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Nectanebo,  Pharaoh  and  Magician 


FAME  deals  capriciously  with  the  Pharaohs.  *Ramessu'  and 
*  Tutmes '  have  become  household  words  of  drawing-room 
science,  but  even  Egyptologists  sometimes  fail  to  recognise  the  name 
of  Nectanebo.  Yet  there  was  a  time  when  the  fame  of  this  last 
of  the  native  Pharaohs,  who  knew  all  the  art  of  magic,  was  in  all 
men's  mouths : — 

Egipte  by  eritage  entred  hee  never, 

He  wonne  it  by  witchcraft  for  ywis  he  was  Imowe — ^ 

and  story-tellers  alike  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Thames  told  how  he 
lost  his  high  estate  and  what  strange  fortune  befell  him  thereafter. 
In  fifty  various  tongues  the  legend  of  Nectanebo  was  everywhere 
and  always  the  same,  for  it  had  a  common  Greek  original,  which 
remained  unimproved  until  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  it  passed 
in  the  Dark  Ages  for  sober,  serious  history,  as  indeed  did  all  the 
Fable  of  Alexander.  The  Byzantine  chroniclers  of  the  decadence  ^ 
gravely  assert  that  the  Egyptian,  not  Philip,  was  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and  this  belief  seems  to  have  been  held 
seriously  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  until  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  first  denial  of  so  piquant  a  scandal  is 
to  be  found  in  French.  Alberic  de  Besan9on  is  moved  to  repudiate 
indignantly  the  popular  tale  : 

Dicunt  alqnant  estrobatour 

quel  reys  fud  filz  d'encantatour  : 

mentent  fellon  losengetour ; 

mal  en  credreyz  nee  un  de  lour, 

qu'anz  fud  de  ling  d'emperatour 

et  filz  al  rey  Macedonor.^ 

'  Romance  of  Alisaunder,  Early  Eng.  Text  Soc,  1867. 

2  E.g.  Syncellus,  Glycas,  John  Malala,  and  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Pascale, 
'  Alberic  de  BesanQon,  stanza  4,  edited  by  P.  Meyer,  Alexaiidre  le  Grand  dans  la 
litferature  frangaise  du  vioyen  dge,  i.  3  (1886). 
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But  the  English  appetite  for  impropriety  was  less  scrupulous,  and 
we  find  Thomas  of  Kent  and  the  author  of  a  farrago  of  fact  and 
fable,  preserved  only  in  a  manuscript  at  Oxford,''  pubHshing  the 
old  libel  unashamed. 

Here  is  the  common  story  in  brief.  Nectanebo,  *  after  whom 
Egypt  fell  from  its  great  honour,'  was  the  greatest  of  magicians. 
Did  an  enemy  sail  against  him,  he  would  pour  water  into  a 
cauldron  and  fashion  him  little  ships  of  clay,  and  as  these  fared, 
so  fared  the  fleet  of  the  foe ;  so  he  reigned  long  in  peace.  One  day, 
however,' came  tidings  of  a  great  cloud  of  barbarians,  and  the  king 
resorted  to  his  usual  device ;  but,  lo  !  the  old  gods  appeared  at  the 
helm  of  the  mimic  vessels,  and  Nectanebo  knew  that  the  end  of  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  was  at  hand.  Thereupon  he  shaved  his  hair 
and  beard,  took  money  in  his  hand,  and  came  to  Pella  in  Macedonia 
(but  William  of  Palerne  says  he  fled  first  to  Ethiopia) ;  and  his 
people  consulted  Serapis  and  were  assured  that  he  would  come 
again  to  them,  not  old  but  young,  and  put  all  his  enemies  under 
his  feet.     And  this  oracle  was  graven  on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue. 

In  Pella  he  lived  awhile  as  an  astrologer  and  prophet,  and  his 
fame  was  noised  abroad  until  at  length  it  reached  Queen  Olympias, 
and  she  came  to  consult  him  about  her  absent  lord  and  hope  of  off- 
spring. Having  been  convinced  of  the  magician's  power  by  means 
of  a  casket,  she  is  led  to  believe  that  she  will  be  visited  that  night 
by  the  god  Ammon ;  and  in  a  dream  it  comes  to  pass.  Proud 
and  happy,  the  Queen  prays  the  astrologer  that  the  visitation  may 
be  repeated,  and  he  bids  her  be  of  good  courage  and  await  the  god. 
His  heart,  however,  was  full  of  lust  and  guile,  and  he  decked  himself 
with  the  horns  and  garb  of  Ammon,  and  deceived  the  Queen,  and 
she  became  great  with  child.  In  due  course  her  time  was  fulfilled, 
and  amid  thunders  and  lightnings  and  with  a  mighty  cry  she  gave 
birth  to  a  boy,  whom  no  one  doubted  to  be  son  of  Philip  except 
Philip  himself.  The  care  of  the  boy  was  given  to  Nectanebo  the 
prophet,  and  years  passed  by.  Now  it  chanced  one  day  that  the 
tutor  and  the  pupil  walked  by  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  and  the  spirit 
moved  Nectanebo  to  prophesy  that  Alexander  should  kill  his  own 
father.  The  boy  turned  in  wrath  on  the  prophet  and  hurled  him 
over  the  cliff,  but,  hearing,  as  Nectanebo  fell,  the  words  *  Thou  art 
my  son,'  scrambled  distracted  to  the  foot  of  the  crag  and  was  taught 
with  Nectanebo's  dying  breath  the  true  story  of  the  visitation  of  the 
Queen.^  Thereupon  he  took  up  his  father's  corpse  and  brought  it  to 
Olympias  and  related  the  magician's  story,  and  with  all  honour 
they  laid  in  a  Macedonian  grave  the  Egyptian  whose  Macedonian 
son  was  to  lie  one  day  in  Egypt. 

So  in  outline  runs  the  tale  of  Nectanebo.  Fill  it  up  with  flying 
dragons  and  all  manner  of  marvels,  and  you  have  the  last  of  the 

*  Douce  MS.  299,  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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Pharaohs  as  our  forefathers  heard  of  hira  at  village  junketings  and 
by  tavern  fires  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  never  thought 
of  the  magician  as  a  real  king  who  lived  and  reigned  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.c,  nor  would  such  a  reflexion  have 
interested  them  in  the  least  had  it  occurred.  And  now  in  the 
nineteenth  century  we  have  forgotten  all  about  the  magician,  but 
record  in  our  dreary  annals  of  ancient  Egypt  that  one  Nekhtneb^ 
who  took  the  royal  name  Kheper-ka-Ka,  which  a  greater  king  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty  had  borne  two  thousand  years  before,  established 
his  throne  towards  362  b.c.  and,  being  defeated  by  the  Persians 
about  the  year  345,^  vanished  into  Ethiopia,  and  was  the  last  of 
the  native  Pharaohs. 

What  manner  of  man  was  this  king  ?  Like  all  his  predecessors,, 
lords  of  a  land  where  literature  hardly  existed,  Nectanebo  is  per- 
sonally almost  unknown  and  his  annals  are  obscure.  The  veil  has 
been  lifted  indeed  from  his  life  for  a  moment  by  a  contemporary 
Athenian,  and  by  two  Greek  chroniclers  of  later  days.  Xenophon 
comes  upon  him  at  the  close  of  the  career  of  his  hero,  Agesilaus, 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  Spartan  king  was  fighting 
other  men's  battles  for  hire ;  and  Plutarch  encounters  him  in  like 
manner,  opening  with  a  pretty  story  of  the  first  interview  of  the 
envoy  of  Pharaoh  Tachos  with  the  redoubtable  Spartan — how 
Agesilaus  was  found  sitting  on  the  grass  eating  a  homely  salad, 
and  awoke  such  contempt  in  the  Egyptians  by  his  plain  living,  his 
short  stature,  and  his  limping  leg,  that  Tachos  broke  faith  and  gave 
him  only  a  minor  command  in  his  war  of  revolt  against  Persia. 
They  knew  not,  or  cared  not,  that  thirty  years  before  the  Spartaa 
had  shaken  the  Persian  dominion  in  Asia  Minor  to  its  foundations, 
and  had  been  stayed  only  by  dissensions  at  home  from  marching  to 
Susa.  But  Agesilaus,  muttering  that  he  would  prove  a  lion  yet, 
had  his  revenge  when  Egypt  rose  behind  Pharaoh  under  Nekhtneb, 
son  of  the  viceroy,  and  part  of  the  army  of  Syria  declared  for  the 
pretender.  Agesilaus  declared  for  the  latter  and  played  a  chief  part 
in  setting  him  securely  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  At  first,  however, 
this  new  Pharaoh  knew  his  man  no  better  than  his  predecessor, 
and  persisted  in  contempt ;  until,  a  last  descendant  of  the  Men- 
desian  dynasty  having  shown  himself  in  the  east  of  the  Delta, 
the  Spartan  proved  himself  at  Tanis  a  very  scourge  of  war. 
Nectanebo  doubted  no  longer:  he  loaded  Agesilaus  with  favours, 
and  put  him  at  his  own  right  hand.^  We  are  told  that,  on  the 
Spartan's  recommendation,  the  Egyptian  received  the  Greek  as- 
tronomer, Eudoxus,  and  introduced  him  to  the  priests,  and,  when 
his  throne  was  secure  and  Agesilaus  would  return  to  Sparta,  was 

^  The  demotic   chronicle  of  Paris  (extracts  published   by  E.  Eevillout  in   Rev. 
Egypt.  1880-5)  assigns  to  Nectanebo  II  a  reign  of  eighteen  years  in  all. 
«  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  8,  87. 
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lavish  in  giving.  But  it  was  not  fated  that  the  old  hero  should 
revisit  his  fatherland  in  life,  for  he  died  on  the  march  to  Cyrene, 
where  his  troops  were  to  have  embarked,  and  it  was  his  corpse  only, 
lapped  in  wax,  that  was  borne  back  to  hollow  Lacedaemon. 

Thenceforward   we   know  httle  of  Nectanebo's  reign  until  its 

closing  scene,  merely  the  bare  fact  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  mercenary 

Greek  army  led  by  a  Spartan  and  an  Athenian,  he  held  his  own 

against  successive  attempts  by  the  Persians  to  regain  their  lost 

dependency.     At   last,  however,    after   some  eighteen  years,   the 

Great  King  of  Susa  put  forth  his  full  strength  and  came  with  all 

his  royal  train  ^  and  a  greatly  superior  force  to  the  eastern  frontier 

of  Egypt.     Skirting  the   walls   of   Pelusium   with    its    garrison 

of  five  thousand  Greeks,  he  advanced  to  the  Pelusiac  Nile   and 

there  found  Nectanebo  in  a  strong  position,  with  a  fleet  on  the 

river  and  twenty  thousand  Greeks  and  more  Libyans  and  Egyptians 

holding  the  fords.     Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian's  army  was 

good,  but  Pharaoh,  though  stout-hearted,  a  poor  general  at  best. 

The  Argive  mercenaries  of  Persia  forced  a  passage  :  Nectanebo  fled 

incontinently  to  Memphis,  and  Pelusium,  stoutly  held  until  the 

game  was  up,  surrendered.     As  always  happens  in  eastern  warfare, 

once  the  king   retreats,   the   defence  collapses  ;    the  Greeks  and 

Egyptians  of  the  cities  in  the  Delta  vied  in  opening  their  gates  to 

the  foe,  and  when  Bubastis  was  so  betrayed,  Nectanebo  left  his  newly 

fortified  capital  and  fled  into  Ethiopia,  never  to  reappear  in  history. 

The  Persians  retook  all  Egypt,  sacked  its  shrines,  and  carried  off 

their  sacred  records,  which  were  ransomed  later  at  a  heavy  price 

by  the  priests. 

So  much,  or  rather  so  little,  do  we  learn  from  the  bald  narrative 
of  Diodorus,  supplemented  here  and  there,  and  here  and  there  con- 
firmed, by  the  biographies  of  Agesilaus  and  stray  allusions  in 
tacticians  and  anecdotists. 

What  befell  Nectanebo  later  belongs  to  romance,  for  even  sober 
chroniclers  like  Eutychius  ^  (who  calls  him  Pharaoh  Shanak),  while 
they  state  that  he  fled  to  Macedonia,  but  do  not  commit  themselves 
to  the  scandal  about  Queen  Olympias,  had  in  all  probability  no 
other  authority  than  the  Pseudo-CalHsthenes  or  one  of  its  versions. 
Nectanebo  vanished  so  quickly  and  so  utterly  that  stories  were 
sure  to  gather  round  his  name.  Athenaeus  ^  quotes  one  (on  the 
authority  of  Lynceus),  to  the  effect  that  he  was  really  taken 
captive  by  the  Persians  and  brought  to  Babylon  ;  and  doubtless 
the  last  of  the  Pharaohs  was  credited  very  early  with  such  a  misty 
immortality  as  Barbarossa  enjoyed. 

If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  monuments,  although  we  learn 
little  of  Nectanebo's  annals— for  of  all  barren  and  fallacious  sources 
of  annals  monuments  are  the  barrenest  and  most  fallacious— we 

'  See  Longinus,  43.  »  Ann.  p.  267.  »  iv.  p.  150. 
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gain  an  impression  of  the  creative  power  and  wide  authority  of  this 
last  Pharaoh,  for  which  Hterature  hardly  prepares  us,  M.  Naville, 
who  found  at  Saft-el-Henneh  fragments  of  a  fine  naos  of  Nectanebo  s 
construction,  of  which  two  sides  had  been  conveyed  already  to 
Bulak,  besides  a  cornice  at  Horbeit  and  many  other  remains  else- 
where in  the  Delta,  says  :  ^^  *  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  Delta  explorations  the  names  of  the  two  Nectanebos  are 
among  those  which  I  found  most  frequently,  as  well  as  those  of 
Eamses  II  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.'  He  remarks  further,  that 
the  work  of  the  Sebennytic  Dynasty,  'more  vigorous  than  the 
Psammetichi,  less  delicate  than  the  Saites,  had  a  decided  tendency 
to  revert  to  the  stern  beauty  of  the  works  of  the  great  Pharaohs/ 
As  we  have  said,  Nectanebo  II  adopted  a  royal  name  from  the 
great  twelfth  dynasty,  and  '  the  wise  and  intelligent  who  treads 
under  his  feet  the  Asiatics,  who  fights  for  Egypt  against  the 
rebels  of  the  provinces,'  ^^  reopened  the  quarries  of  Assuan  and 
the  Hammamat,  and  comported  himself  like  a  mighty  Pharaoh  of 
the  olden  times,  ere  the  New  Empire  had  arisen  in  Thebes.  There 
are  many  of  his  monuments  in  European  museums,  probably  from 
the  Delta  for  the  most  part,  such  as  a  fine  sandstone  sphinx  in  the 
Louvre,  a  lion  in  Berlin,  two  lions  found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian 
at  Kome,  and  fragments  of  four  statues  now  in  Paris,  London, 
Nantes,  and  Eome/^  Especially  at  his  native  town,  Sebennytus,  did 
he  erect  buildings,  being  warned  in  a  dream  on  the  twenty-first 
Pharmuthi  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  Delta  that  we  meet  with  his  name  and 
monuments.  His  cartouches  appear  at  Abydos  and  Crocodilopolis 
and  Thebes,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  small  temple  of  Thothmes 
III  at  Medinet  Habu,  and  again  in  Karnak.  A  bas  relief  of  his  was 
found  at  Coptos,  and  in  the  Wady  Hammamat,  hard  by,  there 
is  a  panel  carved  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  Still  higher  up 
the  river  notable  monuments  of  Nectanebo  exist ;  for  example,  the 
outer  pylon  of  the  Isis  temple  at  Philae  and  the  graceful  chapel  at 
the  south-western  corner  of  the  colonnade  bear  his  cartouches.  On 
this  isle  of  Philae,  indeed,  he  is  the  earliest  builder  known  to  us ; 
and  we  may  credit,  therefore,  the  incapable  general  and  immoral 
magician  at  least  with  the  conception  of  using  one  of  the  most  lovely 
sites  in  the  world,  and  with  the  origination  of  Egypt's  most  exquisite 
group  of  buildings. 

Needless  to  say,  these  monuments  tell  us  nothing  directly — at 
Saft-el-Henneh  and  Medinet  Habu  alike  we  learn  only  that  the 
king  warred  against  Arabian  tribesmen,  a  fact  which  we  might 
safely  have   taken  for  granted — but  their  wide  range  and  their 


Saft-el-Henneh,  pp.  3  ff.  {Memoirs  of  Egypt  Exploration  Fund). 
Translation  of  inscription  on  the  Saft-el-Henneh  naos. 


^^  See  Wiedemann's  list,  Aegypt.  Gesch.  ii.  716. 
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character  indirectly  imply  much.  We  do  not  find  the  names  of 
the  Saites  scattered  commonly  about  Upper  Egypt,  nor  the  Theban 
cartouches,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  very  greatest  kings 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  commonly  in  the 
Delta.  Bat  these  Sebennytics  of  the  thirtieth  range  impartially 
from  the  sea-marshes  to  the  gates  of  Nubia,  and  especially  the  last 
of  the  dynasty  and  of  all  native  Pharaohs,  Nekhtneb  Kheper-ka-Ea, 
Nectanebo  the  magician. 

And  here  let  me  introduce  with  all  reserve  a  new  witness.  The 
demotic  chronicle  of  Paris,  translated  in  part  by  M.  Eevillout, 
has  a  good  deal  of  a  vague  sort  to  say  about  Nectanebo  II. 
Written  in  the  Ptolemaic  period,  it  seems  to  supply  in  a  sense  the 
link  between  the  king  of  history  and  the  king  of  romance.  Its 
compiler  evidently  regarded  the  last  Pharaoh  as  the  greatest  of  all 
the  later  kings ;  the  old  prophecies  of  a  great  deliverer,  who  should 
save  Egypt  from  the  Medes,  which  he  quotes  and  interprets,  he 
refers  all  to  Nectanebo.  C'est  le  chef  qui  viendra  apres  eux  pour 
accomplir  les  destinees  de  Memphis :  he  shall  be  (and  the  compiler 
admits  that  he  was)  a  great  king,  proud  and  magnificent.  But 
Nemesis  strikes  him  down  in  his  vain  glory  (here  we  seem  to  detect 
the  touch  of  a  Greek  hand) ;  he  flies  to  Ethiopia,  and  the  chronicler 
says  of  him  finally,  Celid  qui  s'en  est  alls  en  Ethiopie  a  etabli  des- 
honneur  sur  son  nom.  On  lui  a  fait  honte  en  Ethiopie  :  on  lui  a  fait 
honte  a  lui-meme.     On  lui  a  fait  honte  a  sonfils. 

I  do  not  put  this  witness  forward  to  testify  to  the  real  history 
of  the  king,  seeing  that  both  the  authorship  and  the  translation  of 
the  chronicle  are  not  beyond  question,  but  in  the  present  connexion 
it  serves  to  show  that  Nectanebo  was  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  and  that  stories  were  gathering  about  his  name  before 
the  Christian  era. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  hint  conveyed  by  the  remains  of  his  reign 
and  more  than  a  hint  in  literature  that  the  last  Pharaoh  played  a 
part  in  developing  a  new  order  as  well  as  in  imitation  of  great 
predecessors.  The  problem  most  full  of  interest  to  the  modern 
world  among  all  those  connected  with  ancient  Egypt  concerns  the 
opening  out  of  the  secret  inhospitable  land,  whose  civilisation, 
priestridden  and  emasculated  by  the  regularity  of  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  life,  in  the  words  of  Hegel,  sat  immovable  as  one  of  its 
own  colossi,  a  Memnon  ever  waiting  for  the  Dawn.  Only  when 
considered  as  flowing,  or  about  to  flow,  through  the  channel 
of  Jew  or  Greek,  into  the  main  stream  of  civilisation,  which 
runs  deepening  and  broadening  to  ourselves,  do  Egypt  and  its  art 
and  its  history  stimulate  a  higher  craving  than  a  fine  intellectual 
curiosity;  and,  therefore,  we  must  place  Nectanebo  far  higher  in 
the  scale  of  history  if  he  did  something,  however  little,  to  introduce 
Greeks  to  his  kingdom,  than   if,  like   his   predecessors,   he   had 
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scourged  the  Bedouin  of  Libya  or  Arabia  and  raided  the  blacks  of 
the  Sudan,  and  commemorated  such  achievements  on  towering 
pylons  with  all  the  glorious  exultation  that  an  Alexander  might 
have  displayed  on  the  further  bank  of  Hydaspes. 

There  has  been  quoted  already  a  bald  statement  made  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Nectanebo,  for  the  respect  he  bore  Agesi- 
laus,  recommended  the  astronomer,  Eudoxus,  and  his  companion, 
Chrysippus,  to  the  Egyptian  priests. 

The  Greek  seems  to  have  made  a  serious  study  of  this  old 
sacerdotal  system  of  astronomy,  mixed  up  inextricably  with  the 
legend  and  practice  of  sun-worship,  and  applied  to  no  better  pur- 
poses than  the  casting  of  horoscopes  or  the  fixing  of  festivals.  We 
are  told  that  he  shaved  his  head  and  chin,  so  as  to  become  an 
Egyptian  among  the  Egyptians,  and  studied  for  a  year  and  a  half 
with  one  Chonuphis  in  Heliopolis ;  and  Strabo  says  that,  one  time 
taken  with  another,  he  dwelt  eleven  years  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Curious  visitors  and  inquiring  globe-trotters  had  been  there  before 
him,  but  he  is  the  first  Greek  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  a 
student  in  Egypt. 

The  scanty  notices  of  this  Eudoxus  tell  us  that,  like  all  his 
contemporaries,  he  was  filled  with  deep  reverence  for  the  hoary 
learning  of  the  priests,  and,  furthermore,  that  afterwards  he  won 
no  small  reverence  himself  in  his  own  country  because  he,  first  of 
the  Greeks,  had  penetrated  the  secrets  of  Egypt.  Modern  astro- 
nomical critics,  from  Delambre  ^^  onwards,  have  been  inclined  to 
hint  that  the  most  part  of  Eudoxus'  reputation  was  based,  indeed, 
on  his  supposed  possession  of  esoteric  knowledge  ;  for  the  metrical 
version  of  his  *  Phenomena '  by  Aratus  fails  wholly  to  support 
his  claim  to  genuine  scientific  fame.  Probably  he  derived  nothing 
that  was  useful  from  the  Egyptians,  save  an  improved  solar-lunar 
cycle,  such  as  served  them  for  the  better  ordering  of  their  festivals 
and  the  supporting  of  their  pretence  to  rule  the  Nile  and  the 
seasons  ;  but  being  superstitious  and  having  lived  long  under  the 
Circean  charm  of  Egypt,  he  assimilated  a  mass  of  lore  about  the 
inner  meaning  of  constellations  and  all  the  subject  of  astrology, 
which,  in  the  day  of  Greek  decline  came  to  stand  him  in  better 
stead  with  fame  than  the  discovery  of  the  spherical  nature  of  the 
earth  or  the  borrowed  luminosity  of  the  moon  served  Thales,  or  that 
of  the  planetary  motion  of  the  earth  served  Pythagoras. 

Nevertheless,  the  inheritor  of  those  scientific  traditions,  and 
withal  of  Nicetas's  theory  that  the  earth's  revolution  accounted  for 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  must  have 
<Jome  strangely  at  first  to  the  rigid  school  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  not 
permitted  to  inquire  into  astronomy  as  a  science,  but  a  certain 
immemorial  doctrine  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  was  promulgated 

"  See  his  Hist,  de  VAstronomie  ancienne,  i.  ch.  4. 
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as  a  creed  unaltered  and  unalterable,  much  as  at  the  Azhar  in 
Cairo  in  these  days ;  and  one  cannot  but  fancy  that,  ere  his  own 
eyes  were  dimmed  by  the  Nilotic  mirage,  he  opened  those  of  at 
least  a  few  other  men,  modifying  a  little  their  fossil  tradition, 
as  western  men  of  science  have  done  in  the  same  study  in 
China,  and  Franks  do  in  medicine,  at  least,  whenever  they  come 
into  contact  with  the  doctors  of  Islam.  At  any  rate,  in  his  intro- 
duction of  northern  science,  Nectanebo  may  be  said  to  have  shown 
no  jealousy  of  foreign  culture,  but  a  willingness  to  confront  his 
priests  with  it,  as  Mehemet  Ali  might  have  confronted  the  sheikhs 
of  the  Azhar  with  the  western. 

Furthermore,  we  know  that  King  Nectanebo  maintained  for 
sixteen  years  in  Egypt  a  large  force  of  Greek  men-at-arms,  under 
two  captains,  a  Spartan  and  an  Athenian  ;  and  a  very  significant 
fact  is  recorded  of  this  force  in  Diodorus's  jejune  narrative  of  the 
final  recon quest  of  the  Delta  by  the  Persians.  '  All  the  cities y* 
says  the  chronicler,  '  ivere  held  by  two  nationalities,  Greek  and 
Egyptian.'  At  this  epoch,  then,  the  Hellene  in  Egypt  is  no  longer 
confined  to  his  little  treaty-port  of  Naucratis  beyond  the  western 
Nile,  nor  is  contained  in  fortresses  at  Daphnae  on  the  fringe  of  the 
eastern  desert  or  in  Memphis  ;  but  he  is  present  in  every  town  of 
the  Delta.  The  introduction  of  Greek  mercenaries  by  the  first 
Saite  dynasty  and  the  reliance  of  subsequent  kings  on  those 
foreigners  to  maintain  their  throne  and  wage  their  wars  in  Syria 
and  Nubia  ;  the  kindly  reception  given  by  Amasis  to  distinguished 
Greeks,  his  relations  with  potentates  and  shrines  of  Hellas  and  mar- 
riage with  a  Cyrenian— these  are  facts  to  which  attention  has  often 
been  invited.  If  the  demotic  chronicle,  already  quoted,  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  authority,  the  corps  of  Greeks  eventually  dispossessed 
the  temples  in  Memphis,  Bubastis,  and  HeliopoHs  of  their  best  lands, 
and  played  a  great  and  hateful  part  in  the  history  of  the  Nile 
valley  until  the  Persian  conquest.  The  kings  relied  wholly  upon, 
and  oppressed  the  Nilots  with,  these  haughty  janissaries.  They  are 
encouraged  to  estabhsh  their  gods  in  Egypt :  ils  ont  laisses  la  mort 
apres  eux :  on  ne  la  chassera  plus.^^  Nor  has  it  escaped  historians 
that  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Africans  revolted  against  Persia,  both 
the  Libyan  chieftains  who  began,  and  the  Nilots  who  made  good,  the 
liberation  of  Egypt,  estabhshed  and  maintained  themselves  chiefly  by 
Greek  aid.  They  invited  Athenian  fleets,  collected  Hellenic  men-at- 
arms,  were  assiduous  to  mingle  in  Greek  affairs,  and,  Hke  Amasis, 
welcomed  such  as  Herodotus  or  Plato,  who  came  to  see  their  land.^^ 
There  is  an  evident  advance  in  Hellenism  made  by  all  these  native 
dynasties  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  beyond  what  had  been 

'*  Revillout's  translation. 

>5  The  few  facts  known  about  these  phil-Hellenic  princes  have  been  set  forth  often 
and  recently  by  Professor  P.  Gardner  in  his  Neio  Chapters  in  Greek  History,  vii. 
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foreseen  by  the  Saites.  No  longer  was  it  a  matter  of  a  band  of  alien 
praetorians,  but  the  kings,  and  no  doubt  the  great  nobles,  introduced 
the  Hellenic  arts  of  peace.  It  is  not  the  origination  of  a  marked 
phil-Hellenic  policy,  but  an  especial  part  in  its  further  development, 
that  we  claim  for  Nectanebo  II.  ■  We  have  far  too  little  authority 
to  proceed  to  define  his  part ;  let  it  only  stand  recorded  that  at 
the  end  of  his  reign  there  were  Greeks  in  every  city  of  the  Delta. 

It  is  just  here  that  we  would  fain  call  archseology  to  our  aid. 
There  is  a  strong  a  priori  probability,  since  Greek  soldiers  had  been 
present  for  centuries  and  had  come  to  garrison  all  the  land,  that 
some  of  the  life  of  Hellas  was  breathed  into  the  dry  bones  of  Egypt. 
A  posteriori,  too,  the  ease  with  which  Alexander  conquered  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  its  complete  quiescence  under  his  lieutenants, 
mostly  Greeks,  and  the  almost  instantaneous  adoption  under  the 
first  Ptolemy  of  Greek  political  and  municipal  organisation,  Greek 
writing,  Greek  coinage,  Greek  commercial  ideas,  Greek  art  and  litera- 
ture— these  facts  suggest  that  the  Hellene  was  no  stranger  in  Egypt. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  an  interesting  inquiry — did  material  exist  to  de- 
termine it — how  far  Soter  found  Hellenic  ideas  already  implanted  in 
the  Nile  valley  when  he  came  to  power.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is 
in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  that  archaeological  material  fails  us 
most  completely  in  Egypt ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  an  age 
of  transition,  unsettled  and  unquiet ;  partly,  too,  because  sites  of  that 
period,  likely  to  be  at  all  instructive,  lie  in  the  rainy  Delta,  ten  times 
more  a  prey  to  natural  decay  and  to  destruction  by  man's  device  than 
sites  in  Upper  Egypt;  but  partly  also  because  very  little  systematic 
research  has  been  devoted  to  such  sites  or  to  this  period  anywhere. 
Mr.  Petrie's  excavations  at  Daphnae  and  Naucratis  are  not  very 
helpful  in  this  particular  matter.  Daphnae  ceased  to  be  a  Greek 
settlement  about  560  e.g.,  and  its  exploration  has  taught  us 
nothing  of  importance  about  the  Hellenic  race  in  Egypt  that  we 
did  not  know  before,  except  one  very  notable  fact,  that  there  were 
present  in  the  camp-town,  while  it  subsisted,  not  merely  Hellenic 
soldiers,  but  Hellenic  artificers  and  artists  as  well.  But,  up  to  the 
present,  evidence  of  their  handiwork  or  their  influence  is  still  to  seek 
on  other  and  longer-inhabited  sites.  Naucratis  gives  us,  however, 
one  piece  of  negative  evidence  not  without  significance.  Mr.  Petrie 
observed  that  nearly  all  the  pottery,  which  he  found  on  the  site, 
must  be  dated  before  a  point  not  long  posterior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Persian  period  in  Egypt.  If  such  is  the  case  with  the  pottery, 
then  such  it  will  be  with  the  other  and  more  uncertain  remains  as 
well ;  and  this  fact,  taken  with  the  evident  ruin  which  the  explorer 
discovered  to  have  taken  place  before  the  Ptolemaic  restoration, 
makes  it  certain  that  Naucratis  began  to  decline  in  the  fifth  century. 
Never  a  great  city,  it  had  seen  its  best  days  even  when  Herodotus 
visited  it,  and  in  the  fourth  century  was  of  but  little  account.     How 
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came  this  to  be  ?  Greek  influence  was  not  less  in  Egypt ;  we  know 
that  it  increased.  The  centre  of  power  did  not  shift  from  the 
Delta,  for  it  remained  in  Marea,  Mendes,  and  Sebennytus.  The 
true  explanation,  in  all  likeHhood,  is  that  Egypt  came  to  be  opened 
far  more  generally  to  Greeks.  Greek  skippers  began  to  visit  other 
ports,  enter  other  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  trade  directly  with 
Egyptians  and  their  own  countrymen,  now  settled  all  over  the 
Delta;  and  Naucratis,  removed  as  it  was  far  inland  and  on  the 
east,  did  not  commend  itself  to  mariners  or  merchants  when  its  legal 
monopoly  existed  no  longer. 

More  instructive  for  our  purpose  would  be  positive  evidence  from 
sites  not  known  already  to   be  distinctively  Greek — remains,  for 
example,  of  late  black- figure  and  red -figure  pottery  from  all  the 
Delta.     There  is  hope  still.     Huge  sites  like  those  of  Sais,  Mendes, 
Sebennytus,  or  Buto  have  not  been  thoroughly  ransacked — hardly 
searched  at  all  for  Hellenic  or  Hellenized  remains.     In  the  north  of 
the  Delta  there  is  a  large  field  almost  virgin — all  that  swampy  region 
round  Lake  Burlus,  extending  from  Eosetta  to  Mansurah,  in  which 
numerous  mounds  stand  up  like  islands  in  a  sea.     Some  of  these 
hillocks  yet  may  yield  us  the  evidence  we  want,  for  in  their  region 
the  Greeks  must  have  settled  most.   And  something  more  still  may 
be  learned  perhaps  from  finds  already  made,  but  disregarded ;  and 
much  evidence,  no  doubt,  has  perished.     Great  as  is  the  debt  which 
history  owes  to  the  early  explorers  in  Egypt,  to  Mariette  above  all, 
it  would  be  far  greater  had  they  had  wider  knowledge,  more  catholic 
sympathies,  and  a  better  conception  of  the  function  of  the  excavator. 
Of  too  many  diggers  it  is  no  injustice  to  say  that  they  destroyed  ten 
pieces  of  evidence  where  they  established  one.     Careless  of  what 
did   not  concern  their   own  special   study,  or  had  no  immediate 
bearing  on  investigations  in  which  they  or  their  circle  were  engaged, 
they  often  allowed  their  diggers  to  cover  up,  steal,  or  destroy  what 
now  we  should  account  to  be  of  more  value  than  what  they  preserved. 
Among  the  numerous  relics  of  Saite  art,  which  make  up  the 
most  part  of  Egyptian  collections  in  museums,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to   trace  the   dawn   of  Greek   refinement   and   idealism. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  we  may  have  enough  rehcs  of  Sebennytic  art 
to  follow  out  the  further  development  of  these  happy  influences  in 
a  period  before  the  Ptolemaic.     In  the  hghtness,  almost  excessive, 
and  the  superior  grace  of  the  colonnade  of  the  terminal  chapel  at 
Philae  we  seem  to  detect  the  Greek;  and  certain  it  is  that  this 
bufldmg  and  Nectanebo's  screen  at  Medinet  Habu,  did  they  not  bear 
his   cartouches,  would  be   ascribed   to    Ptolemaic   architects.     In 
brief  the  development  which  marks  Pharaonic  architecture  under 
the  hands   of  the  Greek  artists   from  Alexandria,  was  beginning 
a  ready  before  Alexandria  was  founded.     Did  Greeks  plan  and  build 
also  for  Nectanebo  ? 
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We  may  take  leave,  then,  of  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs  with  the 
assurance  that  he  was  far  from  being  a  nobody  among  Pharaohs. 
He  ruled  once  more  over  all  Egypt  like  a  king  of  the  olden  time, 
and  was  enlightened  above  his  fathers ;  and  romance  may  be 
credited  with  having  done  something  to  preserve  from  an  ill- 
deserved  obscurity  the  name  of  Nekhtneb  Kheper-ka-Ka.  It 
would  be  over-bold,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  magician  owes 
his  fame,  otherwise  .than  remotely,  to  the  real  merit  of  the  king. 
The  reason  of  the  latter's  existence  in  the  realm  of  romance 
has  afforded  a  theme  for  much  curious  speculation.  A  few  have 
advocated  the  simple  view  that  the  king  was  in  fact  an  adept  in 
sorcery,  notorious  in  his  generation — a  view  incapable  equally  of 
proof  or  disproof.  Wiedemann  suggests  that  an  obscure  god 
Nekhtbaau,  whose  name,  not  infrequently  found  in  magical  books, 
is  enclosed  sometimes  in  a  cartouche,  has  imparted  a  spurious 
reputation  to  Nekhtneb;  but  the  two  names  are  not  easily  to 
be  confounded,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  originators  of  the  legend  knew  nothing  whatever  about  Nekht- 
baau. Far  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  folklore  is  the  view 
of  the  best  editors  and  critics  of  the  romance,'^  that  Nectanebo  is 
exalted  by  a  pious  Egyptian  fiction  to  be  father  of  Alexander  in  order 
to  salve  national  amour-projpre^  like  the  princess  who  was  credited 
with  the  conception  of  the  earlier  conqueror  Cambyses.^"  Nectanebo, 
defeated  but  not  done  with,  has  a  second  avatar^  like  our  own 
Arthur  and  a  host  of  heroes  of  lost  causes  in  all  ages  and  all  lands. 

Egyptian  patriotism,  perhaps,  was  sensitive  enough  to  call  for 
such  an  opiate  ;  it  had  held  its  own  once  and  again  in  the  face  of  all 
Persia,  and  it  was  treated  with  all  respect  by  the  Ptolemies.  The 
romance,  redolent  of  Eome  and  Christianity  though  our  earliest 
version  of  it  ^^  be,  may  well  preserve  traditions  current  long  before 
in  Egypt ;  for  it  seems  to  hail  in  part  at  least  from  Alexandria, 
whose  foundations^  and   constitution  it  describes  at   length,  and 

'*  E.g.  K.  Miiller  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Pseudo-Callisthenes  ;  Paul 
Meyer  in  the  introduction  to  his  Alexandre  le  Grand  dans  la  litUrature  frangaise  du 
vioyen  age  ;  M.  Favre,  Becherches  sur  Vhist.  fah,  d'' Alexandre  le  Grand,  &c. 

•^  Herodotus,  iii.  2. 

1*  The  Pseudo-Callisthenes,  as  we  have  it  in  our  best  manuscript,  the  Paris  A,  is 
not  later  than  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  nor  much  earlier  than  the  third.  Its  text  is  very 
chaotic  and  diverges  much  in  different  manuscripts  and  in  its  Latin  versions ;  but  as 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin  manuscripts  are  earlier  than  the  ninth  century  a.d.  we  can 
draw  no  better  conclusion  than  that  an  archetype  existed  earlier  than  that  date,  better 
than  our  best  version.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  devoutly  to  be  desired. 
Much  might  be  done  by  comparison  of  the  main  versions  and  epitomes  like  that  in 
the  library  of  Corpus,  Oxon.,  and  the  scholar  would  be  led  into  some  delightful  by- 
V  ays  of  romance.  Something  has  been  done  by  the  Germans,  Zacher,  Landgraf ,  and 
K.  Miiller  (editor  of  Arrian  in  the  Firmin-Didot  series)  ;  but  there  is  a  fair  field  stil 
wherein  to  win  a  name  and  fame. 

'"  For  example,  Paris  A  gives  a  list  of  fifteen  villages,  besides  Kakotis,  existent 
previously  on  the  site  of  Alexandria.     The  names,  albeit  corrupted,  seem  to  have 
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• 
whose  colluvies  gentium  is  represented  fitly  by  its  jumble  of  ideas  and 
phrases — Jewish,  Koman,  and  Greek.  We  have  remarked  already 
that  the  demotic  chronicle  of  Paris  proves  that  stories  had  grown 
up  early  about  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  it  would  not  have  affected 
the  growth  of  a  folktale  after  a  generation,  or  its  inclusion  in  romantic 
literature,  that  Nectanebo  was  still  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  ten  years 
later  than  Alexander's  birth,  for  was  not  the  latter  held  in  Persia  to 
have  been  begotten  by  Darius  Ochus  on  a  daughter  of  Philip,  ere 
she  was  sent  back  to  her  father  for  the  foulness  of  her  breath  ?  ^^ 
Moreover  scandal  had  smirched  the  fair  fame  of  Alexander's 
mother  in  her  lifetime.  She  herself,  in  the  ecstasy  of  Thracian  orgie, 
boasted  her  child  son  of  a  god,  and  her  husband  called  the  boy  a 
bastard,  and  disgraced  him  with  his  mother. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  really  no  sort  of 
necessity  to  find  so  studious  a  motive  for  such  a  fairy  tale  as  this 
of  the  Pseudo-Callisthenes.  Eeally  nothing  more  is  required  than 
the  natural  decay  of  that  famous  pretence,  promulgated  devoutly  by 
Alexander's  successors,  if  not  by  himself,  that  he  was  son  of  Ammon. 
In  the  centuries  of  Httle  faith,  that  immediately  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  Christian  era,  no  one  believed  much  in  deities,  but  every 
one  believed  in  magic.  For  what  once  gods  did  directly  human 
agents  came  to  be  preferred,  and  the  last  Egyptian  Pharaoh  took 
inevitably  the  place  of  the  Egyptian  god.  Nectanebo  may  have  won 
already  a  place  in  folklore,  if  not  by  the  merits  of  his  reign,  at  least 
by  the  strange  and  sudden  ending  of  it  ;  but,  after  all,  the  popular 
mind  under  the  early  Empire  needed  only  to  be  assured  that  he 
was  an  Egyptian  to  accord  him  also  the  credit  of  being  a  magician. 

D.  G.  Hogarth. 

been   originally  genuine  Egyptian   forms.     See   on   several  points  in  the  romance, 
G.  Lumbroso's  article  in  his  Egitto  al  tempo  dei  Greci  e  dei  Romani. 

-«  D'Herbelot,  Bihl.  Or.  s.v.  '  Escandre.'     See  also  Favre,  op.  cit  p.  10. 
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The  Origi7t  of  the  Borough 


THE  controversy  _asJo  the  origin  of  the  German  towns  goes  on 
cheerfully.  The  matter  in  debate  is  many-sided,  and  the  main 
questions  are  perplexed  with  collateral  issues.  The  readers  of  this 
Keview  have  before  now  had  occasion  to  wish  that  Dr.  Keutgen  would 
speak  his  mind  at  greater  length  than  was  possible  in  those  notices 
of  other  men's  books  which  he  has  contributed  to  these  pages.  This 
he  has  now  done  in  a  short  but  tightly  packed  book,^  wherein  he 
passes  judgment  on  most  of  the  theories  that  have  come  to  the  front 
within  recent  years.  His  work  is  critical  and  eclectic,  and  it  assumes 
in  its  readers  a  familiarity  with  the  outlines  of  the  dispute.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  an  easy  book  for  beginners  and  outsiders  ;  but  one 
member  of  that  class  can  say  gratefully  that  he  has  found  in  it  many 
passages  that  are  interesting  and  helpful.  Certainly  it  is  a  book 
which  any  one  who  is  going  to  speculate  about  the  origins  of  our 
English  towns  ought  to  have  read.  Of  its  bearing  on  English  his- 
tory I  will  venture  to  say  a  few  words. 

Any  th.£Dry  as  to  \h^  nviorjp_nf  the  Stadi.  (in  English  thfi-horimgli) 
must  answer_a^tjeast_  one  que^tion_of  legal  history.  TJiere  may , 
indeedj^be_many-43iestions  of  economic  history  JiQ_bfi-solved — for 
example,  whether  we  ought  to  treat  as  aboriginal  those  mercantile 
and  industrial  elements  which  are  prominent  in  the  boroughs  of 
the  later  middle  ages.  But  one  question  of  legal  hLstory  there  an- 
dgubtedly  is  :  When,  why,  howLdoaa_the-_tQwn  ^become  a  j urisdic- 
tional  unit ,  a  district_which  haa-a. court  inandfor  itself  ?  No  mere 
accumulation  of  econojogicjacts  wiUjen^abl^^  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. "WejTeJa^earch^of  a  legal  principle.  It  may  be  highly  con- 
venient that  a  thickly  peopled  spot  should  become  a  jurisdictional 
unit  with  its  own  court.  But  in  the  world  of  law  things  do  not 
happen  merely  because  they  are  convenient,  and,  after  all,  the  world 
of  law  is  a  world  of  fact. 

This,  then,  is  one  focus  of  the  controversy.  Now,  of  course  it 
is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  when  we  speak  of  '  the '  origin  of  '  the ' 
SXadt  or  '  the  '  borough  we  are  not  thinking  of  every  Stadt  or  every 

'.  Untersuchungen  ilber  den  Ursprung  der  deutschen  Stadtverfassung,    Von  Dr.  F 
Keutgen.     Leipzig  :  Duncker  und  Humblot.     1895. 
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borough.  Inj)articulaii^£eieasa-Qiit-of  account  the  newer  borxmghs. 
When  once_som£-horoughs  have^come  into  existeBce^-and-aJegal 
line_has  been  drawn  ^tweep  Stadt  and  Dor/,  between  borough  and 
rural  township,  then  there  can_and_therfi  will  be  imitation.  This 
point  we  need  not  labour ;  in  England  new  boroughs  have  been 
made  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Our  interest  lies  in  the  oldest 
boroughs  and  in  the  days  in  which  there  could  be  ngimitRition.  sinfio 
there  was  nothing — at  alleyentsno  borough — tn  imitR.tp.  In  England 
we  may  exclude  from  our  consideration  more  than  half  of  those 
places  which  were  boroughs  when  the  boroughs  first  began  to  send 
burgesses  to  the  king's  parliaments. 

This  done,  we_cannot_make  *  the_!JborQugh,  Cjcmii_gn)w  out  of 

*  the '  village  coiirL  In  later  times  the  village  or  township  very 
often  has  a  court  of  its  own,  a  manorial  court.  In  that  case  the 
village  court  may  well  become  a  borough  court.  Its  lord  grants  a 
charter  ;  he  lightens  the  pressure  of  seignorial  power  ;  he  consents 
to  efface  himself  more  or  less  completely,  and  to  allow  the  quondam 
villagers  to  behave  as  burgesses  are  by  this  time  behaving,  to  take 
the  profits  of  the  court,  and  so  forth.  But  this  almost  certainly  is 
not  the  history  of  the  borough  court  in  those  ancient  boroughs,  the 

*  county  towns,'  which  are  throughout  the  middle  ages  our  typical 
English  boroughs.  Unless^  our  earliestj)vidfince4s-very-decej^ve, . 
w^^aay  speajk^of  a  time  when^he_to/Lhad^^-court,^^  village, 
or  fttii^jiormallyiJiadjion^e^  If  there  are  still  among  us  any  who 
would  start  from  village  courts  as  from  primitive  data,  they  can, 
indeed,  afford  to  disregard  a  great  deal  of  German  and  French  con- 
troversy, but  I  cannot  think  that  in  other  respects  their  lot  is 
enviable. 

The  land  becomes  honeycombed  with '  immunities  '  and  sokens. 
But  another  lesson  that  we  are  learning  from  Germany  (and  Dr. 
Keutgen  makes  this  prominent)  is  that  the  borough  court  is  not^ 
the  outcome  of  ^immunity.'  As  regards  Germany  this  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  must,  so  if^seems,  be  fought  for,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand,  we  first  catch  sight  of  the  Stadt  as  a  jurisdictional  unit  at  a 
time  when  the  jurisdiction  over  it  has  passed,  or  is  in  the  act  of 
passing,  from  the  king  or  emperor  to  the  bishop  of  the  town,  who  is 
already  a  mighty  *  immunist ; '  hence  complications  and  equivocal 
documents.  I  beUeve  that  in  England  this  principle  could  be  made 
good  in  much  simpler  fashion.  The  typical  ancient  Stadt  of  Ger- 
many is  a  bishop's  see,  and  at  a  very  early  time  in  its  history  its 
bishop  becomes  its  lord.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
many  of  the  boroughs  which  have  every  right  to  be  regarded  as 
ancient  and  typical  never  were  bishops'  sees,  and  never  had  over 
them  any  lord  but  the  king.  The  town  itself  becomes  honeycombed 
with  sokens,  but  from  age  to  age  the  borough  court  has  only  the 
king  above  it.     It  is  not  the  outcome  of  immunity ;  there  is  no  im- 
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munist.  It  belongs  to  that  order  of  courts  to  which  the  shire  moot 
and  the  hundred  moot  belong. 

Why  should  the  borough  have  a  court?  That  there  is  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  borough  court  and  the  special  peace 
tjmtj;eigiisjmthinjhe  bqro^  In  Eng- 

land we  begin  to  lose  sight  of  that  special  peace  (which,  be  it  re- 
membered, means  specially  severe  criminal  law)  at  a  yet  early  time. 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  whole  of  our  criminal  law  was  rapidly  re- 
constructed on  new  lines.  England  was  a  small  country,  and  its  king 
was  strong.  Still  in  Domesday  and  elsewhere  there  are  a  good  many 
relics  of  the  old  borough  peace  waiting  for  their  collector ;  indeed  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  last  of  these  rehcs  will  have  disappeared 
until  the  enterprising  burglar  has  *  done  a  burgling.'  The  English 
borough,  like  the  German  Stadt,  has  been  the  scene  of  specially 
severe  laws  against  violence. 

Whence  this  special  pence  ?  Here  we  come  upon  the  dazzling 
Marktrechttheorie.  Any  one  who  has  read  Sohm's  brilliant  essay 
will  echo  the  words  in  which  M.  Pirenne  {Revue  Historique,  liii.  78) 
has  recently  described  its  impetuous  force.  On  est  suhjiigue,  hon  gre 
mat  gre.  We  abandon  with  regret  this  beautiful  dogma  ;  still  in  the 
end  we  abandon  it.  Objections  to  it  have  been  collecting  in  many 
quarters ;  they  are  well  stated  by  M.  Pirenne  and  by  Dr.  Keutgen  ; 
several  of  them  seem  to  me  unanswerable,  and  in  particular  I  cannot 
believe  that  in  England  the  market  ever  was  the  legal  essence  of 
the  borough.  Of  course  it  was  not  this  in  the  later  middle  ages. 
The  mere_!_market  town  lis, one-gf^  the  thinga^ihat  we  contrast  with_ 
the  borough.  For  all  legal  purposes  it  is  a  village  ;  it  has  only  the 
constitution  of  a  village,  but  once  or  twice  a  week  a  market  is  held 
inJt.  Then,  again,  the  borough  as  such  has  no  marketj  the  right  ta 
have  a  market  is  a  separate  '  franchise,'  which  ought  to  have  a 
charter_behind  it.  Lastly,  the  market  jurisdiction  is  distinct  in  kind 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  court.  To  all  this  we  may  add  the 
difficulty ,_QrLwhich  many  have  commented,  of  making  the  essentially 
temporary  market  peace  grow  into  the  eternal  peace  of  the  borough.^ 

It  is  here,  so  I  think,  that  Dr.  Keutgen  has  performed  his 
greatest  service.  He  has  insisted  that,  whatever  else  the  German 
Stadt  may  be,  it  is  a  burg.  He  very  truly  remarks  that  in  English 
this  truth  becomes  a  truism.  Our  Enghsh  equivalent  for  Stadt 
is  '  borough,'  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  those  thickly  peopled  spots 
which  have  a  special  peace,  a  special  law,  an  urban  constitution, 
those  thickly  peopled  spots  which  are  not  mere  villages  or  town- 
ships, are  boroughs.  That  is  their  legal  name ;  in  the  middle  ages 
it  is  also  their  common,  their  only  name,  for  every  village  is  a 
*town.'  Is  it  not,  then,  rather  with  a  Burgfriede  than  with  a 
Marktfriede  that  we  have  to  start  ? 

I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  here  in  England  in  the  davs  of 
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the  GernLflnJc  inya.Rinnffj  andjor  some  time  afterwards,  the  word 
hurh  mea,ut„_simplx_stonghold,  and  carried  with  it  no  hint  of 
thick  population,  or,  it  may  be,  of  any  population  at  all.  The 
map  of  England  seems  to  tell  us  this.  The^hilltopJhatJms-b^an 
fortified  is  a,to:g(*-Jery  often  it  wilL-grm  itajname  to  thejieigh- 
T)ourIngIjyillage^  Biii_we^  have  a  large  number  of  pjaaes— wheso— 
names  end  in  hury,  borough,  hurgli  whijh  are  not  to  all  appear- 
ancTconnected^jwith  ancient_  camps,  and  hava  nav^- been^  so  far 
asl"^e"can  tell,  p^ulTarly  populaus_:dllagea.  There  are,  I  beheve, 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  villages  (to  say  nothing  of  hamlets) 
which  thus  by  their  names  aspire  to  be  boroughs.  In  Essex,  again, 
it  is  common  to  find  some  house  or  group  of  houses  bearing  the 
name  of  the  village  in  whose  territory  it  is  situated  with  the  word 
'  bury '  by  way  of  distinctive  addition.  Thus  in  Harlow  there  will 
be  Harlowbury,  in  Netteswell  there  will  be  Netteswellbury,  and 
so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in 
the  first  flight  of  those  places  which  became  legal  '  boroughs  ' 
hardly  more  than  three— namely,  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  and 
Shrewsbury — assert  their  right  to  be  boroughs  in  their  very  names. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  but  a  poor  tale  to  set  off  against  Augsburg, 
Eegensburg,  Strassburg,  Magdeburg,  Hamburg,  &c.  So  our  map 
seems  to  tell  us  that  the  legal  differentiation  of  borough  from 
village,  though  indubitably  ancient,  is  by  no  means  primeval. 

There  seems,  however,  to  have^  come  a  time  here  in  England 
when  hurh  acquired  a  new  sense,  or  rath^r_underwent  a^specifica- 
tion.  We  may  reasonably  ask  whether  this  process  was  not  closely 
connected  with  that  striking  phenomenon,  the  extremely  artificial 
character  of  a  great  deal  of  our  old  English  political  geography. 
Le^jis^ook  at_the  j3orou^s_and  counties  of  Middle  ^ngland-asu 
thexappear  at  the  date  of  the  Norman  Cono[uest._  One  might  think 
that  godless  French  republicans  had  been  here  already,  so  mechani- 
cal, so  rationalistic ,  so  utilitarian^is  „the__  allotment .     E  ach  shire  has 


its  borough,  in  general  its  one  and  only  borough,  justjnjtsjcentfe, 
or,  ni-other  words,  each   borough  has  its  shire  arranged   neatly 
around  it;  the  borough  gives  its  name  to  tha^shira-t  the  borough  is 
the  chef-lieu  of  an  arrondissement.     Hgv^_wft  nnf.  ht^xt^  the  outeoma. 
^L^^^^^^^^I^^^  military _p.oli£y  ?    Is_iiot _^acL_districtJo_haYa-it§ 
stronghold,  its  place  of  refuge  ?     Whatis__ajrthis  burh-hot  of  which 
we  hear,  thjs  duty  from  which  naJandholder  is  to  ba  exempt-?  ^s 
i^not  the  duty_of  jtha  men  ofjhe  Bhireio  maintain  the  fortificationil 
(primitive  enough)  Qfjhe  borough,  the  one  borough,  of  the  shire  ? 
Another^jtriking  sight  meets  _gur  eye  in  the  horoughg-of  Domes- 
daxBook.     ThoMrmj^s^comitatush^^  predecessors^  the 

great  folk,  hallowed  and  lay,  of  the  old  Enghsh  shire,  have  had,        -^ 
JioiisM_and  -hiirgeEsesJn  tha-county„tawn.     These  town   houses, 
these  burgesses^are  often,  jreckoned  as  balonmng  ^  for  ratingT^iirL- 
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poses '  to  rural  manors-ol-^ibei^orrls  which  lia-many.  miles^away 
^^om  the'^lSough.  What  did  the  Anglo-Saxon  thegn  want  with 
a  town  house  ?  He  was  not  going  to  spend  *  the  season  '  there  in 
order  that  he  might  take  his  wife  and  daughters  to  the  county  balls. 
Then,  again,  your  ceorl  who  was  *  thriving  to  thegn  right '  was 
expected  to  have  a  bivrh-geat-setl,  and  what  is  this  but  a  house  in 
the  gate  of  the  hnrh  ?  Is  it  not  a  duty  of  hurgward  which  obliges 
:the  thegns  of  the  shire  to  have  houses  and  dependents  in  the 
■hurh  of  the  shire  ? 

If  such  ajrain  of  ihonghi  a&-thi8-ha^  occurred  Lu  us,  nmch  of 
what  Dr.  Keutgen  has  written  about  the  deliberate  and  systematic 
foundation  of  burgs_jn  Saxony  wilL_Eeem^-to—u&- suggestive_and- 
luminous.  To  me  it  seems  that  we  enter  on  a,  new^^nd  a  ver^ 
hopeful  line  of  speculation  wh^n  we  shiXt_j)ur„  atteation^  froiiL 
markets  and  handicraft  and  commerce_tQ_tIia- military  characi^fir 
'oTtlie  ancient  hurh.  For  one  thing,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
our  special  peace,  and  our  specially  royal  peace,  on  cheaper  terms 
than  those  that  are  offered  by  the  Marktrechttheorie.  The  fictitious 
royal  presence  we  can  obtain,  and  the  royal  court  which  is  a  public 
«ourt,  co-ordinate  with  the  hundred  moot.  We  have  all  read  how 
the  sphere  of  the  king's  peace  is  measured  outwards  from  his 
hurh-geat.  We  know  how  in  later  days  any  spot  at  which  the 
peripatetic  king  may  be  is  the  centre  from  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  special  tribunal,  the  court  of  the  king's  own  household, 
radiates  out^vards.  "Wjiftjigyer  be  thejvidest  apphV.R.tinn  nf  ihf^  wnrrl 
burh,  the  hurh  which^  becomes  the  legal  borough  (in  genera]_a 
*  county  town ')  is  a  very  royaj_pla£e.  Itjias  been  created,  or  at_^^JL 
events  is  beings  maintained,  as  a  matter  of  national  importance^ 
it  is  maintained  *  at  the  expense  ofjthejiationj  hyiiihe  duty  of  hurh- 
hot.  Thigi^oTL  seg^A  to  me,Ts_whaii  in  later  days  prevents  the 
borough  from  being  engulfed  in  the  system  of  land-ownership  and 
manorial  jurisdiction. 

"      Lerme  endeavour  lo  explain  myself.     The  king  is  the  lord  of 
the  borough.     But  the^boroughj)^jvhich_tl^  lord  is  not  a 

liract  of  soil.  J^mjpeRiking  of ih.e_grfiat-an cient- typical- boroughs . 
"InTater  days^ there  may  often,  inihe  earlier_daysjbhere  may  sonae^ 
times,_be  boroughs  of  \vhich  the  king  is  lord  in  every  sense ;  he_is__ 
the  landlord  of  each  burgess ;  each  Jju^gess  holds  his  tenement 
immediately  of  the  kingT  So  also  in  later  days  we  may  find: 
boroughs  of  which  some  other  person  is  the  lord.  But  in  the  ancient 
boroughs,  the  county  towns,  this  was  not  the  normal  state  of  affairs 
at  the  date  of  the  Domesday  survey  or  at  any  later  time.  Of  course 
when  the  feudaj  theory  had_heen, pressed  home  th^  king  appear^ 
as  the  lord,  the  ultimat^JoLdx^,everyJbieh-o£^aQiLiiLthe  borough. 
Eut^he^was Jhis^inly  in  the  sense  in  whigk^  was  the  lord^oTeyery^ 
inch^  oTsoil   in   his   realm.     The   important  point  ia  thB,t.jiiany 
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oLthe  burgesses  in  a  rgjal_boroaighjwere.not  the  king:8jmmediaie 
tenantsT  they  dirnof  pay  their^ents  to  him.  The  burgesses  were_ 
aTtenurially  heterogeneous^gro^  Some  of  tEem  were  reckonedjo 
belong  to  divers  distajiFmraTmah  of  the  barones  comitatus.  .In 
iSer  days^hethreadoTtenure  which  "connects  a  given  burgess  with 
lEeTiing  wilToften^unlhroug^^  of  a^great  honour.    Sojfche 

borough  court  is  not  founded_on  a  tenurial  or  feudal  principle;  the 
burgesses  are  not  peerFoTonetenu^e ;  but  theTorough  court  is  a 
Imk  betweenlhem,_ajid^a^^  the  king,  whoTakeg:^ 

itsjrofits:  Thus  mThe^ng's  hand  *the  borough'  becomes~l> 
*Thing  incorporeal,'  like  a  hundred  or  a  county,  and  the  king  can 
let  it  to  farm.  Ultimately  the  burgesses  will  become  its  farmers. 
Jurisdictional  unity  coupled  with  tenurial  or  proprietary  hetero- 
geneity is  what  we  have  to  account  for  in  our  ancient  boroughs. 
Th£  structure  of  t>^^  hnrnngh  is  not  very  like  the  structure  of  a^ 
manor  ;  it  is  far  more  like  the  structure  of  a  hundred.  The  court 
that  gives  it  its  unity^and  in  course  of  time  becomes  the  centre 
and  organ  of  bur^aLliberty,  sterns  froni  the^rst  to  be  a  national 
court.  I  believe  that,  for  England  at  all  events.  Dr.  Keutgen  1s 
pointing  in  the  right  direction  when  he  suggests  that  the  Burgfriede, 
or  special  royal  peace  conferred  upon  fortified  places  which  are 
military  units,  units  in  a  system  of  national  defence,  is  the  original 
principle  which  serves  to  mark  off  the  borough  from  the  village. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  burg  and  its  peace  is,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  newest  and  most  distinctive  feature  of  Dr.  Keutgen's 
work.    About  other  matters  he  is,  as  already  said,  critical  and  ec- 
lectic.    As^egards  the  economie-JiistQry  of-the^towns,^  so  manj:  dif-_ 
ferent  theories  are  before  the  world  that  probably  the  time-for-ar-wise 
eclecticism  has  com e .     One  writer  will  attribute  a  larger^  anotherji 
smaller  place  toihe  mercantile  element,  or  again  to  the  element^  of  _ 
voluntary  association  which  produces  gilds ;  \}ut  thenjtjs-byjiio 
means  unlikely  that  this  difference  of  opinion  represfints_ajceaLdif2_ 
ference  between  the  history  ol  different  towns.     I  think,  however, 
that  Dr.  Keutgen  must  be  right  when  he  insists  that,  if  onr,p.  w^ 
can  account  for  the  borough  court,  we  may  for  tbe_rest_  think  of 
the  borough  community  as  being  essentially  similar  to  the  other 
communities  of  the  land.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  English  evi- 
dence which  tends  to  show  that  the  borough  community  was  re- 
garded  as  being  at  bottom  one  and  the  same  thing  as  a  village 
community^    Tbe^ borougF  is  a  pfivHegedTownship ;  but  nonelbe 
less,  or  rather  ^1  the^more,  it  is  a  township.     In  the  thirteenth 
century  we  are  quite  right  In  speaking  of  the~cbmmunity  of  London 
as  a  villatay  and  this  is  sometimes  done  in  official  documents ;  but 
the  community  of  Little   Peddlington   also   is   a   villata,    .At   a, 
timejwhen  most  villages  have  courts^jmiaJioriR,1  courta^here  is  the_ 
utm^st_difficiiltyLm— dra,wing   a,  welUp¥meipledr-4ina.i)etween~th^ 
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jiumbler  boroughs  and  tke  mere  township ;  the  sheriffs  can  draw 
an  unprincipled  Hne  pretty  much  where  they  please.     And  thert 
gradually  the  word  '  town/jwhich  hasjbelonged  to  every  village  in 
the_kingdom,  is  exclusively^ appropriated  by  those  larger  *  towns/ 
many  or  most  of  which  are  boroughs.     All  this  would  surely  have 
Been    otherwise    if  men    had   felt    that  there   was   some   radical 
difference  between  the  Dorfgemeinde  and  the  Stadtgemeinde.      As 
the  borough  grows.  in_size  and   power,    the  borough  community 
becomes    much    more    complex    than    the    viflage    community* " 
For"  many   purposes   the   borough   litens^  itself    to    a    hundred^ 
and  Tor   those  purposes  the  various  '  wards '  or   parishes   within* 
the  borough  begin   to  look    like  the  townships   which   make  up" 
tEe^hundredc^  Many  problems   remain   to  be  solved.     To  me  if 
seems  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  of  the  Rat  in  Germany,  the 
borough  council  of  ^r  English  towns  grows  out  of  the  borough 
court.    When  first  we  meet  with  a  selec^group  ot  twelve  burgesses 

"which  is  beginning^  to  be  a  council  for  the  borough,  its  primary 
•duty  still  is  that  of  declaring  the  judgments  or  *  deeming~ijhe 
dooms '  of.  the  borough.  To  account  for  the  formation  of  this 
group  of  doomsmen  is  by  no  means  easy;  still  we  may  doubt 
whether  even  here  we  have  a  phenomenon  that  is  only  to  be  found 
within  borough  walls.  It  is  not  unknown  that  a  rural  hundred 
will  have  just  twelve  doomsmen,  and  that  the  duty  of  providing 
them  will  be  allotted  among  the  great  landowners  of  the  hundred 
in  a  manner  that  looks  extremely  artificial.  Qri  thp.  whnlp.j  the 
structural  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  borough  community 
seem  to  disappear  somewhat  rapidly  if  we  endeavour  to  pursue 
fheiii  behind  the^ge  orForough  j;hartersj  die  Stadigemeinde  ist^ 
Eer  Landgemeinde  gleichartig.  The  notion  of  a  township  which  is 
also  a  hundred  vel  quasi  is  a  good,  though  perhaps  not  an  all- 
sufficient,  clue. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 
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The  Navy  of  the  Commonwealth, 
1 649- 1 660 

AMONG  the   many   social   and    political    developments   which 
characterised   the   era   of  the  Commonwealth  the  most  in- 
teresting, to  the  naval  student,  is  the  sudden  expansion  of  our 
maritime  power  and  the  extension  of  its  field  of  action.     There  was 
no  previous  experience  to  justify  our  rulers  in  supposing  that  the 
drain  in  men  and  money  necessary  to  the  support  of  a  great  navy — 
equal  to  that  of  the  combined  powers  of  Europe — could  be  borne  by 
a  state  already  exhausted  by  civil  war,  and  it  may  well  be  that, 
although  the  sequence  of  events  showed  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
^''  ^.>      force  not  to  be  beyond  the  national  capacity,  the  strain  on  the 
national  resources  between  1649  and  1660  was  a  large  factor  in 
creating  the  popular  discontent  which  welcomed  the  return  of  the 
Stewarts.     Under  Charles  I  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  crown 
wereHnequal  to  the  construction  of  ships  during  war  time,  while 
the  launch  of  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  a  year  in  the  time  of  peace 
was  thought  to  be  sufficient  cause  for  legitimate  pride  and  congra- 
tulation :  under  the  Commonwealth  they  were  ordered  by  tens  at    |^r  ^  0 
the  time,  and  in  one  year — 1654 — twenty-two  new  men-of-war  left 
the  slips,  besides  the  hired  merchailfmen  in  pay  and  the  numerous 
prizes  fitted  out  for  naval  service.     Under  Charles  the  preparation 
of  a  single  fleet  for  a  peaceful  summer  cruise  in  the  narrow  seas 
necessitated  a  previous  year  of  preparation,  while  the  coasts  were 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  protected  by  the  occasional  presence  of  a 
few  small  vessels :  under  the  Commonwealth,  besides  a  powerful 
reserve  kept  in  the  Downs  ready  for  immediate  action,  besides  the 
numerous  cruisers  patrolling  the  coasts,  we  find  for  the  first  time 
that  Mediterranean  station  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in 
English  history  occupied  in  force,  a  moderately  strong  West  Indian 
squadron,  and  the  small  beginning  of  the  North  American  station.^ 
The  rulers  of  the  Commonwealth  only  did,  so  far  as  home  waters 
were  concerned,  what  Charles  vaguely  desired  to  do  with  the  navy ; 
but  the  wildest  dreams  of  Charles  never  pictured  the  permanent 
Mediterranean  and  West  Indian  fleets.  I 
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It  usually  happens  Id  statesmanship  that  administrative  or  exe- 
cutive development  on  any  particular  line  is  due  rather  to  circum- 
stances than  intention,  and  the  history  of  the  republican  navy  is  an 
illustration  of  this  rule.  At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  the  naval  establishments,  and  measures  were  being  already 
taken.  Jo.  that  effect  when  the  Eainsborow  mutiny  occurred.  J  The 
escape  of  Eupert  from'Kinsale  with  the  fleet,  of  which  three  of  the 
revolted  ships  formed  the  nucleus,  together  with  the  encouragement 
his  presence  at  sea  gave  to  individual  privateering,  necessitated  an 
immediate  and  Ip^rge  increase  in  the  navy  which  then  had  to  protect 
the  trade  routes  as  well  as  chase  or  blockade  him.  Eupert's  career 
made  it  obvious  that  the  area  of  the  civil  war  had  widened  and  that 
henceforth  it  would  be  the  d  of  the  navy  to  deal  with  the  enemies 
of  the  republic  at  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  its  internal  foes 
being  helpless  without  aid  from  abroad.  How  little  those  in  power 
anticipated  the  changes  a  few  years  were  to  effect  in  our  maritime 
strength,  and  how  doubtfully  they  regarded  the  means  available  to 
contend  even  with  Eupert,  they  themselves  frankly  tell  us.  In  June 
1649  they  congratulated  themselves  that  they  had  a  fleet  at  sea 
such  as  they  scarcely  hoped  for  or  their  enemies  expected,  but  '  how 
the  Commonwealth  will  be  able  to  continue  the  same  in  successive 
years  is  not  easy  to  evidence.'  ^  But  the  episode  of  Eupert  was 
followed  by  the  more  expensive  Dutch  and  Spanish  wars,  both  of 
which  required  the  existence  of  large  fleets  at  sea  and  an  ample 
reserve,  and  their  sequel  in  the  prolonged  visits  of  Blake  and  his 
successor,  Stokes,  to  the  Mediterranean  from  which  we  may  date 
the  reappearance  of  England  as  a  European  power. 

The  crucial  difficulty  of  finance  which  had  wrecked  the  designs 
of  Charles  I  presented  fewer  obstacles  to  parliament  and  the  Pro- 
tector. By  means  of  the  monthly  assessments,  delinquents'  com- 
positions, sale  of  lands,  excise,  and  other  methods,  the  sum  of 
95,000,000L  is  declared  to  have  been  raised  between  1642  and  1660.^ 
This  gives  an  average  of  upwards  of  five  and  a  quarter  millions  a 
year,  against  far  less  than  a  million  a  year  raised  by  Charles,  and, 
even  allowing  for  the  cost  of  the  army  and  the  debts  incurred  during 
the  civil  war,  enables  us  to  understand  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  the  heavy  naval  expenses  were  met  by  the  government,  and 
why  outbreaks  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  men  were  few  and 
at  once  easily  appeased  by  the  payment  of  wages  which  had  been 
allowed  to  become  too  long  overdue."    The  financial  system  of  the 

*  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  22  June  1649,  council  to  generals  of  fleet. 

2  Captain  John  Stevens,  Royal  Treasury  of  England,  1725.  He  gives  no  authorities 
and  his  figures  are  very  doubtful,  but  I  notice  that  Mr.  Dowell  {Hist,  of  Taxes)  appears 
to  quote  him  as  trustworthy.  In  any  case  the  revenues  of  the  republic  enormously 
exceeded  those  of  the  monarchy.  The  anonymous  writer  of  a  Kestoration  pamphlet 
{The  Mystery  of  the  Good  Old  Cause,  1660)  estimates  that  the  Commonwealth  raised 
3,000,000Z.  a  year. 
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Commonwealth  was  reckless  and  improvident  inasmuch  as  it  largely 
consisted  in  living  on  capital  by  the  alienation  of  private  or  corporate 
property  which,  if  confiscated,  should  have  been  held  to  the  profit 
of  the  state  ;  but  probably  no  system  of  taxation  alone  could  have 
met  the  demands  of  the  army  and  navy  during  those  years.  Not 
only  the  naval  but  every  other  branch  of  the  administration  was 
overwhelmed  with  debt  in  1660. 

By  far  the  most  important  event  of  the  interregnum  was  the 
Dutch  war>^ince  our  success  in  that  struggle  shaped  the  future 
course  of  English  commercial  development   and,  in   its  results, 
caused  Enghsh   fleets  to  be  henceforward   influential   factors   in 
continental  politics.     Although  the  conditions  were,  in  reality,  not 
at  all  unequal,  an  attack  'made  on  the  richest  and  greatest  maritime 
power  in  the  world  by  a  nearly  bankrupt  state  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  passable  success  of  1596,  had  failed  in  every  im- 
portant naval  enterprise  undertaken  since  1588,  and  which  in  that 
year   had   only   succeeded — so   far  as  the  fruits  of  victory  were 
concerned — by  the  chance  of  wind  and  wave  and  the  aid  of  the 
very  nation  now  assailed,  must  have  seemed  to  many  contemporaries 
a   more   than  hazardous   venture.     When   success   seemed  to  be 
definitely  inclining  towards  this  country,  the  Weekly  Intelligencer  of 
7  June  1653  soberly  remarked  that  *  our  generals  .  .  .  were  the 
first  who  have  made  it  known  that  the  Dutch  are  to  be  overcome  by 
sea.'     The  relative  position  of  England  and  the  United  Provinces^ 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  England  and  France  at  present — on  the 
one  hand  a  country  with  a  great  commerce  and  a  great  navy,  but 
a  navy  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  only  bear  a  percentage 
relation  to  the  vast  pecuniary  interests  it  was  required  to  protect 
and  the  extent  of  sea  it  was  called  upon  to  traverse  ;  on  the  other 
a  power  which,  with  far  less  at  stake  commercially,  had  for  years 
been  expending  on  its  naval  establishments  a  sum  which  must  have 
equalled  or  exceeded  the  total  value  of  its  merchant  marine,^  whose 
fleets   had   been   yearly  increased,  and  whose    seamen  had  been 
freshly  trained  by  ten  years  of  warfare.     How  ruinous  the  war  was 
to  Dutch  commerce  may  be  measured  from  the  fact  that  between 
27  July  1652  and  8  March  1653  Dutch  prize  goods  were  sold,  pro- 
bably much  below  the  normal  market  values,  for  208,655L  3s.  11^.^ 
For  the  Dutch  then,  as  would  be  the  case  for  England  now,  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  merely  hold  her  own,  for  anything  short  of  absolute 
maritime  supremacy  is  ruin  to  a  nation  whose  existence  depends  on 
an  unlimited  carrying  trade  and  the  unchecked  export  and  import 
of  material.     The  Dutch  did  not  hold  their  own,  but  their  flag  was 
by  no  means  driven  off  the  seas,  and  the  Dutch  navy  certainly  not 

3  The  present  value  (1894)  of  the  English  merchant  navy  is  122,000,000?.,  admi- 
ralty expenditure  18,500,000Z. ;  of  the  French  merchant  navy  10,100,000?.,  admiralty 
expenditure  10,500,000?.  <  Add.  MS.  5500,  fol.  25. 
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incapable   of  further  action,  when  the  miseries  undergone  by  a 
teeming  population  brought  the  republic  to  its  knees  in  1654. 

Many  circumstances  and  conditions  coincided  in  weakening  the 
position  of  the  United  Provinces.  Their  share  in  the  thirty  years' 
war,  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  land  operations,  had  resulted 
in  attention  being  devoted  to  the  army  at  the  expense  of  the  navy, 
which  had  seen  little  real  service  since  the  conclusion  of  the  truce 
with  Spain  in  1609.  The  country  was  distressed  by  the  economies 
rendered  necessary  by  the  heavy  public  debts,  and  was  yet  suffering 
from  the  results  of  a  great  commercial  crisis  experienced  in  1646-7.^ 
While  in  England  faction  was,  for  the  time,  crushed,  in  Holland 
the  attempts  of  the  stadtholder  William  II  in  1650  and  1651  to 
seize  supreme  power  had  given  rise  to  personal  and  political  ani- 
mosities which  had  outlived  their  author,  and  which  are  said  to 
have  had  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  way  some  of  the  higher 
Dutch  officers  did  their  duty.  But  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  persoimel 
and  administrative  systems  of  the  two  countries  that  a  comparison  ^.^^^, 
is  so  favourable  to  England.     The  i^5^^;]_oj!^£i^^ii;^£2^  of  Jh  ' 

republic  was  directed  by  five  distmct  admiralty  boards,  each  ex-  "^  s 
erCtstog^eparate  control,  preparing  its  own  ships,  appointing  its 
own  officers,  and  depending  for  co-ordinate  action  on  the  limited, 
and  frequently  disputed,  authority  of  the  states-general.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  this  system  failed  even  to  curb  the  Dunkirkers, 
from  whom  the  Dutch  suffered  nearly  as  much  as  did  the  English.^ 
Never,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  administration  was  concerned,--^  '"- 
had  Englandbeeli  better  prepared  for  war.  Instead  of  officials  \ 
who,  as  in  the  preceding  half-century,  owed  their  posts  to  court 
influence,  to  purchase,  or  to  seniority,  the  work  was  in  the  hands  of 
men  chosen  for  business  aptitude  and  who,  in  most  instances,  had 
given  proof  of  higher  qualifications  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in 
parliamentary  committees.  Of  the  latter  class  was  the  admiralty 
committee ;  but  the  navy  commissioners,  and  especially  those 
commissioners  in  charge  of  the  dockyards,  on  whom  fell  most  of 
the  duty  of  organisation,  were  officers  who  had  been  taught  by 
actual  warfare.  Prompt,  capable,  honest,  and  energetic,  sparing 
themselves  neither  in  purse  nor  person,  and  frequently  bringing 
religious  fervour  as  a  spur  to  their  daily  service,  they  conveyed  to 
war  on  another  element  the  same  thoroughness  and  zeal  which 
had  made  them  victorious  on  land.  Never,  before  or  since,  were 
the  combatant  branches  of  the  navy  so  well  supported.  As  a 
rule  our  seamen  have  had  to  beat  the  enemy  afloat  in  spite  of  the 
admiralty  ashore,  but  here  they  had  every  assistance  that  foresight 
and  earnestness  could  give.  As  a  result  of  the  political  troubles  of 
1650  and  1651  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the 
Dutch  captains  had  been  dismissed  as  adherents  of  the  house  of 

'  Be  Witt,  The  True  Interest  of  Holland,  227.  *  Ibid.  218. 
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Orange,  and  their  places  filled  by  men  of  whose  cowardice  and  in- 
capacity bitter  complaints  were  made  by  their  admirals.  Th^ 
English  captains  were  officers  practised  by  years  of  sea  experience 
or  soldiers  who  brought  their  traditions  of  hard  fighting  to  bear  in 
a  fresh  field.  The  United  Provinces  had  perhaps  four  times  as 
many  seamen  as  a  reserve  to  draw  upon  ;  but,  ill  paid  and  ill  fed,^ 
devoted  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  frequently  discontented  with  the 
mercantile  oligarchy  governing  them,  the  men,  although  once  in 
action  they  fought  well,  did  not  give  that  almost  enthusiastic  ser- 
vice which  characterised  the  Englishmen. 

The  news  sheets  of  1652-3  usually  take  the  good-will  of  the 
fnen  for  granted,  and  this  silence  is  itself  significant ;  but  occasionally 
actual  references  are  made,  and  these  references,  even  if  inventions, 
may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  men  were 
reputed  to  be  imbued.  They  had  for  the  Dutch  that  hatred  their 
fathers  felt  for  Spaniards,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years^ 
they  found  themselves  well  treated  ^ — comparatively  punctually 
paid,  properly  clothed,  well  fed,  cared  for  when  sick  or  wounded,  and 
promised  advantages  in  the  shape  of  prize  money  never  previously 
allowed.  What  wonder  they  served  the  Commonwealth,  during  its 
earher  years,  as  the  Crown  had  never  been  served  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  ? 

In  number  of  ships  England,  even  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
was  not  so  ill-matched  as  might  have  been  supposed.  *  You  never 
had  such  a  fleet  as  in  the  long  parliament,'  said  Haselrig  on  one 
occasion,^  and  pohtical  necessities  had  as  yet  prevented  any 
decrease  in  the  strength  maintained  up  to  1648.  During  1649-51 
the  magazines  were  kept  well  supplied  and  forty-one  new  ships 
were  added  to  the  navy  Hst,  practically  doubling  its  effective; 
besides  these  were  the  hired  merchantmen  in  pay,  or  recently  dis- 
charged, and  manned  by  trained  crews  accustomed  to  work  together. 
According  to  some  accounts  the  Dutch  navy  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  to  so  low  a  number  as  fifty  men-of-war,  and,  although  mer- 
chantmen  were  taken  into  the  service,  their  crews,  hurriedly  got 
together  and  new  to  their  surroundings,  were  no  match,  so  far  as 
skill  went,  for  their  opponents.  Throughout  the  war  the  Dutch, 
although  they  possessed  many  more  ships,  never  succeeded  in 
sending  to  sea  any  materially  larger  fleets  than  ours.  1,500  prizes 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  them  during  the  war,  a  number 
at  least  double  the  whole  ocean-going  merchant  marine  of  Eng- 

'  ^f"^  ^^^""^  '^"'"'''^  ^^""^  ^"-P*^^^  contracted  to  provision  his  own  ship,  and  the 
men  nad  meat  only  once  a  week. 

•  I^latively   that  is,  judged  by  a  standard  of  comparison  with  what  they  had 
endured  under  the  Stewarts.  ^ 

Burton  to  the  care  the  long  parliament  bestowed  on  the  navy. 
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land.^^  If  they  possessed  more  vessels  a  far  larger  proportion  of  them 
were  unfit  for  battle,  and  if  ours  were  slower  under  sail  they  were 
more  soKdly  built  and  more  heavily  armed,  advantages  which  told 
in  days  when  tactics  were  elementary,  and  when,  for  the  first  time 
for  a  century,  English  seamen  tried  to  fight  yardarm  to  yatdarmJ^ 
Yet  another  circumstance  was  most  fortunate  for  England;  for  a 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  prevailing  winds  gave  us  the  weather 
gage  and  the  choice  of  attack.  Dutch  merchant  fleets  returning 
from  the  westward  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  south  coast, 
and  some  of  the  most  desperate  actions  of  the  war  were  fought 
on  account  of — and  hampered  by — considerations  for  the  safety  of 
these  convoys.  If  they  took  the  long  and  dangerous  route  round 
Scotland,  they  were  still  Hable  to  capture  when  almost  within  sight 
of  home.  It  will  be  seen,  if  these  views  are  correct,  that  almost 
the  sole  advantage  held  by  the  United  Provinces  was  one  of  finariee. 
and  that,  although  ir"might  have  caused  political  difficulties  or 
revolt  under  a  monarchy,  had  no  immediate  influence  in  a  country 
held  down  by  a  victorious  army. 

Charles  I  fell,  throughout  his  reign,  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that,  if  ships  and  guns  were  provided,  devotion  to  his  person  would 
ensure  loyalty  and  spontaneous  service  on  the  part  of  the  men. 
He  found,  in  1642,  that  seamen  are  not  sentimental  and  that  their 
sense  of  duty  drew  them  towards  the  best  paymasters.  That 
perception  of  their  own  best  interests  which  had  impelled  the  long 
parliament  throughout  the  civil  war  to  treat  the  seamen  liberally 
had  still  stronger  reasons  for  existence  in  the  years  following  1648 
when  the  maintenance,  possibly  of  the  republic,  certainly  of  peace 
at  home,  depended  on  the  action  of  the  fleet.  Throughout  the 
history  of  the  navy  any  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  man- 
of-war's  man  is  found  to  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  momentary 
needs  of  the  governing  classes,  and  in  1649  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  Eupert  at  once  woke  the  tender  conscience  of  the  council  to  some 
further  improvements  which  might  be  made  in  his  condition.  Gibson, 
who  was  all  through  the  war,  says  that '  from  the  year  1641  the  bread 
and  beer  was  of  the  best  for  fineness  and  goodness ; '  but  fresh  orders 
were  issued  by  the  council  of  state  to  find  out  and  prosecute  any 

'"  Gumble,  Life  of  Monk,  p.  75.  Eleven  hundred  according  to  a  Dutch  life  of 
Tromp. 

*'  This  is,  perhaps,  not  literally  correct ;  a  contemporary  seaman,  Gibson,  tells  us 
that  the  aim  of  the  English  captains  was  to  lie  on  the  bow  or  quarter  of  their  anta- 
gonists (Add.  MS.  11602,  fol.  77),  but  that  was  very  different  from  the  game  of 
long  bowls  Englishmen  had  learnt  to  be  the  best  medicine  for  Spaniards,  and  had 
never  till  now  discarded.  Our  fleets  went  into  action  en  masse,  the  only  rule  being 
that  each  captain  should  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  flag  of  his  divisional  com- 
mander. The  result  at  times  was  that  while  some  ships  were  being  overwhelmed  by 
-superior  force  others  hardly  fired  a  gun,  and  an  officer  who  had  closely  obeyed  the 
letter  of  his  instructions  might  afterwards  find  himself  charged  with  cowardice  and 
neglect  of  duty. 
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agents  supplying  victuals  of  bad  quality.  Hitherto  Lent  had  been 
strictly  kept,  being  pecuniarily  advantageous  to  the  crown  as  well 
as  spiritually  profitable  to  the  men,  although  physically  '  of  much 
discontent  to  them  ; '  in  future  its  observance  was  to  cease,  as  was 
also  the  abatement  of  food  on  Fridays,  'being  begotten  by  the 
covetous  desires  of  the  contractors  for  victuals,  though  coloured 
with  specious  pretence  of  abstinence  and  religion.'  ^^  Besides  raising 
their  pay  the  council  also  desired  that  '  all  just  satisfaction  be 
given  to  seamen,  and  that  they  reap  all  the  benefit  of  the  act  passed 
for  their  encouragement  in  distribution  of  prize  goods,'  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  anxious  to  appoint  persons  acceptable  to  the 
men  as  commissioners  of  prize  goods.  ^^  The  act  referred  to, 
passed  in  February  1649,  amplified  and  fixed  aut!iorifanveIy*l!re 
merely  parliam OTi^iry  resolution  of  October  1642,  which  gave  the 
men,  beyond  their  wages,  one-third  of  the  value  of  a  prize. 
Directed  especially  at  Eupert's  squadron  and  Stewart  privateers, 
the  new  act  gave  the  ofiicers  and  men  of  a  state's  or  hired  ship 
one-half  the  value  of  a  man-of-war  captured  ;  the  other  half  went 
to  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  and  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  killed,  while  if  the  enemy  was  destroyed  they 
were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  12L  to  20Z.  a  gun,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pieces  it  had  on  board.  The  net  proceeds,  after 
condemnation  in  the  admiralty  court  and  sale  of  goods,  of  a  mer- 
chantman taken  by  a  man-of-war  were  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  one  went  to  the  officers  and  men,  one  to  the  fund 
for  sick  and  wounded,  and  one  to  the  state.  If  the  merchantman 
were  prize  to  a  hired  ship  in  the  state's  service,  two-thirds  went,  as 
before,  to  the  crew  and  the  sick  fund,  but  the  remaining  third  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  was  taken  by  the  owners  of 
the  ship  and  the  other  by  the  state.  The  tenths  which  had 
formerly  been  a  perquisite  of  the  lord  high  admiral  were  now  to 
be  devoted  to  rewards  and  medals,  and  owners  of  English  ships 
recaptured  from  an  enemy  had  to  pay  one-eighth  of  the  value  of 
vessel  and  cargo  as  salvage.  Doubtless  both  parliament  and  the 
executive  intended  to  work  this  enactment  loyally,  but  the  needs 
of  the  treasury  overcame  their  good  intentions  and  the  delay  in 
the  distribution  of  prize  money  was  a  chronic  source  of  discontent. 
Therefore  from  1  Jan.  1653  a  new  scheme  came  into  operation, 
which  gave  ten  shillings  a  ton  for  every  ton  the  prize,  whether 
merchantman  or  man-of-war,  measured,  and  %L  18s.  4^.  for  every 

'■•=  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  19  March  1649.  There  was  theological  bitterness 
involved  as  well,  since  the  navy  commissioners  directed  that  any  man  refusing  meat 
in  Lent  was  to  be  dismissed  as  refractory :  Add.  MS.  9304,  fol.  54. 

'^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  12  March  1649,  council  to  generals  of  the  fleet. 
John  Sparrow,  Eich.  Blackwell,  and  Humphrey  Blake  were  appointed  on  17  April  1649 
to  be  treasurers  and  collectors  of  prize  goods ;  Eich.  Hill,  Sam.  Wilson,  and  Kobt 
Turpin  were  added  from  8  March  1653. 
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gun  she  carried ;  for  every  man-of-war  destroyed,  lOZ.  a  gun ;  and 
the  lord  high  admiral's  tenths  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  and  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans.^'*  These  dis- 
tributions were  to  be  made  by  the  collectors  Of  prize  goods  three 
days  after  payment  of  wages,  a  regulation  which  must  have 
savoured  of  irony  to  those  who  were  waiting,  sometimes  years,  for 
wages.  For  the  moment,  however,  the  sailor  was  considered  in 
every  possible  way,  and  Blake  and  his  collea,gues  were  ordered  in 
May  always  to  exchange  prisoners  if  possible,  *  as  it  will  tend  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  seamen  when  they  see  that  care  is  had  of 
them.'  ^^  Matters  progressed  smoothly  enough  till  the  Dutch  war 
strained  our  finance  desperately,  and  from  1648  till  May  1653 
there  are  but  two  instances  of  insubordination  to  be  found. ^^ 

*^  Commons  Journals,  21  Dec.  1652.  The  '  medium  '  cost  of  each  man  at  sea  was 
reckoned  at  4/.  a  month,  including  wages,  victuals,  wear  and  tear  of  ships,  stores,  pro- 
vision for  sick  and  wounded,  and  other  incidental  expenses.  Eawlinson  MS. 
(Bodleian  Library),  A  9,  p.  176. 

'^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  12  May  1649,  council  to  generals  at  sea. 

'**  I  dwell  on  this  point  because  the  late  Mrs.  Everett  Green  (Preface  to  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  1649-50,  p.  24)  said,  speaking  of  the  Commonwealth  seamen  generally,  that 
'  disaffection  and  mutiny  were  frequent  among  them,'  and  writers  of  less  weight  have 
echoed  this  opinion.  The  instances  of  mutiny  were  in  reality  very  few — seven  between 
1649  and  1660 — were  not  serious,  and  were,  in  every  case  but  one, "attriButable  to 
drunkenness  or  to  wages  and  prize  money  remaining  unpaid,  the  single  exception 
being  due  to  the  refusal  of  a  crew  to  proceed  to  sea  in  what  they  held  to  be  an  unsea- 
worthy  ship.  This  is  a  very  trifling  number  compared  with  the  series  of  such  events 
occurring  during  nearly  every  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Of  disaffection  in  the 
sense  of  a  leaning  towards  the  Stewarts  there  is  not  a  trace  among  the  men,  and 
but  two  or  three  examples  among  officers.  The  exiles  in  France  and  Holland,  with 
that  optimism  peculiar  to  the  unfortunate,  were  continually  anticipating  that  ships 
and  men  were  coming  over  to  the  royal  cause,  an  anticipation  never  once  verified  in 
the  event.  The  analogue  of  the  seventeenth-century  seaman,  if  he  exists  to-day  at 
all,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  man-of-war's  man,  who  now  has  literary  preferences  and 
an  account  in  the  ship's  savings  bank,  but  in  the  rough  milieu  of  a  trader's  forecastle, 
and  among  men  of  this  type  violence,  or  even  an  outbreak  of  savage  ruffianism,  by 
no  means  necessarily  implies  serious  ground  of  discontent,  but  may  be  owing  to  one 
of  many  apparently  inadequ  causes.  There  were  no  such  outbreaks  among  the 
Commonwealth  seamen,  and  the  punishments  for  drunkenness  and  insubordination 
were  not  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  men  employed,  but  if  that  is  made  an 
argument  it  should  also  be  applied  to  the  army ;  nearly  every  page  of  Whitelocke  fur. 
nishes  us  with  instances  of  officers  and  men  being  broken,  sentenced,  or  dismissed 
for  theft,  insubordination,  and  sometimes  disaffection,  but  no  one  has  yet  suggested 
that  the  army  yearned  to  restore  the  Stewarts.  The  two  most  striking  examples  of 
these  mutinies  usually  quoted  are  those  of  the  '  Hart '  in  1650  and  the  riotous  assem- 
blies in  London  in  1653.  In  the  case  of  the  '  Hart '  what  actually  happened  was  that, 
the  captain  and  officers  being  on  shore,  28  out  of  the  68  men  on  board  seized  the  ship 
when  the  others  were  below,  with  the  intention,  according  to  one  contemporary  writer, 
of  taking  her  over  to  Charles,  according  to  another  of  turning  pirates,  and  according 
to  a  third  because  they  were  drunk.  Perhaps  all  three  causes  were  at  work,  seeing 
that  the  mutineers  soon  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  the  loyal  majority  of  the 
crew  regained  possession  of  the  ship  and  brought  her  back  to  Harwich.  Yet  I  have 
seen  a  serious  writer  quote  the  '  Hart '  as  an  example  of  desertion  to  the  royalists,  an 
error  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  shortly  afterwards  captured  by  the  Dutch, 
and  eventually  sailed  under  a  Stewart  commission  until  she  blew  up  at  the  Canaries. 
In  October  1653  there  were  tumults  in  London,  due  entirely  to  the  non-payment  of 
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When  the  Dutch  war  broke  out  the  want  of  men  was  greater 
than  the  want  of  ships,  and  it  was  decided  to  press  all  seamen 
between  fifteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  a  ticket  being  given  to  each 
man  with  his  three  halfpence  a  mile  conduct  money  specifying  his 
physical  appearance,  and  which  he  was  called  upon  to  present  at 
the  port  where  he  joined  his  ship.^^  Attempts  were  made  to  keep 
crews  in  the  service  by  carrying  forward  thirty  shillings  of  each 
man's  wages  when  he  was  paid  off ;  but  this,  wrote  the  navy  com- 
missioners, caused  *  so  much  clamour  and  discontent  that  we  are 
scarce  able  to  stay  in  the  office.'  ^^  Under  th«  previous  regime  the 
men  had  been  glad  to  get  any  pay  at  all,  and  they  probably  strongly 
objected  to  any  proceeding  which  was  by  way  of  a  return  to  old 
customs.  Eventually,  however,  the  government  did  this  and  more, 
for  a  couple  of  years  later  it  was  customary  to  keep  three  months* 
pay  in  hand  if  the  men  were  turned  over  to  another  ship. 

A  long  step  in  advance  towards  the  future  discipline  of  the  navy 
was  madeJnJL652i_when,  on  25  Dec,  the  house  of  commons  enacted 
the  first  articles  of  war~to  which  the  service  had  ever  been  subjected, 
and  which  were  grounded  on  some  regulations  for  the  government 
of  Warwick's  fleet  passed  by  the  house  in  March  1648-9.'^  These 
articles  have  escaped  the  notice  of  writers  upon  naval  law,  who  begin 
their  history  of  the  subject  with  those  passed  in  1661 ;  these  latter, 
however,  were  only  based  upon  those  previously  existing  which  are 

prize  money,  and  these,  it  is  true,  required  to  be  suppressed  by  military  force.  But 
this  riot,  extending  over  two  days,  was  the  only  instance  in  which  the  government 
found  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  men,  and  does  not  warrant  a  general  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty during  eleven  years.  If  a  detailed  examination  of  the  remaining  instances  were 
worth  the  space,  they  could  be  shown  to  be  equally  due  to  causes  remote  from  politics. 
Historically  a  mutiny  among  English  seamen  has  never  necessarily  signified  disloyalty 
to  the  de  facto  sovereign  or  government ;  the  mutineers  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore  in 
1797  were  especially  careful  to  declare  their  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  their  failure  at 
the  Nore  was  probably  due  to  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  this  feeling.  If  the 
character  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  republic  is  compared  with  that  given  to 
Charles  I,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  charge  of  disaffection  can  be  maintained. 
^'  State  Papers,  Dom,,  Interreg.,  24  May  1652,  council  to  vice-admirals  of 
counties.  I  have  omitted  the  subject  of  impressment  from  these  papers,  intending 
to  treat  it  in  separate  form.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  while  in  many 
cases  the  government  officials  reported  that  the  men  were  coming  in  willingly  of  their 
own  accord,  in  others  the  press  masters  found  great  difficulty  in  executing  their 
warrants,  and  writers  of  newsletters  in  London  describe  the  seizure  of  landsmen  and 
forcible  entry  of  houses,  in  which  seamen  were  supposed  to  be  hiding,  in  a  fashion 
which  reminds  the  reader  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  two  versions 
are  not  irreconcilable ;  at  all  times  there  has  been  a  remainder,  after  the  best  men 
had  been  obtained,  difficult  to  reach  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  escape  a 
man-of-war. 

•«  Add.  MS.  9306,  fol.  85. 

'»  Thmiason  Pamphlets,  ^.  The  regulations  of  1649  again  were  only  adaptations 
of  the  rules  made  independently  long  before  by  each  lord  high  admiral  when  in 
command  of  a  fleet.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  formal  enactment  of 
the  articles  at  that  particular  moment  was  possibly  directly  connected  with  the  defeat 
off  Dungeness  in  November.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
obviously  not  aimed  at  the  men,  with  whose  conduct  no  fault  had  been  found,  and 
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the  groundwork  of  all  subsequent  modifications  and  additions  experi- 
ence showed  to  be  necessary  down  to  the  present  day.     They  were 
thirty-nine  in  number,  and,  so  far  as  paper  penalties  were  concerned, 
were  rigorous  enough .  No  punishment  was  adjudged  for  the  infraction 
of  the  first  article  relating  to  the  due  performance  of  divine  service, 
and  the  thirty-ninth  is  only  a  vague  reference  to  offences  not  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  articles,  and  which  were  punishable  accord- 
ing to  the  '  laws  and  customs  of  the  sea.'     Of  the  remaining  thirty- 
seven  thirteen  carried  the  infliction  of  death  unconditionally,  and 
twelve  that  of  death  or  lesser  punishment,  according  to  sentence  of 
court-martial,  or  court  of  war,  as  it  was  then  called.    The  parliament- 
ary bark  seems  to  have  been  much  more  ferocious  than  its  bite,  since 
in  all  the  numerous  courts-martial  mentioned  in  the  State  Papers 
and  elsewhere  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  in  which  the  death 
sentence  was  carried  out  and  very  few  in  which  it  was  pronounced. 
Moreover  precautions  were  taken  against  the  exercise  of  tyranny  by 
inferior   officers,  inasmuch  as  the  promulgation  of  the  code  was 
accompanied  by  an  order  that  the  accused  was  only  to  be  tried  for 
serious  offences  in  the  presence  of  a  flag  officer,  and  that  no  finding 
involving  life  or  limb  was  to  be  carried  out  without  the  approval  of 
the  generals  or  the  senior  officer  in  command;  and  as  trifling  charges 
w^ere  to  be  heard  before  the  captain  and  seven  officers  of  the  ship  in 
which  the  offence  was  committed  the  offender  had  a  fair  chance  of 
an  impartial  trial.     Very  soon  after  the  Eestoration  this  regulation 
fell  into  abeyance  and  prisoners  obtained  justice — too  often  Jedburgh 
— at  the  hands  of  the  captain  alone.     Only  one  case  of  a  really 
severe  sentence  on  foremast  men  is  to  be  found.      In  December 
1653,  in  the  middle  of  the  war,  six  seamen   of  the   *  Portland  ' 
were  found  guilty  of  inciting  to  mutiny  and   were   sentenced   to 
death.     This  was  commuted,  so  far   as  three  were  concerned,  to 
thirty  lashes  apiece,  and  for  the  other  three  to  stand  one  hour  with 
their   right  hands  nailed  to   the   mainmast   of  the  flagship  with 
halters  round  their  necks. -^     I  do  not  know  of  the  infliction  of  such 

severe  punishment  by  any  other  court-martial. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  mercantile  community,  the  thirty-fifth 
article,  relating  to  convoy  duty,  was  the  longest  and  most  explicit. 
Under  Henry  VIII  convoy  money  had  been  a  legal  charge ;  later  it 
had  become  difficult  to  obtain  convoy  protection  at  all,  and  when 
given  owners  and  captains  had  been  exposed  to  vexatious  and 
illegal  demands.  Now,  any  man-of-war  captain  not  performing 
such  duty  thoroughly  and  efficiently,  and  defending  '  the  ships  and 
goods  in  their  convoy  without  either  diverting  to  other  parts  and 

whose  position  was,  if  anything,  improved  by  them,  by  the  definition  of  crime  and 
l)unishment  and  the  institution  of  a  court  of  eight  officers,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  severest  clauses  are  those  affecting  officers  whose  conduct,  both  in  action  and 
when  cruising,  had  in  many  cases  caused  great  dissatisfaction. 
'■^°  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  31  Dec.  1653. 
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occa.sions,  or  refusing  or  neglecting  to  fight  in  their  defence  if  ^  they 
be  set  upon  or  assailed,  or  running  away  cowardly,  and  submitting 
those  in  their  convoy  to  peril  and  hazard,'  were  to  make  good  to 
the  owners  any  pecuniary  loss  so  caused.  As,  in  the  case  of  a 
valuable  cargo  and  a  penniless  naval  captain,  such  a  sentence  might 
be  equivalent  to  escaping  scot-free,  death  was  also  added  as  a  pos- 
sible punishment.  Any  captain  or  officer  demanding  or  receiving 
a  gratuity  was  to  be  cashiered.  From  19  Oct.  1649  the  house 
had  resolved  that  convoys  should  henceforth  be  provided  without 
charge,  and  in  1650  the  east  coast  fishermen  were  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  benefits  resulting.  Matters,  however,  did  not 
progress  altogether  smoothly.  Sometimes  merchantmen  were 
independent  and  when  the  government  provided  men-of-war  for 
the  Mediterranean  would  not  '  stay  half  a  day  '  to  obtain  their 
protection.^^  But  when  the  owners  belonging  to  Poole,  Weymouth, 
Dartmouth,  and  Plymouth  united,  nine  months  later,  in  begging 
for  a  stronger  guard  than  usual  to  Newfoundland  the  council 
recommended  them  to  defer  sending  a  fleet  till  next  year,  as  a 
convoy  could  not  be  spared.^^  From  other  papers  the  truth  seems 
to  have  been  that,  although  a  vessel  or  two  could  have  been  found 
for  the  work,  the  council  desired  to  obtain  for  national  purposes 
the  men  who  would  have  manned  the  merchantmen.  The  option  of 
sailing  with  or  without  convoy  was  not  always  left  to  the  discretion 
of  owners.  In  February  1653  the  council  sent  orders  to  some  of 
the  eastern  ports  that  no  vessel  was  to  sail  without  protection,  for 
which  preparations  were  being  made ;  but  in  July  the  owners  of 
three  ships  destined  for  the  Mediterranean  petitioned  for  leave  to 
send  them  without  the  escort  which  had  been  twice  promised  during 
sixteen  months  of  delay  and  of  which  there  was  still  no  sign. 
Criticism  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  these  things  were 
happening  during  the  strain  of  a  great  war  and  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  or  when  merely  at  war  with  Spain,  there  was  no 
want  of  promptness  in  the  action  of  the  authorities.  On  25  Feb. 
1656  Hull  petitions  for  a  convoy,  and  on  the  29th  it  is  ordered  ; 
Newcastle  on  10  Feb.  1657  obtains  an  order  the  same  day.  In 
January  1660  twenty-five  ships  were  on  convoy  duty,  one  being 
sent  down  to  St.  Helena  to  meet  the  returning  East  Indiamen  (this 
had  been  for  some  years  customary),  two  to  the  Canaries,  and  four 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  articles  of  war  seem  in  this  generation  to  have  troubled 
the  sailors  but  little,  since,  in  nearly  every  instance,  we  find  officers 
the  prisoners  before  the  court.  A  court-martial  would  not  enable 
the  treasurer  to  pay  wages  and  prize  money  too  long  over-due  or 
silence  men  of  whom  one,  who  knew  them  well,  said  that  they  were 

2'  state  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  4  Feb.  1652.  22  j^,^^^  ^5  j^^^  ^g-g. 
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*  an  unruly  and  untamed  generation,'  and  that  he  found  *  no  hope 
to  satisfy  them  without  their  full  pay.'  ^^  But  there  are  signs  that, 
notwithstanding  delays  in  payment,  the  men  gave  heartier  obedi- 
ence to  the  Commonwealth  than  they  had  given  to  the  crown  under 
similar  circumstances.  On  one  occasion  180  men  were  sent  down 
to  join  the  '  Fairfax,'  but  not  finding  their  raw  shipmates  already 
on  board  to  their  liking  announced  that  they  would  not  go  to  sea 

*  to  do  those  men  and  boys'  work  for  them.'  But  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  desert  they  betook  themselves  to  other  ships. ^'^  Three 
months  afterwards  the  navy  commissioners  received  the  welcome 
news  that  the  men  were  coming  in  '  cheerfully  and  in  great  numbers 
since  the  publication  of  the  late  encouragement  to  them,'  -^  and  from 
some  places  they  were  coming  up  as  volunteers.  From  Dover  and 
Deal  came  the  information  that  the  new  arrangements  were  '  much 
liked,'  and  that  the  greater  number  of  the  men  were  willing  to 
serve.^^  Commissioner  Peter  Pett  reported  from  Chatham  that  he 
found  *  the  seamen  in  general  to  be  very  tractable  and  complying, 
and  begin  to  attend  to  their  duties  handsomely.'  So  far  as  wages 
were  concerned  the  encouragement  spoken  of  related  to  the  in- 
creased pay  which  took  effect  from  1  Jan.  1653.  During  the  civil  W 
war  the  rate  had  been  19s.^'mbnth  ;  in  the  fleets  sent  against 
Eupert  it  had  been  raised  to  25s.  for  that  particular  service,  and  it 
was  now  to  be  24s.  for  able  seamen  ('  fit  for  helm  and  lead,  top  and 
yard'),  19s.  for  ordinary,  14s.  3<i.  for  gromets,  and  9s.  M.  for  boys. 

iEach  man's  capacity  was  to  be  marked  on  his  wages  ticket  when 
paid  off,  the  first  sign  of  the  present  discharge  note.  As  a  further 
inducement,  by  an  order  of  29  Jan.  1653  20  men  in  first-,  16  in 
second-,  12  in  third-,  8  in  fourth-,  6  in  fifth-,  and  4  in  sixth-rates 
were  to  be  rated  as  midshipmen,  with  pay  from  11.  10s.  to  2Z.  5s.  a 
month,  according  to  the  class  of  ship,  and  from  14  Dec.  1655  no 
one  was  to  be  so  rated  unless  able  to  undertake  an  officer's  duties, 
if  necessary.^''  Of  course  the  increase  by  the  government  caused  a 
corresponding  rise  in  merchant  seamen's  wages ;  and  at  Ipswich, 
soon  afterwards,  the  latter  were  so  hard  to  come  by  as  to  be  ob- 
taining master's  pay.  It  was  estimated,  although  the  number  proved 
to  be  insufficient,  that  16,000  men  would  be  required  in  1653,  and 
many  of  these  were  untrained  landsmen  and  boys,  almost  useless 
at  sea.  The  remaining  thousands  needed  were  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  It  has  been  suggested  that  soldiers  were  sent 
on  board  to  keep  the  sailors  in  subjection,  but,  beyond  the  quite 
adequate  explanation  of  a  war  demanding  a  larger  number  of  men 

23  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  Ix.  135,  October  1653,  Bourne  to  navy  commis- 
sioners. 

2*  Ihid,  xxix.  57,  October  1652.       «  jfti^^.  6  Jan.  1653.       -«  Ibid.  xxx.  84,  xlv.  m. 

2^  The  earliest  mention  of  midshipmen  that  I  have  noticed  is  in  a  letter  of  7  Feb. 
1642-3,  in  which  a  Mr.  Cook  writes  that  he  will  not  undervalue  himself  by  allowing 
his  son  to  accept  such  a  place. 
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f 
than  the  maritime  population  had  ever  before  been  called  upon  to 
supply,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  ill-feeling  between  soldiers 
and  sailors  such  as  would  have  inevitably  occurred  had  the  latter 
understood  it  as  an  attempt  at  intimidation.  Altogether  some 
3,000  or  4,000  soldiers  were  sent  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  different  discipline,  or  the  different  spirit,  animating 
the  army  and  the  navy,  that,  although  the  new  comers  suffered  the 
same  vexations  as  the  seamen  in  relation  to  postponed  pay  and 
prize  money,  in  addition  to  the  hardships  peculiar  to  the  sudden 
change  ifi  situation  and  duties,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  troubled 
the  executive  with  a  single  complaint  beyond  one  meek  remonstrance 
about  the  absence  of  hammocks.^®  The  seamen  appear  to  have 
decided  that  their  duties  began  and  ended  on  salt  water.  Captain 
Taylor,  at  Chatham,  informed  the  admiralty  commissioners  that 
ships  might  be  sent  to  sea  in  half  the  time  and  at  one-third  of  the 
cost  if  the  men  could  only  be  persuaded  to  help  in  their  preparation ; 
but  *  not  one  will  help  to  get  out  ballast,  or  take  it  in,  or  do  almost 
anything  tending  towards  despatch.'  Instead  of  working  they 
haunted  the  beershops  which  have  always  been  the  curse  of  their 
class.  Bourne,  the  commissioner  at  Harwich,  had  *  the  beginning 
of  an  ugly  mutiny,'  attributable  to  drink ;  but  Bourne  eventually 
succeeded  in  putting  down  the  alehouses  at  Harwich.  At  Plymouth 
vested  interests  were  too  strong  for  Hatsell,  the  agent  there  : — 

The  men  come  tippHng  ashore,  and  then  march  away  in  their  mad  fits. 
.  .  .  The  abominable  strong  drink  brewed  in  this  town  is  of  more  preju- 
dice to  the  state  and  to  the  poor  men  than  the  heads  of  all  the  brewers 
and  alehouse  keepers  here  are  worth.  .  .  .  The  government  here  protest 
they  cannot  remedy  it,  as  the  brewers  -have  grown  so  rich  they  contend 
with  them  at  law.  .  .  .  This  strong  drink  is  from  26s.  to  28s.  a  hogshead, 
and  stronger  than  sack,  and  when  a  sailor  has  drmik  one  bowl  of  it  it 
makes  him  half  out  of  his  wits.'-^^ 

Such  a  letter  explains  many  of  the  so-called  mutinies.  The  system 
of  payment,  again,  exposed  the  men  to  every  temptation,  since  a 
ship  might  be  a  year  or  two  at  sea  and  no  wages  were  given  or 
expected  until  she  was  ordered  in  for  repairs  or  laid  up,  the  result 
bemg  that  when  money  was  extraordinarily  scarce  cruisers  were 
kept  unnecessarily  in  commission  to  postpone  the  settling  day. 
Money  was  sometimes  borrowed  when  a  squadron  returned  to  port, 
and  of  32,000/.  obtained  in  this  manner  in  1657  10,200/.  was  still 
owing  in  1659.^0     There  are  numerous  expostulations  from  officers 

"«  The  pay  of  the  privates  was  18s.  a  month  ;  no  officer  of  higher  rank  than 
Serjeant  was  in  charge. 

-^^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  19  Apr.  1655.  Hatsell  to  Col.  John  Gierke  (an 
admn-alty  commissioner).  • 

='«  Ihid.  ccv.  54.  Desborow  lent  5,000Z.,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  back  ; 
seven  aldermen  19,500/.,  of  which  11,700Z.  still  remained. 
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about  their  long  over-due  pay,  but,  read  by  themselves,  these  lamen- 
tations are  sometimes  apt  to  leave  a  wrong  impression.  Edward 
Larkin,  for  instance,  gunner  of  the  '  Mayflower,'  petitions  in  1655 
for  two  and  a  half  years  of  his  *  dearly  earned  wages  '  of  which  he 
has  only  received  six  months ;  his  wife  and  family  are  turned  out 
of  doors,  his  goods  seized,  and  he  himself  arrested  for  debt.  This, 
taken  alone,  appears  to  be  a  pathetic  indictment  of  the  ways  of 
the  administration,  but  here  the  corrective  is  supplied  by  another 
paper  which  is  an  account  of  stores  embezzled  by  the  said  Edward 
Larkin. 

There  was  more  difficulty,  so  far  as  willingness  was  concerned, 
in  manning  the  fleets  during  the  war  with  Spain  than  during  the 
Dutch  war.  The  men  feared  tropical  climates,  and  *  are  so  afraid 
of  being  sent  to  the  West  Indies  that  they  say  they  would  as  soon 
be  hanged.'  Moreover  as  the  years  went  by  the  Commonwealth 
did  not  pay  more  promptly.  There  is  no  sign,  so  far  as  their 
debates  go,  that  parliament,  in  improving  the  position  of  the  men, 
had  ever  been  moved  by  other  than  purely  selfish  motives,  and  it 
may  have  been  felt  that  less  now  depended  on  the  attitude  of  the 
navy,  or  that  there  was  less  likelihood,  under  any  provocation, 
of  a  serious  outbreak.  Slight  ones  frequently  occurred  and  were 
invariably  attributed,  by  the  officers  on  the  spot,  to  the  non-pay- 
ment of  wages  or  prize  money,  and  were  as  invariably  appeased 
when  these  claims  were  settled.  Sometimes  discontent  was  rather 
an  excuse  than  a  cause ;  when  the  crew  of  the  '  Kuby  '  refused  to 
sail,  alleging  that  they  had  no  clothes  and  that  the  ship  was 
defective,  they  were  easily  persuaded  back  to  duty  when  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  their  landladies,  who  '  have  been  the  greatest 
instruments  to  hinder  their  going  on  board.'  In  the  matter  of 
prize  money  officers  of  high  rank  fared  little  better  in  dealing  with 
the  commissioners  of  prize  goods.  There  are  two  letters  on  this 
subject  addressed  in  August  1654  to  the  commissioners.  The  first 
is  mild  in  tone ;  the  second,  signed  by  sixteen  captains  in  the 
Downs,  curtly  points  out  that  their  prize  money  for  the  three  last 
actions  with  the  Dutch  is  still  due  and  that  unless  it  is  immediately 
paid  they  will  appeal  to  the  Protector. ^^  If  captains  were  com- 
pelled to  combine  and  threaten  we  may  imagine  how  the  sailors 
raged   vainly   against   official  penury  or  inertia.^^     Poverty  occa- 

">  Add.  MSS.  22546,  fol.  185,  and  18986,  fol.  176. 

^'^  The  methods  of  these  gentlemen  were  sometimes  directly  ancestral  to  those  of 
their  successors  in  the  prize  courts  of  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  one  case  a 
ship  was  condemned  and  its  cargo  sold,  apparently  on  their  own  sole  authority  ;  the 
admiralty  court  ordered  restitution,  and  then  the  commissioners  presented  a  bill  of 
2,000Z.  for  expenses  {State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  26  Feb.  1655).  A  contemporar 
wrote,  '  It  was  nothing  for  ordinary  proctors  in  the  Admiralty  to  get  4,000Z.  or  5,000Z. 
a  year  by  cozening  the  state  in  their  prizes  till  your  petitioner  by  his  discovery  to  the 
Council  of  State  spoiled  their  trade  for  a  great  part  of  it '  (T.  Violet,  A  true  tiarra^ 
iive,  etc.  Lond.  1659,  p.  8). 
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sionally  caused  the  prize  money  gained  by  one  section  of  the  naval 
force  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  wages  due  to  another ;  in 
October  1655  Blake's  men  were  partly  paid  this  way,  and,  vaguely, 
the  deficiency  thus  made  '  to  be  suppHed  some  other  way.  There 
are  hints  that  the  admiralty  court  itself  was  not  above  suspicion. 
Captain  Kendal,  of  the  '  Success,'  wrote  in  April  1654  that  sixteen 
months  previously  he  had  taken  a  Dutch  ship,  still  uncondemned; 

*  but  I  suppose  the  bribes  do  appear  very  large  in  the  admiralty 
court,'  and  *  I  fear  there  hath  been  much  corruption  in  the  admiralty 
court.'  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  the  prize  commissioners  to 
notice  that  the  difficulties  of  the  position  were  not  altogether  due 
to  themselves.  In  1654  they  wrote  to  the  admiralty  court  stating 
that  they  had  sold  ships  and  goods  to  the  value  of  70,000Z., 
but  could  not  keep  the  proceeds,  because  compelled  to  meet  the 
sums  charged  upon  them  by  the  council  of  state,  notwithstanding 
the  decrees  of  the  court  ordering  them  to  hold  the  money.  Being 
uneasy  about  their  position  they  desired  security  or  indemnity .^^ 
'Another  source  of  abuse  was  the  custom  by  which  crews  were 
allowed  to  plunder  a  prize,  on  or  above  the  gun  deck,  of  all  articles 
except  arms,  ammunition,  and  ships'  stores  ;  English  merchantmen 
recaptured  from  an  enemy  sometimes  experienced  more  loss  from 
the  rescuer  than  from   the  original   captor.     The  owners   of  the 

*  Sarah,'  recaptured  by  the  '  Falmouth,'  found  that  while  the  enemy 
had  done  five  pounds  of  damage  the  Englishmen  had  helped  them- 
selves to  the  value  of  500/.,  and  five  or  six  other  ships  were  simi- 
larly treated.^'' 

While  the  majority  of  the  men  made  protest  against  their 
wrongs  in  the  useless  and  prejudicial  form  of  riots,  there  seem  to 
have  been  a  thinking  minority  who  were  able  to  apply  to  their  own 
situation  the  principles  for  which  they  had  fought  and  which  had 

^^  ^ '"  sent  Charles  to  the  block  and  Cromwell  to  Whitehall.  These  men 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Protector,  which,  before  being  forwarded, 

^ ,  was  considered,  on  17  Oct.  1654,  by  a  council  of  two  admirals  and 

twenty-three  commanding  officers,  held  on  board  the  '  Swiftsure ' 
in  the  Downs,  at  which  it  was  decided  that  it  was  lawful  for  them 
to  petition  and  that  the  grievances  stated  were  real,  except  the  one 
relating   to   foreign    service.^^     i^   ^^^g   ^   g-g^^  ^^  ^i^^  ^-^^^g  ^^^^ 

admirals  and  captains  should  have  acknowledged  such  a  right  in 
the  'common  sailor,'  and  that  they  did  not  think  themselves  war- 
.  ranted  in  striking  oat  the  portion  of  which  they  disapproved  ;  they 
decided  that  it  should  be  '  so  far  owned  by  us  '  as  to  be  presented 
to  the  generals.     The  petition  was  as  much  a  remonstrance  as  a 

.       ^^  State  Papers,  Dora.,  Interreg.,  xc.  2.  34  j^^^^  jg  U2.xc\i  1654. 

=^  Resolutions  at  a  Council  of  War  on  board  the  Swiftsure;  The  humble  Petition 
_  of  the  Seamen  belonging  to  the  ships  of  the  Commonwealth.     These  two  broadsides 
are  in  the  British  Museum  under  the  press  mark  669  f.  19,  Nos.  32  and  38. 
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prayer,  and,  after  claiming  that  they  had  done  the  country  good 
service  and  borne  with  hardship,  sickness,  and  bad  food  for  its 
sake,  went  on  to  remind  the  Protector  that  parHament  had  declared 
its  intention  of  enlarging  the  liberties  of  the  people,  '  which  we 
were  in  great  hopes  of.'  Their  hopes  have  scarcely  yet,  so  far  as 
regards  seamen,  been  realised,  but  it  is  expressive  of  the  vast 
progress  the  passage  of  a  few  years  had  caused  in  the  political 
education  and  self-respect  of  a  class  hitherto  proverbially  debased 
and  unreflecting  that  constitutional  declarations  and  logical  appli- 
cations of  the  principles  their  rulers  suited  to  themselves  should 
have  begun  to  replace  the  hopeless,  unhelpful  turbulence  of  the 
last  generation.  They  seem  to  have  objected  to  foreign  service 
mainly  because  their  families  were  left  without  support  for  a  longer 
period  than  usual,  and  bitterly  complained  that,  in  accordance 
with  a  council  order  of  6  Dec.  1652,  they  were  not  permitted  to  go 
on  shore  nor  visitors  allowed  to  come  on  board  when  in  the 
Downs,  and  presumably  other  places,  keeping  them  *  under  a 
degree  of  thraldom  and  bondage.'  This  regulation  was  then  new 
to  them,  but  it  remained  in  existence  long  enough  to  be  one  of  the 
injustices  the  mutineers  of  1797  desired  to  have  redressed.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  was  a  prayer  that 

they  may  be  relieved  in  those  grievances  and  may  reap  some  fruits  of 
all  their  bloodshed  and  hardships,  and  that  they  may  not  be  iinprested  to 
serve,  they  humbly  apprehending  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  Freedom  and  Liberty  to  force  men  to  serve  in  military  employments, 
either  by  sea  or  land  ;  and  that  your  petitioners  may  be  as  free  as  the 
Dutch  seamen,  against  whom  they  have  been  such  instruments  in  the 
Lord's  hands  for  the  good  of  their  country ;  but  that  if  the  Common- 
wealth have  occasion  to  employ  any  of  your  petitioners  they  may  be  hired 
as  the  Dutch  are,  and  that  they,  or  their  lawful  attorney,  may  be  paid 
every  six  months  at  the  furthest,  and  that  such  other  encouragement  to 
their  relations  may  be  assured  in  case  they  are  slain  in  the  service  as 
shall  be  agreeable  to  justice,  etc.,  as  their  necessity  calls  for,  and  that  all 
■other  liberties  and  privileges  due  to  your  petitioners  as  freemen  of 
England  may  be  granted  and  secured. 

The  council  of  state  must  have  felt  that  the  world  was  indeed 
moving  when  P]nglish  seamen  called  themselves  freemen,  demanded 
■the  rights  of  freemen,  and  no  longer  admitted  prescription  as  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  continuance  of  their  wrongs.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  reference,  printed  or  manuscript,  to  this  petition  does 
not,  of  course,  iDrove  that  it  was  not  considered  and  replied  to, 
but  it  is  certain  that  if  any  promises  were  made  not  the  slightest 
practical  result  followed  them.  There  is  a  paper  assigned  to  this 
•date  which  may  have  had  an  indirect  connexion  with  the  affair.^^ 

3«  StaU  Pa'pers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  Ixxvi.  81,  1654  (?  Oct.) 
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It  is  a  report  from  the  admiralty  to  the  Protector  and  council 
dilating  on  the  state  of  the  naval  administration  and  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.  Every  sentence  of  their  long  narra- 
tive has  reference  to  the  want  of  money,  and  may  be  abstracted 
into  the  one  particular  that  while  8,000Z.  a  week  was  allowed  to  the 
admiralty  the  victualling  and  stores  absorbed  more  than  this 
amount,  leaving  nothing  for  wages  and  other  expenses.  Notwith- 
standing  these  embarrassments  favourite  captains  and  handy  ships 
seem  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  crews.  Eeferring  to 
the  '  Speaker '  and  the  '  Hind,'  an  official  writes :  *  Men  have  been 
on  board  seven  or  eight  days  in  hopes  of  being  entered,  which  I 
have  refused  to  do,  having  had  very  much  trouble  to  reduce  them 
to  their  complement.'  ^7  The  '  Sapphire,'  when  commanded  by 
Heaton,  was  another  vessel  in  which  men  were  eager  to  serve,  and 
to  such  purpose  that  out  of  84  prizes  brought  into  Plymouth  be- 
tween August  1652  and  December  1655  twenty  were  taken  by  her.^* 
The  death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  intrigues  which  followed  that 
event,  intensified  the  disorder  existing  in  naval  affairs,  but  even 
before  September  1658  the  strong  hand  which  had  kept  some  sort  of 
order  seems  to  have  been  losing  its  grip.  In  July  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty  told  the  council  that  *  the  credit  of  your 
navy  is  so  greatly  impaired  that,  having  occasion  to  buy  some 
necessary  provisions,  as  tallow  and  the  like,  your  ministers  can 
obtain  none  but  for  ready  money,'  and  they  complained  that  out  of 
the  customs  and  excise,  nominally  set  apart  for  the  navy,  half  was 
diverted  to  the  army,  2,000L  a  week  to  the  Protector,  and  judges' 
and  other  salaries  taken  from  it.-^'-^  The  debt  on  1  July  was  re- 
turned at  573,474L,  and  of  this  286,000/.  was  due  for  wages,  so  that 
w^e  can  understand  why  some  crews  had  been  for  two  and  three 
years  unpaid.  Yet  the  succession  of  Eichard  Cromwell  was  well 
received  by  the  fleet  in  the  Downs,  and  the  officers  and  crews  of 
vessels  on  outlying  stations,  such  as  the  '  Paradox '  at  Milford  and 
*  Assurance '  at  Scarborough,  hastened  to  announce  their  satisfac- 
tion. When  Montagu  wrote  to  Stokes,  commanding  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  signatures  to  an  address  promising  fidelity  to  Eichard, 
only  one  officer  of  that  squadron,  Captain  Saunders,  of  the  *  Torring- 
ton,'  manifested  any  hesitation  aboMt  signing  it.^^  In  their  address 
to  the  new  Protector  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  in  expressing  their 

^'  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  clxxiii.  2(>  Oct.  1657,  Morris  to  navy  commissioners. 

•"*  Add.  MS.  9304,  fol.  129.  The  '  Sapphire  '  seems  to  have  been  the  crack 
cruiser  of  her  time.  The  contrast  between  that  which,  with  all  its  faults,  was  a  strong 
administration,  morally  stimulating  to  officers  and  men,  and  the  enervating  Stewart 
regime  is  illustrated  in  the  life  and  death  If  the  expression  be  permitted— of  this 
ship,  and  exemplified  in  the  grim  entry  in  the  burial  register  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford, 
under  date  of  26  Aug.  1670,  '  Capt.  John  Pear^e  and  Lieut.  Logan  shot  to  death  for 
loosing  y«  Saphier  cowardly.' 

»»  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  clxxxii.  R,  0  July  1658. 

*"  Ibid.  15  Sept.  and  16  Nov.  1658.  -         " 
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affection  for  the  memory  of  Oliver,  speak  of  *  the  indulgence  he 
showed  to  us  who  served  him  in  his  fleet ; '  but,  unless  they  were 
alluding  to  the  higher  scale  of  pay  and  the  arrangements,  to  be 
presently  noticed,  made  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  owing  to  his  initiative,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  divine  what  indulgences  they  had  to  be  especially  grateful 
to  him  for.^^  By  June  1659  there  was  owing  for  wages  371,930^,*^ 
and  it  may  be  imagined  that  if  the  men,  whom  it  was  important  to 
conciliate,  remained  unpaid,  merchants  supplying  stores,  victual- 
ling agents,  and  dockyard  w^orkmen  fared  still  worse.  In  September 
the  crew  of  the  '  Marmaduke '  solicited  some  redress ;  they  said 
they  were  abused  by  their  officers,  cheated  of  their  victuals  and 
pinch-gut  money j''^  and  had  to  go  begging  about  the  streets, 
*  scoffed  and  jeered  at  by  other  nations.'  On  1  Feb.  1660  the 
wages  debt  was  354,000Z.,  some  ships  having  been  four  years 
unpaid,'*''  and  these  figures,  the  correlatives  of  which  existed  in 
every  other  branch  of  the  administration,  form  the  best  explanation 
of  the  equanimity  with  which  the  Kestoration  was  viewed  by  men 
who  may  have  seen  in  the  return  of  Charles  II  their  only  chance  of 
payment. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  occurs  the  earliest  attempt  to  afford 
P  the  men  some  of  that  attention  to  which,  when  ill  or  wounded,  they 
were  entitled.  The  arrangements  made  in  1649  and  1652,  although 
sufficient  for  ordinary  needs,  were  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of 
the  Dutch  war,  and  the  state  was  compelled  to  supplement  the 
existing  resources  for  the  relief  of  disabled  men  and  to  provide 
additional  aid  for  widows  and  orphans.  After  the  action  of  28  and 
29  Sept.  1652  the  council  ordered  the  lord  mayor  to  provide  space 
for  the  wounded  in  the  London  hospitals,  and  on  18  Oct.  500L 
was  assigned  to  the  mayor  of  Dover  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
injured  landed  there.  On  15  Dec.  the  admiralty  committee  passed 
a  formal  resolution  that  every  care  was  to  be  taken  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  and  that  the  London  hospitals 
were  to  receive  some,  and  the  most  suitable  port  towns  the  others. 
Every  ship  was  to  be  allowed  medical  comforts — rice,  oatmeal,  and 
sugar — at  the  rate  of  5Z.  per  100  men,  every  six  months,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  men  invalided  ashore  were  continued  in  pay  till  death 
or  recovery.     A  special  hospital  was  to  be  provided  at  Deal,  and 

■"  I  have  only  noticed  one  instance  of  direct  interference  by  Cromwell  in  minor 
details.  The  widow  of  a  seaman  killed  by  an  accident  on  the  'Fagons  '  had  petitioned 
the  commissioners  of  sick  and  wounded  for  help,  and  had  been  refused  by  them. 
She  then  appealed  to  the  Protector,  and  her  memorial  bears  his  holograph  direction 
to  the  commissioners  to  reconsider  their  decision,  the  case  being  the  same  '  in  equity ' 
as  though  the  man  had  lost  his  life  in  action  {State  Papers,  cxxx.  98,  10  Nov.  1656). 

•♦2  State  Papers,  Dora.,  Interreg.,  ccxii.  109.  The  revenue  of  England  for  1659  was 
estimated  at  1,517,000Z.  {Commons  Journals,) 

*^  Allowance  for  short  victuals.  *^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  ccxxii.  28. 
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from  1  Jan.  1'653  half  the  space  in  all  English  hospitals,  as  they 
became  empty,  to  be  reserved  for  the  seamen. ^-^  In  February  and 
March  1653  Portsmouth,  Deal,  and  Dover  were  full  of  wounded 
men ;  surgeons  were  sent  down  to  these  towns,  and  7s.  a  week 
granted  for  the  support  of  each  man.  Judging  from  the  returns, 
the  death  rate  among  the  injured  was  not  so  high  as  might 
have  -been  expected  if  the  conditions  existing  at  Portsmouth  also 
obtained  elsewhere.  There  the  sick  were  mostly  in  private  or  beer 
houses,  which  were  said  to  be  small  and  stifling,  besides  exposing 
their  occupants  to  the  temptation  of  drink ;  of  the  town  itself  the 
governor,  Nath.  Whetham,  had  nothing  good  to  say,  dwelling  '  on 
the  filthy  nastiness  of  this  place,'  unpaved,  undrained,  and  en- 
during an  ejiidemic  of  small- pox.^^  The  town  must  have  been  con- 
tinually full  of  suffering  men,  since  for  two  months  alone  of  1654 
the  cost  of  the  sick  and  hurt  there  was  2,300?.,  of  which  580Z.  went 
to  the  surgeons  and  325L  to  the  nurses.^^  Knowing  that  they 
would  be  repaid  any  outlay,  the  civic  authorities  of  the  coast  towns 
were  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  invaHds,  and,  for  a  time,  the 
government  spent  Hberallyin  this  direction.  In  August  1653  there 
were  1,600  men  at  Aldborough,  Ipswich,  and  adjacent  villages, 
whose  charges  amounted  to  some  thousands  of  pounds,  cleared  in 
due  course,  while  smaller  sums  of  958Z.,  400L,  and  1,366?.  were 
sent,  on  account,  to  Dover,  Weymouth,  and  Harwich ;  at  Yarmouth 
between  3  Aug.  1653  and  6  Feb.  1655  2,851/.  was  expended  in  the 
town  for  the  same  purpose.  In  some  respects  the  sick  men  were 
better  off  than  their  able-bodied  fellows.  Monk  and  Deane  re- 
proached the  admiralty  commissioners  for  paying  the  former  their 
wages,  but  not  the  latter,  and  '  we  think  it  neither  in  reason  nor 
conscience  to  employ  men  who  must  perish  for  want  of  clothes  lost 
in  the  service,  and  whose  famihes  are  starving,  and  yet  their  pay 
is  due,  their  tickets  signed,  and  their  captains  satisfied  they  will 
not  run  away.'  ^^ 

Hitherto  all  the  duty  of  superintendence  had  been  thrown  on 
the  navy  commissioners,  but,  in  view  of  their  protests  that  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  their  own  more  special  work,  a  new  depart- 
ment was  created  from  29  Sept.  1653,  consisting  of  four  com- 
missioners at  150/.  a  year  each  and  fifteen  subordinate  officers, 
who  divided  1,090/.  a  year  between  them.  They  took  the  title  of 
*  commissioners  of  sick  and  wounded  at  Little  Britain,'  where 
their  office  was  situated,  were  to  supervise  the  distribution  of 
mvahded  men,  provide  surgeons  and  medicines,  and  control  the 
authorities  of  the  towns.  They  had  also  to  take  charge  of 
prisoners,  see  that  the  convalescent  returned  to  their  ships,  and 
were  authorised  to  grant   gratuities  up  to  10/.  and  pensions  up 

"  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  20  Dec.  1652 

-  Ibid.21  and  26  March  1653.       -  md.  14  April  1654.         -  lUd.  5  April  1653. 
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to  6L  13s.  M.  A  pension  or  gratuity  might  be  augmented  by 
appeal  to  the  admiralty  committee,  although  we  may  be  certain 
that  such  a  petition  was  rarely  successful,  but  the  corresponding 
gifts  to  officers'  widows  were  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale.  To 
seven  captains'  widows  sums  ranging  from  400Z.  to  1,000L  were 
granted  in  April  1653,  and  it  seems  a  somewhat  uneven  ascent  from 
the  seaman's  widow  at  30L  to  the  captain's  at  1,000L  So  far  as 
applicants  of  inferior  rank  were  concerned,  the  commissioners  must 
have  had  their  time  fully  occupied  if  they  investigated  every  case  as 
closely  as  that  of  Susan  Cane.  They  held  that  5Z.  was  enough  for 
her,  as  she  had  not  lived  with  her  husband,  led  a  loose  life,  and 
possessed  more  than  ordinary  skill  in  making  stockings.  The 
institution  of  a  new  benefaction  caused  new  rogueries,  and  soon 
some  of  the  office  clerks  were  levying  commissions  on  the  donations 
given  to  these  women  and  were  in  partnership  with  people  who 
made  real  or  false  claims  on  their  behalf.^'-^  In  the  two  years 
ending  with  May  1656  some  12,000/.  had  been  disbursed  on  behalf 
^f  men  sent  on  shore  ill  or  injured ;  ^^  but  it  is  apparent  that, 
jalthough  the  Commonwealth  procedure  compared  very  favourably 
^with  the  indifference  which  preceded  it,  the  tender  anxiety  the 
government  displayed  for  the  sailor's  welfare  when  it  had  urgent 
|need  of  him  languished  after  the  Dutch  war  and  died  away  with 
the  Spanish  one.  Later,  in  the  year  1656,  the  bailiffs  of  Yarmouth 
^rote  to  the  admiralty  commissioners  that  the  commissioners  at 
Little  Britain  were  now  careless  about  paying  for  the  men  sent  on 
shore,  leaving  it  to  the  bailiffs  to  spend  the  town  money  and  get  it 
back  how  or  when  they  could.  The  squadron  before  Mardike  was 
considered  very  unhealthy,  there  being  usually  about  ten  per  cent, 
sick,  and  when  these  were  sent  home  they  were  simply  laid  on  the 
ballast  and  shot  about  by  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  the  ship  ;  '^^  and 
another  paper  mentions  the  '  noisome  smells '  produced  by  the 
condition  of  these  men.  Fleets  must,  however,  have  been  much 
healthier  than  in  earlier  times,  since  on  24  March  1659  the  number 
of  sick  in  nearly  3,000  men  under  Montagu  was  only  nine- 
teen, and  but  seventy-two  in  2,803  under  Goodson.''^  Li  1656 
independent  charities  relating  to  the  sick  and  maimed  existed  in 
the  shape  of  the  Chatham  chest,  Ely  Place,  the  Savoy  Hospital,  and 
the  commissioners,  and  it  was  then  suggested  that  they  should  be 
amalgamated,  both  on  account  of  economy  and  the  prevention  of 
fraud,  but  this  was  never  done.  For  several  years  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy  paid  735L  a  week  for  the  support  of  pensioners,  but  in  what 
proportion  this  was  divided  among  the  foregoing  charities  is  un- 
certain.^^ 

*«  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  31  March  3654.  ^»  Ihid.  cxl.  43. 

"  Ibid.  17  Dec.  1657.  "  Add.  MS.  9304,  ff.  133,  135. 

^^  It  would  not  be  just  to  pass  from  the  subject  of  the  aid  afforded  to  the  men  in 
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Of  these  institutions  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  details 
is  the  Chatham  chest.  For  the  three  years  1653-5  the  accounts 
stand  ^*— 


Revenue " 

Revenue  from  Lands  " 

Expenditure 

£ 

£        s.    d. 

£               s.    d. 

1653    5,653 

433  6  8 

10,065     0    0 

1654    4,000 ''6 

433  6  8 

4,531  18  10 

1655    4,000  <^« 

433  6  8 

4,500    0    0-^« 

There  was  thus  an  excess  of  outlay  over  receipts  for  these 
three  years  of  more  than  4,000^.,  and  Ed.  Hay  ward,  then  in  charge, 
asks  for  assistance  from  the  central  authority.  He  probably  ob- 
tained it,  as,  on  another  occasion,  Hutchinson  was  ordered  to  lend 
the  chest  3,000Z.'^^  In  March  1656  a  report  was  drawn  up  which 
made  the  income  from  land  382L  10s.  a  year,  and  recommended  the 
removal  of  the  chest  to  London  to  save  expense  and  the  inconveni- 
ences experienced  by  the  men.  From  this  report  we  learn  that 
officers'-  widows  were  entitled  to  pensions  from  it,  but  not  those  of 
the  men.^"  In  June  1657  there  were  800  or  900  pensioners,  but 
half  the  arrears  were  unpaid  ;  a  year  later  the  situation  was  worse 
and  the  delay  had  reduced  the  men  '  to  such  extreme  misery  that 
I  fear  many  of  them  have  perished  of  late,'  the  writer,  Pett,  having 
been  forced  to  leave  Chatham  to  escape  these  outcries.  Pett  adds, 
'  If  Rochester  Cathedral  were  given  to  the  governors  to  be  improved 
.  .  .  it  might  go  towards  paying  the  arrears.'  There  are  two  refer- 
ences in  the  Commonwealth  papers  which  suggest  that  Hay  ward  did 
not  escape  suspicion  then  of  having  appropriated  chest  money  to 
his  own  use,  but  in  the  inquiry  into  its  management,  begun  in  1662, 
the  weight  of  scrutiny  fell  upon  Pett.     Hayward  said  that  he  had 

disease  and  suffering  without  some  notice  of  Elizabeth  Alkin,  otherwise  '  Parliament 
Joan,'  who  wore  out  health  and  life  in  their  service.  This  woman  appears  to  have 
nursed  wounded  soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  for  which  she  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension, 
and,  in  February  1653,  volunteered  similar  help  for  the  sailors.  She  was  then  ordered 
to  Portsmouth,  and,  in  view  of  the  before-noticed  condition  of  the  town,  must  have 
found  very  real  work  to  which  to  put  her  hand.  If  325Z.  went  in  one  item  to  nurses 
there  must  have  been  plenty  of  a  kind  to  be  had  ;  but  she  gave  her  heart  to  her  help- 
less patients,  and  in  June  had  spent  not  only  all  the  government  allowance  but  also 
her  own  money,  as  '  I  cannot  see  them  want  if  I  have  it.'  She  was  then  sent  to 
Harwich,  and  on  22  Feb.  1654  returned,  weak  and  ill,  to  London,  with  only  3s.  remain- 
ing.  Of  the  last  30Z.  given  to  her  she  had  spent  U.  on  the  Dutch  prisoners  at 
Harwich :  '  Seeing  their  wants  and  miseries  so  great,  I  could  not  but  have  pity  on  them, 
though  our  enemies.'  A  week  later  she  again  appeals  for  at  least  an  instalment  of  her 
pension,  or  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital  in  which  '  to  end  my  days  less  miserably,'  having 
been  forced  to  sell  even  her  bed.  In  May  and  September  1654  two  warrants,  each  for 
lOZ.,  were  made  out,  and  her  name  does  not  again  occur. 

^*  State  Papers,  Dora.,  Interreg.,  c.  139. 

"  From  seamen's  wages.  se  gy  estimation. 

"  Average  for  three  years,  less  taxes.  ^s  gy  estimation. 

*»  Add.  MS.  9305,  13  Jan.  1657. 

"o  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  cxxv.  39,  ii.  Under  Charles  I,  widows  obtained 
donations  from  it,  but  no  pensions. 
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lost  all  the  books  relating  to  the  years  1648-55,  although  he  after- 
wards produced  some  of  them.  From  the  mterrogatories  addressed 
to  Pett  we  may  mfer  that  he  and  Capt.  John  Taylor,  who  was 
jointly  responsible  with  him,  amicably  passed  each  other's  accounts, 
that  the  accuracy  of  these  accounts  was  attested  by  only  some  of 
the  officers  who  should  have  signed  them,  that  the  same  travelling 
expenses  were  entered  three  and  four  times  over,  that  he  and  Taylor 
had  taken  large  sums  from  the  chest  as  salary,  no  commissioner 
having  ever  before  charged  for  his  management,  and  that  such  items 
occurred  as  52Z.  13s.  M.  for  the  governor's  dinners,  &c.,  at  one 
meeting,  lOZ.  a  year  salary  to  a  *  mathematician,'  and  9L  to  Taylor 
*/for  relief  for  a  fall.'  ^^ 

The  quality  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  men  and  the  honesty  of 
fthe  victualling  agents  both  steadily  deteriorated  during  the  Com- 
monwealth.    Complaints  began  to  be  frequent  about   1650,  and  a     \ 
fresh  contract  was  entered  into  with  Colonel  Pride  and  others  to 
undertake  the  duty  at  eightpence  per  head  at  sea,  and  sevenpence 
in  harbour,  the  government  bearing  the  cost  of  transport  to  fleets 
on  service.^2     The  lax  system  in  force  was  not,  however,  calculated 
to  act  as  a  deterrent ;  in  May  1650  a  victualling  office  clerk,  who 
had  embezzled  137/.,  gave  security  for  it,  and  was  suspended,  but, 
inferential ly,  only  until  the  money  was  refunded.     It  may  be  said 
that,  generally,  the  object  of  the  navy  authorities  in  cases  of  fraud 
and  embezzlement,  by  clerks  or  officers,  was  not  so  much  to  punish 
as  to  obtain  restitution.     Possibly  they  found  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  form  of  punishment.     During  1652  the  pressure  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  supplying  an  unprecedentedly  large  number  of  men 
produced  more  disorders  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  in  June 
the  contractors  were  called  before  the  council,  told  that  their  explana- 
^tions  were  unsatisfactory,  and  heard  the  admiralty  commissioners 
[irected  to  continually  watch  and  inspect  the  victuals  furnished,  ^je  j 
jtory  of  the  victualling  arrangements  during  these  eleyen  year g^'^ 
irings^ut  the  most  -striking  point  of  difference  between  the  Com-|T 
lonwealth  administration  and  those  which  were  antecedent  to  it  \ 
m  the  fact  that  matters  affecting  the  health  and  comfort  of  seamen 
were  not  ignored  as  in  previous  periods.  This,  we  know,  was  greatly 
due  to  political  necessity,  but  the  letters  remaining,  written   by 
officials  of  all  ranks,  show  that  a  conscientious  recognition  of  justice 
due  to  the  sailors,  and  of  responsibility  for  their  welfare,  widely 

«>  Add.  MS.  9317,  fol.  1  et  seq.  We  have  not  Pett's  reply,  and  the  full  force  of  the 
accusations,  as  they  stand,  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  they  were  made  by  royalist 
servants  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  a  Commonwealth  official.  The  committee  of 
inquiry  in  1662  consisted  of  Sir  J.  Mennes,  Sir  W.  Coventry,  Sir  W.  Penn,  W.  Eider, 
S.  Pepys,  and  K.  Ford. 

®2  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  30  Nov.  1650.  There  were  five  partners  joined 
with  Pride — John  Limbrey,  Wm.  Beak,  Thos.  Alderne,  Dennis  Gauden,  and  Rich. 
Pierce  (Audit  Office  Dec.  Accounts,  1708-96). 
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existed.  This  sentiment  is  much  more  clearly  marked  among 
captains,  admirals,  and  commissioners  than  among  the  ruling 
politicians,  although  members  of  the  government  were  doubtless 
not  unaffected  by  the  prevailing  spirit ;  the  financial  straits  of  the 
country,  however,  first  cramped,  and  then  destroyed,  reforms  which 
otherwise  might  have  become  permanent.  In  1652  new  buildings 
for  the  victualling  department  were  built  in  several  ports,  and  from 
February  1650  the  slaughterhouse  at  Deptford,  standing  on  '  the 
poore's  ground  '  and  originally  devoted  to  the  service  of  Greenwich 
Palace,  was  taken  for  that  of  the  state.^^  In  1653  the  rate  rose  to 
ninepence  a  head,  and  it  may  be  roughly  calculated  that  the  victual- 
lers were  called  upon  to  provide  at  least  some  7,500,000  lbs.  of  bread, 
7,500,000  lbs.  of  beef  and  pork,  and  10,000  butts  of  beer,  besides  cheese, 
butter,  fish,  and  other  necessaries.  The  mechanism  at  their  command 
was  little  superior  to  that  used  by  their  predecessors  under  Charles  I, 
and  English  agriculture  could  hardly  yet  have  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  civi]  war.  The  victualling  contracts  between  September 
1651  and  December  1652  came  to  332,000Z.,^''  a  sum  representing  a 
drain  on  the  food  resources  of  the  country  difficult  to  meet,  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  in  quantity  as  in  suddenness,  although  since  1648 
there  had  been  an  unbroken  series  of  years  of  dearth.  Eemembering 
commissariat  experiences  of  our  own,  happening  under  much  more 
favourable  conditions  within  living  memory,  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
there  should  have  been  complaints,  but  that  there  should  have  been 
comparatively  so  few  under  the  circumstances  which  might  almost 
have  excused  absolute  failure.  Pride  and  his  associates  were  con- 
demned because  they  were  judged  by  a  higher  standard  than  had 
previously  existed,  but  under  Charles  I  their  management  would  have 
been  praised  as  highly  successful. 

When  complaints  came  in  they  were  not  officially  pigeonholed 
but  at  once  inquired  into,  and,  so  far  as  lay  with  the  admiralty  com- 
mittee, the  wants  relieved.  On  17  May  1653  a  captain  reported 
that  he  had  no  medical  extras  ;  on  the  1 9th  the  navy  commissioners 
were  ordered  to  examine  into  this  and  remedy  it ;  on  16  June 
the  generals  of  the  fleet  wrote  about  the  badness  of  the  provisions, 
and  on  the  20th  the  navy  commissioners  were  directed  to  take  the 
victuallers  to  task.  The  beer  was  the  most  frequent  subject  of  pro- 
test, and  the  difficulty  was  met  by  sending  water  in  its  place,  to  the 
extent  of  500  tuns  at  a  time,  the  men  being  allowed  twopence  a 
day  to  reconcile  them  to  the  change.  At  least  one  brewer  laid  the 
blame  on  the  prices  paid  him,  and  frankly  said  he  could  give  nothing 
better  for  the  money.  Beer  and  other  provisions,  '  decayed  and 
unfit  for  use,'  were  licensed  for  export  free  of  customs,  perhaps  in 
the  hope  that  such  stores  would  go  to  Holland.     In  October  1651 

«=*  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  12  Jan.  1653,  and  Add.  MS.  9306,  fol.  2. 
*'  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  xxx.  10. 
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Pride  and  his  colleagues  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  resign 
their  contract,  and,  after  some  debate,  it  was  decided  to  constitute 
the  victualling  a  department  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  navy 
commissioners,  Capt.  Thos.  Alderne  being  made  its  head,  with  a 
salary  of  500Z.  a  year.^-^  Alderne  died  10  April  1657,  and  was 
succeeded  by  three  of  the  navy  commissioners.  Majors  Eobt. 
Thompson,  Neh.  Bourne,  andFr.  Willoughby,  who  were  thenceforward 
styled  *  commissioners  of  navy  and  victualling,'  and  who  received 
an  additional  250Z.  a  year  each  for  their  services.^^  Alderne  and 
his  successors  may  or  may  not  have  been  competent,  but  they  had 
little  chance  of  doing  well  under  the  financial  embarrassments  amid 
which  they  worked  ;  they  considered  themselves  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  continue  supplies,  of  whatever  quality,  from  hand  to  mouth. 
In  June  1655  bakers  and  brewers  were  petitioning  the  admiralty 
committee  that  although  in  January  they  had  been  promised 
monthly  cash  payments,  not  one  penny  had  yet  been  paid  them. 
The  whole  of  one  long  despatch  of  Blake's  ^^  is  made  up  of  com- 
plaints about  the  provisions  sent  out  and  censure  of  the  officials  at 
home.  We,  who  have  wider  knowledge  than  Blake  could  then  have, 
now  know  that  the  defaults  were  due  to  the  situation  rather  than  to 
the  men.  Orders  might  be  given  in  London,  but  the  local  con- 
tractors were  either  not  properly  controlled  or,  more  probably,  were 
defiant,  knowing  that  the  admiralty  could  hardly  go  on  provisioning 
the  fleets  without  the  credit  they  gave  it.  If  the  seamen  protested 
to  these  individuals  they  obtained  scant  consideration.  Some  of 
the  *  Tiger's '  crew  went  ashore  at  Harwich  to  show  the  victualling 
agent  there  bread  and  beer  which,  their  captain  agreed,  was  not  fit 
for  food.  The  agent  sent  for  the  baker  and  brewer,  and  the  former 
told  them  that  they  were  '  mutinous  rogues,'  that  it  was  good  enough 
for  their  betters,  and  next  time  should  be  worse.  In  another  port 
the  local  agent  told  the  purser  of  the  '  Maidstone,'  whose  men  had 
shown  provisions  absolutely  putrid,  and  to  whom  he  had  promised 
improvement  when  they  were  before  him,  that  the  more  they 
complained  the  worse  they  should  have.  This  coming  to  the  ears 
of  the  men,  some  of  the  *  Maidstone's '  crew  went  ashore  and 
wrecked  his  house.  As  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  approached 
matters  became  as  bad  as  they  could  well  be.  At  Plymouth,  in 
January  1660,  the  victualler  reported  that  he  had  been  obtaining 
stores  hitherto  on  his  own  credit,  but  would  do  so  no  longer  ;  that 
there  were  six  ships  in  port  with  starving  crews,  and  another  six 
expected,  and  that  the  only  way  open  to  him  was  to  turn  the  men 

«*  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  17  Oct.  1654,  1,  7,  14  Aug.  and  8  Sept. 
1655. 

*^"  It  is  said  that  Alderne's  executors  could  produce  neither  vouchers  nor  assets  for 
200,000Z.  imprested  to  him.  But  the  story  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  a  royalist 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  Sir  Wm.  Slingsby  ('  Discourse  of  the  Navy,'  fol.  58). 

«^  Add.  MS.  9300,  fol.  330,  19  Nov.  1656. 
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ashore  to  shift  for  themselves. «»  In  February  the  navy  commis- 
sioners  warned  their  chiefs  that,  unless  money  was  provided  within 
a  week,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  provisions  everywhere  and  that 
having  done  their  utmost  by  persuasion  they  must  be  acquitted  of 
blame.  Judging  from  the  number  of  their  letters  still  existing,  the 
navy  commissioners  must,  about  this  time,  have  been  pressing  the 
admiralty  committee  for  money  nearly  every  day,  either  for  wages 
or  stores ;  it  was  not  their  fault  if  any  one  remained  unpaid.  War- 
rants authorising  revictualling  were  posted  freely,  but,  as  Captain 
Heaton  wrote  from  Plymouth,  nothing  was  said  about  the  money, 
without  which  they  were  of  no  use.  Heaton  describes  graphically 
the  cruel  poverty  to  which  some  of  the  townspeople  there,  who  had 
trusted  the  government,  were  reduced  : — 

One  cries,  '  For  God's  sake  spare  me  20Z.  to  keep  me  out  of  prison  ;  * 
another  begs  for  money  to  buy  his  family  meat  to  eat,  and  to-day  I  saw  a 
poor  woman  beg  of  Mr.  Addis  ten  shillings  of  her  due,  to  buy  her  four 
poor  children  bread,  as  for  alms.  Not  long  since  a  baker  with  sad 
complaints  prevailed  with  Mr.  Addis  for  23/.,  and  was  as  glad  of  it  as 
though  the  money  had  been  a  free  gift.^^ 

While  this  letter  was  travelling  up  to  London  two  others,  of  the 
same  date,  were  coming  from  Hull.  One,  from  the  captain  of  the 
*  Bryer  '  to  the  admiralty  committee,  says  that  he  has  already 
written  nine  times  to  them,  and  that  his  officers  are  compelled  to 
buy  their  own  food  and  his  men  to  forage  for  themselves  on  shore  ; 
the  other,  from  the  victualling  agent  at  Hull,  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  their  warrant  to  furnish  the  '  Bryer  '  and  '  Forester,'  but, 
before  acting  on  it,  desires  to  know  how  he  is  to  be  paid.  Truly 
the  pious  hope  of  Capt.  Harman,  of  the  '  Kentish,'  that  Lawson 
would  *  be  an  instrument  of  bringing  the  victualling  to  its  former 
r^j  splendour,'    was   one   not  likely   to   lack   fulfilment   for   want   of 

,A'>   ^  occasion. 

^    ^>^  ""        It  had  long  been  customary  to  give  medals  and  chains  to  dis* 
'^J^  tinguished  officers,  but  parliament,  for  the  first  time,  extended  this 

form  of  distinction  to  the  men.  The  first  reference  is  a  somewhat 
doubtful  one,  being  an  order  of  the  house  of  15  Nov.  1649  for 
medals  for  '  several  mariners  '  who  had  done  good  service  the 
previous  year,  but  who  may  possibly  have  been  officers.  About  the 
second,  however,  there  is  no  question.  In  1650  Capt.  Wyard, 
of  the  'Adventure,'  fought  a  gallant  action  off  Harwich  against 
greatly  superior  force,  and  he,  his  officers,  and  crew  were  awarded 
medals  of  different  values,  ranging  from  the  one  of  50Z.  intended 
for  himself  down  to  others  worth  5s.  for  the  men,  each  '  with  the 
service  against  five  ships  engraved  on  one  side  and  the  arms  of  the 
Commonwealth  on  the  other.' '»     There  were  at  least  20,000  men 

"«  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  31  Jan.  1660.  «»  Ibid.  6  March  1G60. 

^»  Ibid.  16  Aug.  1650. 
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emplo3'ed  during  1652-4,  but  the  whole  number  of  medals  for  the 
war  was  only  169  ;  of  these  79  were  small  ones,  and  may  have  been 
intended  for  the  seamen,  although,  as  they  were  all  of  gold,  it  is 
unhkely.  Nine  of  the  larger  ones  were  with  chains,  the  smaller 
weighed  18  dwt.  11  gr.  each,  and  the  total  cost  was  2,060Z.  One 
alone  had  *  the  service  done  in  the  "  Triumph  "  expressed  on  it.'  ^^ 
The  government  was  never  unduly  liberal  in  dealing  with  naval 
men.  Major  Fr.  White,  for  bringing  the  news  of  Dunbar  to  London, 
was  given  300L  ;  Capt.  Young,  for  following  the  Spanish  fleet  for  a 
week  in  1657,  and  then  seeking  Blake  with  the  information  which 
enabled  him  to  destroy  it  at  the  Canaries,  was  granted  1001. 

The  sale  of  clothes  to  the  men  was  not  confined  to  any  one 
vendor,  and  scandals  in  this  department,  if  they  existed,  do  not 
appear  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  till  1655. 
Then  an  order  was  issued  from  the  navy  office  that,  *  upon  conside- 
ration of  the  several  abuses  done  by  those  that  serve  the  state's 
ships  with  clothes,  by  exorbitant  prices  and  bad  goods,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  poor  seamen,'  the  clothiers  were  not  to  send  any  on 
board  ship  without  the  permission  of  the  navy  commissioners.^^ 
Two  months  later  prices  were  fixed  as  follows  :  ^^ — 

S.      (J.  S.         (I. 

Canvas  jackets       1  10  each  Shirts     ...    2     9  each 

,,       drawers     1    8    ,,  Shoes      ...    2     4  a  pair 

Cotton  waistcoats  2    2  each  Linen  stockings  10      „ 

„      drawers    2    0,,  Cotton      ,,  10      ,, 

This  outfit,  if  a  complete  one,  does  not  seem  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  winter  service  in  the  Channel,  although  it  is  a  nearer  approach 
to  a  uniform  than  existed  much  later.  The  commissioners  were 
careful  to  repudiate  any  responsibility  for  the  clothes,"^  though,  as 
we  see,  they  interfered  when  they  considered  it  necessary,  and 
allowed  a  sum,  usually  2Z.,  to  each  man  if  his  kit  had  been  lost  in 
action  or  by  shipwreck. 

Compared  with  the  accessions  of  previous  reigns  the  following 
list  of  new  vessels  is  startling  in  its  magnitude,  and  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintenance  is  another  item  which  helps  to  account 
for  the  chronic  difficulties  besetting  the  treasurer  of  the  navy :  ^^ — 

"  state  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  cxliv.  G6,  68,  and  Add.  MS.  9305,  fol.  155. 

'2  Ibid,  cxvii.  64,  11  Dec.  1655.  "  Ibid,  cxxxiv.  64. 

'*  Ibid.  cxlv.  47,  September  1656. 

''^  This  list  is  based  on  that  of  Bering  (Archaeologia,  xlviii.),  but  corrected  where 
collation  with  the  State  Papers  and  other  authorities  points  in  some  cases  to  the  cer- 
tainty, in  others  to  the  probability,  of  Bering's  being  in  error,  completed  by  the  inser- 
tion of  omitted  dates,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  all  such  vessels  as  were  wrecked, 
captured,  destroyed,  or  sold  out  of  the  service,  between  1649  and  1660  and  which  the 
Archaeologia  list,  being  only  one  of  ships  effective  in  1660,  does  not  profess  to  supply. 
Prizes  are  printed  in  italics,  and  captured  privateers  are  further  indicated  by  an 
asterisk.  Being  the  first  attempt  at  a  complete  Commonwealth  navy  list,  it  must 
almost  necessarily  contain  some  errors,  but  it  is  certain  that  every  ship  here  mentioned 
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Prize 

Built 

At 

By 

II 
3. 

Beam 

5  o 

1 
s 

1 

Ft. 
17  6 

15-6 
17 

15-7 

15 

16 
16 

14-6 
14 

l7 
15-6 

12 
12 

12 

Net 
Ton- 
nage 

Gross 
Ton- 
nage 

m 

3 
o 

Fairfax  •    . 
Guinea  (b)  76     . 
Jermyn  »  ^ 
President  77      . 
Speaker     . 
Success 

Tiger's  Whelp  ^^ 
Advice 
Amity  (B). 
Assistance 
Concord  (b)*     . 
Centurion  . 
Dover 

Eagle"        .        . 
Elizabeth  Prize*^ 
Foresight  . 
G?-eat  Charity    . 
Pelican ''    . 
Marigold  * 
Portsmouth 
Mary  Prize  *  "  . 
Reserve     . 
Antelope  '° 
Bryer »      . 
Converline. 
Discovery  (b)'' 
Fortune'-  . 
Gilliflower   (b)] 
78'-'       .        .]" 
Laurel  '*     . 
Martin  Prize  *  '^ 
Mayflower  (b)  '" 
Mermaid    . 
Nightingale      . 
Peacock^''  . 
Pearl . 

Old  President  '» 
Little  President '^ 

1649 

1649 
1649 

1650 
1650 

1650 

1650 

1650 

1651 
1651 

— 
1651 

1651 

1651 

1651 
1651 

1649 
1649 

1649 
1649 

1650 
1650 
1650 
1650 
1650 
1650 

1650 

1650 

1650 

1650 
1651 

1651 

1651 
1651 

1651 
1651 
1651 

1651 

Deptford 

Deptford 
BlackwaU 

Woodbridge 

Deptford 

Ratcliff 
Eedriffi 

Deptford 

Portsmouth 
Woodbridge 

Portsmouth 

Limehouse 
Horselydovvu 

RatclifE 

p.  Pett,  sr. 
Johnson 

P.  Pett,  jr. 
H.  Johnson 

P.  Pett,  sr. 

Castle 

Shish 

Taylor 

Eastwood 

P.  Pett,  jr. 

Graves 
Shish 

P.  Pett,  sr. 

Ft. 
116 
90 

102-9 
116 

100 
85 
102 

104 
100 

102 
106 
100 

99 

100 
120 

103 

86 
86 

Ft. 

35-8 

28 

29-6 
34-9 

31-2 

31 

31 
31-8 

31 

28-6 
20-8 
- 
28-4 

31-1 
36 

30-1 

25-2 
25-2 

25 

— 

Ft. 

14-6 

14 

12-6 
14-6 

12-3 

14 

13 

13 
13 

13 

11-10 

15-4 

14-2 

12-4 
16 

15 

10 
10 

10 

375 

445 
696 
380 

516 
354 
521 

531 
571 

524 
400 

422 
513 

500 

289 
2»9 

285 

789 
500 

593 
928 
506 

690 
472 
694 

690 
681 

698 
553 

600 
688 

666 

385 
385 

64 
30 

42 
52 
31 

40 
30 
40 
26 
40 
40 
12 

40 
38 
38 
30 
38 
36 
40 
56 
18 
40 
20 

32 
38 

20 
22 
22 

22 

12 

'  Burnt  at  Chatham,  March  1653.  -  Disappears  before  1653.  ■■  Sold  before  Nov.  1658.  *  Sold, 
Aug.  1659,  =  Hulk  at  Chatham  in  1660.  •=  Disappears  before  1653.  ''  Burnt  at  Portsmouth,  Feb. 
1656.  «  Sold,  1658.  "  Sold,  June  1657.  ■«  Wrecked  on  coast  of  Jutland,  30  Sept.  1652.  "Burnt 
at  Jamaica,  1655.  "  Captured  by  Dutch,  Aw/.  1652.  ''  Sold,  .Tune  1657.  '*  Lost  on  Newark 
Sands,  1657.  ''^  Sold  before  Sept."l653.  '^  Sold,  1658,  "  Sold  before  Nov,  1658,  '«  Sold,  Aug. 
1655.  '"  Sold,  1G57. 

was  carried  on  the  navy  list  of  the  state.  A  few  others  omitted  as  doubtful  or  more 
than  doubtful  may  really  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  it ;  some  of  the  prizes  assigned  to 
1653  may  belong  to  1652,  and,  in  some  instances,  continuity  or  similarity  of  name 
renders  the  exact  date  of  purchase  or  capture  a  little  problematical.  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  overload  this  list  with  the  innumerable  references  which  could 
be  given,  especially  as  the  measurements  seldom  exactly  agree  in  the  various  papers, 
but  no  name  has  been  inserted  except  on  what  appears  to  be  sufficient  authority. 
Bering's  '  Dolphin,'  '  Minion,'  and  '  Pearl  Brigantine  '  I  have  been  unable  to  place  ;  the 
'  Pearl '  is  only  once  mentioned,  in  1658,  as  being  '  for  use  as  occasion  requires.'  The 
'Diver,'  which  is  also  given  by  him,  was  not  a  man-of-war  at  all,  but  a  hoy  temporarily 
hired  for  use  in  recovering  the  guns  of  wrecked  ships,  and  the  '  Princess  '  was  not 
launched  till  August  1660.  Some  of  the  Dutch  prizes  were  converted  into  fire  ships 
before  being  sold.  The  use  of  fire  ships  was  not  new  in  either  the  English  or  foreign 
services,  but  they  now  appear  to  have  been  systematically  attached  to  fleets  and,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  to  have  been  used  with  effect. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  document  of  April  1660  {State  Papers,  ccxx.  33), 
which  purports  to  be  a  list  of  ships  then  existing,  is  altogether  untrustworthy. 

'«  The  '  Guinea,'  '  Amity,'  '  Concord,'  '  Discovery,'  '  Gilliflower,'  '  Mayflower,' 
♦  Hopewell,' '  Accada,' '  Nonsuch  Ketch,'  and  '  Marmaduke  '  were  bought  into  the  service 
in  the  respective  years  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  are  marked  'B.' 

"  Or  '  Great  President. 

"  The  '  Gilliflower,'  then  called  the  '  Archangel,'  and  the  '  Marmaduke  '  were  two 
prizes  taken  by  Rupert,  recaptured  at  sea  by  their  own  crews,  brought  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  taken  into  the  service. 
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11  = 

1 

5l 

1     ^ 

Net    Gross  1 

S 



Prize  I 

Built 

At 

By 

Beam 

&t3 

fl 

Ton- 

Ton-| 

3 

^■s 

fl"S 

nage 

nage 

dJ 

1 
1 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Primrose '" 

— 

1651 

Taylor 

86 

25-2 

10 

12 





22 

Sapphire    . 

— 

1651 

RatclifE 

P.  Pett,  sr. 

100 

28-10 

11-9 

13-6 

412 

589 

38 

fresco  *»'. 

1651 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

"Worcester 



1651 

Woolwich 

Burrell 

112 

32-6 ; 

14 

16 

629 

838 

48 

Adam  and  Eve  *^ 

1652 

— 

— 

-  ! 

— 

— 

200 

20 

Advantage'^'' 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

Arms   of  Hoi-  ) 
land^^            i 

1652 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

Convert'^  . 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

26 

Civw'"       . 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 



36 

Deptfortl  *'' 

_ 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1- 



4 

Diamond    . 

— 

1652 

Deptford 

P.  Pett,  sr. 

105-6 

31-3 

13 

16 

547 

740 

40 

Dolphin  '^  . 

1652 





— 







30 

Drake 

_ 

1652 

Deptford      i 

P.  Pett 

85 

18     ! 

7 

9 

113 

153 

14 

Duchess ""  . 

1652 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



24 

Endeavour "''     . 

1652 

— 

■ 

—  - 

— 

— 

— 



. 

36 

Falmouth  *' 

1652 

— 



— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

20 

Gift  Major 

1652 

— 

90-8 

30-8      11-6 

13-6 

480 

653 

26 

Golden  Falcon  '^ 

1652 

— 

, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Golden  Lion  ^^   . 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Heartsease  ^*      . 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



36 

J/ound       . 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



36 

Hope  ■■''       . 

1652 





— 

— 

— 

— 

_^ 

26 

Hopewell  (b)''«  . 

— 

1652 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

Horseleydown  =*' 

— 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

4 

Hunter  ^^    . 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kentish     . 



1652 

Deptford 

Johnson 

107 

32-6 

13 

15 

601 

801 

40 

Marmaduke  (b) 

— 

1662 

— 

— 

4U0 

533 

32 

Martin       . 



1652 

Portsmouth 

Tippetts 

64 

19-4 

7 

92 

124 

14 

Merlin 

— 

1652 

Chatham 

Tajior 

75 

18 

78 

T 

105 

141 

14 

M.ddleburgh^^  . 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

Oak  *" 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Paul  . 

1652 





84 

26 

96 

I    10-6 

1     290 

384 

22 

Feter  " 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

j     - 

— 

32 

Plover "     . 

1652 



- 

— 



'     — 



26 

Princess  Maria  " 

1652 

— 



—     '     — 

i     — 

— 

_ 

36 

Raven  **     . 

1652 



— 

— 

; 

— 

j     — 



36 

Recovery  *^ 

1G52 

— 



1     — 

— 

1       

— 

— 

_ 

26 

Ruby 

— 

1652 

Deptford 

P.  Pett,  sr. 

:   105-6 

31 6  '    13 

16 

556 

745 

40 

Sampson  *^ 

1652 

— 

j         

— 

—     1     — 

— 

— 

— 

32 

Sophia 

1652 

— 

—          — 

— 

300 

1     400 

26 

Stork  " 

1G52 

i     — 

\ 

—     :    — 

— 

— 

1     

— 

Sun*^ 

1652 

!    — 

— 

— 

;    — 

— 

— 



12 

Sussex  *^    . 

— 

1652 

— 

— 

j    — 

I     — 

— 

1     — 

46 

Swan   '"    . 

1652 

— 

1     — 

;       

t 

1     ■    ' 

— . 

.[     — 

22 

Violet^'-      .     ^  . 

1652 



— 







44 

Waterhound^'-  . 

1652 

_ 

— 

1       — 

— 

i 
j 





32 

Welcome    . 

1652 

— 

1    — 

— 

400 

533 

36 

Weumouth'^ 

1652 

— 



— 

I       — . 

— 

— 

120 

160 

14 

Wildman  " 

1652 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

Augustine  . 

1653 

— 

100 

1    26 

14 

14 

359 

478 

26 

Bear  . 

1653 



' 

106 

26-6 

14-6 

14-6 

395 

526 

36 

Black  Raven  "  . 

1653 

— 

.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

300 



38 

Bristol  79  . 

— 

1653 

Portsmouth 

j     Tippetts 

104 

31-1 

13 

15-8 

532 

]     680 

44 

Cardiff  . 

1653 

— 



— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

18 

Church  ^^^   . 

1653 



1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

300 



30 

Elias  . 

1653 

— 



101 

27-6 

11 

14-6 

4U0 

533 

36 

Essex 

j     - 

1653 

Deptford 

1    Ph.  Pett 

115 

33 

13-8 

17 

742 

989 

48 

Fairfax  80 . 

— 

1653 

Chatiiam 

j      Tavlor 

120 

35-2 

14-6 

\    16-6 

745 

993 

52 

Falcon  Flyhoat ' 

1653 

— 

1 
1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

Fortune''^  . 

1653 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

Golden  Cock^^  . 

1653 

— 

1        

i     — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

=""  Wrecked  on  the  Seven  Stones,  1656.  -'  Wrecked,  1651.  ==  Sold,  June  1657. 

"  Sold,  Aug.  1655.  "  Blew  up  iu  West  Indies,  July  1656.  -'  Sold,  1659.  ^^  Sold,  1656. 

"■^  Sold,  1659.  ^«  Disappears  before  1658.  "^  Sold,  1654.  ^°  Sold,  1656.  ■''  Sold,  1659.  -^-^  Sold, 
1658.  •''■'  Sold,  1653.  ="*  Sold,  1656.  ===  Sold,  1657.  =>«  Sold,  1656.  ••"  Sold,  1655.  ^«  Lost  iu 
action  of  July  1653.  ""  Sold  before  Nov.  1658.  •"■  Lost  in  action  of  July  1653.  •"  Sold,  1653. 
"  Sunk  in  action  of  Feb.  1653.  "  Wrecked  on  the  Goodwins,  1658.  "  llecaptured  by  Dutcli,  April 
•1654.  «  Sold,  1655.  «  Sold,  1658.  •"  Hulk  at  Deptford  in  1660.  "  Sold,  1654.  "  Blew  up  at 
Portsmouth,  9  Dec.  1653.  "  Sold,  1654.  "  Hulk  at  Woolwich  in  1660.  "  Sold,  1656.  =^'  Sold, 
1657.  "  Sold,  1654.  "  Sold  before  Nov.  1658.  "  Hulk  at  Harwich  in  1660.  "  Sold,  1658. 
"  Sold,  1654.  '-''  Sold,  1656. 

"  There  is  a  model  of  the  '  Bristol '  in  the  museum  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  College 
of  Greenwich.  No  confirmatory  evidence  is  added  to  the  bare  statements  of  names 
and  dates  on  the  labels  attached  to  these  models,  and  the  dates  assigned  to  some  of 
them  do  not  inspire  a  heedless  confidence.  However,  from  the  character  of  the 
decoration,  &c.,  the  model  ticketed  '  Bristol '  is  probably,  at  any  rate,  of  this  period. 

80  Eebuilt. 
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THE  NAVY  OF 


Jan, 


Prize 

Built 

At 

By 

II 

Beam 

51 

To 

Net 
Ton- 

Gross 
Ton- 

^■s 

Ft. 

fi^ 

p 

nage 

nage 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Hare^       . 

1653 

_ 

■  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Half  Moon'''     . 
Hampshire 

1653 



— 

— 

— 

— 

300 

— 

30 

1653 

Deptford 

Ph.  Pett 

101-9 

29-9 

13 

14-10 

481 

•  594 

38 

Hector 

1653 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

150 

200 

30 

John  Baptist "  . 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Katherine  ®^ 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

King  David  ^*    . 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Little  Charity  " 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

Lizard'*    . 

1653 



— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

133 

16 

Mathias     .        . 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

500 

666 

38 

Marigold  Hoy  . 

— 

1653 

32 

14 

7 

7 

-:— 

— 

— 

Newcastle . 



1653 

BatolifE 

Ph.  Pett 

108-6 

331 

13-3 

16 

631 

841 

44 

Orange  Tree  *«  . 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

300 

— 

26 

Ostrich^''   . 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

J*aradox    .        , 

1653 



— 

— 

— 

— 

120 

160 

12 

Pelican  Prize  °* . 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34 

Ploeer  *'     . 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

Plymouth  . 

— 

1653 

Woolwich 

Ch.  Pett 

116 

34-8 

14-6 

17 

741 

988 

54 

Portland    . 

— 

1653 

Wapping 

Taylor 

105 

3211 

12-10 

16 

605 

806 

44 

Redhart  » '"       . 

1653 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Jienoirn  "  . 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

Rosebush    . 

1653 



— 

— 

— 

— 

300 

400 

34 

Satisfaction 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

220 

293 

26 

Sparroic''- 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

80 

12 

Swiftsure  81      . 

_ 

1653 

Woolwich 

Ch.  Pett 

116 

37-4 

14-10 

18 

740 

986 

60 

Tulip ' '      . 

1653 

_ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

■    — 

32 

Westergate 

1653 



86 

24-6 

11-6 

13 

270 

365 

34 

Wren  '*      . 

1653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Yarmouth 

— 

1653 

Yarmouth 

Edgar 

105 

33 

13-3 

17 

608 

810 

44 

Adviser'^  . 

— 

1654 













8 

Basing 

— 

1654 

Walderswick 

Shish 

80 

24-6 

10 

12 

255 

340 

22 

Cut « '«       . 

1654 

— 

— 









8 

Colchester 

.-_ 

1654 

Yarmouth 

Edgar 

83 

25-6 

10 

12 

287 

382 

24 

Fagons  82  . 

— 

1651 

VV'ivenhoe 

Page 

82 

24-8 

10 

12 

262 

349 

22 

Gainsborough   . 

— 

1654 

Wapping 

Taylor 

100-10 

31-10 

13 

15 

543 

724 

40 

Gloucester 

— 

1651 

Limeliouse 

Graves 

117 

34-10 

14-6 

18 

755 

1,006 

50 

Grantham 

— 

1654 

Lidney 

Furzer 

80 

25 

10 

11-6 

265 

323 

28 

Indian "    . 

165t 

__ 









44 

Islip  '•        .        . 

— 

1G54 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 



22 

Jersey 

— 

1654 

Maldon 

Starling 

102-10 

32-2 

13-2 

15-6 

560 

746 

40 

Langport  . 

— 

1654 

Horseleydowii 

Bright 

116 

35-7 

14-4 

17 

781 

1,041 

50 

Lvme 

— 

1651 

Portsmouth 

Tippetts 

117 

35-2 

14-4 

18 

769 

1,025 

52 

Maidstone. 

— 

1654 

VVoodbridge 

Munday 

102 

31-8 

13 

16 

566 

754 

40 

Marston  Moor  . 

— 

1654 

Blackwall 

Johnson 

116 

34-6 

14-2 

17 

734 

978 

52 

Nantwich  . 

— 

1654 

Bristol 

Bailey 

86  8 

26-4 

10-4 

12-6 

319 

425 

28 

Newbury  , 

— 

1654 

Limehouse 

Graves 

117 

35 

14-5 

17-6 

765 

1,020 

52 

Nonsuch             1 
Ketch  (B)"[ 
Preston      . 

_ 

1654 

27 

15-6 

6 



60 

80 

8 

— 

1654 

Woodbridge 

Gary 

101 

30 

13 

16 

550 

642 

40 

Seahorse  ^^ 

1651 

— 



26 

Selby . 

— 

1651 

Wapping 

TavJor 

85-6 

25-8 

10 

12 

299 

398 

22 

Sorlings  *  83      , 

1651 

— 





250 

333 

28 

Taunton    . 

— 

1654 

BatclifE 

Castle 

100-6 

31-8 

13 

16 

536 

714 

40 

Torringtou 

— 

1651 

Ph.  Pett 

116-8 

34-6 

14-2 

17 

738 

984 

52 

Tredagh    . 

— 

1654 

117-3 

35-2 

14-5 

17 

771 

1,008 

60 

"Winsby      . 

— 

1654 

Yarmouth 

Edgar 

104 

33-2 

13 

17 

607 

809 

44 

Bridgewater 

— 

1655 

Deptford 

Chamberlain 

116-9 

34-7 

14-2 

17 

742 

989 

52 

Cornelian  » 

1655 



12 

Dartmouth 

— 

1655 

Portsmouth 

Tippetts 

80 

25 

10 

12 

230 

306 

22 

Eaglet 

— 

1655 

Horseleydown 

Huggius 

60 

80 

8 

Fame »       . 

1655 

— 









90 

120 

10 

Hawk 

— 

1655 

Woolwich 

Cooper 

42 

16 

8 



60 

80 

8 

Hind  . 

— 

1655 

Waveney 

Page 

42 

16 

8 

— 

60 

80 

8 

..  e  .^^I'f,^^'^'^'  1655.  «'  Sold,  1659.  «^  Sold,  1656.  «'  Sold  before  Nov.  1658. 

i<,il     'el  o^-, ,  n.  ,  ''  ^"^•^'  1^^*^-  "'  Sol'^'  1*555.  "  Hulk  at  Portsmouth  in  1660.  «»  Sold, 

«  r^',         Sold,  1657.        '"Sold,  1654.        "  Sold,  1654.      "  Sold,  1659.        "  Sold,  1657.         '*  Sold,  1657. 
laken  by  a  privateer  m  1655.        «  Taken  by  a  privateer  in  1656.       "  Sold,  1659.        '«  Wrecked  near 
inyerlochy,  24  July  1655.        "  Taken  by  a  privateer  in  March  1659,  and  recaptured  by  a  cruiser  in  the 
following  April.  *»  g^i,!^  i655. 

«'  Rebuilt. 

^-  Most  of  the  Commonwealth  ships  were  named  after  some  event  of  the  civil  war. 
This  is  probably  a  derivative  of  St.  Fagans,  near  Llandaff,  where  there  was  a  fight  in 
1647. 

»■'  The  '  Royal  James,'  a  Stewart  privateer,  commanded  by  Captain  Beach,  after- 
wards Admiral  Sir  Richard  Beach,  of  the  royal  navy,  who  during  the  exile  gave  the 
state's  ships  much  trouble.  Renamed  from  the  French  '  Les  Sorlinges,'  near  which 
she  was  taken. 
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1 

P| 

51 

s 

Net 

&ros8 

1 

Prize 

Built 

At 

By         1 

Beam 

g-w 

1  i 

1 

Ton- 

Ton- 

4 

..     t 

-°l 

P^ 

nage 

nage 

O 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

1 

Ft.    ' 

Naseby 

— 

1655 

Woolwich 

Ch.  Pett 

131 

42 

18 

21 

1,229 

1,638 

80 

Norwich    . 



1655 

Chatham 

Ph.  Pett 

81 

25 

10-6 

12      , 

246 

328 

22 

Pembroke . 

— 

1655 

Woolwich 

Raven 

81 

25 

11-6 

12      : 

269 

368 

22 

Portstnouth  *  *M 
shallop   .        f 

1655 

— 



— 

— 

— 

—      ; 

— 

— 

4 

j 

Redhorse  Pink^" 

1655 

— 

— 

— 







10 

Roe    . 

— 

1655 

Waveney 

Page 

— 

— 

— 

—      ' 

60 

80 

8 

Wexford  « 

1655 

— 

— 

— 



—      1 

130 

173 

14 

Accada(B)*^      . 

— 

1656 

— 

— 

— 

—      i 

10 

Beaver  *  ^* 

1656 

— 

— 

— 



— 





6 

Blackmoor  84    . 

— 

1656 

Chatham 

Taylor 

47     i 

19 

10 

— 

90 

110      12 

Bramble     . 

1656 

— 

— 



— 

112 

160      14 

Chariton    . 



1656 

Deptford 

Challis 

76 

24 

10 

11 

194 

261      20 

Chestnut   . 

— 

1656 

Portsmouth 

Tippetts 

47 

19 

10 

90 

110      12 

Dunbar      . 

— 

1656 

Deptford 

Challis 

123 

46 

17-2 

21 

1,047 

1,396 

64 

Elias  85  «^  . 

1656 

— 

. 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 



Griffin »     . 

1656 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

90 

120 

12 

Harp  . 

— 

1656 

Dubhn 

— 

— 

— 

— 



8 

Hunter*    . 

1656 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

66 

6 

Jesu  Maria  ^^    . 

1656 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 



Kinsale*  . 

1656 

— 

— 

— 

— 

90 

120 

10 

Lark-* 

1656 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

100 

10 

London 



1656 

Chatham 

Taylor 

123-6 

41 

16-6 

18 

1,050 



64 

Oxford 

— 

1656 

Deptford 

Challis 

72 

24 

10 

11 

240 

320 

22 

Raven  »  "  . 

1656 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Vulture*  . 

1656 

— 

— 

— 

100 

133 

12 

Wakefield  . 



1656 

Portsmouth 

Tippetts 

74 

23-6 

9-9 

11-6 

235 

313 

26 

Wolf* 

1656 

— 

— 

— 

— 

120 

160 

16 

Cygnet       . 



1657 

Chatliam 

Taylor 

— 

— 



— 

60 

80 

6 

Forester     . 

— 

1657 

Lidney 

Furzer 

1 

i 

230 

306 

22 

Greyhound  * 

1657 

— 

60 

26-6 

11-6 

150 

200 

20 

Hart  . 



1657 

Woolwich 

Ch.  Pett 

50 

14-6 

i      5-6 

5 

55 

75 

6 

Lily    .        .        . 

1     - 

1657 

Deptford 

Challis 

— 

!     5 

'       60 

80 

6 

Parrot 

— 

1657 

Chatham 

1      Taylor 

- 

— 

— 

i      5 

60 

80 

6 

Rose  . 

— 

1657 

Woolwich 

'     Ch.  Pett 

50 

U 

5-6 

5 

55 

75 

6 

Swallow     . 

— 

1657 

Deptford 

'      Challis 

— 

— 

— 

5 

60 

80 

6 

Bradford   . 

— 

1658 

Chatham 

1      Taylor 

85 

!    25-6 

10 

12 

230 

306 

28 

Cagway  *  . 

!  1658 

— 

— 

— 

1     — 

— 

1       60 

80 

8 

Co  cent ry  * . 

'  1658 

— 

— . 

i     — 

— 

i     200 

266 

20 

Fox  * 

1658 

72 

23 

8-6 

10 

120 

160 

1  14 

Francis*  . 

1  1658 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

90 

110 

iO 

Gift  Minor*      . 

1658 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

120 

160 

12 

Lichfield  * . 

1658 

— 

— 

— 

1     — 

— 

200 

266 

20 

A/aria  *     . 

1658 

I     

— 

1     — 





i     120 

180 

12 

Richard     . 

i  1658 

Woolwich 

'     Ch.  Pett 

124 

41 

•    18 

20 

1,108 

1,477 

1  7^ 

Leopard     . 

1     — 

1659 

Deptford 

Shish 

109 

33-9 

15-8 

17 

636 

847 

44 

Monk 

■     _ 

1  1659 

Portsmouth 

'     Tippetts 

108 

35 

13-1 

16 

703 

— 

52 

Towing  Galley  86 

— 

j   1659 

Chatham 

1 

1       Taylor 

■ 

j 

f     — 

~ 

'     — 

— 

1 

1 

^*  Retaken  by  a  privateer,  July  1655. 
Used  as  hulk  at  Plymouth  in  1660.    «« 


^"-  Sold,  1658.       ^^  Wrecked,  1659. 
Used  as  hulk  at  Portsmouth  in  1660. 


Sold  before  Nov.  1658. 
Sold  before  Nov.  1658. 


Thus  207  new  vessels  were  added  to  the  navy  during  these  eleven 
years,  of  which  121  were  on  the  active  list  in  1660,  besides  22 
others  still  remaining  of  the  old  royal  navy  and  17  more  originally 
of  the  same  era,  which  had  been  used  but  had  been  sold,  wrecked, 
or  lost  in  action  between  1649  and  1660.  We  are  told  that  *  the 
principal  thing  the  long  parliament  aimed  at  was  to  outsail  the 
Dunkirkers,'  ^'^  and  the  large  number  of  light  vessels  of  twenty-two 
guns,  or  under,  shows  how  earnestly  they  set  themselves  to  this 
task.  In  a  few  cases  the  names  of  old  ships  were  altered — the 
'Charles'  to  'Liberty,'  the  'Henrietta  Maria'  to  'Paragon,'  the 
'  Prince  '  to  '  Eesolution,'  and  the  '  St.  Andrew  '  and  '  St.  George ' 

^*  The  '  Blackmoor '  and  '  Chestnut '  were  especially  designed  for  service  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia  (S.  P.,  Dom.,  cxli.  127). 

^^  A  Spanish  prize  ;  the  earlier '  Elias  '  was  Dutch,  and  remained  in  the  effective 
as  a  cruiser.  *^  For  use  in  the  Medway,  and  carrying  one  bow  gun. 

8^  Add.  MS.  11()02,  fol.  49. 
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lost  their  saintship.     The  *  Sovereign  '  is,  once  or  twice,  called  the 

*  Commonwealth,'  but  here  the  proposed  change  of  name  never 
became  an  actual  one.  In  October  1651  the  council  of 'state  were 
considering  '  some  encouragement  to  be  given  to  ]\feai:aJett  for 
their  success  in  contriving  and  building  of  frigates.'  The  improve- 
ments consisted,  we  may  be  certain,  in  moulding  the  under-water 
section  on  finer  lines,  and  probably  in  reducing  the  height  of  the 
hull  above  water  and  lengthening  the  keel  by  lessening  the  rake, 
fore  and  aft,  and  so  diminishing  the  undue  proportion  the  length 

*  over  all '  bore  to  the  keel.     Such  alterations  would  have  tended 
to  abate  the  pitching,  from  w^hich  these  old  ships  must  have  suffered 
terribly,  to  have  given  them  a  steadier  gun  platform,  and  to  make 
them  more  weather ly,  although  from  the  journal  of  the  '  Gains- 
borough '  it  appears  that  she,  at  any  rate,  was  nearly  unable  to  beat 
to  windward.^^    At  first  the  new  frigates,  of  whatever  class,  were 
built  without  forecastles,  but  experience  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  advisable  in  the  larger  ships,  it  being  found  necessary 
sometimes  to  run  them  up  at  sea,  and  eventually  only  fifth-  and 
sixth-rates  were  still  built  without  them.     But  this  was  an  advance 
on  the  old  system,  which  had  constructed  the  smallest  vessels  on 
exactly  the  same  plan  as  the  largest.     Beyond  Pett's  improvements, 
which  really  belong  to  the  period  of  Charles  I  rather  than  to  that 
of  the  Commonwealth,  there  was  little  progress  in  matters  relating 
to  sails  and  the  better  adjustment  of  weights.     Fore  and  aft  sails 
are  still  rarely  mentioned,  and  then  only  in  connexion  with  small 
vessels,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the  introduction  of  any  mechanical 
appliances    calculated   to   lighten   or   quicken    the   physical  work 
necessary  in  handling  a  ship.     The  sail  area  was  still  small  for  the 
tonnage,  nor,  in  view  of  the  crankness  of  the  ships,  did  it  appear 
possible  to  increase  it.     The  '  Sovereign,'  cut  down  in  1652,  of  100 
guns  and  2,072  gross  tonnage,^^  carried  5,513  yards  of  canvas  in 
a  complete  suit  of  sails ;  ^^  in  1844  the  regulation  equipment  for  a 
second-rate  of  84  guns  and  2,279    tons    (the    'Thunderer'),  was 
12,947  yards.     Of  course  the  line-of-battle  ship  of  1844  would  be  in 
reahty  a  much  bigger  vessel  than  the   '  Sovereign,'  but  the  excess 
in  length  and  breadth  would  not  alone  explain  the  abiUty  to  bear 
more  than  double  the  extent  of  canvas.     As  had  been   customary 
for  at  least  150  years,  each  ship  possessed  three  boats — long  boat, 
pinnace,  and  skiff— which  were  respectively  35   feet,   29  feet,  and 
20   feet   long   in   those   belonging   to    second-rates,    and  33  feet, 
28  feet,  and  20  feet  in  third-rates.     In  no  Hsts  of  equipments  or 
stores  are  davits  mentioned.     The  long  boat  was,  apparently,  still 
towed  astern;  it  invariably  was  in  1625,  since   the   Cadiz  fleet   of 

"*•  State  Papers.  Dom.,  Interreg.,  ccxiii.  81.  **«  Dering's  list. 

^»  Ed.  Hayward,  The  Sizes  and  Lengths  of  Rigging  for  all  His  Majesty's  Ships,  1660 
Although  not  printed  till  1660  this  was  written  in  1655. 
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that  year  lost  every  long  boat  in  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Whether  the  other  boats  were  now  hoisted  to  the  ship  is  un- 
certain.^^ 

Early  in  the  Commonwealth  administration  John  Holland,  one 
of  the  navy  commissioners,  recommended  that  the  service  ship- 
wrights should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  private  yards,  seeing  that  if 
they  were  dishonest  there  was  no  way  of  tracing  government 
timber,  or  other  materials,  used  for  their  own  purposes,  a  reason 
which  does  not  say  much  for  government  methods  of  supervision. 
But  the  state  yards  were  obviously  inadequate  to  the  demands 
suddenly  made  upon  their  capacity,  and  recourse  was  necessary  to 
the  yards  belonging  to  government  shipwrights  and  to  private 
builders.  In  1650  and  1651  the  *  Pelican,'  '  Primrose,'  '  Pearl,' 
'Nightingale,'  and  'Mermaid  '  were  bought  in  this  way,  the  first 
at  6/.  10s.,  the  others  at  5Z.  8s.  a  ton.^^  Vessels  built  in  private 
yards  were  subjected  to  continual  inspection  at  the  hands  of  the 
government  surveyors,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  materials  were 
supplied  by  the  navy  commissioners,  who  only  desired  such  prices 
for  them  '  as  shall  be  moderate  and  fit  between  man  and  man.' 
During  1651-53  parliament  was  continually  ordering  new  frigates 
to  be  commenced,  and  the  master  shipwrights  who  possessed  building 
slips  seem  to  have  tried  to  get  the  work  placed  in  their  own  yards 
rather  than  in  the  government  ones.  In  April  1652,  when  two 
new  vessels  were  to  be  commenced,  Peter  Pett  and  Taylor  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  given  out  to  contract,  as  there  was  not 
enough  timber  in  the  government  stores.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  knowledge  or  sense  of  duty  possessed  by  some  of  their 
subordinates,  the  Commonwealth  navy  commissioners  were  the 
wrong  men  upon  whom  to  ivy  finesse,  more  appropriate  to  the  pre- 
ceding or  following  administrations.  All  that  Pett  and  Taylor 
obtained  by  their  move  was  an  intimation  that  they,  at  all  events, 
would  not  be  allowed  tQ  compete,  and  this  was  followed  by  an 
urgent  recommendation  to  the  admiralty  committee  that,  as  there 
was  in  reality  plenty  of  timber  available,  the  two  men  should  be 
ordered  to  proceed  with  the  work  at  once  in  the  state's  yards.^^ 
On  other  occasions  the  London  shipwrights  combined  to  put 
pressure  on  the  admiralty  by  refusing  to  tender  below  certam 
rates,  and  Edmond  Edgar,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  based  a  claim  to 
consideration  on  the  fact  that  he  had  cut  in  and  broken  down  the 

"'  The  absence  of  all  allusion  to  davits  is  stranger  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
found  referred  to,  evidently  as  well  known  and  in  common  use,  in  navy  papers  of  1496. 
They  were  then  used  for  the  anchors.  It  seems  singular  that  in  the  intervening  cen- 
tury and  a  half  the  principle  had  not  been  applied  to  hoisting  in  the  boats.  In  the 
Nomenclator  Navalis  of  1625  (really  Manwaring's  Dictionary)  he  speaks  of  boat 
tackles  '  wch  stand  one  on  the  main  mast  shrowds  the  other  on  the  fore  mast  shrowds 
to  hoise  the  boat.' 

"  Audit  Office  Accounts,  1707-94.  "^  Add.  MS.  9306,  fol.  68. 
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combination.^^  There  are  several  petitions,  like  this  one  of  Edgar's, 
from  shipbuilders,  for  compensation  on  account  of  vessels  turned 
out  from  their  yards  larger  than  had  been  specified  in  the  original 
contracts,  and  thereby  exposing  them  to  loss.  As  the  admiralty 
tried  to  be  just  rather  than  generous  in  dealing  with  its  employes, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  miscalculations,  like  those  which  occurred 
under  Charles  I,  were  due  really  to  ignorance  rather  than  to  a  not 
very  hopeful  attempt  to  btain  larger  profits  by  deliberately  ignoring 
instructions.  Country  builders,  moreover,  sometimes  worked  under 
difficulties  they  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  when  tendering. 
Bailey,  who  built  two  ships  at  Bristol,  desired  the  government  to 
authorise  him  to  pay  his  men  more  than  two  shillings  a  day,  and 
thus  free  him  from  the  liability  to  ten  days'  imprisonment  and  a 
lOL  fine  incurred,  according  to  the  city  ordinances,  by  those  who 
paid  more.^'  In  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  the  time  the 
decoration  of  ships  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Up  to  1655  the 
use  of  gilding  appears  to  have  ceased,  special  orders  being  in  some 
cases  given  that  vessels  under  repair  were  not  to  have  any  gold 
used  upon  them,  and  the  cost  of  carved  work  in  fifth-rates  was 
fixed  at  45L,  an  amount  which  was  not  passed  without  serious 
questioning.  In  1655  this  severe  simplicity  w^as,  to  a  certain 
extent,  relaxed,  since,  in  August,  Kichard  Isaacson  undertook  the 
gilding  and  painting  of  two  second-rates  at  120/.  each.  So  far  as 
the  outside  was  concerned,  the  figure-head,  arms  on  stern,  and  two 
figures  on  the  stern  gallery  were  to  be  gilt  ;  the  hull,  elsewhere, 
was  to  be  painted  black  picked  out  in  gold  where  carved.^'^  The 
navy  commissioners  held  that  the  decoration  ought  not  to  cost 
more  than  80Z.,  being  unnecessary  and  *  like  feathers  in  fantastic 
caps.' 

The  table  on  next  page  gives  the  equipment  in  offensive  weapons 
and  stores  for  typical  vessels  of  each  rate ;  the  scale  was  not 
implicitly  adhered  to,  but  it  is  the  first  sign  of  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  permanent  relation  between  guns  and  tonnage  such  as 
became  afterwards  almost  invariable.  The  paper  belongs  to  1655, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  material  alteration  occurred  before 
1660.^'  The  first  establishment  of  third-rates  was  140,  of  fourth- 
rates  130,  and  of  fifth-rates  100  men ;  these  were  subsequently 
raised  to  160,  150,  and  110  respectively. 

Of  the  large  number  of  prizes  passed  into  the  service  many  had 
not  been  built  as  men-of-war,  and,  as  soon  as  the  immediate  need 
had  ceased,  were  sold,  if  only  for  the  momentary  relief  the  money 
thus  obtained  gave  the  harassed  treasury.     In  one   year,  ending 

"■'  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  Ixxxv.  73. 

"  Ihid.  Ixxxii.  13.     The  admiralty  was  paying  shipwrights  2s.  2d.  a  day. 
""  Add.  MS.  9306,  fol.  132.     When  the  '  Prince  '  was  rebuilt  in  1640-1,  2,571Z.  was 
spent  on  gilding  and  756L  on  carving  (Add.  MS.  9297,  fol.  351). 
"  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  ciii.  94. 
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dth  October  1654,  nine  were  sold  for  6,181L  Notwithstanding  the 
^enormous  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  navy  the  commissioners 
found  it  hardly  equal  to  the  provision  of  the  over-sea  fleets  now 
required,  and  the  fifty  or  sixty  cruisers  in  the  four  seas  which  re- 
placed the  half-dozen  small  vessels  formerly  considered  sufficient, 
and  which  number,  relatively  large  as  it  was,  did  not  succeed  in 
entirely  crushing  the  enterprise  of  the  Dunkirk  and  Stewart  priva- 
teers. The  recollection  of  what  commerce  had  suffered  from  piracy 
must  have  remained  very  lively,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
strong  summer  and  winter  '  guards  '  were  still  maintained ;  in  Oct. 
1651  there  were  36  vessels  cruising  in  home  waters.^^  During  the 
Dutch  war  every  available  ship  was  needed  with  the  fleets,  and  the 
Channel  was  sometimes  so  devoid  of  protection  that  two  prizes, 
taken  off  the  Land's  End  in  December  1653,  were  brought  up 
Channel  to  Flushing  without,  during  the  six  days  occupied  in  the 
voyage,  and  of  which  one  was  spent  in  lying  to  off  Dungeness, 
meeting  a  single  English  man-of-war.  When  peace  was  made  with 
Holland  the  protective  cordon  round  the  coasts  was  renewed,  and 
increased  rather  than  decreased  in  strength  during  the  last  years  of 
the  Commonwealth.  To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  ships  were 
employed  one  station  list  for  May  1659  may  be  quoted. ^o*^  In  the 
Downs,  12,  of  232  guns ;  watching  Ostend,  3,  of  70  guns ;  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  2,  of  12  guns ;  between  the  Naze  and 
Yarmouth,  2,  of  34  guns  ;  off  Lynn  Deeps,  2,  of  20  guns  ;  between 


»8  Add.  MS.  22546,  fol.  42. 

^^  The  '  Sovereign,'  '  Kesolution,'  and  '  Naseby '  were,  however,  of  100,  80,  and  70 
guns  respectively.  The  armament  of  the  '  London,'  a  second-rate  of  1656,  was  :  lower 
tier,  12  demi-cannon  and  12  culverins  ;  middle  tier,  12  culverins  and  12  demi-culverins  ; 
forecastle  6,  waist  4,  and  quarter-deck  6  demi-culverins  {State  Papers,  Dom.,cl.  170). 

*""  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  ccxii.  115. 
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Yarmouth  Eoads  and  Tynemouth  Bar,  3,  of  (SQ  guns  ;  on  Scotch 
coast,  2,  of  52  guns;  with  the  mackerel  boats,  2,  of  24  guns;  with 
the  North  Sea  boats,  1,  of  —  guns ;  in  mouth  of  Channel,  4,  of  76 
guns ;  between  Portland  and  Alderney,  2,  of  26  guns  ;  on  Irish  coast, 
3,  of  50  guns ;  on  convoy  service,  8,  of  —  guns,  and  six  others  have 
not  their  duties  specified.  The  large  increase  in  the  effective  of  the 
navy  diminished  the  necessity  for  hired  merchantmen,  and  the  need 
became  still  less  as  the  Dutch  prizes  were  refitted  for  service.  The 
caste  feelin-g  which  divides  the  professional  from  the  amateur  fighter 
was  beginning  to  be  strongly  marked  among  officers  who  had  gone 
through  the  experiences  of  the  civil  war,  and  who,  by  a  succession  of 
events,  had  been  retained  in  the  service  of  the  state  instead  of  being 
returned  to  mercantile  pursuits,  as  had  been  the  case  formerly  on 
the  cessation  of  warfare.  Both  these  causes  helped  to  do  away  with 
the  use  of  hired  merchantmen,  although  at  one  time  thirty  or  forty 
were  in  pay.  Blake  desired  that  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
fleets  should  consist  of  hired  ships,  that  they  should  carry  at  least 
twenty-six  guns,  and  be  commanded  and  officered  by  approved  men. 
The  proportion  does  not  appear  to  have  risen  to  this  figure  even 
before  prizes  became  plentiful,  and  so  eager  was  the  government 
to  adapt  suitable  prizes  that  it  did  not  always  wait  for  legal  con- 
demnation, and  sometimes  found  itself  compelled  to  make  terras 
with  the  injured  owners  when  the  ship  had  been  used  and  sold  out 
of  the  service.  After  long  efforts  the  owners  of  the  '  Golden  Falcon,' 
captured  in  1652,  obtained,  in  March  1659,  a  decree  of  the  admiralty 
court  in  their  favour ;  but  the  vessel  had  been  sold  a  year  before, 
and  the  navy  commissioners  were  ordered  to  pay  her  appraised 
value  when  taken.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance. ^^^  In  1652 
there  was  a  survey  of  merchant  shipping  throughout  the  kingdom, 
but  the  resulting  reports  have  not  survived.  In  December  1653 
there  appear  to  have  been  only  sixty-three  merchantmen,  of  200 
tons  and  upwards,  in  the  Thames  suitable  for  service  ;  but  the  size 
of  these  does  not  show  much  advance  on  the  tonnage  of  the  previous 
generation ;  one  was  of  600,  four  of  500,  two  of  450,  five  of  400, 
twenty-five  of  from  300  to  400,  and  the  remainder  under  300  tons.^^^ 
According  to  one  (royalist)  writer  both  the  merchant  navy  and 
trade  decreased  under  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  the  customs  receipts 
directly  contradict  the  latter  and  inferentially  negative  the  former 
portion  of  his  statement.  ^«=^  Store  ships  and  transports  were  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  3L  15s.  M.  a  month  per  man,  the  owners  sending 
them  completely  ready  for  sea.  If  a  ship  were  meant  to  go  into 
action  the  state  took  the  risk  of  loss,  paid  and  provisioned  the  men, 

'«'  Add.  MS.  9302,  fol.  81. 

'"^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  xxx.  77.    But  possibly  there  were  others  at  sea, 
although  the  contracts  for  hired  ships  do  not  show  any  large  tonnage. 
'"3  Sir  W.  Slingsby,  Discoztrse  0/ ^Tie  2fav?/. 
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and  supplied  powder,  shot,  and  any  guns  necessary  beyond  the 
normal  number.  When  stores  were  sent  out  as  part  of  an  ordinary 
trader's  cargo,  the  cost  of  freight  was,  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
from  40s.  to  44s.  a  ton  ;  to  Alicante,  50s,  to  54s. ;  to  Leghorn,  60s. 
to  64s. ;  and  to  Jamaica,  4Z.^^^ 

Private  enterprise  turned  naturally  towards  letters  of  marque  as 
a  lucrative,  if  hazardous,  speculation.  In  July  1652  letters  were 
restricted  to  owners  able  to  send  out  vessels  of  not  less  than  200 
tons  and  20  guns,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  this  limitation  was 
almost  prohibitive.  Such  privateers  were  further  placed  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  admirals,  and  compelled  to  keep  them  and  the 
council  informed  of  their  proceedings.^^^  Afterwards  letters  of 
marque  were  more  charily  issued,  since  it  was  found  that  they  were 
competing  for  men  against  the  regular  service,  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter,  the  looser  discipline  and  larger  chance  of 
prize  money  of  the  privateer  being  much  more  to  the  sailor's  liking. 
Frequently  ordinary  trading  ships  sailed  with  letters  of  marque 
among  their  papers  on  the  chance  of  some  profitable  opportunity 
occurring,  but  from  1  Aug.  1655  all  such  commissions  were,  without 
exception,  revoked,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  their  possessors 
seemed  often  to  find  in  distinguishing  between  the  ships  of  enemies 
and  those  belonging  to  friendly  states.  Thenceforward,  although 
still  at  war  with  Spain,  Englishmen  acting  under  them  were  io  find 
themselves  in  the  position,  and  liable  to  the  punishment,  of  pirates. 

Besides  the  losses  of  the  Commonwealth  navy  in  their  own  ships 
from  1649  onwards,  noted  in  connection  with  their  names  in  the 
preceding  list,  the  following  vessels  of  the  old  navy  were  lost  or  sold, 
as  well  as  various  prizes  dating  from  the  civil  war  and  merchantmen 
bought  during  the  same  period  : — 

*  Bonadventure,'  lost  in  action.  '  Henrietta  Maria,'  burnt  in  West 

*  Charles,'  wrecked. 
'  Crescent,'  broken  up. 

*  Defiance,'  sold. 

*  Garland,'  lost  in  action. 
'  Greyhound,'  lost  in  action. 

*  Happy  Entrance,'  burnt  at 

Chatham. 

*  Henrietta,'  sold. 


The  *  Bonadventure,'  '  Garland,'  and  '  Leopard '  were  lost  to  the 
Dutch,  but  the  two  former  were  burnt  and  sunk  when  fighting 
under  the  Dutch  flag  in  July  1653.  The  *  Merhonour,' '  Defiance,'  and 
'  2nd  Whelp,'  all  three  long  laid  up  as  useless,  were  handed  over  to 
Taylor  in  1650,  at  a  valuation  of  700Z.,  in  part  payment  of  his  ship- 

'"^  Add.  MS.  9306,  ff.  130,  160,  1655-7. 

^"^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  10  July  1652. 


Lidies. 

'  Leopard,'  lost  in  action 

'  Mary  Rose,' 

wrecked. 

'  Merhonour,' 

sold. 

'  Nicodemus,' 

j» 

*  Roebuck,' 

>) 

'  1st  Whelp,' 

}) 

'  2nd  Whelp,' 

?j 

'  10th  Whelp, 

J5 
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building  bill ;  the  '  1st  Whelp  '  was  used  for  some  time  as  a  hulk  at 
Deptford,  and  the  '  10th  Whelp '  remained  in  commission  till  1654. 
The  'Greyhound  '  was  blown  up  in  action  with  two  privateers,  in 
1656,  by  her  captian,  Geo.  Wager,  when  she  was  boarded  and 
practically  taken  by  100  of  the  enemy,  who  went  up  with  her.^°^ 
The  *  Henrietta  Maria  '  and  '  Happy  Entrance  '  were  burnt  by  acci- 
dent in  1655  and  1658 ;  the  *  Mary  Eose  '  was  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Flanders  in  1650,  and  the  '  Charles  '  oif  Harwich  in  the 
same  year.  Whenever  ships  were  lost  on  the  British  coasts  the 
authorities  did  their  best  to  recover  the  stores,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  *  Charles,'  men  w^ere  still  engaged  in  1660  patiently  fishing  for 
her  guns.  At  first  Bullmer,  a  man  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
tinder  Charles  I  as  an  inventor  in  connexion  with  maritime  matters, 
was  employed,  but  it  was  not  until  May  1657,  after  seven  years  of 
search,  that  he  triumphantly  announced  that  he  had  discovered  her 
exact  position.  He  was  succeeded  by  Eobt.  Willis,  described  as  a 
diver,  who  was  more  fortunate  in  that  he  did  at  last  recover  at 
least  two  brass  guns,  for  which  he  was  allowed  20s.  a  cwt.  As 
the  admiralty  had  been  for  eight  years  at  the  expense  of  a  hired 
hoy  and  the  wages  of  the  men  occupied  in  work,  it  might  have  been 
cheaper  to  have  allowed  the  guns  to  remain  under  water.  The 
methods  used  are  not  alluded  to,  but,  as  the  diving-bell  was  described 
by  Bacon  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  must  have  been  a  well- 
known  appliance,  and  Bourne  had  described  a  diving  dress  on  the 
modern  principle  in  1578.  One  other  man-of-war,  the  *  Phoenix,' 
belonging  to  Badiley's  squadron,  was  captured  on  7  Sept.  1652  by 
the  Dutch  off  Leghorn,  and  gallantly  retaken  in  November  by  eighty- 
two  volunteers,  under  Capt.  Owen  Cox,  who  boarded  her  at  daybreak 
while  at  anchor  amidst  the  enemy's  fleet.  Cox  did  not  disdain  to 
eke  out  the  lion's  with  the  fox's  skin,  since,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
hired  '  a  bumboat  or  two  with  good  wine  to  go  aboard  and  sell  it 
cheap  ; '  the  Dutch  were  consequently  keeping  a  careless  watch,  but 
fighting  continued  below  for  two  hours  after  the  ship  was  under 
.  way.  Cox  further  promised  101.  to  each  man  with  him,  but  this 
was  still  unpaid  in  June  1653,  and  he  then  tells  the  council  of 
state  that  the  men  '  persecute  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement,'  and 
Badiley  wrote  that  '  since  their  exploit  they  are  very  turbulent  and 
disorderly.'     Cox  was  granted  500Z.  for  his  good  service.^^^ 

^  Complaints  of  piracy,  in  the  strict  sense,  are  very  few  during 
this  period,  and  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to  the  presence  of  a 
Turk  in  the  narrow  seas.  In  face  of  the  Commonwealth  navy  there 
were  no  more  of  such  incidents  as  the  sack  of  Baltimore.  The 
French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  privateers,  who  kept  our  men-of-war 
continually  on  the  alert,  and  occasionally  overpowered  a  smaller 
one,  sailed  under  some  sort  of  commission,  either  from  their  own 

'»«  Add.  MS.  11684,  fol.  3.  ^ot  ^^^,  Papm,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  9  Dec.  1653. 
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states  or  the  Stewarts,  and  did  not,  therefore,  possess  that  freedom 
from  responsibility  which,  in  warfare,  soon  degenerates  into  savagery. 
The  owners  of  the  *  Constant  Cavaher,'  for  instance,  cruising  under 
a  commission  from  the  nominal  Charles  II,  had  to  give  a  bond  for 
1,000Z.  not  to  injure  his  allies  or  his  loyal  subjects.^^^  That  the 
Dunkirkers  and  others  found  privateering  by  no  means  so  easy  a 
road  to  fortune  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Charles  I  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  number  of  their  captured  ships  taken  into  the 
national  service,  besides  the  loss  of  many  more  not  considered 
suitable  for  that  purpose.  Their  best  opportunity  was  during  the 
Dutch  war,  when  the  cruisers  were  mostly  withdrawn  to  strengthen 
the  fleets ;  but  even  then  the  government  usually  managed  to  pro- 
vide convoys  for  the  coasting  trade.  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish 
seamen  taken  in  a  privateer  were  summarily  transported  to  the 
plantations. ^^^  In  1656,  for  some  reason,  probably  the  effort  to 
keep  the  fleets  on  foreign  service  at  their  full  strength,  the  guard 
round  the  coasts  seems  to  have  been  temporarily  relaxed,  and  the 
result  was  that  '  the  Ostenders  and  Dunkirkers  begin  to  grow 
numerous.'  On  the  east  coast  they  were  so  successful,  for  the 
moment,  that,  dreaming  hopefully  that  the  old  times  were  about  to 
return,  they  desired  some  of  their  released  prisoners  to  '  tell  the 
Protector  that  while  he  is  fetching  gold  from  the  West  Indies  they 
will  fetch  his  coals  from  Newcastle.'  ^•^  Oliver  was  not  a  safe 
subject  for  threats,  and  their  spoon  was  certainly  not  long  enough 
to  enable  them  to  enjoy  in  comfort  the  meal  they  proposed  sharing 
with  him ;  at  any  rate  very  shortly  afterwards  the  war  was  carried 
into  the  enemy's  country  by  the  blockade  of  Ostend  and  Dunkii-k, 
and  there  are  no  more  lamentations  about  the  number  of  them  at 
sea,  or  the  mischief  they  were  doing,  until  the  very  eve  of  the  \ 
Restoration.  \  \ 

The  administrative  direction  of  the  navy  was,  at  the  beginning^  ,|  | 
of  the  Commonwealth,  placed  in  the  hands  of  (i.)  the  admiralty 
committee  of  the  council  of  state,  (ii.)  the  committee  of  merchants 
of  navy  and  customs,  and  (iii.)  the  commissioners  of  the  navy.  The 
second  committee  took  no  practical  part  in  the  administration, 
was  early  requested  to  leave  the  management  to  the  navy  com- 
missioners, '  as  formerly,'  ^^^  and  was  dissolved  in  1654.  Warwick's 
second  appointment  as  lord  high  admiral  was  cancelled  by  a  parlia- 
mentary ordinance  of  23  Feb.  1649,  and  the  first  admiralty 
committee  of  the  council  of  state  took  over  his  duties  from  that 
date  for  the  one  year  for  which  the  council  of  state  was  only  itself 
existent.  This  committee  was  renewed  yearly  until  the  Protec- 
torate, when   '  commissioners   of  the  admiralty  and    navy '   were 

los  Add.  MS.  9299,  fol.  171.  '»"  State  Papers,  Colonial,  19  Oct.  1654. 

""  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  26  Feb.  1656,  Elton  to  admiralty  commissioners. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  message  did  reach  Cromwell. 
1"  Ibid.  12  March  1649. 
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nominated  by  patent  and  the  control  of  the  ordnance  department 
was  also  given  them.  Their  number  varied  but  was  seldom  less 
than  twelve  or  fifteen ;  they  met  at  first  at  Whitehall  once  a  week, 
during  the  Dutch  war  once  a  day,  and,  from  January  1655,  occupied 
Derby  House  at  a  rental  of  lOOL  a  year.  Following  the  fall  of 
Eichard  Cromwell  an  act  was  passed,  21  May  1659,^^2  nominally 
vesting  authority  in  '  commissioners  for  carrying  on  the  affairs  of 
the  admiralty  and  navy,'  but  power  really  remained  in  the  hands 
of  parhament  to  which  the  commissioners  had  to  submit  the  names 
of  even  the'  captains  they  appointed. 

The  brunt  of  administrative  work  and  responsibility  fell,  however, 
on  the  navy  commissioners,  who,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  laboured 
with  an  attention  to  the  minutest  details  of  their  daily  duties,  a 
personal  eagerness  to  ensure  perfection,  and  a  broad  sense  of  their 
ethical  relation  towards  the  seamen  and  workmen,  of  whom  they 
were  at  once  the  employers  and  protectors,  with  a  success  the 
admiralty  never  attained  before  and  has  never  equalled  since.  The 
earliest  commissioners  were  John  Holland,  Thos.  Smith,  Pet.  Pett, 
Ptobt.  Thompson,  and  Col.  Wm.  Willoughby ;  the  last-named  died 
in  1651,  and  was  replaced  by  Eobt.  Moulton,  who  himself  died 
the  next  year.  In  1653  Col.  Fr.  Willoughby,  Ed.  Hopkins,  and 
Major  Neh.  Bourne,  who,  besides  being  a  soldier,  had  also  com- 
manded the  '  Speaker,'  were  added  to  the  first  four.  In  1654  Geo. 
Payler  replaced  Holland,  and  from  then  there  was  no  change  till 
1657,  when  Nathan  Wright  succeeded  Hopkins.  Each  navy  com- 
missioner had  250Z.  a  year,  a  sum  for  which  he  gave  better  value 
than  did  the  members  of  the  admiralty  committee  for  their  400Z.  a 
year ;  but  for  1653  each  was  granted  an  extra  150L,  in  consideration 
of  the  excessive  and  continuous  toil  of  that  year.  From  the  first 
they  adopted  a  tone  towards  the  admiralty  committee  which  would 
hardly  have  been  endurable  but  that  it  was  excused  by  an  obvious 
honesty  and  justified  by  superior  knowledge.  Early  in  1649  they 
recommended  that  the  rope-makers  at  Woolwich  should  have  their 
wages  increased  by  twopence  a  day,  but  their  letter  was  returned 
by  the  admiralty  committee,  probably  with  a  reprimand.  This 
was  not  to  be  borne  in  silence,  so  '  we  have  cause  to  resent  that  we 
are  so  misunderstood  as  to  be  inhibited  by  you  to  do  our  duty.' 
If  the  committee  has  not  itself  power  to  make  the  order  it  can  move 
parliament,  *  who  will  not  see  men  want,  especially  as  in  the  sweat 
of  these  men's  brows  consists  not  only  their  particular  living  but 
also  that  of  the  republic.  .  .  .  What  interpretation  soever  may  be 
made  of  our  actions  by  those  that  have  the  supervision  of  them  we 
shall  not  fail  to  represent  the  grievances  of  those  under  our  charge 
when  they  represent  them  to  us.'  ^^^     On  22  May  1649  the  admirals 

"2  Commons  Journals,  1  June  1659. 

"3  State  Papers,  Dora.,  Interreg.,  9  May  1649.      This  letter  is  signed  by  Holland, 
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and  captains  at  sea  were  ordered  to  address  the  commissioners 
direct  on  all  administrative  details,  thus  leaving  only  matters  of  the 
highest  importance  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  admiralty  committee. 
In  some  ways  the  relative  position  of  superiors  and  inferiors  seems 
to  have  been  reversed,  for,  on  one  occasion,  we  find  the  committee 
writing  to  the  commissioners  about  a  course  of  action  the  former 
had  decided  on,  that,  '  as  you  disapprove '  of  such  procedure,  it  was 
not  to  be  adopted,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  the  council  of 
state  communicated  directly  with  the  navy  commissioners,  ignoring 
the  intermediate  admiralty  committee.  During  the  Dutch  war  a 
commissioner  was  sta.tioned  in  charge  of  each  of  the  principal 
yards — Pett  at  Chatham,  Willoughby  at  Portsmouth,  and  Bourne 
at  Harwich,  which  last  place,  in  consequence  of  the  operations  on 
the  North  Sea  and  off  the  Dutch  coast,  had  suddenly  sprung  into 
importance.  Monk  wrote  concerning  Bourne  :  '  It  is  strange  that 
twenty  ships  should  be  so  long  fitting  out  from  Chatham,  Woolwich, 
and  Deptford,  where  there  are  so  many  docks  .  .  .  when  there  have 
been  twenty-two  or  more  fitted  out  from  Harwich  in  half  the  time 
by  Major  Bourne.'  ^^^  There  is  a  consensus  of  evidence  as  to  the 
way  in  which  Bourne  threw  his  heart  into  his  work  and  the  success 
he  obtained  under  difficulties  due  to  the  want  of  docks  and  materials 
at  Harwich  and  an  insufficient  number  of  men.  Notwithstanding 
Monk's  depreciatory  reference  to  Chatham,  Pett  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  his  operations  there.  A  few  months  before  he  had 
reported  to  the  admiralty  committee  that  he  had  graved  nine  ships 
in  one  spring  tide,  without  injury  to  ship  or  man ;  '  truly  it  makes 
me  stand  amazed  at  the  goodness  of  God  in  such  unparelleled 
successes.'  Besides  their  superintendence  of  the  building,  repairing, 
and  fitting  out  of  ships,  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  stores,  the 
control  of  the  dockyards,  and  all  the  diverse  minutiae  of  administra- 
tion in  war  time,  the  commissioners  were  called  upon  to  maintain 
the  not  very  rigid  discipline  of  the  service.  Hitherto  all  ranks  had 
been  allowed  to  do  much  as  they  pleased  when  ships  were  in  port,  but 
henceforth  no  captain  was  to  leave  his  command  for  more  than  six 
hours  without  the  express  permission  of  either  the  admiralty  or 
navy  commissioners,  and  during  any  absence  the  lieutenant,  or  the 
master,  was  to  remain  on  board  ;  for  the  first  disobedience  the 
penalty  was  a  fine  of  one  month's  pay,  for  the  second  three  months', 
and  for  the  third  to  be  cashiered.  Similar  rules  applied  to  all  the 
officers,  and  men  absent  without  leave  forfeited  a  month's  pay. 

Smith,  and  Thompson.  The  tone  of  Holland's  Discourse  of  the  Navy  (1638)  is  one  of 
fetid  adulation  of  the  monarchy  and  the  principles  it  represented  ;  but  the  Discourse 
was  not  in  print  and  he  had  had  time  to  realise  the  new  tendency.  Holland  was  the 
least  active  of  the  commissioners,  but  if  he  helped  to  carry  out  some  of  the  reforms 
he  recommended  in  1638  he  did  his  share  of  service. 

*'^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  20  July  1653,  Monk  to  admiralty  committee. 
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The  clerks  of  the  check  ^^''  were  to  *  take  an  exact  account '  how 
officers  and  others  performed  their  duties,  and  once  a  week  report 
to  the  navy  commissioners,  a  regulation  which,  if  loyally  obeyed, 
must  have  made  the  clerks  popular.  The  clerks  of  the  check 
attached  to  the  dockyards  were  to  similarly  watch  the  clerks  on 
shipboard,  and,  in  turn,  report  on  them  once  a  week  to  the  com- 
missioners.'^'^ This  system  was  akin  to  that  of  the  sixteenth-century 
Spanish  navy,  in  which  the  duties  were  so  arranged  that  each  officer 
was  a  spy  on  another ;  admirable  in  theory,  it  did  not  suit  English 
idiosyncrasies,  and  these  reports  never  took  any  practical  shape. 

From  2  June  1649  the  navy  commissioners  had  occupied  rooms 
in  the  victualling  office  at  Tower  Hill,  but  in  1653  they  found  the 
annoyance  caused  by  the  proximity  of  the  victuallers'  slaughter- 
houses there  to  be  unbearable.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  next 
year  that  Sir  John  Wolstenholme's  house  in  Seething  Lane  was 
purchased  for  them  for  2,400L,  and  became  the  navy  office  for  a 
long  period ;  ^'^  the  treasurer's,  now  a  quite  distinct  office,  was  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  and  its  lease  was  renewed  in  February  1657  for 
eight  years  at  a  rental  of  49Z.  Qs.  Sd.  a  year  and  a  700/.  line.  The 
next  request  of  the  commissioners  w^as  that  their  number  might  be 
increased,  as  half  the  members  of  the  board  were  constantly  away 
in  charge  of  dockyards,  and  for  this  they  '  desire  timely  remedy  or 
dismissal  from  our  employment.'  It  has  been  noticed  that  three 
new  men,  of  whom  certainly  two — Bourne  and  Willoughby — were, 
in  their  sphere,  amongst  the  ablest  administrators  who  have  ever 
served  the  state,  were  in  consequence  added  in  1653.  Besides  the 
commissioners,  Thomas  White  at  Dover,  Captain  Hen.  Hatsell  at 
Plymouth,  Major  Richard  Elton  at  Hull,  and  Major  William  Burton 
at  Yarmouth,  acting  as  admiralty  agents,  had  nearly  as  much  work 
and  responsibility,  and  executed  it  as  ably,  as  their  more  highly 
placed  colleagues.  In  1655  the  salaries  of  subordinates  at  the 
admiralty  amounted  to  1,740L,  the  secretary,  Robert  Blackborne,  re- 
ceiving 250Z.  The  first  secretary  of  the  admiralty  committee,  Robert 
Coytmore,  had  UOl.  a  year,  of  which  501.  was  regarded  as  an  extra 
given  on  condition  that  neither  he  nor  his  clerk  received  fees— a 
stipulation  probably  due  to  a  lively  recollection  of  the  habits  of 
Nicholas  and  his  successor,  Thomas  Smith.  The  navy  com- 
missioners had  no  secretary,  and  till  September  1653  each  com- 
missioner was  allowed  only  one  clerk,  at  30L  a  year— scanty 
assistance,  considering  the  amount  of  work  thrown  into  their 
hands.  From  September  the  number  was  doubled,  and  two  pur- 
veyors were  appointed  to  assist  them  in  purchasing  stores.  The 
total  annual  cost  of  the  admiralty,  the  navy  office,  and  the  chief 

"^  Substitutes  for  pursers  ;  see  infra,  p.  67. 
*'"  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  27  July  1653 
"'  I6icZ.  11  April  1654. 
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officers  of  the  four  dockyards  was  11,179/.  9s.  lOd}^^  If  we  may 
trust  a  later  writer,  the  sums  spent  on  the  navy  office,  which  bore 
only  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  naval  expenses  sometimes  reaching 
a  million  and  a  quarter,  were  not  misapplied.  Henry  Maydman, 
who  was  a  purser  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  mayor  of  Ports- 
mouth in  1710,  wrote  long  afterwards — 

In  all  the  wars  we  had  in  the  time  of  King  Charles's  exile  the  navy 
office  was  so  ordered  that  a  man  naight  have  despatched  any  affair  almost 
at  one  board  .  .  .  and  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable,  and  cheapness 
too.  For  their  public  business  was  carried  on  with  all  imaginable 
application,  and  it  was  a  crime  for  any  one  to  absent  himself  from  his 
post.  119 

So  far  as  the  intentions  and  efforts  of  the  navy  commissioners 
were  concerned  this  was  doubtless  true,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
State  Papers  do  not  support  the  implication  that  money  matters 
were  settled  with  the  same  ease  as  those  relating  to  the  routine  of 
daily  management,  although  that,  of  course,  was  an  imperfection  for 
which  they  were  not  accountable  and  over  which  they  had  no 
control.  To  the  full  extent  of  their  power  they  watched  not  only 
over  the  public  interests,  but  also  over  those  of  the  men  who,  for  the 
first  time,  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  officials  of  their  position  as 
friends  and  helpers.  Some  of  the  appeals  they  listened  to  are 
embodied  in  a  letter  to  the  admiralty  committee. ^^° 

We  have  complaints  daily  made  unto  us  by  poor  seamen  pressed  out 
of  merchant  ships  into  the  state's  service  that  they  are  grossly  abused  by 
their  masters  and  owners  in  pretending  leakage,  damage,  or  not  delivery 
of  their  goods,  whereby  they  keep  their  pay  from  them,  meanly  taking 
advantage  of  the  poor  men's  forcing  away  by  the  state's  press  masters 
and  not  having  time  to  get  their  rights,  are  by  this  means  defrauded  of 
their  wages.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  great  oppression  and  have  there- 
fore thought  good  to  acquaint  your  honours  therewith. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  had  to  write  on  behalf  of  merchants  who 
had  trusted  them  '^i — 

It  is  not  pleasing  to  us  to  fill  your  ears  with  complaints,  yet  we  judge 
it  our  duty,  while  entrusted  with  so  great  a  share  of  the  naval  afi'airs,  to 
again  remind  you  of  the  emptiness  of  all  the  stores.  .  .  .  We  have  not 
been  wanting  in  obtaining  supplies  by  means  of  fair  promises,  and  now 
we  are  hardly  thought  and  spoken  of  by  those  who  cannot  obtain  their 
money. 

In  one  instance  the  '  fair  promises  '  resolved  themselves  into  a 
bill  for  400L  on  account,  which,  said  the  recipient, '  has  hitherto  done 

"«  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  ciii.  72,  73,  1655. 

""  Naval  Speculations  and  Maritime  Politicks.     Lond.  1691. 

'2°  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  cxxxii.  115,  1656. 

'^'  Ihid.  cxxi.  16,  navy  commissioners  to  admiralty  committee. 
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me  no  more  good  than  an  old  almanac'  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  position  of  all  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  state  became  more 
difficult  as  time  passed  and  money  became  scarcer  and  scarcer  to- 
wards 1660.  "When,  in  1658,  the  navy  commissioners  were  obliged 
to  pay — or  promise— prices  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  above 
the  market  standard,  it  may  be  supposed  that  their  situation  had 
its  own  discomforts. ^^2  Besides  guarding  the  material  interests 
they  had  to  review  the  moral  conduct  of  their  subordinates,  and 
they  were  evidently  shocked  to  be  compelled  to  report  to  the 
admiralty  commissioners  that  Captain  Phin.  Pett,  clerk  of  the 
check  at  Chatham,  was  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child.  On 
another  occasion  Willoughby  was  inquiring  whether  a  boatswain 
possessed  two  wives.  After  the  resignation  of  Eichard  Crom- 
well parliament  interposed  more  directly  in  naval  affairs  and 
the  commissioners  exercised  less  authority ;  on  one  occasion  the 
agent  at  Chester  who  went  on  board  a  man-of-war  to  muster  the 
men  was  refused  an  opportunity  to  perform  his  duty,  and  told,  in 
answer  to  his  threats,  that  *  the  power  of  the  navy  commissioners 
was  not  as  formerly.'  A  fact  so  plainly  put  must  have  been  gene- 
rally recognised  and  accounts  for  the  comparative  disappearance  of 
the  commissioners  from  the  papers  of  the  last  year  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

From  1  Jan.  1651  Eichard  Hutchinson  replaced  Vane  as 
treasurer  of  the  navy  under  circumstances  noticed  in  a  previous 
article.  123  He  began  with  a  salary  of  1,000L  a  year,  in  lieu  of  all 
former  fees  and  perquisites,  and  the  appearance  of  his  name  in  the 
State  Papers  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  requests  for  higher 
pay  or  melancholy  wails  about  the  amount  of  work  thrown  upon  him 
by  the  wars  in  which  we  were  engager!.  For  1653  he  was  allowed 
an  extra  1,000L  ;  ^^^  not  satisfied  with  this  he  petitioned  again  in 
December,  and  so  successfully  that,  by  an  order  of  the  council,  he 
was  to  be  given  in  1654  2,500Z.,  and  a  further  100/.  for  every 
100,000/.  disbursed  in  excess  of  l,300,000Z.i2'^  That  this  man,  who 
was  merely  a  glorified  clerk,  who  was  never  required  to  act  on  his 
own  initiative,  and  whose  work  demanded  neither  energy,  foresight, 
nor  talent,  should  have  received  over  2,500/.  a  year,  while  the  navy 
commissioners,  to  whose  organising  genius  was  mainly  due  the  rapid 
and  complete  equipment  which  enabled  the  English  fleets  to  be  of 
sufficient  strength  at  the  point  of  contact,  were  rewarded  with  250Z. 
a  year  and  a  gratuity  of  150/.  for  one  twelvemonth,  is  one  of  those 
incidents  which  interest  the  impartial  student  of  forms  of  govern- 
ment.    From  January  1655  his  pay  was  fixed  at  1,500/.  a  year,  with 

State  Pai:ers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  clxxxii.  8,  in. 
'^^  English  Historical  Keview,  ix.  487-8. 
'2^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  30  June  16-53. 
'-'  Ibid.  31  Dec.  1653. 
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lOOZ.  commission  on  every  100,000Z.  issued  above  700,000L  ;  a 
year  later  he  tried  to  get  this  commission  doubled  and  to  have  it 
allowed  on  his  first  three  years  of  office,  *  I  having  much  larger 
promises  at  the  time.'  ^'^^  A  remark  like  this,  the  ease  with  which 
he  obtained  his  almost  annual  increments,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
appointed  in  spite  of  Vane's  opposition,  taken  together,  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  he  must  have  had  some  potent  influence  behind 
him. 

Among  officers  captains  w'ere  the  class  who  gave  most 
trouble  throughout  these  years,  the  number  tried  for,  or  accused  of, 
various  delinquencies  yielding  a  much  higher  percentage  of  the  total 
employed  than  that  afforded  by  the  men  or  by  officers  of  any  other 
rank.  This  was,  perhaps,  largely  due  to  the  rapid  promotion 
necessitated  by  the  sudden  increase  of  the  navy,  commanders  being 
chosen  mainly  for  professional  capacity,  and.  if  considered  politically 
safe,  few  questions  were  asked  about  their  religious  or  moral  qualifi- 
cations. Many,  again,  had  risen  from  the  forecastle,  and  possibly 
brought  with  them  reminiscences  of  the  habits  existing  in  the  Caroline 
navy :  others  had  been  privateer  captains,  an  occupation  w'hich  did 
not  tend  to  make  their  moral  sense  more  delicate.  Professional 
honour  was  not  yet  a  living  force,  and  in  some  orders  issued  by 
Monk  to  the  captains  of  a  detached  squadron  the  threat  of  loss  of 
wages  as  a  punishment  for  disobedience  came  after,  and  was  ob- 
viously intended  as  a  more  impressive  deterrent  than,  the  disgrace 
of  being  cashiered. ^^^  With  one  offence,  however — cow^ardice— very 
few  were  charged ;  after  1642  few  men  wanting  physical  courage 
were  likely  to  force  their  way  to  the  front.  George  Wager,  who 
chose  to  blow  up  the  '  Greyhound '  rather  than  strike  the  English 
flag, had  been  a  boatswain  ;  Amos  Bear,  a  boatswain's  boy;  Eobert. 
Clay,  a  carpenter  ;  Heaton,  a  trumpeter's  mate  ;  Baddiley,  Sansum, 
and  Goodson,  cabin  boys  ;  and  doubtless  close  inquiry  would  reveal 
many  more  examples.  Four  days  before  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  navy  commissioners  wrote  to  Portsmouth,  and  presumably  to 
other  naval  stations,  *  to  entreat '  those  in  charge  to  take  care  that 
all  officers  appointed  were  well  affected  to  the  parliament,  and 
authorising  them  to  suspend  any  suspected  ones  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility.^-® But  the  government  was  not  unforgiving ;  two  of 
Eupert's  captains,  Goulden  and  Marshall,  commanded  state's 
ships,^^^  and  officers  who  had  deserted  in  the  mutiny  of  1648  were 
received  back  into  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  follow- 
ing list,  in  all  probability  by  no  means  complete,  wdll  show  a  large 
number  of  captains  whose  conduct  came  under  observation,  and 
the  character  of  their  misdemeanours: — 

*2^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Inerreg.,  cxxvi.  99. 

'2^  Ibid.  2  Sept.  1653.  ^''^  Add.  MS.  9304,  fol.  60. 

'^^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  :^lviii.  81. 
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Name 

Accused  of 

Result 

Ordered  to  enter  into 

John  Taylor        \ 
Anth.  Young        1 

Neglect   of  duty  in  action  of 

recognisances        to 
come  up  for  judg- 
ment      if       called 
-    upon  '^o 

Edm.  Chapman  [ 

Nov.  1652 

B.  Blake              ) 

Thos.  Marriott   . 

Embezzlement,  1652 

Not  known 

John  Mead 

1653 

„ 

John  Best  . 

Drunkenness    and    cowardice, 
1653 

131 

5> 

Wm.  Gregory     . 

Embezzlement,  1653 

„ 

Jon.  Taylor, 

Signing  false  tickets,  1653 

Not  known 

Thos.  Harris 

Neglect  of  duty,  1653 

Cashiered 

J  as.  Cadman 

Killing  one  of  his  crew,  1653 

Suspended  for  12  months 

Neglect  of  convoy  duty,  1653 

Not  known  ^^'^ 

Jas.  Peacock 

Embezzlement,  1653 

5> 

Sam.  Dickinson . 

1654 

>J 

Val.  Tatnell 

1654 

„ 

J.  Clarke    . 

1655 

Cashiered 

1655 

Wages  suspended 

Bobt.  Nixon 

Cruelty,  1655 

Not  known 

J.  Seaman  . 

Drunkenness,  1655 

>» 

Fr.  Parke   . 

Theft  from  prizes,  1655 

133 

Alex.  Farley 

Drunkenness     and     embezzle- 
ment, 1656 

" 

J.  Jefferies . 

Embezzlement,  1656 

Fined  60Z.'3» 

Thos.  Sparling  . 

1656 

„      160Z. 

J.  Lightfoot 

Fraud  and  violence,  1656 

Not  known  '^^ 

J.  Smith     . 

Embezzlement    and   drunken- 
ness, 1656 

" 

Bich.  Penh  allow 

Making  out  false  tickets,  1656 

Amount  to  be  deducted 
from  his  wages 

Jas.  Cadman 

Embezzlement,  1656 

Fined  '=»« 

W.  Hannam 

Cowardice,    cruelty,    and     in- 
capacity, 1656 

Not  known 

John  Best  . 

Drunkenness,  1656 

»5 

Bobt.  Nixon 

Cruelty     and     embezzlement, 
1657 

137 

Hen.  Powell 

Embezzlement,  1657 

Severely  admonished 

- 

Drunkenness   and   blasphemy, 
1657 

Not  known 

'^^  Soon  afterwards  Taylor  and  Young  were  placed  in  command  of  armed  mer- 
chantmen ;  Blake  subsequently  had  a  man-of-war.  John  Saltonstali  and  John 
Wadsworth  were  involved  with  the  four  others.  Wadsworth  certainly  commanded  a 
hired  merchantman  ;  Saltonstall's  ship  is  doubtful. 

'=*•  Accused  by  his  crew  ('  Adventure '),  who  were  prepared  '  to  spend  our  lives  and 
limbs  in  this  service  for  the  good  of  our  native  country  of  England  and  this  govern- 
ment.'    He  was  in  trouble  again  in  1656. 

"'-  Allowed  two  colliers  to  be  captured,  and  would  not  chase  because  they  were 
'  only  colliers.' 

133  <.  -jj^e  prize  office  commissioners  said  they  thought  the  devil  must  be  in  that 
captain  to  sell  all  and  bring  nothing  but  bare  hulls  of  ships.' 

'=**  '  The  court  did  not  think  it  meet  to  expel  him,  being  an  active  and  stout  fighting 
man.' 

'^^  No  result  appears  to  have  been  arrived  at  about  the  captain,  but  the  court- 
martial  found  that  the  boatswain  he  was  charged  with  maiming  had  struck  him, 
but  they  'possessed  no  power  to  sentence  him  '—a  very  strange  conclusion  to 
come  to. 

'3«  Second  offence.  He  petitioned  that  80Z.  might  be  accepted  in  settlement  of 
the  150L  he  was  fined,  as  he  was  very  poor  and  had  a  large  family.  His  petition  was 
granted. 

"^  Second  offences  of  Best  and  Nixon. 
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Name 

Accused  of 

Besult 

J.  Vasey     . 

Drunkenness,  1658 

Charge  withdrawn  ''* 

—  Davis     . 

Selling  prize  goods,  1658 

To  refund 

Kobt.  Saunders  . 

Came  home  without  leave,  1658 

Cashiered 

Thos.  Whetstone 

Drunkenness  and  theft,  1658 

Not  known 

Eowland  Bevan , 

Embezzlement    and    carrying 
cargo,  1658 

»f 

Carrying  cargo,  1659 

>) 

Pet.  Foote  .        . 

1659 

139 

Eobt.  Kirby 

Drunkenness  and  theft,  1659 

M 

Carrying  cargo,   false  tickets, 

1660 

It  is  curious  to  find  that,  in  1657,  two  ex-captains,  Mellage  and 
3aker,  were  in  prison  as  quakers.  In  cases  of  embezzlement  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  where  ascertainable,  appears  to  have 
been  usually  confined  to  fining  the  accused  the  value  of  the  stores 
stolen,  or  stopping  the  amount  from  his  wages.  The  custom 
was  commencing  of  trying  commanders  who  lost  their  ships  by 
misadventure  before  a  court-martial,  instead  of  accepting  their 
explanations  or  holding  an  informal  investigation  at  Whitehall,  as 
had  previously  been  done,  and  once  a  captain  was  sent  before  a 
court  because  his  ship  went  ashore,  although  she  came  off  without 
damage.^''^  This  must  be  almost  the  first  occurrence  of  that  form 
of  inquiry.  Log  books  were  now  compulsory,  and  were  sent  up  to 
the  navy  commissioners^on  tKeTefurh  of  the  ship ;  by  an  order  of 
2  Feb.  1653  an  advocate,  who  conducted  prosecutions  in  courts- 
martial,  was  attached  to  the  fleets.  It  will  be  noticed  how  often 
drunkenness  is  an  article  in  the  foregoing  charges,  and  this  weak- 
ness seems  to  have  been  common  in  all  ranks,  from  captains  down 
to  ships'  boys.  Among  these  naval  papers  there  are  very  few 
indications  of  the  existence  of  puritan  fervour  or  even  of  ordinary 
religious  feeling ;  the  great  mass  of  men  and  officers  aimed  at  pay 
and  prize  money,  gave  strenuous  service  when  the  former  was 
punctual  and  the  latter  plentiful,  and  became  heedless  and  indif- 
ferent when  they  failed.  Sailors  have  been  always  much  more 
interested  in  their  material  prosperity  in  this  world  than  the  pro- 
spects of  their  future  welfare  in  the  next.  Nor  does  the  rule  of  the 
saints  appear  to  have  spiritualised  the  proverbial  hard  swearing  of 
the  service. 

It  is,  however,  from  this  period  that  dates  that  sense  of  soli- 
darity among  officers  and  men  which  is   at   once   the   sign  and^ 
consequence  of  an  organised   and   continuous   service.     Hitherto 


"^  According  to  Montagu,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  undue  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  members  of  the  crew  to  induce  them  to  retract. 

139  Foote  refused  to  allow  the  customs  officers  to  search  his  ship,  saying  '  it 
would  be  a  dishonour  to  the  state.'  The  commissioners  of  customs  called  attention 
to  this  as  a  '  great  and  growing  evil.' 

•'"  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  cxciv.  82. 
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the  permanent  executive  force  in  peace  time  had  consisted  of  a  few 
subordinate  officers  and  some  200  or  300  ship-keepers,  many  of 
whom  were  not  even  seamen.  When  a  fleet  was  prepared  the 
ships  were  commanded  by  captains  for  whom  sea  service  was  only 
an  episode,  and  officered  and  manned  by  men  who  came  from  and 
were  immediately  sent  back  to  the  merchant  service  on  the  comple- 
tion of  their  cruise.  But  between  1642  and  1660  every  available 
EngHsh  sailor  must  have  passed  a  large  portion  of  those  years  on 
the  state's  ships,  and  the  captains  and  officers  were  kept  in  nearly 
continuous  employment,  with  the  result  of  the  formation  of  a  class 
feeling  and  the  growth  of  especial  manners  and  habits  character- 
istic of  men  working  under  conditions  which  removed  them  from 
frequent  contact  with  their  fellows.  The  numerous  notices  in 
Kestoration  literature  of  the  particular  appearance,  modes  of 
expression,  and  bearing  stamping  the  man-of-war  officer — refer- 
ences never  before  made — show  how  rapidly  the  new  circumstances 
had  produced  their  effect. 

When  captains  showed  themselves  so  ready  to  steal  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  officers  of  lower  rank  would  follow,  and  even 
improve  upon,  the  pattern  set  them,  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case.  Although,  of  course,  there  are  many  flagrant  cases  recorded, 
the  number  of  officers  charged  with  fraud  or  theft  is  not  only 
relatively  less,  considering  the  much  larger  aggregate  employed, 
than  under  Charles  I,  but  also  absolutely  smaller  for  any  equal 
series  of  years.  Experience,  gained  during  the  civil  war,  had  led 
to  closer  inspection  and  the  introduction  of  safeguards  which 
made  theft  neither  so  easy  nor  so  free  from  risk,  and  further  pre- 
cautions were  taken  under  the  Commonwealth.  Embezzlement  by 
a  captain  could  not  be  prevented,  it  could  only  be  punished ;  but  the 
regulations  which  made  it  free  for  him  might  make  it  difficult  for 
his  gunner  or  boatswain.  The  first  step,  taken  in  1649,  was  to 
raise  the  wages  of  those  officers  who  were  in  charge  of  stores,  a 
measure  recommended  long  before  by  Holland  and  every  other 
reformer.  In  1651  the  navy  commissioners  were  directed  to  con- 
sider how  the  frauds,  still  numerous  among  officers,  might  be  best 
dealt  with,  and  this\vas  probably  the  cause  of  an  order  the  next 
year  that  sureties  should  be  required  from  pursers,  boatswains,  and 
others  for  the  honest  performance  of  their  duties.^^^  These 
sureties  were  usually  entered  into  by  two  persons,  and  were  some- 
times as  high  as  600^.  That  some  such  method  was  necessary,  at 
least  with  the  pursers,  is  evident  from  the  following  catalogue  of  their 
*  chief  abuses,  drawn  up  by  the  navy  commissioners  in  1651  :^4- 
(1)  They  forge  their  captains'  signatures ;  (2)  make  false  entries  of 
men ;  (3)  falsify  the  time  men  have  served ;  (4)  sign  receipts  for  a 


'^'  Acid.  MS.  9300,  ff.  188,  192. 
'*-  Id.  9306,  fol.  36. 
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full  delivery  of  stores  and  compound  with  the  victualling  agents 
for  the  portion  not  received ;  (5)  do  not  send  in  their  accounts  for 
one  voyage  till  they  are  again  sailing ;  (6)  charge  the  men  with 
clothes  not  sold  to  them ;  and  (7)  execute  their  places  by  deputy 
while  they  stop  on  shore.     The  principal  reforms  suggested  by  the 
commissioners  were  that  bonds  should  be  required,  that  stewards 
should   be  employed  for  the  victualling,  that  pursers  should  in 
future  sail  as  clerks  of  the  check,  with  limited  powers,  and  that  all 
their   papers   should   be   countersigned    by   the    captain.     These 
measures  were  all  adopted,  but  a  further  recommendation  that  a 
pillory  should  be  erected  near  the  navy  office  for  their  especial  use 
was  not,  apparently,  acted  upon.   When  one  purser  openly  declared 
that    he   cared   not    how  the  seamen  starved  if  he  could  '  make 
500L  or  600Z.  a  year  out  of  their  bellies,'  it  was  full  time  to  apply  to 
his  kind  the  treatment  exercised  by  governments  on  such  dangerous 
idealists  as  constitutional  reformers.     The  commissioners_had  sjet  i 
themselves  a  hard  task  in  the  inculcation  of  honesty,  for  that  sen-  | 
timent   which  still   regards  lightly  cheats  on  a  government  was  * 
strongly  against  them.     When  Dover  was  searched  in  1653  large 
quantities  of  stolen  cordage,  sold  from  the  ships,  were  discovered, 
and  Bourne  found  that  '  these  embezzlements  are  so  common  that 
the  people  declare  that  they  think  it  no  wrong  to  the  state.'     Still 
in  the  long  run  they  were  more  successful  than  their  predecessors 
had  been,  and  the  trials  for  embezzlement  become  fewer  afterJ£^,S— ' 
Their  treatment  of  the  pursers  harraie  best  results,  judgmg  from 
the  small  number  of  those  officers  who  came  up  for  judgment ;  these 
gentlemen  did  not  at  all  like  the  new  rules  and  at  first  mostly 
refused  to  sail  as  clerks  of  the  check.     For  reasons  unknown,  un- 
less it  was  that  they  had  become  more  trustworthy  and  that  the  new 
system  was  in  some  respects  cumbrous,  the  clerks  were  abolished  in 
1655   and  the  pursers   reinstated  in  their  old   powers,  pecuniary 
guarantees   in   the  shape  of  the  bonds  still  being  required  from 
them.'''^     It  must  have  been  a  very  new  and  unpleasant  experience 
to  some  of  these  men,  who  many  of  them  remembered  the  free 
hand  they  were  allowed  before  1640,  to  find  themselves  before  a 
court-martial  for  acts  they  had  come  to  look  upon  as  natural  to 
their  places.     One   steward  attempted  to  evade  an  accusation  of 
embezzlement  by  declaring  that  the  rats  had  eaten  his  books  ;  he 
might  have  improved  his  defence  by  producing  some  of  the  victu- 
allers' *  salt  horse,'  and  showing  that  the  books,  being  tenderer  and 
more  nutritious,  were  more  likely  to  tempt  the  rats.     In  the  trial 
of  another  we  have  some  account  of  the  mode  of  proceeding.     The 
prisoner,  Joshua  Hunt,  was  tried  under  the  twenty-eighth  article 
of  war  before  Lawson  and  twelve  commanding  officers,  and  was 

'"  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  cxiv.  116.    From  1  Oct.  1655.    Five  rates  carried 
pursers  ;  the  captains  of  sixth-rates  also  did  pursers'  duties. 
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himself  sworn  and  examined.  By  the  twenty-eighth  article  the 
character  of  the  penalty  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  court,  and 
Hunt  was  given  the  option  of  making  restitution  or  of  undergoing 
punishment.  In  making  his  report  Monk  remarked  that  the 
prisoner  had  only  been  found  out  in  that  which  most  stewards  did, 
and  that  he  would  be  sent  up  to  London  to  give  his  friends  or 
sureties  the  opportunity  of  making  amends ;  if  they  failed  to  do 
this  he  was  to  be  returned  to  the  fleet  for  corporal  punishment  at 
the  decision  of  a  further  court-martial.  ^'^^  This  form  of  sentence 
w^as  very  frequent,  and  gunners,  boatswains,  and  stewards  were 
ordinarily  fined  the  value  of  the  stores  stolen  and  committed  to 
prison  until  it  was  paid.  The  wide  discretion  left  to  the  courts- 
martial  led  to  great  inequality  in  the  sentences,  especially  when  an 
example  could  be  made  without  losing  the  stores  or  their  money 
value.  A  carpenter  was  tried  for  theft;  he  confessed  to  the 
intention  and,  partly,  to  the  act,  but  returned  the  articles  before 
arrest.  He  was,  however,  ordered  to  be  taken  from  ship  to  ship 
in  the  Downs,  with  a  paper  describing  his  offence  affixed  to  his 
breast,  the  paper  to  be  read  at  each  ship's  side,  to  be  thrice  ducked 
from  the  yardarm,  and  to  be  cashiered.  Obviously  it  was  more 
profitable  and  less  dangerous  not  to  stop  halfway  in  theft.  In 
1653  is  found  a  rather  remarkable  sentence :  Wm.  Haycock,  car- 
penter's mate  of  the  *  Hound,'  was,  for  '  drunkenness,  swearing, 
and  uncleanness,'  ordered,  among  other  things,  ten  lashes  at  the 
side  of  each  flagship.  Haycock  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  recorded  victim  of  the  form  of  punishment  which  afterwards 
developed  into  the  devilish  torture  known  as  *  flogging  round  the 
fleet.'  It  became  comparatively  common  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

At  Chatham,  in  1655  the  authorities  appear  to  have  discovered 
and  broken  up  a  gang  of  receivers,  of  whom  one  had  an  estate  of 
5,000?.  obtained  from  this  source.  A  hoyman.  Dunning,  confessed 
to  having  conveyed  500  barrels  of  powder  from  the  men-of-war  at 
Chatham  and  Deptford  within  four  years.  When  pressed  for 
particulars  he  exclaimed,  '  Alas  !  shall  I  undo  a  thousand  families  ? 
Shall  I  undo  so  many  ?  I  did  not  think  you  w^ould  put  me  upon  it 
to  do  so !  '  Finding  that  this  appeal,  instead  of  silencing,  only 
whetted  his  examiners'  curiosity,  he  had  at  last  to  name  eighteen 
ships  whose  gunners  had  given  him  powder  to  remove. ^^^  The 
admiralty  employed  detectives  of  their  own  to  find  out  thefts,  but 
on  more  than  one  occasion  these  men  turned  thieves  themselves. 
The  aforesaid  Dunning  bought  a  cable  from  one  of  them ;  another 
was  found  'to  have  unduly  abused  his  trust,'  but  a  third  was 
granted  15?.  for  proving  the  larcenies  of  Captain  Cadman. 
Sometimes,  Avhen  the  amount  was  small,  the  admiralty,  instead  of 

^^'  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  Ixii.  55,  56,  1653.  '^^  Ibid.  cv.  50,  51. 
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bringing  offenders  to  trial,  deducted  the  estimated  value  of  their 
embezzlements  from  wages ;  ^^^  evidently  punishment  was  very- 
uncertain  in  extent,  but  the  practical  impunity  of  former  times 
could  no  longer  be  reckoned  on.  In  some  few  instances  the 
admiralty  had  to  deal  with  difficulties  of  another  nature  among  the 
officers.  Richard  Knowlman,  a  gunner,  and  described  as  a  quaker, 
wrote  to  the  commissioners  that  he  had  served  by  sea  and  land 
from  1641  and  was  still  willing  to  continue  in  any  other  capacity^ 
since  '  I  would  be  free  to  act  against  all  deceit  ...  for  I  see  most 
men,  especially  those  in  the  navy  and  of  most  rank  and  quality^ 
are  corrupted.'  Knowlman  could  not  have  expressed  less  respect 
for  the  average  official  had  he  enjoyed  access  to  the  State  Papers, 
but  I  think  his  was  one  of  the  very  rare  eras  when  such  doubts 
were  unjust.  Another  master  gunner  had,  for  two  months,  refused 
to  fire  a  gun,  *  lest  blood  might  be  spilt,'  and  a  third  insisted  on 
preaching  to  the  crew  of  the  *  Fame,'  who  by  no  means  appreciated 
his  amateur  ministrations.  In  three  instances  chaplains  are  found 
accused  of  drunkenness,  but  their  presence  on  board  ship  was  not 
invariable  and  their  influence  appears  to  have  been  very  slight. 
One  was  tried  for  forging  Monk's  signature. 

After  1655  references  to  thefts  become  far  fewer,  and  the  navy 
commissioners  couia  congratulate  themselves  on  having  done  much 
to  extinguish  customs  which  had  gone  far  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  former  royal  navy.  The  want  of  trust,  which  long  experi- 
ence had  shown  to  be  justifiable,  in  gunners,  carpenters,  and 
boatswains  who  had  been  and  were  still  to  a  certain  extent  treated 
as  officers,  may  have  been  one  reason  why  lieutenants  were  now 
always  attached  to  ships,  except  fifth-  and  sixth-rates.  Another 
may  probably  be  found  in  the  growing  demand  for  scientific 
seamanship,  an  accomplishment  the  former  class  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  was  to  thrust 
the  gunners  and  their  compeers  lower  down  in  the  social  scale, 
to  lose  them  that  respect  on  shipboard  they  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed, to  lessen  their  authority,  and  so  quicken  the  downward 
movement.  We  are  told  that,  a  generation  later,  it  was  as  usual 
to  strike  them  as  to  strike  the  men,  and  that  they  had  to  '  fawn 
like  spaniels  '  on  the  lieutenants  to  retain  favour  or  position.  The 
lieutenants  must  have  been  found  much  more  satisfactory ;  in  the 
whole  series  of  papers  relating  to  this  period  there  is  no  instance  of 
one  being  tried  by  court-martial,  and  only  one  in  which  such  an 
officer  got  into  any  trouble.  His  captain  put  him  in  irons,  but  the 
reason  is  not  given.  Another  difficulty  the  commissioners  had  to 
contend  with  was  the  forging  of  seamen's  tickets,  an  old  form  of 
crime  which  grew  in  exfent~wi!h  the  employment  of  so  many  more 
men.   The  navy  commissioners,  in  advance  of  their  time,  recognised 

^*^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  cix.  69  and  ex.  73. 
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that  the  only  legal  penalty,  death,  was  too  severe  and  practically 
prevented  any  punishment.^^^  The  navy  department  was  not  the 
only  one  which  suifered  from  these  forgers,  who  were  all  more  or 
less  connected  with  each  other ;  in  the  same  year  forgeries  of  public 
faith  bills  to  the  amount  of  115,000/.  were  discovered.  Some  of 
these  men  were  in  league  with  clerks  in  the  navy  and  prize  offices 
and  obtained  the  necessary  papers  and  information  from  them. 
At  a  later  date  one  of  the  gang  confessed,  when  in  prison,  that  the 
total  of  the  public  faith  bill  and  other  forgeries  was  nearly 
500, 000^^^®  In  1656  a  new  plan  was  tried  :  '  to  prevent  the  many 
frauds  and  deceits  formerly  practised,'  the  commissioners  were 
ordered  to  send  the  treasurer,  daily  or  weekly,  an  abstract  of  all 
the  bills  or  tickets  they  signed  authorising  payment  of  money. 
Subsequently  the  admiralty  commissioners  obtained  power  to 
themselves  commit  offenders  to  prison.  Nicholas  Harnaman,  for 
instance,  was  sent  to  Bridewell  with  hard  labour  '  till  further  order,' 
for  counterfeiting  tickets. ^''^ 

Officers'  pay  was  raised  in  March  1649,  and  again  in  1653,  after 
which  latter  date  there  was  no  alteration. ^^^  It  then  stood  per 
month  at — 


1st  Eate 

2nd  Rate 

3rd  Rate 

4th  Rate 

5th  Rate 

6th  Rate 

£ 

.s.  d. 

£     s.    d. 

£      s. 

d. 

£      s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

Captain      . 

21 

0  0 

16  16  0 

14     0 

0 

10     0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

7 

0    0 

Lieutenant 

4 

4  0 

4     4  0 

3  10 

0 

3  10 

0 



Master 

7 

0  0 

0     6  0 

4  13 

8 

4     6 

2 

3 

7 

6 

151 

Master's    mate  ] 
or  pilot             1 

3 

6  0 

3     0  0 

2  16 

2 

2     7 

10 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2     0 

Midshipman 

2 

5  0 

2     0  0 

1  17 

6 

1  13 

9 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10     0 

Boatswain . 

4 

0  0 

3  10  0 

3     0 

0 

2  10 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0     0 

Boatswain's  mate 

1 

15  0 

1  15  0 

1  12 

0 

1  10 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

6     0 

Quartermaster   . 

1 

15  0 

1  15  0 

1  12 

0 

1  10 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

6    0 

Quartermaster's  i 
mate                  I 

1 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1     8 

0 

1     8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

5     0 

Carpenter  . 

4 

0  0 

3  10  0 

3     0 

0 

2  10 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0    0 

Carpenter's  mate 

2 

0  0 

2     0  0 

1  16 

0 

1  14 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

10     0 

Gunner 

4 

0  0 

3  10  0 

3     0 

0 

2  10 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0     0 

Gunner's  mate  . 

1 

15  0 

1  15  0 

1  12 

0 

1  10 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

6    0 

Surgeon     . 

2 

10  0 

2  10  0 

2  10 

0 

2  10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10    0 

Corporal     . 

1 

15  0 

1  12  0 

1  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

5     0 

Purser 

4 

0  0 

3  10  0 

3     0 

0 

2  10 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0    0 

Master     Trum- 1 
peter  i=-'             i 

1 

10  0 

18  0 

1     5 

0 

1     5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

4     0 

Cook  . 

1 

5  0 

15  0 

1     5 

0 

1     5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

4     0 

When  parliament  began  the  rapid  construction  of  new  ships 
some  of  its  members  may  have  had  misgivings  about  getting  the 

'"  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  27  Aug.  1653,  navy  commissioners  to  admiralty 
committee. 

'^«  Ibid.  9  Jan.  1655.     Thirty-one  persons  were  implicated,  including  four  colonels. 

'*'  Add.  MS.  9305,  fol.  208,  1657.  '^«  Commons  Journals,  21  March  1652-3. 

'^>  '  The  captain  the  master.'     The  captain's  pay  remained  the  same  as  in  1647. 

'^-  Trumpeters  were  no  unimportant  members  of  a  ship's  company.  In  1650 
Popham  and  Blake  desired  the  navy  commissioners  to  press  trumpeters,  and  '  particu- 
larly a  complete  noise '  for  their  own  vessel.    It  is  to  be  hoped  they  got  it. 
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crews  to  man  them,  bat  few  probably  anticipated  the  future  diffi- 
culties in  procuring  the  guns  w^herewith  to  arm  them.  Geo.  Browne, 
for  so  many  years  the  royal  gunfounder,  was  still  almost  the  only 
maker,  and  his  works  were  unequal  to  the  increased  demands. ^^^ 
In  March  and  April  1652,  when  war  appeared  certain,  335  guns 
were  immediately  required  to  equip  only  part  of  the  navy,^^"* 
hut  the  authorities  were  already  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  be 
compelled  to  send  searchers  over  London  to  try  and  find  ord- 
nance.^^^  A  month  later  some  of  the  inland  strongholds  were 
disarmed  and  84  brass  and  544  iron  guns  thus  obtained  ;  the  sale 
of  ordnance  taken  in  prizes  was  strictly  prohibited,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  guns  were  hired  at  ten  and  twelve  shillings  each 
a  month.  In  December  the  ordnance  officials  announced  that 
1,500  iron  pieces,  weighing  2,230  tons,  at  26L  a  ton,  were  required, 
the  same  number  of  carriages  at  from  21s.  to  31s.  3(i.  each,  117,000 
round  and  double-headed  shot,  5,000  hand  grenades  at  2s.  Qd,  each, 
12,000  barrels  of  corn  powder  at  41.  10s.  a  barrel,  and  150  tons  of 
breechings  and  tackle  at  50L  a  ton.^'^^  To  meet  these  wants  they 
had  in  store  only  121  guns  and  34,000  rounds. ^^^  In  Feb.  1653 
the  contracts  were  made  for  these  guns,  but  very  soon  after  they 
were  entered  into  the  officials  saw  that  the  deliveries  would  be  at 
*  a  vast  distance  from  our  pressing  occasions,'  for  not  only  was  the 
Tower  empty  but  the  ports  were  also  destitute  of  munition  and,  at 
Portsmouth,  they  were  in  April  '  at  a  stand '  for  powder  and  shot. 
All  that  Browne  and  Foley  could  promise  was  to  deliver  140  guns 
in  October,  190  in  February  1654,  254  in  June,  230  in  October, 
and  86  in  June  1655  ;  but,  as  500  were  still  to  be  sent  in  on  old 
contracts,  their  engagements  could  hardly  be  relied  on.  Fifty  tons  of 
shot  and  5,000  hand  grenades  they  promised  for  June,  50  tons  in 
September,  and  100  more  by  March  1654.  In  the  meantime 
ships  intended  to  serve  as  armed  merchantmen  were  actually 
waiting  uselessly  for  117  guns,  which  the  ordnance  department 
could  not  procure  anywhere. ^-^^  The  immediate  outlook  for  powder 
was  no  better,  since  there  was  instant  demand  for  2,780  barrels 
and  only  500  in  store,  while  the  contractors  were  only  bound  to 
supply  660  barrels  a  month.  Here,  however,  the  further  prospect 
was  more  favourable,  as  there  were  many  powder-makers  at  work 
and  the  Government  could  purchase  quantities  at  Hamburg.  The 
staff  of  the  ordnance  office  was  very  much  larger,  proportionately, 
than  that  of  the  admiralty.  It  employed,  at  yearly  salaries,  a 
surveyor,    194L ;    clerk,    215Z. ;    storekeeper,    216L ;    clerk   of  the 

**'  Thos.  Foley  is  mentioned  with  Browne,  but  I  think  he  was  either  a  partner  or 
subordinate  (see  Commons  Journals,  30  Dec.  1645).  A  Eich.  Pitt  is  once  named  as  a 
iounder  of  brass  ordnance. 

'^^  Commons  Journals,  16  April  1652  ;  'if  of  brass  67,200Z.,  if  of  iron  13,520Z.' 

^"  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  25  March  1652 

'^«  Ihid.  XXX.  12,  102.  »"  Ihid.  '^^  Ibid.  xl.  14. 
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delivery,  166L ;  master  gunner  of  England,  121L  ;  keeper  of  the 
small  gun  office,  661 ;  messenger,  601. ;  two  furbishers,  121.  each ; 
and  twenty  labourers  at  21Z.  each.^^^  Its  management  had  mended 
considerably  since  1640,  but  the  improvement  did  not  avail  to  save 
its  independence  a  year  later  when  it  became  a  department  of 
the  admiralty.  In  February  1654  matters  were  so  far  better 
that  there  were  2,359  barrels  of  powder  and  38,000  round  and 
other  shot  in  hand,  but  still  no  guns  in  reserve.  There  are  no 
complaints  about  the  quality  of  the  powder  suppKed  during  the 
Dutch  war,  but,  in  1655  and  1656,  accusations  against  the  makers, 
who  were  said  to  '  use  some  sleight  to  make  it  Tower-proof  on 
delivery,  but  it  does  not  long  continue  good  nor  abide  change  of 
weather,'  became  numerous.  All  that  the  authorities  could  do  was 
to  call  upon  the  manufacturers  to  make  it  good,  or,  if  they  preferred^ 
take  it  back  with  a  license  to  export  it  abroad  ;  6,827  out  of  15,098 
barrels  recently  furnished  were  defective,  and,  by  an  order  of  2  April 
1656,  the  council  gave  them  the  choice  between  these  courses  and 
being  committed  to  prison.  The  makers,  however,  had  something 
to  say  on  their  side.  Like  most  other  naval  purveyors  they  had 
not  been  paid,  and  even  to  get  any  money  on  account  were 
sometimes  compelled,  under  threats  of  still  longer  postponement, 
to  repair  Hamburg  powder  at  17s.  a  barrel  when  the  real  price 
should  have  been  2Z.,  naturally  with  unsatisfactory  results.  Some 
attributed  all  the  mischief  to  the  Hamburg  importations,  but  most 
of  them  seem  to  have  gone  into  the  business,  without  any  expert 
knowledge,  simply  with  a  view  of  profiting  by  the  sudden  demand 
for  war  material.^^^  The  form  of  reparation  exacted  was  manifestly 
unfair  :  instead  of  each  maker  being  required  to  substitute  good 
for  whatever  bad  powder  he  had  sent  in  they  were  called  upon  to 
replace  it  in  proportion  to  their  contracts.  Thus  Josias  Devey 
was  made  liable  for  461  barrels  instead  of  the  141  which  were 
faulty  in  the  number  he  had  supplied,  and  apparently  he  would 
have  fared  just  as  badly  if  his  powder  had  been  excellent  down  to 
the  last  pound. ^^^  As  some  of  the  manufacturers  had  delivered 
50  per  cent.,  or  more,  of  inferior  quality,  the  probable  explanation 
of  this  not  very  honourable  proceeding  is  to  be  found  in  the  fear  of 
the  council  that  the  worst  culprits  would  be  pecuniarily  unable  to 
make  amends  if  assessed  at  their  full  liability.  Wapping  seems  to 
have  been  a  manufacturing  district,  since,  in  July  1657,  there  was 
an  explosion  of  powder  mills  or  stores  there  which  injured  many 
people  and  damaged  846  houses  to  the  extent  of  10,000L 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  from  the  Audit  Office  Declared 
Accounts,  shows  the  general  expenditure  for  this  period  in  round 
figures : — 

'*»  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  xlix.  168.  i^o  j^^^^  15  ^pj-n  igsg. 

""  Add.  MS.  9305,  fol.  112. 
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Amounts 

received 

and 
paid  by 
Treasurer 

Already 
owing 

Victual- 
ling 

Dept- 
ford '«" 

Woolwich 

Chatham 

Ports- 
mouth 

Wages 

13  May  1649  to 

£  ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

31  Dec.  1650  . 

432,000 

233,500 

149,000 

"^  8,700 

8,786 

23,768 

5,292 

— 

1651  . 

446,000 

129,000 

51,000 

10,163 

7.776 

19,089 

3,783 

— 

1652  . 

629,000 

238,000 

88,000 

10,900 

8,381 

22,744 

6,860 

304,000 

1653  '" 

1,445,000 

335,000 

269,000 

12,600 

12,500 

29,000 

13,700 

227,000 

1654  . 

1,117,000 

450,000 

230,000 

11,700 

13,500 

22,500 

15,700 

225,000 

1655  . 

587,000 

466,000 

70,000 

8,700 

7,600 

21,800 

7,700 

— 

1656  . 

791,000 

473,000 

'"  209,000 

8,000 

7,000 

20,000 

7,000 

— 

1657  . 

746,000 

506,000 

— 

9,000 

10,300 

19,400 

6,200 

^"311,000 

1  Jan.  1658  to 

7  July  1660  . 

1,442,000 

714,000 

— 

11,800 

18,000 

25,000 

9,000 

447,000 

7  July  1660  . 

— 

1,056,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

The  Commonwealth  began  its  naval  administration  hampered  i 
by  a  debt  of  233,000?.,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  | 
of  1650,  during  which  year  the  arrears  were  partly  paid  off,  it  ( 
steadily  grew  in  amount.  But  comparing  the  national  revenue, 
which  had  also  to  support  a  standing  army,  with  the  sums  devoted 
to  the  navy,  the  wonder  seems  to  be  that  the  debt  was  not  larger. 
For  the  financial  year  ending  with  29  Sept.  1657  the  total  public 
income  was  1,050,000/.,  and  of  this  809,000/.  was  assigned  to  naval 
purposes;  for  1658  951,000/.,  of  which  the  navy  took  QMfiOOV^'^ 
The  receipts  for  1659  were  put  at  1,517,000/.,^^^  and  the  navy  esti- 
mates at  848,000/.^^^  The  strain  began  to  be  most  seriously  felt 
from  1653,  when,  in  September,  the  navy  commissioners  warned 
their  chiefs  that  1,115,000/.  was  required  before  31  Dec,  without 
including  the  cost  of  the  vessels  on  the  stocks  or  that  of  the 
winter  fleet ;  no  provision,  they  said,  had  been  made  for  this  and 
*  we  find  it  necessary  to  lay  before  you  the  daily  clamours  we 
undergo  for  want  thereof.' ^'°  In  October  1654  the  admiralty 
commissioners  apprised  the  Protector  that  the  credit  of  the 
Government  was  so  greatly  impaired  that  stores  could  not  be 
obtained  except  for  ready  money,  yet  1,117,000/.  in  cash  passed 
through  the  treasurer's  hands  in  this  year.  This  sum  was  pro- 
cured from  many  sources — excise,  262,000/. ;  treasurer-at-wars, 
424,000/.;  customs,  162,000/.;  'profits  arising  by  probate  of  wills,' 
1,163/. ;  commissioners  for  Dutch  prizes,  2,029/. ;  commissioners  for 
prize  goods,  44,000/.;  treasurer  at  Drury  House,  16,000/.;'^^  Col. 

'«2  The  dockyard  expenses  include  the  rope  yards. 

"^  From  1  Jan.  1649  at  Deptford,  24  Aug.  at  Woolwich,  24  June  at  Chatham,  and 
12  June  at  Portsmouth. 

>64  «  Oliver,  in  the  year  when  he  spent  1,400,000Z.  in  the  navy,  did  spend  in  the 
whole  expense  of  the  kingdom  2,600,000Z.'  (Pepys,  Diary,  iv.  52,  ed.  Wheatley.) 

'*^  Includes  many  arrears. 

'««  Amount  owing  for  wages  in  September  (Add.  MSS.  9300,  fol.  34a) 

i«^  Add.  MS.  32471,  ff.  2,  15.  '««  lUd.  fol.  60. 

'*'  Commons  Journals,  20  May  1659. 

J^«  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  1  Sept.  1653. 
/      *''  Department  for  the  sale  of  delinquents'  lands.     In  1653  136,000Z.  was  received, 
by  the  navy  treasurer,  from  this  office. 
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Barkstead,  44,000Z. ;  from  the  exchequer,  131,000/. ;  and  defalcations 
and  sale  of  stores,  31,000L  Notwithstanding  these  receipts  the 
admiralty  commissioners  wrote  in  April  1655  to  the  council  that 
they  had  only  been  able  to  pa,y  seamen's  wages,  that  all  other 
debts  remained  unpaid,  and  that  the  yards  were  exhausted  of 
stores.^72  Straitened  as  they  were,  the  council,  two  months  later, 
were  not  deterred  from  ordering  2,000  bibles  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
West  Indies,  although  the  fact  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  had  to  '  consider '  how  they  could  be  paid  for  seems  to 
imply  that  bibles  were  no  more  to  be  obtained  on  credit  than 
cordage.  On  at  least  one  occasion  Oliver  appears  to  have  himself 
advanced  10,000/.  to  the  navy  office.^^^  The  debt  increased,  but 
the  revenue  did  not  show  the  same  elasticity;  all  that  the 
admiralty  commissioners  could  do,  themselves  almost  daily  in- 
voked by  the  navy  commissioners,  was  to  carry  on  the  appeal  to 
the  council,  'finding  every  day  a  sad  increase  of  the  just  com- 
plaints of  several  persons  for  money  long  since  due.'  This  was  in 
1658,  but  in  March  of  the  following  year  they  wrote  bitterly  to  the 
council  that,  while  such  large  debts  were  contracted  and  they  were 
struggling  with  difficulties,  it  made  them  '  exceeding  unhappy '  to 
see  that  even  their  assignments  on  the  customs  were  not  handed 
over  to  them  in  full.^^^  In  May  1659,  among  other  items, 
330,000/.  was  owing  for  seamen's  and  43,000/.  for  dockyard  wages, 
and  the  735/.  a  week  paid  by  the  navy  treasurer  to  the  Savoy  and 
Ely  House  hospitals  w^as  six  months  overdue. '^^  In  September 
the  army  commissioners  were  directed  to  hand  over  60,000/.  for 
naval  purposes,  although  the  soldiers'  pay  was  months  in  arrear. 
When  the  Commonwealth  accounts  close  on  7  JulyJL66Q..  the  debt_ 
was  1,056,000/.^^^  For  this  large  sumigvery" year  from  1640  fur- 
^^'^mShed-its-tpiola,  thus  detailed :  1640-9,  10,200/. ;  1650,  71,000/.  ; 
1651,  25,000/. ;  1652,  16,000/. ;  1653, 11,000/. ;  1654,  5,000/. ;  1655, 
50,000/. ;  1656,  229,000/. ;  1657,  218,000/. ;  1660,  421,000/.  That 
the  earlier  amounts  were  not  merely  book  debts  carried  forward  for 
want  of  claimants  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  petition  of  April 
1658  begging  for  the  settlement  of  a  bill  for  freight  incurred  between 
1643  and  1651.^'^  These  liabilities,  belonging  to  only  one  branch 
of  the  public  service,  help  to  explain  why  many  classes  of  society, 
not  actively  royalist,  may  have  welcomed  a  restoration  which 
promised  a  settlement  of  debts  and  a  more  stable  financial 
system. 

The  enlargements  and  improvements  of  the  dockyards  were 

'"  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  2  April  1655.  '"  Ibid,  cxliv.  140. 

'"*  Ibid.  15  March  1659.  ^'^  Ibid,  ccxii.  24. 

'^«  According  to  Commons  Journals  (3  March  1660)  it  was  694,000Z.  to  1  Feb. ;  the 
State  Papers  (ccxxiii.  165)  make  it  788,000Z.  to  March.  But  the  figures  in  the  audit 
office  accounts  are  circumstantial  and  minute,  and  the  bureaucracy  is  frequently  better 
informed  than  parliament.  "'  Add.  MS.  9302,  fol.  66. 
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not  as  considerable  as  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the 
increased  number  of  ships  and  the  space  required  for  their  accom- 
modation. These  requirements  were  partly  met  by  the  greater  use 
made  of  Plymouth,  and  making  Dover  and  Harwich  stations  where 
ships  might  obtain  provisions  and  minor  repairs.  Harwich, 
largely  used  for  a  few  years  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  been  found  of  some  service  during  the  civil  war,  but  the  move- 
ments of  the  fleets  in  the  north  sea  and  off  the  coast  of  Holland 
brought  both  it  and  Dover  into  prominence.  The  latter  port  was 
not  utilised  till  1653,  and  was  never  very  freely  used,  although  the 
quarterly  accounts  sometimes  reached  700L  or  800Z. ;  both  it  and 
Portsmouth  were  supplied  with  stores  from  Deptford.  Bourne, 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  navy  commissioner,  took  up 
his  residence  at  Harwich,  and  remained  there  till  March  1658. 
Monk's  testimony  to  his  ability  and  success  has  already  been  quoted, 
although  he  had  none  of  the  appliances  available  in  the  older 
yards.  But  in  1657  ground  was  rented  from  the  corporation  for 
a  permanent  government  yard  and  wharf  on  a  ninety-nine  year 
lease  at  5^.  a  year.^'^  Plymouth  was  employed  mainly  for  vic- 
tualling the  ships  on  the  western  Channel  station,  as  Dover  was  for 
those  eastwards,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  repairs,  although  its 
exposed  roadstead  was  no  favourite  with  captains  whose  vessels 
were  fit  to  put  to  sea.  Blake  evidently  did  not  like  it ;  '  the  unsafe- 
ness  and  hazard  of  this  road,  which  to  us  is  worse  than  a  prison, 
is  enough  to  scare  us  hence.'  One  way  of  gauging  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  dockyards  is  to  compare  the  stores  in  hand  at  a 
given  date.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this  for  February  and  June 
1659,  as  follows:  17^— 


Anchors . 

Masts 
Cables     . 
Loads  of  timber ' 
Tree-nails 
Compasses 
Hemp 

Novals  canvas 
Vittery    „      . 
Ipswich    ,, 
English    „ 
Tar  and  pitch 
Hammocks     . 


Chatham 


108 
356 
106 
1,500 
80,000 

100  tons 

1,800  ells 

420  bolts 

30  lasts 

900 


"Woolwich 

Deptford 

Portsmouth 

129 

62 

724 

269 

498 

29 

272 

70 

322 

416 

508 

122,000 

93,000 

180 

144  ''^ 

— 

75  tons 



63;i(  tons 

— 

23,000  yds. 

10,600  yds. 

— 

25,000  ells 

— 



272  bolts  '^--^ 





7,650  yds. 

— 

— 

99  barrels 

1,200 

700 

2,020 

Plymoutli  I    Harwich 


2,000  yds. 


370  yds, 
95  barrels 


4,850  yds. 
380  ells 
5^  bolts 


Owing  to  want  of  money  the  magazines  were  very  low  at  this  date, 
but  the  relation  shown  here  would  doubtless  always  exist.  Harwich 
and  Plymouth  can  refit  ships  which  have  suffered  in  spars,  fittings, 

'^8  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  6  Dec.  1659. 

'^«  Ihid.  ccix.  49,  67,  68,  71-5,  and  ccxii.  49,  51,  64. 

'^°  Oak,  elm,  ash,  and  beech. 

181  Very  little  timber,  but  large  stores  of  iron  fittings. 

'"•^  Two-thirds  meridian  and  one-third  ordinary. 

'^^  Thirty-two  yards  to  a  bolt  of  27  inches  breadth  (Add.  MS.  9306,  fol.  37). 
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or  canvas;  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford  build  or  repair, 
while  Portsmouth  is  equipped  for  all  purposes.  Hitherto  all  masts 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Baltic,  but  in  1652  government  tried 
the  experiment  of  sending  two  vessels  to  New  England  for  them, 
and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  henceforth  a  proportion  of 
masts  from  the  colonies  is  found  in  all  the  lists  of  dockyard  stores. 
The  EngHsh  canvas  is  elsewhere  described  as  west  country 
canvas  and  was  principally  made  in  Somersetshire ;  its  manufac- 
ture was  due  to  Geo.  Pley,  afterwards  government  agent  at  Wey- 
mouth and  governor  of  Portland,  who  successfully  urged  its  use 
upon  the  admiralty.  It  cost  Is.  Id,  or  Is.  Sd.  a  yard,  and  was 
dearer  than  French  canvas,  but  considered  better.  ^^^ 

In  1653  there  was  a  double  dry  dock  at  Chatham,  Woolwich, 
and  Deptford  respectively,^®^  and  one  at  Blackwall,  probably  in  the 
East  India  Company's  yard ;  these  were  the  only  docks  directly 
belonging  to,  or  available  by,  the  state.  No  addition  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  Chatham  yard  except  the  purchase  of  a  wharf 
and  storehouse  adjoining  the  old  dock  in  1656.^®^  In  October  1653 
a  contractor  from  Chatham  was  either  repairing  an  old  or  con- 
structing a  new  dock  at  Deptford/®^  and  in  1657  some  wharves 
were  built  there  along  the  waterside.^®®  A  new  dry  dock  was 
ordered  for  W^oolwich  in  1653^®^  and  completed  the  next  year  ;^^* 
storehouses  were  built  in  1656,''-^*  and  two  years  later  a  lease  was 
taken  from  John  Kymill,  butcher,  of  London,  of  one  acre  of  land, 
known  as  Chimney  Marsh,  on  the  east  side  of  Ham  Creek,  *  next  to 
the  state's  yard,'  for  ten  years,  at  4L  a  year.^^^  The  sizes  of  the 
yards  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  watchmen 
attached  to  each — Chatham,  32  ;  Deptford,  18 ;  Woolwich,  16 ; 
and  Portsmouth,  13.  Portsmouth,  if  the  smallest  of  the  chief 
yards,  became  under  the  Commonwealth  one  of  the  busiest  and 
most  important.  In  June  1649  one  of  five  new  frigates  was  ordered 
to  be  laid  down  there ;  this  vessel,  the  *  Portsmouth,'  was  duly 
launched  in  1650,  and,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  *  Jennett,* 
in  *new  making'  at  Portsmouth  in  1559,  was  the  first  man-of-war 
of  the  modern  royal  navy  built  at  that  place  since  the  '  Mary  Eose ' 
and  'Peter  Pomegranate'  of  1509  were  first  floated  in  the 
harbour.^^^  The  dry  dock  so  often  recommended  and  ordered 
under  Charles  I  was,  however,  not  yet  existent.     It  was  urged  that 

'«*  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  clxvii.  62,  and  Add.  MS.  9306,  ff.  151,  197. 

'^^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  Iviii.  108. 

'««  Add.  MS.  9305,  fol.  114.  'sr  Q^^^Q  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  Ix.  12. 

'««  Add.  MS.  9306,  fol.  175. 

"*"  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  12  Sept.  1653.  ^^o  jhid.  Ixxxi.  194. 

*^'  Ibid,  cxxxv.  17. 

»»2  Ihid.  clxxx.  170,  and  Add.  MS.  9306,  fol.  197. 

193  4  j^g^  making  '  may  have  only  meant  repairs.  There  was  a  large  dry  dock  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  disused 
and  went  to  ruin  and  its  remains  were  filled  up  in  1623. 
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one-third  of  the  navy  ought  to  be  permanently  stationed  at  the 
port,  but  in  1652  the  commissioner  in  charge  complained  that 
there  was  not  room  for  the  stores  required  for  the  few  ships 
usually  there.  From  a  survey  of  1653  we  obtain,  so  far  as  names 
go,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  buildings  in  the  dockyard ;  they 
are  upper  and  lower  storehouses,  upper  and  lower  hemp  houses, 
block  loft,  old  rope-maker's  house,  office  and  nail  loft,  canvas 
room,  hammock  room,  kettle  room,  iron  loft,  tar  house,  oil  house, 
sail  loft,  and  top-makers'  and  boat-makers'  house. ^^^  Less  than 
twenty  years  earlier  Kussell  had  found  that  work  done  at  Ports- 
mouth was  a  hundred  per  cent,  dearer  than  at  the  other  yards, 
but  Willoughby  had  altered  that  and  now  boasted  that  he  could 
build  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  although  all  the 
skilled  artisans  required  in  naval  work  had  to  be  sent  down, 
there  seeming  to  be  as  yet  no  population  attached  to  or  living 
on  the  dockyard.  He  desired  that  five  and  a  half  acres  of  ad- 
joining ground  should  be  purchased,  a  rope  yard  erected,  and 
the  whole  yard  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  73  perches  in  length. ^^^ 
Therefore  in  1653  and  1654  the  navy  commissioners  were  directed 
to  take  a  lease  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of  the  ground  recommended, 
to  set  up  a  rope-yard,  and  to  build  the  wall.^^^  In  December  1655 
Willoughby  put  before  the  commissioners  the  difficulty  in  carrying 
on  the  ordinary  work,  '  we  wanting  the  benefit  of  a  dock,'  and  at 
this  time  the  staff,  recently  reduced  in  strength,  numbered  180 
men.  In  the  following  April  Bourne  and  Capt.  John  Taylor,  a 
shipwright  of  Chatham,  were  sent  down  to  consult  with  Willoughby 
as  to  the  best  position  for  a  dry  dock  which  was  to  be  '  forthwith 
made.'  ^^^  On  their  report  an  order  issued  in  August  that  one  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  take  third-rates  was  to  occupy  the  situation 
of  the  existing  graving  dock  and  that  it  was  not  to  cost  more  than 
3,200L,  of  which  the  town,  presumably  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
trade  and  inhabitants,  was  willing  to  contribute  500/.^^^  In 
November  Taylor  was  instructed  to  go  to  Portsmouth  and  super- 
intend its  construction,  but  he  energetically  protested  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  dock-building  and  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
only  make  himself  ridiculous.  It  was  therefore  put  in  the  hands 
of  Nicholas  Poirson,  who  signed  the  contract  on  24  Nov.  by  which 
he  undertook  to  complete  it  by  the  following  20  July,  for  2,100/.,  the 
government  providing  the  materials  and  the  corporation  500Z.  of 
this  sum.^^^ 

"'■'  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  xlvi.  36. 

^^^  Ibid.  1.  101,  April  1653.  The  reading  is  doubtful  whether  the  land  and  water 
fronts,  or  the  land  front  alone,  were  meant  to  be  walled  in.  The  nature  of  the  fore- 
shore renders  the  latter  view  the  most  likely ;  if  the  former,  the  enclosed  area  must 
have  been  very  small.  '^'*  Ibid.  Ixii.  24  and  Ixxix.  57. 

^^'  Add.  MS.  9305,  fol.  119.  '"«  Ibid.  fol.  155. 

'^^  Id.  9306,  fol.  153.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  no  trace  in  the  corporation 
records  or  in  the  narratives  of  local  historians  of  this  agreement.     Whether  Poirson 
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There  were  still  a  sufficient  number  of  abuses  in  connexion 
with  the  dockyards,  but  the  flagrant  thefts  customary  under 
Charles  I  had  been  largely  diminished.  Members  of  the  Pett 
family  occupied  responsible  positions  in  the  three  home  yards,  and 
either  they  used  their  power  to  ill  purpose  or  their  favour  with  the 
authorities  was  no  passport  to  the  love  of  their  subordinates.  In 
1651  there  was  what  would  now  be  advertised  as  a  great  scandal 
at  Chatham ;  all  the  chief  officers,  and  many  of  the  workmen,  were 
accusing  each  other  of  misdeeds  in  a  way  which  necessitated  a 
governmental  commission  of  inquiry  empowered  to  take  evidence 
on  oath.  The  light  in  which  the  Petts  were  regarded  is  shown  by 
a  remark  made  by  one  man  to  another  that  he  dared  not  speak, 
'for  fear  of  being  undone  by  the  kindred  .  .  .  they  were  all  so 
knit  together  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  discover  them  except 
one  impeached  the  other.'  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  a  resolu- 
tion that  all  the  accused,  on  both  sides,  should  retain  their  places, 
a  decision  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  impossibihty  of  displacing 
experienced  officers  when  war  was  imminent  than  to  any  inability 
to  form  an  opinion.  The  yearly  salary  of  the  master  shipwright 
at  Chatham  was  103L  8s.  Ad.,  Deptford  the  same,  and  Woolwich 
70L  The  building  programme  of  the  government  naturally 
tempted  these  men  to  add  to  their  salaries  the  profits  to  be  made 
by  having  private  yards  for  the  construction  of  men-of-war. 
Holland  pointed  out  that  this  led  to  the  shipwright's  absence  from 
the  state's  yard,  to  the  exchange  of  good  government  workmen  for 
bad  of  his  own,  and  that  usually  a  frigate  turned  out  from  a  ship- 
wright's yard  cost  the  country  twice  as  much  as  one  from  a  dock- 
yard.'-^"^  Holland  commented  on  another  evil,  the  existence  of  beer- 
houses in  the  dockyards,  '  necessary  at  first,  now  one  of  the  greatest 
abuses  in  the  navy.'  At  least  one  '  searcher '  was  employed 
to  prevent  theft  from  the  dockyards,  but,  judging  from  the  small 
number  of  such  cases  reported,  the  precautions  taken  or  the  higher 
standard  induced  in  the  men  had  greatly  altered  former  conditions 
for  the  better.  In  one  instance,  however,  the  want  of  honesty 
shown  by  two  men  was  attributed — it  is  painful  to  have  to  confess 
here — to  their  habit  of  reading  '  histrye  books.'  The  wages  of 
shipwrights  and  caulkers  were  raised  in  April  1650  from  Is.  lOcl, 
to  2s.  Id.  a  day,  and  again  in  1652  to  2s.  ^d. ;  they  appear  to  have 
been  punctually  paid  to  a  later  date  than  the  seamen,  but  in  1656, 
when  they  also  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  emptiness  of  the 
treasury  and  their  wages  to  fall  into  arrear,  the  council,  with  the 
dry  humour  of  officialism,  ordered  '  an  exact  and  punctual  inspec- 
tion and  examination  '  quarterly  of  their  accounts.     By  1658  they 

ever  obtained  this  500L  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  town  volunteered 
the  money  and  that  the  government  carefully  guarded  itself  from  being  called  upon  to 
pay  it.  '-^o"  State  PajJers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  9  Aug.  1652. 
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had,  mostly,  twelve  months'  wages  owing,  but  their  murmurs  were 
not  nearly  so  loud  as  those  of  the  seamen.  Frequently  during 
1659  they  were  working  half-time,  or  less,  for  want  of  materials. 
In  March  1660  there  were  not  100  yards  of  canvas  remaining  at 
either  Woolwich  or  Deptford,  the  contractors  would  not  supply 
more  without  ready  money ;  and  we  may  assume  that  other  neces- 
saries were  equally  lacking.^^^  During  part  of  1659  there  was 
only  one  forge  going  at  Portsmouth,  John  Timbrell,  the  anchor- 
smith,  having  received  no  money  for  two  years  and  having  been 
compelled  to  dismiss  his  men,  being  unable  to  procure  iron  on 
credit.  Timbrell  was  mayor  of  the  town  in  1662,  so  that  the 
restoration  apparently  relieved  him  of  his  troubles.  In  September 
1658  the  *  Happy  Entrance '  w^as  destroyed  by  lire  at  Chatham,  a 
mishap  attributed  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  men  at  work 
on  her  and  the  absence  of  supervision  of  the  superior  officials. 
This  caused  the  promulgation  of  an  order  the  following  month  that 
no  member  of  the  superior  dockyard  staff  should  absent  himself 
without  leave  from  the  commissioner,  and  he  only  by  permission 
of  the  admiralty  or  navy  commissioners,  with  a  general  penalty  of 
dismissal  for  disobedience.^^^  This  order  was  to  be  framed  and 
hung  up  in  each  yard.  White's  invention  in  1634  of  iron  mooring 
chains,  noticed  in  a  previous  paper, ^^^^  was  now  taken  up  by  the 
government,  and  some  were  laid  down  at  Chatham,  Deptford,  and 
Woolwich  for  ships  to  ride  at,  two  to  a  chain.  Mooring  places  for 
the  use  of  merchantmen  were  granted  to  White,  Bourne,  and  others 
at  a  rental  of  U.  a  year.^*^^  The  dockyard  chains  weighed  2  cwt. 
2  qrs.  14  lbs.  to  a  fathom,  cost  fivepence  a  pound,  and  were  guaran- 
teed for  two  years.^^"'  In  1658  a  boom  was  ordered  to  be  placed 
across  the  Medway  at  Upnor,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  order  was  not  carried  out. 

Among  the  Commonwealth  experiments  was  that  of  using  the 
wood  and  iron  ore  of  Dean  Forest  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  for 
the  supply  of  the  dockyards  and  private  purchasers.  As  a  ton  of 
iron  could  be  made  there  for  3/.  lOs.,  and  a  ton  of  shot  for  4L,  and 
sold  respectively  at  11.  and  9L,  the  enterprise  was  more  profitable 
than  most  government  undertakings. ^^''^  In  1656  the  stock  in  hand 
was  valued  at  9,446Z.,  which  stood  as  net  gain,  all  expenses  being 
cleared ;  ^"^  but,  as  Major  Wade,  who  was  in  charge,  thought  that 
one  or  two  hundred  tons  of  iron  thrown  upon  the  market  '  w^ould 
surfeit  the  whole  country,'  it  was  rather  a  book  profit  than  an 
actual  one.     However  from  September  1654  to  March  1659  Dean 

^«'  Add.  MS.  9302,  fol.  99.  -"^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  9  Oct.  1658. 

^°^  English  Histokical  Eeview,  January  1893. 

^^*  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  clxiii.  41 ;  27  May  1658,  and  cxcii.  98. 

205  Add.  MS.  9306,  fol.  176. 

2<>«  Id.  9305,  fol.  176,  and  State  Pfl_p<3rs,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  10  Sept.  1653,  and  Ixxxi.  4.. 

'"^  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  cxxx.  102. 
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Forest  supplied  the  navy  with  701  tons  of  shot  and  88  tons  of  iron 
fittings,  and  from  Sept.  1656  to  April  1660  with  2,300  tons  of 
timber  and  123,000  tree-nails,^^^  the  saving  thus  effected  being  alone 
a  sufficient  justification  of  the  new  department.  The  plentiful 
yield  of  timber  suggested  the  advisability  of  building  frigates  on 
the  spot,  and  the  *  Grantham '  was  launched  at  Lidney  in  1654  ; 
she  was  followed  by  the  *  Forester,'  and  then  the  *  Princess  ' 
remained  long  in  hand,  since  Furzer,  the  master  shipwright,  was 
receiving  only  2Z.  a  week  of  the  15Z.  necessary  to  meet  expenses. 
In  October  1659  he  wrote  to  the  navy  commissioners  that  instead 
of  attending  to  his  duties  he  was  forced  to  be  away  two  or  three 
days  a  week  trying  to  borrow  money. 

When  the  St.  George's  cross  was  made  the  national  flag  in 
February  1648-9,  it  was  also  ordered  that  an  escutcheon  should  be 
carried  on  the  stern  of  each  man-of-war,  containing  a  red  cross  in 
one  compartment  and  a  harp  in  another.  In  1653  the  three 
generals  at  sea  used,  besides  their  standards,  a  pendant  of  red, 
white,  or  blue,  and  their  vice-  and  rear-admirals  their  respective 
colours  at  the  fore  and  mizen.  From  18  May  1658  the  standard 
of  the  general  of  the  fleet  was  to  bear  the  arms  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  '  with  his  Highnes'  escutcheon  of  pretence 
according  to  the  great  seal  of  England.'  The  jack  flag  for  admirals 
was  to  consist  of  the  arms  of  England  and  Scotland  united, 
*  according  to  the  ancient  form,'  with  the  harp  added,  '  according 
to  a  model  now  shown.'  All  saluting,  whether  from  ships  or  forts, 
was  strictly  forbidden  in  1652,  except  in  honour  of  ambassadors; 
but  the  salute  to  the  flag  from  foreigners  was  firmly  upheld  under 
all  circumstances.  In  1657  Opdam,  with  thirty  Dutch  sail,  passing 
Dover  struck  his  flag  and  saluted  the  castle  ;  shortly  afterwards  he 
met  the  '  Dragon  '  and  the  '  Colchester,'  w^hose  captains  ordered 
him  to  again  strike.  He  refused,  saying  that  he  was  not  expected 
to  pay  this  mark  of  respect  to  every  ship  he  met,  whereupon  they 
repHed  that  if  he  did  not  they  would  engage  him  till  they  sank 
alongside.  Then  *  he  struck  in  a  great  rage,'  and  kept  his  flag 
down  till  out  of  sight  of  the  Enghshmen.  Man-of-war  captains 
sometimes  displayed  the  same  feeling  of  pride  in  their  position  at 
the  expense  of  English  ships.  In  1654  a  Virginiaman  was  run 
down  and  sunk  in  the  Channel  by  the  <"Euby.'  In  the  subsequent 
mquiry  the  master  of  the  merchantman  held  that  the  '  Euby  '  should 
have  gone  astern  of  his  vessel,  to  which  her  captain  retorted  by 
asking,  '  How  many  men-of-w^ar  have  you  known  go  under  a  mer- 
chantman's stern  ? ' 

The  prices  of  naval  stores  varied  greatly,  according  to  the  con- 
fidence felt  in  the  treasury  and  conditions  of  peace  or  war ;  the 
following  are  the  rates  for  some  of  the  principal  articles  :— 

2«8  state  Papers,  Dom.,  Interreg.,  8  April  1659,  and  ccxxiv.  38. 
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Canvas ' 


Iron      f  1650,  20Z.  a  ton 
ordnance  1 1653,  26Z.      „ 

Noyals,  1652,   15Z. 
/     to  17Z.  a  bale  ^o" 
Noyals,  1654,    19Z. 

7s.  a  bale 
Vittery,  1654,  Is.  a 

yard 
Vittery,    1655,    Is. 

^d.  an  ell 
Ipswich,   1654,  IZ. 

12s.  a  bolt 
Ipswich,  1655,   IZ. 

7s.  M.  a  bolt 
1653,    32Z.   a    ton 
/     (English) 

1655,  38Z.   10s.   a 
ton  (Riga) 

1657,  44Z.    a    ton 
(Riga) 

1658,  46Z.    a    ton 
(Riga) 

1658,    33Z.    a    ton 
(English) 
\1658,    38Z.    a    ton 
(Russia) 

1656,  34Z.  a  ton 
„     37Z.       „ 


Hemp 


Anchor 


1650,    3Z.    16s.    a 
I      barrel 
Powder  J 1652,  4Z.  a  barrel 

1653,    4Z.    10s.     a 
^     barrel 
.  1653, 2Z.  IBs.  a  load 

1655,  3Z.  7s.      „ 

11659,  3Z.  15s.  „ 

(oak) 
/  Snaphaunces,  1658, 

lis.  Q)d.  each 
Matchlocks,    1658, 
SmalPi     10s.  M.  each 
arms  i 


Shot 


Tar-^ 


Pitch- 


Carbines,  1658,  lis. 

PisTols,  1658,   14s.  ^""'^^^^ 

a  pair 
1655,   lOZ.    10s.    a 

ton 


Black  11657,    lOZ.    a    ton 
rosin  1      (March) 


Beer 


ton 


1657,  9Z.  5s. 
(August) 
Compass  f  1656,  2Z.  5s.  a  load 
timber  '^  1658,  3Z. 
Whale  oil,  1659,  26Z.  15s. 
a  ton 
English  tallow,  1658,  43s.  per  cwt. 
Lignum  vitro  for  blocks,  1656,  6Z.  15s.  a  ton 


Sprutia  j 
deals  I 

Ordinary  j 
deals  1 


1652,  IIZ.  lOs.  a 
ton 

1653,  14Z.  a  ton 

1654,  IZ.  15s.  a 
barrel 

1655,  lOZ.  12s.  a 
last 

1656,  12Z.  a  last 

1657,  12Z.  10s.  a 
last 

1658,  13Z.  a  last 

1654,  IZ.  16s.  a 
barrel 

1655,  15Z.  5s.   a 
last 

1649,  30Z.  a  ton 

1656,  44Z.     „ 

1657,  48Z.     „ 

1658,  44Z.      „ 
1654,   IZ.  15s.  a 

tun 

1659,  2Z.   5s.    a 
tun 

1656,'    12s.    (Sd. 

each 
1659,  14s.  each 
1657,  4Z.  3s.  per 
100  of  six  score 


Examples  of  that  incongruity  of  expression  usually  associated 
with  puritan  fervour  are  not  frequent  among  the  navy  papers,  but 
they  do  occasionally  occur.  On  one  occasion  Lawson  writes,  '  All 
that  look  towards  Zion  should  hold  Christian  communion — we 
have  all  the  guns  aboard.'  Major  Eobert  Sedgwick,  starting  for 
the  West  Indies,  asks  the  navy  commissioners,  after  official  details, 
for  *  your  prayers  that  we  may  be  sent  out  with  a  blessing  and  be 
a  blessing  where  we  go.'  Major  Sedgwick's  duties  were  to  kill 
Spaniards,  plunder  their  property,  and  annex  their  territory.  These 
men  were  too  grimly  earnest  in  the  work  they  set  their  hands  to  do 
to  trouble  themselves  about  fine  phrases.  They  lacked  humour, 
and  the  court  of  Charles  II  was,  we  are  taught,  very  witty  ;  but 
when,  in  1667,  the  roar  of  foreign  guns  was,  for  the  only  time  in 
English  history,  heard  in  London,  even  that  majority  which  always 
loves  a  royal  jest  must  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  distinction 
underlying  Stewart  wit  and  puritan  dulness. 

M.  Oppenheim. 

2»9  There  were  three  qualities  of  Noyals  canvas.     A  bale  contained  282  yards. 
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Canning  and  Den7nark  in   1807 

SOME  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen and  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  September- 
October  1807,  have  never  yet  been  explained,  and  probably  never 
will  be  completely  cleared  up ;  but  new  light  is,  I  think,  thrown 
on  them  from  some  of  the  records,  which,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  of  the  Admiralty  authorities,  I  have  been 
able  to  examine  at  the  Eecord  Office.^  The  recent  publication  in 
extenso  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaties  of  Tilsit  (7  July  1807) 
revealed  the  text  of  the  agreement  whereby  the  tsar  Alexander  con- 
sented to  make  common  cause  with  Napoleon  against  Great  Britain, 
if  the  latter  did  not  before  1  Nov.  1807  mitigate  the  severity  of  her 
first  orders  in  council  and  agree  to  restore  to  France  her  maritime 
conquests  effected  since  the  year  1805.  In  case  of  England's  non- 
acceptance  of  these  terms  by  1  Dec.  1807  the  two  emperors  agreed  to 

summon  the  three  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Lisbon  to 
close  their  ports  to  the  English,  and  declare  war  against  England. 
That  one  of  the  three  courts  which  refuses  shall  be  treated  as  an 
enemy ;  and  in  the  case  of  Sweden  refusing  Denmark  shall  be  compelled 
to  declare  war  against  her. 

How  the  news  of  this  important  proposal  reached  the  English 
government  the  despatches  of  our  foreign  office,  very  naturally,  do 
not  say ;  but  they  contain  the  following  significant  statement  of  our 
ambassador  to  Eussia,  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  dated  Memel,  15  July 
1807  :— 

It  was  strongly  reported  at  Konigsberg  among  the  French  that 
Bernadotte  had  received  orders  to  march  against  Holstein,  with  the  view 
of  forcing  the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  shut  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
against  the  English. 

Our  envoy  further  reports  Napoleon's  determination  to  expel 
the  Swedes  from  their  Pomeranian  possessions,  and  to  have  all 
Russian  and  Prussian  ports  closed  against  English  ships.  But,  as 
information  reached  Canning  on  21  July,  it  may  be  presumed  to 
have   been   anterior   to   this.      The   French,  following   a  hint   in 

'  The  chief  account  of  the  Copenhagen  affair  is  that  given  in  the  Annual  Register 
for  1807,  which  publishes  the  proclamations,  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  some  few 
interesting  documents  besides.  The  Annual  Begister  for  1808  also  contains  a  full 
digest  of  the  debates  on  the  king's  speech  of  January  1808.  They  turned  mainly  on 
the  Copenhagen  affair,  but  revealed  nothing  not  known  before. 
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Fouche's  '  Memoirs,'  have  suspected  Talleyrand  of  having  played 
the  informer  ;  and  the  disgust  which  Talleyrand  felt  for  Napoleon 
at  Tilsit  2  lends  some  colour  to  the  supposition  that  there,  as  at 
Vienna  in  1805,  he  had  secretly  done  his  best  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  the  old  monarchies. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  channel,  or  channels,  of  com- 
munication for  the  important  news  sent  to  Canning,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  correctness.  Napoleon's  correspondence  yields 
ample  proof  of  his  determination  to  compel  Denmark  to  take 
sides  against  England  and  Sweden.  Thus  on  2  Aug.  1807  he 
wrote  to  Bernadotte,  '  If  England  refuses  to  accept  the  Eussian 
mediation,  Denmark  must  declare  war  against  her,  or  I  must 
declare  war  against  Denmark.  In  the  latter  case  your  duty  will 
be  to  seize  the  whole  of  the  mainland  of  Denmark.'  In  naval 
operations  England  acted  with  none  of  the  supineness  which  i)\ 
her  military  affairs  had  recently  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  czar. 
Admiral  Gambler,  with  twenty-four  British  ships  of  war,  appeared 
in  the  Sound  on  3  Aug. ;  and  subsequent  additions  from  England 
and  from  the  force  which  was  already  doing  duty  at  Stralsund  and 
Eiigen  brought  up  the  total  strength  of  his  fleet  to  eighty-eight 
ships  (3  Sept.),  besides  twenty  others  which  were  cruising  off 
Eiigen  or  in  the  Cattegat.^  The  power  of  this  fleet  serves  to  show 
the  importance  attached  by  our  government  to  an  immediate  and 
peaceful  attainment  of  the  aims  proposed. 

These  aims  are  set  forth  in  the  following  instructions,  dated 
Foreign  Office,  28  July  1807,  given  to  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was 
accredited  as  special  envoy  to  the  Danish  prince  royal : — 

In  consequence  of  intelligence  which  has  been  received  here,  through 
various  channels,''  of  the  designs  of  Bonaparte  to  occupy  the  territory  and 
ports  of  Holstein,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  Great  Britain  from  all 
communication  with  the  continent,  and  ultimately  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Danish  marine  as  an  instrument  of  active  hostility  against  this  country, 
it  has  become  necessary  that  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  explanation 
should  immediately  be  entered  into  with  the  court  of  Denmark. 

The  envoy  is  then  charged  to  express 

his  majesty's  just  determination  to  obtain  for  himself  that  satisfac- 
tion and  security  which  the  designs  of  the  enemy  and  the  situation  of 
Denmark  impose  on  his  majesty  the  necessity  of  requiring.  The  forward 
state  of  equipment  of  the  Danish  fleet  would  alone  have  entitled  his 

^  Les  engagements  quHl  avail  fait  rompre  et  ceux  quHl  avait  fait  inendre  Vavaient 
cnivr4.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Fjife's  suggestion  {History  of  Modern  Europe, 
vol.  i.  p.  350,  note)  that  the  information  came  from  one  of  the  Anglophil  Eussian 
diplomatists  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

2  Captain  Mahan  (ii.  276),  in  his  brief  but  very  temperate  treatment  of  this 
subject,  somewhat  underrates  the  numbers  of  the  fleet.  It  was  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  fleet  which  had  ever  left  our  shores. 

■•  The  plural  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  not,  as  has  been  generally 
assumed,  any  one  authoritative  channel  of  communication. 

G  2 
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majesty  to  require  such  satisfaction.  That  equipment  could  be  made  in 
no  other  contemplation  than  that  of  eventual  hostility  against  Great 
Britain.  The  tone  which  Denmark  has  assumed  in  the  discussions  with 
this  country  relating  to  that  mitigated  measure  of  reprisal  which  his 
majesty  had  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  in  consequence  of 
the  French  decree  of  blockade,  compared  with  the  forbearance  which  she 
appears  to  have  shown  in  respect  to  any  remonstrance  on  the  subject  of 
the  French  decree  itself,  must  naturally  have  excited  a  suspicion  in  his 
majesty's  mind  ...  of  the  ill  disposition  of  the  court  of  Denmark 
towards  the  country.  ...  It  is  only  by  receiving  an  adequate  pledge  and 
security  for  the  adherence  of  Denmark  to  whatever  engagements  she 
may  enter  into  that  his  majesty  can  consider  himself  as  having  obtained 
such  satisfaction  as  it  is  his  duty  to  demand. 

From  this  despatch  it  is  obvious  that  the  irritation  between  Eng- 
land and  Denmark  on  the  subject  of  neutral  commerce  must  be 
considered  as  indirectly  contributing  towards  the  unhappy  events 
of  September  1807.  When  it  became  a  question  for  Denmark 
to  decide  at  eight  days'  notice  for  or  against  an  alliance  with 
the  power  which  had  crippled  her  navy  in  1801,  and  was  now 
cramping  her  commerce,  she  naturally  decided  against  it.  She  had 
almost  openly  expressed  her  sympathy  with  France  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1805 ;  and  there  was  every  ground  for 
believing  that,  unless  strong  pressure  was  used,  she  would  now  side 
with  the  power  which  could  wrest  from  her  her  German  lands. 

As  to  the  statement  made  in  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Jackson 
that  the  Danish  navy  was  in  a  forward  state  of  equipment  for  sea, 
it  can  be  shown  from  our  own  archives  that  our  government  was 
completely  misinformed.  In  the  admiralty  records  of  Admiral 
Gambler's  expedition  there  is  a  report  drawn  up,  at  the  instance 
of  the  admiral  himself,  by  Captain  Francis  Beauman.  This  officer 
reported  that  he  visited  the  dockyard,  ships,  &c.,'at  Copenhagen 
on  25  July  1807,  and  found  '  in  a  state  of  ordinary  18  sail  of  the 
line,  11  frigates,  10  sloops,  4  floating  batteries,  and  several  small 
gunboats.'     All  were  in  excellent  repair  and  *  compleatest  order.' 

I  am  of  opinion  [he  continues]  the  whole  of  the  Danish  fleet  might 
with  the  greatest  ease,  provided  it  had  seamen,  be  at  sea  in  six  weeks 
from  the  commencement  of  their  equipment.  ...  I  may  venture  to  assert 
there  is  not  at  present  the  shadow  of  appearance  for  the  equipment  of  a 
fleet,  as  it  is  impossible  it  could  be  hid  from  the  eye  of  any  naval  officer. 

That  Admiral  Gambler  completely  credited  his  officer's  report 
is  proved  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Copenhagen  to  the  effect  that  the  British  forces  were  to 
evacuate  Zealand  within  six  weeks,  or  earlier  if  possible.  That 
space  of  time  was  fixed,  in  all  probability,  on  the  ground  of  Captain 
Beauman's  report ;  and  the  issue  of  events  proved  the  correctness 
of  the  captain's  judgment. 
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As  Captain  Beauman's  examination  was  made  on  25  July,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  erroneous  impressions  of  the  British  government 
to  be  removed  until  it  was  too  late  to  recede,  even  if  it  had  been 
desirous  of  so  doing.  Furthermore,  the  knowledge  that  the  English 
government  had  been  misled  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Danish  fleet 
must  have  prejudiced  the  court  of  Copenhagen  against  any  offers 
of  alliance  in  which  the  surrender  of  the  fleet  was  urged  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary.  It  is  quite  possible  also  that  Admiral 
Gambler  and  Lord  Cathcart,  after  becoming  convinced  that  the 
Danish  fleet  was  only  in  its  normal  condition,  must  have  felt 
additional  repugnance  at  its  seizure ;  and  their  desire  to  be  quit  of 
an  inglorious  and  painful  duty  may  partly  account  for  their  pro- 
posal of  terms  of  capitulation,  which  contravened  the  larger  and 
more  statesmanlike  views  that  Canning  undoubtedly  cherished. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  distinctly  informed  in  his  original  instructions 
of  28  July  that  the  British  government,  being  '  not  unaware  of  the 
apparent  harshness  of  the  demand  '  (for  the  surrender  of  the  fleet 
in  pledge),  was  ready  to  enter  into  any  reasonable  stipulations 
which  the  court  of  Denmark  might  suggest.  These  might  be  (1)  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  mutual  defence,  or  (2)  the  fleet  was  to  be 
received  as  a  '  sacred  deposit  and  with  a  solemn  convention  as  to 
its  restoration  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.'  In  the  first  case  it 
was  proposed  that  the  British  government  should  subsidise  Den- 
mark at  the  rate  of  100,000  Dutch  florins  for  1,000  foot  soldiers, 
and  120,000  Dutch  florins  for  1,000  horse-soldiers,  which  she 
should  keep  on  active  service ;  and  a  British  fleet  of  15  ships  of  the 
line  and  6  frigates  was  to  be  offered  for  her  defence. 

As  an  alternative  plan  a  project  of  a  secret  treaty  was  to  be 
offered  for — (a)  the  handing  over  of  the  Danish  fleet  as  a  '  sacred 
pledge  '  till  the  peace  ;  {h)  a  subsidy  of  100,000/.  for  the  service  of 
the  Danish  fleet ;  (c)  relaxation  of  the  blockade  then  imposed  on 
Danish  ports  and  rivers ;  (d)  assistance  to  Denmark  in  case  she 
should  be  attacked  ;  (e)  a  defensive  alhance  was  to  be  formed ; 
(/)  this  treaty  was  to  be  secret.  In  these  original  instructions  it 
is  evident  that  Denmark  was  to  be  offered  fair  and  honourable  terms, 
and  that  her  alliance  was  strongly  desired  as  a  means  of  staying  the 
course  of  French  conquest,  and  of  protecting  our  ally,  Sweden,  from 
pressure  on  the  west.  Obviously  this  was  the  only  hope  of  keeping 
Sweden  from  the  grasp  of  the  two  mighty  potentates  who  now  dis- 
posed of  the  fortunes  of  Europe.  Enough  was  known  of  their  policy 
at  Tilsit  to  show  that  Sweden  was  in  great  danger  on  the  side  of 
Eussia.  The  British  government,  therefore,  was  morally  justified 
in  bringing  considerable  pressure  to  bear  upon  Denmark,  so  as  to 
prevent  her  falling  into  the  power  of  the  two  emperors  and  thus  as- 
suring the  ruin  of  Sweden  by  an  invasion  from  Norway.  True,  the 
pressure  which  Canning  proposed  to  exert  on  Denmark  was  painful 
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and  onerous ;  but  he  expressly  asserted  in  the  instructions  that  a 
demonstration  of  overwhelming  force  should  be  made,  with  a  view 
to  saving  the  honour  of  the  Danish  government.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  British  government  never  contemplated  the  seizure  of 
the  Danish  fleet,  or  even  its  temporary  appropriation  in  deposit, 
as  the  beginning  and  end  of  their  policy.  Our  ministers  were 
desirous  of  saving  from  the  wreck  of  the  European  system  the 
maritime  peoples  of  the  north  by  adding  Denmark  as  an  important 
connecting  link  to  the  already  existing  alliance  between  England 
and  Sweden.  Only  thus  could  Napoleon's  continental  system  be 
rendered  inoperative.  Only  by  an  Anglo- Scandinavian  alliance 
could  the  north  of  Europe  be  kept  free  from  the  oppressive  yoke 
which  lay  upon  its  central  and  southern  states. 

Canning,  however,  in  his  second  memorandum  to  Jackson 
neutralised  the  effect  of  his  first  instructions.  This  document, 
dated  Foreign  office,  29  July,  and  marked  '  Separate  and  most 
secret,'  contains  the  following  statement: — 

You  will  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  the  possession  of  the  Danish 
fleet  is  the  one  main  and  indispensable  object  to  which  the  whole  of  your 
negotiations  is  [sic]  to  be  directed,  and  without  which  no  other  stipulation 
or  concession  can  be  considered  as  of  any  value  or  importance.  In  tbe 
event,  therefore,  of  the  Danish  government  even  consenting  to  enter  into 
the  treaty  of  alliance  as  proposed  in  the  project  with  which  you  are 
furnished,  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  secret  article  should  be  added  to  this 
treaty,  by  which  the  dehvery  of  the  Danish  fleet  must  be  stipulated  to 
take  place  forthwith,  and  without  waiting  for  the  foimahty  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  (Signed,  G.  Canning.) 

The  space  of  eight  days  was  to  be  granted  to  the  Danish  govern- 
ment for  consideration ;  and  after  that  time  had  elapsed  the 
British  fleet  and  forces  were  to  consider  the  want  of  any  result  as 
proof  of  a  refusal  to  treat,  and  were  '  to  proceed  to  act  accordingly.' 
The  sequel  will  show  that  first  Mr.  Jackson,  and  subsequently 
Admiral  Gambler  and  Lord  Cathcart,  appear  to  have  regarded  the 
proposals  of  alliance  as  of  secondary  importance,  and  to  have  acted 
as  if  the  surrender  of  the  fleet  was  alone  essential. 

Proceeding  to  Denmark,  Jackson  had  an  interview  first  with 
the  Danish  minister,  Bernstorff,  who,  on  Jackson's  assertion  that 
Bonaparte  was  planning  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
asserted  with  the  most  violent  expressions  and  gestures  that  his  majesty's 
government  was  in  possession  of  no  such  information,  that  it  was  mere 
conjecture,  that  we  were  lightly  and  hastily  misled  by  false  reports  and 
surmises,  which  I  myself  did  not  believe  .  .  .  that  I  was  forcing  Denmark 
into  a  war. 

In  reply  Jackson  stated  that  he  (Bernstorff)  might  be  well 
assured  of  the  'authenticity  of  the  advices  {sic)  on  which  the 
present   proceeding  was   grounded.'       It    seems,  then,   that   the 
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English  envoy,  at  the  outset  of  his  difficult  negotiations,  com- 
mitted the  tactical  error  of  placing  the  question  of  the  fleet  in  the 
very  forefront  of  all  his  communications,  instead  of  naming  it  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  an  Anglo-Danish  alliance.  Canning 
regarded  the  delivery  of  the  Danish  fleet  *  in  deposit '  as  a  necessary 
guarantee  for  such  an  alliance,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving any  motive  for  a  French  occupation  of  Denmark;  but 
his  instructions  were  for  an  alliance  in  which  the  delivery  of  the 
fleet  occurred  as  a  second  though  all-important  condition. 

In  reporting  the  interview  which  he  had  on  9  Aug.  with  the 
Danish  prince  royal  at  Kiel,  Jackson  seems  to  admit  that  he  did 
not  begin  by  inviting  the  prince  to  consider  the  alternative  treaties 
of  alliance,  projects  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Canning.  He 
appears  to  have  gone  straight  to  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
part  of  all  his  negotiations.  '  I  declared  to  him  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  north  of  Europe  the  delivery  of  the  Danish  fleet  into 
his  majesty's  hands  had  become  a  matter  of  indispensable  necessity.' 
Jackson  then  stated  the  alternative  lines  of  policy  which  were 
open  to  Denmark — either  (1)  alliance  with  England,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  naval  and  military  proceedings,  the  guarantee  of  all  the 
Danish  possessions,  and  the  certainty  of  aggrandisement  to  Den- 
mark at  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace  ;  or  (2)  the  immediate 
operations  of  a  vast  military  and  naval  force  upon  a  populous  and 
commercial  city.  He  stated  his  majesty's  heartfelt  desire  that  the 
prince  should  choose  the  former  alternative.'^ 

The  prince  replied  that  if  Bonaparte  invaded  Holstein  Denmark 
would  then  become  the  natural  ally  of  Great  Britain.  He  also 
urged  very  strongly  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  forcing  Denmark 
from  her  system  of  neutrality.  To  this  Jackson  replied  that  he 
was  instructed  only  to  propose  an  immediate  alliance,  not  one 
after  Bonaparte  had  deprived  Denmark  of  the  greatest  part  of  her 
means  of  action.  The  English  envoy  admitted  that  the  alternative 
was  distressing,  but  that  if  the  Danish  fleet  were  given  up  Bona- 
parte would  be  more  likely  to  make  a  general  peace. 

The  prince,  however,  was  '  affected  by  the  menace  accompanying 
the  terms,  which  rendered  them  the  more  offensive.'  He  returned 
no  reply,  but  set  off  at  once  for  Copenhagen,  whither  Jackson 
followed  him ;  but  when  our  envoy  requested  a  further  interview 
with  him  he  was  informed  that  the  prince  had  returned  to  Holstein 
and  had  left  Bernstorff  with  no  powers  to  negotiate.  Justly  con- 
sidering this  as  tantamount  to  a  refusal  of  his  demands,  Jackson 
retired  to  the  fleet.  The  British  land  forces  were  accordingly 
disembarked  at  Wibeck,  between  Elsinore  and  Copenhagen,  on 
16  Aug. ;  and  on  that  same  day  a  proclamation   was   issued  by 

^  Jackson  does  not  appear  to  have  named  the  terms  of  the  second  (secret)  treaty 
of  alliance,  set  forth  in  his  original  instructions.  . 
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Admiral  Gambier  and  Lord  Cathcart,   of  which  the  most  import- 
ant statements  are  as  follows  : — 

We  ask  deposit  (of  the  Danish  fleet).  We  have  not  looked  to  capture; 
so  far  from  it,  the  most  solemn  pledge  has  been  offered  to  your  govern- 
ment, and  is  hereby  renewed  in  the  name  and  at  the  express  command 
of  the  king,  our  master,  that  if  our  demand  is  amicably  acceded  to  every 
ship  belonging  to  Denmark  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace, 
be  restored  to  her  in  the  same  condition  and  state  of  equipment  as  "when 
received  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  .  .  .  His  majesty's 
seamen  and  soldiers,  when  on  shore,  will  treat  Zealand,  as  long  as  your 
conduct  to  them  permits  it,  on  the  footing  of  a  province  of  the  most 
friendly  power  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  whose  territory  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  theatre  of  war.  .  .  .  (Articles  of  food,  fuel,  &c.,  will  be 
paid  for,  though  requisitions  must  unavoidably  be  made.)  .  .  .  The  govern- 
ment of  his  Danish  majesty  having  hitherto  refused  to  treat  this  matter 
in  an  amicable  way,  part  of  the  army  has  been  disembarked,  and  the 
whole  force  has  assumed  a  warlike  attitude  ;  but  it  is,  as  yet,  not  too  late 
for  the  voice  of  reason  and  moderation  to  be  heard. 

The  Danish  government,  however,  regarded  the  disembarkation 
as  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  issued  a  proclamation  on 
16  Aug.  '  Hostilities  having  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  English 
.  .  .  all  English  property  is  sequestrated.'  Nevertheless  on  1  Sept. 
1807  Gambier  and  Cathcart  renewed  their  offer  of  an  amicable 
settlement  in  a  despatch  sent  to  General  Peiman,  the  governor  of 
Copenhagen,  asserting  that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  restored  at  the 
general  peace  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  when  received  in  deposit. 
'  But,'  continues  the  despatch,  '  if  this  offer  is  rejected  now  it  cannot 
be  repeated.  The  captured  property,  public  and  private,  must  then 
belong  to  the  captors ;  and  the  city,  when  taken,  must  share  the 
fate  of  conquered  places.'  A  temporising  reply  having  been  re- 
ceived, the  bombardment  commenced  on  2  Sept. ;  and  on  5  Sept. 
Gambier  reports,  '  For  the  last  two  days  the  conflagration  has  been 
very  considerable,  and  at  this  moment  rages  with  great  violence.' 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  Danish  officer  came  with  a  flag  of 
truce;  and  negotiations  began,  which  ended  in  the  articles  of 
capitulation  being  signed  on  7  Sept.<^  The  English  forces  were  to 
occupy  the  citadel  and  dockyard ;  the  ships  and  stores  were  to  be 
delivered  up ;  ^  and  (article  v.)  within  six  weeks,  or  earlier  if  possible, 
the  English  forces  were  to  evacuate  Zealand. 
__Admiral  Gambier  in  a  despatch  of  15  Oct.  reports  '  the  scrupu- 
lous exactness  that  the  Danes  have  observed  in  adhering  to  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation.'     He  also  reports,  after  an  examination 

«  The  articles  having  been  published  (see  Ann.  Reg,  1807,  p.  695)  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  them  in  full  here.  At  the  head  of  the  English  signatories  comes  the  name  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

'There  ^Yas  no  mention  made  of  restitution.  The  ships  given  up  comprised  one 
of  96  guns,  two  84's  twelve  74's,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  twenty-five  gunboats. 
Most  of  them  were  sold  in  or  after  1814. 
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of  the  coast  of  Zealand,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  hold  Zealand  against  the  hostility  of  France,  unless  with  a  larger 
force  than  was  then  at  his  and  Lord  Cathcart's  disposal.  This 
opinion,  coinciding  with  the  commanders'  views  as  to  the  chief  aim 
of  the  expedition,  led  them  to  press  on  the  equipment  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  so  as  to  take  it  away  at  the  earliest  time  possible.^  The 
Danish  ships  were  got  ready  for  sea  in  the  required  time,  and 
Gambier's  great  fleet  reached  Yarmouth  Eoads  on  29  Oct.  In  one 
of  his  last  despatches  (20  Oct.)  he  adverts  to  the  offer,  made  by  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  to  the  Swedish  king,  that  the  British  land  forces  should 
assist  in  the  defence  of  Sweden.  The  offer  was  refused  by  that  mon- 
arch. On  the  surrender  of  Copenhagen  Mr.  Jackson  immediately 
applied  to  General  Peiman  for  a  passport  to  return  to  England 
through  Holstein,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview  with  the 
prince  royal,  and  thus  bringing  about  the  '  re-establishment  of  perfect 
harmony  and  good  understanding  between  our  two  countries.  This 
was  the  original  object  of  my  mission ;  nobody  regrets  more  than  I 
do  that  it  did  not  succeed  in  the  first  instance.'  Mr.  Jackson's  effort 
was  as  unavaihng  as  the  previous  one.  That  Canning  regarded  this 
abrupt  issue  of  his  policy  as  unsatisfactory  and  unfortunate  is  proved 
by  two  documents  in  '  Foreign  Correspondence,'  Denmark,  vol.  197. 
The  first  is  undated,  but  is  pencilled  on  the  back,  '  For  Mr.  Pierre- 
point,  about  Oct.  1807.'     The  preliminary  article  is  as  follows  : — 

The  capitulation  to  be  executed  according  to  its  true  sense  and  mean- 
ing, as  understood  by  the  officers  who  settled  it.  But  in  the  event  of  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Denmark  to  execute  any  article  accord- 
ing to  what  is  conceived  to  be  its  true  sense,  the  military  possession  of 
Zealand  to  be  continued  until  such  sense  shall  have  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained and  acted  upon.  And,  at  all  events,  it  is  understood  that  this 
mihtary  possession  is  to  be  continued  by  mutual  consent  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  two  powers. 

There  follows  a  draft  of  a  '  Proposed  Basis  of  Negotiation,'  in 
which  the  alternative  of  neutrality  or  alliance  with  England  is  to  be 
offered  to  Denmark ;  and  the  offer  of  the  restitution  of  the  Danish 
fleet  within  three  years  of  a  general  peace  is  again  made.  Canning's 
disappointment  and  chagrin  at  the  terms  of  capitulation  of  7  Sept., 
especially  at  the  fixing  of  so  short  a  tei'm  as  six  weeks  for  the 
evacuation  of  Zealand,  are  even  more  decisively  asserted  in  a  further 
memorandum,  printed  below.  It  bears  no  date,  but  there  is  pen- 
cilled on  the  back  '  About  Sept.  1807.'  No  signature  is  appended, 
but  the  writing  is  unquestionably  that  of  Canning. 

^  In  the  heated  debates  on  the  king's  speech  in  January-February  1808  the 
difficulty  or  impossibility  of  holding  Zealand  was  urged  by  ministers  as  the  chief 
excuse  for  the  speedy  evacuation,  Lord  Castlereagh  stating  that  had  our  war  ships 
been  distributed  so  as  to  guard  the  coast  they  would  have  been  five  miles  apart. 
Canning's  despatches,  however,  prove  his  extreme  annoyance  at  article  v.,  and  his 
desire  to  evade  it  if  possible. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  Lord  Cathcart's  Dispatches,  and  from 
his  description  of  the  State  of  Copenhagen,  that  the  insertion  of  the 
Article  of  the  Capitulation,  by  which  the  Island  of  Zealand  is  stipulated 
to  be  evacuated  in  six  weeks,  was  not  at  all  necessary  in  order  to  accele- 
rate or  enforce  the  Eeduction  of  the  City.  Had  the  surrender  of  the 
Fortress,  the  Navy,  and  the  Arsenal  been  demanded  with  only  the  common 
Stipulations  dictated  by  Humanity,  and  calculated  as  the  Basis  of  its 
future  Government,  and  unconditionally  with  regard  to  the  Term  of  its 
Occupation,  there  cannot  exist  a  Doubt  that  the  Demand  must  have  been 
camphed  with.  The  Proposals  made  to  the  Danish  General  by  the  Joint 
Commanders  in  Chief  on  September  1,  with  the  menace  (in  case  of 
Eefusal)  to  treat  the  City  as  other  conquered  Places,  place  this  matter 
beyond  Question.  For  how  could  the  Danish  Commander  in  Chief  flatter 
himself  with  the  Hope  of  receiving,  after  a  successful  and  destructive 
Siege,  better  Terms  than  those  which  he  had  refused  before  the  Bombard- 
ment ?  It  follov/s,  therefore,  incontestably  that  his  Lordship,  in  stipu- 
lating the  evacuation  of  Zealand,  pursued  only  the  Idea  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  original  Instructions,  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  Danish 
Fleet  and  Arsenals,  and  added  voluntarily  every  Stipulation  which  could 
serve  to  tranquillize  the  Ferment  of  its  Inhabitants,  and  console  them  as 
to  their  future  Destiny,  without  adverting  to  the  entire  new  Face  given 
to  the  whole  Question  })ythe  existing  and  declared  War  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  of  Denmark,  against  Great  Britain. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  correctness  of  which  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted, Great  Britain  cannot  fairly  be  accused  in  the  face  of  Europe  of  having 
obtained  Possession  of  Advantages  by  the  Stipulation  of  Conditions  which 
she  afterwards  refuses  to  fulfil,  because  the  unconditional  attainment  of 
her  Object  was  most  completely  in  her  Power.  The  Accusation  of  Breach 
of  Faith  is  therefore  completely  done  away  ;  and  the  Question  rests  once 
more  upon  the  Expediency  and  Utility  of  the  continued  Occupation  of  Zea- 
land, with  the  sole  views  which  have  animated  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  Equipment  and  in  the  Issue  of  the  Expedition. 

What  are  these  views  ?  Not  those  of  HostiHty  against  Denmark,  not 
those  of  violating  the  Integrity  of  tbe  Danish  Monarchy,  or  of  dismember- 
ing his  Dominions,  but  of  raising  a  Barrier  against  the  System  of  Subversion 
and  Revolution  which  has  nearly  changed  the  Face  of  Europe,  and  of  arrest- 
ing its  Progress  there,  where  Great  Britain  can  interfere  with  an  irresist- 
ible effect.  The  Possession  of  the  Danish  Fleet,  with  or  without  the 
Consent  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  although  it  removes  a  part  of  the  Instru- 
ments which  might  have  been  turned  against  the  Safety  of  Great  Britain 
or  of  the  States  North  of  the  Baltic,  is  in  itself  not  only  not  sufficient  to 
avert  the  great  and  principal  Evil,  but  is  calculated,  unless  accompanied 
by  other  Measures  of  Occupation,  to  accelerate  its  Arrival  and  its  complete 
Success.  For  it  deprives  Denmark  of  the  power  of  stopping  the  Advance 
of  the  French,  where  she  possessed,  with  her  Navy,  the  ample  Means  of 
doing  so.  If  she  were  also  animated  with  the  Inchnation  to  defend  her 
Independence  in  the  Islands  against  France,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  soHtary  individual  Act  of  seizing  her  Fleet,  and  thus  depriving  her 
of  the  Power,  becomes  an  Act  of  great  Injustice. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Zealand  by  the  Enghsh  Troops,  it  cannot  bo 
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doubted  that  it  will  be  occupied  by  the  whole  Danish  Army,  and  most 
probably  by  the  French  Armies  :  that  the  Monarchy  of  Sweden,  menaced 
by  France  on  one  side  and  invaded  by  Russia  on  the  other,  will  either 
be  subverted  and  compelled  to  join  the  System  of  Measures  against  Eng- 
land, or  will  be  intimidated  or  seduced  into  them. 

As  a  Friend  or  as  an  Enemy  {sic),  the  Evacuation  of  Zealand  seems  to 
ensure  the  inevitable  Loss  of  Sweden  to  England  ;  and  the  most  probable 
of  all  Events  is  that,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  His  Majesty's  Government  will 
have  to  equip  a  new  Expedition  against  Copenhagen  and  Zealand,  pro- 
tected by  a  Danish,  and  probably  by  a  French,  Army,  and  covered  by  an 
united  Russian  and  Swedish  Fleet.  Everything  is  to  be  hoped  from  the 
Genius  of  Great  Britain  and  from  the  Valour  of  her  Subjects  :  but  it  will 
hardly  be  too  much,  after  the  recent  experience,  to  say  that  she  will  not 
attain  her  Object  without  prodigious  Exertions,  and  that  her  Success  is  at 
the  least  doubtful  in  the  Recovery  of  an  Object  which  she  has  now  in  her 
complete  Possession. 

Omitting  any  reference  to  the  casuistry  by  which  Canning  per- 
suades himself  that  the  obnoxious  article  of  the  .capitulation  may 
be  set  aside,  it  may  suffice  to  observe  the  extreme  importance  which 
he  attaches  to  a  continuance  of  our  occupation  of  Zealand  as 
a  means  of  compelling  Denmark  to  join  in  the  formation  of  an 
Anglo- Scandinavian  alliance.  It  seems  hardly  to  have  occurred  to 
him  at  the  outset  that  Denmark  would  repel  the  proffered  alliance 
when  urged  by  a  fleet  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  which  had 
silenced  their  armed  hulks  six  years  before  ;  still  less,  perhaps,  did 
he,  or  the  commanders  of  the  present  expedition,  imagine  that  after 
the  capture  of  her  fleet  Denmark  would  persist  in  hostilities.  It  was 
in  vain,  however,  that  Canning  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  article  v.  The  Danes  gave  no  loophole  of  escape,  and  persist- 
ently refused  all  attempts  at  pacification.  The  English,  after  doing 
their  worst,  had  now  tied  their  own  hands  by  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation ;  and  the  future  seemed  to  open  to  Denmark  the  prospect 
of  revenge  if  she  joined  the  attacks  of  the  two  emperors  on  Sweden. 
•  She  gained  her  revenge,  but  at  the  cost  of  future  disasters. 

The  resolve  of  the  Danish  government  shows  itself  in  its  refusal 
to  listen  to  Canning's  last  efforts  at  conciliation.  Instructions  were 
drawn  up  on  27  Sept.  for  Mr.  Merry,  who  was  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Copenhagen.^  Alluding  to  the  refusal  of  the  Danes  to  allow  Mr. 
Jackson  even  to  land  at  Niehborg  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview, 
a  hope  is  expressed  that  this  was  '  due  to  temporary  irritation,'  and 
was  not  '  a  determined  purpose  to  remain  at  war  with  his  majesty.' 
Mr.  Merry  is  informed  that  the  capitulation  had  been  signed  with  the 
belief  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  at  Copenhagen  was  equivalent 
to  '  a  termination  of  the  war.'  He  was  to  point  out  that  unless  the 
Danish  declaration  of  war  was  withdrawn  the  British  forces  would 


*    For  an  account  of  Mr.  Merry's  mission  see  Mr.  S.  Lane-Poole's  Life  of  Stratford 
Canning,  i.  30-6  (1888). 
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not  be  removed  far  from  Zealand,  lest  Sweden  should  be  left  open 
to  attack ;  and  the  reoccupation  of  Zealand  was  to  be  hinted  at  as 
a  last  though  most  painful  alternative.  These  overtures  could  never 
even  be  proposed.  The  Danish  authorities  and  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Copenhagen  threw  difficulties  in  Merry's  way.  Hostilities 
were  resumed  by  the  Danes  at  the  expiration  of  the  armistice  (2^ 
Oct.),  and  did  not  cease  until  the  treaty  of  Kiel  (Jan.  1814). 

A  review  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  documents  of  our  foreign 
office  seems  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  There  is  no  documentary  proof  that  Canning's  information 
as  to  Napoleon's  designs  was  based  on  any  one  definite  and  authorita- 
tive statement ;  whereas  the  use  of  the  phrases  '  channels  of  com- 
munication '  and  '  authenticity  of  the  advices  '  seems  to  point  to  two 
or  more  unofficial,  or  semi-official,  reports. 

2.  The  British  government  was  certainly  misinformed  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Danish  fleet ;  but  Captain  Beauman's  correcting  report 
arrived  too  late  to  effect  any  change  of  policy,  though  it  may  have 
influenced  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  7  Sept. 

3.  Canning's  original  instructions  to  Jackson  laid  most  stress  on 
the  proposal  to  the  Danish  government  of  two  alternative  treaties  of 
aUiance,  in  each  of  which  the  temporary  transference  of  the  Danish 
fleet  w^as  an  essential  condition. 

4.  These  instructions  were  somewhat  modified  by  the  separate 
and  secret  avowal  that  the  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet  w^as  '  the 
one  main  indispensable  object '  of  Jackson's  mission. 

5.  Jackson  seems  to  have  imperilled  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
very  difficult  mission,  and  to  have  needlessly  irritated  Count  Bern- 
storff  and  the  Danish  prince  royal,  by  demanding  first  and  foremost 
the  surrender  of  their  fleet,  while  the  offer  of  alliance  was  relegated 
to  a  secondary  place. 

6.  The  British  commanders,  by  limiting  their  occupation  of 
Zealand  to  the  space  of  six  weeks  from  7  Sept.,  acted  as  though  the 
capture  of  the  fleet  was  the  sole  object  of  the  expedition.  They  were 
also  of  opinion  that  Zealand  could  not  be  held  except  by  a  larger 
force  than  they  then  possessed.  In  any  case,  by  imposing  on 
themselves  a  speedy  evacuation  o^  Zealand,  they  "^ exceeded  their 
powers,  and  rendered  nugatory  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

7.  Canning  thereupon  endeavoured,  though  fruitlessly,  to  have 
the  occupation  of  Zealand  prolonged,  so  as  to  realise  the  final  aim 
of  his  poHcy,  the  formation  of  an  Anglo-Scandinavian  league. 

8.  His  final  efforts  were  foiled  (a)  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the 
Danish  court  even  to  consider  his  proposals  ;  (h)  by  the  refusal  of 
Gustavus  IV  to  accept  English  military  aid,  whereby  Sweden  might 
have  been  secured  against  an  imminent  attack  from  the  side  of 
Denmark  and  Norway. 

J.  H.  EosE. 
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Notes  and  Doctnnents 


AN    ARMENIAN    VISITOR    TO    JERUSALEM    IN    THE    SEVENTH    CENTURY. 

The  following  account  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  Jerusalem  and 
its  neighbourhood  is  taken  from  the  Armenian  *  History  of  the 
Albanians,'  composed  by  Moses  of  Kalankaitukh,  a  native  of  the 
Caucasian  Albania.^  The  complete  work,  which  was  published  by 
Shahnazarean  at  Paris  in  1860,  and  in  the  same  year  by  Emin  at 
Moscow,  has  been  translated  into  Eussian  by  K.  Patkanean  (St. 
Petersburg,  1861),  and  some  account  of  the  description  of  the  holy 
places,  with  a  revised  translation  of  the  chapter  by  the  same  author, 
is  given  by  V.  G.  Vasilevskii  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Orthodox 
Palestinian  Society,  tom.  iv.  pt.  ii.  (St.  Petersburg,  1886)  ;  but,  as 
Eussian  works  are  scarcely  better  known  than  Armenian  in  this 
country,  and  as  Vasilevskii  says  but  little  about  the  date  of  the 
visit  to  Jerusalem  which  is  here  implied,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth 
while  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  matter  here,  thus  supplementing 
Mr.  Macpherson's  articles  on  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  this  Eeview. 

The  history  of  Moses  was  written  in  the  tenth  century ;  but  in 
recording  the  events  of  the  seventh  century  he  frequently  copies 
contemporary  authors,  sometimes  even  speaking  in  the  first  person, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  description  of  Jerusalem  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  of  the  seventh  century  (see  Vasilevskii,  p.  249). 
If  this  be  so,  the  writer  is  easily  discovered,  since  it  is  immediately 
jpreceded  by  an  account  in  the  first  person  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem by  a  hermit  named  Joseph,  and  the  inference  naturally 
follows  that  the  description  of  the  holy  places  is  also  Joseph's  com- 
position. It  is  true  that  it  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  Albanian 
monasteries  at  Jerusalem,  taken,  as  the  author  tells  us,  '  from  the 
letter  of  the  blessed  Anastasius  to  Wahan  ^  Mamikonean ;  '  but 
the  very  fact  that  the  name  of  Anastasius  is  here  introduced  as  the 

1  Mos.  Kal.  ii.  51. 

^  In  Shahnazarean's  text  '  Wahrara,'  a  Persian  name ;  and  so  in  Patkanean's 
translation,  but  he  states  in  a  note  that  Emin's  text  (which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
see)  has  Wahan,  a  common  name  in  the  Mamikonean  family  and  no  doubt  the  right 
reading  here. 
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authority  seems  to  show  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  previous 
description. 

Now  the  date  of  Joseph's  visit  may  be  fixed  within  very  narrow 
Hmits.     He  begins  his  story  by  telling  us  that 

in  the  reign  of  Herakleios,  in  the  disordered  reign  of  Yazkert,  while  Ezra 
was  catholic  of  the  Armenians  and  Mushel  '  sparapet,'  while  Gregory 
was  lord  of  Siunikh,  in  the  episcopate  of  Mathusala,  and  while  Waraz 
Grigor,  lord  of  Gardman,  was  prince  of  the  Albanians, 

he  left  the  wilderness  of  B'rti  Airithz,  in  the  province  of  Gelam,  and 
went  and  settled  in  the  district  of  Ardsach.  Here  he  was  well 
received  by  the  bishop  Mihr,  who  after  twelve  years  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  Andrew,  who  held  the  see  for  eleven  years.  During 
Andrew's  episcopacy  a  hermit  named  M'chithar  went  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year  and  obtained  some  of  the  bones  of 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  George.  On  his  return  he  went  to  the  district 
of  Mount  Tauros,  where  he  obtained  more  relics,  and  then  returned 
to  Ardsach,  where  the  relics  were  placed  in  a  chapel  and  kept  for 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Joseph  himself  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  in  order  to  get  some  relics  of  John  the  Baptist.  Now 
the  reign  of  Herakleios  extended  from  6  Oct.  610  to  11  Feb.  641, 
and  that  of  Yazdkert  from  632-3  to  651-2.  As  to  Ezra,  Sebeos, 
who  wrote  his  history  in  661,  tells  us  that  the  catholic  Kometas  died 
during  the  short  reign  of  Kawat  II  (Feb.-Sept.  628),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Christopher,  who  was  deposed  in  the  third  year  of  his 
episcopate  and  succeeded  by  Ezra,^  whose  accession  therefore  falls 
in  630-1.  Sebeos  does  not  mention  the  length  of  Ezra's  episco- 
pate, but  a  later  Armenian  historian,  John  the  Catholic  {circ.  900), 
gives  him  ten  years,  thus  fixing  his  death  to  640-1.  With  this 
agrees  the  statement  of  Sebeos  that  he  died  in  the  same  year  as  the 
Arab  invasion  in  which  D'win  was  taken,  on  Friday,  20  Tre ;  ^ 
for  the  only  possible  year  in  which  20  Tre  fell  upon  a  Friday 
is  the  Armenian  year  89  (19  June  640-18  June  641)  .^  The 
dates  of  Mushel,  Gregory,  and  Mathusala  ^  cannot  be  determined. 

=•  Seb.  iii.  28.  ^  ibid.  iii.  30. 

^  So  Dionysius  the  patriarch  places  the  capture  of  D'win  in  the  Seleucid  year  952 
'I  Oct.  640-30  Sept.  641).  Dulaurier  {Rechcrches  sur  la  Chronologie  Armenienne, 
pp.  230,  231)  abandons  Sebeos'  day  of  the  week  and  assigns  the  invasion  to  642,  on 
the  ground  that  all  the  authorities  place  it  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  IV  (Constans), 
and,  as  the  next  invasion  is  fixed  to  643  {ibid.  p.  232),  it  can  only  have  been  in  642. 
Sebeos,  however,  places  it  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  son  of  Herakleios  (Constantine 
III),  which  could  only  be  641  (11  Feb.-25  May),  and  the  '  second  year  of  Constans  '  men- 
tioned by  Asolik,  a  writer  of  the  tenth  century,  is  probably  a  confusion  with  the  next 
invasion,  which  was  in  that  year.  Moreover  Leontius,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth 
century,  expressly  states  that  it  preceded  the  next  invasion  by  three  years.  To  assign 
it  to  642  is  to  throw  the  chronology  of  the  Armenian  cathoUcs  into  confusion.  See 
also  note  9. 

«  According  to  the  dates  of  the  Siunian  bishops  given  by  Stephen  Orbelean,  Mathu- 
sala sat    from   608  to  626  ;   but  this  is  at  variance  with  his  own  statement  that 
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As  to  Waraz  Grigor,  it  might  indeed  be  inferred  from  Moses 
that  his  reign  came  to  an  end  in  637,  since  he  equates  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  son  Dshewanshir  with  the  twentieth  of  Yazdkert 
(651-2).'''  But  Moses'  chronology  is  very  confused  and  inconsistent, 
and  but  httle  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  it ;  moreover  it  appears 
from  his  own  account  that  Waraz  Grigor  was  alive  later  than  637,® 
and,  as  the  succession  of  his  son  is  nowhere  clearly  stated,  we  may 
perhaps  suspect  that  there  was  for  a  time  a  divided  sovereignty. 
Setting  this  point  aside,  therefore,  we  obtain  632-41  as  the  limit 
of  time  for  Joseph's  departure  from  B'rti  Airithz. 

We  may,  however,  fix  the  date  with  much  greater  precision 
than  this  ;  for  he  tells  us  that  at  the  time  of  his  departure  the 
Saracens  were  ravaging  the  country.  Now  the  first  Saracen 
invasion  of  Armenia  was  that  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above,  which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  640,  and  it  is  therefore 
at  this  time  that  Joseph's  departure  must  be  placed,  since  no  later 
invasion  falls  within  the  ascertained  chronological  limits/-'  The 
death  of  Mihr,  which  was  twelve  years  after  Joseph's  arrival  in 
Ardsach,  was  therefore  in  653,  and  the  episcopacy  of  Andrew  ex- 
tended from  653  to  664.  As  M'chithar  started  for  Jerusalem  after 
Andrew's  accession  and  remained  there  a  year,  his  return  can 
hardly  be  placed  earlier  than  655  ;  but  neither  can  it  be  placed 
later,  since  Joseph  tells  us  that  he  turned  aside  into  Asia  Minor 
'  from  fear  of  the  enemy,'  ^^  and  the  Arab  raids  into  Armenia 
ceased,  as  Sebeos  tells  us,^^  after  655,  and  owing  to  the  civil  war  were 
not  renewed  till  661-2.  His  return  to  Ardsach  will  then  be  at  the 
earliest  in  656  ;  and,  as  the  expedition  of  Joseph  was  at  least 
three  years  later,  the  earliest  possible  date  for  it  is  659  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  Bishop  Andrew  assisted  him  on  his  journey,  it 
cannot  have  been  later  than  664,  or  indeed,  as  Andrew  is  not 
stated  to  have  been  dead  when  he  came  back,  than  663.  His  visit, 
therefore,  falls  between  659  and  663  ;  and,  as  the  narrative  scarcely 
admits  of  a  long  stay  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  part  of  M'chithar,  the 
most  probable  date  is  near  the  beginning  of  this  period — that  is,  in 
660.  Joseph's  account  is,  therefore,  the  earliest  which  we  have  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  rebuilt  by  Modestus  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Persians  in  614,  preceding  that  of  Arculf  pro- 
bably by  at  least  twenty  years. ^^ 

Mathusala  was  contemporary  with  the  synod  held  by  order  of  Herakleios  in  the  third 
year  of  Ezra  (633).  '  Mos.  Kal.  ii.  19.  «  Ibid,  ad  fin. 

"  Hence  Dulaurier's  date  for  the  invasion  must  be  wrong,  for,  if  it  were  in  642, 
Joseph's  departure  would  fall  after  the  death  of  Herakleios.  Dulaurier,  indeed 
(pp.  225,  226),  seems  to  suppose  an  earher  invasion  in  637  or  639  ;  but  there  is  no 
authority  worth  mentioning  for  this,  and  Sebeos'  silence  is  surely  decisive  against  it. 

1°  These  words  are  omitted  in  Patkanean's  translation.  "  Seb.  iii.  38. 

'■^  The  date  of  Arculf's  visit  is  generally  fixed  at  about  670 ;  but  all  that  is  quite 
certain  about  it  is  that  it  was  after  the  assumption  of  the  caliphate  by  Mu'awiya  in 
658  and  before  the  rebuilding  of  the  mosque  of  'Umar  in  691.     However,  from  the 
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When  compared  wit^  other  authorities,  the  most  curious  varia- 
tion which  it  presents  is  that  it  places  the  lance,  cup,  and  sponge 
in  the  Anastasis  instead  of  in  the  Martyrion  ;  from  which  we  may 
probably  infer  that  after  the  rebuilding  they  were  at  first  placed  in 
the  Anastasis,  which  would  naturally  be  restored  first,  and  at  some 
time  between  Joseph's  visit  and  that  of  Arculf  removed  to  their  old 
position  in  the  Martyrion.  We  have  also  here  the  first  mention  of 
the  prison  of  Christ,  for  which  the  earliest  authority  previously 
known  was  Epiphanius  (circ.  800). 

As  Piitkanean's  revised  translation  is  founded  upon  a  study  of 
several  manuscripts,  I  have,  where  a  different  reading  seems  to  be 
implied,  followed  it  in  preference  to  Shahnazarean's  text. 

E.  W.  Brooks. 

Concerning  the  buildings  in  the  holy  church  of  Jerusalem  with  respect 
to  their  number  and  situation.  And  you  will  find  here  trustworthy  in- 
formation derived  from  an  eye-witness.  The  sepulchre  of  Jesus,  the 
Giver  of  Life,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  is  a  fathom  and  a  half  from  the 
middle  of  the  dome  of  the  holy  hfe-giviug  tomb.^^  And  in  the  church, 
which  is  100  cubits  in  height  and  100  cubits  in  breadth  all  round,  there 
are  on  each  side  12  columns  above  and  12  below  the  gallery.  ^"^  And  in 
that  gallery  are  the  lance,  sponge,  and  cup  of  Christ,  laid  up  in  gold.^-^ 

In  the  principal  ^^  church,  which  is  called  the  Martyrs'  Chapel,  which 
is  the  Church  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  20  cubits  from  the  Resurrection, 
there  are  65  columns  ''^  along  the  length,  above  and  below.  The  Holy 
Church  of  Golgotha,  which  is  called  the  tomb  of  Adam,^^  is  10  paces  from 
the  Resurrection.  And  above  is  a  sacramental  table  at  the  place  where 
Christ  was  crucified  on  the  rock.  The  Holy  Church  of  Sion  is  one  stade 
from  the  Resurrection  and  is  100  cubits  in  length  and  70  in  breadth, 
and  contains  80  arcaded  columns.  And  there  are  no  galleries,  but 
only  an  attic  (?),^^  the  floor  of  which  is  made  of  pieces  of  wood  joined 

mythical  character  of  the  story  of  Mu'awiya  and  the  sacred  cloth  in  i.  11  I  should 
gather  that  the  visit  was  some  time  after  the  date  of  the  supposed  event,  and  therefore 
nearer  the  end  of  this  period  than  the  beginning.  Moreover,  as  Arculf  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Britain  on  his  way  back,  where  Adamnan  wrote  down  his  story  and 
dedicated  it  to  Aldfrith  of  Northumberland,  who  became  king  in  685,  670  seems  much 
too  early  a  date.  >3  ^he  distance  is  not  elsewhere  given. 

'*  This  is  the  only  mention  of  the  clerestory. 

'*  There  is  much  variety  among  the  authorities  as  to  the  position  of  these  relics. 
In  the  old  church  the  Breviarius  (sixth  century)  places  the  lance  in  the  middle  of  the 
Basilica  (Martyrion),  Antoninus  {circ.  570)  in  the  church  of  Sion.  In  the  new  church 
Arculf  places  it  in  the  porch  of  the  Basilica  and  Epiphanius  in  a  Ifphv  .  .  .  iirdvo}  rrjs 
ttivAtjs  {tov  ayiov  KwvuTavTivov).  The  sponge  and  cup  are  placed  by  the  Breviarius  in  a 
sacrarium  de  basilica  S.  Constantini,  by  Antoninus  in  the  Basilica,  by  Epiphanius 
in  the  same  place  as  the  lance,  and  by  Arculf  in  an  exedra  between  Golgotha  and 
the  Basilica. 

'«  Arm.  '  catholic'  >'  The  number  is  not  elsewhere  given. 

'«  Brev.  iU  plasmatus  est  Adam.  Arculf  mentions  a  cave  under  Golgotha,  but  the 
earliest  of  the  other  writers  who  mentions  the  tomb  of  Adam  is  Epiphanius.  The 
legend  that  Adam  was  buried  under  Calvary  is,  however,  as  old  as  Origen  {in  Matth. 
Comm.,  Ser.  126).    Arculf,  on  the  other  hand,  places  the  tomb  of  Adam  at  Hebron. 

'*  Tharb,  a  word  of  unknown  meaning. 
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together ;  and  in  the  attic  hangs  the  crown  of  thorns  which  they 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  Giver  of  Life.  And  on  the  right  of  the 
church  2^  is  a  sacramental  gallery  and  a  wooden  dome,  on  which  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper  of  the  Saviour  is  depicted ;  ^^  here  there  is  a 
sacramental  table,  and  the  sacrifice  is  offered  in  the  upper  chamber  of 
Sion  ;  and  there  is  no  gallery.  And  to  the  right  of  the  holy  Sion  is  the 
residence  of  Pilate,  which  is  called  Kappatha ;  and  the  rock  on  which  the 
Saviour  stood  before  Pilate,  where  the  mark  of  his  feet  is  visible  to  this 
day  :  and  close  under  that  is  the  basin  in  which  he  washed  the  feet  of  hia 
disciples.  And  to  the  left  of  Sion  is  the  prison  where  they  incarcerated 
Christ, ^^  and  the  sacrifice  is  offered. 

And  in  the  place  where  the  Jews  seized  the  coffin  of  the  holy  Virgin 
outside  the  city,  not  allowing  her  to  be  buried,  there  is  a  dome  supported 
by  four  columns  ;  and  the  columns  are  decorated  with  copper  crosses,  and 
they  are  of  marble.  And  thence  250  stone  steps  lead  down  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  valley  of  Gethsemane  ;  and  thence  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  where  Christ  ascended,  are  800  steps. 

On  the  site  of  the  Ascension  there  is  a  beautiful  dome-shaped  building, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  church  of  the  Resurrection,  100  cubits  in  length 
and  100  in  breadth.  Thence  are  visible  the  river  Jordan,  Mount  Hor, 
and  many  regions. 

Bethlehem  is  220  parasangs  ^^  from  the  Resurrection  towards  the  west. 
The  measure  of  the  size  of  the  church  is  200  cubits  in  length  and  100  in 
breadth,  and  it  has  90  marble  columns  and  stone  arches.  And  in  it 
there  is  a  double  cave,  which  Abraham  bought  for  a  burying-ground.^"* 
And  under  the  sanctuary  is  a  holy  cave  and  a  manger,  where  there  is  a 
table  and  the  sacrifice  is  offered.  And  to  the  right  of  the  church  is  a 
martyrs'  chapel,  where  the  relics  of  the  infants  slain  by  Herod  are  pre- 
served. 

And  east  of  this  in  the  direction  of  Jordan,  three  stades  from  Beth- 
lehem, is  a  terrace,  where  there  are  two  churches,  in  which  the  sacrifice 
is  offered. 

Seven  parasangs  ^^  from  Jerusalem  towards  the  east  is  the  place  where 
the  Saviour  was  baptised,  where  there  is  a  stone  church,  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  80  cubits  in  length  and  80  in  breadth,  with  three  sacra- 
mental tables  ;  and  the  sacrifice  is  offered. 

And  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  east  of  Jerusalem. 

^"  I.e.  outside  the  nave,  so  that  there  is  no  contradiction  to  the  previous  statement 
that  there  was  no  gallery. 

^'  Not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

'"^2  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  prison. 

2^  The  distance  is  absurd.  P.  somewhat  softens  the  absurdity  by  writing  '  stades,' 
though  he  explains  '  hrasach  '  to  be  the  Persian  '  farsakh  '  or  parasang  ;  but  even  this 
is  far  too  much.  The  true  distance  of  Bethlehem  from  Jerusalem  is  6  Eoman  miles, 
and  it  is  nearly  due  south. 

'■"  It  is  plain  that  there  is  here  a  confusion  between  the  double  cave  at  Bethlehem, 
where  Christ  was  born,  and  the  double  cave  at  Hebron,  which  Abraham  bought. 

"  P.  again  writes  '  stades,'  thus  making  the  distance  far  too  small. 
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DOMESDAY  BOOK  AND  THE  BUKTON  CARTULARY. 

Various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  very  sHght  mention  made 
by  Domesday  of  free  tenants,  except  in  the  Danish  counties ;  but 
they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  based  on  inferences  drawn  from  evi- 
dence which  is  either  Saxon  or  a  good  deal  later  than  the  survey. 
The  table  given  below  is  an  attempt  to  find  some  more  direct  evi- 
dence by  a  comparison  of  Domesday  with  the  two  nearly  contem- 
porary surveys  of  the  Burton  Cartulary.  Of  these  surveys,  which 
we  will  call  collectively  B,  and  separately  Bj  and  Bg,  the  second  is 
shown  by  the  entry  as  to  the  Burton  mills  to  have  been  made  before 
1120 ;  it  was  ascribed  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  1114-5,  and  this 
date  seems  probably  right.  B^  appears  to  be  some  years  earlier — 
say,  about  1100.  The  information  they  give  will  be  best  shown  by 
a  couple  of  typical  extracts. 

B^.  In  Brantistona  est  tantum  Inlandae  quantum  satis  est  ad  ii 
aratra  in  dominio.  Terra  hominum  se  defendit  pro  hida  et  dimidia.  In 
terra  Warlanda  sunt  xi  bovatae  ad  opus  et  xv  ad  malam,  idest  simul  xxvi 
bovatae.  De  his  quae  sunt  ad  opus  tenet  0.  bovarius  i  bov.  Ceteras 
idest  X  tenent  quinque  ^dllani  idest  unusquisque  ii  bov.  Praeter  istas 
tenet  B.  Prepositus  ii  bov.  de  Inland  a  ad  opus  et  gildat  Abbati.  .  .  . 
Item  praeter  haec  tenet  Ormus  viii  bov.  de  Warlanda  et  iiii  de  Inlanda. 

Porro  de  his  quae  sunt  ad  malam  tenet  G.  flavus  ii  bov.  de  Warlanda 
et  i  acram  de  Inlanda  pro  iii  solidis.  T.  ii  bov.  de  Warlanda  et  iiii  acras 
terrae  et  i  prati  de  Inlanda  pro  iii.  s.  .  .  .  Toll  i  bov.  de  Inlanda  pro  xv 
d.  .  .  .  Summa  est  xxiii.  s.  et  v  d.  .  .  . 

B^.  In  Stratona  est  tantum  Inlandae  ubi  possunt  esse  aratra  iii. 
Nunc  sunt  ii  de  xvi  bobus.  Equa  et  pullus.  Terra  hominum  se  defendit 
pro  hida  et  dim.  Villani  sunt  A.  B.  .  .  .  L,  M.  bovarius,  N.  0.  P.  faber. 
Quisquis  horum  tenet  ii  bov.  et  operatur  ii  diebus  in  ebdomada  et  facit 
omnes  consuetudines,  &c. 

Censarii  sunt.  U  cementarius  tenet  ii  bov.  de  Warlanda  et  ii  bov.  de 
Inlanda  pro  vi.  s.  T.  ii.  bov.  pro  iii.  s.  et  debet  .  .  .  et  bis  in  anno 
praestare  aratrum  et  ter  in  Augusto  secare  cum  suis.  .  .  .  Vasta  terra  et 
mansurae  iiii  idest  viii  bov.  De  his  habet  S.  ii  bov.  pro  ii.  s.  Quatuor 
bovarii  in  Straton  L.  M.  N.  0.  [named  above]   .  .  . 

B,  and  B^  both  distinguish,  as  we  see,  the  villani,  or  tenants 
ad  opus,  from  the  tenants  ad  malam  (Bj),  or  censarii  (B.J.  The  latter 
do  ploughing,  reaping,  &c.,  but  not  weekly  work.  ^The  division, 
however,  between  the  two  groups  was  not  altogether  a  fixed  one, 
for  there  are  a  good  many  entries  such  as,  '  X  holds  ii  bovates  for 
iii  shillings  which  Y  held  for  work ; '  and  a  few  of  the  converse,  '  X 
holds  ii  bovates  for  work  which  Y  held  for  rent '  (Stratton,  B,).  At 
Wineshull  (Bj)  E.  qui  et  villanus  est  holds  1  bovates  ad  censum ;  at 
Appleby  we  have  (B2)  villani  et  censarii  utrumque  simul  sunt  isti.  G. 
Prejpositus  tenet  .  .  ,  A.iih.ad  ojyus  et  i  h.  ad  censum, ;  and  William 
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the  cowherd  at  Witmere  holds  in  Bj  2  bovates  ad  opus,  but  in  B^  2 
bovates  for  2s.,  and  is  not  named  among  the  villani. 

The  holdings  of  the  censarii  are  mainly  warland,  like  those  of 
the  villani,  and  the  distinction  between  warland  and  inland  is 
neatly  fixed  by  the  entries  in  Bg :  In  Appleby  nicliil  est  inlandae,  idest 
quae  sit  sine  gildo  Regis,  and  In  Winshull  est  tantum  inlandae  .  .  .  et 
de  altera  terra  gildahili  sunt  etiam  in  dominio  v  h.  As  in  Domesday, 
the  assessments  in  Staffordshire  are  given  in  hides,  and  those  in 
Derbyshire  in  carucates.  The  bovate,  in  which  the  tenants'  hold- 
ings are  generally  expressed  in  both  counties,  is  plainly  a  measure 
of  land  or  of  oxen,  not  of  assessment.  Eight  go  to  the  plough. 
In  Bedintona  est  inlanda  pro  1  ar.,  id  est  viii.  h.  In  Pilate- 
Jiala  est  tvarlanda  ad  i  ar.  id  est  similiter  viii.  h.  (Bj)  It  is  the  same 
at  Felda,  and  at  Lega  five  holdings  given  in  B,  as  viii  hov.  become 
in  each  case  i  car.  in  B^.  As  to  its  size,  at  Stretton  Soen  holds 
for  l^d.  '  8  acres,  i.e.  one  bovate '  (B^) ;  but  perhaps  this  is 
mentioned  as  an  exception,  to  record  that  he  owed  the  services  of  a 
full  bovate,  though  his  land  was  less.  The  common  rent  on  this 
ma,nor  was  18^.  per  bovate.  Eight  acres  seem  small  for  a  full 
bovate,  unless  it  implies  a  further  eight  acres  of  fallow. 

The  table  explains  itself.  It  merely  arranges  in  columns,  first 
the  items  for  each  manor  given  by  Domesday,  then  those  given 
by  Bj  and  B^.  The  two  latter  are  not  printed  in  full  in  the  '  Col- 
lections for  a  History  of  Staffordshire '  (the  Derbyshire  Arch. 
Society  gives  a  few  but  not  many  further  details) ,  which  causes  some 
blanks  in  the  B2  items.  Column  IV.  contains  the  villani  other  than 
hovarii.  The  latter,  when  they  can  be  identified,  have  been  placed 
separately  in  Y.,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  both  B^  and 
B2  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  villani.  In  B,  they  are  gene- 
rally separated,  and  B2,  after  beginning  Villani  sunt  A  B  C  D  E  E, 
will  often  add  later  hovarii  sunt  E.  E.  Some  little  difficulties  have 
arisen  in  making  up  the  figures  of  bovates  and  persons  in  III.  and 
IV.,  because  neither  in  B^  nor  Bg  do  the  totals  always  agree  with  the 
details  ;  and  Bj,  after  giving  the  villani  in  a  group,  sometimes  adds 
at  the  end  or  even  in  the  middle  of  the  censarii  one  or  two  holdings 
ad  opus.  These  differences  have  been  generally  mentioned  in  notes  ; 
nothing  turns  upon  them. 

Among  the  censarii  there  are  many  tenants  with  four  and 
several  with  eight  bovates,  some  with  villains  under  them  (Bran- 
star  and  Leigh  B^) ;  but  two  bovates  or  one  are  the  common  hold- 
ing. A  good  many  of  these  tenants  are  servants  or  have  some  trade — 
cooks,  bakers,  carpenters,  &c.  Columns  VI.  and  VII.  are  confined 
entirely  to  warland.  Many  of  the  tenants  in  VII.  held  also  pieces 
of  inland :  the  greater  tenants  two,  four,  or  even  six  bovates ;  the 
lesser  tenants  sometimes  one  or  two  bovates,  but  often  small  pieces 
measured  in  acres.     There  are  also  some  holders  of  inland  for  rent, 

II  2 
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and  a  few  for  work,  who  have  no  warland.  It  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  make  these  holdings  of  inland  intelligible  in  a  tabular  shape, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  argument  to  include  them.  They 
have,  therefore  (except  at  Stapenhill),  been  omitted,  and  so  have  the 
cottiers  holding  a  croft  or  a  few  acres  either  for  work  or  rent  when 
they  can  be  identified.  There  are  one  or  two  on  most  of  the  manors, 
but  in  none  except  Burton  and  Witmere  is  there  mention  of  many. 
Of  the  manors  tabulated  Stapenhull,  WinshuU,  and  Ufre  are  in 
Derbyshire,  the  rest  in  Staffordshire.  As  to  the  other  estates  of 
the  abbey,  the  documents  do  not  give  the  materials  for  a  satis- 
factory comparison.  The  entry  in  Domesday  of  an  abbey  estate  of  1^ 
hide  in  villa  Statford  is  taken  as  applying  to  Burton,  following  the 
suggestion  of  General  Wrottesley,  who  points  out  in  his  introduction 
to  the  cartulary  that  its  transcription  of  Domesday  runs  in  ipsa 
villa  hahH  i  h.  et  d.,  meaning  plainly  Burton,  not  Stafford,  which 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  by  a  compiler  who  misunderstood  ipsa 
villa. 


I.  I        XL 

Asiess-       Demesue 
ment      | 


Bertone, 

D 

U  hid. 

„ 

B, 

1^  hid. 

" 

B, 

-"■2        JJ 

Brantistone 

D. 

U  hid. 

B, 

l^hid. 

" 

B, 

1^     „ 

2  car. 


1^  car. 
2  aratra 
2     „ 


III. 

Villaiuage 


2  car. 
15  bov. 
21       „ 


2  car, 


Witmere  1  i  li  i 

(cum  app.),  D  )\  ^ 

Witmere  cum  j^  B,|  1^  hid.  I  2  aratrg 

Hornin^low,  I  B.,i  1^     ,,     [2 


3  car. 
11  bov. 
14       „ 


2  car. 

13  bov. 

18       „ 


IV. 

Vil- 
lain 

V. 
Bova- 
rii,  <tc. 

VI. 

Warlaud  at 

Rent 

VII. 
Cen- 
sarii 

9- 





5^ 

23 
2 

15  bov. 

9* 
12* 

_ 

_ 

o 
7' 

2 

23  bov.« 

8 
7 

27  bov." 
22 


Stratone, 

I) 

B, 

B. 

Brumlege, 


D 
B, 
B., 


It  hid.  ;1  car.         5  car. 
U  hid.    2 aratra'-  32  bov. 
U     „      2       „         36       „ 


li  hid.     1  car.        1  car.. 
I  I'k  hid.  ,  2    rat.     [10]  bov 


8" 

— 

12 

4 

32  bov.'^ 

11 

14 

4 

33         „ 

12 

1" 

[5]'« 
5.8 

— 

[20]  bov. 
20 

^? 

'  D.  gives  no  hordarii.    Terra  est  2  cm-. 

"  Given  as  villani.    B^  mentions  two  and  B.  three  other  work  tenants,  whose  lands  are  included  in  III. 

^  Also  alii  2  bovarii  tenetU  ad  opus  guisqiie  G  acras  inlandae. 

*  Also  twenty- three  tenants  of  houses  ad  censum  and  eleven  ad  opus  are  given  in  B,.  B^  has  similar 
entries,  but  does  not  name  so  many. 

'  And  3  hordarii.     T.  est  5  car. 

*  Of  which  Orme  holds  8  bov.,  occupied  by  villains.  Probably  these  were  once  villainage.  He  is  not 
put  with  censarii  in  B,  (see  above).  If  so  11  +  8  +  4  bov.  taken  into  demesne  would  make  23  bov.,  or  nearly 
^  ^'"l^-      ,  '  This  may  include  bovarii. 

JNo  hordarii.     T.  est  7  car. 
^^The  details  give  19  bov.  and  half  a  hide.    B.,  gives  22  bov.  and  half  a  hide. 

'"  Also  in  B.  15  bov.  terrae  cotsetorum  in  holdiiigs  of  2, 1,  and  1  bov.  ad  opus,  and  of  4,  2,  2,  2,  and  1  bcv. 
ad  rensnm.  j    5    >    > 

1'^  And  2  bord.    T.  est  2  car.         '-  The  demesne  (which  is,  however,  inland)  has  increased  by  viii.  bov. 

•  infer  warlandam  et  inlandam,  says  the  total,  but  this  seems  a  slip,  for  the  details  give  32  b.  of  war- 
land  alone  and  more  than  10  of  inland. 

Y  Presbiter  el  1  vill.  et  1  bord.  habent  1  car.     T.  est  1  car. 

I'e  (r '^''  ''''««'^«"*  ^''  warlandam  sunt  30  bov.praeter  dominium.    They  have  been  distributed  as  iu  B^. 
1  ^]  V       o^?^  farmed  to  priest  and  four  tenants  (probably  for  the  whole  body).    All  the  fourteen  tenants 
Holding  30  bov.  are  given  as  paying  rents. 

"  I'ossunt  esse  ii  ar.  habeturi. 

"  Manor  farmed  to  the  tenants  as  a  body,  but  the  villani  are  distinguished  by  name. 
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I. 

Assess- 
ment 

II. 
Demesne 

III. 
Villainage 

IV. 
Vil- 
lani 

V. 
Bova- 
rii,  (fee. 

- 
321 

VI. 

Warlaud  at 

Eent 

VII. 

Cen- 
sarii 

Darlavestone,  D 

3  virg. 
3  virg. 
3     „ 

2  car. 
2  aratra 
2     „ 

— 

219 

10 
12 

12 

20 

6  warae 

12  -^2 

Lege  cum  app.,  D 
Lege 

cumFelda,Bi,L  i 
F/ 
Lege 
cumFelda,B2,Li 

f; 

3  virg. 
3vivg.   1 

1  car. 

2  arat. 
1      „ 

\  : 

5  car.23 
24  bov. 

_ 

42  bov.       24 
20         „ 

32         „      2« 
14         „      " 

123 

8 

6 

7 

Stapenhille,   D 

B, 
B^ 

( 4  car.  1 

1  2  bov. ) 

2  car. 

2  car. 

2  aratra 
2      „ 

2  car. 
14  bov. 

12  28 

529 
12 

3 

4 

19  bov.       3» 

8 
8 

Winshull,       D 
B, 
B., 

2  car. 
2  car. 

2     „ 

2  car. 
2  aratra 
2     „ 

1|  car. 
14  bov. 

10=" 

10 

9 

— 

40  bov. 

l7 
1432 

Ufre,               D 
B, 
B2 

10  car.=^=^ 
10  car. 
10    „ 

5|  car.  • 
4  aratra 
4     „ 

8  car. 
56  bov. 
56        „ 

20  3^ 
20=*^ 
24 

6  36 

4 

34  bov.       37 

13 

1     ' 

'"  No  hord.    T.  est  2  car.  ^°  B„  /«  teri-a  warlanda  sunt  ix  warae.  ^'  Cotseti  (not  hovarii). 

^'  Bar  Terra  hominum  se  defendit  pro  Hi  virg.  in  qidbus  sunt  ix  war-ae  sex  hospitatae,  tres  wastae,  &c. 

"  10  vill.  et  i  liber  homo  cum  3  car.     T.  est  3  car. 

^*  Et  viii  qidetae  ad  ecclesiam.    Also  Edda  tenet  Dadesleia  .  .  .  et  hnec  terra  ad  Legam  jwrtinet. 

^^  L,  't  Jnda  quinta  parte  minus,  quam  quintam  partem  habet  X'  '■  F.  se  defendit  pro  1  ca;r.  et  jacet  ad 
Lege  hidam.'  X  may  be  the  liber  homo,  and  responsible  for  the  difference  between  5  car.  of  D  and  24  bov. 
of  Bi. 

^®  Vasta  est  \  car.     Car  1  jacet  ad  ecclesiam.  "  VI.  bov,  inhospitae. 

-*  No  bordarii.     Terra  est  4  car. 

■•^^  Details  imperfect.  The  5  work  tenants  mentioned  in  Bj  hold  only  6  bov.,  and  the  3  bovarii  37  acres, 
chiefly  inland.  '■"'  Inter  uarlandam  et  inlandam. 

^'  No  bordarii.     T.  est  3  car.    Also  6  socmen  in  Repton  with  1  car. 

='''  Also  7  socmen  with  15  bov. 

•'="  This  includes  3  berewicae.  The  assessments  given  in  B,  and  B.,  are  Ufra  Magna  4,  TJ.  Parva  3,  Findem 
2,  Potlac  1  car.  The  other  items  in  D  seem  to  belong  to  U.  Magna  alone,  though  neither  U.  Parva  (a  con- 
siderable manor  with  three  ploughs  in  demesne  and  4C  bov.  of  warland)  nor  the  other  two  are  mentioned 
elsewhere  by  Domesday. 

=**  And  10  bord.  "■''  Given  in  a  group. 

^®  Including  a  smith.    Two  other  work  tenants  are  named,  whose  land  is  added  to  III, 

^■^  Of  which  6  bov.  in  3  holdings  '  formerly  ad  opits.'  Adding  these  to  the  villainage  we  get  62  bov.  and 
31  men  against  8  car.  (say,  04  oxen)  and  3  )  men  in  D. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  strikmg  pomt,  and  the 
only  one  with  which  this  note  is  concerned,  is  the  entire  omission 
from  Domesday  of  any  mention  of  the  censarii.  It  is  not  that  they 
appear  there  under  a  disguise,  that  they  are  or  may  be  included 
among  villani  or  bordarii,  or  in  some  other  way ;  there  is  no  room 
for  them  at  all.  Taking  the  Domesday  caruca  to  refer  to  an  eight- 
ox  team  (no  one  has  ever  supposed  that  the  team  was,  except  oc- 
casionally, any  larger,  and  the  evidence  of  B  shows  that  eight  oxen 
were  the  team  in  this  country),  there  is  a  very  close  general  agree- 
ment in  column  III.  between  the  villainage  of  D  and  that  of  B,  and 
Bg.  The  differences  between  D  and  B^  are  not  much  more  than 
those  between  B,  and  B2,  or  than  those  sometimes  found  between 
the  totals  and  the  details  of  the  same  survey.  Even  at  Branston  or 
Leigh,  where  the  villainage  of  D  distinctly  exceeds  the  apparent 
villainage  of  B,  the  difference  is  small  compared  with  the  amount 
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# 
of  land  held  in  B  ad  censum.  In  the  number  of  villains  the  corre- 
spondence between  D  and  B  is  not  so  close,  but  is  perhaps  as  close 
as  could  be  expected,  and  where  there  is  any  considerable  difference 
there  are  more  in  B  than  in  D.  In  fact,  the  villainage  and  the 
villains  of  Domesday  are  practically  all  required  to  cover  the  vil- 
lainage and  the  villains  of  the  Burton  surveys.  There  is  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing  over  to  represent  the  large  mass  of  land  and 
tenants  ad  censum,  and  if  the  holdings  of  inland  were  added  the 
amount  of  the  unrepresented  lands  would  be  increased.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  inland  was  not  noticed  by  Domesday  because,  paying 
the  king  no  geld,  it  did  not  interest  him,  and  that  the  cottiers  were 
not  mentioned  because  they  were  few  and  unimportant ;  but  the 
tenants  for  rent,  represented  by  columns  VI.  and  VII.,  are  not  few, 
their  holdings  are  on  warland,  are  in  many  cases  of  considerable 
size,  and  are  together  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  villainage.  From 
the  fact  that  they  appear  only  in  Bj  and  B^  we  must  surely  infer 
that  the  Domesday  compilers  deliberately  omitted  on  these  manors 
the  tenants  for  rent  and  the  lands  they  held.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  suppose  either  that  all  the  censarii  were  new  settlers,  or  that 
nearly  half  the  tenants  were  omitted  by  accident  from  returns  of 
ten  manors  taken  in  two  counties  and  in  several  different  hundreds. 
Darlavestone  is  a  crucial  instance  ;  it  can  scarcely  be  a  case  of  con- 
fusion or  oversight ;  while  at  Bromley  Domesday  seems  to  insert  the 
land  in  villainage  but  to  omit  the  villains,  merely  because  they  were 
free  from  work  for  the  time  being. 

That  the  rent  tenants  on  these  ten  manors  were  omitted  by 
Domesday  is  plain.  Their  exact  position  is  not  clear,  for  B  mixes 
up  tenants  of  viii.  bov.  with  villains  under  them  with  small  hold- 
ings, some  of  which  seem  only  temporarily  ad  censum.  Why  they 
were  omitted,  and  whether  there  were  a  number  of  rent  tenants  on 
other  manors  of  whom  there  is  little  or  no  trace  in  Domesday,  is 
another  problem.  The  condition  of  these  Burton  manors  was  very 
likely  exceptional.  At  Witestone,  in  Staffordshire,  and  Adulvestre, 
in  Warwickshire,  estates  of  this  same  Abbey  of  Burton,  there  seem 
from  Bi  to  have  been  no  rent  tenants  at  all.  But  for  the  ten 
manors  given  above  the  Domesday  figures  are  certainly  a  very  in- 
complete description  both  of  the  numbers  and  of  the  character  of 
the  population.  y.  Baring. 

THE  EARLIEST  PLEA  ROLLS. 

It  is  stated  in  the  '  History  of  English  Law '  that  '  the  earhest  of 
the  known  plea  rolls  '  has  been  pubHshed  by  the  Pipe  Eoll  Society.^ 
In  his  introduction  to  the  volume  issued  by  that  Society  ^  Professor 
Maitland  has  drawn  up  a  most  useful  reference  Hst  (pp.  xiv-xv)  of 

•  History  of  English  Law,  i.  p.  148. 

2  Three  Bolls  of  the  King's  Court  in  the  Beign  of  King  Bichard  1, 1194-1195(1891). 
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the  Curia  Regis  rolls  of  Eichard's  reign.     We  there  learn  that  the 
earliest  known  rolls  are  (1)  a  roll,  there  printed,  ascribed  to  Trinity 
term  1194  ;   (2)  the  great  roll  printed   by  Palgrave,  ascribed  to 
Michaelmas  term  1194  ;   (3)  a  roll,  there  printed,  belonging  probably 
to  a  Wiltshire  eyre  of  1194 ;   (4)  a  roll,  there  printed,  belonging  to 
a  Beds  and  Bucks  eyre  of  1195.     Palgrave's  roll  had  been  reputed 
'  to  be  the  oldest  extant  plea  roll,'  but  Professor  Maitland  proved, 
from  internal  evidence,  that  the  roll  which  heads  the  list,  and  which 
had  been  wrongly  assigned  in  the  '  Abbreviatio  Placitorum '  to  the 
reign  of  John,  was  a  little  older,  and  belonged  to  Trinity  term  5 
Eic.  I,  to  which,  he  adds,  '  a  modern  label  ascribes  it.'    In  this  dis- 
covery he  had  been  anticipated  by  that  indefatigable  investigator, 
Mr.  Eyton,  who,  in  the  introduction  to  his  '  History  of  Shropshire ' 
(1854),  observed,  that  '  two  of  the  undated,  and  therefore  unprinted, 
rolls  contain,  however,  internal  proof  of  date  and  of  being  earlier 
than  any  others  '  (i.  5).     My  object  in  writing  is  to  point  out  that 
one  of  these  rolls  has  yet  to  be  identified,  and,  if  Mr.  Eyton  was 
right  (as,  from  his  special  knowledge,  is  probable),  will  prove  to  be 
earlier  than  Palgrave's   roll.     The  other  of  these   two   rolls  was 
certainly  that   '  plea  roll  which,'  Mr.  Eyton  wrote,  '  I  know  from 
its  internal  evidence  to  belong  to  Trinity   term    1194'    (ix.  310). 
He   has,  there   and   in   another  volume   (i.  200),  worked  out  the 
history  of  a  suit  entered  on  this  roll,  and  printed  in  the  Pipe  Eoll 
edition  (p.  3).     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  claimant  in  that  version 
appears  as  Rohertus  filius  Acf ,  while  Mr.  Eyton  prints  him  Robertus 
Jilius  Aeriy  the  name  which  is  required  by  the  facts.    I  mention  this 
because,  though  the  society's  skilled  transcriber,  Mr.  Vincent,  is 
almost  infalHble,  it  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  testing  the  text  for 
oneself,  and  therefore  the  unsatisfactory  character  (as  Sir  F.  Pollock 
has  urged)  of  record  type.^   I  would  observe  further  that  Mr.  Eyton 
claimed  to  have  dated  another  plea  roll  (not  identified  in  the  Pipe 
Eoll  edition)   as  of  May  1195   (ix.  311),  and  to  have  proved  yet 
another,  endorsed  '  10  John,'  from  '  its  internal  evidence,'  to  be  of 
Hilary  term  10  Eic.  I  {ibid.)     Lastly,  he  pointed  out — rightly,  it 
would  seem— that  the  above  suit,  entered  on  the  roll  of  Trinity 
1194,  must  allude  to  an  iter  of  Longchamp  accompanied  by  Brewer 
and  Pateshull,  at  Hereford,  in  1190-1191  (i.  201). 

J.  H.  EOUND. 


JOHN    A    LASCO  S    CHURCH    PREFERMENTS. 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical  posts 
occupied  by  John  a  Lasco.  Mr.  Archbold,  the  author  of  his 
biography  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  states  that, 

3  Conversely,  Walter  '  de  Stiueli '  (p.  32)  should  clearly  be  Walter  de  Stiucli 
(Stukeley,  Hunts) ;  but  one  cannot  tell,  from  record  type,  whether  the  error  is  in  the 
text  or  in  the  transcript. 
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though  suspected  of  reforming  tendencies,  especially  in  1534,  .  .  .  [he] 
continued  to  hold  and  add  to  his  benefices,  even  after  the  death  of  his  uncle 
[and  namesake]  the  primate  of  Poland.^  He  became  bishop  of  Vesprim 
in  1529,  later  provost  of  Gnesen,  and  on  21  March  1538  archdeacon  of 
Warsaw.  A  few  months  later  he  declined  King  Sigismund's  offer  of  the 
bishopric  of  Cujavia, 

the  boundaries  of  which  diocese,  as  we  know,  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  ancient  independent  principality  of  that  name.  The  bio- 
grapher's authority  for  these  statements  seems  to  be  the  mutilated 
English  "version  (published  in  1886)  of  Dalton's  *Life'  of  the 
reformer,  which  was  published  in  German  in  1881.  But  Dalton, 
quoting  from  the  '  Acta '  of  the  chapter  of  Gnesen  and  Posen,  only 
states  that  Lasco  was  appointed  on  21  March  1538  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Warsaw.  Is  there  any.  evidence  to  prove  that  he  ever 
accepted  it  ?  George  Pascal,  the  reformer's  latest  biographer,  main- 
tains ^  that  the  appointment  was  refused  by  him  ;  but  it  is  not  clear 
how  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion. 

As  regards  the  bishopric  of  Kujavia,  Statorius  records  the  fact 
that  King  Sigismund  of  Poland  had  the  intention  of  offering  the 
see  to  Lasco,  but  that  the  latter,  upon  hearing  of  the  project, 
hastened  to  the  king  and  explained  to  him  the  reasons  why  he  was 
unable  to  accept  the  proffered  dignity.-^  This  is,  to  the  present 
writer's  best  belief,  all  that  we  know  about  this  matter,  and  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  offer  was  made  a  few  months  later  than 
March  1538,  as  Mr.  Archbold  says,  or  at  an  earlier  time.  The  see 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  John  Karnkowsky  on  2  Dec.  1537.* 

Mr.  Archbold  does  not  specify  the  exact  date  when  Lasco 
became  provost  of  Gnesen,  but  merely  asserts  that  this  happened 
later  than  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Veszprem,  in  Hungary,  which 
is  generally  reported  to  have  taken  place  in  1529.  Pascal,^  how- 
ever, whose  biography,  we  must  remember,  was  not  published  until 
two  years  after  Mr.  Archbold's  article,  prints  the  translation  of  a 
bull  of  Pope  Clement  VII,  dated  13  Aug.  1529,  in  which  Lasco  is 
already  styled  praepositus  of  the  church  of  Gnesen,  but  not  yet 
bishop  of  Veszprem.  The  same  author  gives  the  translation  of  a 
letter  of  Lasco   to  Anthony   Eyncon,   chancellor   of  the   king   of 

*  The  archbishop  died  on  19  May  1531. 

2  Jean  de  Lasco,  par  George  Pascal  (Paris,  1894),  pp.  119  et  seq.  Mr.  Poole  has 
landly  called  my  attention  to  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Lasco  family  by  Cesar  Pascal 
in  the  May,  June,  and  November  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Societe  de  I'Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran^ais,  1895  ;  but  unfortunately  these  articles  do  not  contain  much 
that  is  new  or  that  would  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the  subject  here  discussed. 
^  «  Statorms,  Funebris  Oratio  (Pinczoviae,  1560).  The  passage  in  question,  accord- 
ing to  Pascal  {op.  cit.  p.  121),  runs  as  follows  :  Cttm  cnim  sibi  a  serenissimo  rege  Sigis- 
viundo  Cmaviensem  episcoimtum  traditum  audivisset,  ipse  principem  adiit  et  cur  id 
munus  recipere  non  posset,  palam  ostendit. 

*  Gams,  Series  Episcoporum,  sub.  tit.  '  Cujavia.'  »  Op.  cit.  p.  122. 
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France,  which  is  dated  from  Lubnicz,  18  Nov.  1528,^  and  bears 
the  signature  loannes  a  Lasco  Luhniczensis  PraepositiisJ  The  papal 
bull  acknowledges  and  grants  in  perpetuity  to  John  a  Lasco  and  his 
brothers,  Yaroslav  and  Stanislaus,  '  laymen  of  Gnesen/  their  heirs 
and  successors,  the  right  or  rights  of  patronage  and  of  presenting 
a  duly  qualified  person  to  the  chancellorship  of  Gnesen,  the  family 
of  the  Lascos  having  thitherto  strenuously  defended  and  maintained 
against  all  aggressors  their  own  claim  or  claims  to  the  possessions 
and  revenues  of  the  aforesaid  chancellorship.  The  letter  to  Eyncon 
contains  merely  a  narrative  of  the  doings  of  the  rival  kings,  John 
and  Ferdinand,  in  Hungary,  and  other  news  of  the  day. 

The  majority  of  John  a  Lasco's  biographers  assert  that  he 
became  bishop  of  Yeszprem  in  1529  ;  **  the  minority  assign  the 
event  to  the  year  1536,  on  the  authority  of  Gerdesius,^  but  probably 
this  date  is  a  misprint  for  1530. 

In  Father  Gams's  '  Series  '  *°  Lasco's  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
list  of  bishops  of  either  Veszprem  or  any  other  place  in  Hungary. 
The  see  just  named,  we  are  told,  was  occupied  by  Thomas  de  Szala- 
haza  from  1526  to  1527,  and  by  Martin  Kecheti  from  1527  until  circa 
1548,  about  which  date  he  had  to  vacate  it  on  account  of '  apostasy.' 
Thomas,  we  are  told,  was  translated  to  Agria,  like  his  predecessor, 
Paul  de  Varda  ;  and  truly  enough  on  turning  to  the  list  of  bishops 
of  Agria  we  find  the  names  of  both  prelates  duly  recorded  there. 
Thomas,  we  are  further  informed,  died  as  bishop  of  Agria  in  1537. 
Gams  gives  chapter  and  verse,  and  names  as  his  authorities  Pray, 
Theiner,  and  John  Eoka,  the  last-mentioned  being  the  historian  of 
the  bishops  of  Veszprem,^  ^  who  as  such  has  rummaged  among 
the  official  papers  in  the  muniment  house  of  the  see.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Pascal, 
'  notwithstanding  all  researches,  has  not  been  able  to  discover  an}^- 
thing  concerning  Lasco's  ministry  in  his  diocese.'  ^^ 

We  turn  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs  in  Hungary 
at  the  period  under  consideration.  After  the  death  of  Louis  II,  the 
last  king  of  the  '  Mixed  Dynasties,'  who  was  drowned  in  August  1526, 
when  fleeing  from  his  defeat  on  the  plain  of  Mohacs,  two  rivals  con- 
tested the  Hungarian  throne  ;  one  was  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  Louis's 
brother-in-law,  the  other  John  of  Zapolya,  count  of  the  Zips.     Both 

•^  Op.  cit.  pp.  103,  104.  Translated  from  Lasco's  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  548.  The  letter 
was  again  published  in  Monumenta  Hungariae  Historica,  Diplomataria,  v.  170-2. 
The  original  is  in  the  British  Museum,  Cotton  MS.  Vespasianus,  F.  i.  47,  48. 

^  Pascal  overlooks  this  fact. 

^  Pascal  among  them  :  see  his  chapter  viii. 

*  Origmes  Ecclesiarum  in  Belgio  reformatarum  (Groningen,  1749) :  Ciim  in  aniw 
1536  nominatus  iam  esset  in  Hungaria  Episcopus  Wesprirnensis,  iii.  147. 

'"  Op.  cit.,  sub.  tit.  '  Veszprem.'  Gams's  list  requires  some  explanation,  which  I 
shall  supply  hereafter. 

"  Vitae  Vesprimiensiuvi  praesulum.  Posonii,  1779.  From  these  biographies 
Lasco's  is  conspicuously  absent.  '-  Op.  cit.  p.  107. 
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• 
rivals  managed  to  get  themselves  elected  by  a  duly  constituted 
parliament,  and  to  be  crowned  with  the  so-called  '  crown  of  St. 
Stephen  ; '  and  since  both  promised  by  oath  to  preserve  faithfully 
and  defend  the  constitution,  both  were  considered  lawful  kings 
according  to  the  selfsame  constitution  of  the  realm,  which  claimed 
then,  as  it  claims  at  present,  the  right  of  electing  its  rulers.  The 
result  was  a  civil  war.  King  John  was  badly  beaten  in  several  battles 
by  Ferdinand's  generals,  and  was  ultimately  obliged  to  leave  the 
country  and  seek  refuge  in  Poland  in  the  spring  of  1528.  In  the 
meantime  one  of  his  friends  in  need,  Jerome  a  Lasco,  the  brother 
of  our  John,  had  been  to  England  and  gone  on  a  mission  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  had  his  first  interview  with  Ibrahim 
Pasha  on  22  Dec.  1527,  and  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty 
between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  King  John,  which  was  signed  on 
the  last  day  of  February  1528.^^  The  following  year  John  with 
Turkish  aid  regained  possession  of  a  portion  of  Hungary,  and 
w^as  excommunicated  by  the  pope  for  having  invoked  the  help  of 
the  pagans  against  Christendom.  Jerome  a  Lasco  on  his  return 
from  Turkey  continued  in  his  king's  service  until  eventually,  in 
1534,  he  was  imprisoned  by  him  on  suspicion  of  being  implicated 
in  political  intrigues  with  the  notorious  Alvise  Gritti.  The  prisoner, 
however,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  his  friends  in  Poland,  King 
John's  former  hosts  in  times  of  adversity  and  exile,  was  soon 
liberated  ;  but  he  could  not  forgive  his  royal  master  this  piece  of 
ingratitude,  and  settled  the  grudge  he  owed  him  by  offering  his 
services  to  Ferdinand,  the  rival,  who  in  turn  sent  Jerome  to  the 
Porte  as  envoy  and  commissioner  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace. 
His  credentials  are  dated  8  Sept.  1539J^  John  and  Ferdinand 
had  previously  adjusted  their  differences  by  a  treaty  concluded  at 
Nagy-Varad  (Grosswardein)  the  preceding  year,  and  mutually 
acknowledged  each  other's  right  to  bear  the  royal  title,  and  to  rule 
the  territory  occupied  by  each  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.^^  One  or  two  earlier  attempts  at  reconciling  the  antagonists 
had  resulted  in  failure.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  peace  commis- 
sioners of  the  rivals  and  of  their  mediators  met  in  Posen  in  1530, 
but  Ferdinand's  delegates  withdrew  on  learning  that  the  terms 
proposed  on  behalf  of  King  John  amounted  to  a  complete  surrender 
of  Hungary  by  their  master. 

»3  Cf.  Knight's  letter  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  dated  Enfield,  15  July  [1527],  and  Ham- 
mer's  Hist,  de  V Empire  Ottoman,  v.  104-9.  >^  Hammer,  ibid.  p.  521. 

>^  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papers,  vol.  vi.  part  ii., 
publishes  a  letter  of  the  Marquis  de  Aguilar  to  Charles  V  in  which  the  writer  refers 
to  King  John  as  the  '  vayvod  of  Transylvania,'  but  gives  his  widow,  Isabella,  her 
rightful  title  of '  queen.'  The  compiler  of  the  index  does  not  go  quite  so  far  and  calls 
the  king  a  '  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Hungary.'  Numerous  instances  can,  however, 
be  cited  from  Lanz  and  other  sources  to  prove  that  both  Ferdinand  and  his  brother, 
the  emperor,  had  given  to  John  ungrudgingly  his  rightful  title  of  king. 
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To  return  now  to  the  question  at  issue,  one  of  the  points  of 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  John  a  Lasco  had 
been  nominated  to  a  bishopric  in  Hungary  is  a  passage  in  an 
undated  letter  of  Erasmus  to  Amerbach.'^ 

John  a  Lasco  pie  writes]  gives  as  excuse  for  his  silence  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  expose  me  to  hatred,  as  he  is  involved  in  the  dealings  which  his 
brother  [Jerome],  the  adversary  of  Ferdinand,  has  with  the  Turk. 
Justus,  the  king's  secretary,'^  has  written  to  say  that  Lasco  has  been  made 
{esse  factum)  bishop  in  Hungary  and  is  already  on  his  way  thither,  but 
he  does  not  know  the  place  of  his  residence.     I  deplore  his  fate. 

Pascal  states  that  IMoreri  correctly  assigns  this  letter  to  the  year 
1529,  but  gives  no  explanation  as  to  why  IMoreri  fixed  upon  that 
particular  date,  or  why  Moreri's  choice  is  to  be  accepted.  On 
referring  to  the  letter,  we  find  that  Erasmus  requests  his  corre- 
spondent to  send  him  as  soon  as  possible  '  Luther's  little  book  on 
the  war  against  the  Turks.'  He,  no  doubt,  meant  the  dissertation 
*  Vom  Kriege  widder  die  Turcken,'  which  appeared  at  Wittenberg, 
and  is  dated  in  the  colophon  16  April  1529.  Moreri's  surmise  is, 
therefore,  probably  correct. 

Important  evidence  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  letter  dated 
26  May  15B0,  discovered  by  Pascal  in  the  as  yet  unpublished 
manuscript  codex  No.  xx.  of  the  well-known  '  Acta  Tomiciana.' 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  lucky  finder  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  divulge  either  the  name  of  its  writer  or  the  place  of  its  origin. 
The  author,  after  having  explained  that  the  old  archbishop  had 
been  threatened,  summoned,  and  '  nearly '  excommunicated  for 
abetting  the  views  and  doings  of  his  nephew  Jerome,  gives  an 
extract  in  translation  from  the  letter  to  the  following  effect : — 

I  believe  that  he  would  gladly  resign  his  archbishopric  if  by  so  doing  he 
were  able  to  promote,  as  he  ardently  desires  to  do,  the  interest  of  his 
nephew  Sir  John,  bishop  of  Veszprem,  who,  while  staying  here,  discussed 
some  matters  in  great  secret  with  the  king  and  some  of  the  bishops.'^ 

From  this  we  may  surmise  that  the  place  where  the  secret  pour- 
parlers took  place  was  somewhere  in  Poland,  and  consequently  that 
the  king  in  question  was  Sigismund  I,  who  was  then  already  the 
brother-in-law  and  subsequently  (in  1539)  became  the  father-in-law 
of  King  John  of  Hungary. 

Another  scrap  of  information,  not  noticed  by  Pascal,  is  given  by 
Buchholtz  ('  Geschichte  der  Regierung  Ferdinands  I,'  iv.  63),  who 
asserts,  without,  however,  giving  his  authority  for  the  assertion, 
that  one  of  the  peace  commissioners  sent  by  King  John  to  Posen 

*«  Epist.  Famil.  D.  Erasjni  ad  B.  Amerbachium  (Basiliae,  1779),  Epist.  xxix.  Cf. 
Pascal's  note  thereto  on  p.  106. 

''  The  '  king  '  is  undoubtedly  Ferdinand,  and  '  Justus,  the  secretary,'  is  most  pro- 
bably Justo  di  Argento,  who  in  1547  was  sent  to  Constantinople  with  the  ratification  of 
the  armistice  concluded  between  Suleyman  and  Ferdinand  and  his  brother.  Cf. 
Hammer,  v.  397  &nd  passim.  ^^  Jean  de  La^co,  p.  106,  note. 
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« 
was  'the  bishop  of  Veszprem,'  who  could  have  been  no  other  than 
our  Lasco.  But,  Hke  so  many  of  this  careless  writer's  statements, 
the  present  one  will  probably  turn  out  a  mere  mare's  nest,  as. 
Baron  Herberstein  (whose  diary  was  published  in  the  '  Fonte& 
Eerum  Austriacarum,'  Scriptores,  vol.  i.)  does  not  mention  the 
bishop  of  Veszprem,  but  the  archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  amongst  those 
who  came  to  Posen  to  meet  him  and  his  colleagues,  and  were 
sent  by  Ferdinand. 

From  the  extracts  given  above,  and  from  the  facts  of  the  his- 
tory  of    the   period,   we    may   draw   the   following    conclusions : 

1.  When  Erasmus  last  heard  from  John  a  Lasco,  the  latter  either 
had  not  yet  received  news  of  his  nomination  to  a  bishopric,  or  he 
deliberately  withheld  the  information    from   his   friend  Erasmus. 

2.  As  John  a  Lasco  was  hatching  mischief  with  the  enemies  of 
Ferdinand,  the  bishopric  can  only  have  been  given  or  promised 
to  him  by  King  John.  3.  If  the  news  forwarded  by  Justus,  the 
secretary,  had  any  foundation,  and  Lasco  had  already  started 
for  Hungary,  it  is  unlikely  that  his  destination  was  Veszprem. 
4.  His  nomination  was  either  not  known  to  or  ignored  by  the  pope 
in  August  1529.  5.  At  the  end  of  May  1530  he  is  already  styled 
*  bishop  '  and  not  merely  '  bishop  elect '  of  Veszprem  in  the  *  Acta 
Tomiciana ; '  though,  as  we  shall  see,  this  could  have  only  been  a 
mere  title  of  courtesy.  6.  With  the  exception  of  the  above-men- 
tioned letter  of  Erasmus  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  John 
a  Lasco  went  into  Hungary  before  May  1534. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  some  serious  impediments  in 
his  way,  which  would  have  prevented  Lasco  from  occupying  the 
see  of  Veszprem  and  touching  its  revenues,  if  he  ever  had  such 
intentions.  The  see  was  claimed,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  by 
two  other  men,  who  were  both  loyal  subjects  of  Ferdinand  ;  and, 
judging  by  the  geographical  position  of  Veszprem,  the  diocese  was 
probably  in  Ferdinand's  hands.  The  uncertainty  about  the  date  of 
Lasco's  alleged  nomination  to  the  see  and  his  journey  thither  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  settling  this  point  definitely.  The  castle 
of  Veszprem  was  most  probably  occupied  by  King  John's  partisans 
when  Sultan  Suleyman  led  his  gigantic  host  to  the  siege  of  Vienna 
in  the  second  half  of  September  1529,  but  was  again  recovered  by 
Bishop  Szalahazy's  men  at  the  beginning  of  February  1530,^^  and 
as  far  as  we  know  was  never  regained  by  King  John.  Then,  again, 
the  pope  also  must  have  been  consulted  before  a  bishop  could  be 
deposed  and  another  man  consecrated  and  installed  in  his  place. 
Clement  VII  at  first  favoured  King  John,  simplv  because  the  latter 
was  the  enemy  of  Ferdinand  and  of  his  brother*^ Charles  V,  his  own 
antagonists.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Clement's  favour  would 

'«  Cf.  Bishop   Szalahazy's   letter   of    13    Feb.   1530   in   the   Hon.   Hung.  Hist. 
Diplomat.  XXV.  34.  j  ' 
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have  gone  so  far  as  to  allow  Szalahazy  to  be  deprived  of  his  dignity 
and  to  sanction  King  John's  nomination  of  another  man  in  his  place 
merely  because  the  bishop  remained  true  to  the  party  favouring  the 
election  of  his  royal  mistress's  brother  to  the  throne  of  Hungary .^^ 

John  Zapolya,  as  king  of  Hungary,  had,  undoubtedly,  the  right 
to  nominate  his  own  bishops,  and  history  records  that  he  made 
liberal  use  of  this  privilege.  Thus  he  appointed  Alvise  Gritti,  the 
natural  son  of  the  doge  Andrea  Gritti,  to  the  see  of  Agria  in  1529,^' 
and  Friar  George,  the  Pauline  monk,  misnamed  *  Martinuzzi '  by 
modern  writers,  to  the  see  of  Nagy-Varad  in  1534.  But  though 
John  had  the  power  to  nominate  his  bishops,  his  power,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  was  not  more  than  that  of  a  lay  patron  pre- 
senting men  of  his  own  choice  to  a  living ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
case  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  priors  and  abbots  of  monas- 
teries of  royal  foundation,  the  formal  assent  of  Kome  was  essential 
in  every  case  to  give  his  appointments  effect.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  Alvise  Gritti' s  nomination  was  ever  sanctioned  by  the 
pope,  though  Clement  VII  and  the  doge  were  on  excellent  terms  at 
the  time  of  Alvise's  appointment.  The  latter  was  slain  by  the 
infuriated  Transylvanians  in  1534.  Friar  George,  unlike  his 
brother  bishop-elect,  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  royal  master 
reconciled  with  Ferdinand  in  1538,  and  his  nomination  was  most 
probably  sanctioned  by  tlie  pope  in  that  year,  since  after  26  March 
1539  he  invariably  signs  himself  Episcopus  Varadiensis,  and  not 
any  more  Elcctus  Varadiensis,  as  he  had  generally  signed  himself 
on  and  before  that  date.^-  Had  John  a  Lasco  not  turned  pro- 
testant,  he  too,  no  doubt,  would  have  attained  the  episcopal  dignity 
in  due  course  of  time,  but  his  '  apostasy  '  was  fatal  to  his  preferment. 

Pascal,  unwittingly,  has  proved  that  Lasco's  appointment  had 
not  yet  received  the  papal  sanction  in  August  1529.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  it  was  sanctioned  after  that  date.  By  the  treaty 
of  Barcelona,  signed  on  29  June  1529,  Clement  became  reconciled 
with  the  emperor,  and  this  new  development  in  the  political  affairs 

'^^  In  the  Acta  Tomiciana  (ix.  253)  two  letters  of  King  John  are  printed,  both  dated 
16  Aug.  1527.  One  is  addressed  to  Peter  Tomicki,  bishop  of  Cracow,  granting  him  an 
annuity  of  1,000  florins  from  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Transylvania,  then  in  King 
John's  opinion  'vacant.'  The  other  is  addressed  to  Clement  VII,  informing  him  that 
the  king  has  granted  an  annuity  of  1,000  florins  to  Peter,  bishop  of  Cracow,  and  one 
of  500  florins  to  Andrew,  bishop  of  Plock,  for  great  services  rendered  by  the  two 
prelates,  and  begging  his  holiness  to  sanction  the  arrangement  whereby  the  first- 
named  annuity  is  to  be  derived  from  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Transylvania,  the  last- 
named  from  those  of  the  see  of  Veszprem,  '  at  present  both  vacant  in  my  kingdom,'  at 
least  in  John's  opinion.  At  p.  251  of  the  same  volume  there  is  a  private  letter  con- 
taining the  information  that  the  bishop  of  Veszprem  '  has  gone  over  '  to  Ferdinand's 
party.  This  should  be  corrected  to  '  has  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Ferdinand.' 
He  had  not  yet  acknowledged  John  as  his  king. 

'^'  Cf.  E.  Alb^ri,  Belazioni  degli  Amhasciadori  Veneti,  ser.  2,  iii.  150,  151,  100. 
Gritti  signed  himself  Electus  Agriensis,  and  used  a  seal  bearing  a  mitre. 

"'■^  Karolyi,  Codex  Ejaistolaris  Fratris  Gcorgii  (Budapest,  1881),  p.  342. 
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of  Europe  must  have  proved  as  fatal  to  John  a  Lasco's  chances  of 
preferment  as  it  did  to  the  hopes  of  Henry  YIII  of  being  able  to 
induce  Clement  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
The  reconciliation  between  the  pope  and  emperor  was  further  em- 
phasised by  the  conclusion  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  at 
Bologna  on  23  Dec.  and  King  John  of  Hungary's  excommunication 
in  a  consistory,  held  the  previous  day,  to  please  the  emperor.-^  It 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  how  long  the  king  remained  under 
the  ecclesiastical  ban.  According  to  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Eaynaldus  in  his  '  Annales  '  (xiii.  103),  it  continued  in  full  force  in 
July  1534.  And,  so  far  as  Lasco's  biographers  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  exact  date,  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  bishop- 
elect  turned  *  apostate.' 

There  is  sufficient  information  extant  about  the  principles  which 
the  de  iure  owner  of  the  see  of  Veszprem  held  in  those  days  as 
regards  politics.  Thus  Francesco  Contarini,  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador resident  at  Ferdinand's  court,  reports  home  on  18  Jan. 
1534-5  that  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  bishop  of  Agria. 
'  He  is  an  Hungarian  ;  was  formerly  bishop  of  Veszprem,  which 
see  he  resigned  in  favour  of  a  nephew,  as  he  himself  told  me,  and 
was  next  translated  by  this  king  [Ferdinand]  to  the  see  of  Agria.'  ^* 
The  bishop  in  question  w^as  Thomas  de  Szalahaza,  the  staunch 
friend  of  Queen  Mary,  the  widow  of  Louis  II,  and  consequently  the 
loyal  subject  of  her  brother  Ferdinand.^''  On  the  first  of  the  same 
month  Contarini  had  written  that  he  had  met  at  court  the  bishops 
of  Agria,  Veszprem,  and  Transylvania,  all  three  ardent  partisans 
of  Ferdinand,  who  expected  great  things  from  them.^*^  These 
characteristics  can  hardly  be  applied  to  John  a  Lasco. 

23  The  date  of  John's  excommunication  is  given  in  a  letter  (in  cypher)  of  Cardinal 
Contarini  to  the  signory  of  Venice,  dated  Bologna,  17  Feb.  1530  (Archivio  del  Frari, 
Busta  22).  Dr.  F.  Dittrieh  for  some  inexplicable  reason  dates  the  letter  from  '  Kome, 
17  Feb.  1529,'  and  omits  to  mention  the  date  of  the  excommunication.  The  pr4cis 
which  he  prints  is  to  all  appearance  altered  to  make  it  fit  somehow  into  the  chrono- 
logical order  and  to  make  the  anachronisms  contained  in  it  less  glaring  (Regesten 
mid  Bricfe  des  Cardinal  Gasparo  Contarini,  Braunsberg,  1881,  p.  48).  It  was  the 
firm  conviction  of  Henry  VIII  that  the  pope  had  excommunicated  King  John  merely 
to  please  the  emperor.  Cf.  John  Joachim  Seigneur  de  Vaux's  letter  (to  Francis  I), 
dated  London,  civ  (?  el  v)  marzo  1530,  and  Henry  VIII's  letter  to  Ghinucci,  dated 
9  Feb.  1531(-32),  the  latter  in  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII  (vii.  339). 

2^  Magyar  Tort^uelmi  Tar,  iii.  90. 

'^''  Cf.,  e.g..  Cotton  MS.  Vespasian,  F.  i.  59-61.  De  presenti  Statu  .  .  .  loannis 
Begis  Hungariae  .  .  .  et  de  his,  qui  sunt  ei  nunc  obedientes  et  gui  non.  The  docu- 
ment is  printed  in  Mon.  Hung.  Hist.  Diplom.  v.  143-7.  Certain  individuals  are 
named  therein  who  are  loyal  to  King  John,  excepto  Tlioma  de  Zalalidza,  electa  Wes- 
ptrimiensi  [et]  Alexia  Thurzo.  The  document  further  states  that  illi  duo,  Episcopics 
Wesprimiensis  et  Thurzo,  stmt  verius  servitores  Reginae  qua?n  aliter,  fuerunt  enim 
deputati  ad  ciistodiam  Reginae  eo  tempore  quo  rex  Ludovicus  fuit  prof ectus  ad  helium, 
et  isti  soli  interfuerunt  electioni  Ferdinandi.  It  is  the  bishop  of  Veszprem  who  by 
right  of  his  office  crowns  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  acts  as  her  chancellor. 
.  -«  Op>.  cit.  p.  83. 
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But  although  Szalahazy  was,  as  early  as  1527,  translated  to  the 
see,  and  known  at  Ferdinand's  court  as  bishop  of  Agria,  he  never 
seems  to  have  signed  himself  officially  as  Einscopas  AgriensiSy  but 
apparently  always  used  the  signature  TJiornas  de  Szalahdza, 
rniseratione  dirlna  Episcoims  Vesprimiensis  ecclesiae,  PostulaUis 
Agriensis.  According  to  Eoka  it  occurs  on  a  document  as  late  as 
1537,  which  is  manifestly  an  error,  as  the  bishop  died  in  1536,  if 
not  earlier.  The  probable  reason  for  thus  signing  himself  was  that 
he  never  was  able  to  occupy  his  new  see,  as  Agria  was  repeatedly 
occupied  by  King  John's  forces.  He  administered  his  diocese  as 
well  as,  and  whenever,  he  could  from  Kassa.  According  to  the 
same  author,  in  an  old  manuscript  which  he  found  at  Veszprem  it 
is  asserted  that  Thomas  ex  post  /actus  est  episcopus  Agriensis,  sed 
inde  a  factione  lohannis  a  Zdpolya  pulsus  [for  the  first  time  in 
1528],  recipit  iteriim  Episcopatum  Vespriuiiensem.^'''  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  testimony  of  the  bishop's  signature,  but  does 
not  agree  with  the  version  told  by  himself  to  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador. 

Pascal  further  quotes  a  letter  from  Melanchthon,  dated  2  Feb. 
1535,  and  addressed  to  magnanimo  et  nohili  viro  /).  lohanniaLasco, 
patrono  ac  domino  suo  ohservando.  The  absence  of  the  title  of 
bishop  from  the  address  is,  in  Pascal's  opinion,  proof  conclusive 
that  Lasco  had  already  resigned  his  dignity. '-^^  But  the  present 
writer  hopes  he  has  been  able  to  show  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  forthcoming  to  prove  that  Lasco's  episcopate  ever  passed 
beyond  the  nomination  stage.  Cesar  Pascal,  in  his  article  on  the 
Lasco  family,  quoted  above,  states  that  our  John  was  one  of  the 
three  witnesses  named  in  his  uncle's,  the  archbishop's,  will  in  1531, 
and  that  he  is  referred  to  therein  as  the  Rererendus  et  graciosus 
dominus  lohannes  de  Lasco,  pn'aepositus  Gnesnensis  et  Laiiciensis 
ecclesiarum,  etc.    The  writer's  comment  on  this  is  extremely  naive  : — 

Etc.  c'est-a-dire,  entre  autres  titres  passes  sous  silence,  eveque  de 
Wesprim :  reticence  prudente ;  concession  a  la  politique  ambigue  de 
Sigismund  et  a  la  politique  hostile  du  pape.  La  nomination  de  Lasco  a 
cat  important  eveche  de  Hongrie  avait  ete  faite  par  le  roi  Jean,  traite 
d'usurpateur  et  combattu  par  Charles-Quint,  Ferdinand  et  Clement  VII, 
et  que,  contrairement  a  la  France  et  a  I'Angleterre,  le  roi  de  Pologne 
n'avait  pas  ose  reconnaitre  ouvertement.^^ 

But,  unfortunately  for  this  ingenious  theory,  we  know  that  King 
Sigismund  of  Poland  was  neither  afraid  enough  of  the  three  po- 
tentates named,  nor  did  be  sufficiently  study  their  susceptibilities, 
not  to  give  John  of  Hungary  his  rightful  title  of  king.     To  mention 

^'  Gams,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  notice  these  changes.  He  seems  to  have  got 
over  the  difficulty  of  dates  by  boldly  adopting  those  printed  by  Eoka  at  the  beginning 
of  each  prelate's  biography. 

2»  Op.  cit.  p.  109,  note.  ^n  q^^^  ^it.  p.  281. 
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one  instance  only,  the  reader  will  remember  that  Erasmus  had  some 
misunderstanding  with  the  house  of  Austria  because  in  one  of  his 
published  letters  to  Sigismund  of  Poland  John  Zapolya  was  styled 
'  king/  which,  according  to  Erasmus,  was  an  interpolation  made  in 
the  original  text  of  the  letter  by  some  one  in  Poland.  Moreover, 
although  Ferdinand  as  a  matter  of  policy  may,  in  1535,  as  yet  have 
refused  to  acknowledge  King  John's  right  to  bear  the  royal  title,  he 
unhesitatingly  addressed  Friar  George  as  Electus  Varadiensis,  in  a 
letter  dated  24  Dec.  of  that  year.  His  brother,  the  emperor,  went 
even  further  and  addressed  the  friar  as  Episcoims  Varadierisis,  in  a 
letter  from  Kome,  to  boot,  dated  18  April  1536.  The  difference  in 
this  case  was  that  the  friar  had  been  nominated  to  a  see  which  was 
vacant  de  facto,  in  consequence  of  Bishop  Czibak's  death,  and  not 
merely  in  King  John's  opinion,  and  was  moreover  in  the  hands  of 
John  and  not  in  partihiis  inimicorum,  like  Lasco's  see. 

Yet  another  instance  in  favour  of  my  contention.  Bullinger, 
the  disciple  of  Zwingli,  one  day  received  a  letter  from  Laaco,  dated 
Emden,  14  May  1544,  which  he  carefully  endorsed  as  follows  : — 

Joannes  aLasco,  nobilissimus  PoloniaeBaro,  quondam  Gnesnensis  prae- 
positus,  singularis  D.  Erasmi  Eotterd.  amicus,  Eegis  Poloniae  legatus. 
Cujus  painius,  et  ipse  loannes  a  Lasco  dictus,  fuit  archiepiscopus 
Gnesnensis  in  Sarmatia.^*^ 

As  the  reader  will  see,  Bullinger  is  careful  in  recording  all  he  is 
able,  to  impress  his  future  literary  executor  with  the  importance  of 
the  letter-writer's  person,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have 
omitted  to  record  that  John  a  Lasco  had  been  once  bishop  of 
Yeszprem  or  of  any  other  place  if  the  latter  had  ever  been  conse- 
crated or  had  (iven  temporarily  occupied  an  episcopal  see.^^ 

Lewis  L.  Kropf. 
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The  following  three  letters  were  acquired  by  the  British  Museum, 
amongst  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  State  Papers,  early  in  the 
past  year.  They  are  now  included  in  Additional  MS.  34713,  ff. 
3-8.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  who  was  the  writer  of  the  first, 
and  I  have  failed  to  identify  the  writer  of  the  second  and  third,  both 

^°  George  Pascal,  op.  cit.  p.  163. 

="  Among  the  copies  of  state  papers  and  letters  collected  by  the  Hungarian 
Academy,  a  calendar  of  which  has  been  published  recently  at  Budapest,  there  are  four 
letters  which  are  of  interest.  Two  are  from  John  a  Lasco  to  Peter  Tomicki,  dated 
Kesmark  (in  Hungary),  12  and  22  May  1534,  and  one  is  the  latter's  reply  from  Cracow, 
dated  30  Aug.  of  the  same  year.  Unfortunately  both  the  signature  of  Lasco  and  the 
title  given  to  him  by  the  bishop  are  omitted  in  the  calendar.  The  fourth  letter  is  from 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  dated  Vienna,  10  March  1535,  in  which  he  informs  the 
Signory  that  Gritti's  secretary  had  arrived  there  from  Transylvania  with  Jerome  a 
Lasco^s  brother- no  doubt  our  John.  The  dates  and  places  given  above  are  useful  as 
shedding  some  light  upon  one  of  the  most  obscure  periods  of  the  reformer's  life. 
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of  which  are  signed  *W.  J.'  and  endorsed  '  Jo.  Lenox.'  From  the  dates 
being  written  in  the  old  style  it  is  evident  the  writers  were  English- 
men who  made  good  use  of  their  opportunity  of  observing  what  was 
passing  in  Edinburgh  during  the  anxious  waiting  for  news  of  George 
Winram  of  Liburton,  who  had  been  sent  to  treat  with  Charles  II  in 
Jersey.  The  fluctuation  in  the  feeling  towards  the  king  that  existed 
in  the  Scottish  capital  (cf.  Gardiner's  '  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  Protectorate,'  vol.  i.  p.  213)  is  fully  shown,  as  also 
the  fear  inspired  by  Montrose's  movements.  Of  special  interest 
is  the  detailed  account  of  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for 
purging  the  army,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  Lave  borne 
fruit  for  more  than  six  months  {ibid.  p.  307). 

Francis  B.  Bickley. 

Add.  MS.  34713,  f.  3. 

Ed[inburgh]  Jan:  8"»  49[-50]. 
Truly  Noble, — Not  a  word  yet  from  Libburton  w^^  is  to  us  matter  of 
very  much  wonderment,   we  thinks  we  should  heare  somthing  from  him, 
good  or  bad,  thow  indeed  we  beginne  to  take  second  thoughts  of  w^  is  to 
be  called  good  or  bad.    Its  now  (among  many)  become  ordinary  discourse, 
y*  better  y^  king  not  come  at  all,  y"  y*  not  a  changed  man,  however 
otherwise  he  should  seemingly  comply  or  tender  satisfaction  to  us  ;  and 
indeed  however  particular  interests  and  affection  swaye  most  men  to  a 
closure  w*^  him  thow  upon  very  easy  termes,  yet  as  you  shall  see  y^  water 
in  y®  heart  of  y®  channell  at  y^  first  turning  of  y®  tide  sett  one  way  w" 
on  each  side  towards  y^  banks  it  runs  still  another  way,  so  methinks  I  see 
beer  a  tide  against  y^  tide  a  streame  against  y®  streame  moving  strongly 
yea  prevaylingly,  thow  but  by  a  very  few,  and  by  insensible  degrees.     Y® 
great  words  and  rumours  of  Montrosse  his  being  to  come  hither  have 
been  very  instrumentall,  ther  being  nothing  (next  to  y^  open  profession  of 
popery)  conceivably   possible   whearby   the   King   should   so  disinterest 
himselfe  in,  not  only  y^  prevayling  party  heer  but  also  all  indifferent  men, 
as  y®   complyance  w*^  or  dependance  upon  him.     His  late  declaration 
hath  been  read  in  y®  commission  of  y®  Kirk,  and  a  declaration  is  by  y^ 
drawne  up  in  answer  thereto,  wherein  they  plentifully  inveigh  against  him 
as  y*  excommunicate  rebell,  who  besid  all  other  wickednesses  maks  it  his 
work  from  court  to  court  and  countrey  to  countrey  to  defame  and  render 
odious  his  owne  nation,     this  declaration  being  under  review  of  some  of 
y^  statesmen,  reading  to  a  passage  therin,  w^^  was,  y*  indeed  they  received 
some  money  at  their  delivering  up  of  y^  King  but  twas  for  service  formerly 
done  by  their  army,  and  y*  also  they  had  security  given  y"^  for  his  Ma*^'^* 
safety,  it  was  objected  by  one,  but  how  can  we  make  this  last  part  good, 
w''^  caused  a  demurre  and  halt,     another  passage  therein  is,  y*  y«  King 
hath  nothing  to  do  to  question  or  call  to  an  account  for  anything  done 
heer  till  satisfaction  given,  and  his  investiture  in  his  power.   y«  whoole  work 
of  0''  estates  is,  in  order  to  y«  security  of  y«  Kingdome  against  insurrec- 
tions and  invasion,  y^  putting  all  in  a  posture  goes  forward,  armes  are 
dispersed  to  severall  convenient  places.     The  officers  of  y®  army  mett  on 
•Wednesday  last  (according  to  y«  appoyntm*)  about  y«  purging  of  y«  army. 
Bome  ministers  from  y^  Commission  of  y«  Kirk  mett  w*^  y*".    Mr.  Eobert 

VOL.    XI.— NO.    XLI.  I 
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Dowglas  made  a  speech  to  y™  shewing  y^  danger  they  were  in  by  y^ 
present  constitution  of  y«  army,  there  being  many  among  y™  (espetially 
of  y®  horse)  both  Officers  and  souldiers  who  if  Montrosse  should  come 
hither  would  joyne  w*^  him,  and  y^  King  upon  any  termes.    y"  they 
fell  to  work,    noon  durst  oppose,    some  others   spake  very  much   of 
y®  necessity  and  great  good  thereof,  so  y*  there  appeared  a  very  great 
willingnesse  generally  therto.    one  ensigne  Steward  was  mentioned  who 
had  been  y®  author  of  y®  report  of  y®  King's  being  at  Knockfergus,  giving 
out  y*  he  saw  him  there,  and  was  forthw*^  cashiered.    David  Lesly,  giving 
out  y®  sei;itance,  made  shewe  of  hyghly  aggravating  his  fault,  as  having 
been  y®  cause  of  stopping  Liburtou   8   days  etc.  so   y*  (said  he)   you 
deserve  a  greater  punishment,  w^^  also  should  have  been  inflicted,  but 
y*  you  are  a  Steward,    noon  others  mentioned,  but  for  y®  more  orderly 
and  effectuall  proceeding,  they  resolved  to  chuse  a  Committee  of  8  to  conferre 
y®  next  day  w*^  some  of  y**  Committee  of  Estates  and  Commission  of  y« 
Kirk  about  y«  best  way  of  managing  y«  work  in  hand,  of  w<=^  Committee 
were  chosen  to  be  Lieut.  Gen:  Lesly,  Major  Gen.  Hoburne,  Coll.  Scots 
Cragie,  Coll.  S^  James  Hackett,  Coll.  Gilbert  Ker,  Coll.  Saff,  Col.  Robert 
Mongomery,   Quarter  M^*   Gen :    Steward,     at  y*  meeting  David  Lesly 
earnestly  pressed  y*  y®  purging  of  y®  army  might  be  left  to  y^  army  in 
generall,  y®  Generall  officers  to  purg  Coll[onels]  and  such,  each  Coll[onel]  y® 
officers  under  him,  each  Cp^  y®  officers  and  souldiers  under  him,  and  y*  if 
this  way  prooved  not  effectuall  w*^  in  a  few  moneths  y"  they  should  take 
some  other  course,  but  it  would  by  no  means  be  consented  to,  but  y*  all 
should  be  done  by  order  and  direction  of  a  select  Committee  chosen  by  al 
y®  Officers  and  impowered  by  y«  Committee  of   Estates,     ffriday  all  y^ 
Officers  mett  againe,  and  after  much  debate,  it  was  concluded  y*  y«  fore- 
mentioned  8  should  stand,  and  y*  7  more  should  be  added  to  y",  to  make 
up  y^  Committee,  w<^^  were  y®  Marquayse  of  Argyle,  y®  Earle  of  Weames, 
S""  Andrew  Ker  of  Greenhead,  S""  James  Steward  provost  of  Edinb[urgh] 
y®  Layrds  of  Swintoun,  Eighth  ^  and  Lieut.  Coll.  Ker  of  Newtoun.     Some 
extreamely  moved  y*  y^  Chancellour  ^  was  left  out,  made  large  declarations 
of  his  wisdom  worth  faithfullnesse,  w*^  all  adding  y*  he  was  president  of 
Parham*  and  all  Committees  in  Scotland,  and  therfore  desired  that  he 
might  be  added  as  Supernumerary.     Coll.  Kerr  stood  up  and  replyed  y* 
however  y^  Chancellour  were  in  civill  matters  yet  in  military  y*  he  was 
to  be  looked  upon  but  as  a  Cp*  of  a  troupe  of  horse  of  w«^  he  had  only  y^ 
command  there,  and  therfore  y*  it  might  as  well  be  desired  many  others 
should  be  added  as  he,  and  being  seconded  by  Hoburne  and  some  others 
y^  question  would  not  be  suffered  to  passe  whether  he  should  be  added  as 
supernumerary,  but  if  they  would  have  any  further  questions,  y*  first  y^ 
question  should  be  putt  whether  they  would  adheare  to  their  former  vote 
for  but  15  in  all,  or  whether  another  should  be  added,  and  y"  if  they 
would  adde  another,  y*  y^  question  should  be  putt  who  he  should  be  and 
accordingly  y^  former  of  y^  two  was  putt,     y^  Generall  gave  his  vote  y* 
another  should  be  added,  and  y*,  f  other  should  be  y^  Chancelloure,  yet 
of  neer  50  there  were  not  above  7  or  8  for  y^  affirmative  and  all  y«  rest 

'  Echt,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Aberdeen,  was,  as  Mr.  T.  G.  Law  kindly  informs  me, 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Forbes ;  the  laird 
aUuded  to  is  probably  Arthur  Forbes.  2  The  earl  of  Loudoun. 
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for  y®  negative,  j^  no  more  should  be  added,  y®  whoole  carrige  of  this 
busynesse  is  such  (w<^^  makes  me  be  so  particular)  as  y«  like  hath  not 
been  heer,  nor  indeed  could  so  much  of  such  a  nature  have  been  (at  lest) 
so  soon  expected.  I  had  forgott,  at  y«  meeting  w*^  y«  Committee  of 
Estates  etc.,  motion  was  made  as  about  purging  out  of  malignants  so  also 
of  sectaryes,  and  Lieut.  Gyffith  was  particularized,  but  y®  businesse  was 
quashed  and  he  fayrely  cleared,  thow  some  would  have  had  an  oath  putt 
to  him.  The  Committee  of  Estates  have  under  their  consideration  y^ 
latitude  of  y®  power  they  shall  entrust  this  Committee  for  y®  Army  w*'^. 
and  in  y«  interim  y*  Committee  hath  mett  and  chosen  Argyle  president, 
and  sent  out  letters  to  all  y®  Committees  of  warre  in  y®  severall  shires  to 
send  to  y™  all  y^  informations  and  delations  they  have  against  any 
Officers  or  souldiers  y*  have  been  quartered  in  their  bounds,  or  against  any 
other  Officers  and  souldiers,  against  ye  Dyetts  w^^  are  to  be  for  those 
neerest  y®  17*^  instant,  for  those  farthest  off  y«  12*^  of  ffeb :  and  so 
according  to  their  severall  distances,  they  have  also  written  to  all  Cp*^  ta 
trye  examine  and  purge  out  all  private  souldiers  they  shall  find  guilty  ia 
their  troupes  or  companyes,  and  to  send  a  note  of  their  names  and  faults 
who  are  by  y™  purged  out  to  y^  Committees  allso  to  trye  and  examine  all 
their  under  officers,  and  to  send  y™  hither  to  y«  Committee  w'"  they  shall 
find  guilty  of  any  crime  in  y®  Act  of  parliament  for  purging  y*'  army,  w^^ 
ye  informations  against  y™  y*  so  they  may  be  cashiered  by  y«  Committee 
and  y*  w*ever  officer  shall  be  heerin  neglective  shall  himself  be 
cashiered. 

These  proceedings  startle  very  many,  they  give  out  playnly  we  shall 
all  shortly  appeare  to  be  w*  y^  world  hath  thought  of  us,  unlesse  Montross 
come  and  spoyle  }^  sport,  w™  they  give  out  to  be  shipt  for  Orkney  to 
those  of  his  party  there,  expecting  great  things  heer  at  his  arrivall.  from 
Ireland  we  heare  y*  upon  y®  coming  of  y^  English  into  Knockfergus  they 
hanged  11  such  (I  suppose)  as  had  formerly  revolted,  and  its  said  y^ 
ministers  are  coming  hither  out  of  y^  North,  and  y^most  of  y®  field  fources 
are  marched  Southward.  S^'  Patricke  Weames  his  Lady  wrote  to  her 
husband  who  is  heer  by  an  expresse  w^^  arrived  here  last  night,  y*^  Ormond, 
Inchequeene  Taffe  are  kild  and  9000  of  their  men  and  y*  thanks  was 
given  for  it  in  Belfast.     No  more. 

I  am  S^ 

Y^  honours  most  humbly  and  faithfully  devoted  Servitor. 

Add.  MS.  34713,  f.  5.     (Endorsed  :     Jo.  Lenox.) 

Ed--  15  Jan'v  1649  st.  A. 
S^*, — I  receiued  yo^^  of  y®  8*^  &  1**  Instant,  and  doe  wonder  those  goods 
haue  not  as  yet  reachd  my  hands,  and  y^  rather  for  that  I  hope  trading 
(w'^'^  now  truly  is  very  deade  here)  will  shortly  breathe  aire  againe  w*^ 
safety.  I  denye  not  but  that  Mallignants  are  as  prodigall  of  their  reports 
and  no  lesse  confident  of  Montroes  his  arriuall  in  y*'  north  as  euer  ;  Sc 
that  w*^  a  considerable  Army,  nay  some  report  him  or  his  forces  landed 
already  :  but  let  me  assure  yo"  y®  contrary.  Indeede  he  hath  shipped  & 
putt  to  sea  in  two  Shipps  500  foote  to  euidence  to  His  Ma*y  his  (rash) 
forwardnes  to  His  Highnes  seruice ;  &  hath  promise  of  2000  (most  part 
horse)  in  Germany  (I  suppose  not  1500  effectiue)  wherew*'*  and  w**^  an 
expected  party  here  he  proposes  Strang  things  to  himself  &  others  ;  but 

I  2 
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as  we  feare  not  y^  former  soe  we  hope  y«  difference  twixt  Germany  and 
Sweden  (now  like  to  breake  out  againe)  will  quitt  ns  of  y®  latter,  at  worst 
in  tyme  we  shalbe  able  I  hope  to  giue  resistance  to  both.  And  whereas 
some  (especially  Mallignants)  enforme  that  the  Earle  of  Lothian  is  to  be 
made  Generall  where vpon  (say  they)  Dauid  Leslie  will  cashiere  himself e  ; 
■^ch  yf{\\  occasion  a  diuision  not  to  be  reconciled.  Let  me  assure  yo"  there 
is  not  such  a  though  [t]  in  y®  States  here ;  onely  (&  good  reason)  some 
Officers  of  y^  late  vnlawfuU  Engag*  (who  now  are  Troupers)  that  haue  not 
testified  their  repentance  are  now  a  purging  to  be  purged  out  of  y®  army, 
&  seuerall  soldiers  (I  should  say  taylors  &  other  Craftsmen,  not  soldiers) 
crept  into  y^  Castle  of  Ed^  that  they  may  thereby  be  priuiledged  are  also 
to  be  remoued  thence,  &  reall  Soldiers  placed  in  their  stead.  As  for  His 
Maty  we  have  greate  hopes  of  His  agreement ;  the  worst  is,  there  is  (as 
wee  heare)  not  one  Scotts  man  aboute  him  except  our  Com^  those  about 
Him  are  English,  gross  Malignnants,  whose  fortunes  are  so  desperate,  and 
they  so  sencible  that  if  His  Ma*^  come  in  any  other  way,  then  by  that  of 
absolute  conquest,  they  are  lost,  w^^  makes  them  so  much  well-wishers  to 
Montroes,  &  to  His  Ma*^^  goeing  for  Ireland  :  all  other  Scotts  men  are 
for  y®  Kings  comeing  for  Scotland  to  w''^  Percie  &  some  few  other  English 
are  consenting.  The  Malignant  English  and  Montros  are  labouring  to 
improue  their  intrests  in  all  parts,  three  Agents  or  Spies  are  in  this 
Kingdome  to  that  purpose  ;  and  you  will  see  that  if  those  Malign*  English 
€an  not  reach  their  ends  that  way,  &  that  y®  King  yeeld  to  come  to 
Scotland  a  Covenanter,  that  they  will  either  labour  to  become  Covenant^^ 
w*^  him,  or  else  purchase  their  pardons  and  possessions  from  y^  Sectaries 
■^th  ye  price  of  y^  King.  This  troubles  us  much,  and  tis  to  be  feared 
although  y«  K.  should  consent  to  come  to  Scotland  that  that  Malignant 
party  would  not  permitt,  bat  rather  keepe  him  as  a  pawne  of  their  basenes 
&  securetie.  Letters  came  yesterday  (supposed  from  our  Comissio^)  w**^ 
were  not  read  till  this  night  before  y®  Comittee,  &  that  soe  late,  that  I 
could  not  reach  their  concernment,  but  so  farre  as  I  can  learne  they  bring 
y^  good  newes  of  y^  King's  inclineablenes,  by  y®  next  I  shall  giue  yo"  y® 
certainty,  but  I  pray  yo"  let  this  be  kept  secret  especially  from  y®  Sect : 

One  Downeham  or  Downing  chapline  to  S^'  Arth :  Haslerigg  is  now 
taken  notice  of  both  as  an  Intelligencer  &  a  seducer.  He  hath  occasioned 
one  Gentlewoman  not  to  come  to  church,  &  tis  thought  hath  seduced 
my  Lord  Craighall  &  his  Lady.  He  hath  already  beene  before  y^ 
Ministers  &  given  in  his  defences,  &  tis  supposed  will  not  be  permitted 
longer  stay  here.  I  have  beene  y^  larger  in  Newes  because  I  was  soe 
short  in  y^  other  busines,  but  by  y^  next  I  hope  yo"  will  receiue  content. 
I  am  in  hast  &  therefore  conclude. 

Yo^'  Servant  W  J. 
f.  7.  {Endorsed  :  Jo.  Lenox.) 
S^— I  haue  nothing  now  to  giue  yo"  in  addition  to  my  last  from 
Edinburgh,  but  onely  the  assurance  of  what  was  then  supposed  ;  for  those 
letters  came  from  Liberton  (y^  Scotts  Com''  to  their  King)  and  were  y^ 
first  that  came  from  him  since  his  accesse.  They  promise  at  first  greate 
hopes  of  agreement,  but  are  accompanied  w*^  those  doubts  I  then 
mencioned  :  for  although  y^  Prince  receiued  Liberton  very  gladly,  yet  his 
eyes  are  still,  &  his  dependance  too  upon  y^  Malignants  aboute  him,  & 
till  he  see  what  they  are  able  to  doe  for  him,  be  confident  there  neither 
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is,  nor  wilbe  any  agreement  twixt  him  &  y^  Scotts.  I  finde  that  y«  onely 
man  that  invites  y®  Prince  to  an  agreement,  and  comeing  home  is  Argille  ; 
what  [h]is  ends  are  I  know  not,  Malignants  say  he  would  be  y®  onely 
meane  of  bringing  y®  Prince  to  his  Throne,  to  prevent  his  punishment  for 
complyance  in  y^  late  King's  death  ;  more  moderate  men  suppose  it  done 
out  of  ambition  &  ayme  to  be  y®  King's  onely  creature.  Argille  pro- 
fesses much  affection  to  the  King,  but  withall,  that  rather  then  the  King 
should  doe  anything  in  prejudice  of  y®  Religion  (presently  established)  he 
rather  would  haue  no  King  at  all,  but  my  opinion  is,  that  he  is  much  for 
a  King  vpon  easier  tearmes,  if  a  King  will  come  in  his  way,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  y®  onely  instrument.  I  haue  a  strong  ground  for  this  opinion 
w^^  from  Ed^  I  durst  not  write,  but  yo"  may  please  to  recall  to  minde 
seuerall  hints  to  that  purpose  in  my  former  letters.  When  y^  late  King 
was  liueing  (&  as  I  take  it  at  Newcastle)  Argylle  wrote  a  letter  to  y® 
Queene,  intreating  and  aduising  Her  to  deale  with  her  husband,  and  to 
perswade  Him  to  betake  Himselfe  wholy  to  Argylle  &  his  Counsells,  & 
that  he  would  vndertake  for  His  Ma^^  safety  &  restoration.  I  was 
promised  a  sight  of  y®  copie  of  this  letter,  &  of  ye  Queenes  answer,  but  as 
yet  haue  not  gott  it,  but  y®  truth  I  question  not.  I  finde  that  Argylle 
is  vseing  y«  same  way  to  perswade  this  King  or  rather  more  waves. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  he  hath  at  present  greate  intrest  in,  & 
correspondence  w*^  the  Queene  mother  &  Councell  of  ffrance.  Montre- 
vills  brother  y®  ffrench  agent  (who  resides  at  Ed"^)  is  very  often  (I  will 
not  say  dailly)  with  him  &  they  (Queene  &  Counsell  of  franco)  are  very 
active  in  their  perswasions  to  haue  y®  King  to  agree  w*^  y®  present 
state  of  Scotland.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  of  y^  same  endeauo^'  &  opinion, 
as  also  Lauderdaille  and  y®  rest  of  Scotts  Lords  at  the  Hague  w*^  whom 
likewise  I  finde  that  Argylle  has  correspondence,  and  S^  James  Mont- 
gomery I  am  confident  hath  his  instructions  of  negotiation  in  this  perticuler. 
As  for  y^  raising  of  any  more  forces  in  Scotland,  or  preparation,  I  doe 
assure  yo"  there  is  no  other  then  wherew*^^  yo"  are  formerly  acquainted  ; 
but  if  y®  King  &  they  agree,  they  will  be  presently  in  Armes,  for  each  shire 
(priuatly)  knowes  its  officers,  and  proporcionable  number  of  Soldiers. 
They  wilbe  able  (w*^  much  adoe)  w*^  those  already  in  armes  to  mount 
6000  horse  &  20,000  foote  or  more  foote  if  they  please.  There  is  a  mucli 
more  fauorable  construction  in  Ed^  of  those  called  Independents,  then  of 
those  they  tearme  Sectaries.  There  is  noe  correspondence  as  yet  betwixt 
y®  Scotts  &  any  party  in  England,  I  have  assurance  of  it.  I  have  not  else 
at  present,  but  to  subscribe  my  selfe 

Yo'^  faithfull  &  most  obedient  Seruant.^ 
Carlisle  22«  Jan'-y  1649. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  S  LETTERS  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

In  1850  the  diplomatic  and  military  correspondence  between  Marl- 
borough, the  Grand  Pensionary  Heinsius,  and  James  Hop,  treasurer 
of  the  United  Provinces,  was  published  by  G.  G.  Vreede.  It  is  a 
volume  containing  165  letters,  and  an  appendix  of  twenty  more, 
from  2  Jan.  1706  to  1  April  1707.     There  is  now  in  the  state 

'  The  signature  has  been  heavily  scored  through,  but  the  initials  *  W.  J.'  are  dis- 
cernible, and  the  final  letters  of  the  surname  look  like  '  ett.' 
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archives  at  the  Hague  a  series  of  nearly  500  letters,  written  by 
Marlborough  to  Heinsius,  with  drafts  of  replies  made  to  them,  and 
one  or  two  letters  enclosed  by  the  duke  to  the  Grand  Pensionary, 
1701-1712.  Having  in  last  July  made  a  list  of  all  these  letters  and 
drafts,  I  transcribed  the  following  by  permission  of  the  archivist, 
Jonkheer  T.  W.  K.  van  Eiemsdijk,  to  whose  courtesy,  having  been 
introduced  to  him  by  H.B.M.  Minister,  I  am  much  indebted. 

W.  Bliss. 
I. 

From  the  Duke. 

Dec.  23"^  1701. 
Sir, — If  you  have  not  had  the  enclosed  letters  from  Sweden  I  thought 
they  might  be  of  use  to  you.  Wee  are  in  expectation  of  the  post  from 
Holland,  which  I  hope  will  give  an  account  of  Mons^  Lillinroot's  having 
received  powers  to  Treat.  I  shall  be  imployed  to  Treat  with  the  Gentle- 
man that  is  coming  from  the  king  of  Polland,  soe  that  I  shou'd  be  glad 
to  know  what  he  has  proposed  to  you,  and  what  method  you  think  advis- 
able for  mee  to  take  with  him. 

I  am  with  truth 

S*"  your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

Marlboeough. 
II. 

From  the  Duke. 

Donavert  Jully  4.  1704. 

Sir, — I  geue  myself  the  honour  of  writting  to  the  States  yesterday  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  victorie  God  was  pleased  to  giue  us  on  the  second 
of  this  month  ;  as  soon  as  the  Elector  had  an  account  of  itt  he  emediately 
dechamp'd  from  his  strong  camp  of  Dillingen  and  Lowengen,  and  is 
marched  to  the  river  Lech,  which  river  his  bagage  had  already  passed, 
upon  the  preparation  we  had  for  the  making  two  bridges  over  the  Danube, 
[which]  occasioned  this  garison  to  re  tier  with  such  precipitation  as  is  hardly 
to  be  belieued ;  if  they  had  stayed  it  must  have  cost  us  ten  days  time  to 
have  been  masters  of  this  town,  but  I  think  thay  have  been  thorowly 
frighted  with  what  thay  saw  us  doe  two  days  agoe ;  the  action  was  extreamly 
vigorus,  and  I  hope  will  be  aproued  on  by  everybody,  there  being  an 
absolut  necessity  of  doing  it.  I  hope  every  thing  will  be  ready  to  morrow 
that  we  may  pass  the  Danube,  and  then  we  shall  be  betwin  the  Elector 
and  the  reinforcement  he  expects  from  the  Marishal  de  Villeroy,  which 
was  to  pass  the  Rhine  by  Strasbourg  the  2^^  of  this  month.  You  may 
be  sure  that  what  is  in  my  power  shall  not  be  wanting  for  the 
speedy  reducing  of  the  Elector,  and  I  must  doe  P.  Lewis  the  right,  that 
he  asures  me  he  will  doe  whatever  I  shall  think  is  good  for  the  Common 
Cause  ;  if  poor  Goor  had  been  aliue  he  would  haue  been  ouerjoyed  at  our 
being  masters  of  this  town,  for  his  head  was  full  of  nothing  else, 
beleiving  itt  of  more  consequence  than  Ulm. 

I  have  no  time  to  copie  my  letter  to  the  States. 
I  am  with  truth 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Marlboeough. 
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III. 

From  the  Duke. 

Landau,  Nov.  13.  1704. 
S*", — I  hauing  no  troups  left  to  command,  and  having  near  three 
hundred  League  to  goe  before  I  get  to  the  Hague,  I  haue  thought  itt 
more  for  the  Service  to  lose  no  time,  then  to  stay  here  as  Vollontier, 
where  I  can  do  very  little  good,  so  that  I  begine  my  jorny  to  Berlin  to- 
morrow. You  will  see  by  the  date  of  the  inclosed  letter,  which  I  received 
from  Count  Wratislough  that  I  have  deffered  the  taking  that  honour  as 
long  as  I  coud  til  he  shewed  me  a  letter  from  their  Minester  in  England, 
that  the  Queen  had  bid  him  assure  the  Emperor,  that  I  should  accept  it ; 
I  send  the  origenal  letter  to  Her  Ma^y  by  this  post,  and  I  rely  on  your 
ffriendship  to  acquaint  the  States  with  itt,  in  the  maner  you  think  most 
proper,  for  I  would  not  write  to  them  of  itt,  unless  you  should  think  it 
necessary. 

Your  Minester  knowing  of  my  coming  to  Berlin  I  supose  is  from  a 
letter  I  write  to  that  King,  in  which  I  told  him  I  expected  Her  Ma*y'^ 
commands  to  make  him  a  proposall  that  might  be  for  his  Glory,  as  well 
as  for  the  good  of  the  Common  Cause.  I  have  by  this  post  sent  the 
States  a  copie  of  the  Treaty  concluded  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaier,  & 
hope  it  may  have  some  effect  on  the  Hungariens,  for  our  last  letters  from 
Vienna  seem  to  despair  of  an  accomodation.  I  earnestly  desire  I  may 
hear  from  you  att  Berlin. 

I  am  with  truth  S^ 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 
Maelbokough. 
IV. 

From  Godolphin  to  [Marlborough]. 

Aug.  18.  1705. 
Since  you  desire  my  thoughts  upon  y®  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
Pensionary  which  you  were  pleased  to  send  mee  I  must  beg  the  freedome 
to  tell  you  if  England  had  lost  a  battell  at  Sea,  and  another  at  land,  I 
think  they  would  still  despise  such  a  peace,  and  I  belieue  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  they  will  never  consent  to  any  peace  that  leaves  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  or  either,  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  nor  will  they  bee 
pleased  with  the  treaty  of  partition,  should  that  bee  not  altogether  so  bad 
as  this  proposall,  for  this  is  just  inverting  the  prohibition  Treaty,  and 
giving  to  the  H.  of  Austria,  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  the  partition  Treaty 
gave  to  France,  and  leaving  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  France,  which  that 
Treaty  left  in  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

I  am  ever  entirely  y^^ 

Godolphin. 
V. 

From  the  Duke. 

19.  Aug.  1705. 
(Postscript.)     I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  for  one  hour  that  I  might 
talk  freely  to  you  as  to  what  is  proposed  for  the  Preliminaries  to  the 
treating  for  a  Peace. 

I  do  before  God  declare  to  you  that  I  am  persuaded  that  if  Slanenbourg 
liad  not  been  in  the  army,  at  this  day  we  might  have  prescribed  to  France 
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what  Peace  we  had  pleased,  but  as  the  circumstances  now  are  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  perswaid  France  to  consent  to 
such  conditions  as  are  absolutely  necessarie  to  make  the  peace  lasting. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  that  England  can  like  no  peace  but  such  as  puts 
King  Charles  in  the  possesion  of  the  monarche  of  Spain,  and  as  for  your 
selves  I  think  you  ought  to  have  Garnisons  in  Antwerp,  Namur,  and 
Luxembourg ;  besides  I  think  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  our  particular 
care,  and  if  wee  will  have  a  lasting  Peace,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  we 
must  do  something  for  the  advantage  of  Protestants. 

VI. 

From  the  Duke. 

11  Sept.  1709. 
I  am  so  tier'd  that  you  will  excuse  my  refering  to  the  bearer  for  the 
relation  of  this  Glorious  day,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  [saw]  most 
part  of  the  action  ;  the  French  have  defended  themselves  better  in  this 
action  then  in  any  battel  I  have  seen,  so  that  we  have  lost  a  great  many- 
men  ;  but  we  have  so  beaten  them  that  you  may  have  what  peace  you 
please. 

VII. 
From  the  Diike  to  Hemsius. 

London  :  20  December,  1709.* 
For  yourself  onely 

In  publick  I  durst  not  be  of  any  other  opinion  then  what  I  write 
to  L<^  Townshend,  but  to  you  as  a  friend  I  will  frankly  own  that  I  think 
it  very  unreasonable  to  presse  France  to  do  so  treacherous  a  thing  as  to 
deliver  towns  in  Spain ;  I  think  they  shou'd  be  obliged  to  depossit  the 
three  towns  formerly  mention'd,  Theonville,  Vallenstien,  and  Cambray^ 
and  that  for  the  rest  of  the  Preliminarys  shou'd  continue  as  thay  are, 
except  the  37  article ; .  I  must  also  own  to  you  that  when  France  shall 
have  executed  what  the  Preliminarys  requiers  that  they  are  so  intirely  in 
ower  powers  that  they  will  find  it  their  Interest  to  be  sincere ;  if  this 
matter  goes  on  you  shou'd  lose  no  time  in  settling  with  my  U^  Towns- 
hend and  the  Comte  de  Zenzindorff  the  proportion  that  England, 
Holand  and  the  Emperor  shou'd  be  att  in  this  Warr  for  the  reducing  of 
Spain,  I  mean  the  number  of  Troopes,  for  I  shou'd  hope  it  wou'd  not 
nead  any  great  force  att  sea,  nor  can  I  think  this  warr  wou'd  last  long : 
If  I  cou'd  flatter  myself  that  Holand  were  willing  and  able  to  continue 
for  three  yeares  longer  the  Warr  you  might  then  reject  what  is  now 
propos'd  and  be  assur'd  that  in  that  time  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  you  might  impose  what  Conditions  you  shou'd  think  fitt ;  but 
if  the  warr  can't  be  continued  I  should  think  this  a  properer  time  then 
the  Winter,  I  mean  not  til  you  have  first  settled  the  State  of  Warr  and 
expences  of  the  next  Campagne,  I  beg  you  will  be  careful  that  no  acci- 
dent happen  to  this  paper.  The  enclosed  is  the  copie  of  my  letter  to 
L<i  Townshend. 

*  Placed  under  this  date  in  the  collection  of  the  Marlborough  correspondence  at 
the  Hague.  The  foldings  of  the  paper  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  open  letter  of 
this  date. 
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Catalogue  general  des  Archives  Communales  de  Gand.  Par  Victoe  van 
DEB  Haeghen,  archiviste  de  la  ville  et  professeur  de  paleographie  k 
rUniversite.     (Gand :  Annoot-Broeckman.     1895.) 

Belgium  is  rich  in  collections  of  national  and  municipal  records,  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  only  made  available  to  scholars  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  archivists  in  charge  of  them,  and  through  manuscript  cata- 
logues. Printed  catalogues  are  the  exception,  and  where  they  exist  they 
are  often  found  to  contain  chronological  lists  of  charters,  not  a  complete 
guide  to  the  whole  collection.  Professor  van  der  Haeghen's  catalogue 
of  the  town  archives  of  Ghent,  which  has  followed  his  account  of 
the  archives  of  the  religious  houses,  is,  therefore,  extremely  welcome. 
Each  series  of  documents  is  given  under  its  earlier  denotation,  and  is 
briefly  calendared  if  any  feature  of  special  interest  is  presented.  An 
account  is  given  of  papers  relating  to  municipal  and  provincial  govern- 
ment ;  the  chapter  archives,  cartularies,  and  inventories  are  followed  by 
a  summary  of  those  referring  to  guilds,  commerce,  the  administration  of 
justice,  public  works,  and  so  on.  In  a  separate  section  will  be  found  a 
description  of  muniments  preserved  elsewhere  in  the  city.  Some  docu- 
ments dating  from  the  seventh  century,  which  relate  to  the  religious 
houses  of  St.  Pierre  and  St.  Bavon,  are  selected  for  publication. 
Municipal  archives,  properly  speaking,  date  from  1178.        E.  Hubert. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  History.     By  Lord  Acton. 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1895.) 

Many  of  those  who  most  warmly  greeted  Lord  Acton's  appointment  as 
professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge  will  open  his  inaugural  lecture 
with  some  anxiety.  They  knew  well  that  he  would  be  pre-eminent  as  a 
teacher  of  those  who  could  receive  his  doctrine,  but  they  felt  doubtful 
as  to  his  capacity  for  entering  into  the  undergraduate  mind  and  for 
remembering  that  even  those  whose  knowledge  surpasses  that  of  the  most 
advanced  undergraduate  may  not  be  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  call 
before  their  mind's  eye  the  store  of  facts  and  reasoning  which  the 
slightest  hint  conveys  to  himself.  If  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  inaugural 
lecture  altogether  allays  that  anxiety,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is, 
in  a  sort,  a  concio  ad  clerum,  and  that  Lord  Acton  may  have  credited  the 
clerus  with   a  width   of  knowledge   which  it  does  not  always  possess. 
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Happy  Cambridge   if  all  the  hearers  of  the  new  professor  took  in  the 
full  bearing  of  his  allusions. 

Eegarding  the  lecture  as  a  whole,  the  reader  is  irresistibly  struck 
with  the  gulf  which  separates  Lord  Acton  not  only  from  his  immediate 
predecessor  but  from  the  great  historian  who  lately  held  the  regius 
professor's  chair  at  Oxford.  Antagonistic  as  Seeley  and  Freeman  were 
in  many  respects,  they  were  one  in  the  desire  of  making  compHcated 
things  plain — Freeman  by  hammering  into  men's  heads  simple  truths 
with  reiteration  ;  Seeley  in  a  more  artistic  way,  by  bringing  some  phase 
of  a  subject  into  full  Ught  whilst  others,  perhaps  equally  important,  were 
left  in  the  shade.  Lord  Acton's  lecture  shows  that  in  him  Cambridge 
will  find  a  teacher  who  never  allows  it  to  be  forgotten  that  complicated 
subjects  are  really  complicated,  and  that  those  who  deal  with  the  fortunes 
of  humanity  have  before  them  a  subject  which  borders  on  the  infinite 
and  cannot  be  dismissed  with  clean-cut  sentences. 

Lord  Acton  may  perhaps  have  been  unwittingly  thinking  of  himself 
when  he  introduces  an  apologue  a  propos  of  Kanke,  who,  he  tells  us, 

would  have  felt  sympathy  with  the  two  famous  London  physicians  of  our  day, 
of  whom  it  is  told  that  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  on  a  case  and 
reported  dubiously.  The  head  of  the  family  insisted  on  a  positive  opinion. 
They  answered  that  they  were  unable  to  give  one,  but  he  might  easily  find  fifty 
doctors  who  could. 

Yet  Lord  Acton's  point  of  view  is  not  exactly  that  of  Ranke.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  his  very  definite  admiration  of  Ranke,  combined  with 
his  no  less  definite  conviction  that  the  master's  teaching  is  far  from 
being  entirely  satisfactory.     Ranke,  he  tells  us, 

decided  effectually  to  repress  the  poet,  the  patriot,  the  religious  or  political 
partisan,  to  sustain  no  cause,  to  banish  himself  from  his  books,  and  to  write 
nothing  that  would  gratify  his  own  feelings  or  disclose  his  private  convictions. 

Li  another  passage  referring  to  the  school  in  which  Ranke  was  pre- 
eminent Lord  Acton,  discussing  its  efforts  after  impartiality,  asserts  that 
'  it  provides  a  discipline  which  every  one  of  us  does  well  to  undergo,  and 
perhaps  also  well  to  relinquish.'  Lord  Acton,  in  short,  will  not  regard 
that  attitude  as  impartial,  in  the  highest  sense,  which  regards  the  actions 
of  mankind  as  controlled  by  hidden  forces.  He  pleads  for  moral  distinc- 
tions between  man  and  man — between  act  and  act. 

At  every  step  [he  says]  we  are  met  by  arguments  which  go  to  excuse,  to 
palliate,  to  confound  right  and  wrong,  and  reduce  the  just  man  to  the  level  of 
the  reprobate.  The  men  who  plot  to  baffie  and  resist  us  are,  first  of 
all,  those  who  made  history  what  it  has  become.  .  .  .  The  mission  of  that 
school  was  to  make  distant  times  ....  intelligible  and  acceptable  to  a 
society  issuing  from  the  eighteenth  century.  There  were  difliculties  in  the 
way,  and  among  others  this,  that,  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  crusades,  the  men 
who  took  the  cross,  after  receiving  communion,  heartily  devoted  the  day  to  the 
extermination  of  the  Jews.  ...  It  became  a  rule  of  policy  to  praise  the  spirit 
when  you  could  not  defend  the  deed,  so  that  we  have  no  common  code ;  our 
moral  notions  are  always  fluid ;  and  you  must  consider  the  times,  the  class 
from  which  men  sprang,  the  surrounding  influences,  the  masters  in  their 
schools,  the  preachers  in  their  pulpits,  the  movement  they  obscurely  obeyed,  and 
so  on,  until  responsibihty  is  merged  in  numbers  and  not  a  culprit  is  left  for 
execution. 
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It  would  never  be  wise  to  speculate  too  closely  as  to  the  causes  of  Lord 
Acton's  silence,  and  he  must  certainly  be  aware  that  he  has  started  pro- 
blems without  attempting — in  this  lecture  at  least — to  solve  them.  All 
that  need  be  said  is  that  it  is  quite  possible,  without  our  moral  notions 
being  fluid,  to  take  account  of  the  times,  the  surrounding  influences  and 
so  forth,  and  upon  this  ground  to  forgive  rather  than  to  execrate.  Lord 
Acton  knows  better  than  most  of  us  that  history  should  condemn  not  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  sin,  but  in  proportion  to  the  selfishness 
and  knowledge  of  the  sinners.  It  can  pardon  the  crusader,  it  cannot 
pardon  Henry  VIII. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  attempt  to  follow  Lord  Acton  into  these 
high  regions,  in  which,  indeed,  he  hardly  invites  us  to  follow  him.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  him  ready  to  enter  into  them. 
If  he  gives  us  no  solutions  here,  he  will  assuredly  give  us  no  perfect  solutions 
anywhere.  We  talk  of  history  condemning  or  forgiving,  but,  after  all, 
this  merely  means  that  historians  will  try  their  hand  at  it,  and  his- 
torians are  no  more  infallible  than  botanists  or  physiologists.  What  we 
expect  from  Lord  Acton  is  that  he  will  not  only  lead  his  pupils  in  the 
paths  of  truth  and  clearness  of  understanding,  but  that  he  will  invite 
them  to  reverence  the  great  human  mystery.  For  the  true  student 
of  every  science  the  contemplation  of  the  unfathomable  and  unknowable 
background  is  even  more  than  the  achievements  of  our  knowledge  and 
our  skill.  If  Lord  Acton  succeeds  in  inspiring  the  undergraduate  with  a 
sense  of  modesty  whilst  he  teaches  him  accuracy  of  presentment,  he  will  not 
have  served  in  vain  the  university  in  which  he  at  last  so  worthily  finds  a 
place.  Samuel  R.  Gakdinee. 

Histoire  Economique  cle  la  Propriete,  des  Salaires,  cles  Denrees  et  cle  totes 
les  Prix  en  general  depuis  VAn  1200  jusqto' en  VAn  1800.  Par  le  Vi- 
COMTE  G.  d'Avenel.     2  vols.    (Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale.    1894.) 

This  work  is  a  monument  at  once  of  laborious,  accurate  research  and  of 
skill  in  the  clear,  logical,  pointed  representation  of  a  most  difficult  and 
involved  subject.  In  its  present  form  it  does  not,  we  believe,  represent 
the  entirety  of  the  vicomte  d'Avenel's  work  as  submitted  by  him  to  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques.  The  two  volumes  which  we 
now  possess,  thanks  to  the  responsible  care  of  M.  E.  Levasseur,  bear 
mainly  upon  the  prices  of  land  of  various  kinds,  the  prices  and  rent  of 
houses  in  Paris  and  the  provincial  parts  of  France,  and  upon  the  revenu 
des  terres  and  the  prices  of  the  chief  cereals  and  of  bread.  The  method 
of  the  tables  as  well  as  the  general  form  of  the  book  is  admirable.  The 
greater  part  of  vol.  i.  is  devoted  to  a  commentary  on  the  tables  of  prices, 
while  in  the  tables  themselves  the  most  severe  and  brilliant  precision  of 
method  is  employed.  The  order  is  strictly  chronological  through  each 
of  the  commodities  or  values  dealt  with,  and  in  each  case  there  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  source  from  which  the  entry  is  drawn,  the  quantity  as  given 
in  the  original  itself,  i.e.  in  the  terminology  of  the  particular  time,  and 
the  value  as  expressed  in  the  money  of  the  time,  together  with  a  reduction 
of  both  the  measure  and  price  to  the  modern  metric  and  franc  system,  and 
of  both  to  a  unit  denomination  of  francs  for  unit  of  measure.  All  the 
archives  of  France,  national  and  departmental,  are  laid  under  contribu- 
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fcion,  and  throughout  at  every  available  point  M.  d'Avenel  checks  his  work 
by  that  of  his  few  predecessors  in  this  arduous  line  of  research,  Levasseur, 
Cibrario,  Eogers,  Cunningham,  &c. 

Two  points  demand  consideration  in  a  review  of  such  a  work. 

1.  Is  the  conciseness  of  a  mathematical  or  tabular  presentation  of  the 
subject  a  strength  or  a  weakness  for  the  earlier  period — say,  for  the  whole 
medieval  period  and  even  later  ?  The  figure  of  a  price  conveys  a  clear- 
cut  meaning,  one  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  swerve,  and  behind  which 
it  is  impossible,  under  a  tabular  presentation,  as  here,  to  go,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  or  estimating  variations  of  custom  or  terminology  for  dif- 
ferent times  and  places.  It  could,  for  a  series  of  years,  be  represented 
graphically  by  a  continuous  line.  But  in  more  than  one  species  of  com- 
modity this  impression  is  not  a  correct  counterpart  of  the  historic  fact  or 
series  of  facts.  In  the  medieval  tenure  of  land  the  idea  and  incidents 
of  personal  and  feudal  service,  military  or  domestic,  far  outweigh  any 
other  (say,  economic)  consideration,  and  the  figure  of  the  value  of  a  parcel 
of  land  in  1290  conveys  none  or  the  most  dubious  meaning,  while  that  of 
a  similar  amount  of  land  in  1800  is  quite  definite  in  import.  The  two 
terms  are  not  homogeneous,  and  to  the  complete  understanding  of  the 
former  either  the  full  text  of  the  original  document  is  needed  or  else  such 
a  diffuse  presentation  of  the  earlier  period  as  Rogers  gives.  The  one 
necessary  key  to  such  a  table  of  land  prices  as  we  have  here  would 
be  an  exhaustive  history  of  land  tenure  in  France ;  and,  without  some 
key  or  method  of  harmonising,  such  figures  are  not  valid  data  for  any 
process  of  inductive  reasoning.  This  objection,  however,  admittedly  only 
applies  to  a  particular  portion  of  M.  d'Avenel's  work.  It  does  not  affect, 
e.g.,  the  figures  of  the  prices  of  cereals,  of  bread,  or  even,  when  the 
instances  recorded  are  at  all  comparable,  of  the  rent  of  houses  or 
shops. 

2.  M.  d'Avenel,  in  order  to  reduce  all  the  figures  to  modern  units, 
(1)  translates  the  quantity  of  the  particular  time,  whether  weight,  number, 
or  measure,  into  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  metric  system,  the  toise 
into  7netres  carres,  the  bichet  into  litres,  and  so  on  ;  (2)  translates  the 
money  price  recorded  in  the  original  document  into  the  prix  actuel 
correspondant ;  and  (3)  deduces  therefrom  the  price  in  francs  of  the  unit 
quantity  (hectare,  hectoHtre,  or  whatever  it  is).  Thorold  Rogers's  method 
was  to  reduce  the  actual  price  as  stated  in  the  document  to  its  equivalence 
at  the  actual  moment  of  the  transaction,  in  pure  silver,  the  penny  being 
taken  at  so  many  grains  as  it  happened  in  that  particular  year  or 
average  of  years  to  contain.  The  all-important  historic  question,  there- 
fore, of  the  variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  at  different 
dates,  which  is  decided  and  assumed  by  M.  d'Avenel  as  an  integral 
part  of  his  calculations,  is  left  entirely  out  of  Rogers's  tables,  and  must 
furnish  matter  for  subsequent  or  individual  deduction.  In  method  there 
is  a  most  important  difference,  as  will  be  seen,  but  in  matter  of  the 
principles  generally  underlying  such  calculations  there  is  no  difference, 
if,  that  is,  we  understand  M.  d'Avenel's  enunciation  of  principle.  The 
tables  of  the  latter  author  are  worked  out  on  wider  lines,  and  yield  clearer 
and  more  comparative  results.  But  in  both  the  fundamental  condition  of 
the  calculation  is  the  ascertaining  of  the  weight  of  pure  metal  which  a 
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particular  quoted  price  represents,  the  subsequent  reduction  to  unity  being 
a  simple  matter  of  arithmetic.  To  Thorold  Rogers  the  question  was 
perfectly  easy.  Throughout  the  period  he  treats,  even  after  the  intro- 
duction of  a  gold  currency  by  Edward  III,  the  standard  was  silver,  and 
in  that  standard  itself  the  changes  effected  by  royal  proclamation  or 
otherwise  were  astonishingly  few.  The  Tower  or  moneyers'  pound  of 
5,400  grains  troy  gave  a  pennyweight  of  ^^^^=22' 5  grains  troy.  It  was 
not  till  1300  that  the  penny  was  reduced  to  22  grains,  and  subsequently  to 
20-25  (1344)  and  to  20  grains  (1346).  So  that  in  the  whole  142  years 
treated  of  in  Rogers's  first  two  volumes  the  reduction  in  the  standard 
currency  was  hardly  more  than  10  per  cent.  Moreover,  it  is  not  for  a 
moment  likely  that  this  was  in  reality  a  depreciation  of  standard,  but 
a  legislative  expression  for  the  surrounding  appreciation  of  general  prices 
— an  attempt  to  alter  and  adapt  the  standard  to  the  general  drift  of  prices. 
All  that  is  needed  in  England,  therefore,  for  such  calculations  is  the 
mint  indenture— a  knowledge  of  the  various  items  of  alloy,  seigniorage, 
mintage,  &c.  &c.,  which  being  subtracted  2^ro  rata  give  the  remainder  of 
pure  silver  in  the  uttered  coin,  whatever  its  denomination. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  enormous  diversity  and 
divergence  of  weight  and  measure  standards,  and  in  the  monetary 
standards  or  standard  of  value  a  state  of  chaos  prevailed  for  a  time 
which  has  probably  had  no  parallel  in  history  unless  in  Germany.  There 
were  twenty  or  more  provincial  livres  in  use  besides  the  livre  tournois 
and  the  livre  parisis.  M.  d'Avenel  enumerates  and  even  gives  an 
account  of  them.  Further  than  this,  the  unhappy  financial  situation  of 
France  during  the  English  invasions,  &c.,  led  to  frequent  and  most 
pernicious  debasements  by  her  kings.  These  considerations  of  local 
variation  and  debasement  complicate  the  calculations  in  an  almost  hope- 
less way.  When  a  price  is  given  what  does  it  represent,  livres  tournois, 
livres  parisis,  livres  du  Mans,  or  what  ?  and  if  this  is  determinable, 
then,  secondly,  is  it  expressed  in  terms  of  good  or  debased  currency"? 
This  latter  is  the  crucial  point,  and  on  its  right  determining  depends  the 
validity  of  the  whole  mass  of  figures  which  fall  within  the  dates  of  any 
debasement. 

M.  d'Avenel's  method  is  thus  explained  : — 

La  valeur  intrinseque  de  la  livre  tournois  en  francs  actuels  nous  est  revelee 
par  le  prix  du  marc  d'argent  fin  (245  grammes),  unite  de  poids  des  metaux 
precieux  aux  diverses  periodes  de  notre  histoire.  Quand  on  dit  que  le  marc  ou 
les  245  grammes  d'argent  valent  3  livres  8  sous,  c'est  comme  si  Ton  disait  que 

la  livre  correspond  a  un  poids  d'argent  de  72  grammes  (  ., .     ^  — ),  et  qu'elle 

\d  Iiv.  8  sous  / 

vaut,  par  consequent,  16  francs,  puisque  le  franc  pesant  4  gr.  50  est  d  la  livre 

comme  4  gr.  50  sont  h.  72  grammes.     Cette  operation  toute  simple  ne  souffre 

aucune    difficulte  lorsqu'on  sait  les  prix   reels  du  marc  d'argent  fin.     C'est  ce 

prix  du  marc  que  Ton  a  quelque  peine  a  degager  des  tables  de  Leblanc  et  d'Abot 

de  Bazinghem,  de  celles  de  Dupre  de  Saint-Maur,  de  la  collection  des  ordonnances, 

de  celles  enfin  de  M.  Natalis  de  Wailly.     (i.  47.) 

Now  this  is  a  rigidly  true  method,  so  long  as  the  French  equivalents  of 
the  English  mint  indentures  are  accessible,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this, 
the  statement  of  equivalence  of  the  mark  of  fine  silver.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  M.  d'Avenel  does  not  carry .  out  the  method  rigidly,  and  it 
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is  evident,  so  far  as  the  published  material  goes,  that  there  are 
many  instances  of  proclamations  altering  the  tariff  or  mint  details  of 
coins  in  which  no  statement  as  to  the  equivalence  of  the  mark  of  pure 
silver  is  contained.  Such  information  was,  indeed,  sometimes  inten- 
tionally concealed.  In  this  case  it  seems  to  us  quite  clear  that  the 
only  permissible  method  of  calculation  is  by  deduction  from  the  tariff, 
however  temporary  its  endurance.  The  livres,  sols,  denars  were  in 
historic  times  ideal,  and  therefore  easy  of  manipulation.  All  that  a 
French  king  had  to  do,  if  he  wished  to  debase,  was  to  declare  any  existing 
species  worth  y  instead  of  x  of  such  livres,  sols,  denars.  The  general 
prices  of  Commodities,  which  were  expressed  in  the  same  livres,  sols, 
denars,  instantly  followed  the  declaration  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  revert  to  the  hypothesis  which  Rogers  accepts,  that 
money  was  weighed  under  such  instances  and  periods  of  debasement.  The 
numerical  system  (prices)  could  accommodate  itself  to  the  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding changes  quite  simply,  just  as  it  would  in  any  country  to-day  where 
an  inconvertible  paper  money  is  depreciated  below  the  metallic  standard. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  the  equivalence  of  pure  silver  in  any 
quoted  price  of  livres,  sols,  denars  during  a  debasement,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  follow  the  course  of  that  debasement  and  to  allow  to  the 
uttermost  fraction  for  it.  To  take  an  instance,  M.  d'Avenel,  in  the 
table  of  *  Prix  des  Froments  et  Bles '  (vol.  ii.  p.  457),  gives  three  prices 
under  the  year  1304.  These  three  prices  are  all  calculated  indifferently 
on  an  equivalence  of  1  livre=13fr.  4  cent.,  and  the  astonishing  result  is 
obtained  that  in  a  single  year  the  hectolitre  of  grain  varied  between 
(11.24  fr.  for  1303)  17  fr.  18  c,  14  fr.  10  c,  and  24  fr.  75  c.  (for  1304  and 
6  fr.  85  c.  for  1305).  Now  this  is  a  manifest  impossibility.  In  the  year 
1304  there  were  no  less  than  5  recorded  proclamations,  or  different  mint 
indentures,  altering  the  tariff  or  standard.  At  each  alteration  the  livre, 
sol,  denar  of  ideal  account  was  depreciated  ;  nominal  (or  formal)  prices, 
therefore,  expressed  in  the  same  livres,  sols,  denars  had  perforce  to  be 
put  up  in  order  that  the  same  actual  hand  money  (weight  of  pure  silver) 
should  be  realised  as  before.  But  in  calculating  the  equivalence  of  this 
in  francs  (the  French  counterpart  of  Rogers's  reduction  to  weight  of 
pure  silver)  this  depreciation  must  perforce  be  taken  into  account.  We 
do  not  know  the  exact  date,  by  the  month,  of  the  three  entries  quoted  by 
M.  d'Avenel.  If  they  were  ascertainable  it  might  be  possible,  perhaps, 
to  reduce  the  final  table  of  modern  equivalence  to  something  more  like 
congruity. 

One  thing  is  certain :  with  a  currency  perpetually  and  differently  de- 
preciated there  is  no  way  of  averaging.  There  are  only  two  alternatives 
— either  to  collect  de  novo  all  the  mint  ordinances  and  currency  pro- 
clamations of  the  French  kings  (assuming  Le  Blanc  and  Saulcy  to 
be  unsatisfactory),  and  at  each  particular  point  with  each  particular 
price  to  deduce  the  equivalence  of  pure  silver  under  or  with  the  allow- 
ance of  the  alterations  affected  by  the  proclamation  ;  or,  secondly,  to 
take  as  the  basis  the  years  of  the  return  to  good  money  when  the  course 
of  depreciation  was  reversed  and  the  French  kings  proclaimed  a  just 
equivalence  for  all  existing  specie,  and  prices  again  became  for  the 
moment .  normal   or   natural.     This  latter  method   would  restrict   the 
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range  of  selection  of  the  prices  to  the  years  in  which  the  return  to 
monnaie  forte  occurred,  and  to  that  extent  would  cramp  the  range 
of  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand  it  might  in  effect  stand  (and  in  this 
case  quite  safely  and  faultlessly  stand)  for  a  system  of  average.  But 
certainly  if  the  inquiry  is  conducted  on  the  scale  and  minuteness 
adopted  by  M.  d'Avenel  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  neglect  all  aver- 
ages, all  ideas  of  fixed  and  steady  equivalence  in  terms  of  pure  silver, 
and  to  follow  the  declaratory  alteration  of  the  ideal  standard  step  by 
step. 

Let  us  take  Thorold  Rogers's  figures  of  the  price  of  wheat  for  the 
years  1304-12,  reduced  to  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  put  beside  them 
M.  d'Avenel's  figures  for  the  same,  reduced  to  francs  per  hectolitre. 


1304  . 

.  1442-17  grains. 

1304 

.  17-18  francs 

1305  . 

.  1215-3 

,, 

14-10   „ 

1306  . 

.   987-3 

1305 

24-75   „ 

6-85   „ 

1307  . 

.  1381-56   „ 

1307 

8-37   „ 

1308  . 

.  1718-03   „ 

5> 

8-02   „ 

1309  . 

.  1926-86   „ 

1309 

5-39   „ 

1310  . 

.  1742-81   „ 

1310 

1-55   „ 

1311  . 

.  1089-28   „ 

»> 

4-82   „ 
14-10   „ 

1312  . 

.  1224-61   „ 

1312 

6-98   „ 

It  is  on  the  face  of  it  improbable  that  the  real  course  of  the  French 
price  could  have  been  so  extraordinarily  excited  and  fluctuating.  The 
figures  are  not  real.  They  represent  deductions  from  very  unlike  original 
quantities.  The  point  is  of  so  much  importance  as  to  demand  an  answer 
based  upon  the  clearest  and  most  numerous  of  recorded  instances,  and 
neither  forced  nor  merely  inferred.  M.  d'Avenel's  argument  is  as 
follows : — 

En  1359,  annee  de  grandes  seconsses  dans  les  prix  du  marc  d'argent,  le 
public  adopte  comme  unite  I'ecu  d'or,  qui  n'a  pas  varie  ;  a  Tours  le  receveur 
municipal  compte  en  sous  de  mauvais  aloi  et  les  traduit  en  ecus  serieux  avant 
de  porter  les  totaux  sur  ses  registres.  Tel  article  de  depense  se  terniine  ainsi  : 
'  24  sous  qui  valent  13  sous  9  deniers.'  Et  a  mesure  que  les  alterations  se  mul- 
tiplient,  dans  le  courant  del'annee,  I'ecu,  qui  ne  \- alait  regulierement  que  20  sous, 
en  vaut  30,  40,  50  et  80.  A  Paris  on  distingue  la  forte,  la  moyenne  et  la  faible 
monnaie,  on  en  fait  trois  totaux  separes,  et  il  est  a  noter  que  c'est  toujours  la 
forte  qui  domine.  Les  recettes  de  tel  hospice  en  1360  ont  ete  faites  dans  les 
trois  monnaies — a  savoir,  443  livres  en  forte  monnaie,  55  livres  en  moyenne,  28 
livres  seulement  en  monnaie  faible. 

Je  suis  loin  de  pretendre  que  cette  regie  de  ne  compter  qu'en  forte  monnaie 
n'ait  souffert  aucune  exception;  evidemment  il  y  en  a  eu  et  j'en  pourrais  citer. 
Les  macons  sont  payes  a  Eouen  en  1420-1,  annees  de  cours  factice  du  marc 
d'argent,  4  sous,  puis  5  sous,  6  sous  8  deniers  et  enfin  15  sous.  Voila  unexemple 
de  prix  marque  en  '  faible  monnaie  ; '  mais  je  le  repete,  ils  sont  extremement  rares 
et  la  comparaison  de  ces  chiffres  avec  leurs  voisins  suffit,  en  pareil  cas,  a  pre- 
venir  toute  erreur.     (i.  54.) 

We  are  unable  to  reconcile  these  separate  paragraphs,  or  to  acquiesce 
in  the  conclusion.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  no  sets  of  figures  can  serve  as 
a  check  on  each  other  if  they  are  not  homogeneous  in  nature,  and-  without 
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a  reduction  at  every  point  from  faible  to  forte  monnaie  (during  the  pre- 
valence of  a  debasement  period)  the  figures  of  French  prices  are  not,  and 
cannot  be,  thus  homogeneous.  The  whole  problem  turns  upon  this  point. 
How  did  the  ordinary  commercial  element  of  the  country  act  in  a  period 
of  debasement  ?  It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  suppose  any  other  than  that 
prices  as  expressed  in  livres,  sols,  denars  are  put  up  exactly  in  the  ratio 
of  the  debasement.  The  instances  we  have  quoted  and  those  quoted  by 
M.  d'Avenel  equally  tend  to  establish  this,  and  to  show  that  the  recorded 
price,  unless  otherwise  stated  or  understood,  represents  the  current  quota- 
tion in  debased  livres  (in  periods  of  debasement). 

If  this  conclusion  is  correct  it  would  follow  that  the  system  of  averaging 
adopted  by  M.  d'Avenel,  and  his  representations  of  the  successive  values 
of  the  livre  tournois,  are  invalidated  for  all  the  periods  of  French  history 
in  which  there  is  record  of  any  debasement.  The  only  basis  on  which 
such  an  average  can  be  struck  is  that  of  forte  and  not  faible  money, 
because,  equally  with  any  other  commodity,  the  price  of  the  mark  of  silver 
is  enhanced  during  a  debasement  just  in  the  proportion  of  the  debase- 
ment. In  1350,  at  a  time  of  return  to  good  ov  forte  monnaie,  the  mark 
of  silver  is  declared  worth  5  livres  ;  then  a  period  of  debasement  succeeds, 
and  the  value  of  the  same  mark  of  pure  silver  gradually  rises  to  6,  7,  8, 
10,  11,  and  even  14  livres,  and  then  in  March  1352,  with  a  return  to  good 
money  again,  the  price  falls  back  to  5  livres  6  sols.  The  mean  or  average 
of  this  period  of  2  years  is,  therefore,  quite  clearly  5  liv.  3  sol.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  fourteen  livres  or  more  which  the  mark  of 
pure  silver  touched  before  the  return  to  good  money  were  depreciated 
livres,  and  represented  no  more  in  general  purchasing  power  than  the 
5  livres  of  1350  or  the  5  livres  6  sols  of  1352.  For  any  calculation, 
therefore,  of  the  average  movement  of  the  general  purchasing  power  of 
silver,  only  forte  monnaie  can  be  taken.  Unless,  however,  we  are  mistaken, 
the  method  employed  by  M.  d'Avenel  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  tables  of 
averages  printed  at  pp.  52,  76,  and  481  of  vol.  i.  is  to  strike  an  average  of 
all  the  figures,  whether  representing  forte  or  faihle  money.  Thus  the 
averages,  he  states,  are — 

1301-20,  mark  of  pure  silver 4  livres 

1321-50  „  „  4     „     8  sols 

1351-60  „  „  7     „     8     „    ; 

whereas  the  returns  to  forte  monnaie  give  as  authentic  contemporary 
figures  the  following  : — 


Liv.  Sol.  Den. 

Liv.  Sol.  Den. 

1306  mark  of 

pure  silver 

2  15     6 

1353  mark  of  pure  silver 

.     4  15     0 

1330 

V 

2  18    0 

1354 

.440 

1348 

)» 

3     4     0 

1355 

.550 

1350 

11 

5     0    0 

1361 

.500 

1351 

11 

5     1     0 

M.  d'Avenel's  figures  are  impossible  except  as  an  average  of  debased 
and  good  money  together,  and  if  the  premises  above  stated  are  correct, 
then  this  is  both  illogical  and  misleading.  The  importance  of  this 
•question  is  extreme,  as  the  tables  of  averages  referred  to  evidently 
form  the  basis  of  the  calculation  of  equivalence  between  the  money  of  any 
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time  and  that  of  to-day  ('  Prix  en  Monnaie  de  I'Epoque  '  and  *  Prix  actual 
correspondant '),  which  occupy  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  throughout 
the  book.  If  the  fifth  column  throughout  the  book  is  wrong,  by  being 
based  on  these  wrong  tables  of  averages  in  vol.  i.  p.  481,  then  the  reduc- 
tion to  unity  column  (the  last  column  in  the  tables  '  Prix  en  Francs  de 
I'Hectolitre,'  *  Prix  en  Francs  de  I'Hectare,*  &c.)  is  also  wrong  all  through 
the  book,  and  it  is  this  unity  column  on  which  the  historian  of  material 
progress  and  civilisation  must  depend  for  his  induction  as  to  changes  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  and  as  to  movements  of  the  margin  of 
comfort.  M.  d'Avenel's  figures,  prices,  and  references,  however,  still  remain. 
But  either  the  deductions  from  averages  and  the  method  of  reduction 
to  unity,  and  consequently  the  whole  superstructure  built  up  by  M. 
d'Avenel,  are  destroyed  as  incorrect,  or  simply  we  are  ourselves  mistaken. 
We  could  wish  strongly  for  a  word  of  explanation  or  correction  from  the 
author,  if  there  is  any  other  presentment  of  the  subject  possible.  There 
is  no  point  of  more  preliminary  and  vital  importance  than  this  of  the 
method  of  calculation  and  of  reducing  to  a  unit  basis  the  figures  on  which 
that  science  must  depend  for  both  deductive  and  inductive  purposes. 
Until  this  is  settled,  for  instance,  it  is  quite  unsafe  to  discuss  the  general 
commentary  on  the  tables  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  first 
volume— a  commentary  which,  if  the  tables  are  correct  or  corrected,  will 
demand  most  careful  and  minute  attention  from  every  student  of  economic 
history.  William  A.  Shaw. 


A  Constitutional  History  of  the  House  of  Lords,  from  Orighial  Sources. 
By  Luke  Owen  Pike,  M.A.     (London  :  Macmillans.     1894.) 

Instead  of  clearly  defining  his  subject  and  method  at  the  beginning  Mr. 
Pike  prefers  to  give  us  a  general  survey  of  the  position  of  the  nobility 
during  the  '  pre-Norman '  and  '  Norman  periods,'  and  then  to  give  a 
long  account  of  the  curia  regis  and  its  various  subdivisions,  pursuing 
this  subject  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date.  It  is  not  till  chapter  v. 
that  we  get  really  to  the  point,  and  henceforward  no  one  need  com- 
plain of  Mr.  Pike's  method  of  arrangement,  especially  as  the  work  of 
reference  is  facilitated  by  an  admirable  summary  of  contents  and  a  full 
and  careful  index.  But  all  through  the  book  we  cannot  but  note  the 
same  want  of  generality  and  breadth  of  treatment  which  allows  our 
author  to  twist  himself  so  gradually  into  his  subject.  Mr.  Pike  looks  at 
constitutional  questions  from  a  distinctly  legal  standpoint.  He  boasts  in 
his  preface  of  '  excluding  politics.'  He  seldom  raises  or  discusses  funda- 
mental problems.  His  interests  are  in  details  rather  than  in  general 
principles.  But  within  these  limits  he  has  written  a  most  careful  and 
excellent  book.  Indeed,  when  we  remember  that  the  book  accidentally 
appeared  at  a  time  when  the  question  of  the  political  position  of  the  house 
of  lords  threatened  to  be  a  burning  question  of  current  party  politics,  the 
air  of  detachment  and  judicial  rigour  which  Mr.  Pike's  method  allows 
him  to  assume  is  not  without  a  special  value  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Pike  writes  exclusively  from  original  sources.  The  remarkable 
familiarity  with  late  medieval  legal  records,  which  his  twelve  years  of 
editing  the  year  books  for  the  RoUs  Series  have  given  him,  has  made  him. 
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thoroughly  at  home  with  tne  forms  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  genera- 
tion during  which  the  house  of  lords  acquired  its  constitution  and  func- 
tions. He  has  not  been  content  with  accepting  the  second-hand  sources 
to  which  so  many  of  our  constitutional  writers  have  perforce  had  recourse. 
He  prefers  a  charter  or  roll  to  a  chronicle,  an  unprinted  authority  to  a 
printed  one.  He  is  admirably  clear  in  dealing  with  the  details  of  his 
subject.  He  must  have  taken  infinite  pains,  and  the  result  is  worthy  of 
his  efiforts. 

Writing  in  such  a  spirit  and  with  such  a  method,  Mr.  Pike  has  plenty 
of  new  points  to  make,  and  many  corrections  of  previous  writers  to  offer. 
He  performs  this  delicate  task  in  a  spirit  so  graceful  and  admirable  that  it  is 
hard  not  to  commend  his  example  to  other  historical  discoverers  who 
have  not  always  shown  the  same  discretion.  It  requires  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  know  who  are  the  *  more  recent  historians '  that  Mr. 
Pike  puts  right  in  the  important  matter  of  the  trial  of  Archbishop  Strat- 
ford. We  may  study  Mr.  Pike's  closely  reasoned  exposition  of  the  logical 
coherence  of  the  doctrine  of  *  ennobled  blood  '  or  read  his  survey,  on  care- 
ful and  rather  conservative  lines,  of  the  precedents  for  the  lords'  action  in 
the  Wensleydale  peerage  case,  and  never  divine,  unless  perhaps  we  re- 
member a  gentle  reference  in  the  preface  to  the  '  polemical  essays  of 
Prynne  and  Freeman,'  that  Mr.  Pike  is  refuting  the  historian  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  on  points  more  fundamental  than  any  of  those  which 
other  controversialists  have  dealt  with  in  very  different  language.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  to  accept  all  that  Mr.  Pike  brings 
forward.  But  his  arguments  are  always  so  judicious  and  weighty  that 
he  seldom  makes  a  point  that  is  not  worth  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. His  bringing  out  the  consistency  and  logical  coherence  of  the 
doctrine  of  ennobled  blood,  even  his  rather  forced  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  the  half-blood  from  inheritance,  show  true 
insight  into  and  real  sympathy  with  the  sharp  and  well-reasoned  but 
narrow  methods  not  only  of  medieval  lawyers  but  of  medieval  minds  at 
large.  And  even  when  dealing  with  subjects  that  are  not  strictly  within 
his  sphere  Mr.  Pike  very  seldom  makes  a  slip.  We  need  lay  no  stress  on 
a  few  slight  inadequacies  in  those  opening  chapters  which  are  not  really 
on  the  subject.  But  it  is  strange  even  to  suggest  as  a  point  worth  noting 
that  a  record  of  the  fourteenth  century  calls  an  assembly  of  William  I  a 
'parliament.'  It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  slip  to  call  Lanfranc  'an  Italian 
from  Milan.'  Mr.  Pike  lays  rather  unnecessary  stress  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  English  and  '  Englisc,'  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  point  is 
got  by  calhng  queen  Matilda's  father,  Baldwin,  '  comte  de  Flandre.'  On 
p.  173  Mr.  Pike  repeats  the  discredited  story  that  King  John  was  cited 
before  the  court  of  Phihp  Augustus  '  for  felony  committed  in  the  murder 
of  his  nephew  Arthur.' 

The  period  of  history  upon  which  Mr.  Pike's  researches  throw  most 
hght  is  the  later  middle  ages,  the  times  between  Edward  I  and  the 
accession  of  the  Tudors.  He  has  much  less  that  is  novel  to  say  upon 
later  periods,  if  only  because  materials  for  their  history  are  more  accessible. 
Of  special  interest  to  all  workers  on  medieval  history  are  his  chapters  on 
earldoms  and  baronies.  While  repudiating  such  late  lawyer's  doctrines  as 
the  ordinary   distinction  of  '  barons  by   writ '  and  '  barons  by  tenure,' 
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Mr.  Pike  shows  clearly  how  the  very  basis  of  early  medieval  peerage 
depended  upon  the  possession  of  land,  and  how  the  duty  of  following  the 
king's  courts  was  as  irksome  and  disagreeable  to  the  great  vassal  as  that 
of  fighting  the  king's  enemies.  Not  only  the  knights  and  burgesses  but 
barons  and  abbots  hated  the  trouble  of  attending  parliaments,  and  what  in 
later  ages  became  a  privilege  was  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  obligation. 
Very  important,  again,  is  Mr.  Pike's  clear  explanation  of  the  legal  and 
restricted  meaning  of  iudicium  parmm.  And  he  makes  clear  the  early 
nature  of  baronage,  showing  conclusively  how  '  baron  '  was  no  *  title,' 
like  '  earl,'  and  still  less  an  '  office.'  The  excellent  survey  of  the  way 
in  which  offending  peers  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  tried  is  another 
very  valuable  part  of  this  book. 

Mr.  Pike's  doctrine  that  '  baron  '  was  no  title  in  the  fourteenth 
century  is  well  brought  out  when  he  proves  that  a  baron  need  not  be 
described  as  such  in  legal  proceedings,  and  that  well  on  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  baron  was  commonly  described  in  most  formal  documents  as 
'  knight '  or  chivaler.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  '  baron  '  was, 
as  is  suggested,  a  surname  in  the  cases  of  the  writs  3iddressed.  Bar oni  cle 
Greystock  or  Baroni  de  Stafford.  Just  as  the  unwillingness  to  sit  in 
parliament  brings  together  the  barons  and  the  commons,  so  also  does  this 
description  of  the  baron  as  chivaler  bring  him  in  closer  touch  than 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  with  the  knight  of  the  shire.  This  can  be  very 
well  illustrated  further  in  the  case  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  afterwards  earl 
of  Suffolk  and  the  first  lay  chancellor,  who  was  also  a  baron  of  parliament. 
Pole,  who  had  been  summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron  since  1365,  is 
described  even  by  so  admirable  a  scholar  as  G.  E.  C.  as  '  baron  de  la  Pole 
by  writ.'  ^  But  in  contemporary  records  no  such  title  is  known.  Pole  is, 
for  instance,  spoken  of  in  1383  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  (iii.  149  a)  as 
Monsr.  Michel  de  la  Pole,  chivaler,  chanceller  d'Engleterre.  In  the 
chancellor's  opening  address  Pole  salutes  the  assembled  estates  as  Vous, 
Mess'  Prelatz  et  Seignrs  Temporelx,  et  vous  mes  compaignons  les  chivalers 
et  autres  de  la  noble  coe  d' Engleterre  cy  yresentz.  Here  we  have  the 
baronial  chancellor  repudiating  association  with  his  peers  to  claim  com- 
panionship with  the  knights  of  the  shire.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
Mr.  Foss  ('  Judges  of  England,'  iv.  71),  who  was  so  much  struck  with  this 
that  he  suggests  that  Pole  had  only  been  previously  summoned  as  a 
'  knight  banneret.'  No  wonder  that  it  took  so  long  a  time  to  bring  about 
the  differentiation  into  two  houses  of  the  chivalers  who  held  baronies, 
and  came  in  response  to  a  personal  summons,  and  the  chivalers  who 
were  sent  to  parliament  by  the  county  courts  of  their  respective  shires. 
The  same  record  further  on  illustrates  another  of  Mr.  Pike's  points — 
the  long  duration  of  the  official  connexion  of  the  earl  with  his  shire. 
When,  in  1386,  Pole,  who  had  become  earl  of  Suffolk,  was  impeached  and 
degraded,  the  large  grants  of  lands  (largely  belonging  to  the  older  earls  of 
Suffolk;  that  Richard  II  had  made  to  him  when  he  was  created  earl  were 
taken  away.  But  parliament  in  thus  depriving  the  earl  of  his  endowment 
thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  inference  that  the  earldom  went 
with  the  lands,  by  providing  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  king  and 
lords  that  the  judgment  should  extend  to  make  Pole  lose  the  name  and 

*  Complete  Peerage,  iii.  43. 
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title  of  earl,  nor  the  20Z.  a  year  granted  from  the  Suffolk  county  revenues 
for  the  aforesaid  name  and  title.^  But  Mr.  Pike's  conclusions  on  such 
points  as  these  might  be  illustrated  indefinitely.  T.  F.  Tout. 

Geschichte  des  Alter thtmis.  Von  Eduard  Meyek.  Zweiter  Band.  Gc- 
schichte  des  Ahendlandes  his  auf  die  Perser  Kriege.  (Stuttgart : 
J.  G.  Cotta.     1893.) 

After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  Professor  Meyer  has  published  the  second 
volume  of  his  '  History  of  Antiquity.'  As  the  first  volume  was  devoted  to 
the  eastern  empires,  so  this  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  the  western 
peoples  and  of  the  contemporaneous  Persian  and  Carthaginian  powers. 
The  treatment,  however,  is  extraordinarily  unequal  in  respect  of  the  space 
allotted  to  the  different  peoples  with  which  the  volume  is  concerned.  It 
is  supposed  to  bring  the  history  of  antiquity  down  to  the  Persian  wars, 
but  it  might  more  fairly  be  entitled  a  history  of  the  Greeks,  with  excursuses 
upon  the  neighbouring  nations.  Some  fifty  pages  only  are  devoted  to* the 
origins  of  the  Eomans  and  other  Italic  peoples  ;  except  a  few  paragraphs 
on  the  Persians  and  Carthaginians,  practically  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
text  of  827  pages  is  devoted  to  the  Greeks.  The  volume  thus  forms  one 
of  the  fullest  discussions  of  the  early  history  of  Greece  which  have  been 
produced  in  recent  times.  Even  Busolt's  elaborate  work,  if  deprived  of 
its  bibliography,  would  probably  occupy  less  space. 

Unlike  most  histories  of  antiquity,  the  work  is  not  a  mere  summary 
of  the  results  obtained  by  the  investigations  of  others.     The  author  has 
spent  much  time  and  pains  on  the  sources  of  Greek  history,  the  detailed 
researches  which  were  too  long  for  incorporation  in  this  volume  having 
already  been  published  as  '  Forschungen,'  and  reviewed  here  some  time 
ago  (vol.  ix.  p.  133).     This  method  of  independent  investigation  has  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages   in  a  work  of  this  kind.     It  undoubtedly 
lends  freslmess  to  the  author's  presentation  of  the  facts,  the  account  of 
the   so-called   Mycensan  culture,  for   example,  being  at  least  equal   in 
Interest  to  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.     But  antiquity  is  a  wide 
word,  and  at  the  present  day  an  historian  who  attempts  single-handed  to 
cover  the  whole  field  is  generally  in  danger  of  being  charged  with  super- 
ficiality by  the  specialist  in  each  department.     Such  a  charge  could  not 
readily  be  levelled  at  Professor  Meyer  as  far  as  the  original  sources  are 
concerned.     But  his  references  to  the  modern  literature  of  the  subject 
have  certainly  the  defect  of  one-sidedness — a  defect  for  which  the  author's 
apology  that  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to  work  with  CoUectaneen  is 
no  sufficient  defence.     For  instance,  from  his  treatment  of  the  Homeric 
question  one  would  hardly  suppose  that  there  was  a  very  extensive  modem 
literature  on  the  subject  outside  Germany,  and  that  the  last  word  was  by 
no  means  said,  either  in  Germany  or  out  of  it,  when  Wilamowitz  published 
his '  Homerische  Untersuchungen '  in  1884.    Again,  the  three  paragraphs  on 
the  alphabet  scarcely  present  sufficient  novelty  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
describe   them  in  the  note  as  depending  upon  researches  not  yet  com- 
pleted.    A  specially  irritating  habit  of  the  writer  is  to  refer  to  some  other 
author  for  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  some  point,  but  to  add  as  paren- 
thesis  that   he  cannot  agree  with   that  author   in   all  details.     On  the 
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many  nebulous  subjects  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  border  region 
between  history  and  myth,  no  two  investigators  are  likely  to  agree  in 
all  details,  and  the  continual  reiteration  of  the  fact  is  a  display  of 
independence  of  a  sort  hardly  worthy  of  the  author  of  so  important  a 
work.  The  defects  mentioned  are,  however,  but  small,  while  the  general 
treatment  of  the  subject  deserves  cordial  recognition  for  its  lucidity  and 
interest.  The  views  of  early  Greek  religion  which  are  held  by  the  author 
are  perhaps  the  part  of  the  work  most  open  to  objection.  There  seems  at 
present  hardly  enough  foundation  for  the  view  adopted  by  Professor  Meyer 
(p.  104)  that  Odysseus  is  an  offshoot  from  an  Arcadian  worship  of  Poseidon 
and  that  Kalypso  is  either  a  variant  of  Hades  or  of  the  Phaeacians.  In 
fact,  according  to  his  views,  most  of  the  heroes  seem  to  be  gods,  and  the 
slaying  of  the  suitors  is  supposed  to  be  a  later  addition  to  the  story  of 
Odysseus.  Eeserve  with  regard  to  these  views  is  reasonable,  for  at 
present  at  least  they  seem  likely  to  follow  the  sun  gods  and  atmospheric 
deities,  whom  Professor  Meyer  spurns,  into  the  limbo  of  rejected  theories. 
Similar  doubts  may  be  expressed  with  regard  to  some  of  the  statements 
concerning  the  primitive  Indogermanic  religion.  There  is  no  sound  basis 
for  claiming  the  Aryan  word  bhaga  as  an  original  word  for  God,  the 
Slavonic  word  bogil  being  in  reality  borrowed  from  the  Iranians. 

The  history  of  Greece  is  broken  up  into  books  or  sections,  on  the  same 
principle  as  modern  history  generally  is.  The  first  book  deals  with 
origins,  with  the  time  when  the  Greeks  were  still  under  oriental  influence  ; 
the  second  is  called  the  '  Greek  Middle  Ages,'  and  covers  the  period  from 
the  Dorian  invasion  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  ;  the  third  is 
called  the  '  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  and  brings  the  history  down  to  the 
Persian  wars.  The  culture  of  the  Mycenaean  era,  according  to  the  author, 
had  reached  its  climax  by  the  fifteenth  century  b.c.  It  was  the  result  of 
native  developments  of  oriental  ideas  brought  to  the  Greeks  over  sea  by 
the  Phoenicians,  over  land  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  by  the  Hittites. 
The  invasion  of  the  Dorians  is  successfully  defended  against  recent 
criticism,  and  shown  to  be  a  genuine  historical  event.  The  treatment 
of  the  Greek  dialects  in  their  relation  to  the  population  of  the  districts 
where  they  were  spoken  is  not  always  so  satisfactory.  Professor  Meyer 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  contending  that  Aeolis  was  peopled  from  Thessaly, 
but  holding  this  view  he  seems  unduly  severe  on  Fick's  theories  regarding 
the  origin  of  Homer.  He  fails  to  recognise  a  linguistic  fact  which 
makes  for  his  historical  theory  that  Tanagra  was  not  originally  Boeotian, 
but  a  settlement  of  the  Graioi  of  Euboea.  The  dialect  of  Tanagra,  though 
in  the  main  assimilated  to  Boeotian,  always  maintained  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  its  own.  The  history  of  Greek  colonisation  is  excellent,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Greek  political  development  from  kingship  to 
democracy  through  the  intermediate  stages  of  oligarchy  and  despotism 
are  more  clearly  set  forth  than  in  most  Greek  histories.  In  fact,  one  feels 
throughout  in  reading  this  book  that  the  breadth  of  view  of  the  author 
and  his  acquaintance  with  other  polities  lend  a  fresh  interest  to  many 
things  in  Greek  history  which  are  generally  accepted  simply  because  they 
have  been  so  often  repeated. 

As  already  mentioned,   the  most  serious   defect  is  the   comparative 
neglect  of  the  history  of  the  peoples  further  to  the  west.     For  them  the 
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author  promises  a  fuller  treatment  in  his  next  volume.  In  that  area  the 
author  will  have  fewer  competitors,  though  the  history  of  these  peoples  is 
more  in  need  of  reconstruction  and  of  discussion  in  detail.  The  excellent  if 
scanty  beginning  given  here  makes  us  hope  that  the  third  volume  will  follow 
more  speedily  upon  the  second  than  the  second  has  followed  upon  the 
first.  Professor  Meyer,  however,  does  what  he  can  to  compensate  for  the 
long  delay  by  making  each  volume  a  complete  work  with  a  good  table  of 
contents  and  an  elaborate  and  accurate  index.  P.  Giles. 

The  Political  Institutions  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.     By  B.  E.  Hammond. 

(London  :  Clay  &  Sons.  1895.) 
It  is  always  a  httle  difficult  to  criticise  a  book  which  is  confessedly 
a  part  of  a  general  scheme,  and  these  chapters  are  only  '  a  first  instal- 
ment of  a  book  on  comparative  politics.'  Appearing,  however,  by  them- 
selves, as  they  do,  they  must  be  looked  on  as  a  separate  work ;  and  as 
such  they  certainly  fail  to  justify  their  existence.  Chapters  ii.  and  vi. — 
some  twenty-eight  pages — contain  classifications  of  European  political 
bodies  and  of  the  political  institutions  of  Greece  :  they  are  interesting,  but 
it  must  be  added  that  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  commonplace. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  a  general  survey  of  the  constitutional  side  of  Greek 
history :  it  is  obvious  that  to  succeed  in  this  in  less  than  one  hundred 
pages  requires  extraordinary  skill  in  selection  ;  this  Mr.  Hammond  does 
not  possess,  e.g.  he  spends  five  pages  in  epitomising  Herodotus's  personal 
details  as  to  the  Cypselidae  and  Pisistratidae,  and  two  pages  on  the  career 
of  Alcibiades.  Again,  his  treatment  is  by  no  means  up  to  date  :  he  never 
refers  to  the  works  of  Busolt,  Gilbert,  or  Holm ;  he  quotes  Curtius  as  a 
final  authority  on  Greek  etymology  and  Mommsen  on  Aryan  antiquities, 
though  a  reference  to  Schrader's  great  book  would  have  shown  him  how 
much  their  theories  are  now  discredited  :  so  too  (p.  71)  he  adopts  without 
comment  the  old  view  as  to  the  number  of  citizens  required  for  ostra- 
cism;  and  he  SLttvihntes  the  establishment  oi  the  denies  to  Cleisthenes. 
Nor  is  his  treatment  of  his  subject  quite  accurate,  even  according  to 
the  older  authorities  :  he  ignores  Tyrtaeus  when  he  says  (p.  51),  '  We  do 
not  hear  of  inequalities  or  discontents  among  the  Spartans  (before  432) ; ' 
and  the  Athenian  victories  over  Boeotians  and  Chalcidians  belong  to  the 
decade  before  that  in  which  he  puts  them  (p.  73).  J.  Wells. 

Julian,  Philosopher  and  Emperor,  and  the  Last  Struggle  of  Paganism 
against  Christianity.  By  Alice  Gardner.  {Heroes  of  the  Nations.) 
(New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1895.) 

We  are,  not  told  on  what  principle  Julian  has  been  included  among 
•  Heroes  of  the  Nations  '  in  Messrs.  Putnam's  well-known  series.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  Gibbon  more  than  once  calls  Julian  a  hero  may  be  a  sufficient 
authority.  But  it  is  certainly  not  every  one  who  could  say,  like  Miss 
Gardner  (in  her  preface),  that  Julian  had  been  to  them  a  most  fascinating 
figure  and  an  attractive  character.  Possessed  with  such  an  enthusiasm 
for  her  subject,  it  seems  a  pity  that  Miss  Gardner  has  not  been  able  to 
make  her  hero  more  real  and  interesting.  Though  nearly  everything  that 
is  worth  knowing  about  th"e  facts  of  Julian's  life  will  be  found  in  her 
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book,  yet  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  most  careful  account  of  his 
acts,  his  writings,  and  his  ideas  with  our  original  opinion  conl&rmed  that, 
with  regard  to  the  one  thing  which  has  given  him  a  claim  to  any  excep- 
tional notice  in  history,  his  championship  of  paganism,  he  was  by  nature 
and  by  training  utterly  devoid  of  the  ideas  and  instincts  which  were  in- 
dispensable for  a  popular  pagan  leader.  What  Miss  Gardner's  book  does 
not  indicate  is  that  Julian  was  doomed  to  fail  because  he  was  alien  in 
spirit  to  the  cause  which  he  professed  to  champion.  It  is  enough  to  read 
Miss  Gardner's  account  of  his  schemes  to  rehabilitate  the  ancient  wor- 
ships on  pseudo-Christian  and  ecclesiastical  lines,  in  order  to  see  that 
Julian  was  a  clerical  of  the  first  water.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  how  that 
came  about.  Not  brought  up,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  pure  pagan 
tradition,  but  afterwards  constructing  out  of  the  philosophy  and  religions 
with  which  his  training  brought  him  in  contact  a  theology  Avhich  was 
all  his  own,  he  \Yas  at  the  same  time  always  face  to  face  with  the  ever- 
victorious  army  of  Christian  ecclesiastical  organisation.  The  theology  was 
unacceptable,  the  organisation  was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  old  nature 
worships  which  made  up  the  greater  part  of  what  we  know  as  paganism. 
No  wonder  that,  as  Gibbon  says,  '  Julian  had  frequent  occasions  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  fervour  of  his  own  party.' 

To  Julian's  military  and  administrative  career  Miss  Gardner  does  full 
justice.  In  fact,  he  did  his  duty  there  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
sort  of  success,  as  Marcus  Aurelius.  With  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
book,  which  are  on  the  whole  remarkably  correct,  we  will  notice  only  one 
or  two  points.  The  remark  of  Hormisdas  quoted  on  p.  122  (from 
Ammianus,  16,  10,  16),  surely  means  that  Kome  was  outwardly  so  unlike 
other  cities  that  you  might  have  thought  its  inhabitants  were  immortal. 
If  Greek  is  quoted  at  all  in  a  book  of  this  sort,  it  requires  more  careful 
revision  than  has  been  given  to  some  of  the  chapter  headings.  Nor  are 
Miss  Gardner's  names  of  places  always  above  suspicion.  '  Arelatum  '  (p.  42) 
may  be  a  slip,  but  '  Petavio  '  (p.  44)  ought  to  be  Poetovio  ;  and  why  '  Alle- 
manni '  for  the  recognised  form  '  Alamanni '  ?  By  the  '  Palais  de  Clugny  ' 
(p.  116,  n.  12)  we  suppose  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  is  meant.  The  illustrations 
are  good  and  instructive.  It  was  a  happ}'  idea  to  utilise  for  this  purpose 
such  characteristic  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  time  as  the  ivory  diptychs. 

G.  McN.  RUSHFORTH. 

II  Commune  Teramano.  PerFEANCEsco  Savini.  (Roma:  Forzani.  1895.) 

This  is  a  most  laborious  monograph  on  the  history  of  Teramo  (the 
Interamna  Praetuttiorum  of  ancient,  the  Aprutium  of  early  medieval  days) 
from  prehistoric  times  to  1889.  The  story  covers  some  six  hundred  pages 
of  close  print,  a  large  allowance,  considering  that  Teramo  has  never  played 
even  a  secondary  part  in  Italian  history.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary repetition  and  prolixity.  There  is  also  a  somewhat  wild  hypothesis 
(p.  46)  as  to  the  existence  of  certain  feriae  practtittianae,  and  the 
author's  patriotism  leads  him  to  magnify  the  amount  of  liberty  granted 
by  the  charter  of  1207  (pp.  120-5  and  511-3),  which  must  be  inter- 
preted by  the  charter  of  1229  (pp.  513-5).  A  few  slips  may  be  noticed. 
On  p.  2  Arrigo  VI  should  be  Arrigo  IV.  On  p.  69  Longinus  still  appears 
as  the  first  exarch,  in  spite  of  Diehl's  protest.     On  p.  116  Frederick  I  is 
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erroneously  stated  to  have  invented  the  podestat.  In  the  useful  though 
brief  summary  of  the  opmions  of  twenty-four  authors  who  have  discussed 
the  origin  of  the  Itahan  communes  the  view  of  Sigonius  is  not  quite 
accurately  represented.  But  the  book  is  a  mine  of  valuable  material. 
We  regret,  however,  that  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  find  anything 
to  say  on  the  effects  of  the  black  death  at  Teramo,  for  M.  Kovalewski's 
paper  has  stimulated  our  curiosity  on  the  point.  It  is  rather  interesting, 
by  the  way,  to  notice  that  the  town  which  is  described  as  fere  depopulata 
in  1207  (p.  511)  should  in  1276  possess  some  7,000  inhabitants  (p.  212), 
and  then  under  Angevin  rule  should  have  fallen  to  1,100  inhabitants  in 
1320.  Nor  was  its  condition  much  more  prosperous  in  the  fifteenth 
century  (p.  294),  when  with  the  adjoining  country  district  it  numbered 
some  4,000.  In  1794  the  population  was  7,964,  in  1830  10,932,  in  1882 
9,586.  The  main  pecuharity  of  its  medieval  history  is  that  it  passed 
direct  from  the  rule  of  the  bishop  to  the  podestat,  without  experiencing 
the  intervening  stage  of  the  consulate.  H.  A.  L.  Fishek. 


History  of  the  City  of  Borne  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Ferdinand 
Gregorovius.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by 
Annie  Hamilton.    I. -III.    (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.   1894-5.) 

Had  the  writer  of  these  lines  met  the  translator  of  Gregorovius  sixteen 
years  ago,  this  notice  might  now  be  out  of  date.  The  former  was 
then  vainly  persuading  a  friend  to  undertake  the  task,  the  latter  was  being 
successfully  dissuaded  from  her  labour  of  love.  Miss  Hamilton's  advisers 
were  probably  in  the  wrong.  Her  work  w^ould  then  have  held  the  field 
alone,  for  the  scope  of  Gibbon  and  of  Milman  was  so  much  wider  that 
Gregorovius  could  hardly  be  considered  as  their  rival.  Now,  however,  for 
English  readers  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  trenched  upon  the  interest  of  the  German 
writer's  earlier  volumes,  as  has  Dr.  Creighton  on  the  later.  Nevertheless 
between  the  two  there  is  a  wide  gap,  and  the  aim  of  Gregorovius  is  so 
special,  and  his  manipulation  so  concise,  that  even  where  later  writers 
cover  his  ground  he  is  still  worth  reading.  This  is  quite  apart  from  any 
question  of  style.  Gregorovius  WTote  in  his  native  tongue  while  thinking 
in  Itahan,  even  as  Heine  wrote  it  with  French  running  in  his  head.  In 
either  case  the  result  is  a  masterpiece  of  German,  if,  indeed,  it  be  German. 
Miss  Hamilton's  translation  is  readable  enough,  but,  through  no  fault  of 
hers,  her  author  must  necessarily  suffer.  Gregorovius  was  Latin  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  mechanism,  German  in  the  richness  of  his  sentiment. 
In  the  process  of  translation  the  latter  is  apt  to  become  mawkish,  the 
former  bare.  Yet  the  reader  can  still  study  the  power  of  composition  in 
its  wider  sense,  its  breadth  and  unity,  the  subordination  to  the  general 
idea  of  a  mass  of  detail,  not  allusively  thrown  in,  but  conscientiously 
worked  up  as  far  as  art  and  history  required  it.  Miss  Hamilton  has  now 
finished  the  third  of  her  author's  eight  volumes.  She  has  thus  reached 
the  death  of  Otto  III,  one  of  those  moments  which  for  Gregorovius  had 
the  greatest  attraction,  wherein  the  German  character  absorbed  the 
melancholy  beauty  of  Itahan  life.  And  no  German  fell  more  completely 
under  its  spell  than  he  himself.  E.  Armstrong. 
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Chronique  de  VAbhaye  de  Saint-Biquier  {Cinquidme  Sidcle — 1104).  Par 
Haeiulf.     Publiee  par  Fekdinand  Lot.     (Paris  :  Picard.     1894.) 

Haeiulf's  chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Eiquier,  called  also  Centule,  in 
Ponthieu,  has  hitherto  been  known  through  the  editions  of  D'Acheryand 
of  Migne.  M.  Lot  has  now  edited  it  for  the  '  Collection  de  Textes  pour 
servir  a  I'Etude  et  a  I'Enseignement  de  I'Histoire,'  and  the  great  merit  of 
his  edition  is  that  the  passages  of  the  chronicle  which  are  not  original  are 
printed  in  small  type.  The  result  of  the  editor's  elaborate  inquiry  into 
his  author's  sources  is  to  show  that  the  amount  of  original  matter  in  the 
narrative  is  very  small,  extending  only  to  a  few  verses  and  an  account  of 
the  two  abbots  named  Gervinus,  who  were  Hariulf 's  contemporaries.  But, 
fortunately  for  posterity,  Hariulf  did  not  give  his  whole  time  to  para- 
phrasing his  predecessors,  and  expanded  the  chronicle  of  his  abbey  by 
copying  into  it  a  selection  from  the  abbey's  charters,  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  this  form  only.  In  the  matter  of  charters  Hariulf  was,  as  M.  Lot 
shows,  not  scrupulously  honest,  but  for  the  false  story  of  the  marriage  of 
Angilbert  to  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  he  was  not  responsible. 
The  two  sheets  containing  this  story  are  interpolated,  M.  Lot  ingeniously 
suggests  by  the  hand  of  Anscher,  author  of  Angilbert 's  life. 

It  is  for  the  learned  introduction  that  this  text  will  be  chiefly  valued ; 
it  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  series  in  that  it  will  serve  a  V etude 
rather  than  a  V enseignement  de  Vhistoire,  for  the  editor  has  performed 
the  painful  duty  of  demolishing  his  text.  This  may  account  for  the  rather 
careless  treatment  Hariulf's  words  have  met  with  at  his  hands.  Nine 
pages  of  *  Additions  and  Corrections,'  nearly  all  errata,^  will  warn  the 
student  that  he  must  correct  his  text  before  using  it. 

Maey  Bateson. 

MedicBval  Europe,  814-1300.  By  Epheaim  Emeeton,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  History  in  Harvard  University.  (Boston,  U.S.A.  :  Jinn  &  Co. 
1894.) 

In  this  volume  Professor  Emerton  follows  up  his  '  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  published  in  1888  and  noticed  in  this  Review^ 
vol.  iv.  396,  a  sketch  of  the  beginnings  of  Christian  Europe,  written 
originally  for  readers  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  volume  before 
us  is  certainly  designed  for  older  students,  and  it  should  serve  as  a  useful 
introduction  to  the  study  of  medieval  history.  Professor  Emerton  begins 
with  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  ends  at  varying  dates  in  different 
European  countries,  ranging  from  a  little  after  1200  to,  in  some  cases,  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  method  is  to  give  a 
bright,  readable  sketch  of  the  general  progress  of  the  different  nations  and 
j  movements  of  the  age,  appending  to  each  chapter  a  list  of  some  original 

and  some  modern  authorities.  The  work  shows  wide  reading  and  a  clear, 
concise,  and  well-balanced  judgment.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  well  abreast  of  the 
latest  work.  The  familiar  delusion  with  regard  to  the  terrors  of  the 
year  1000  is  dispelled  in  a  few  temperate  phrases,  and  the  significance 
of  the  submission  of  Canossa  is  made  clear  without  the  old  exaggerations. 

>  Even  then  the  list  is  incomplete  :  e.g.  p.  22,  for  ta7ita  read  tantam  ;  p.  139,  for 
praseentis  re&d  irraesentis  ;  p.  323,  for  P.  xxxvi  read  P.  xxvi. 
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A  few  points  may  be  noted  for  criticism.  It  is  by  no  means  true  to  say 
that  '  Otto  I.  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  entirely  without  education.'  The 
moral  importance  of  the  contest  concerning  investitures  is  hardly 
adequately  apprehended.  It  is  incorrect  to  attribute  the  victory  of 
Bou vines  to  the  part  played  by  the  contingents  of  the  cities.  It  is  time 
that  we  should  cease  to  speak  of  '  John  Scotus  Erigena.'  The  account 
of  the  philosophy  of  Anselm  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  that  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  does  not  appear  to  be  based  upon  a  personal  study  of 
the  '  Summa.'  It  is  strange,  too,  that  in  a  list  of  works  upon  the 
intellectual,  life  of  the  middle  ages  Professor  Emerton  should  make  no 
mention  of  Mr.  K.  L.  Poole's  *  Illustrations  of  Medieval  Thought,'  from 
which  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  might  have  learnt  not  a  little.  The  general 
result,  however,  is  not  marred  by  such  imperfections,  and  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  scholarly  and  sound.  Professor  Emerton 's  short  criticisms  of 
the  modern  writers  whom  he  names  are  generally  very  much  to  the  point ; 
but  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  how  he  can  consider  Mr.  Oman's 
*  Europe,  476-918  '  a  '  dryly  conventional  presentation  of  the  period.' 

W.    H.   HUTTON. 


Icelandic  Sagas.  III.  and  IV.  The  Orkneyingers'  Saga,  with  Appendices, 
&c. ;  the  Saga  of  Hakon,  and  a  fragment  of  the  Saga  of  Magnus,  with 
Appendices.  Translated  by  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent,  D.C.L.  (London : 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Kolls.    1894.) 

Sm  George  Dasent's  versions  of  the  '  Orkneyinga  Saga  '  and  '  Hakonar 
Saga,'  published  in  1894,  are  a  pleasant  continuation  of  earlier  tasks, 
which  began  with  the  translation  of  the  '  Edda,'  pubhshed  in  1842,  and 
were  only  too  soon  suspended  after  the  publication  of  '  Njal '  and  '  Gisli '  in 
1861  and  1866.  The  translator  of  the  story  of  '  Njal '  has  imposed  an  obli- 
gation on  his  readers  too  great  for  any  repayment  except  thanks.  To 
have  made  a  noble  rendering  in  English  of  one  of  the  greatest  stories  in 
the  world  is  something  of  an  achievement.  The  recollection  of  that  work 
is  enough  to  influence  the  critical  judgment  of  any  one  who  reads  these 
new  translations  from  the  Icelandic,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be  impartial ;  yet 
the  opinion  may  be  ventured  that  Sir  George  Dasent's  old  methods  of 
translation  are  here  applied  no  less  successfully  than  in  the  earUer  books, 
though  in  the  present  case  the  original  matter  is  less  distinguished  by  those 
dramatic  qualities  which  are  so  admirably  represented  in  the  stories  of 

*  Burnt  Njal '  and  of  '  Gisli  the  Outlaw.'  The  verses  in  the  sagas, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  artificial  and  distressing  varieties  of  poetry, 
all  periphrasis  and  no  meaning,  have  never  been  evaded  by  Sir  George 
Dasent ;  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  render  them  they  have  been  translated 
into  intelligible  language. 

The  '  Hakonar  Saga '  has  not  been  given  in  English  before,  though 
a  hundred  years  ago  the  part  relating  to  the  battle  of  Largs  was  translated 
and  published  by  the   Kev.  James  Johnstone.     A  translation   of  the 

♦  Orkneyinga  Saga  '  by  Messrs.  Jon  Hjaltalin  and  Gilbert  Goudie  was 
pubhshed  in  1873,  with  a  valuable  introduction  by  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson, 
keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  This  translation  is 
superseded  by  Sir  George  Dasent's,  which  is  more  correct  as  well  as  live- 
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lier,  and  represents,  besides,  the  full  text  edited  by  Dr.  Vigfusson,  not  the 
old  imperfect  text  from  which  the  earlier  version  was  taken.  Mr.  Ander- 
son's introduction  is  still  as  valuable  as  ever. 

There  is,  unhappily,  some  ground  for  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in 
these  volumes  when  one  turns  from  the  translation  to  look  for  a  commen- 
tary and  other  aids.  The  publishers  of '  Njal '  and  '  Gisli '  were  much  more 
liberal  in  this  respect  than  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  They  provided  maps, 
and  good  ones  ;  here  there  is  no  map  of  the  Orkneys  or  Shetland,  none  of 
Norway,  none  of  the  British  Isles  with  their  Norwegian  names  of  places. 
These  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  Mr.  Anderson's  edition  gives  maps 
for  the  '  Orkneyinga  Saga,'  with  the  old  place-names  ;  and  a  map  of 
'Skotland'  which  shows  most  of  the- places  named  in  the  voyage  of 
Hakon. 

Sir  George  Dasent  refers  to  Dr.  Vigfusson's  prefaces  (1888)  for  the 
literary  history  of  the  books  and  for  a  description  of  the  manuscripts, 
and  the  plan  and  method  of  the  edition.  For  his  own  part,  he  has 
written  an  interesting  account  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland,  which  sup- 
plements and  does  not  interfere  with  Mr.  Anderson's  essay.  In  the 
'  Hakonar  Saga  '  he  has  left  very  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  elucida- 
tion. The  introduction  is  merely  a  summary  of  the  story :  it  has  not 
come  within  the  translator's  scope  to  give  any  reference  to  other  wit- 
nesses, or  to  add  any  explanations  from  other  sources.  An  opportunity 
has  here  been  lost  of  collecting  all  the  authorities  for  the  history  of 
Hakon's  relations  with  Britain.  It  would  have  been  easy — it  would  not 
have  been  a  superfluous  favour — to  make  some  use  of  Munch's  notes  to 
the  '  Chronica  Eegum  Manniae  et  Insularum.'  No  indication  is  given  of 
the  relations  between  King  Hakon  and  Matthew  Paris.  The  cardinal 
bishop  of  Sabina,  who  crowned  the  king  in  1247,  is  referred  to  in  the 
introduction  merely  as  *  a  cardinal.'  The  account  of  the  English  gibes  at 
Norway  and  the  poverty  of  the  drink  to  be  expected  there  ('  nothing  but 
sour  whey  ')  is  allowed  to  pass  without  the  ironical  commentary  of  Mat- 
thew Paris  on  the  splendour  of  the  cardinal's  ship,  and  the  prudence 
shown  in  the  stores  of  corn  and  wine.  The  more  important  testimony 
of  Matthew  Paris  to  the  character  of  the  king,  agreeing  as  it  does  with 
Sturla's  estimate,  might  well  have  been  admitted.  The  interesting 
passage  about  the  Spanish  match  of  the  Norwegian  princess  is  sum- 
marised in  the  introductory  essay  without  anything  to  show  that  the 
shadowy  '  king  of  Aragon  '  and  '  king  of  Castile,'  who  appear  for  a  little 
and  bear  themselves  amiably  in  the  history  of  the  '  King's  Daughter  of 
Norroway,'  are  really  something  more  chan  player  kings,  and  are  in  other 
chronicles  distinguished  by  their  more  or  less  significant  names  of  Don 
Jayme  the  Conqueror  and  Don  Alfonso  the  Wise.  Some  less  eminent 
names  may  possibly  be  more  seriously  missed,  at  least  in  these  islands. 
'  Perus,'  the  Scottish  knight  at  the  battle  of  Largs,  is  given  merely  as 
'  Piers  '  in  the  index.  Perhaps  Sir  Piers  de  Curry  is  well  enough  known  to 
be  recognised  here  without  his  surname.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  it  will  be  perceived  at  once  that  the  '  Grey  Monks'  cloister  '  in 
Kintyre  must  be  Saddel,  and  that  the  castle  at  the  south  end  of  Kintyre 
is  Dunaverty.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connexion,  by  the  way,  that  to 
translate  '  Sandey '  as  '  Sandisle '  is  hardly  necessary  as  long  as   Sanda 
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holds  her  own.  These  things  may  be  of  no  great  miportance,  yet  they  are 
blemishes,  and  they  are  annoying  in  proportion  to  the  interest  and  the 
excellence  of  the  book.     It  would  have  taken  so  httle  trouble  to  make  it 

complete. 

Of  the  actual  and  positive  value  of  these  documents  it  is  ditticult  to 
speak  with  certainty.  There  is  no  fixed  standard.  As  stories  they  cannot 
be  rated  low.  If  some  of  them  are  rather  defective  in  constitutional  and 
political  details,  they  make  up  for  that  defect,  like  most  Icelandic  history, 
by  their  interest  in  persons  and  their  clear  appreciation  of  personal 
character  and  motives. 

The '  Ofkneyinga  Saga  '  is  a  composite  work,  of  which  the  chief  sections 
are  the  following  three  :  '  larla  Saga,'  the  story  of  the  earls  down  to  the 
death  of  Earl  Thorfinn  (1064) ;  the  story  of  St.  Magnus  (1064-1116),  and 
Earl  Paul  (tll36),  followed  by  the  miracles  of  St.  Magnus  ;  and  the  story 
of  EarlRognvald  (1108-1158),  with  the  death  of  Svein  Asleifarson  (1170), 

The  '  Story  of  the  Earls '  is  a  fine  piece  of  history  ;  more  concise  and 
less  rich  in  details  than  the  larger  histories  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  or 
Olaf  the  Saint,  but  full  of  spirit.  The  principal  interest  is  the  rivalry 
between  Rognvald  Brusason  and  Thorfinn,  and  the  climax  is  the  death  of 
Rognvald  (a.d.  1046,  c.  34).  There  are  many  minor  points  of  interest  of 
different  kinds— the  account  of  a  disagreement  between  Torf  Einar  and 
the  franklins  about  the  levy,  and  the  mediation  of  a  wise  man  between 
them,  getting  the  earl  to  abate  his  demands  from  six  ships  to  three,  a 
good  illustration  of  early  pohtical  Hfe  ;  the  passage  relating  to  the  battle  of 
Stiklested,  and  Rognvald' s  care  of  Harald  Hardrada  after  the  battle  and 
the  fall  of  St.  Olaf,  is  naturally  worth  marking.  The  earlier  part  of  the 
history  contains  one  of  the  many  northern  repetitions  of  the  speech  of 
Sarpedon  to  Glaucus,  in  the  answer  of  Earl  Sigurd's  mother  to  her  son 
when  he  was  challenged  by  the  Scottish  earl  Finlay  : — 

She  answers,  '  I  had  reared  thee  up  long  in  my  wool-bag  had  I  known  thou 
wouldest  like  to  live  for  ever  ;  and  fate  rules  life,  and  not  where  a  man  is  come  ; 
better  it  is  to  die  with  honour  than  to  live  with  shame.  Take  thou  here  hold 
of  this  banner  which  I  have  made  for  thee  with  all  my  cunning ;  and  I  ween  it 
will  bring  victory  to  those  before  whom  it  is  borne,  bat  speedy  death  to  him 
who  bears  it.' 

That  was  the  great  raven   banner  of    Sigurd,   with   which   he   fell   in 
'  Brian's  battle,'  the  battle  of  Clontarf. 

In  the  story  of  St.  Magnus  one  comes  upon  those  curious  imbedded 
blocks  of  clerical  rhetoric  which  contrast  so  strongly  with  the  common 
style  of  Icelandic  narrative.  The  translation  in  these  cases  perhaps 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  contrast ;  it  cannot  be  easy  to  render  fully — in 
c.  48,  for  instance — the  difference  between  the  plain,  straightforward  style  of 
the  ordinary  history  and  the  swelling  chant  of  the  interpolator.  There 
are  other  passages  which  show  a  very  different  sort  of  temper  ;  in  c.  42 
the  reflexions  of  the  heathen  soothsayer  on  the  vexatious  Christian  prac- 
tices of  fasting  and  vigil,  compared  with  the  simpler,  more  comfortable,  and 
more  certain  methods  of  heathen  divination,  are  as  humorous  as  the  old 
Ossianic  complaints  of  the  '  monstrous  regiment '  of  shavelings,  and  very 
much  in  the  same  tone.  The  relations  of  Earl  Magnus  of  the  Orkneys 
and  King  Magnus  Barelegs  of  Norway  are  well  described  in  c.  44  sq. 
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The  strange  story  of  the  death  of  Earl  Harald  in  c.  58,  by  the  misad- 
venture of  a  poisoned  shirt,  which  his  mother  and  his  aunt  had  sewed  for 
his  brother  Paul,  is  told  briefly,  yet  with  the  effect  that  seldom  is  wanting 
to  such  themes  in  Icelandic  ;  the  innocent  beginning,  the  quiet  industry 
of  the  two  sisters,  the  shirt  '  white  as  snowdrift,'  all  leading  up  quickly  to 
the  disclosure  and  to  the  wretched  lamentations  of  the  Scottish  dames 
when  their  conspiracy  kills  their  own  darling. 

The  story  of  Earl  Rognvald  is  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  portion 
of  the  history.  Earl  Rognvald,  a  Norseman  of  the  great  house  of 
Hordaland,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  St.  Magnus,  is  a  hero  whose 
adventures  are  worth  reading,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  poetiy. 
Like  most  of  the  great  men  of  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  history,  he  is 
saved  by  a  touch  of  wilfulness  from  the  insipid  honours  of  the  merely 
romantic  hero  and  the  merely  virtuous  king.  Even  among  the  many 
idyllic  passages  of  the  northern  literature  there  are  few  more  pleasant 
than  the  story  (c.  89)  of  the  earl's  holiday  in  disguise,  in  his  fisher's 
cloak,  coming  to  help  the  Shetland  fisherman  who  had  no  one  to  row  for 
him,  keeping  the  boat  steady  with  the  oars  on  the  edge  of  the  tide 
race,  letting  it  go  to  frighten  the  old  man,  and  then  pulling  it  out 
of  the  current  again ;  then  getting  laughed  at  by  the  fisherwomen  for 
his  fall  on  the  slippery  rocks,  and  saving  himself  with  a  rhyme  as  he  goes 
away.  The  story  of  the  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  is  full  of  the  same  sort 
of  character,  in  the  devotion  of  Rognvald  to  the  bright-haired  lady  of 
the  castle  in  Spain,  who  was  remembered  afterwards  by  him,  poetically, 
even  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  in  the  great  fight  with  the  Moorish 
dromond  and  the  dealings  with  the  high-spirited  captain  ;  in  the  swimming 
of  Jordan  and  the  rhymes  thereon.  In  all  this  there  is  the  impression 
of  one  consistent  but  not  monotonous  personality,  humorous  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  daring,  and  also  prudent  and  clear-headed.  Yet, 
with  all  this  in  his  favour,  he  is  less  remarkable  than  the  other  hero 
of  the  story,  the  even  more  indomitable  Svein  Asleifarson.  Svein's 
strength  of  courage  and  policy  is  indicated  in  his  men's  difficulty  of 
understanding  his  motives  (c.  104) :  '  Sometimes  nothing  was  too  hard 
for  him,  and  at  other  times  the  least  thing  would  put  him  out,'  He  was  one 
of  the  last  to  keep  up  the  old  regular  and  businesslike  form  of  sea-roving, 
combined  with  farming,  in  the  Homeric  manner.  His  last  voyage  was  as 
self-willed  as  the  whole  of  his  life  had  been,  but  in  the  life  of  this  gentle- 
man adventurer  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  dishonourable,  reckless 
or  wanton.  He  is  as  sober  as  Ulysses ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
nothing  in  any  romance  more  glorious  than  his  refusal  to  give  up  his 
friend  Murdoch  (c.  87),  followed  as  this  declaration  of  sentiment  is  by  the 
practical  and  satisfactory  escape  of  the  two  allies  out  of  their  castle 
(Bucholly  ?)  down  the  cliffs  to  the  sea,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
swimming,  till  they  got  clear  away  from  Earl  Rognvald  and  his  men. 

The  '  Life  of  King  Hakon  of  Norway,'  by  the  lawman  Sturla  Thordarson, 
is  a  wholly  different  kind  of  book  from  the  '  History  of  the  Orkney  Earls.' 
It  is  not  a  miscellany  of  various  compositions  ;  it  is  a  single  historical 
work,  written  apparently  in  one  piece,  without  much  interruption  or 
delay,  by  the  practised  hand  of  the  last  great  historian  of  Iceland. 
Sturla  had  to  write  the  history  of  Iceland  in  one  book,  and  of  Norway 
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in  another,  during  a  period  when  the  two  countries  were  passing  through 
the  same  kind  of  trial,  though  with  different  conditions  and  prospects. 
His  *  Sturlunga  Saga,'  or  '  Islendinga  Saga,'  the  history  of  Iceland  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  to  represent  the  aristocratic  feuds, 
the  anarchy  of  the  great  families,  in  which  the  old  life  of  the  free  state 
was  exhausted,  without  much  hope  of  recovery  from  any  strong  monar- 
chical discipline  such  as  was  being  exhibited  at  that  time  in  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  for  the  correction  of  the  same  malady.  In  Norway 
there  were  the  same  anarchical  elements,  factious  greed  and  jealousy, 
with  some  dangers  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  degree  in  Iceland,  such  as 
the  greater  power  of  the  prelates.  The  history  of  Norway,  however,  is 
the  history  of  something  like  reform.  Hakon  is  the  king  by  whom  the 
confusion  and  the  stress  are  reduced  to  something  like  order  and  quiet. 
The  two  books  taken  together  are  something  more  than  a  history  of 
Iceland  and  Norway.  They  are  a  record  of  the  manifestation  in  those 
lands  of  the  common  forces  of  political  life  in  the  middle  ages  ;  they  bear 
upon  the  history  of  William  Eufus  and  Henry  I,  of  Stephen  and  Henry 
II,  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  of  the  whole  of  Europe  down  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  with  all  the  force  and  effect  of  scientific  experiments 
carried  on  under  peculiarly  clear  conditions. 

The  two  books  are  remarkably  different  in  style  and  method.  In  the 
*  Sturlunga  Saga '  the  old  Icelandic  style  of  traditional  narrative  is  applied 
by  Sturla  with  singular  effect  to  the  events  of  his  own  life ;  the  result  is 
such  a  combination  as  it  would  be  hard  to  find  elsewhere,  of  imaginative 
force  and  historical  credibility.  It  is  a  story  like  that  of  the  Paston 
letters,  told  by  one  of  the  actors  in  the  story,  and  told  with  the  art  of  a 
great  narrator.  The  details  are  minute  without  breaking  the  unity  of 
the  pictures.  Passages  like  the  true  histories  of  the  raid  on  Saudafell 
('  Islendinga  Saga,'  c.  76  sq.)  or  the  burning  of  Flugumyri  (cc.  257-259) 
may  hold  their  OAvn  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  the  greatest  artists  in 
fiction ;  nowhere  else  will  there  be  found,  in  any  true  history,  an  equal 
command  of  imaginative  methods.  The  '  Life  of  Hakon '  has  none  of 
this.  It  has,  indeed,  the  grace  and  rapidity  of  all  Sturla' s  narrative  ;  it 
has  none  of  the  glow  and  substance  of  the  Icelandic  history.  It  is  an 
abstract  history,  told  clearly,  but  evidently  told  by  an  historian  who  was 
at  some  distance  froni  his  subject  matter,  and  who  could  not  trust  him- 
self to  give  more  than  an  outhne  of  the  portrait  of  the  king. 

The  problem  of  Hakon' s  character,  and  of  his  policy,  is  by  no  means 
unimportant.  The  whole  of  Norwegian  history  depends  upon  it ;  this 
reign  is  the  close  of  all  the  work  of  the  earher  great  kings,  Harald,  Olaf 
Tryggvason,  St.  Olaf,  Sverre ;  it  leaves  the  kingdom  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  age.  After  Sverre  it  looked  as  if  the  deluge  had  come  back.  The 
sagas  of  the  kings  between  Sverre  and  Hakon,  unfortunately  ill 
preserved  in  an  abridgment  and  in  an  old  Danish  translation,  are 
necessary  to  the  right  comprehension  of  '  Hakonar  Saga  ;  '  and  there 
is  evidence  enough  in  them  to  display  the  nature  of  the  aimless 
and  sluggish  misrule  out  of  which  Sverre  had  driven  the  people  of 
Norway,  and  out  of  which  they  had  to  be  redeemed  again  by  Hakon.  It 
is  enough  to  refer  to  the  account  of  the  wedding  feast  at  Is^idaros  ^— no 

*  Fornmanna  Sogur,  ix.  p.  22. 
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watch  kept,  and  the  sentinels  all  drunk  and  asleep  ;  the  night  attack  by 
the  *  Crosiers  ;  '  and  the  ignominious  flight  of  King  Inge.  The  formula 
for  all  this  condition  of  things  is  given  in  the  '  Life  of  Hakon  '  (c.  15)  ; 
neshommgar  is  the  word.  Norway  was  in  danger  of  falling  back  under 
the  rule  of  kinglings  on  every  cape  and  firth.  It  is  in  Duke  Skule, 
popular  and  kindly  as  he  was  in  many  ways,  like  King  Stephen,  that 
the  evil  comes  to  be  embodied ;  and  the  contest  between  Skule  and 
Hakon,  in  spite  of  popular  and  natural  sympathy  with  the  beaten  rival, 
is  one  in  which  there  can  be  no  question  where  the  true  interest  of  the 
kingdom  lay.  As  to  the  character  of  the  king,  Sturla  agrees  with  the  com- 
mon estimate  ;  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Matthew  Paris,  who  had  equal 
opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment  of  his  own,  and  who  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  popular  rhyming  epitaph  : 

Aco  rex  magnus,  satis  audax,  mitis  ut  agnus, 
lustis  laetatur,  iniustos  ense  minatur. 

Sturla,  with  his  usual  skill,  takes  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  one 
of  the  king's  days  (c.  209),  with  particulars  of  the  various  business  he  had 
to  get  through — looking  after  the  building  of  a  ship,  hearing  cases  and 
giving  judgment,  paying  respect  to  the  funeral  of  one  of  his  friends,  hold- 
ing a  meeting  of  his  guard.     '  The  king  was  basy  that  day.' 

On  his  political  work  there  is  little  express  commentary  by  Sturla, 
though  his  legal  reforms  are  noted  at  the  end.  His  principal  work  was 
that  of  a  medieval  king,  as  described  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  more 
succinctly  by  the  author  of  '  Piers  Plowman  ' — 

To  ride  and  rap  down,  in  realms  about. 

Besides  his  practical  tasks  in  Norway  he  had  much  regard  for  foreign 
alliances,  as  in  his  compact  with  St.  Louis  ;  he  was  affected  and  tempted 
by  the  thought  of  wide  dominion  and  distant  friendships  ;  there  may  have 
been  weakness  in  his  Icelandic  and  his  Hebridean  policy,  a  touch  of  vanity 
in  his  correspondence  with  Spain  and  Tunis,  and  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
lordship  of  Greenland,  '  northward  to  the  Lodestar.'  He  had  a  liking  for 
French  romances.  But  it  is  possible  to  judge,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  policy  and  from  some  of  the  critical  points  in  his  life,  as  in  his  refusal 
to  haggle  with  the  churchmen  about  the  privileges  of  the  crown,  how  far 
the  temptations  of  vanity  were  from  sapping  his  strength  of  mind.  He  is 
open  to  harsh  criticism,  unfairly,  through  the  comparative  decline  of 
Norway  after  his  day,  from  economical  causes  which  no  political  skill 
could  counteract.  The  northern  historians,  from  Sturla  to  Munch  and 
Sars,  have  some  ground  for  holding  that  he  was  a  statesman. 

W.  P.  Keb. 

Histoire   des    Institutions   Monarchiques   dans    le    Boyaume  Latiji    d& 
/er^saZem,  1099-1291.     Par  Gaston  Dodu.    (Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie. 
1894.) 
De     Fulconis    Hierosolymitani    Regno.      Thesim    facultati    litterarum 

Parisiensi  proponebat  G.  Dodu.     (Paris  :  Hachette  et  Cie.     1894.) 
The  purpose  which  M.  Dodu  set  before  himself  in  the  first  of  these  two 
volumes   was    avowedly    suggested    by    the   well-known   '  Histoire   des 
Institutions  Monarchiques  de  la  France  sous  les  Premiers  Capetiens '  of 
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M.  Achille  Luchaire.  As  contrasted  with  the  latter  work  this  inquiry 
into  the  monarchy  estabHshed  by  the  crusaders  in  Palestine  has  the 
special  advantage  of  dealing  with  the  most  purely  feudal  state  that  ever 
existed,  for  here  alone  can  we  study  the  characteristics  of  feudalism 
under  circumstances  which  freed  it  from  the  irregularities  and  contradic- 
tions that  inevitably  accompanied  it  in  Western  Europe.  The  subject, 
moreover,  is  one  that  has  scarcely  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves, 
and  a  volume  specially  devoted  to  its  consideration  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
instructive.  But  there  is  a  grave  difficulty  that  has  to  be  encountered. 
The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  its  chequered  career  of  less  than  two 
centuries  passed  through  a  variety  of  phases  ;  first,  there  is  the  period 
of  growth  and  conquest  under  Godfrey  and  his  two  immediate  successors  ; 
secondly  comes  the  age  of  the  organised  monarchy  under  the  Angevin 
princes  ;  and  finally  we  have  that  period  of  decay  during  which  it  is 
difficult  at  times  to  realise  that  the  monarchy  existed  at  all.  The  con- 
siderations which  apply  to  one  of  these  periods  do  not  hold  with  equal 
force  when  applied  to  the  other  two,  and  it  is  often  hard  to  form  any 
fixed  opinion  about  the  institutions  that  we  have  under  review.  It  is 
impossible  to  escape  from  a  doubt  whether  M.  Dodu  has  at  all  times 
realised  sufficiently  the  existence  of  this  difficulty,  but  with  this  limitation 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  has  presented  us  with  an  essay  which  is 
at  once  instructive  for  its  subject  and  valuable  in  itself.  His  general 
conclusions  are  just  and  sound,  and  his  illustrations  of  them  from  the 
original  authorities  accurate  and  copious. 

Before  entering  upon  his  proper  subject  M.  Dodu  has  devoted  an 
introduction  of  seventy  pages  to  a  critical  account  of  the  main  original 
authorities,  both  narrative  and  documentary,  with  a  supplementary  list  of 
the  chief  modern  works  on  the  crusades.  A  preliminary  chapter  is  then 
given  on  the  geographical  and  political  features  of  the  Latin  kingdom, 
the  latter  portion  being  mainly  concerned  with  the  relation  of  the  king  to 
the  great  princes  of  Tripoli,  Antioch,  and  Edessa.  Attention  is  here 
rightly  directed  to  the  double  weakness  entailed  by  the  fourfold 
geographical  division  and  the  ineffective  subjection  of  these  great 
feudatories  to  the  crown.  As  M.  Dodu  observes,  the  royal  right  of 
interference  was  incontestable,  but  was  in  practice  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  Perhaps,  however,  more  stress  might  have  been  laid  on 
the  contrast  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  early  and  later  kingdom. 
During  the  reigns  of  Baldwin  II  and  of  Fulk  the  county  of  TripoU  was 
in  the  hands  of  comparatively  weak  rulers,  and  Antioch  a  prey  to  repeated 
minorities.  The  position  of  affairs  was  reversed  half  a  century  later, 
when  the  king  was  a  leper  or  a  minor,  the  county  of  Tripoli  under  a 
prince  of  exceptional  power  and  ability,  and  Antioch  profiting  by  the  long 
reign  of  the  third  Bohemond.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  contrast  was 
even  greater ;  for  Antioch  and  Tripoh  were  united  in  a  fairly  compact 
dominion,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  orderly  succession  of  rulers, 
whilst  the  geographical  and  political  state  of  the  kingdom  was  alike 
broken  and  fragmentary.  In  the  following  five  chapters,  which  form 
the  main  portion  of  his  essay,  M.  Dodu  deals  with  the  essential  characte- 
ristics of  the  royal  power  and  its  relations  with  the  military,  financial, 
judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  organisations.     Broadly  speaking,  in  each  case 
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he  comes  to  the  same  conclasion  :  the  royal  authority  was  in  theory  and 
in  appearance  great  and  genuine  ;  in  practice  and  in  reaUty  it  was  wholly 
insufficient  for  the  duties  which  it  had  to  perform.  The  true  sovereignty 
rested  not  with  the  king,  but  with  the  nobles  ;  there  was  no  strong  central 
authority.  The  orders  of  knights  were  a  novel  and  promising  attempt  at 
a  permanent  military  organisation,  but  they  could  not  counterbalance  the 
weaknesses  inherent  in  the  feudal  system.  The  financial  resources  of  the 
kingdom  were  sufficient  in  themselves,  but  were  curtailed  by  unwise 
grants  and  concessions  to  the  clergy  and  trading  communities.  The 
judicial  organisation  was  the  most  perfect  of  the  age,  but  the  king  was 
only  nominally  its  head.  The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  in  which  the  kings 
should  have  found  their  surest  support,  was  intent  only  upon  its  own 
aggrandisement.  As  things  were,  the  monarchy  had  to  combat  single- 
handed  a  variety  of  forces  that  were  united  only  in  opposition  to  a  strong 
central  powder,  and  all  alike  made  for  weakness  and  division.  '  The 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  succumbed  through  its  own  organic  defects.  .  .  . 
The  Latin  monarchy  fell,  and  the  kingdom,  with  it,  for  lack  of  any  ally  that 
was  interested  in  combating  the  feudal  system  and  establishing  a  central 
administration  in  the  state.'  There  is  much  truth  in  a  conclusion  which 
thus  finds  the  reason  for  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  in  the  essential  weakness 
of  a  purely  feudal  monarchy.  Bat  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  issue, 
however  inevitable,  might  have  been  postponed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  royal  house.  The  task  of  Saladin  would  at  all  events 
have  been  more  difficult  if  in  the  place  of  two  rival  factions  he  had  been 
confronted  by  a  prince  of  acknowledged  experience  and  authority.  Had 
Amalric  I  lived  past  middle  age,  he  might  either  have  held  together  the 
discordant  parties  of  the  native  nobles  and  the  foreigners  or,  by  throwing 
the  weight  of  his  authority  on  one  side  or  the  other,  have  overcome  all 
opposition.  Still  the  lack  of  safeguards  against  the  dangers  of  a  minority 
was  an  essential  defect  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  feudal  states  of  the 
middle  ages  each  in  its  turn  bear  witness  to  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes, 
Vae  tihi  terra,  cuius  rex  est  jnier. 

After  the  completion  of  his  essay  on  the  institutions  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom M.  Dodu  felt  that  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  one  of  the  Latin  kings 
would  furnish  a  practical  illustration  of  his  conclusions.  His  choice  fell 
upon  Fulk  for  two  reasons — first,  because  the  reign  of  this  prince  marks 
the  zenith  of  the  Frankish  fortunes  in  Syria,  and  secondly  because  the 
careers  of  other  and  more  striking  personalities  among  the  Latin  kings 
had  already  furnished  themes  for  special  studies.  Fulk's  reign,  moreover, 
supplies  some  useful  illustrations  of  the  institutions  of  Frankish  Syria.  It 
shows  us  the  monarchy  both  in  its  hereditary  and  its  elective  aspects ;  while 
if  the  authority  exercised  by  Melisend  has,  as  M.  Dodu  suggests,  been 
unduly  exaggerated,  yet  her  husband  was  the  first  prince  to  reign  in  Jeru- 
salem by  right  of  his  wife,  and  as  such  his  position  is  of  special  interest 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  later  history  of  the  kingdom.  If  in 
northern  Syria  Fulk  did  not  play  so  important  a  part  as  the  second  Bald- 
win, his  right  of  intervention  was  several  times  exercised  with  important 
effect.  In  the  kingdom  proper  the  quarrel  with  Hugh  of  Jaffa  is  instruc- 
tive as  to  the  king's  relations  with  the  great  nobles,  and  shows  how  on 
important  occasions  the  king  could  not  act  without  the  advice  of  his  curia. 
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M.  Dodu's  thesis  is  a  careful  study  of  a  king  who,  if  he  does  not  stand  in 
the  front  rank  of  rulers,  even  in  his  own  family,  sufficiently  deserved  the 
praise  of  WiUiam  of  Tyre  as  j^rinceps  potens  et  apud  suos  felicissimus. 
M.  Dodu  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  Miss  Norgate's 
study  of  Fulk  in  her  'England  under  the  Angevin  Kings.'  Indeed, 
he  shows  on  several  occasions  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  EngUsh  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  crusades.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  should 
quote  the  *  Itinerarium  Regis  Ricardi '  under  the  name  of  Vinisauf  from 
Gale's  '  Scriptores  '  and  the  '  Gesta  Henrici '  from  Hearne's  edition  of 
Benedict  of  Peterborough. ^  Such  slips,  however,  do  not  detract  materi- 
ally from  a  valuable  and  generally  accurate  inquiry  into  an  important 
aspect  of  crusading  history.  It  is  a  more  serious  matter  that  M. 
Dodu,  whilst  recognising  the  untrustworthy  character  of  WiUiam  x)f 
Tyre's  chronology,  has  followed  him  in  some  of  his  most  certain  errors. 
Thus  he  puts  the  death  of  Baldwin  III  in  1162,  and  that  of  Amalric  I 
in  1173,  though  the  reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer  in  vol.  iv.  . 
of  this  Review  must,  I  think,  be  accepted  as  decisive  in  favour  of  1163 
and  1174  as  the  true  dates.  Again,  the  true  date  of  the  great  census 
in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  IV  should  no  doubt  be  1183  instead  of  the  gene- 
rally given  date  1182,  which  M.  Dodu  adopts  without  comment. 

C.    L.    KlNGSFORD. 


Cartulaire  General  de  VOrdre  des  Hospitaliers  de  S.  Jean  de  Jerusalem 
(1100-1310).  Par  J.  Delaville  le  Roulx.  Tome  I.  (1100-1200.) 
(Paris:  E.  Leroux.  1894.) 
M.  Delaville  le  Roulx  is  known  to  have  made  the  history  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  his  special  study  for  many  years,  and  has 
from  time  to  time  put  out  valuable  papers  on  several  offshoots  from  the 
main  line  of  that  history,  notably  on  the  seals  of  the  order  itself  and  on 
those  of  the  priors  of  the  English  branch,  on  the  statutes,  &c.  In  1883 
he  prepared  the  way  for  a  wider  view  by  a  publication  on  '  Les  Archives, 
la  Bibliotheque  et  le  Tresor  de  I'Ordre  '  at  Malta,  in  which  he  gave  a  careful 
summary,  derived  from  personal  knowledge,  of  the  rich  documentary  and 
other  materials  of  capital  importance  for  its  history  which  still  exist,  though 
little  known,  in  that  latest  and  longest  central  home  of  the  order.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  works  treating  of  the  subject,  few  writers  since 
Bosio  in  the  sixteenth  and  P.  Paoli  and  Pacciaudi  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies have  resorted  to  these  chief  archives,  which,  thanks  to  the  jealous 
care  of  the  knights  (and  later  of  the  English  government),  have  survived 
the  chances  and  changes  of  eight  hundred  years  with  remarkably  little 
break  in  continuity.  Detached  portions  have  been  consulted,  especially  for 
genealogical  purposes,  regarding  many  of  the  great  continental  families,  or 
particular  documents  publi  shed,  such  as  Philip  de  Thame's  report  to  the  grand 
master  in  1338  on  the  estates  of  the  order  in  England  (edited  by  the  Rev. 
L.  B.  Larking  for  the  Camden  Society) ;  and  three  or  four  French,  Belgian, 
and  German  writers  have  ni  recent  years  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
records  at  IVIalta,  by  notices  and  extracts.  It  was  the  aim  of  M.  Delaville  le 
Roulx  in  his  work  of  1888  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  somewhat  detailed 

'  Institutions  Monarchiques,  pp.  147-8. 
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survey  of  the  whole  mass  of  records  in  their  classes  at  Valetta,  printing  at 
the  same  time  a  selection  of  charters  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
and  a  revised  list  of  dignitaries  and  officials  of  the  Order.  Students  had 
thus  laid  before  them  the  indications  of  historic  materials  of  the  first  rank. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  go  alone  to  the  central  archives  of  the  knights  ; 
at  each  of  the  principal  seats  which  they  established  in  five  or  six  nations 
was  a  depot  for  the  charters  and  records  of  that  province.  In  the  monu- 
mental work  the  first  volume  of  which  lies  before  us  M.  J.  Delaville  le 
Eoulx  goes  beyond  the  central  records,  his  aim  being  to  give  materials 
for  a  comprehensive  history  not  merely  of  the  order  as  a  whole,  but  of  each 
of  the  eight  langues',  or  branches,  of  which  it  was  composed.  As  the  order 
grew  with  the  successive  establishment  and  growth  of  its  langues,  the 
history  of  both  is  naturally  interdependent.  That  history  divides  itself 
into  three  periods,  those  respectively  when  the  central  seat  lay  in  the  Holy 
Land,  Ehodes,  and  Malta.  The  present  work  is  only  concerned  with  the 
first  period,  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  in  1099  till 
the  occupation  of  Rhodes  by  the  knights  in  1310,  this  tome  i.  giving 
us  the  documents  down  to  1200.  The  Holy  Land  period  is  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance  for  the  student,  as  it  covers  not  only  the  inception 
of  the  order  itself,  but  the  origins  of  the  great  territories  and  priories  of 
the  order  in  the  different  countries,  afterwards  known  as  langues. 

In  a  masterly  introduction  the  author  gives,  first,  a  sketch  of  the 
organisation  of  the  order  so  far  as  to  explain  the  meaning  and  use  of 
the  documents,  which  he  describes  in  their  seventeen  series  as  found  in  the 
central  archives  of  the  governor's  palace  at  Malta  (comprising  more  than 
8,000  volumes).  He  necessarily  here  goes  over  part  of  the  same  ground 
as  that  trodden  by  him  in  188B,  but  the  repetition  is  required  for  the  unity 
of  his  plan,  and  in  order  to  have  the  whole  materials  within  reach  at  once. 
Bibliographical  details  are  appended,  pointing  to  the  chief  works  on  the 
history  of  the  order ;  and  particular  attention  is  called  to  an  important 
auxiliary  source  of  information,  viz.  the  collections  of  manuscripts  and 
miscellanies  in  the  public  library  of  Valetta  (founded  1761).  Next,  adopt- 
ing the  seven  langues  in  the  order  of  their  precedence,  as  forming  a  con- 
venient division  of  the  subject,  although  the  title  langue  was  not  used  till 
the  Rhodian  period,  an  outline  of  the  settlement  by  the  knights  in  each 
country  is  furnished,  showing  the  extent  of  their  possessions  there,  lists 
of  the  commanderies,  and  the  seat  of  the  grand  priory  ;  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  langue — resulting  sometimes  in  further  division— its  history 
and  final  end.  For  every  langue  bibliographical  notes  indicate  the  sources 
of  fuller  special  published  information.  But,  as  would  be  expected, 
the  most  important  is  the  treatment  of  the  archives  of  each  langue,  over 
which  the  author  has  expended  infinite  trouble  and  research.  They  have 
passed  through  various  vicissitudes,  but  in  every  country  except  one,  out- 
side the  British  Isles,  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  preserved  and 
finally  placed  in  some  one  or  more  central  depots ;  the  records  of  the  German 
langue  alone  appear  never  to  have  been  concentrated,  and  in  consequence 
have  to  be  sought  for  at  the  present  day  in  several  cities  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Holland,  Hungary,  &c.  The  mass  of  docu- 
ments in  some  of  these  archives  is  immense  :  for  example,  at  Lyons  for  the 
langue  of  Auvergne  in  the  chief  office  there  are  '■  more  than  40,000  pieces, 
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250  registers,  and  1,300  terriers.'  M.  Delaville  le  Roulx  describes  these 
a,ccording  to  their  classification,  and  in  more  detail  he  shows  what  exist 
specially  relating  to  each  commandery,  as  to  title-deeds,  rents,  tithes,  and 
a  hundred  matters  of  local  interest.  And  seeking  beyond,  he  points  out 
and  describes  the  stores  concerning  the  order  that  still  find  a  home  in 
many  departmental  archives  and  other  collections  in  France,  and  indicates 
special  sources  outside  the  archives  of  the  grand  priories  in  other  countries. 
In  Italy  part  of  the  records  of  the  grand  priories  of  Genoa  and  of  Rome 
seem  to  have  disappeared  ;  but  a  worse  fate  has  befallen  the  chief  records  of 
the  English  langue  and  its  grand  priory  of  Ireland,  w^hich  have  disappeared 
altogether.  The  confiscation  of  the  possessions  of  the  order  in  England 
by  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth  goes  far  to  account  for  this  ;  there  was  no 
reason  why  their  books  and  muniments  should  be  more  cared  for  officially 
than  those  of  the  other  religious  houses  whose  fate  they  shared  ;  and  the 
long  list  of  documents  of  the  English  langue  described,  now  among  the 
manuscripts  of  Oxford  and  the  British  Museum,  indicates  that  their  dis- 
persion and  chance  preservation  by  a  few  scholars  and  antiquaries  took 
place  in  the  same  way  as  happened  to  the  monasteries.  A  careful  and 
competent  search  in  the  record  office  among  legal  and  state  archives 
would  also,  there  is  little  doubt,  yield — ^nay,  has  yielded  — much  towards 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  order. 

The  section  treating  of  the  German  langue  is  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  peculiar  interest,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  extent  of  its  jurisdiction, 
comprising  five  grand  priories,  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  Dacia,  Hungary, 
and  Poland,  and  the  bailiwick  of  Brandenburg.  But  the  task  has  been 
well  fulfilled,  and  an  immense  amount  of  information  is  brought  to- 
gether, historic,  bibliographic,  and  archival,  following  the  same  method 
throughout  as  to  each  priory.  For  this,  as  for  all  the  other  langues,  the 
lists  of  the  commanderies  in  every  priory,  with  the  reference  of  each  one 
to  the  county  or  province  in  which  it  is  situated,  are  a  valuable  feature. 
Throughout,  those  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Temple  are  distinguished, 
and  it  may  here  be  noted  that  these  pages  furnish  incidentally  many 
matters  of  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Templars,  chiefly  connected 
with  their  possessions.  The  last  section  is  devoted  to  the  Hospital 
sisters,  or  Maltese  ladies,  of  whom  there  were  about  twenty  principal 
houses  scattered  over  Europe ;  their  history  dates  back  to  nearly  the 
beginning  of  the  order  itself.  At  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  in  1187  the 
exiled  ladies  took  refuge  in  the  English  convent  of  their  order  at 
Buckland,  Somerset.  These  houses  followed  more  or  less  closely  the 
Augustinian  rule  of  the  convent  of  Sigena,  in  Aragon,  a  house  which, 
founded  in  1188,  exists  to  the  present  day.  In  some  countries  a  few 
commanderies  provided  for  both  sisters  and  brethren  together. 

Amidst  the  vast  number  of  records  described  everything  of  a  date  before 
1120,  some  fifty  pieces,  is  here  printed;  after  these  the  texts  consist  of 
all  documents  issued  by  grand  masters,  grand  priors,  and  other  dignitaries 
of  the  order ;  those  addressed  to  them  by  popes,  emperors,  kings,  princes, 
and  great  feudal  lords ;  those  which  show  the  origin  of  commanderies ; 
settlements  of  disputes  or  of  the  relations  with  lay  or  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  or  with  other  orders  ;  and  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  order. 
Whether  a  text  has  been  printed  before  does  not  affect  its  admission  to 
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this  cartulary  ;  if  it  fall  within  these  classes  it  is  reprinted.  Title-deeds 
of  property  previous  to  the  grant  of  such  property  to  the  order,  a  very 
numerous  class,  have  been  excluded.  The  texts,  from  whatever  archives 
or  langues,  follow  one  another  in  chronological  order,  as  in  Rymer,  each 
one  preceded  by  a  short  note  giving  its  purport,  with  references  to  its 
source  and  bibliography.  The  reader  thus  in  turning  over  the  leaves 
gains  a  picture  of  the  foundation,  the  contemporary  growth,  extent,  and 
influence  of  this  remarkable  society  of  no  mean  value. 

Full  use  of  the  work  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  until  its  completion, 
with  indices  and  classification  ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  besides  the 
main  object  in  view,  this  collection  of  grants,  charters,  bulls,  wills,  regula- 
tions, and  privileges  made  in  various  countries  and  under  diverse  govern 
ments  offers  special  marks  of  interest  to  the  student  of  social  or  compara- 
tive history.  The  remarkable  will  of  Alfonso  I,  king  of  Aragon  and 
Navarre,  in  1131,  by  which  he  leaves  his  whole  kingdom  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  to  the  Temple,  and  to  the  Hospital  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  grant 
in  1173  by  Louis  VII  of  France  of  a  mill  near  Corbeil  and  of  two 
bakers  (hoUngarios)  attached  to  it,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
gift  by  a  king  of  Aragon  in  1135  of  a  man  with  his  sons  and  daughters 
and  all  his  houses  and  iuheritance  ;  the  regulations  of  1182  for  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  sick  in  the  hospital,  showing  who  should  give  the  sugar 
for  the  medicines  and  who  furnish  the  cotton  for  the  bed-covers,  and 
that  a  cradle  must  be  made  for  the  infants  born  there — these  are  but 
examples  of  what  may  be  found  in  these  pages.  The  forms  of  the 
charters  and  the  numerous  and  peculiar  proper  names  testified  in  them 
have  much  of  interest. 

It  is  singular  that  for  the  order,  which  is  justly  claimed  to  be 
essentially  French  in  character,  and  sometimes  said  to  be  so  in  origin, 
the  first  and  oldest  text  here  printed  should  be  one  (about  1100;  refer- 
ring to  land  which  had  been  granted  to  the  hospital  at  Clerkenwell,  near 
London.  L.  Toulmin  Smith. 

Yorkshire  Lay  Subsidy  ;  being  a  Ninth  collected  in  25  Edivard  I  (1207). 
Edited  by  William  Brown  for  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society. 
Record  Series,  XVI.     (s.L     1894.) 

In  consideration  for  the  confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  parliament,  in 
the  autumn  of  1297,  granted  the  king  a  ninth  penny  of  all  personal 
property  of  the  laity.  This  tax  was  the  price  paid  for  the  most  memo- 
rable constitutional  victory  won  over  Edward  I ;  it  afforded  the  means  for 
carrying  on  his  French  and  Scottish  wars,  and  it  formed  the  first  instance 
of  the  commons'  right  to  a  share  in  the  taxing  power  of  parliament.  Its 
history  does  not  rest  on  vague  chronicles  ;  we  knew  before  the  ordinances 
for  its  assessment,  written  in  French  :  but  we  are  now  for  the  first  time 
suppUed  with  the  original  Latin  accounts  (preserved  in  the  public  record 
office  among  the  '  exchequer  lay  subsidies  ')  for  the  county  of  York,  or 
rather  for  portions  of  the  West  and  East  Ridings,  the  rest  (among  them 
those  concerning  the  North  Riding)  being  lost.  The  king  appointed  two 
taxors  for  each  county,  who  caused  from  two  to  four  local  taxors  to  be 
elected  in  each  vill.  The  valuation  term  was  29  Sept. ;  the  assessment 
was  made  in  November,  but  the  tax,  partly  payable  at  York  on  11  Dec, 
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had  not  yet  fully  been  delivered  in  February  1298.  Part  of  the  proceeds 
were  at  once  assigned  to  the  army  in  Scotland  without  ever  reaching 
Westminster.  For  the  East  Riding  nothing  but  the  vills,  the  persons, 
and  the  sums  paid  by  them  are  recorded ;  these  rolls  are  probably  the 
returns  of  the  chief  taxors  given  into  the  exchequer.  For  the  West 
Riding,  on  the  other  hand,  the  taxed  chattels  are  specified  and  their 
prices  stated  ;  these  are  the  returns  of  the  local  assessors  made  to  the 
chief  taxors  ;  altogether  140  membranes  are  here  edited.  The  careful 
editor  makes  good  use  of  his  somewhat  dry  materials.  He  identifies  the 
localities,  the  lost  towns  on  the  Humber  among  them,  and  illustrates 
several  poiiits  of  genealogical  interest ;  he  even  prints,  from  the  assize 
roll  of  129B,  the  curious  story  of  a  jealous  husband  (p.  126).  There  is, 
of  course,  a  full  index,  the  necessary  quarry  for  the  future  local  historian. 
More  general  interest,  however,  belongs  to  Mr.  Brown's  preface  on  the 
economic  condition  of  Yorkshire,  elucidated  not  without  a  great  deal  of 
tedious  calculation.  The  North  Riding  contributed  6591.  to  this  ninth 
penny.  But  nine  times  this  sum  falls  far  short  of  its  true  wealth  in 
movable  goods,  because  church  property  was  taxed  otherwise  and  all 
persons  whose  chattels  did  not  amount  to  9s.  were  free ;  moreover  one 
suit  of  armour,  one  robe,  one  bed,  and  one  vessel  were  exempt,  and  in 
fact  all  clothes,  personal  ornaments,  household  goods,  victuals,  implements, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  all  ready  cash  are  left  out.  How  important  an' 
item  personal  apparel  was  among  the  fortunes  of  those  days  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  French  inventory  which  the  editor  prints  from  an  exchequer 
roll  of  1298  (p.  xx).  The  chattels  taxed  are  only  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
goats,  asses,  swine,  corn,  beans,  peas,  rarely  hay,  carts,  and  only  at 
Wakefield  tanyards.  Oxen  are  prominent  among  the  beasts,  oats  among 
the  corn.  The  editor  elaborately  registers  the  prices,  highest,  lowest,  and 
prevalent,  of  twenty-three  different  kinds  of  goods,  and  calculates  the 
average  for  each.  An  ox  was  assessed  in  the  average  at  4s.  lOd.,  a  horse 
at  3s.  2d.,  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  2s.  5cl.  Altogether  the  Yorkshire  archaeo- 
logists may  be  congratulated  on  having  brought  out  an  important  record 
with  the  help  of  a  highly  competent  editor.  F.  Liebekmann. 


Calendar  of  Close  Bolls,  Edicard  II,  1318-1323.     Prepared  under  the 

superintendence  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records.     Vol.   HI. 

(London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1895.) 
Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls,  Edtvard  I,  1292-1301.     Prepared  under  the 

superintendence  of  the  Deputy   Keeper   of   the   Records,      Vol.   II. 

(London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1895.) 

The  previous  two  volumes  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson's  admirable  '  Calendar 
of  the  Close  Rolls  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  II '  have  been  already  noticed 
in  these  pages  with  such  fulness  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  word 
of  cordial  welcome  to  this  third  instalment  of  the  same  series,  and  to 
congratulate  both  the  compiler  and  the  deputy  keeper  of  the  public 
records,  who  has  inspired  and  supervised  the  work,  with  having  accom- 
phshed  another  successful  stage  in  their  great  undertaking,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  preface  which  is  understood  to  be  in  preparation,  and  which 
will  no  doubt  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  future  historian.     The  index, 
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the  work  of  Mr.  Woodruff,  seems  excellent  and  complete,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  test  it.  The  place-names  are  identified  with  the  same  extra- 
ordinary accuracy  and  success  as  in  former  volumes,  an  achievement  for 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  deserves  the  heartiest  thanks  that  all  workers  can 
give  him.  Most  of  the  few  errors  in  the  printing  have  been  rectified  in  the 
'  corrigenda,'  and  no  worse  slips  now  o£Fend  the  eye  than  *  Margan  '  appear- 
ing for  *  Margam,'  the  former  form  being  wrong,  despite  its  consecration  by 
the  learned  editor  of  the  '  Annales  Monastici.'  Mr.  Woodruff  has  plainly 
been  at  great  pains  to  give  cross  references  to  various  forms  of  the  same 
name.  But  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  group  together,  for  instance, 
the  three  references  to  a  very  obscure  lady,  '  Scolastica,  wife  of  Godfrey 
de  Meaux,' instead  of  giving  two  under  '  Meaux '  and  putting  the  third 
under  '  Melsa,'  to  which  head,  however,  the  reader  is  conveniently  referred 
by  a  cross  reference.  Perhaps  also  it  might  be  possible  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  index  by  making  it  more  of  a  subject  index  than  it  is 
at  present.  As  an  index  to  persons  and  places  it  is  almost  perfect.  But 
to  those  who  wish  to  work  the  history  of  a  subject  through  the  volume 
there  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  other  resource  than  to  wade  through 
the  724  pages  of  the  '  Calendar  '  itself.  This  is,  perhaps,  inevitable,  but 
it  gives  the  genealogist  and  topographer  rather  a  long  start  over  the  more 
general  historian. 

The  welcome  given  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  calendar  can  also  be  extended 
to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Black's  '  Calendar  of  Edward  I's  Patent 
Eolls,'  which  has  all  the  good  points  of  its  predecessor,  and  well  main- 
tains the  high  standard  set  in  it  as  regards  the  identification  of  proper 
names  in  the  index.  Even  a  thorny  list  of  obscure  Welsh  villages,  like 
that  contained  in  the  grant  on  p.  405,  is  dealt  with  successfully  in  the 
index,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions.  Nor  is  Aquitaine  a  stumbling- 
block  to  Mr.  Black  any  more  than  Wales.  Mistakes  are  surprisingly  rare, 
and  altogether  it  is  a  most  careful  and  useful  volume.         T.  F.  Tout. 


England  under  the  Tudors.  Vol.  I.  :  King  Henry  VII.  By  Dr. 
WiLHELM  BuscH.  Translated,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Johnson,  M.A.,  by  Alice  M.  Todd  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  James 
Gairdner.     (London  :  A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.     1895.) 

Students  of  English  history  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  those  who 
have  helped  in  the  production  of  this  translation  ;  it  is,  indeed,  in  some 
ways  an  improvement  on  the  original,  for  it  is  provided  with  marginal 
summaries  which  go  far  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  an  index  or 
adequate  table  of  contents.  The  sentences  which  remind  the  reader 
that  the  book  is  a  translation  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  bulky 
appendices,  which  may  well  have  tried  Miss  Todd's  patience  to  its 
furthest  limit.  When  Dr.  Busch  says  that  though  Henry  VII  promised 
to  be  a  second  father  to  Katherine  Z(i;i^6  sollte  er  sich  dieses  Versprechens 
nicht  erinnern,  the  passage  is  oddly  mistranslated  by  '  a  promise  he  was 
to  ignore  for  a  long  time.'  But  the  translator  does  not  often  send  us  to 
the  original  for  an  explanation  of  unexpected  phrases.  Mr.  Gairdner' s 
valuable  notes  on  the  treaty  of  Medina  del  Campo,  Katherine  Gordon, 
and  Sir  Robert  Curzon  should  not  be  overlooked.  Mary  Bate  son. 
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f 
Geschichte  von  Ddnemark.     Von  Dieteich   Schafer.     IV.     (Gotha : 
Perthes.     1893.) 

Becueil  des  Instructions  donnees  aux  Ambassadeurs  et  Ministres  de 
France  depuis  les  Traites  de  Westphalie  jusqiCd  la  Bevolution 
Frangaise.  XIII.  Danemarch,  avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes. 
Par  A.  Geffeoy.     (Paris  :  Alcan.     1895.) 

Peofessoe  Schafee's  *  History  of  Denmark  '  is  a  continuation  of  Dahl- 
mann's  well-known  work,  which  terminated  with  the  accession  of 
Frederick  I,  1523 ;  the  present  volume  carries  the  story  on  to  the  death 
of  Christian  III,  1559.  This  period  of  not  quite  forty  years  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  but  also  one  of  the  most  melancholy  periods  of  Danish 
history.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  Eeformation,  tolerated  by  Frederick 
and  adopted  by  Christian,  was  to  weaken  the  monarchy  by  transferring 
to  the  nobility  most  of  the  power  and  riches  that  had  hitherto  belonged 
to  the  church.  A  strong  monarchy  in  those  days  was  the  primary  condi- 
tion of  political  success,  and  it  was  the  authority  quite  as  much  as  the 
ability  of  her  kings  which  had  hitherto  gained  for  Denmark  the  hege- 
mony of  the  north.  The  first  blow  against  the  royal  supremacy  had  been 
struck  when,  with  the  consent  of  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg 
in  1441,  the  monarchy  was  made  elective,  and,  as  the  magnates  took  care 
on  each  new  election  to  extort  fresh  privileges  from  the  crown,  they  soon 
became  the  real  rulers  of  the  state.  The  Bigsdaag,  or  diet,  still  con- 
tinued to  meet,  indeed,  but  at  longer  and  longer  intervals  ;  the  lower 
estates  gradually  lost  most  of  their  political  rights,  and  the  condition  of 
tlie  free  Bonde,  or  peasant  proprietor,  became  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  a  serf.  Professor  Schafer's  volume  cannot  be  said  to  teach 
anything  very  new  to  those  already  acquainted  with  the  period  of  the 
Danish  reformation.  The  whole  subject  has  been  ably  treated  by  native 
historians,  and  neither  from  a  scientific  nor  from  a  literary  point  of  view 
can  the  learned  German's  monographs  be  compared  with  such  works,  for 
instance,  as  Caspar  Peter  Paludan-Miiller's  '  De  forste  Konger  af  den 
oldenburgske  Slaegt.'  There  are  several  points  too,  notably  as  regards 
the  vexed  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  in  which  both  English  and  Danish 
students  will  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  Professor  Schafer.  Still  the 
work  is  in  many  ways  an  interesting  one  ;  it  shows  sound  and  patient 
scholarship,  and  has  the  merit  (a  by  no  means  common  one  with 
learned  professors)  of  a  vivid  and  attractive  style. 

A  period  of  nearly  ninety  years  separates  the  Denmark  described  by 
Professor  Schafer  from  the  Denmark  whose  diplomatic  relations  with 
France  form  vol.  xiii.  of  the  well-known  '  Recueil  des  Instructions 
donnees  aux  Ambassadeurs  de  France,'  published  by  the  French  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs.  During  that  period  Sweden  had  supplanted  Denmark 
as  the  great  northern  power,  but  the  lesser  kingdom  would  not  submit  to 
the  insulting  triumph  of  a  rival  over  whom  she  had  dominated  for  gene- 
rations, and  the  fratricidal  enmity  of  these  two  nations,  so  closely  akin  m 
genius,  language,  and  religion,  only  served  to  exhaust  them  both,  to  the 
advantage  of  their  neighbours.  A  united  Scandinavia  would  have  proved 
an  effectual  barrier  against  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  and  might 
have  forced  Russia  to  expand  in  a  south-easterly  instead  of  a  north- 
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westerly  direction,  with  incalculable  consequences  to  Europe  and  even  to 
civilisation  generally.  Really  great  statesmen  like  the  Dane  Griffenfeld 
and  the  Swede  Gyllenstjerna  clearly  saw  the  folly  of  this  mutually  de- 
structive rivalry,  and  did  their  utmost  to  introduce  a  pan- Scandinavian 
policy,  which  would  have  released  both  states  from  their  humiliating 
dependence  upon  foreign  powers  ;  but  baser  or  more  short-sighted  counsels 
always  prevailed  in  the  long  run.  It  is  true  that  the  revolution  of  16G0 — 
when  the  lower  estates,  justly  irritated  at  the  pride  and  incompetence 
of  the  aristocracy,  assisted  the  crown  to  absolute  power— enabled  the 
Danish  monarchy  to  play  a  respectable  and  even  a  prominent  part  once 
more  in  general  politics.  But  with  Sweden  always  malevolent,  and  the 
hostile  dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp  in  her  rear,  Denmark  had  henceforth 
to  abandon  all  projects  of  aggrandisement,  and  her  policy  partook  more 
and  more  of  the  nature  of  a  struggle  for  existence.  Even  after  the  collapse 
of  the  Swedish  empire  in  1720  the  ever-recurring  Holstein  question  was 
a  constant  menace  to  Denmark,  and  the  pivot,  so  to  speak,  on  which  her 
whole  policy  turned.  Only  in  our  own  days  has  the  problem  what  to  do 
with  Schleswig-Holstein  found  a  definitive  solution.  M.  Geffrey's  intro- 
duction is  a  masterpiece  of  lucid  exposition,  as  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Scandinavian  history.  Some  of  his  Danish  authorities,  however, 
are  now  a  little  antiquated,  Vaupell's  biography  of  the  great  chancellor 
Griffenfeld,  for  instance,  having  to  a  great  extent  been  superseded  by 
Jorgensen's  '  Peter  Schumacher  Griffenfeld,'  published  at  Copenhagen 
two  years  ago.  R.  Nisbet  Baix. 

De  Hierarcliia  Anglicana  Diss er tat io  Apologetica.  Auctoribus  Edwaedo 
Denny,  A.M.,  et  T.  A.  Lacey,  A.M.  Praefante  R.  D.  Sarisburieusi 
Episcopo.     (Londini :  C.  J.  Clay.     1895.) 

Since  the  publication  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury's  letter  addressed  to  the 
archbishop  of  Utrecht  in  1890  there  has  been  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  which  has  recently  been  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  appearance  of  the  pope's  allocution  and  address 
to  the  people  of  England  generally  on  the  subject  of  unity.  The  present 
work  is  an  enlargement,  with  some  alterations  in  detail,  of  a  small  volume 
issued  in  1893  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  written  by  one  of  the  authors  whose  names  appear  together 
on  its  title-page.  This  Latin  edition  comes  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
English  Church  Union,  and  of  course  is  meant  for  the  satisfaction  of 
foreigners  of  the  Roman  communion.  As  such  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  contains  a  very  sufficient  reply  to  Canon  Estcourt's  work, 
entitled  '  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed.'  Nevertheless 
both  parties  seem  to  us  to  have  been  like  lawyers  in  a  court  holding  a 
brief  for  their  respective  clients,  both  apparently  pressing  conclusions 
beyond  what  the  premises  will  fairly  warrant,  and  both  perhaps  ignoring 
difficulties  which  a  candid  reader  might  find  in  accepting  their  respective 
conclusions. 

Most   people   who   know   anything  of   the  history  of  the  church  in 
England  are  more  or  less  conversant  with  the  discussions  which  have 
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from  time  to  time  arisen  as  regards  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth.  Several  objections  have 
been  urged  against  it,  and  every  one  of  them  has  been  stated  and  combated 
by  our  authors.  None  of  these  points,  perhaps,  has  been  so  hotly  con- 
tested as  the  fact  of  Barlow's  consecration.  We  need  not  go  into  the 
history  of  this  hypocritical  time-server.  He  took  the  principal  part  in  the 
consecration,  had  held  successively  the  sees  of  St.  David's,  St.  Asaph's, 
and  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was  at  the  time  of  Parker's  consecration  elect  of 
Chichester.  The  whole  doubt  as  to  his  own  consecration  arises  from  the 
fact  of  the  absence  of  any  record  of  it  in  Cranmer's  register.  We 
need  only  say  that  this  does  not  raise  even  a  prima  facie  evidence  that 
such  consecration  never  took  place,  for  perhaps  it  was  the  most  carelessly 
kept  register  of  that  time,  in  this  respect  presenting  a  most  remarkable 
contrast  to  that  of  Bonner  when  bishop  of  London.  Not  only  was 
Cranmer  extremely  careless  as  to  the  performance  of  consecration,  which  he 
generally  handed  over  to  three  of  his  suffragans,  having  no  behef  in  its 
necessity,  or  probably  in  its  validity,  but  he  took  no  pains  to  show 
that  the  legal  forms  had  been  complied  with  in  many  of  the  cases  of 
bishops  who  were  consecrated  by  himself  or  under  commission  from  him, 
by  seeing  them  duly  entered  in  his  register.  So  carelessly  are  these  entries 
made  that  in  one  case  there  is  inserted  the  record  of  two  suffragans'  con- 
secrations, while  that  of  George  Brown,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was 
consecrated  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  three  bishops,  is  omitted.  In 
many  other  cases  the  dates  have  been  supplied  from  other  sources,  where 
the  fact  happens  accidentally  to  be  alluded  to.  In  Barlow's  case  none  such 
has  as  yet  been  found,  yet  it  is  all  but  universally  admitted  that  the  man  was 
properly  consecrated,  as  he  himself  implies  when  he  asserts  his  behef  that 
any  one  not  ordained  could  administer  the  sacraments  as  validly  as  himself. 
Our  authors  have  provided  for  the  case,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  not 
a  true  bishop,  by  showing  that  the  assistant  bishops,  who  in  this  particular 
case  all  used  the  consecrating  words,  have  equal  power  with  the  chief 
consecrator  in  transmitting  the  apostoUc  grace.  The  objection  on  the  head 
of  want  of  intention,  as  well  as  all  the  others  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  urged  against  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  are  duly  treated  of  in 
succeeding  chapters.  We  cannot  attempt  here  to  give  even  the  briefest 
outhne  of  the  arguments  jJro  and  con.  Much  the  same  account  as  is  here 
given  in  Latin  may  be  found  in  the  English  edition,  pubhshed  two  years 
ago  ;  and  to  that  work  we  must  be  content  to  refer  English  readers  who 
desire  to  be  satisfied  on  any  or  all  of  these  points. 

On  one  point  we  are  entirely  at  issue  with  the  writers.  They  are 
quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Eome  has  ever  recognised  AngHcan 
orders  as  conferred  by  the  new  ordinal  of  Edward's  reign,  or  by  the  more 
recent  edition  of  it  issued  after  the  Restoration.  Here  again  it  would  be 
impossible  to  argue  the  case  at  length.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  those  bishops  who  were  consecrated  by  the  old  ordinal  and 
those  appointed  after  the  alterations  made  under  Edward  VI  was  quite 
recognised.  For,  indeed,  besides  the  objection  alleged  to  the  fact  of 
Barlow's  consecration,  the  validity  of  the  consecration  of  two  of  the  assist- 
ant bishops  has  also  been  called  in  question,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
consecrated  by    Edward's   new   ordinal,   which   has   really  never   been 
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sanctioned  by  the  Eoman  church,  though  our  authors  strenuously  argue 
that  it  contains  a  legitimate  form  of  consecration,  and  as  such  has  been 
allowed  by  Eoman  authorities.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  weak  point  in  the  case. 
Rome  undoubtedly  made  a  distinction  between  the  cases  of  bishops  who 
were  consecrated  by  the  older  forms,  but  who,  owing  to  the  schism,  had 
not  been  furnished  with  bulls  from  the  pope,  and  those  w^ho  under 
Edward  had  been  made  bishops  under  the  new  ordinal.  And  under  this 
latter  head  come  Scory  and  Coverdale,  the  only  one  of  the  four  whose 
orders  could  not  be  questioned  being  Hodgkin,  the  suffragan  of  Bedford. 

That  the  Edwardian  ordinal  is  sufficient  we  entirely  agree  with  the 
writers,  but  when  they  go  on  to  argue  that  Rome  has  ever  recognised 
them  we  are  at  issue  with  them.  And  this  is  the  one  weak  point  of  the 
book.  One  principal  argument  by  which  they  maintain  this  conclusion 
is  the  allegation  that  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
instruments  in  depriving  Scory  of  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  had  after- 
wards reinstated  him,  and  allowed  him  to  officiate  in  his  diocese.  The 
fact  is  plain  enough,  for  it  appears  in  Bonner's  register,  but  the  authors  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  rehabilitation  gave  Scory  the  power  to 
act  as  a  bishop — that  is  to  say,  to  act  as  a  suffragan  within  Bonner's 
diocese  of  London.  Scory's  priestly  orders  were  good,  and  it  was  only  as 
a  priest  that  he  was  admitted  to  act  in  the  diocese  of  London.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  bishop  of  London  possessed  any  such  power 
as  is  here  claimed.  If  Bonner  had  wanted  a  suffragan,  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  obtain  one  was  by  direct  application  to  the  pope,  who  at  his  own 
pleasure  would  grant  or  refuse  the  request.  If  lie  allowed  the  application 
he  would  appoint  some  one  with  a  title  i)i  partihis,  and  only  in  this  way 
could  any  assistant  bishop  have  any  jurisdiction,  which  jurisdiction  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  one  diocese,  and  expired  at  the  vacancy  of  the  see, 
whether  by  death  or  translation.  If  the  authors  had  confined  themselves 
to  the  statement  that  Rome  had  never  formally  pronounced  judgment 
against  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  we  should  have  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  them.  Nicholas  Pocock. 


La  Vita  e  le  Open'e  di  Giovanni  Botero,  con  la  quinta  parte  delle 
'  Relazioni  Universali '  e  altri  documenti  inediti.  Di  Carlo  Gioda. 
3  vols.     (Milan  :  Ulrico  HoepU.     1895.) 

Prudenza  di  Stato   o   Maniere   di   Govcrno   di  Giovanni  Botero.     Per 
r  Avvocato  Ernesto  Bottero.     (Milan  :  Ulrico  Hoepli.     1896.) 

The  life  of  Giovanni  Botero,  by  Signor  Gioda,  with  a  critical  summary  of 
his  works,  is  in  all  respects  a  sound  and  solidly  written  book,  which  deserves 
careful  perusal  by  all  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  gallant  struggle  for 
existence  so  long  carried  on  by  the  sturdy  duchy  of  Savoy,  ever  in  danger 
of  being  crushed  in  the  conflicts  between  its  powerful  neighbours.  Botero 
was  born  at  Bene,  in  Savoy,  in  1540,  and  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  College 
at  Turin.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  youth  but  that  he  was  ordained  a 
priest,  and  that  in  1573,  when  Henry  of  Valois  was  elected  king  of  Poland, 
Botero  addressed  to  him  from  Cracow  a  fulsome  Latin  poem  of  con- 
gratulation. All  the  world  knows  how  that  kingship  ended ;  and  after 
the  succession  of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  France  Poland  can  have  had 
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little  to  offer  to  an  ambitious  young  churchman  hoping  for  pre- 
ferment. So  in  1576  Botero  was  in  Milan  as  secretary  of  Cardinal 
Borromeo,  the  future  saint,  and  for  many  years  of  his  life  he  remained  a 
satellite  of  the  powerful  family  to  which  he  belonged.  Curiously  enough, 
hardly  a  notice  exists  of  him  during  the  years  which  followed  his 
appointment  to  the  secretaryship,  although  the  histories  of  St.  Charles 
mention  some  political  points  of  the  highest  importance  which  were  re- 
ferred to  his  decision  by  the  cardinal,  such  as  whether  the  cardinal 
king  Henry  of  Portugal  might  be  allowed  to  marry.  But  when  Botero 
had  reached  the  mature  age  of  forty-three  he  happened  to  find  himself  in 
the  company  of  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Milan,  and  the 
conversation  turned  upon  Machiavelli,  those  present  maintaining  that 
the  great  Florentine  had  taught  all  that  was  to  be  known  of  the  perfect  art 
of  government.  Botero  combated  this  view  strongly,  and  asserted  that 
the  real  science  of  government  should  take  a  much  broader  view  than  that 
taken  in  the  maxims  of  Machiavelli.  In  the  quiet  of  his  own  chamber 
subsequently  he  decided,  as  he  says,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  principles 
inculcated  by  the  Florentine  and  Cornelius  Tacitus,  which  '  are  founded 
on  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  unscrupulousness.' 

Thenceforward  his  life  became  a  public  one,  and  may  be  follow^ed  step  by 
step  in  his  own  writings  and  those  of  his  contemporaries.  He  shortly 
afterwards  published  the  first  three  volumes  of  his  great  work,  as  well  as 
several  religious  treatises  ;  and  the  former  immediately  attracted  attention 
to  the  author.  He  was  summoned  by  his  sovereign,  Carlo  Emmanuele, 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  sent  by  him  on  an  important  mission  to  France.  The 
WTetched  Henry  of  Valois,  the  last  of  his  race,  was  already  tottering  on 
his  throne,  and  the  vultures  were  gathering  from  far  and  near.  The 
league  and  the  Guises,  crafty  MSndoza  for  the  king  of  Spain,  Henry  of 
Navarre,  and  the  rest  of  them  were  all  watching  and  working ;  and 
Charles  Emmanuel  too,  not  to  be  behindhand,  thought  that  he  might 
not  only  get  back  some  of  his  own  lands  but  a  great  slice  beyond  the 
Ehone,  and  perhaps  even  Lyons  itself.  So  De  Jacob  was  sent,  with 
I^otero  as  his  coadjutor,  to  France  to  do  their  best  for  their  duke.  The 
story  of  their  mission  is  well  told  by  Signor  Gioda.  St.  Charles  himself 
was  dead,  but  when  Botero  returned  from  France  he  attached  himself  to 
his  boy  nephew,  who  was  soon  to  become  Cardinal  Federico  Borromeo, 
and  with  him  he  went  in  1586  to  Rome.  There  in  the  splendid  court  of 
Sixtus  \  he  passed  fourteen  years,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  various 
cardinals,  all  of  whom  were  apparently  glad  to  maintain  at  their  cost  a  man 
who  had  now  become  one  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  his  age.  His 
pen  was  untiring  ;  book  after  book  of  the  '  Ragion  di  Stato  '  was  pubHshed 
and  eagerly  read,  but  none  of  his  works  show  more  clearly  the  originality 
of  his  mind  than  that  called  '  Belle  Cause  della  Grandezza  delle  Citta,'  a 
masterly  philosophical  and  statistical  treatise  in  which  he  anticipates 
Malthus,  and  to  some  extent  Darwin,  in  enunciating  the  principles  which 
cause  and  check  the  growth  of  population.  One  of  the  favourite  subjects 
of  speculation  and  of  fear  at  the  time  was  the  danger  of  the  overgrowth 
of  communities  and  the  difficulty  of  their  maintenance  and  organisation 
if  they  overstepped  certain  bounds  of  size.  Botero  shows  that  nature  itself 
steps  in  and  equalises  matters,  and  that    the  grow^th  of  populations  is 
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ruled,  like  all  other  human  things,  by  certain  immutable  laws  which,  up 
to  a  certain  extent,  encourage  and  afterwards  discourage  fecundity. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  century  he  was  summoned  again  by  his  duke, 
who  was  still  hungering  after  territory,  and  was  prepared  to  fight  the 
*  huguenot '  king,  who  already  had  his  hands  full,  to  get  it.  In  the 
turbulent,  greedy  councils  of  Charles  Emmanuel  thenceforward  Botero 
took  a  leading  part,  and  when  the  duke,  in  1603,  sent  his  sons  to  Madrid 
on  the  look-out  for  favour,  and  a  possible  crown  in  case  his  cousin  Philip 
III  had  no  children,  Botero  went  with  the  princes  as  their  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.  Professor  Claretta,  of  Turin,  has  published  the  correspondence 
between  Philibert  of  Savoy  and  his  father  w^hile  the  former  was  in  Madrid, 
and  Botero's  important  position  is  seen  therein  ;  but  the  tangled  skein  of 
intrigue  in  the  squalid  court  of  Philip  has  rarely  been  better  described 
than  in  the  work  now  under  review.  Little  result  came  of  it  all  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  princes  went  home  empty-handed  in  1607.  Botero 
then  turned  to  his  books  again  and  aided  his  sovereign  in  his  poetical 
and  literary  labours,  specimens  of  which  are  given  in  Signor  Gioda's 
volumes.  The  little  duchy  was  plunged  in  strife  during  the  last  years 
of  Botero's  life.  Charles  Emmanuel,  tired  of  the  shifty  intrigues  of 
Lerma  and  the  Spaniards,  determined  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  and  to  chase  the  Spaniards  from  its  soil.  It  was  the 
commencement  of  a  great  struggle  which  was  to  last  for  centuries. 
Botero  was  very  old  now  and  could  only  look  on,  but  he  was  not 
idle.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  of  his  '  Belazioni 
Universali '  had  been  published  before  the  end  of  the  century,  giving  a 
geographical,  statistical,  and  political  account  of  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  and 
now  in  his  retirement  he  wrote  the  fifth  part,  giving  an  historical  account 
of  events  during  the  preceding  thirty  years,  and  extending  his  information 
to  remote  countries  like  China,  Japan,  South  America,  and  West  Africa. 
This  fifth  part,  Avhich  is  full  of  interest,  as  the  author  had  witnessed  many 
of  the  historical  events  he  records,  has,  curiously  enough,  remained  in 
manuscript  until  the  present  time,  and  is  now  first  printed  in  full  by 
Signor  Gioda  in  his  third  volume. 

As  may  be  supposed,  Botero  has  most  information  to  give  about  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  and  Flanders ;  but,  except  where  incidental  mention  is 
necessary,  he  is  curiously  reticent  about  England,  while  enlarging  upon 
such  countries  as  Pegu,  Malacca,  Ethiopia,  and  Araucania.  In  his  second 
part  of  the  '  Relazioni  Universali,'  however  (which  is  partly  reprinted  in 
Signor  Gioda's  second  volume),  he  dwells  upon  the  natural  strength  afforded 
England  by  its  insular  position,  and  says  that,  as  the  English  can  muster 
over  400  ships,  the  invasion  of  the  country  will  always  be  a  difficult  task  ; 
'  to  which  must  be  added  the  valour  of  the  people  in  maritime  affairs. 
Never  was  there  a  people  so  hardy  and  ready  at  sea,  and  in  their  swift 
ships,  armed  with  splendid  artillery,  they  plough  the  seas  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer.  They  traffic  in  Muscovy,  China,  Alexandria,  and 
Constantinople,  and  have  recently  had  the  boldness  to  try  to  reach  the 
Indies  by  the  west,  and,  that  having  failed,  by  the  east.  But  it  seems 
that  nature  itself  has  opposed  their  designs,  in  order  that  they  should  not 
with  the  enormity  of  their  heresy  and  apostasy  scandalise  those  countries 
where  the  fruit  of  the  gospel  and  the  faith  of  Christ  are  being  cultivated 
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with  so  much  success.'  He  gives  also  the  most  minute  description  I  have 
met  with  of  the  appearance  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  army  before  Boulogne  ; 
*  amongst  whom,'  he  says,  '  were  a  thousand  Irishmen  dressed  in  a  long 
narrow  linen  shirt  with  a  mantle  over  it,  the  rest  of  them  being  naked, 
and  their  heads  bare.'  He  speaks  highly  of  the  politeness  and  hospitality 
of  the  English  nobles,  and  makes  a  curious  comparison  between  the 
revenues  of  England  before  and  after  the  Reformation.  In  the  fifth  part 
of  the  'Relazioni  Universali,'  the  following  strange  reference  is  made 
apparently  to  the  discovery  of  the  intrigues  of  Huntly  and  Errol  with 
Spain  in  1589  : .  *  In  Scotland  especially  no  ray  of  Christian  piety  is  seen, 
as  all  those  who  do  not  profess  Calvinism  are  cast  into  prison  for  no 
other  cause.  The  nobility,  however,  is  sufficiently  catholic,  especially  the 
marquis  of  Huntly  (Ottonlei)  and  the  earl  of  Errol,  who  in  these  past 
years  having  refused  to  partake  of  the  badly  cooked  and  seasoned  (and 
even  poisonous  and  deadly)  cakes  of  Knox,  a  baker  of  great  credit  in  that 
country,  the  king  sent  the  earl  of  Argyll  against  them  with  4,000  soldiers 
to  destroy  their  castles  and  houses.  .  .  .  They  put  them  to  flight  with 
great  slaughter ;  but,  as  virtue  itself  must  at  last  cede  to  superior  forces, 
and  finding  themselves  surrounded  by  Calvinist  troops  on  all  sides,  these 
lords  were  made  prisoners  and  afterwards  released.' 

Signor  Gioda's  third  volume  particularly  suffers  much  from  the  errors  of 
transcribers  and  compositors,  and  appears  to  have  been  revised  hurriedly. 
The  previously  published  works  of  Botero,  dealt  with  in  the  other  volumes, 
are  commented  upon  and  criticised  Vv'ith  almost  unnecessary  prolixity,  but 
this  hitherto  unpublished  '  fifth  part '  of  the  '  Relazioni  Universali '  is 
produced  with  all  its  errrors  and  discrepancies  of  transcription  unexplained 
and  uncorrected,  although  an  able  criticism  of  its  matter  is  contained  in 
the  second  volume.  The  foreign  proper  names  are  often  so  disfigured  as 
to  be  unrecognisable,  and  this  from  causes  apart  from  the  eccentricity  and 
phonetic  character  of  the  spelling  of  the  period.  This  is  the  only  blemish 
on  an  interesting  and  valuable  book,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Signor 
Gioda's  third  volume  will  be  revised  and  corrected  in  a  future  edition. 

The  plan  and  scope  of  Signor  Ernesto  Bottero's  book  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  Signor  Gioda's.  Most  of  Botero's  twenty  seven  published 
works  are  now  extremely  rare,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  *  Ragion  di 
Stato,'  are  little  known ;  but  scattered  up  and  down  his  voluminous 
writings,  interred  in  mountains  of  uninteresting  matter  which  no  modern 
student  has  time  or  patience  to  read,  are  gems  of  philosophical  thought, 
deep  sagacious  apophthegms  which  stamp  the  author  as  one  of  the  master 
minds  of  the  time.  The  most  enhghtened  maxims  of  modern  political 
economists  were  anticipated  by  this  seventeenth-century  churchman.  The 
rights  of  peoples  over  the  privilege  of  princes,  the  sanctity  of  human  life, 
the  claims  of  the  humble  citizen  upon  the  governing  classes,  of  the  worker 
upon  the  capitalist,  were  all  enunciated  by  Botero  at  a  time  when 
Machiavelli's  theory  of  a  benevolent  despotism  had  been  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  as  the  highest  form  of  government. 

Signor  Ernesto  Bottero's  work  is  a  collection  of  Botero's  axioms  culled 
from  his  many  books,  and  carefully  marshalled  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
system  of  ethics,  philosophy,  and  poHtics.  Signor  Bottero  has  divided  his 
book  into  five  heads,  namely  :  moraUty,  politics,  religion,  arms,  and  political 
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economy ;  and  upon  each  of  these  subjects  Giovanni  Botero's  opinions 
are  full  of  longheaded  wisdom.  Botero's  ideal  form  of  government 
would  appear  to  have  been  wliat  we  are  now  agreed  to  call  a  limited 
constitutional  monarchy  with  a  representative  assembly  practically 
supreme.  Such  a  system,  of  course,  did  not  exist  in  his  time,  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  looked  upon  this  form  as  the  haven  of  safety  from  th'e 
dangers  of  despotism  on  the  one  hand  and  of  anarchy  on  the  other.  He 
was  a  theorist  and  a  dreamer  to  some  extent,  and  many  of  his  ideas  seem 
impracticable  enough  to  us  now  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  and  the  influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  wise  fore- 
sight of  the  man  and  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  are  almost 
marvellous.  If  he  had  been  able  to  concentrate  his  wisdom  like  other 
great  leaders  of  thought,  instead  of  spreading  it  over  twenty-seven  weari- 
some tomes,  his  influence  over  his  own  and  succeeding  ages  would  have 
been  enormously  greater  than  it  has  been.  Signor  Bottero  has  sought  to 
some  extent  to  do  this  for  him  ;  and  though  it  is  too  late  now  for  Botero  to 
rule  men's  minds — for  the  world  has  caught  up  and  passed  him — yet 
clear-sighted  wisdom  will  for  its  own  sake  live  for  ever  without  becoming 
old-fashioned,  and  in  these  busy  times  the  only  way  to  read  Botero's 
wisdom  is  to  take  it  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  essence  as  it  is  presented 
in  Signor  Ernesto  Bottero's  book.  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 


The  Growth  of  BritisJi  Policy.     By  Sir  J.  E.  Seeley. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1895.) 

Though  Sir  John  Seeley's  posthumous  work,  edited  by  Professor 
Prothero,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  as  popular  with  the  general  public  as  the 
'  Expansion  of  England,'  it  will  probably  be  regarded  by  historical 
students  as  the  most  valuable  result  of  his  life.  If  he  had  lived  to  put 
the  final  touches  to  its  revision,  he  would  doubtless  have  rendered  it  more 
attractive  by  omitting  some  of  the  repetitions  with  which  the  book  is 
beset,  especially  in  the  latter  part ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would  have  altered  it  substantially.  The  author  tells  us  that  he 
sees  no  reason  why  the  foreign  relations  of  a  country  in  a  definite  period 
should  not  be  the  object  of  exclusive  study  as  much  as  its  constitutional 
or  ecclesiastical  aspects.  In  fulfilling  this  task  Seeley,  keeping  clear 
of  diplomatic  specialism,  has  depicted  broadly  the  relations  between 
England  and  other  states,  showing  the  antagonism  which  prevailed  in 
England  itself  between  a  national  and  a  dynastic  policy.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  house  of  Austria  attempted  to  entangle  England 
by  matrimonial  schemes,  which,  nearly  successful  when  Mary  Tudor 
was  wedded  to  Philip,  were  frustrated  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  Elizabeth 
to  marry.  Later  on  tbe  marriage  of  Charles  I  was  a  source  of  evil, 
because  his  children,  half  French  by  blood,  were  educated  in  the  spirit  of 
the  French  court.  In  opposition  to  the  dynastic  policy  of  the  Stuarts  we 
are  shown  the  national  policy  of  Elizabeth,  Cromwell,  and  William  III. 

That  the  exclusive  point  of  view  taken  by  the  author  should  give  rise 
to  some  doubtful  statements  was  hardly  to  have  been  avoided,  but  the 
points  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  follow  him  are  singularly  few.  It  may, 
however,  be  questioned  whether  in  drawing  attention  to  the  anti- French 
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feeling  which  pervaded  what  he  calls  the  second  revolution  (1672-1714) 
Seeley  does  not  exaggerate  the  part  which  it  played  at  the  expense 
of  questions  of  domestic  policy,  while  he  certainly  regards  the  personal 
work  of  William  III  as  far  more  extensive  than  it  appears  in  the  pages 
of  other  historians. 

Commercial  states  [he  writes  of  "William]  must  have  religious  toleration,  and 
he  had  given  us  the  Toleration  Act ;  they  must  have  a  bank,  and  he  had  created 
the  Bank  of  England. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  sentence  occurs  near  the  end  of  the 
book  (ii.  356),  and  possibly  if  the  author  had  lived  to  revise  it  he  would 
not  have  attributed  the  merit  so  exclusively  to  his  hero. 

It  is,  however,  more  particularly  in  the  pages  devoted  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  Cromwell  that  we  miss  any  careful  study — though  the 
omission  was  probably  unavoidable — of  the  relation  between  internal  and 
external  policy.  Seeley  is  at  issue  with  Bolingbroke  and  his  followers, 
but,  as  might  have  been^  expected  from  him,  is  more  precise  than 
the  assailants  of  Bolingbroke' s  view  usually  are.  He  does  not  content 
himself  with  saying  vaguely  that  if  Cromwell  and  not  Charles  had  been 
living  when  the  power  of  Louis  XIV  first  became  exorbitant,  Cromwell's 
alliance  with  Mazarin  would  have  done  no  harm.  He  notifies  exactly 
where,  in  his  opinion,  Cliarles  began  to  go  wrong.  It  was  not,  he  thinks, 
in  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk,  but  in  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  the 
triple  alliance.  In  this  he  is  probably  right.  Is  he  equally  right  in 
suggesting  that  ten  years  more  of  life  would  have  seen  Cromwell  out  of 
his  difficulties  ?  It  is  a  view  which  has  frequently  been  taken,  and 
may  reasonably  be  taken  by  any  one  who  leaves  out  of  question  what  I  am 
inclined  to  call  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  internal  situation.  Did 
Seeley  realise  that  Cromwell  was  always  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy? 
His  very  successes  at  home  and  abroad  only  widened  the  gulf  yawning 
beneath  his  feet.  It  has  generally  been  acknowledged  that  Cromwell's 
best  chance  of  founding  a  governmental  system  lay  in  the  success  of 
his  effort  to  obtain  the  good- will  of  the  first  Protectorate  parhament. 
When  the  history  of  that  parliament  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  failure  was  not  due,  as  Carlyle  averred,  merely  to  the  constitu- 
tional scruples  of  the  members,  but  still  more  to  their  unwillingness 
to  face  a  huge  deficit  caused  by  an  overwhelming  military  and  naval 
expenditure.  If  indeed  Cromwell  had  contented  himself  with  the  30,000 
soldiers  allotted  to  him  by  the  Instrument  of  government,  and  had 
abstained  from  naval  warfare,  he  could  hardly  have  made  both  ends  meet. 
When  he  kept  57,000  on  foot  and  sent  expeditions  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  West  Indies,  he  was  attempting  the  hopeless  task  of 
supporting  a  pohcy  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  finances  of  the 
seventeenth,  at  a  time  when  the  enforced  union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
— which  might  better  be  styled  a  subjugation  of  the  two  countries — 
was  making  demands  on  the  English  exchequer  which  it  was  unable 
to  satisfy. 

We  may  heartily  thank  Professor  Prothero  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  presented  the  work  of  his  friend.  A  few  elucidatory  notes  would  be 
welcome,  but  he  is  perhaps  well  advised  in  leaving  the  author's  work  to 
stind  as  it  was  left  by  him.     When  another  edition  is  called  for  he  may 
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correct  the  name  of  *  Hopton  '  (i.  416)  to  '  Astley.'  The  statement 
(ii.  75)  that  in  Cromwell's  time  the  fleet  was  royalist  is  hardly  tenable  in 
the  face  of  Mr.  Oppenheim's  article  in  the  present  number  of  this 
Eeview.  In  another  place  the  phrase  (ii.  72)  '  a  brother  of  the  man  who 
seems  likely  to  be  Cromwell's  successor '  refers  to  a  brother-in-law  of 
Lambert,  who  was,  I  beHeve,  Walter  Strickland.  The  odd  misprint  of 
*  Nowell '  for  '  Vowell,'  occurring  in  vol.  ii.  p.  70,  and  again  in  the  index, 
should  also  be  set  right.  Samuel  E.  Gaediner. 


Hikshansleren  Axel  Oxenstierna' s  shrifter  och  brefvexling.  Senare  afdel- 
ningen,  sjettebandet.  Mohan  Baners  href,'  1624-1641.  (Stockholm: 
P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Soner.     1893.) 

This  collection  of  letters  is  an  important  addition  to  the  original  authori- 
ties for  the  history  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  The  correspondence  of  John 
Baner  with  Oxenstierna  is  here  for  the  first  time  made  available  for  the 
use  of  the  general  student,  and  it  is  of  peculiar  value  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  campaigns,  plans,  and  diplomacy  of  the  famous  field- 
marshal  during  the  long  and  trying  period  when  the  fortune  of  the  Swedisli 
invaders  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Of  all  the  generals  trained  in  the  great 
school  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  none  displayed  a  more  complete  mastery  of 
military  science  than  Baner.  The  brilliant  Torstenson  no  doubt  accom- 
plished more  dazzling  feats  of  arms  than  the  chief  whom  he  succeeded, 
and  to  whose  teaching  and  example  he  owed  so  much ;  but  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  his  high  merits  to  say  that,  for  supreme  skill  and  fertility 
of  resource  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  the  record  of  Torstenson 
can  exhibit  nothing  quite  equal  as  a  military  achievement  to  the  retreat 
from  Torgau  in  1637. 

Chemnitz,  in  his  well-known  volumes  '  Koniglichen  Schwedischen  in 
Teutschland  gefiihrten  Kriegs  '  (1648-1653),  had,  as  historiographer  to  the 
Swedish  court,  free  access  to  all  important  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  government,  and  he  rendered  good  service  to  later  historians  by  in- 
corporating into  his  narrative  lengthy  quotations  from  authentic  sources. 
Among  the  authorities  which  he  used  were  Baner' s  letters  and  reports  to 
the  regency,  which  are  frequently  reproduced  word  for  word.  Unfortu- 
nately a  portion  of  Chemnitz's  work  is  lost,  and  this  portion  deals  precisely 
with  the  years  when  Baner  was  in  supreme  command.  The  Baner 
correspondence  with  the  home  government  has  likewise  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  so  that  the  letters  of  the  general  to  Oxenstierna  from  this 
period  acquire  increased  value,  and  they  are  numerous.  But,  again, 
through  mischance  there  are  gaps  in  the  Oxenstierna  collection,  and 
these  lacunae,  strangely  enough,  coincide  with  the  two  most  important 
epochs  of  Baner's  life,  the  campaign  of  Wittstock  and  the  retreat  from 
Torgau.  Possibly  their  very  importance  and  special  interest  led  tlie 
chancellor  to  separate  these  two  groups  of  letters  from  the  rest  of  the 
correspondence,  and  thus  they  were  mislaid.  Fate,  however,  has  been 
propitious,  and  the  editor  of  the  volume  under  notice  has  been  able,  in 
a  large  measure,  to  supply  the  loss.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  way 
in  which  Chemnitz  utihsed  almost  textually  the  official  despatches  of 
Baner  to  the  government.     Now  it  seems  that  these  documents  were 
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practically  duplicates  of  those  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  the  chancellor. 
A  sufficient  number  still  remain  in  the  archives  to  establish  the  fact,  and 
among  them  may  be  found  a  very  complete  report  of  the  battle  of  Witt- 
stock,  and  a  letter  to  the  Swedish  commissary  at  Hamburg,  J.  Adler- 
Salvius,  containing  the  account  of  the  retreat.  These  two  documents  are 
printed  in  an  appendix. 

The  letters  in  this  volume  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
unequal  portions— (1)  sixty-five  autograph  letters  in  Swedish,  dated 
chiefly  from  Danzigerhaupt  or  Memel,  relating  the  events  of  Baner's 
command  in  Prussia,  1628-29 ;  (2)  a  small  number  of  letters,  twenty- 
five  in  all,  which  deal  mainly  with  his  movements  and  difficulties 
when  left  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  occupation  in  Bavaria,  Oxenstierna 
being  then  in  command  on  the  Khin:,  They  are  not  of  great  interest,  as 
they  do  not  refer  to  Breitenfeld,  where  Baner  distinguished  himself  so 
highly,  nor  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  nor  to  Liitzen, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  ill  in  the  south.  He  had,  of  course,  no 
occasion  to  write  to  the  chancellor  about  these  events.  (3)  The  main 
body  of  the  letters,  two  hundred  and  two  in  number,  covering  the  whole 
central  period  of  the  war,  from  the  time,  1633,  when  Baner  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Swedish  army  of  the  north  to  his  death  in  1641.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  series  are  written  in  German  by  secretaries. 
Baner  himself  always  employed  his  native  language ;  but  the  rarity  of 
these  Swedish  autographs  is  explained  by  a  passage  (p.  552)  in  which  the 
great  captain  confesses  that  he  is  not  so  ready  with  his  pen  as  with  his 
sword. 

E.  Excell.  worden  mir  hochgiinstig  verzeihen,  das  deroselben  ich  nicht  mit 
eigenen  handschreiben  meiner  schuldigkeit  nach  auffwarhte,  denn  dero  bekandt, 
wie  iibell  ich  zum  schreiben  geschickt,  derohalben  mit  meiner  undeutlichen  und 
imleserlichen  schrifft  deroselben  nicht  beschwerlich  falle. 

The  letters  themselves  are  plain  businesslike  documents,  filled  with 
the  details  of  marching  and  countermarching,  provisioning  and  recruiting. 
For  a  series  of  years  we  have  in  them  an  absolutely  trustworthy  guide  to 
the  Swedish  operations  of  war  in  North  Germany,  and  also,  it  may  be 
added,  to  the  relations  of  the  Swedish  commander  with  the  different 
German  princes.  The  varying  attitude  of  such  trimmers  and  waverers 
as  Duke  George  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  Francis  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Lauenburg,  and  others  of  like  mould  is  duly  chronicled  for  the 
chancellor's  guidance  and  information.  There  is  but  little  in  the  matter- 
of-fact  narratives  to  throw  light  upon  the  writer's  personal  feelings  and 
character.  Throughout  one  finds  Baner  constantly  begging  to  be  relieved 
from  his  onerous  responsibilities  on  the  ground  of  his  bodily  infirmities, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  resents  bitterly  any  interference  with  his 
authority  on  the  part  of  others.  The  independent  command  of  Wrangel 
in  Pomerania  led  to  constant  bickerings  and  almost  to  open  rupture 
between  the  two  generals  in  1637-38.  Again  and  again  are  to  be  found 
in  the  'contents'  of  the  letters  such  headings  as  'Klagar  ofver  W.'s 
overksamhet,' '  Tvistigheter  met  W.'  With  all  his  skill  in  welding  together 
a  heterogeneous  force  and  in  maintaining  discipline  and  thorough  effi- 
ciency among  troops  of  different  nationalities,  many  of  whom,  being 
Germans,  were    more   than   half   disaffected   to   the   Swedish  invader. 
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Baner  was  anything  but  generous  in  his  estimate  of  his  subordi- 
nates. He  must  have  owed  much  to  his  officers,  but  he  rarely  admits 
it  and  is  severe  and  unsparing  in  his  criticisms.  To  Torstenson  alone  he 
always  gives  unstinted  praise.  The  relations  between  the  two  great 
soldiers  were  clearly  those  not  merely  of  trust  and  confidence,  but  of 
personal  friendship.  Not  a  trace  of  jealousy  towards  Torstenson  ever 
shows  itself  in  Baner' s  despatches,  and  it  is  quite  touching  to  read  the 
field-marshal's  almost  despairing  expression  of  regret  when  in  1640  con- 
stantly recurring  attacks  of  severe  gout  compelled  the  general  of  artillery, 
apparently  hopelessly  crippled,  to  relinquish  his  duties,  tvelches  mich 
auch  so  viel  ahmatten  und  vollendt  ausmergeln  loirdt  (p.  788).  But  in  the 
case  of  others  the  judgments  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  indulgence.  In 
the  very  last  letter  but  one  of  this  collection  (4  April  1641),  written 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  Baner,  after  lamenting  his  inability  to 
fill  up  Torstenson's  place,  portrays  for  Oxenstierna  in  a  few  brief  but 
most  graphic  touches  the  qualities  and  characters  of  the  generals  still  at 
his  disposal  (pp.  844-5).  Pful  is  a  hard  worker  and  firm  disciplinarian, 
but  he  has  lately  married  a  young  wife,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will 
shortly  quit  the  service.  He  has  fallen  under  the  influence  of  women  and 
wants  to  take  his  ease.  Wittenberg  is  industrious  and  willing,  but  has  no 
dependence  on  himself  and  is  incapable  in  an  emergency.  Konigsmarck 
is  soldierly  enough,  but  has  no  experience ;  and  as  to  Wrangel  (the 
actual  words  are  worth  quoting)  he 

mir  gantz  und  gar  nicht  niitzlich  ist,  denn  desselben  actiones  nur  kinder-  und 
lauter  a  la  mode-hiindel  seinn,  unndt  hat  er  in  Franckreich  und  HoUandt  derer- 
selben  sitten  so  gar  angenommen,  das  er  sich  in  kleidung  und  tractament  wie 
ein  gebohrner  Frantzoss  halten  tlint. 

There  are  many  passages  in  these  letters  which  give  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  Bauer's  principles  of  strategy,  and  of  the  way  in  which  for  so 
many  years  with  an  inferior  force  he  kept  in  check  and  defeated  the  allied 
armies,  imperialist,  Saxon,  and  Brandenburg.  Like  Napoleon,  he  sought 
to  compensate  for  numbers  by  rapidity,  and  when  in  difficulties  to  strike 
quickly  at^the  separate  detachments  of  his  opponents  from  an  inner  base 
of  operations.  His  method  is  perhaps  nowhere  better  exemplified  than 
by  a  passage  from  a  letter  dated  3  Dec.  1635. 

Allso  das  ich  mich  zwischen  beyden  theilen  innen  befinden  thue  .  .  . 
bin  ich  resolvirt  recta  uff  Parchim  zu  advanciren  umb  zu  versuchen,  ob  ich 
mitt  gottlicher  hiilffe  die  Cliur-Sachsische  arniee,  elie  dann  die  keijserlichen  zu 
derselben  stossen  konnen,  in  confusion  bringen  moge  (p.  257). 

The  result  on  this  occasion  was  the  brilliant  victory  of  Kyritz,  of  which 
a  spirited  description  is  given  in  letter  158. 

A  prominent  feature  in  these  letters  is  the  frequent  reference  to  the 
state  of  devastation  and  desolation  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  elsewhere. 
The  facts  are  stated  with  a  matter-of-fact  brevity  terrible  in  its  crudeness 
(Nos.  182,  205,  209,  218,  238,  242,  250,  252,  &c.)  There  is  never  any 
expression  of  feeling  on  the  writer's  part,  except  in  so  far  as  the  dearth 
affected  the  provisioning  of  the  troops.  Nothing  that  has  been  written 
about  the  grim  horror  of  the  thirty  years'  war  is  surpassed  by  the  following 
extracts.    The  first  is  taken  from  a  letter  dated  Torgau,  23  March  1637 — 
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Die  stadte  von  denen  leuten,  so  noch  ettwa  in  festen  pliizen  ziir  ihren 
auffenthalt  mittel  haben,  enttblosset,  nichts  alss  die  armen  geringen  leute 
daheim,  bauren  siehet  man  ganz  nicht,  dagegen  aber  das  wild  bey  grosser 
mange  (pp.  391-2) ; 

the  next  dated  Stettin,  23  Oct.  1637— 

Nichts  als  die  heuser,  vol  todte  unbegrabene  menschen,  und  dass  feldt,  voll 
todte  pferde  und  viehe,  verhanden  (p.  449) ; 

a  third  dated  Grubenhagen,  23  Sept.  1638 — 

Nun  an  diesen  landen  weit  und  breit,  do  nichts  alls  sand  und  lufft  und  gar 
genau  ein  wenig  diirre  gras  iibrig,  alles  vom  feinde  biss  auff  den  erdboden,  ver- 
heeret  und  verzehret,  und  kein  burger  oder  bauer  am  leben  oder  in  seinem 
hause  zu  fin  den  (p.  564) ; 

lastly  about  Bohemia  (Leitmeritz,  30  May  1639) — 

Zwischen  Prag  und  Wien  auf  jenseit  der  Elbe  alles  zu  grunde  ruiniret,  und 
fast  keine  lebendige  seel  im  lande  zu  finden  ist  (p.  625). 

The  volume  has  been  well  edited  by  Mr.  Per  Sonden,  who  contributes 
a  brief  preface.  A  summary  of  contents  introduces  each  letter,  all  ciphers 
have  been  translated,  and  necessary  information,  as  well  as  letters  from 
other  sources  elucidative  of  the  text,  given  sparingly  but  with  good 
judgment  in  foot-notes.  A  full,  accurate,  and  clearly  arranged  inde^ 
renders  accessible  for  reference  a  storehouse  of  historical  material. 

George  Edmundson. 


Louis  XIV  and  the  Zenith  of  the  French  Mo7iarchy.  By  Arthur 
Hassall,  M.A.     (New  York  &  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1895.) 

This  was  not  an  easy  subject  to  deal  with  for  the  series  of  *  Heroes  of  the 
Nations.'  A  reign  which  lasted  seventy-two  years  must  be  treated  on  a 
different  scale  from  that  of  the  other  volumes  of  the  series;  and  much 
as  he  did  to  determine  the  character  of  his  age,  Louis  XIV  had  intrin- 
sically little  title  to  rank  with  most  of  the  great  men  with  whom  he  is 
here  associated.  Among  the  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  well 
chosen,  but  unfortunately  some  of  them  very  badly  reproduced,  Mr. 
Hassall  gives  Thackeray's  inimitable  sketch,  '  The  King :  Louis  :  King 
Louis.'  How  far  is  it  his  own  view  that  it  was  the  trappings  that  made 
the  grand  monarque  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  for  the  reader  has  to  form  a 
composite  picture  from  rather  different  presentments. 

He  was  lacking  in  originality  ;  there  was  in  him  no  spark  of  genius.  He 
loved  details  for  their  own  sake.  Flattery  of  the  most  exaggerated  kind  was 
ever  acceptable  to  him  ...  It  followed  naturally  from  his  lack  of  knowledge 
and  limited  intelligence  that  he  was  often,  though  unconsciously,  guided  by 
those  who  had  stronger  wills  and  more  capable  minds  ...  He  always  disliked 
brilliance  of  intellect  and  distrusted  men  of  distinguished  abilities  .  .  .  He  was 
always  led  to  believe  that  the  genius  of  Colbert,  Louvois,  and  Lionne  was  but  a 
reflexion  of  his  own,  and  that  he  was  the  moving  spirit  in  all  departments  of 
government.  ...  He  imagined  he  had  educated  all  his  ministers,  and  that 
France  owed  her  European  position,  her  victories  by  sea  and  land,  and  her 
diplomatic  triumphs  entirely  to  his  own  skill,  foresight,  and  resolution.  As  he 
grew  older  the   flaws  in   his   character,  pardonable  as  they  might  be  in  hia 
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earlier  years,  degenerated  into  very  serious  faults.  His  ignorance  grew  into 
something  like  stupidity,  his  jBrmness  developed  into  obstinacy,  his  pride 
became  mere  arrogance  and  selfishness,'  (pp.  83-5). 

This  is  a  just  though  severe  judgment.  It  is  surely  fatal  to  the  character 
of  a  great  king,  even  though  qualified  as  it  is,  and  rightly,  by  the 
recognition  of  his  admirable  manners,  his  attention  to  business,  and  his 
grand  constancy  under  the  disasters  of  his  later  life.  Yet  elsewhere 
we  are  told  that  he  was  on  the  whole  the  most  successful  as  well  as  the 
most  painstaking  ruler  of  France ;  that  his  foreign  and  colonial  policy 
w^as  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  ;  that  France 
owed  her  position  in  great  measure  to  his  consummate  diplomatic  skill ; 
that  he  was  always  in  touch  with  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  but  in  many 
respects  head  and  shoulders  above  them ;  and  that  he  has  certainly  as 
great  a  claim  as  Napoleon  to  be  considered  a  hero. 

It  is  admitted  that  much  of  the  success  of  his  reign  was  due  to 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  and  to  the  able  men  they  bequeathed  to  him,  and 
it  is  also  recognised  that  he  made  mistakes  by  deviating  from  their 
policy ;  but  Mr.  Hassall  is  inclined  to  be  too  indulgent  to  these  mistakes, 
and  to  place  to  Louis's  credit  much  that  he  owed  to  good  fortune.  Louis 
reaped  where  he  had  not  sown,  and,  to  judge  of  his  own  sowing,  we  must 
look  to  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  European  coalition  which  so 
nearly  crushed  him,  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Jansenists, 
the  demoralisation  of  the  nobility,  the  impoverishment  of  France,  not 
only  as  regards  material  wealth,  but  as  regards  ability  and  character,  the 
universal  rejoicing  at  his  death,  were  the  fruit  of  his  unbounded  and 
short-sighted  egoism. 

Mr.  Hassall  has  made  good  use  of  the  immense  body  of  material 
available,  and  his  narrative  of  the  reign  is  skilfully  framed.  The  account 
of  the  Spanish  succession  is  especially  full  and  interesting.  The  fall  of 
Fouquet  is  also  well  told,  though  it  w^ould  have  been  the  better  for  some 
explanation  of  the  financial  system  to  which  he  fell  a  victim.  The 
motives  which  prompted  Louis  to  make  the  great  mistake  of  invading  tlie 
Palatinate  in  1688,  instead  of  attacking  Holland,  are  well  explained  ;  but 
the  opinion  that  such  an  attack  would  have  prevented  William's  expedi- 
tion seems  to  be  controverted  in  one  place  and  affirmed  in  another. 
While  mentioning  several  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  '  man  with  the  iron  mask,'  Mr.  Hassall  does  not 
attempt  to  decide  between  them  ;  but  he  says  the  man  was  arrested  near 
Peronne  in  1673.  This,  if  well  established,  would  exclude  some  of  the 
men  he  mentions — for  instance,  Matthioli,  who  was  kidnapped  in  Pied- 
mont in  1679,  and  to  whom  the  best  evidence  seems  to  point. ^  It  would 
equally  exclude  Bulonde,  whose  name  has  lately  been  put  forward  on  the 
strength  of  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  a  cypher,  and  who  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hassall  in  a  note. 

There  are  a  good  many  misprints  and  some  slips,  of  which  the 
following  seem  worth  pointing  out :  Madame  Montpensier  for  Made- 
moiselle (p.  65),  Verona  for  Verrua  (p.  279) ;  Louvois  is  spoken  of  as  the 
son-in-law  of  Le  Tellier  (p.  106),  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  is  said  to 
be  'now  known  as  the  Institute  of  France'  (p.  129).     The  genealogical 

'  See  the  Bevue  historique,  Taovernhve-d^cemhre  ISM. 
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« 
table  facing  p.  3^22  makes  Philip  III  the  father  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
statement  on  p.  160  that  Spain  accepted  in  1668  the  second  of  the  two 
alternatives  proposed  by  Louis  implies  that  the  Franche-Comte  was  ceded 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  the  map  facing  p.  412  the  territory  acquired  by 
France  from  the  Netherlands  in  1678  is  shown  as  acquired  in  1659.  On 
p.  330  it  is  stated  that  *  the  emperor  had  agreed  to  the  second  partition 
treaty,'  an  'if  being  no  doubt  omitted.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
book  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  is  the  series  of  medals  which 
form  headings  to  the  chapters,  and  which  show  the  changes  in  the  royal 
profile  from  1643  to  1715.  E.  M.  Lloyd. 


The  Note-Booh  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jolly,  1671-1693.  Extracts  from  the 
Church  Book  of  Altham  and  Wymond  Houses,  1649-1725,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Jolly  Family  of  IStandish  Gorton  and  Altham.  By 
N.  FiSHwiCK.     (Manchester  :  Chetham  Society.    1895.) 

This  volume  contains  some  useful  materials  for  the  historians  of  English 
nonconformity  and  personal  information  of  value  for  local  historians. 
Mr.  Jolly  is  the  dullest  of  writers,  and  the  record  of  his  religious 
experiences  and  his  sufferings  from  persecution  is  rarely  enlivened  by 
passages  of  any  human  interest.  On  p.  87,  however,  there  is  an  excellent 
story  of  a  profane  person  living  at  Haslingden  who  was  cured  of  '  inordi- 
nate affection  to  and  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  '  by  a  dream. 

This  man  dreamed  that  bee  was  taking  tobacco,  and  that  the  devil  stood  by 
him  filling  one  pipe  after  another  for  him  ;  in  the  morning  bee  sett  to  his  old 
cours  notwithstanding,  thinking  it  was  but  a  dream  ;  bnt  when  hee  came  to  take 
his  pipe,  hee  had  such  an  apprehension  that  the  devil  did  indeed  stand  by  him 
and  doe  the  office  as  hee  dreamed  that  he  was  struck  speachless  for  a  time,  and 
when  hee  came  to  himself  hee  threw  his  tobacco  in  the  fire  and  his  pipes  at  the 
walls,  resolving  never  to  meddle  more  with  it. 

Mr.  Jolly's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence of  James  II  was  received  is  of  considerable  interest.  He  and 
others  addressed  the  king  to  express  their  gratitude,  but  some  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry  opposed  this  manifestation,  and  there  was  evi- 
dently a  schism  among  the  local  nonconformists  (p.  85).  Of  the  expedition 
of  William  of  Orange  he  says,  '  It  was  strange  to  us,  who  were  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  thing  and  with  the  grounds  of  it ;  yet  wee  might 
hope  that  such  men  had  good  grounds  for  what  they  did,  and  wee  must 
needs  wish  well  to  them  as  protestants  '  (p.  91).  The  Toleration  Act  was 
a  surprise  to  him.  '  The  tydings  of  our  pubhque  liberty  established  by  law 
must  needs  affect  mee  more  than  ordinary,  having  ahnost  given  up  our 
hopes  thereof,  the  majority  of  the  Parliament  being  of  such  a  complexion  ' 
(p.  94).  As  a  rule  Mr.  Jolly's  references  to  political  events  are  very 
brief.  The  church  book  of  Altham  contains  an  example  of  a  church 
covenant  (pp.  123,  127),  and  some  curious  specimens  of  the  disciplinary 
jurisdiction  of  a  congregational  church.  In  1655,  for  instance,  Jennet 
Cunliffe  was  excommunicated  '  for  keeping  company  with  a  papist  and 
promising  him  marriage,'  and  next  year  John  Atkinson  was  suspended 
from  communion  •  for  his  unchristian  language  and  carriage  to  his  mother- 
in-law  '  (p.  128).  C.  H.  FiETH. 
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Mdmoire  Historique  sur  VAmhassade  de  France  d  Constantinople.  Par 
le  Marquis  de  Bonnac.  Publie  avec  un  Precis  de  ses  Negociations 
a  la  Porte  Ottomane,  par  M.  Charles  Schefer.  (Paris  :  Ernest 
Leroux.    1894.) 

Monsieur  de  Bonnac  was  the  ambassador  of  France  at  the  Porte  from 
September  1716  to  September  1724.  The  period  was  not  specially 
important  or  eventful  in  Turkish  history,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
ambassador's  time  was  devoted,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Eoman  catholic  religion  and  the  increase  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  French  nation  in  the  Levant.  The  first  of  these  objects  gave 
him  an  infinity  of  trouble.  France  had  for  centuries  granted  her  protection 
to  the  various  Roman  catholic  religious  orders  which  had  established 
themselves  in  the  east.  The  Jesuits  had  establishments  in  Syria  and  in 
the  Archipelago.  The  Capucins  were  yet  more  wide-spread.  Other 
orders,  including  the  Augustinians  and  the  Carmelites,  were  settled  in 
several  portions  of  the  empire.  The  editor  points  out  that  although 
most  of  the  brethren  belonging  to  these  orders  were  noted  for  the 
regularity  of  their  lives,  yet  they  were  necessarily  looked  on  with 
disfavour  by  the  Turks.  They  dared  not  conduct  a  mission  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Mussulman  population,  because  not  only  did  the  penalty 
of  death  stare  the  convert  in  the  face,  but  the  certainty  of  expulsion 
and  probability  of  death  for  the  person  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  conversion.  Even  now  a  Mussulman  who  should  avow  the  aban- 
donment of  his  faith  would  be  sure  to  be  imprisoned,  and  would  probably 
be  killed  either  publicly  or  secretly.  Fifty  years  ago  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  had  to  demand  his  passports  before  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  sultan  the  release  of  a  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for 
having  become  a  Christian.  But  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Roman  Catholics  recognised  as  clearly  as  their  successors  in  Turkey  of 
to-day,  and,  let  it  be  added,  as  protestant  missionaries  also  recognise, 
that  it  would  be  worse  than  waste  of  time  to  attempt  the  conversion  of 
Mahometans.^  They  therefore  directed  their  attention  to  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  Christians.  M.  Schefer  says  that,  having  presented  to  the 
congregation  of  the  Propaganda  too  brilliant  reports  of  their  success, 
they  directed  their  endeavours  towards  obtaining  from  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  the  recognition  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  by  so  doing  made 
union  impossible,  and  drew  upon  the  Armenians  a  most  cruel  persecu- 
tion. The  Greeks  and  Armenians  were  always  spoken  of  by  them  as 
schismatics,  and  the  efforts  of  these  missionaries  to  gain  converts  were 
too  often  characterised  by  the  absence  of  a  conciliatory  spirit — an  absence 
which  is  remarkably  in  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  religious 
orders  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  natural  that  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  bishops  should  resent  the  contemptuous  treatment  they  re- 
ceived, and  regard  the  pervert  from  their  faith  as  an  enemy.  They  had 
a  weapon  to  their  hand  which  they  constantly  used  against  the  mission- 
aries. They  called  the  attention  of  the  Turk  to  the  fact  that  while  they 
were  his  subjects  the  men  who  adopted  the  faith  of  Rome  acknowledged  a 

'  *  Les  lois  des  Turcs  sont  si  sdv^res  sur  la  religion  et  leur  superstition  si  enracinee 
que  les  papes  ont  juge  a  propos  de  defendre  aux  missionnaires  de  leur  en  parler '  (p.  148). 
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foreign  sovereign,  and,  when  they  could,  secured  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
catholic  state — in  other  words,  withdrew  from  subjection  to  their  sovereign. 
The  Turk  was  ready  enough  to  prevent  his  own  subjects  from  professing  a 
religion  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  foreign  sovereign.  It  is  worth  noting, 
indeed,  that  this  manner  of  regarding  Eoman  catholic  Armenians  and 
Greeks  with  disfavour,  as  owning  allegiance  to  a  foreign  ruler,  continued 
until  about  twenty  years  ago. 

The  position  of  France  as  the  protector  of  the  religious  orders  was 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  disputes  among  the  rival  establishments  of 
these  orders  themselves.  The  Spanish  and  Austrian  brethren  in  the  Holy 
Land  urged-  the  emperor  to  take  the  holy  places  under  his  protection,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  France.  The  French  Franciscans  naturally 
looked  to  their  own  government.  A  rivalry  thus  grew  up,  which  has  left 
its  traces  to  this  day.  From  Constantinople  to  Jerusalem  on  feast  days 
each  catholic  community  hoists  the  flag  either  of  Austria  or  France, 
according  to  the  '  protection  '  it  receives  from  one  or  the  other  country. 
To  such  an  extent  had  this  rivalry  between  the  missions  gone  that  the 
sultan  determined  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  forbidding  any  of  his  Christian 
subjects  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  French  missionaries.  This  was 
the  form  of  the  imperial  firman  : — 

There  have  come  among  us  certain  French  monks,  obstinate  as  the  devil, 
who  are  going  to  and  fro  in  our  provinces,  animated  with  the  most  detestable 
intentions.  They  try  to  make  our  Greek  and  Armenian  subjects  accept  their 
vain  doctrines ;  they  annoy  them  with  their  treacherous  preaching,  contagious 
as  the  mal  franc,  and  they  pervert  them  from  their  old  faith. 

The  firman  finishes  by  forbidding  any  Turkish  subject  to  become  a 
Roman  catholic  and  any  missionary  to  hold  communication  with  the 
Greeks  or  Armenians. 

With  questions  arising  out  of  the  rivalry  between  the  orders  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  schismatics  on  the  other,  and  with  the  disputes  between 
the  orders  themselves,  M.  de  Bonnac  had  an  unthankful  and  not  very 
useful  task — one,  too,  which  he  evidently  disliked. 

The  other  matter  with  which  he  had  been  charged— namely,  the  further- 
ance of  French  commerce  in  the  Levant— was  more  to  his  taste.  France 
exported  to  Turkey  large  quantities  of  cloth,  manufactured  in  Languedoc, 
indigo,  and  silks,  and  had  done  her  best  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 
But  England  and  Holland  had  their  '  factories  '  in  the  Levant,  and  French 
merchants  found  great  difficulty  in  competing  with  them. 

The  most  interesting  and  valuable  portion  of  the  volume  before  me  is, 
however,  a  history  of  the  French  embassies  to  Constantinople,  written  by 
M.  do  Bonnac  himself.  In  a  letter  describing  his  object  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  absence  of  any  work  by  a  French  author  giving  the  information 
which  he  considers  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  of 
France  deputed  to  the  grand  signor.  He  does  credit  to  a  well-written 
work  by  Ricaut,^  secretary  to  Lord  Winchelsea,  the  English  ambassador 

-  I  possess  a  copy  of  this  book  in  French.  The  English  original  is,  I  fancy,  very 
rare.  The  fact  that  the  translation  went  into  a  second  edition  shows  that  it  had 
been  somewhat  eagerly  sought  after.  On  the  whole  it  is  probably  the  best  account 
of  Turkey  which  down  to  that  time  had  been  published,  not  even  excepting  that  of 
KnoUes. 
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(16G0-1666),  which  had  been  translated  into  French,  but  which,  he 
remarks,  '  shows  a  hand  httle  friendly  to  France,'  and  proposes  to  do 
something  better  for  his  successors  in  the  embassy.  Accordingly  we  have 
now  the  '  Memoire  Historique  sur  I'Ambassade  de  France  a  Constanti- 
nople,' in  which,  after  pointing  out  the  intimate  relations  which  existed 
with  the  Levant  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  crusades,  the  author  gives 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  relations  with  the  Turks  from  their  entry  into  Europe 
to  the  time  of  Sultan  Soliman.  He  declares  that  the  object  of  the  first 
embassy  sent  to  the  grand  Turk  was  to  find  an  ally  against  Charles  V  of 
Austria.  The  first  French  ambassador  was  appointed  in  1534,  nearly 
fifty  years  before  Elizabeth  sent  Harborne  as  the  first  representative  of 
England  to  the  same  court.  France  succeeded  for  a  while  in  obtaining 
exclusive  privileges  by  means  of  her  *  capitulations.' 

In  the  account  given  of  each  ambassador's  work  in  Turkey  it  is 
remarkable  how  large  a  portion  is  occupied  with  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  religious  orders  themselves.  There  is  singularly  little  in 
reference  to  the  political  questions  with  which  Turkey  was  occupied,  little 
to  show  whether  the  empire  appeared  to  the  writer  to  be  progressing  or 
decaying,  and  not  much  which  is  new  or  of  permanent  value.  These 
were  matters  of  interest  outside  the  object  which  the  wTiter  had  in  view, 
and  perhaps  a  reader  has  no  right  to  begrudge  the  space  taken  up  with 
comparatively  small  questions.  The  stories  of  each  ambassador,  however, 
throw  light  on  life  in  Turkey  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
French  ambassador's  son  is  seized  and  kept  a  prisoner  in  consequence  of 
a  personal  dispute  with  a  Turkish  minister,  and  only  released  upon  the 
application  of  Lord  Winchelsea.  Another  ambassador  is  simply  shipped 
off  out  of  the  country.  Quarrels  about  the  right  to  sit  upon  a  sofa  while 
with  the  grand  vizier,  to  have  an  awning  in  a  caique  to  shelter  the 
ambassador  from  the  sun  ;  the  intervention  of  officials  to  prevent  a  fleur 
de  lis  being  placed  over  the  embassy  summer-house,  and  to  hinder  the 
construction  of  a  dome  on  a  similar  building,  show  that  we  are  still  in  a 
period  w^hen  the  grand  Turk  had  not  been  taught  to  recognise  what  was 
due  to  the  representatives  of  Christian  sovereigns.  It  is  pleasanter  to  read 
that  one  ambassador  alone  succeeded  in  withdrawing  from  Turkey  about 
two  thousand  Christian  slaves.  Other  incidental  stories  remind  us  that 
France  and  Frenchmen  were  still  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  period.  Take, 
for  example,  the  following  :  One  of  the  numerous  French  vagabonds  who 
infested  Constantinople  about  the  year  1060  went  to  the  ambassador, 
M.  de  la  Haye,  and  asked  for  charity.  When  this  was  refused  the  fellow 
threatened  that  he  would  be  revenged.  Certain  letters  of  the  ambassador 
in  cipher  had  been  intercepted  by  the  Turks,  and  the  man  boasted  that  he 
had  the  means  of  reading  the  letters  without  the  key,  and  that  he  would 
go  at  once  to  the  grand  vizier  and  decipher  the  intercepted  letters.  The 
occasion  was  no  doubt  a  very  serious  one.  If  an  enemy  even  pretended  to 
decipher  the  letters,  the  result  to  France  and  the  French  colony  might  be 
grave.  Accordingly  the  ambassador  enticed  the  man  once  more  into  the 
embassy,  and,  having  induced  him  to  go  out  upon  one  of  the  upper  veran- 
dahs, gave  orders  to  his  servants  to  throw  him  over.  This  done,  others  in 
the  garden  below  finished  him  and  buried  him.  Another  example  relates  to 
the  means  of  conversion  employed  in  the  case  of  Armenian  '  schismatics.' 
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Avedik,  the  patriarch  of  the  *  Gregorian  Armenians ' — that  is,  of  all 
the  Armenians  excepting  the  few  who  had  admitted  the  supremacy  of 
Eome — had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits.  By  the  advice  of  Father 
Braconier,  a  Jesuit,  says  M.  de  Bonnac,  and  by  the  labour  of  another. 
Father  Favillon,  the  patriarch  was  kidnapped,  put  on  board  a  French 
ship,  taken  to  France,  and  sent  to  the  Bastille,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
When  we  read,  a  few  pages  after  this  incident,  that  the  ambassador's 
two  principal  objects  were  to  repair  the  great  dome  in  Jerusalem  and  to 
bring  about  the  union  with  Rome  of  the  Armenian  schismatics,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  the  embassy  at  that  time  had  no  reason  to  boast  of 
any  great  success.  Edwin  Peaks. 

Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of  King  George  III.  First  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  Bart.,  and  now  re-edited  by  G.  F. 
Russell  Barker.  4  vols.  (London :  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1894.) 

This  now  edition  of  Walpole's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  III ' 
is  printed  on  excellent  paper  and  in  good  bold  type.  It  is  also  adorned 
by  sixteen  portraits,  well  selected  and  admirably  reproduced.  For  both 
reasons  it  is  a  most  attractive  book  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  pub- 
lishers. The  editor,  Mr.  G.  F.  R.  Barker,  has  preserved  all  the  important 
annotations  of  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  and  reprinted  the  extracts  from 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  *  Memoirs '  which  his  predecessor  printed  in  an 
appendix.  Mr.  Barker's  own  notes,  which  are  numerous,  are  almost 
entirely  biographical,  and  his  brief  accounts  of  the  minor  personages 
whose  names  appear  in  Walpole's  pages  are  most  useful  and  necessary 
explanations  of  the  text.  He  has  also  revised  Le  Marchant's  notes, 
sometimes  correcting  mistakes  or  misquotations,  sometimes  giving  refer- 
ences to  additional  information  on  the  subjects  discussed.  Mr.  Barker's 
knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  large,  and  the  work  he  has  done 
is  well  done.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  has  taken  too  narrow  a  view  of 
his  editorial  duties  to  produce  a  definitive  edition  of  the  important  work 
he  has  edited.  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  throughout  his  notes  endeavours  co 
ascertain  the  amount  of  truth  contained  in  Walpole's  statements,  to  poinc 
out  where  the  author  is  biassed,  where  he  is  insufficiently  informed,  and  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  *  Memoirs  '  as  an  historical  authority.  He 
shows,  for  instance,  that  Walpole  was  prejudiced  against  Lord  Hardwicke 
and  his  family,  against  the  Cavendishes  in  general,  and  against  Arch- 
bishop Seeker  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  he  points  out  also 
that  some  of  his  charges  against  Bute,  Bedford,  and  Mansfield  were 
unjust  and  untrue.  Mr.  Barker  shrinks  from  following  the  example  of  his 
predecessor  in  this  respect,  though  the  very  few  critical  notes  he  does  add 
prove  that  he  is  quite  capable  of  such  a  task  {e.g.  ii.  60,  131 ;  iii.  m, 
166). 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Barker  gives  a  brief  account  of  Walpole  and  of  the 
*  Memoirs,'  but  only  a  very  perfunctory  discussion  of  their  value.  He 
just  touches  the  subject  and  then  glides  away  from  it. 

In  spite  of  Walpole's  many  prejudices  and  partialities,  which  he  took  little 
pains  to  disguise,  the  value  of  these  posthumous  memoirs  to  the   historical 
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student  can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  when 
criticising  their  obvious  defects  that  Walpole  neither  claimed  the  title  of 
historian,  nor  made  any  pretence  to  infallibility.  In  the  very  first  chapter 
of  this  volume  he  is  careful  to  remind  his  readers  that  '  these  are  memoirs, 
not  history,'  and  goes  on  to  add  that  '  the  inequality  and  perhaps  even 
the  contradictory  opinions  which  may  appear  in  them,  from  being  written  at 
different  periods,  forbid  this  work  to  aim  at  the  regular  march  of  history.' 
While  in  his  'Journal  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  III,'  after  remarking 
that  authentic  papers  would  '  corroborate  the  authenticity  of  these  memoirs,'  he 
adds,  *  though  in  some  things  I  may  have  been  misinformed,  and  in  others, 
from  my  own  passions,  I  may  have  exaggerated  faults.'  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  Croker's  solemn  protests  in  the  Quarterly  Beview  (xxvii.  178,  Ixxvii.  253), 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  contemporary  writer  has  thrown  a  stronger 
light  upon  the  inner  workings  of  the  political  world  of  his  day.  The  brilliant 
and  vivacious  accounts  which  he  gives  of  the  parliamentary  debates  alone  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the  time,  while  the  details  of  the  endless 
negotiations  between  the  various  political  factions,  and  the  masterly  descriptions 
of  the  men  and  manners  of  the  last  century,  add  still  further  to  the  value  of  his 
memoirs. 

All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  because  Walpole' s  '  Memoirs  '  are  such  valuable 
materials  for  historians  that  they  deserve  to  be  edited  with  the  same 
care  and  require  to  be  scrutinised  with  the  same  minuteness  as  the 
memoirs  of  Retz  and  St.  Simon.  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant's  edition 
was  published  in  1845,  and  during  the  last  fifty  years  a  number  of 
new  documents  have  been  published,  which  throw  fresh  light  on  the 
history  of  the  first  twelve  years  of  George  Ill's  reign,  and  supply  the 
means  of  checking  Walpole's  statements.  Mr.  Barker  does  not  make 
sufficient  use  of  this  material,  and  this  error  of  omission  seriously 
diminishes  the  value  of  a  book  which  in  other  respects  deserves  nothing 
but  praise.  C.  H.  Firth. 

Le  Boman  cVime  LnjJeratrice  :  Catherine  II  de  Bussie,  d'apres  ses 
Memoires,  sa  Corres'pondmice  et  les  Documents  inedits  des  Archives 
d'Etat,  Par  K.  Waliszew^ski.  (Paris  :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie. 
1893.) 

Autour  dhm  Trone.  Catherine  II  de  Bussie  :  ses  Collaborateurs,  ses 
Ajnis,  ses  Favoris.  Par  K.  Waliszewski.  (Paris  :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit 
et  Cie.     1894.) 

The  earlier  of  these  volumes,  bulky  as  it  is,  has  already  made  its  appear- 
ance in  an  English  translation,  and  there  are  other  signs  that  the  work 
has  achieved  a  success  among  the  general  reading  public  which,  con- 
sidering the  brilliancy  of  some  of  the  writing,  the  force  of  much  of  the 
characterisation,  and  the  extraordinary  amount  of  information  throughout 
presented  in  a  readable  form,  it  would  be  unfair  to  describe  as  a  s^ccces  de 
scandale.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  from  almost  his  first  page  to 
almost  his  last  the  author  has  scrupulously  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  for  introducing  the  kind  of  anecdote  or  allusion  to  be  expected 
in  a  *  romance '  on  such  a  theme,  and  this  all  the  more  freely  since  he  is 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  telling  a  story  or  conveying  a  charge  without  com- 
promising himself  by  avowing  a  belief  in  its  truth.     The  foolish  fiction  as 
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to  Frederick  the  Great's  fatherhood  of  Catherine,  which  was  effectually 
exploded  by  Sybel  in  one  of  the  last  of  the  articles  contributed  by  him  to 
his  journal,  1  is,  of  course,  only  revived  here  in  order  to  be  demolished 
over  again  ;  but  the  ghastly  legend  which  connects  Poniatowski's  throne 
with  Catherine's  death  is  not  only  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  bombast 
hardly  excusable  on  account  of  the  patriotic  indignation  that  may  be 
supposed  to  have  inspired  it,  but  guaranteed  at  second  hand  on  the 
authority  of  un  historien  de  ])re7nier  ordre,  le  pere  Kalijiha.  One  may, 
however,  in  common  candour  allow  that  any  attempt  at  giving  a  true 
picture  of  Catherine  and  her  surroundings  required  a  courageous  resolution 
to  let  in  the  light  of  day  upon  the  corruptions  and  abominations  which 
choked,  or  all  but  choked,  her  way  to  glory,  while  the  time  has  likewise 
arrived  for  showing  her  and  her  life  as  what  they  were,  and  not  as  what 
flattery  and  satire  have  in  turns  described  them  to  have  been.  Granted  the 
feasibility  of  executing  his  task  in  the  way  which  he  has  deliberately  pro- 
posed to  himself,  M.  Waliszewski  must  be  allowed  to  have  fairly  met  its 
responsibilities  as  a  whole.  Although,  to  judge  from  his  bibliography, 
he  has  accumulated  materials  in  superabundance  for  the  purpose,  and 
although,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  part  of  his  labour  has  been  made 
easier  for  him  by  the  researches  of  M.  BilbassoF,  which  unfortunately  still 
remain  a  sealed  book  for  western  readers,  he  has  not  attempted  to  write 
a  biography  of  Catherine,  still  less  to  summarise  the  history  of  Russia 
under  her  eventful  reign  of  thirty-four  years.  Indeed,  from  the  period  of 
her  accession  to  autocracy  onwards,  no  attempt  is  made  to  observe  the 
chronological  sequence  of  events,  and  we  move  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Orlofs  and  Zoubofs  with  a  rapidity  that  in  a  less  lucid  writer 
might  occasionally  prove  puzzling.  M.  Waliszewski's  method  is  to  analyse 
seriatim  in  a  long  succession  of  chapters  his  heroine's  character  and 
qualities,  her  modes  of  life  and  spheres  of  activity,  her  labours,  her 
aspirations  and  her  relaxations,  and  the  choice  of  agents  and  instruments 
with  whose  aid  they  were  carried  on.  This  method  is,  of  course,  full  of 
inconveniences  and  difficulties ;  and  of  these  the  most  obvious  is  the 
danger  of  constant  repetition,  which  the  author  of  these  volumes  cannot 
be  congratulated  on  having  avoided.  This,  however,  is  of  less  conse- 
quence where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  mass  of  unfamiliar  detail  has 
to  be  digested  into  a  consistent  whole ;  and  M.  Waliszewski's  view  of 
Catherine  is  rarely  inconsistent  with  itself,  even  where  the  writer  brings 
home  inconsistencies  to  his  heroine.  His  summary  of  her  character  at 
the  close  of  his  first  volume  is  indisputably  an  excellent  piece  of  writing, 
and  exhibits  the  keenest  shafts  that  have  been  discharged  in  the  course  of 
the  previous  narrative  neatly  disposed  side  by  side,  as  in  a  well-ordered 
quiver.  A  second  difficulty  of  a  more  serious  kind  is  perhaps  more  likely 
to  escape  notice.  Catherine  herself  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  works  of  her  'master  '  Voltaire  should  in  their  final  edition  be  printed 
in  the  strict  chronological  order  of  their  production — autrement  perso?i7ie 
n'y  co7nprendra  rien.  The  principle  underlying  the  wish  applies  even 
more  strongly  to  any  endeavour  to  explain  to  one's  self  or  others  the 
complicated  growth  of  a  wholly  uncommon  human  life.  After,  in  a  long 
series  of  lively  essays,  the  extraordinary  personality  with  which  they  are 

'  '  Eine  Tochter  dreier  Vater,'  Historische  Zeitschrift,  Ixx.  (iieueFolge,  xxxiv.),  1893. 
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concerned  Las  been  examined  and  discussed  from  almost  every  conceivable 
point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  study  of  all,  viz.  that  of  the  princess 
of  Zerbst's  gradual  development  into  a  great  historical  individuality — or, 
as  her  keenest  critic  would  have  called  it,  the  process  of  her  *  Catherinisa- 
tion  ' — remains  behind. 

As  a  matter  of  course  M.  Waliszewski  is  far  too  clever  not  to  perceive, 
and  indeed  on  more  occasions  than  one  points  out  to  his  readers,  the 
sufficiently  startling  variations  observable  in  Catherine  and  her  surround- 
ings, as  they  come  on  the  stage  at  different  periods  in  her  imperial  career. 
He  dwells  on  thein  with  special  emphasis  in  those  passages  of  his  chapter 
entitled  '  Idees  et  Principes  '  which  bear  upon  her  conceptions  of  religious 
toleration,  and  indeed  on  her  attitude  towards  religion  and  its  ministers 
in  general.  Yet  more  striking,  though  in  part  more  directly  explicable 
by  those  considerations  of  immediate  policy  which  in  point  of  fact  were 
at  all  times  paramount  with  this  extraordinary  woman,  is  the  history  of 
her  liberal  ideas  in  matters  of  state  government.  For  neither  the  fears 
excited  by  the  pretender  Pougatchef  about  the  middle  of  her  reign,  nor 
the  tempting  opportunity  for  accomplishing  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland  offered  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  utter  submersion  of  the  liberalism  of  the  authoress  of  the  famous 
'  Instruction  for  the  Legislative  Commission  ' — if  indeed  the  plagiarisms 
in  this  composition  allow  us  to  speak  of  its  authorship.  Elsewhere  ^I. 
Waliszewski  shows  himself  fully  alive  to  the  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  different  phases  of  Catherine's  intellectual  consciousness  or  in- 
sight. Thus  he  points  out  with  some  sagacity  that  her  anxiety  to  con- 
ciliate to  herself  the  goodwill  of  the  Russian  *  public,'  which  in  her 
'  Memoirs '  she  is  made  to  express  in  reference  to  the  time  when  the 
Orlofs  were  tampering  with  the  army  in  the  interests  of  the  contemplated 
coup  cVetat,  sits  oddly  upon  the  empress  of  twenty  years'  standing — the 
date  about  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  written  these  '  Memoirs  ' — at  a 
stage  of  her  life  when  she  had  sufficiently  learnt  to  know,  and  had  scant 
hesitation  in  saying,  to  what  in  her  estimation  that  '  public  '  amounted. 
According  to  his  wont  M,  Waliszewski  commits  himself  neither  to  ac- 
cepting nor  to  rejecting  the  genuineness  of  these  '  Memoirs,'  but  he  quotes 
from  them  abundantly,  as  if  they  were  not  more  open  to  suspicion  than 
are  the  delightful  letters  of  the  empress  en  neglige  to  hev  souffre-douleur 
Grimm.  For  my  part  I  inchne  to  agree  with  that  line  critic  the  late 
K.  Hillebrand  that  the  truth  as  to  Catherine's  authorship  of  the 
*  Memoirs '  lies  somewhere  between  tlie  simple  acceptance  of  the  fact  by 
Sybel  and  Rambaud  and  the  flat  denial  of  it  by  Bernhardi,  thougli  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  view  taken  by  the  last-named  historian  has 
in  its  favour  a  most  explicit  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  empress  her- 
self. A  journal  or  notebook  may  have  been  kept  by  her  in  the  weary 
years  of  her  married  life,  when  she  had  not  yet  found  a  more  attractive 
outlet  for  that  love  of  pen  and  ink  which  was  part  of  her  nature ;  and 
this  may  have  fallen  into  unscrupulous  hands,  which  manipulated  or 
mangled  it  before  it  came  into  those  of  Herzen.  For  that  this  publica- 
tion, whatever  its  origin  and  history,  represents  the  reminiscences  and 
reflexions  of  Catherine  in  the  days  of  her  maturity  it  is  impossible  to 
believe ;  while  there  is  internal  evidence  which  prevents  us  from  suppos- 
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ing  it  to  have  been  written,  as  it  stands,  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  her 
life. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  on  matters  of  greater  importance  than  the 
genuineness  of  the  '  Memoirs  '  M.  Waliszewski,  whether  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  impartiality  or  from  regard  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  diplomatic  style  which  he  likes  occasionally  to  affect,  thinks  it 
sufficient  to  hint  or  hesitate  behef.  So  with  regard  to  the  murder  of 
Peter  III,  which  Voltaire  w^ith  more  courage  (of  a  kind)  professed  to  be 
able  to  ignore,  or  even  to  judge  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  satisfactory 
results  upon  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Semiramis.  The  ineffable  in- 
solence of  the  passage  will  be  remembered  : 

Je  sais  qu'on  liii  reproche  quelques  bagatelles  au  sujet  de  son  mari ;  mais  ce 
sont  des  affaires  de  famille  dont  je  ne  me  niele  point ;  et  d'ailleurs  il  n'est  pas 
mal  qu'on  ait  una  faute  A  reparer :  cela  engage  a  faire  de  grands  efforts  pour 
forcer  le  public  a  I'estime  et  a  I'admiration. 

So,  again,  the  question  as  to  whether  Catherine  intended  to  disinherit 
Paul  is  left  open  by  her  modern  critic  ;  in  truth  the  evidence  as  to  any 
such  intention  is  mere  hearsay  or  literary  imagination,  and  the  scene  in 
which,  while  Catherine  lies  on  her  death-bed,  Paul  and  Bezborodko 
discover  and  destroy  the  envelope  tied  with  a  black  ribbon  and  containing 
the  disinheriting  document,  though  very  dramatically  told  by  M.  Wali- 
szewski, is  candidly  described  by  him  as  a  '  legend.' 

The  strong  side  of  the  author  of  these  volumes  is  his  power  of 
characterisation,  which,  arguing  (as  is  inevitable)  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  from  fche  portraits  of  Catherine  herself  and  Patiomkine  (the 
spelling  of  '  Potemkin  '  is  wholly  condemned),  or  of  statesmen  like  Sievers 
and  men  of  letters  like  Diderot,  to  sketches  which  I  at  least  have  no  corre- 
sponding means  of  controlling,  I  feel  compelled  to  rate  high.  Of  Catherine 
herself  the  picture  drawn  in  these  volumes  is  consistent  and  natural, 
accounting  both  for  her  recklessness  in  choosing  and  for  her  skilfulness 
in  using  men ;  convicting  her  from  her  own  lips  as  a  commenccuse  iwo- 
fessionnelle,  and  showing  that,  as  action  rather  than  thought  was  what  really 
occupied  her  mind,  so  a  political  purpose,  or  at  least  a  readiness  to  turn 
them  to  a  political  account,  is  to  be  detected  in  most  of  her  occupations 
and  amusements,  even  in  those  literary  diversions  and  correspondences 
to  which  she  owed  a  large  proportion  of  her  contemporary  fame.  As  for 
the  long  list  of  her  favourites,  M.  Waliszewski  has,  with  no  ordinary  skill, 
succeeded  in  investing  one  and  all  of  them—  down  to  the  Lanskois  and 
the  Mamonofs — with  something  like  an  individuality  of  their  own.  We 
learn  incidentally  that  during  her  reign  as  empress  Catherine  never,  except 
in  a  single  instance,  admitted  any  but  a  born  Russian  to  the  functions  of 
favourite  ;  the  exception  was  Zoritch— a  queer  choice  in  other  respects — 
and  '  even  he  was  of  Slav  origin— a  Serb  or  a  Croatian.'  More  interesting, 
perhaps  because  less  inclining  of  their  kind  to  sameness,  is  the  gallery  of 
statesmen,  native  and  foreign,  in  Catherine's  service  exhibited  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  of  these  volumes.  Panine  and  Bezborodko  in  par- 
ticular make  a  couple  of  cabinet  pictures  in  which,  all  but  incredible  as 
may  seem  the  indolence  of  the  one  and  the  grossness  of  the  other,  I  know 
of  no  reason  for  suspecting  caricature. 

Some  of  M.  Waliszewski's  readers  may  be  of  opinion  that  his  pages 
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derive  additional  vivacity  from  the  frequent  reflexions  to  be  found  in  them, 
in  connexion  with  certain  topics  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  privileged, 
as  affecting  the  personal  sentiments  of  the  writer.  These  sentiments 
might  possibly  be  allowed  to  justify  tlie  passionate  bitterness  with  which 
he  notes  not  only  Catherine's  but  also  Maria  Theresa's  share  in  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  although  it  is  absurd  to  accuse  the  latter  of 
systematic  hypocrisy.  But  his  repeated  allusions  to  the  Franco-Russian 
relations  of  to-day  (or  was  it  yesterday  ?)  here  and  there  approach  the 
ridiculous,  while  his  sneers  at  anything  and  everything  German  (including 
Catherine's  own  German  nationality)  are  in  the  worst  taste  of  the  boule- 
vards. I  need  not  quote  any  instance  either  of  the  rodomontade  or  of 
the  spitefulness  which  go  some  way  towards  spoihng  the  attractive 
qualities  of  these  volumes.  But  so  well-informed  a  person  as  M. 
Waliszewski  should  not  allow  his  prejudices  to  get  the  better  of  his 
facts.  On  an  early  page  he  states  that  the  line  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  formed 
one  of  eight  branches  of  a  house  which  in  none  of  these  divisions 
became  known  to  fame  before  the  advent  of  his  heroine.  If  he  thinks 
the  '  old  Dessauer '  not  worth  mentioning,  how  about  the  Anhalt  of 
whom  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  him  was  incarnate  the  spirit 
of  militant  Calvinism,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  thirty  years' 
war?  A.  W.  Waed. 


The  Bevolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era,  1789-1815.  By  J.  H.  Eose, 
M.A.  Cambridge  Historical  Series.  (Cambridge  :  at  the  University 
Press.     1894.) 

The  writer  who  attempts  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  a  small  manual 
the  events  of  the  period  from  1789  to  1815  has  to  contend  with  peculiar 
difficulties  in  the  superabundance  of  material  and  in  the  temptation  to 
indulge  a  partisan  spirit.  Mr.  Rose  has  overcome  both  of  these  diffi- 
culties. He  has  made  a  good  use  of  the  most  recently  published  authorities, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  Russia 
and  of  Waterloo.  He  has  approached  very  nearly  to  absolute  impartiality. 
He  has  rightly  aimed  at  showing  '  the  connexion,  too  often  ignored, 
between  the  earlier  and  later  phases  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  '  and 
enables  his  readers  to  see  that  the  consulate  and  empire  were  the 
natural  sequel  of  the  rule  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  and  the 
directory,  and  thus  assists  them  to  form  a  reasonable  judgment  respecting 
the  central  personage  of  this  epoch,  the  great  Napoleon.  Mr.  Rose  has 
succeeded  in  placing  Napoleon's  career  in  its  true  connexion  with  the 
general  course  of  events.  Thus  he  shows  that  Napoleon  did  not  overturn 
political  liberty  in  France,  because  political  liberty  did  not  exist.  Since 
the  storming  of  the  Tuileries  France  had  always  been  subject  to  arbi- 
trary and  irresponsible  power.  The  desire  for  parliamentary  government 
had  scarcely  spread  beyond  the  comparatively  small  class  of  educated  men 
who  had  been  butchered  or  silenced  in  the  Terror  and  subsequent  times  of 
violence.  What  the  majority  had  instinctively  desired,  social  equality  and 
material  well-being.  Napoleon  by  his  vigorous  rule  and  organising  ability 
consolidated.  Merely  for  making  himself  a  monarch  Napoleon  is,  per- 
haps, no  more  blameworthy  than  Caesar  or  Cromwell. 
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Even  the  most  characterfstic  and  most  fatal  part  of  Napoleon's  system, 
his  foreign  policy,  had  its  precedent  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  republic. 
Mr.  Eose  has  dealt  another  blow  to  the  perverse  prejudice  that  the  French 
republic  was  a  gentle,  inoffensive  society,  assailed  by  what  Victor  Hugo 
terms  '  that  heap  of  tigers,  the  kings.'  He  shows  once  more  that  the 
English  government  only  took  up  arms  after  provocations'^which  would 
have  been  as  decisive  if  they  had  been  given  by  Louis  XIV.  As  for  the 
monarchs  of  eastern  Europe,  they  were  far  more  anxious  to  divide  Poland 
than  to  extirpate  political  heresy.  The  double  device  of  making  conquest 
palatable  to  the  vanquished  by  abolishing  outworn  institutions,  and  to 
the  commo];!  soldier  by  conniving  at  pillage,  was  at  least  as  familiar  to 
the  directory  as  to  the  first  consul  and  emperor.  True  it  is  that  Napoleon 
substituted  for  vague  aggression  a  methodic  scheme  of  subjecting  Europe 
to  France.  And  here  we  may  think  that  Mr.  Rose  does  not  preserve  an 
absolute  consistency  of  view.  When  he  says  that  France  under  the  con- 
sulate was  ready  for  *  a  return  to  the  Romano- Gallic  ideal  of  equal 
citizenship  in  one  great  state  controlled  and  safeguarded  by  an  enlightened 
Cassarism,'  he  is  surely  far  more  accurate  than  when  he  ascribes  to 
Napoleon  the  aim  '  to  found  the  United  States  of  Europe  under  the 
supremacy  of  France,'  if  this  means  that  national  rights  found  any  recog- 
nition in  Napoleon's  plan.  Whatever  Napoleon  may  have  professed,  all 
his  acts  point  to  a  political  ideal  derived  from  Roman  history,  in  which  a 
governing  state  enlarged  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent  rules  under  forms 
of  alliance  a  number  of  helpless  dependents,  and  recognises  little  more 
than  temporary  rights  in  those  peoples  which  for  the  moment  it  cannot 
subdue.  M.  Taine  has  dwelt  with  his  usual  force  of  rhetoric  upon  the 
influence  which  this  Roman  conception  of  empire  exercised  over  the  mind 
of  Napoleon,  and  even  if  he  has  overstated  his  case  he  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  those  who  speak  as  if  the  Napoleonic  empire  were  merely  sub- 
sidiary to  the  continental  system,  and  as  if  Napoleon  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  merely  negative  achievement  of  ruining  England. 
Therefore,  while  we  agree  with  Mr.  Rose  that  '  Napoleon's  wars  after  1807 
had  a  vital  connexion  with  his  continental  system,'  and  that  they  were 
directed  to  *  securing  a  lasting  peace  and  the  undisputed  supremacy  of 
France,'  we  do  not  see  the  inconsistency  of  saying  that  they  were  '  solely 
the  result  of  an  unbridled  ambition  ; '  for  all  the  conditions  which  had 
made  the  Roman  supremacy  possible,  durable,  and  beneficial  had  been  so 
much  changed  in  modern  Europe  that  a  French  supremacy  of  the  same 
kind  was  merely  the  dream  of  an  overwrought  imagination.  It  might  have 
been  worth  while  to  indicate  briefly  the  circumstances  which  predisposed 
a  man  of  so  much  practical  insight  as  Napoleon  to  base  his  whole  policy 
upon  such  an  illusion.  F.  C.  Montague. 


Charles  Bogier  (1800-1885),  cVapres  des  documents  inedits.    Par  Ernest 
DiscAiLLES.    Quatre  tomes.    (Bruxelles  :  J.  Lebegue  et  Cie.    1892-95.) 

The  four  volumes  before  us  are  by  far  the  most  important  contribution 
to  Belgian  history  which  has  been  made  for  some  time  past.  For  the 
hfe  of  Rogier,  as  M.  Discailles  says  in  his  preface,  is  in  some  respects 
identical  with  that  of  the  Belgian  people  during  more  than  half  a  century. 
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He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Belgian  independence  and  a  member  of 
the  provisional  government  of  1830  ;  he  held  office  for  a  period  of  over 
twenty  years  in  Belgian  ministries,  and  his  name  is  associated  with  most 
of  the  important  educational  and  economic  measures  which  were  passed 
during  his  public  career.  The  railway  system  of  Belgium,  second  only  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  was  largely  his  work ;  he  has  left  his  mark  upon 
both  the  schools  and  universities  of  his  country,  while  in  his  management 
of  foreign  affairs  from  1861  to  1868  he  showed  considerable  skill  in  hand- 
ling the  awkward  Luxemburg  question  and  in  freeing  the  Scheldt  from 
tolls  and  dues.  He  was  not,  of  course,  any  more  than  M.  Frere-Orban 
or  M.  Beernaert,  his  successors  on  the  small  stage  of  Belgian  politics,  a 
great  statesman.  The  most  that  can  be  honestly  claimed  for  him  is  that 
of  all  his  fellow-countrymen  he  approached  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  a 
moderate  liberal  politician.  He  was  essentially  a  whig  in  opinions,  but 
he  was  not  a  whig  by  birth  or  family  connexions.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  one  else  he  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  exception  to  that  daring 
aphorism  of  the  late  Emile  de  Laveleye  that  no  Belgian  could  be  a 
moderate  liberal,  but  must  throw  in  his  lot  with  either  clericals  or 
radicals.  But  he  was  fortunately  free  from  pedantic  scruples  about  his 
party,  and  was  quite  prepared,  as  in  1829,  to  act  with  his  opponents  for  a 
common  end.  To  those  who  know  what  politics  mean  in  Belgium  this 
is  no  slight  distinction.  His  weakness  seems  to  have  been  a  curious 
want  of  tact  in  dealing  with  his  sovereign,  whom  he  often  offended  in 
minor  points.  His  intense  dislike  of  personal  questions  and  his  indiffer- 
ence to  those  local  affairs  which  interest  electors  more  than  la  haute  poli- 
tique stood  in  his  way  as  a  statesman  and  greatly  interfered  with  his 
success  as  a  candidate.  But  his  personal  character  stood  high,  and  if  he 
was  not  a  great  man  he  was  at  least  a  good  one.  His  life  is  conveniently 
divided  by  his  biographer  into  four  periods.  The  first  extends  from  his 
birth  in  1800  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Belgian  revolution  in  1830  ;  the 
second  terminates  with  the  final  ratification  of  Belgian  independence  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  of  the  twenty-four  articles  by  Holland  in 
1839  ;  the  third  covers  the  period  of  his  second  and  third  ministries, 
which  ended  with  his  resignation  in  1852 ;  and  the  last  takes  us  from 
that  date  to  his  death  in  1885. 

Rogier's  early  career  was  that  of  most  continental  statesmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Like  Crispi,  Stambuloff,  and  almost  every  French 
politician  who  has  risen  to  eminence,  he  was  a  journalist  and  a  barrister 
before  he  took  to  politics.  His  father  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
imperial  army,  and  died  on  the  famous  retreat  from  Moscow  in  1H12, 
leaving  his  family  practically  unprovided  for.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
Charles  began  to  earn  his  living  as  a  private  tutor,  occupying  his  leisure 
with  reading  first-class  authors  and  writing  third-class  verses,  no  worse 
and  no  better  than  those  which  the  English  statesmen  of  the  last  century 
used  to  turn  out  in  their  youth.  It  is  impossible  to  share  the  admiration 
of  his  biographer  for  his  early  poems.  He  denounces  tyrants  and  praises 
republicans,  as  scores  of  juvenile  bards  had  done  before  him,  and  won  a 
medal  for  a  prize  ode  on  the  death  of  Madame  Roland.  But  he  soon 
found  more  profitable  employment  for  his  pen.  In  1824  he  joined  several 
other  young  men,  who  subsequently  made  their  mark  in  Belgian  politics, 
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in  starting  a  daily  newspaper  at  Liege,  which,  under  the  title  of  Mathieu 
Laensbergh,  afterwards  altered  to  Le  Politique,  advocated  independent 
liberal  opinions.  The  original  name  was  suggested  by  that  of  an  almanac 
which  had  just  been  'excluded  from  a  neighbouring  kingdom  for  the 
boldness  of  its  forecasts.'  The  patient  industry  of  M.  Discailles  has  ran- 
sacked the  files  of  the  paper  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  exact 
share  which  his  hero  took  in  the  editorial  work.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Eogier  himself  would  have  cared  to  have  his  leading  articles 
identified,  for  he  is  quoted  as  making  the  sensible  remark.  Si  i^ersonne  a 
Lidge  ne  connaissait  personnellement  les  redacteurs  du  '  Mathieu,'  nous 
aurions  deux  fois  plus  d'abonnes  et  cent  fois  plus  d'autoritd.  But  his 
reputation  for  consistency  suffers  less  than  that  of  some  statesmen  would 
if  their  anonymous  contributions  to  the  press  were  collated  with  their 
public  speeches. 

Meanwhile  Rogier  had  been  reading  for  the  bar,  and  was  admitted  as 
an  advocate  in  1826.  But  he  cared  more  for  politics  than  law,  and  events 
in  Belgium  soon  gave  him  the  chance  of  a  political  career.  The  Van 
Maanen  cabinet  was  profoundly  unpopular.  Catholics  as  well  as  liberals 
joined  hands  against  the  common  foe.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  revo^ 
lutions,  their  grievances  were  of  a  practical  rather  than  a  constitutional 
nature.  De  Gerlache,  in  his  '  Histoire  du  Royaume  des  Pays-Bas,'  has 
pointed  out  the  immense  preponderance  of  the  Dutch  over  the  Belgian 
element  in  all  the  offices  of  state.  The  taxes  known  as  abatage  and 
mouture  were  most  unpopular,  and  in  the  year  when  Le  Politique  re- 
placed the  Mathieu  Laensbergh  the  union  of  catholics  and  liberals,  which 
it  supported,  soon  made  its  influence  felt.  The  '  three  glorious  days  of 
July '  in  Paris  set  an  example  which  Belgium  was  not  slow  to  follow. 
Rogier,  who  had  just  come  under  the  press  law  for  an  article  on  the  elec- 
tions at  Liege,  lost  no  time  in  exchanging  the  pen  for  the  sword.  Ten 
days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Brussels  he  left  Liege  at  the 
head  of  a  corps  of  volunteers  for  that  city. 

During  the  nine  years'  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Belgium 
Rogier  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  common  sense,  who  recognised  that 
pohtics  are  generally  *  an  affair  of  second  best.'  Upon  his  arrival  in 
Brussels  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  '  administrative  committee,'  which, 
under  the  altered  style  of  the  '  provisional  government,'  held  office  for  five 
critical  months.  There  was  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
future  of  the  country.  De  Potter,  whom  the  revolution  had  restored  to 
public  life,  wished  to  proclaim  a  republic  at  once  ;  Rogier  desired  to  await 
the  assembhng  of  a  national  congress,  and,  though  he  actually  composed 
the  notes  of  a  speech  on  the  republican  side,  was  converted  by  the  royahst 
arguments  when  the  debate  came  on.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  at 
one  moment  the  idea  of  entrusting  the  supreme  power  to  Rogier  himself 
was  seriously  mooted.  M.  Discailles  quotes  (ii.  86,  108)  a  curious  letter 
addressed  to  Rogier  in  January  1831,  in  which  the  writer  says,  On  parte 
beaiccoup  de  vous  7iiettre  un  sceptre  en  main  ;  and  the  rumour  is  confirmed 
by  Rogier's  brother  Firmin  and  his  old  collaborator  Lebeau.  There  is 
no  proof  that  he  coveted  the  doubtful  honour,  and  when  the  headship  of 
the  state  was  discussed  in  the  national  congress  he  voted  first  for  the  due 
de  Nemours,  and  then,  when  Louis  Philippe  declined  to  allow  his  son  to 
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accept  tlie  Belgian  throne,  for  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  More  sagacious 
than  the  deputy  of  Liege,  Lord  Palmerston  had  from  the  first  advised  the 
Belgians  to  choose  Leopold  as  their  king  and  marry  him  to  a  French 
princess.  When  the  provisional  government  resigned  its  powers  into  the 
hands  of  the  regent  Surlet  de  Chokier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  hold 
office  during  the  interregnum,  Rogier  dropped  temporarily  into  the  second 
rank.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  pushed  his  claims  with  the  assiduity  of 
other  politicians,  and  was  content  with  the  post  of  aide-de-camp  to  the 
regent.  He  was  soon  named  provisional  minister  of  public  safety,  and 
then  transferred  to  Antwerp  as  governor  of  that  important  province,  then 
in  a  very  unsettled  state.  He  took  part  in  the  '  ten  days'  campaign,'  and 
received  Leopold  I  on  his  first  state  visit  to  the  commercial  capital  of 
Belgium.  But  he  was  never  very  popular  with  the  people  of  Antwerp 
during  his  long  connexion  with  their  city.  They  thought  him  too  much 
of  a  politician  and  too  little  of  a  business  man,  because  he  declared  him- 
self to  be  avant  tout  le  representant  de  mon  pays  (iv.  205),  refusing  to 
adopt  what  he  described  (iii.  158)  as  le  culte  exclusif  des  interets  materiels 
— a  creed  which  has  always  been  in  vogue  with  the  shrewd  merchants  of 
Antwerp.  But  one  of  his  first  objects  when  he  became  minister  of  the 
interior  in  1832  was  the  promotion  of  a  railway  from  Antwerp  to  Cologne. 
His  first  tenure  of  office  was  also  marked  by  the  coolness  and  decision 
with  which  he  suppressed  the  authors  of  the  so-called  '  sack  of  Brussels,' 
a  popular  rising  against  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange.  Why 
he  resigned  in  August  1884  is  not  quite  clear  ;  but  we  are  told  byLebeau 
that  the  real  reason  was  disagreement  with  the  king. 

In  1840  he  was  appointed  minister  of  public  works  and  education,  a 
position  for  which  his  tastes  well  fitted  him.  He  never  lost  his  love  of 
learning  or  his  desire  to  instruct  others.  Historical  students  will  grate- 
fully remember  his  vote  in  the  chamber  for  a  subsidy  to  the  BoUandists, 
and  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  (ii.  377)  to  writers  of  Belgian  history. 
Classical  scholars  found  in  him  a  defender  of  their  favourite  studies  ;  men 
of  letters  knew  him  as  the  patron  of  Sainte-Beuve,  and  philologists  will 
recall  his  scheme  for  a  Flemish  academy.  Recent  events  in  Belgium 
have  invested  this  attempt  with  a  political  as  well  as  a  philological 
interest.  At  one  period  he  even  contemplated  writing  a  history  of  his 
own  times,  as  well  as  a  monograph  on  women  of  the  sixteenth  century 
with  special  reference  to  his  own  country  (iv.  9-11).  But  these  projects 
were  never  carried  out.  His  educational  policy  found  the  bitterest  oppo- 
sition from  the  clerical  party.  Yet  he  desired  to  have  an  end  to  the 
ancient  feud  between  catholics  and  liberals,  and  wished  to  see  the  nation 
divided  into  conservateurs  progressistes  and  conservateiirs  stationnaires. 

His  third  ministry,  which  lasted  from  1847  to  1852,  coincided  with 
the  February  revolution  and  the  coup  d'etat  in  Paris,  and  it  was  to  the 
credit  of  the  Belgian  ministers  that  neither  of  those  events  had  any  evil 
effects  upon  the  little  kingdom.  M.  Discailles,  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
contrast  in  the  most  striking  manner,  has  printed  in  parallel  columns  a 
diary  of  that  memorable  week  in  February  1848,  showing  how  each  day 
was  spent  in  Paris  and  in  Brussels  (iii.  226-280).  Belgium  had  the 
sense  to  make  reforms,  while  France  made  revolutions.  We  must,  how- 
ever, defend  Rogier's  reform  bill  against  his  biographer.     The  minister 
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rightly,  as  we  think,  decided  to  exclude  from  parliament  salaried  func- 
tionaries whose  incomes  depended  upon  government  (iii.  256).  M. 
Discailles  criticises  this  on  the  ground  that  it  has  lowered  the  level  of 
debate  by  narrowing  the  area  of  selection.  But  he  does  not  attach  suffi- 
cient importance  to  the  desirability  of  having  men  of  independence  in 
parliament.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  he  writes  of  another  electoral 
measure,  which  Eogier  adopted  some  years  later,  without  any  perception 
of  its  grave  abuses.  We  refer  to  the  minister's  acceptance  of  M.  Orts's 
proposal  to  add  six  new  members  to  the  chamber.  At  that  time  the 
ministerial  majority  had  sunk  to  one  vote,  and  it  was  known  that  four 
out  of  the  six  new  seats  would  fall  to  ministerial  candidates.  A  more 
flagrant  piece  of  gerrymandering  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  there 
was  some  excuse  for  the  tactics  of  the  opposition,  who  retired  in  a 
body,  in  the  approved  fashion  of  the  modern  Greek  legislators,  by  way  of 
protest.  Nor  can  we  reckon  the  author's  political  judgment  very  high 
when  we  find  him  ascribing  the  attacks  of  the  Bonapartist  press  upon  the 
Eogier  cabinet  to  *  the  very  natural  feeling  of  hostility  which  an  absolute 
government  shows  for  liberal  ministers  '  (iii.  423).  Is  not  M.  Discailles 
aware  that  the  most  '  absolute  government '  of  Europe  is  often  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  '  liberal  ministers  '  of  other  countries,  that  autocrats  have 
been  known  to  smile  upon  republics  and,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  *  keep  a 
large  stock  of  liberal  constitutions  on  hand  for  exportation '  ?  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  dead  set  made  by  the  Bonapartists  against  both  Eogier 
and  his  brother,  the  Belgian  representative  in  Paris,  was  due  to  other 
reasons. 

His  fourth  and  last  ministry,  which  lasted  from  1857  to  1868,  ex- 
hibited Eogier  in  a  new  light ;  for  during  the  larger  part  of  that  period 
he  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  no  sinecure  at  that  crisis  in 
European  history.  The  recognition  of  the  Italian  kingdom  was  no  easy 
matter  for  a  minister  who  had  to  consider  the  feelings  of  the  pope  and  the 
ex-king  of  Naples  on  the  one  hand  and  to  reckon  with  France  and 
England  on  the  other.  But  the  Luxemburg  question  was  the  biggest 
with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal,  and  his  solution,  had  it  been 
adopted,  might  have  saved  much  future  danger,  of  which  we  have, 
perhaps,  not  yet  heard  the  last.  Count  Beust  had  suggested  that  Luxem- 
burg should  be  awarded  to  Belgium,  to  which  it  had  been  lost  by  the  treaty 
of  1839,  in  exchange  for  the  eight  cantons  of  Hainault  and  Namur,  which 
were  to  go  to  France.  Eogier,  while  refusing  to  be  a  party  to  any  cession 
of  Belgian  territory,  offered  to  buy  the  grand  duchy  from  the  king  of 
Holland  for  hard  cash.  He  felt  a  keen  desire  to  recover  the  ground 
which  Belgium  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  by  the  treaty  of  1839, 
all  the  more  so  as  he  had  voted  for  that  treaty  not  because  he  approved 
of  its  provisions,  but  because  he  regarded  them  as  the  best  obtainable  at 
that  moment.     Eogier' s  plan  came,  however,  to  nothing. 

From  his  retirement  from  office  to  his  death  he  continued  to  take  a 
more  or  less  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  never  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  chamber,  and  continued  to  defend  moderate  liberalism  against  what 
has  been  called  de  Veau  henite  en  ebullition.  He  spent  his  last  years  in  the 
house  in  the  Eue  Galilee  at  Brussels,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  as 
a  national  testimonial,  writing  verses,  rereading  the  old  favourites  of  his 
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youth,  and  enjoying  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign  and  politicians  of  both 
parties.  There  was  nothing  of  the  heroic  about  him,  and  he  never  pre- 
tended to  be  a  genius.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  think  that 
it  was  necessary  for  M.  Discailles  to  give  us  1,486  pages  about  him. 
Belgian  critics  have  already  groaned  under  the  excessive  materials  which 
the  industrious  professor  of  Ghent  has  collected.  But  the  materials  in 
any  case,  if  they  w^ere  to  be  of  use  to  the  politician  or  historian,  should 
have  been  provided  with  an  index.  Rogier  himself  was  a  model  of  concise- 
ness. His  '  Notes  et  Souvenirs,'  which  are  all  that  he  left  in  the  shape  of 
an  autobiography — for  he  was  a  very  modest  man — are  brief  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  M.  Maurage,  who  handed  over  to  the  author  the  memoranda 
which  he  had  prepared  for  an  intended  life  of  Rogier,  is  fairly  concise. 
But  M.  Discailles  is  very  discursive.  He  is  anxious  to  be  impartial,  but 
as  he  approaches  our  own  day  he  obviously  finds  it  difficult  to  hold  the 
balance  even,  and  is  apt  to  divide  politicians  into  the  good,  who  agreed 
with  Rogier,  and  the  bad,  who  did  not.  His  researches  are  most  praise- 
worthy, but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  been  more  careful  with  his  Eng- 
lish titles.  Such  mistakes  as  '  Sir  Jerningham,'  '  Sir  Adair,'  and  *  Sir 
Carthwright '  should  have  been  avoided.  The  five  portraits  which  adorn 
his  pages  are  desirable  additions  to  what  must  long  be  the  standard  work 
on  one  of  Belgium's  foremost  statesmen.  W.  Millee. 

A  Literary  and  Biograj^Jiical  History  or  Bibliograjjhical  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Catholics  from  the  Breach  with  Borne  in  1534.  By 
Joseph  GiLLOW.  Vol.  IV:  Kem-Met.  (London:  Burns  &  Gates.  1895.) 

Mr.  Gillow  has  undertaken,  and  in  part  carried  out  with  success,  a 
much-needed  work,  one  often  before  attempted  and  as  often  abandoned. 
Canon  Tierney,  who  was  a  master  of  the  subject,  in  revising  and  supple- 
menting the  ill-arranged  church  history  of  Dodd,  unfortunately  postponed 
the  biographical  division  to  the  end  of  the  work  ;  and  that  end,  owing  to 
the  many  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way,  Tierney  never  reached.  Dodd, 
therefore,  who  as  biographer  and  bibliographer  needed  correction  in  every 
paragraph,  has  remained  the  standard  and  almost  sole  authority  for  the 
history  of  Roman  catholic  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Dr.  Gliver,  the  industrious  Mr.  Foley,  Maziere  Brady,  and  others  who 
have  since  made  biographical  collections,  have  been  almost  equally  unsatis- 
factory in  the  special  department  of  bibliography.  A  new  and  wide  field 
was  accordingly  open  to  Mr.  Gillow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  impor- 
tance or  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  The  publications  continually  poured 
from  the  press  by  Enghsh  Roman  catholics  since  the  national  breach  with 
Rome  have  been  abundant  and  curious.  It  was  often  the  policy  or  safety 
of  their  authors  to  remain  unknown.  Their  literature  was  contraband, 
and  their  printers  set  up  type  with  halters  round  their  necks.  Pugnacious 
theologians,  too,  fought  under  feigned  names  as  fiercely  among  themselves 
as  against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  as  the  fortunes  of  their  church  were 
determined  as  much  by  these  intestine  disputes  as  by  the  oppression  of 
the  penal  laws,  its  history  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by  those  who 
possess  the  key  to  the  intricate  controversies  and  intrigues  of  the  contend- 
ing  factions.     Mr.  Gillow  is  in  this  respect  well  equipped  for  his  task. 
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lie  is  familiar  with  the  secret  history  of  the  various  dissensions  referred 
to — the  arch-priest  controversy,  the  question  of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
disputes  regarding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chapter  or  the  administration  of 
the  seminaries,  conflicts  between  bishops  and  regulars,  Blackloism, 
Jansenism,  and  the  rest — and  he  treats  them  with  singular  impartiality. 
This  is  the  best  feature  of  the  dictionary,  and  nowhere  else  can  there  be 
found  gathered  together  such  abundant  materials  for  the  literary  history 
of  Enghsh  Eoman  catholics.  Mr.  Gillow  has  had  access  to  several  im- 
portant collections  in  manuscript,  of  which  he  has  made  good  use  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  recent  writers  he  has  been  at  pains  to  note  their  anonymous 
contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews,  or  even  newspaper  controversies. 
Good  examples  may  be  found  in  the  articles  of  Kirk,  Lingard,  Maskell, 
and  Manning. 

Nevertheless  the  dictionary  does  not  altogether  fulfil  the  expectations 
raised  by  its  title  or  by  the  opportunities  of  its  compiler.  Valuable 
space  is  occupied  with  little  more  than  the  names  of  persons  totally 
unconnected  with  literature — cavaliers  slain  in  the  civil  war,  recusants 
who  have  died  in  prison,  ladies  of  rank  who  have  had  sermons  preached 
at  their  funerals.  On  the  other  hand  many  men  who  have  helped  to  make 
history  are  omitted,  such  as  Robert  Fisher,  the  compiler  of  the  famous 
memoriaJ  against  the  Jesuits ;  John  Cecil,  spy  and  conspirator,  the 
agent  of  the  clergy  in  important  negociations  and  the  author  of  an  attack 
upon  Father  Crichton  ;  and  Antony  Copley,  whose  best  known  work  is 
erroneously  attributed  by  Mr.  Gillow  to  Dr.  Champney.  If  too  we  are  to 
pass  outside  the  ranks  of  literature,  surely  such  a  one  as  Ralph  Emerson, 
Campion's  '  little  man,'  is  better  deserving  of  a  place  than  Bates,  the 
servant  of  Catesby,  executed  for  the  gunpowder  plot,  or  '  John  Kickham, 
sergeant  of  royal  artillery,  thrown  from  his  horse  whilst  at  drill  on 
Woolwich  Common,'  who  is  apparently  introduced  on  the  ground  that  Dr. 
Redman  published  the  sermon  preached  at  the  sergeant's  requiem.  The 
dictionary,  even  if  there  were  no  considerable  omissions,  could  not  compre- 
hend a  complete  bibliography  of  English  Roman  catholic  literature  ;  for 
there  is  no  room,  in  Mr.  Gillow's  plan,  for  anonymous  publications  where 
the  author's  name  has  not  been  discovered,  or  for  the  orthodox  works  of 
Roman  catholics  who  had  finally  abandoned  the  church,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  pages  are  wasted  in  the  enumeration  and  criticism  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  protestants  who  have  ultimately  become  Roman  catholics,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  who  was  received  into  the  Roman 
church  on  his  death-bed. 

Moreover  it  must  be  said  that  the  bibliography  still  shows  signs  of 
haste  and  carelessness.  Mr.  Gillow  frequently  copies  down  titles  without 
any  indication  whether  the  work  in  question  was  in  print  or  in  manu- 
script ;  or  he  even  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  if  it  was  written  in  Latin  or 
English.  Titles  are  sometimes  incorrectly  made  up,  or  abbreviated,  or 
placed  under  a  pseudonym  instead  of  under  the  author's  real  name  where 
a  reference  to  easily  accessible  bibliographies  would  have  put  Mr.  Gillow 
right.  The  title  given  to  the  '  Florus  Anglo- Bavaricus  '  (under  *  John 
Keynes  ')  is  an  ungrammatical  jumble,  as  if  it  were  taken  from  an  auction 
catalogue.  When  date  and  place  are  omitted  from  the  description  of  a 
printed  book,  it  is  often  uncertain  whether  this  is  so  because  they  were  not 
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given  on  the  title-page  or  because  Mr.  Gillow  was  unable  to  supply  the  in- 
formation. Thus  under  'Ralph  Bucldand'  Mr.  Gillow  places  *  The  "  Lives 
of  the  Saints,"  translated  from  Surius.  Several  vols.'  Whether  this  was 
printed,  or,  if  not,  whether  the  manuscript  is  known,  is  left  to  conjecture. 
The  entry,  it  seems,  is  taken  from  Dodd,  who  apparently  took  it  from  Pits, 
who  wrote,  if  not  more  cautiously,  more  fully,  Transtulisse  etiam  dicitur 
Anglice  o^nnes  Surii  tomos  de  vitis  sanctorum  et  praelo  obtidisse. 
Secondly,  Mr.  Gillow  ascribes  to  the  same  Buckland '  A  Persuasive  against 
Frequenting  Protestant  Churches,'  without  further  information,  the  title 
being  evidently  from  Dodd.  Then  we  have  *  "  An  Embassaye  from  Heaven," 
8vo.  A  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  library.'  This  is  not  from  Dodd,  but  from 
Lowndes,  and  if  Mr.  Gillow  had  gone  to  the  Bodleian  catalogue  for  the  full 
title  he  would  have  discovered  that  this  was  no  other  than  the  '  Persuasive  ' 
so  vaguely  described,  more  suo,  by  Dodd.  A  tendency  thus  to  duplicate  an 
author's  performances  is  shown  also  in  Mr.  Gillow' s  treatment  of  more 
recent  writers.  For  instance,  under  '  F.  W.  Faber  '  he  places  "  No.  46, 
*  Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament."  Preached  in  Lent  18G0,  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death.'  This  misleads  the  reader,  as  it  has,  in  fact,  misled 
Mr.  Cooper  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  to  suppose  that 
these  lectures  formed  a  distinct  publication,  whereas  they  were  never 
printed,  never  even  written  out ;  but  the  heads  or  notes  were  printed, 
together  with  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  by  J.  E.  Bowden  in  '  Notes 
on  Doctrinal  and  Spiritual  Subjects '  in  1866. 

But  to  revert  to  the  earlier  biographies.  The  main  source  of  Mr.  Gil- 
low's  faults  is  his  too  servile  adherence  to  Dodd.  He  even  copies  the  older 
historian's  obsolete  spelling  of  names,  as  when  he  writes  that  Charnock 
was  banished  by  the  pope  to  '  Lorena,'  and  is  led,  under  the  same  influence, 
to  give  expression  to  opinions  which  are  apparently  not  his  own,  as,  e.g., 
on  the  delusions  of  Elizabeth  Barton.  In  the  fourth  volume,  just  issued, 
this  subservience  to  the  authority  of  Dodd  is  far  less  marked  than  in  the 
preceding  volumes,  but  under  the  head  of  Dr.  Alban  Langdale '  an  instance 
occurs  which  has  some  historic  interest,  and  which  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  examine  in  detail.  Mr.  Gillow  observes  that  an  important  tract  on  the 
lawfulness  of  Roman  catholics  attending  the  English  church  service,  circu- 
lated in  manuscript  in  1580,  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  this  learned 
divine,  but  that  it  really  was,  as  Dodd  has  asserted,  the  w^ork  of  Thomas 
Langdale,  a  Jesuit  of  repute,  who  was  sent  upon  the  English  mission, 
and  subsequently  abandoned  his  order  and  the  church.  Now,  if  any  doubt 
about  the  authorship  were  ever  raised,  Dodd  would  naturally  be  inclined 
to  shift  the  odium  of  a  condemned  opinion  from  the  shoulders  of  the  ex- 
archdeacon  of  Chichester  on  to  those  of  the  renegade  Jesuit.  But  is  Dodd 
right  ?  The  evidence  of  Father  Parsons,  which  Mr.  Gillow  himself  quotes, 
should  of  itself  be  decisive  on  the  point.  Parsons,  when  preparing  to 
answer  the  dangerous  tract  in  1581,  could  not  gness  who  had  written  it, 
but  being  accidentally  led  to  the  library  of  Dr.  Alban  Langdale  in  search 
of  authorities  there,  found  proof,  from  the  marks  in  his  books,  that  this 
Dr.  Langdale  himself  was  the  author.  Parsons  may  well  be  trusted  in 
such  a  matter.  Then  as  to  Father  Thomas  Langdale,  Dodd  and  Mr. 
Gillow  are  wrong  in  supposing  he  was  ever  sent  upon  the  mission.  In 
1580  he  was  at  Milan,  and  when  Parsons  and  Campion  passed  through 
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the  city  on  their  way  to  England  he  expressed  a  desire  to  join  them. 
Two  years  later  he  was  summoned  by  his  general  to  Eome,  but  from  some 
unexplained  motive,  in  defiance  of  his  superiors,  he  took  ship  at  Genoa, 
fled  to  England,  and  put  himself  at  once  (early  in  1583)  in  communication 
with  Burghley  and  the  privy  council,  who  were  delighted  to  give  out  that 
a  famous  Jesuit  had  arrived  from  Italy  to  announce  that  Roman  catholics 
were  free  to  obey  the  law  and  go  to  church.  This,  be  it  remarked,  was  two 
years  after  Parsons  had  printed  his  reply  to  the  tract  attributed,  and 
rightly  attributed,  to  Father  Langdale's  respectable  namesake.  When 
dates  were  forgotten,  and  in  quarters  where  Parsons's  evidence  was  un- 
known, it  became  too  easy  to  believe  that  the  ill-omened  document,  like 
the  later  oath  of  allegiance,  was  the  work  of  an  apostate  Jesuit. 

Mr.  Gillow  is  anxious  to  commemorate  all  who  have  any  title  to  be 
reckoned  as  martyrs  or  confessors  of  the  faith  ;  and  accuracy  of  detail  is 
here  all-important.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  add  that  in  this  depart- 
ment also  the  dictionary  must  be  used  with  great  caution.  Thus  Mr. 
Gillow  writes,  '  Collins,  John,  bookseller,  martyr,  was  apprehended  for 
selling  catholic  books,  and  after  a  long  imprisonment  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  in  1601.'  For  this  the  only  authority  given  is  Bishop  Challoner. 
But  Challoner,  who  was  exceedingly  careful  in  his  statements,  distinctly 
places  this  Collins  or  '  Colins  '  as  '  a  bookseller  condemned  to  die  '  in  his 
list  of  those  sufferers  '  who  were  not  executed.'  It  is  true  that  (vol.  i.  p. 
405)  he  quotes  Dr.  Champney  as  saying  that  Colins  '  after  a  long  imprison- 
ment suffered  death  from  the  same  cause,  though  he  knows  not  whether  it 
was  at  the  same  time  or  no  '  (i.e.  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  James  Duckett, 
bookseller).  But  the  bishop  seemingly  believed  that  this  death  was  caused 
not  by  the  executioner,  but  by  the  hardships  of  prison.  In  any  case  there 
is  no  authority  given  for  Mr.  Gillow's  mention  of  Tyburn,  and  there  is 
doubt  of  the  date  of  the  death. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  and  similar  blemishes,  the  chief  disappoint- 
ment of  all  interested  in  Mr.  Gillow's  work  will  be  the  announcement  of  his 
publishers  that  it  will  be  shortly  completed  in  another  volume.  The  first 
volume,  issued  in  1885,  contained  the  letters  A-C  ;  the  fourth  runs  from 
Kem  to  Met.  Is  it  possible  that  the  remainder  can  be  treated  adequately 
on  anything  like  the  same  lines  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  ? 
The  more  obvious  defects  of  Mr.  Gillow's  work  will  be  found  in  the  first 
two  volumes.  The  improvement  in  the  fourth  volume  is  considerable  in 
every  respect.  He  has  consulted  a  wider  range  of  authorities,  and  is  more 
exact  in  his  description  of  books.  Among  the  numerous  remaining  lives 
in  the  Roman  catholics'  golden  age  are  those  of  Sanders  and  Stapleton, 
Southwell  and  Walpole,  Parsons  and  Worthington,  and  in  our  own  times 
those  of  Wiseman,  Ullathorne  and  Tierney,  TurnbuU  and  Stevenson, 
Oakeley  and  Ward.  It  will  be  a  vast  pity  if,  from  the  exigencies  of  trade, 
important  biographies  be  hurried  through  the  press  or  unduly  compressed. 
Moreover  many  of  the  defects  referred  to  may  yet  be  in  a  great  measure 
remedied  by  good  indexes  and  by  supplementary  lists  of  anonymous  or 
omitted  publications.  On  this  will  depend  the  making  or  the  marring  of 
an  important  undertaking.  T.  G.  Law. 
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The  Pilgrwi  Fathers  of  New  England  and  their  Puritan  Successors.    By 
John  Bbown,  B.A.,  D.D.   (London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.  1895.) 

De.  Brown  is  hardly  fortunate  in  the  scale  and  scope  of  his  work.  It  is 
too  detailed  for  a  mere  popular  summary,  even  if  any  more  summaries  of 
New  England  history  were  needed.  It  cannot  claim  to  be  as  a  whole, 
though  in  part  it  may,  a  work  of  original  research.  Much  of  it  is  avowedly 
mere  compilation,  pleasantly  and  sensibly  written,  but  with  no  originality 
of  view,  and  with,  it  would  seem,  but  little  knowledge  of  recent  work  in  the 
same  field.  Much  of  Dr.  Brown's  book  is  no  more  than  a  reproduction  of 
Bancroft  and  Palfrey,  those  *  filio-pietistic  '  historians  of  New  England,  as 
Mr.  Adams  calls  them  in  a  book  which  I  noticed  not  long  ago  in  this 
Review.  One  wonders  whether  Dr.Brown  has  ever  read  the  recent  writings 
of  Mr.  Adams.  He  is  a  bold  man  if  in  the  face  of  them  he  can  take  the 
view  that  the  early  New  England  divines  were  '  striking  examples  of 
large- mindedness  and  tolerance  '  when  placed  in  contrast  with  men  like 
Whitgift,  Bancroft,  or  Laud.  By  adopting  the  method  of  a  sketch  rather 
than  of  a  history  Dr.  Brown  is  able,  without  apparent  unfairness,  to 
give  the  go-by  to  divers  incidents  in  New  England  history  which  he 
would,  we  think,  have  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  view.  One 
would  not  learn  from  his  pages  that  such  persons  as  Mr.  Hutchinson 
and  Roger  Williams  ever  existed.  One  reads  about  the  Pequod  war, 
but  hears  nothing  of  the  selfish  indifference  with  which  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  left  their  new-born  sister  Connecticut  to  fight  her  own 
battle.  Dr.  Brown  describes  the  formation  and  action  of  the  New 
England  confederation.  He  does  not  tell  how  it  was  more  than  once 
nearly  broken  up  by  the  arrogance  and  selfishness  of  the  '  predominant 
partner,'  Massachusetts.  The  best  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  book  is  his  sketch 
of  the  English  nonconformists  in  Holland,  and  especially  his  careful  and 
sympathetic  study  of  their  pastor,  John  Robinson.  He  also  tells  very 
fully  and  clearly  the  negotiations  between  the  intending  emigrants  and 
the  Virginia  and  New  England  companies.  In  fact,  the  superiority  of 
this  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  work  to  what  comes  later  makes  one  rather 
regret  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  monograph  on  what  may  be 
called  the  pre-colonial  history  of  the  pilgrims.  J.  A.  Doyle. 


Lueknoiv  and  Oude  in  the  Mutiny.    A  Narrative  and  a  Study.    By  Lieut. - 
General  McLeod  Innes,  R.E.,  Y.C.     (London  :  Innes  &  Co.     1895.) 

For  its  size  this  volume  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of 
reference  for  the  history  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  It  is  written  by  one  who 
was  a  not  unimportant  figure  in  the  scenes  and  events  he  describes,  but 
his  own  share  in  them  is  told  with  characteristic  modesty.  The  narrative 
is,  as  the  title  indicates,  concerned  mainly  about  Lucknow  and  Oude,  but 
the  famous  siege  and  its  heroes  could  not  be  fully  and  fairly  described 
without  some  account  of  the  other  districts  where  the  mutiny  raged. 
General  Innes  has,  therefore,  given  a  very  concise  relation  of  these,  to  serve 
as  a  preface  to  his  main  narrative.  He  divides  the  great  contest  into  three 
stages,  viz.  (1)  the  vital  struggle,  from  July  to  September  1857  ;  (2)  the 
decisive  contest,  from  October  1857  to  March   1858  ;  and  (8)  the  sup- 
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pression  of  the  revolt,  from  April  1858  to  the  early  part  of  1859.  The 
author's  narrative  is  told  with  soldierly  frankness  and  incisiveness. 
General  Innes  does  full  justice,  but  no  more  than  justice,  to  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  while  his  treatment  of  Outram  is  a 
fine  example  of  holding  the  balances.  The  illustrations  are  more  valuable 
from  the  military  than  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  controversy  that  we  will  touch  upon  here, 
and  that  is  the  provisions  of  the  Lucknow  garrison.  General  Innes 
assures  us  that  the  provisions  stored  up  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  were 
amply  sufficient  not  only  for  the  garrison  before  its  first  relief  by  Sir 
Henry  HaVelock,  but  for  the  combined  defenders  up  to  the  time  of  the 
second  relief  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  that  even  then  a  large  quantity 
of  grain  was  carried  away  at  the  withdrawal  from  the  residency.  He 
admits  that  the  facts,  as  stated  by  him,  do  not  agree  with  the  letters  of 
Brigadier- General  Inglis,  who  commanded  during  the  first  defence,  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  But  he  accounts  for  this  by  saying 
that  the  dying  injunctions  of  Sir  Henry  had  not  been  carried  out,  directing 
an  inventory  to  be  made  of  all  the  provisions.  Captain  James,  the  com- 
missary-general, was  incapacitated  by  a  severe  wound  received  at  the 
battle  of  Chinhut ;  his  native  subordinates  fled,  with  them  the  lists  disap- 
peared, and  no  one  knew  what  provisions  were  within  the  thirty- six  acres 
of  entrenchments.  We  are  not  told  what  became  of  Mr.  Simon  Martin, 
the  civil  officer  in  charge  of  the  Lucknow  district,  who  had  assisted 
Captain  James  in  his  work.  General  Innes  is  not  quite  consistent  in  his 
account.  On  p.  147  he  tells  us  that  '  it  was  quite  well  known  where  all 
the  stores  were ; '  on  p.  234  he  states  '  that  the  information  or  inspection, 
by  which  he  [General  Inglis]  was  guided,  had  overlooked,  or  not  been 
aware  of,  some  of  the  large  storages  in  which  the  grain  supply  was  kept.' 
Again,  he  states  on  p.  34  that,  when  the  relief  by  Havelock  had  taken 
place,  Colonel  Napier,  the  chief  of  Outram' s  staff,  '  instituted  a  proper 
inquiry  and  search,  which  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  supplies,  which 
had  been  collected  and  kept  in  store  throughout,  but  somehow  ignored, 
were  sufficient  to  support  the  whole  united  garrison  for  nearly  two  months.' 
On  p.  232  he  tells  us  that  Colonel  Napier  '  expected  to  have  a  search,  but 
he  found  that  no  search  was  necessary.  The  commissariat  officers  in 
charge  of  the  suppHes  knew  where  all  the  stock  was,  and  pointed  it  out.' 
None  of  the  officers  who  came  in  with  Havelock  could  tell  what 
the  officers  who  had  been  in  the  garrison  from  the  first  were  unable  to 
tell,  or  had  ignored.  So  why  was  not  the  discovery  sooner  made  ?  If 
Outram  could  discover  the  provisions  without  a  search,  why  could  not 
Brigadier  IngUs  ?  It  is  a  heavy  charge  of  culpable  ignorance  that  is  thus 
brought  by  General  Innes  against  several  officers  of  the  first  defence.  We 
now  know  that  a  great  portion  of  the  sufferings  of  the  garrison  were  un- 
necessary, and  might  have  been  prevented  by  ordinary  prudence  on  the 
part  of  the  commanding  officers.  The  statement,  moreover,  on  p.  32,  that 
the  supplies  for  the  united  garrison  were  sufficient  for  nearly  two  months, 
is  inconsistent  with  Outram' s  letters,  extracts  from  which  are  given  on 
pp.  244,  245.  These  speak  of  continually  reduced  rations.  And  most 
people  know  of  the  interview  between  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Mr.  Gubbins, 
the  financial  commissioner,  in  which  the  gallant  chief  made  reference  to 
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'  the  starving  garrison.'  It  is  true  that  the  provisions  proved  to  be  '  suffi- 
cient,' but  scarcely  in  the  sense  intended  by  General  Innes.  Defenders 
of  less  tough  fibre  or  of  less  noble  courage  would  certainly  have  suc- 
cumbed. -  Ebnest  G.  Atkinson. 

A  Su7timary  Catalogue  of  Western  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford.  By  Falconer  Madan,  M.A.,  Sub-Librarian.  Vol.  III. 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1895.) 

This  volume  marks,  and  amply  justifies,  a  new  departure  in  the  system 
of  cataloguing  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library.  With  all  its 
merits  the  well-known  quarto  series,  begun  by  Mr.  Coxe,  proceeds  at  too 
leisurely  a  pace,  and  thanks  are  due  to  the  Kev.  Andrew  Clark  and  others 
for  urging  upon  the  curators  the  necessity  for  greater  expedition  and  more 
summary  methods.  The  result  is  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  which  we 
have  now  the  firstfruits,  and  which  aims  at  cataloguing  as  concisely 
as  possible  every  manuscript  in  the  library  that  is  not  oriental  or  has  not 
already  appeared  in  one  or  other  of  the  quarto  volumes.  With  regard  to 
the  two  latter  classes  references  only,  it  seems,  will  be  given,  and  the 
existing  quartos  will  therefore  still  be  indispensable.  Whether  the  series 
will  now  be  discontinued  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  is  not  the  case ;  the  brief  descriptions  given  under  the  new  scheme 
stimulate  the  desire  for  more  detail. 

The  present  intention  is  to  complete  the  summary  catalogue  in  six 
volumes,  the  first  two  of  which  will  contain  a  much-needed  new  edition 
of  Bernard's  folio  catalogue  of  1697,  embracing  all  the  manuscripts  then  in 
the  library  (Nos.  1  8716).  Although  the  first  to  appear,  the  volume  now 
issued  is  properly  the  third,  and  it  comprises  all  the  collections  acquired 
between  1697  and  1800  (Nos.  8717-16996).  The  fourth  and  fifth 
volumes  will  deal  with  the  collections  subsequently  added  down  to  1890, 
together  with  manuscripts  obtained  singly  or  in  small  sets  from  1697  to 
the  same  date ;  while  the  sixth  will  be  devoted  to  accessions  since  1890  and 
to  a  general  index.  No  doubt  there  are  good  reasons  for  not  cataloguing 
single  manuscripts  in  their  proper  order  of  acquisition,  interspersed 
between  the  collections,  and  if  any  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  above 
division  it  is  with  regard  to  the  index,  for  if  this  is  as  full  as  it  ought  to 
be  the  space  reserved  for  it  seems  inadequate.  The  single  consecutive 
numeration  is  a  boon  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  Bodleian  nomenclature. 

For  the  first  instalment  Mr.  Madan,  one  of  the  sub-librarians,  is 
solely  responsible.  To  describe  the  contents  of  upwards  of  8,000  manu- 
scripts is  no  easy  task,  and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
performed  promises  well  for  the  excellence  of  the  catalogue  as  a  whole. 
The  collections  comprised  are  twenty  in  number,  ranging  in  bulk  from  the 
5,206  Rawlinson  MSS.  to  the  modest  nine  which  preserve  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Perrott.  Each  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  collector  and 
other  useful  particulars,  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  good  fortune  that 
has  attended  the  great  Oxford  library  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  171  Bernard  MSS.  purchased  in  1698,  the  whole  number  came  to  it 
by  donation  or  bequest.  In  this  Review  the  historical  manuscripts 
naturally  claim  foremost  attention.      As  the  Clarendon,  Carte,  Tanner, 
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and  Rawlinson  collections,  besides  others,  are  all  included,  the  materials 
for  seventeenth-century  history  in  particular  are  unrivalled  in  extent  and 
value.  At  the  same  time  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  already 
figured  in  the  quartos,  or,  as  regards  the  Clarendon  papers,  in  a  separate 
'  Calendar,'  and  the  references,  therefore,  here  are  merely  supplemented  by 
the  barest  possible  indication  of  their  nature.  Among  the  exceptions  the 
Carte  papers  are  the  most  important.  No  catalogue  of  these  having  yet 
been  issued,  they  are  treated,  relatively  speaking,  more  fully,  but  the 
restricted  character  of  the  entries  at  mos-t  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  whole  278  volumes  are  disposed  of  in  little  more  than  forty 
pages.  Under  the  plan  laid  down  this,  indeed,  is  as  much  as  we  can 
expect,  and  the  information  given  is  precise  and  useful.  It  is  tantalising, 
however,  to  learn  that  a  complete  calendar  has  for  some  years  existed  in 
manuscript,  though  it  is  understood  to  be  too  unsatisfactory  in  character 
to  render  its  publication  desirable.  The  fact  is  that  the  summary  process 
is  less  adapted  to  historical  manuscripts  than  to  almost  any  others.  Among 
the  sections,  for  instance,  into  which  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  are  divided  some 
are  here  handled  in  a  way  that  renders  any  more  extended  catalogue 
superfluous.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Liturgical  MSS.,  which 
are  admirably  described  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  important 
heading  of  '  Poetry.'  But  with  volumes  of  correspondence  and  miscel- 
laneous papers  it  is  different.  The  historical  portion  of  these  collections 
mainly  consists  of  materials  of  this  sort,  and  no  catalogue  that  does  not 
enter  into  more  detail  can  fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  those  who 
have  not  ready  access  to  the  manuscripts  themselves.  This,  however, 
does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  present  '  Summary  Catalogue.' 
Within  its  proper  limits  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  and  reflects  the 
highest  credit  both  on  the  compiler  and  on  the  library.  The  only  fear  is 
lest  it  should  cause  a  more  exhaustive  catalogue  of  some  at  least  of  its 
contents  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  G.  F.  Warnee. 

Herhart   and   the  Herhartians.     By  Chaeles   de    Gaemo.     (London  : 

Heinemann.  1895.) 
Heebaet  has  now  been  dead  more  than  half  a  century,  but  his  doc- 
trines are  not  only  of  importance  in  the  history  of  education,  but  are 
still  receiving  fresh  development  in  America  and  in  Germany.  He 
maintained,  as  others  had  done  before  him,  that  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  the  pupil  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  educator  as  the  giving 
instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  '  many-sided  interest '  provides  the  best  safeguard  against  that 
misdirection  which  the  too  exclusive  pursuit  of  any  single  desire  or  aim 
inevitably  entails.  This  doctrine  he  enforced  with  remarkable  originaUty, 
and  with  arguments  which  assume  a  new  significance  in  days  when 
speciahsm  is  menacing  with  increasing  potency  both  the  equihbrium  of 
the  mental  powers  and  the  harmonious  development  of  character.  If 
studies  were  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  study,  Herbart's  theories  of 
apperception  and  the  correlation  of  studies,  as  summarised  in  the  present 
volume,  well  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  all  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  Whether  the  extension  given  to  his  theories  by 
Dr.  William  Rein  at  Jena  and  Dr.  Karl  Lange  at  Plauen  would  have 
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been  sanctioned  by  the  master  himself  may  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt, 
but  all  historical  students  must  greet  the  grand  effort  which  is  being 
made  to  find  a  reconciliation  and  a  harmony  between  the  study  of 
literature  and  history  and  that  of  nature,  as  '  co-ordinate  but  more  or  less 
distinct  cores  or  centres  of  unification,  having  constant  cross-relations 
wherever  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  convenience  of  the 
class-room  make  them  advisable  '  (p.  243).  The  president  of  Swarthmore 
college  holds,  and  probably  with  justice,  that  a  '  New  Era '  in  education 
has  commenced,  which  permits  us  no  longer  to  rest  satisfied  either  with 
the  old  curricula  or  with  the  arguments  by  which  they  have  long  been 
defended.  The  point  of  view  from  which  he  estimates  educators  like  Arnold, 
or  assesses  pleadings  like  those  put  forward  in  the  'Essays  on  a  Liberal 
Education,'  is  indicated  with  sufficient  plainness.  In  the  *  Essays  '  the 
late  Lord  Houghton,  in  his  contribution  '  On  the  Social  Kesults  of 
Classical  Education,'  while  frankly  admitting  that  the  English  system 
did  little  or  nothing  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  scientific  or  practical 
career,  could  yet  venture  to  ask  whether  it  was  '  impossible  to  make  a 
satisfactory  compromise  between  the  just  exigencies  of  our  age  and  the 
honourable  traditions  of  past  generations — one  more  compromise  in 
a  country  and  among  a  people  who  wisely  have  made  so  many.'  After  a 
lapse  of  twenty-eight  years  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  response  which 
the  disciple  of  Herbart  makes  to  this  inquiry  from  America. 

Many  teachers  have  long  thought,  and  still  think,  that  a  liberal  education 
consists  not  in  mastering  knowledge,  but  in  developing  power  through  the 
medium  of  grammar  and  pure  mathematics,  the  idea  being  that  if  we  can 
once  develope  the  power,  it  may  be  applied,  like  a  mechanical  force,  to  any 
desired  end.  Keflection  will  show  that  this  supposed  formal  discipline  of  the 
mind  by  two  kinds  of  study  is  largely  mythical,  but  that  if  properly  directed 
they  are  rather  rich  and  concrete  as  far  as  they  go,  being,  however,  exceedingly 
narrow  in  range.  .  .  .  The  chief  defect  of  the  old  education  is  not  that  it  is 
good  for  no  practical  purpose,  but  that  it  is  for  so  many  callings  in  life  a  partial 
and  one-sided  preparation.  For  the  professional  man  or  woman  it  may  be 
economic  in  the  true  sense,  since  it  has  direct  bearing  upon  future  occupation  ; 
for  all  but  the  learned  professions,  however,  it  may  be  subjective  and  esoteric  ; 
it  may  leave  the  mind  steeped  in  the  antiquated  conceptions  of  bygone  ages, 
which  taken  as  stages  in  a  progress  would  be  valuable,  but  which  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ruling  ideas  of  to-day  bear  the  same  relation  to  developed  truth  that  the 
child  does  to  the  man. 

J.  Bass  Mullinger. 

M-  Petit-Dutaillis  has  taken  the  history  of  Sparta  from  the  battle  of 
Sellasia  to  the  capture  of  Corinth  as  the  subject  of  his  Latin  thesis,  De 
Lacedaimoniorum  Beipuhlicae  supremis  temporihus  (222-146  a.  C.) 
(Paris,  1894).  In  a  prooemium  of  twenty-three  pages,  which  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  treatise,  he  sketches  the  revolu- 
tionary projects  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  and  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
battle  of  Sellasia.  The  history  proper  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  the 
whole  occupying  about  76  pages.  The  ordinary  ancient  authorities  are 
followed,  and  the  author  shows  in  his  numerous  references  that  he  is  also 
conversant  with  the  modern  works  on  the  same  period.  The  treatment  is 
mostly  narrative,  few  of  the  difficult  points  being  discussed  at  length,  and 
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the  only  novelty  being  an  ingenious  attempt  to  represent  the  tyrant 
Nabis  as  the  saviour  of  Spartan  liberties  (p.  69).  Treatises  of  this  sort 
can  hardly  be  said  to  justify  their  existence  if  they  only  repeat  in  Latin 
what  is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  M.  Petit-DutaiUis  might  have  devoted 
somewhat  more  attention  to  the  vexed  questions  of  chronology,  which  are 
so  frequent  in  this  period.  The  Latin  is  easy  and  clear,  but  not  always 
in  accordance  with  the  best  classical  usage. 

In  his  pamphlet  on  The  Site  of  Camulodunum  (Colchester  :  Wiles, 
1895)  Mr.  I.  Chalkley  Gould  argues  that  Camulodunum  is  Colchester  and 
not  Chesterford,  as  one  of  his  fellow-antiquaries  in  Essex  has  recently 
asserted.  The  assertion  had  better  never  been  made,  and  Mr.  Gould  has 
no  difficulty  in  disproving  it,  though  he  produces  no  new  evidence  and 
omits  some  details  which  he  might  have  used  to  strengthen  his  case. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  Teubner  series  of  cheap  texts  has  already 
produced  not  a  few  volumes  of  direct  value  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  Among  the  more  recent  issues  we  may  mention  the  anonymous 
Christian  dialogue  de  Astrologia  entitled  Hermipims,  edited  by  Wilhelm 
Kroll  and  Paul  Viereck  ;  the  all  but  contemporary  life  of  St.  Hypatius 
by  Callinicus  {De  Vita  S.  Hypatii  Liber),  edited  by  Professor  Usener's 
disciples  at  Bonn;  and  St.  Benedict's  Begula  Monachorum,  edited  by 
E.  Wolfflin,  all  of  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  year.  The  life 
of  St.  Hypatius  is  printed  from  the  publisher's  new  fount  of  upright 
Greek  type,  which  is  not  only  beautiful  but  also  extremely  clear ;  and  the 
convenience  of  the  book  is  increased  by  the  testimonia  and  chronological 
notices  prefixed.  The  edition  of  St.  Benedict's  '  Kule  '  is  based  on  the 
Hatton  (not  '  Halton  ')  MS.  48,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century,  collated  with  three  others  and  occasionally  with  the  text 
presented  in  Ilildemar's  commentary. 

The  Chapters  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Wells  (1136-1333), 
from  Documents  in  Possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  TVells  (London  : 
Elliot  Stock  ;  Taunton  :  Barnicott  &  Pearce,  1894),  which  we  owe  to  the 
patient  labour  of  the  sub-dean,  Canon  Church,  furnish  a  connected  narra- 
tive of  the  lives  of  the  bishops,  with  continuous  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  fabric  and  institutions  of  the  cathedral  church  through  a  period  of 
many  vicissitudes.  When,  in  1088,  the  see  was  removed  to  Bath,  the 
canonical  life  at  Wells  was  uprooted,  and  it  was  not  until  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  Robert  of  Lewes  in  1136  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  restore 
it ;  the  chapter  was  then  reconstituted  on  the  pattern  of  Rouen  and 
Bayeux,  which  had  been  introduced  (as  Mr.  Bradshaw  showed)  by  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  of  York  and  St.  Osmund  of  SaUsbury  into  the  system  of 
their  churches  nearly  half  a  century  earlier,  and  had  become  the  standard 
pattern  for  the  secular  churches  of  England.  But  while  the  chapter  of 
Wells  grew  up  from  1136  onwards,  and  took  its  part  in  the  election  of  its 
bishop,  and  while  the  church  formed  one  of  his  seats,  it  did  not  yet  give 
him  his  title.  The  bishop  was  bishop  of  Bath,  then  of  Bath  and  Glaston- 
bury, and  only  after  the  stormy  struggle  with  the  monks  of  Glastonbury 
in  John's  reign  had  been  ended  by  mutual  concessions  was  it  possible 
for  Wells  to  assert  its  claim  to  share  with  Bath  an  equal  right  in  the 
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style  of  the  bishop :  in  1244  Eoger  of  Sahsbury  became  the  first 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  substance  of  the  four  excellently  written, 
though  not  altogether  well-arranged,  chapters  on  the  bishops  from  1174 
to  1247  has  already  appeared  in  the  '  Archaeologia.'  They  have  now 
been  recast  and  fitted  on  to  a  life  of  Bishop  Kobert,  the  creator  of  the 
chapter,  at  the  beginning,  and  at  the  end  to  an  account  of  the  history  and 

.  condition  of  that  chapter  down  to  1333.  In  this  later  study,  while  the 
bishops  are  not  forgotten,  their  careers  take  a  subordinate  place,  and 
attention  is  specially  devoted  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  church  and 
its  ministers ;  and  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  church  itself  are 
further  examined  and  illustrated  in  a  separate  section.  Of  the  biographies 
that,  perhaps,  of  Bishop  Savaric  will  be  found  of  most  general  interest  for 
English  history,  and  that  of  Bishop  Jocelin  (enriched  as  it  is  with  regesta 
and  documents)  of  greatest  value  for  the  student  of  Wells.  The  details 
supplied  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  capitular  muniments,  aided  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Bennett's  excellent  calendar  of  them,'  contribute  much  that  is  of 
importance  to  supplement,  and  in  some  points  to  correct,  the  rapid  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  church  given  in  Mr.  Freeman's  well-known  lectures. 
The  author  has  taken  particular  pains  in  extracting  from  his  documents 
whatever  throws  light  on  the  stages  in  the  building  of  the  cathedral. 
The  illustrations  of  seals,  &c  ,  are  well  executed,  and  the  handsome 
volume  is  no  less  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  Taunton  printers  than  it  is 

•  to  the  historical  knowledge  and  antiquarian  zeal  of  the  learned  sub-dean. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Abrahams  has  reprinted  from  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Bevieiu 
his  interesting  and  promising  Arnold  prize  essay  on  The  Expulsion  of  the 
Jeius  from  England  in  12Q0  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  1895).  While  WTiting 
from  a  distinctly  Jewish  point  of  view  Mr.  Abrahams  is  extremely  fair  to 
Edward  I,  and  gives  him  due  credit  for  the  forbearance  and  disinterested- 
ness which  he  showed  in  carrying  out  the  measure.  But  what  does  he 
mean  by  speaking  of  '  the  parlement  de  la  Chandeleur,  whicli  met  in  the 
same  year '  ? 

Mr.  George  Neilson's  Bepentance  Tower  and  its  Tradition  (Edin- 
burgh :  George  P.  Johnston,  1895)  is  a  reprint  from  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Glasgow  ArchcBological  Society,  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  name  of  '  Eepentance  Tower,'  a  keep  on  Trailtrow 
Hill  in  Annandale.  His  argument  may  be  briefly  stated.  John,  Master 
of  Maxwell,  afterwards  Lord  Hemes,  by  breaking  his  word  to  Henry  VIII 
(1548),  caused  the  death  of  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  hostages  who  had  been 
the  pledges  for  his  good  faith.  Devoured  by  remorse,  he,  fourteen  years 
after  his  crime  (1562),  built  the  watch-tower  in  question,  at  once  as  an 
atonement  to  his  country  and  a  public  confession  of  his  repentance. 
Mr.  Neilson's  contention,  it  must  be  said,  is  hardly  convincing.  No 
notice  of  Repentance  Tower  has  been  found  earlier  than  1562,  but  this 
hardly  proves  that  it  may  not  have  existed  before  that  date.  Even 
admitting  that  it  was  built  about  1562,  it  is  still  only  a  conjecture  that 
Lord  Herries  was  its  builder.  Moreover,  there  seems  little  logical  con- 
nexion between  remorse  for  a  great  crime  and  the  building  of  a  watch-tower, 

*  Historical  Manuscripts  Ccmmission,  Tenth  Report,  App.  III. 
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$ 
liowever  fitted  to  benefit  the  countrymen  of  the  repentant  sinner.     Lord 

Herries  was  reputed  one  of  the  coolest,  craftiest,  and  most  unscrupulous 

politicians  who  surrounded  Queen  Mary  ;  and  it  is  hardly  in   keeping 

with  his  character  that  he  should  have  blazoned  his  own  guilt  in  this 

melodramatic  fashion. 

Turgot,  the  intendant  of  the  Limousin,  is  already  familiar  to  English 
readers  in  Mr.  Morley's  vigorous  essay ;  when  Mr.  W.  Walker  Stephens 
tells  the  tale — The  Life  mid  Writings  of  Turgot  (London :  Longmans, 
Oreen,  &  Co.  1895)— he  suffers  by  the  comparison.  But  for  Turgot  the 
comptroller-general  and  his  twenty  months  of  heroic  statesmanship  Mr. 
Morley  fails  us,  and  we  are  thankful  for  Mr.  Stephens's  pilotage.  The 
author  has  been  at  evident  pains  to  be  correct,  clear,  and  readable,  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  hero  goes  far  to  atone  for  a  certain  note  of  partisan- 
ship and  the  want  of  any  distinct  historical  faculty.  The  second  part  of 
the  book  contains  a  series  of  translated  extracts  from  Turgot's  works 
other  than  economic.  Mr.  Stephens  has  done  wisely  to  confine  himself 
to  extracts  ;  they  might  perhaps  have  been  even  shorter.  Turgot's  very 
excellences  are,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  his  defects ;  posterity  has 
so  far  ratified  his  ideas  that  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  hardly  pause  to  read 
the  arguments  by  which  he  supported  them.  Still  these  extracts  will 
repay  skimming. 

Students  of  our  older  literature  will  heartily  welcome  the  edition  of 
North's  version  of  Plutarch's  Lives  which  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  has  included 
in  his  collection  of  '  The  Tudor  Translations  '  (four  volumes.  London  : 
Nutt,  1895).  Mr.  George  Wyndham  has  prefixed  an  introduction,  in 
which  he  discusses  with  singular  felicity  and  excellent  judgment  such 
matters  as  Plutarch's  choice  of  subject,  method,  and  mental  attitude.  He 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  Plutarch's  two  sixteenth-century  translators, 
Amyot  and  North  ;  and  his  remarks  on  North's  style,  its  close  connexion 
with  that  of  the  French  from  which  it  is  translated,  and  its  influence  on 
Shakespeare  are  specially  interesting. 

M.  Jean  Gruppi's  work,  entitled  Un  Avocat  Journaliste  au  XVIIP 
Siecle,  Linguet  (Paris :  Hacliette,  1895),  is  the  first  attempt  to  write  a 
detailed  life  of  the  celebrated  advocate.  It  carries  his  biography  down  to 
1775,  when  he  was  definitively  disbarred.  M.  Gruppi  also  gives  an  account 
of  the  organisation  and  customs  of  the  French  bar  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Of  the  causes  celebres  in  which  Linguet  was  engaged  several 
are  of  considerable  historical  interest,  notably  those  of  the  due  d'Aiguillon 
and  the  chevalier  de  La  Barre.  On  both  cases  the  author  brings 
together  much  new  information. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Walker's  Manual  of  Puhlic  Liternational  Law  (Cam- 
bridge :  University  Press,  1895)  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction  to 
the  subject,  and  we  can  honestly  congratulate  the  author  on  the  manner 
in  which  his  task  has  been  performed.  In  framing  the  abstract  rules 
which  form  the  backbone  of  his  treatise  he  displays  a  commendable 
caution,  and  avoids  the  mistake  of  the  learned  writers  who  have  busied 
themselves  in  '  codifying '  rales  which  can  hardly  as  yet  be  said  to  exist. 
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Dr.  Walker  recognises  that  history,  the  record  of  actual  practice,  is  the 
basis  of  all  international  law,  properly  so  called.  His  illustrations  are 
taken  from  British  and  American  decided  cases,  and  from  diplomatic 
papers.  This  Manual  will  help  the  student  of  international  law  in  two 
ways,  by  giving  him  a  clear  outline  of  the  subject,  and  also  by  teaching 
him  to  correct  his  abstract  reasoning  by  constant  reference  to  facts. 

August  Potthast's  Bibliotheca  has  so  long  been  the  familiar  com- 
panion of  every  student  of  medieval  history  that  it  is  with  something  of 
surprise  and  more  of  pleasure  that  we  find  the  author  in  his  ripe  old  age 
revising  and  enlarging  this  arduous  undertaking.  Of  the  two  volumes  to 
which  the  work  is  now  planned  to  extend  the  first  quarter  has  already 
appeared  {Bibliotheca  Historica  Medii  Aevi;  Wegweiser  durch  die  Gc- 
schichtswerke  des  europdischen  Mittelalters  bis  1500.  Zweite  verbesserte 
und  vermehrte  Auflage.  Erster  Halbband.  Berlin  :  Weber,  1895).  Com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  first  edition  the  book  has 
grown  by  almost  exactly  one  half ;  but  this  does  not  represent  the  whole 
of  the  increase,  since  the  size  of  the  page  has  been  enlarged  also.  The 
amount  of  minute  revision  to  which  the  work  has  been  subjected  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  long  use  ;  but  we  have  checked  enough  of  the  articles 
to  be  confident  that  the  author  has  throughout,  with  astonishing  uni- 
formity, kept  abreast  of  the  overpowering  mass  of  productions  bearing 
on  medieval  history.  Only  in  a  few  English  publications — and  those  issued 
by  societies — have  we  discerned  here  and  there  a  gap.  We  hope  when 
the  work  is  completed  to  notice  it  at  greater  length  ;  but  we  cannot  miss 
the  first  opportunity  of  welcoming  the  invaluable  labours  of  the  veteran 
bibliographer. 

In  a  Verslag  van  een  onderzoeh  in  Engeland  naar  Archivalia  belangrijk 
voor  de  Geschiedenis  van  Nederland  Dr.  Brugmans  publishes  the  results 
of  his  mission  by  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  his  own  country 
preserved  in  various  repositories  here.  Of  the  value  of  his  work  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  though  he  seldom  gives  more  than  the  name  of  the 
writer  and  receiver  or  the  title  of  any  letter  or  other  document,  and 
has  frequently  been  compelled  to  content  himself  with  giving  the  date^ 
of  the  bundles  in  which  they  are  contained,  he  has  nevertheless  filled  an 
octavo  volume  of  516  pages.  Valuable  as  the  information  imparted  by 
him  must  be  to  his  own  countrymen,  his  book  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  Englishmen  in  any  way  interested  in  the  relations  between  England 
and  the  Dutch  Netherlands. 
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[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  L. 
Poole,  at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

The  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  exile  :    by  J.  Wellhausen. — Nachr. 

kon.  Gesellsch.  Wiss.  Gottingen,  1895.  2. 
Social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  Hellenic  middle  age  [i.e.  the  Homeric  age] : 

by  Pi.  PoHLMANN. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxv.  2. 
The  Seleucid  era  of  the  hooks  of  the  Maccabees  [beginning  in  the  spring  not  of  312 

but  311  B.C.]  :  by  G.  F.  Unger.— SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  phil.-hist.  CI.,  1895.  2. 
Slavery  in  its  economic  aspects  [treated  partly  with  reference  to  ancient  European 

history,  but   chiefly  to   that   of  modern   America]  :  by  A.  Loria.  —  Zft.   Social- 

Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv.  1. 
Christianity  at  the  beginning  of  the  secojid  century  [in  connexion  with  Lightfoot's 

edition  of  the  '  Apostolic  Fathers  ']. — Quart.  Rev.  364.     Oct. 
The  rationale  of  the  early  persecutions. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  81.  Oct. 
The  date  of  the  synod  of  Gangra  :  by  Dr.  Braun  of  Wiirzburg  [who  finds  it  in  a  Syriac 

manuscript  at  Rome  placed  under  the  consulship  of  Placidus  and  Romulus  (the 

names  appear  in  a  corrupt  form)  in  the  year  390  of  the  Antiochene  era,  i.e.  a.d. 

343]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvi.  3. 
On  the  Montanist  '  Cenones  '  in  St.  Jerome :  by  J.  Friedrich  [who  accepts  Hilgen- 

f eld's  identification  of  the  word  with  Koivwuoi]. — SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  phil.- 
hist.  CI.,  1895.  2. 
The  eighth  booh  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  related  writings :  by  F.  X.  von 

Funk   [who   maintains  that  the   Apostolical   Constitutions    are   the  source  and 

basis   of  the  '  Constitutiones  per   Hippolytum,'    not  vice   versa ;  and    that    the 

Egyptian  church  ordinance  stands  intermediate]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvi.  3  (continued 

from  1). 
The   Chronicon   Palatinum :    by   T.   Mommsen   [an    eighth-century    translation    of 

Malalas,  who  is  proved  from  it  to  have  finished  his  work  a.d.  573]. — Byz.  Zft.  iv.  3, 

4.     Sept. 
The  date  of  the  Arab  capture  of  Alexandria:  by  E.  W.  Brooks  [17  Sept.  642]. — Byz. 

Zft.  iv.  3.  4.     Sept. 
The  date  of  the  churches  of  St.  Demetrius  and  St.  Sophia  in  Thessalonica  :  by  J. 

Laurent  [St.  Demetrius  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century ;  St.  Sophia 

completed  a.d.  645].— Byz.  Zft.  iv.  3,  4.     Sept. 
Tlie  Daco-Rumanian  question  in  relation  to  Hungary :  by  L.  Ovary  [who  treats  it 

from  the  Magyar  point  of  view]. — Ungar.  Rev.  1895,  p.  469. 
The  Jews  in   China :  by  A.  Neubauer  [who  states   that  they  certainly  came  from 

Persia,  probably  in  the  eighth  century  a.d.] — Jew.  Qu.  Rev.  29.    Oct. 
Recent  discussions  concerning  the  donation  of  Pippin  and  Charles  the  Great :  by  P. 

Kehr  [dealing  principally  with  the  theories  of  Sackur,  Schaube,  and  Schniirer]. — 

Getting,  gel.  Anz.  1895.  9.     Sept. 
The  earliest  evidence  for  the  na^ne  '  Deutsch  '  [not  the  '  theodisca  lingua  '  in  the  '  Ann. 

Lauriss.   mai.'  referring  to  788,  but   the   '  theodisce '   in  the  report   of    George, 

cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  on  the  English  synods  of  Corbridge  and  Cealchydh  in 

786,  which  is  here  regarded  either  as  a  sign  that  the  cardinal  had  learned  the 
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word  on  the  continent  or  that  the  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  Frankish  abbat 
Wigbod  who  accompanied  him]  .—SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  phil.-hist.  CI., 
1895.  2. 

Eoland  in  popular  traditions  :  by  T.  de  Puymaigre.— Eev.  Quest,  hist  Iviii.  2.  Oct. 

The  causes  of  the  feudal  system :  by  L.  Vanderkindere  [who  sees  a  feudal  element 
in  the  origin  of  the  communes,  while  at  the  same  time  agreeing  with  H.  Pirenne 
in  tracing  this  directly  to  the  rights  of  merchants].— Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.,  3rd 
ser.,  xxix.  p.  684. 

The  attack  of  the  Scythians,  called  Rhos,  on  Byzantium  :  by  C.  de  Boor  [who  gives 
fresh  chronological  data].— Byz.  Zft.  iv.  3,  4.  Sept. 

On  the  pare7itage  of  the  empress  Theophanu :  by  K.  Uhlirz  [who  urges,  in  spite  of 
Thietmar's  suspicion,  that  she  was  really  a  daughter  of  Komanus  II]. — Byz. 
Zft.  iv.  3,  4.     Sept. 

The  council  of  Clermont  [1095]  and  thefrst  crusade  :  by  T.  A.  Archer. — Scott.  Eev. 
52.     Oct. 

Abailard  as  a  theological  teacher  [dealing  with  the  treatise  '  de  Trinitate  '  recently 
discovered  by  K.  Stolzle,  and  applying  its  contents  to  the  illustration  of  the  stages 
in  Abailard's  career  as  a  teacher  of  theology  ;  with  some  observations  on  his 
influence  on  the  method  of  theological  study  in  the  medieval  schools]. — Church 
Qu.  Eev.  81.  Oct. 

Ousdma  [f  1 188],  a  Syrian  emir  in  the  first  century  of  the  crusades  :  by  the  baron 
Carra  de  Vaux  [in  connexion  with  H.  Derembourg's  Life]. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Iviii. 
2.     Oct. 

The  biography  of  Gerlachthe  annalist  [b.  1165] :  by  A.  Zak.— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.-forsch.  xvi.  4. 

Mediceval  Cyprus.— ^diinh.  Eev.  374.  Oct. 

The  value  of  the  augustalis  of  Frederick  II:  by  A.  Schaube.— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.-forsch.  xvi.  4. 

The  election  of  Alfonso  of  Castile  as  king  of  tht^  Romans  [1257]  :  by  0.  Eedlich  [who 
prints  a  letter  by  bishop  Eberhard  of  Constance  describing  his  reception  at  the 
court  of  Burgos  when  he  went  to  announce  the  election]. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.-forsch.  xvi.  4. 

A  fragment  of  a  chronicle  of  popes  and  emperors  loritten  in  the  district  of  the  lower 
Rhine  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  :  printed  by  the  late  L.  Weiland. 
[The  leaf,  which  had  been  used  as  a  flyleaf,  contains  the  only  statement  yet  found 
in  any  German  source  of  Albert  I's  proposal  to  surrender  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ehine  to  France  on  condition  of  Philip  the  Fair's  agreement  to  his  making  Ger- 
many into  an  hereditary  kingdom.] — Nachr.  kon.  Gesellsch.  Wiss.  Gottingen, 
1894.  4. 

The  date  of  Dante's  '  De  Monarchia '  :  by  H.  Grauert  [who,  after  exposing  certain 
impertinences  of  L.  Prompt,  argues  (1)  that  the  'De  Monarchia'  was  written  at 
a  time  when  the  election  of  the  emperor  was  not  yet  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and 
(2)  that  this  condition  will  not  suit  Henry  VII,  but  will  suit  Albert  I,  concerning 
whom  Boniface  VIII  wrote  to  the  Florentines,  15  May  1300,  that  he  had  not  yet 
confirmed  his  election  and  that  the  empire  was  still  vacant.  The  pope's  object 
was  to  gain  Tuscany  as  the  price  of  the  confirmation.  Dr.  Grauert  refers  to  an 
unpublished  treatise  defending  the  papal  claims,  as  offering  the  precise  contentions 
which  called  forth  Dante's  counterstatement]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvi.  3. 

The  fall  of  the  Knights  Templars  :  by  Mrs.  A.  Grange. — Dublin  Eev.  N.S.  15.  Oct. 

The  itinerary  of  the  popes  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Schism :  by  K.  Eubel  [who  gives  a 
chronological  table  from  April  1378  to  the  death  of  John  XXIII,  22  Nov.  141 9].— 
Hist.  Jahrb.  xvi.  3. 

The  congregation  of  regular  canons  of  Windesheim.  I :  The  nunnery  of  Betlehem. 
in  the  Bangerd  near  Hoorn :  by  F.  Pijper  [who  shows  it  to  have  belonged  to  this 
congregation,  not  to  the  Crutchedfriars],  II :  The  rule  of  Windesheim  nunneries  : 
edited  by  J.  H.  Gallue.  Ill :  Marienwald  or  Frendeswege  in  the  county  of  Bent- 
heira  [Hanover],  incorporated  in  the  congregation  by  Boniface  IX  [1399-1400]  :  by 
J.  M.  Wustenhoff  [who  prints  the  bull  of  exemption  and  incorporation]. — Arch. 
Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  v.  3. 

o  2 
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Beport  coiicerning  the  council  of  princes  held  at  Frankfurt  [January  1409,  to  consider 
their  attitude  towards  the  approaching  council  of  Pisa]  addressed  to  the  cardinals 
by  John  de  Soleria,  abbat  of  St.  Giustina  at  Padua:  printed  by  L.  Schmitz.— 
Hist.  Jahrb.  xvi.  3. 
Sigismund's  safe-conduct  to  Hus  :  by  J.  Losekth  [who  shows  that  safe-conducts  were 
in  several  cases  applied  for  to  John  XXIII,  and  granted  by  him  ;  and  comments 
on  the  effect  of  the  absence  of  such  a  safe-conduct  in  Hus's  case].— Mitth.  In£t. 
Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvi.  4. 
Pastor's  '  History  of  the  Popes,'  iii,  iv.— Church  Qu.  Eev,  81.  Oct.     By  T.  B.  Scan- 

NELL.— Dubl.  Eev.  N.S.  15.     Oct. 
The  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  [1496-1518] :  by  A.  Spont.— Rev.  Quest,  hist. 

Iviii.  2.     Oct. 
The  family  of  the  reformer  John  de  Lasco  :  by  C.  Pascal.  III.  [concluding  the  life  of 
Jerome  Lasky,  the  diplomatist,  but  without  making  use  of  recent  works,  e.g.  the 
biography  published  in  Polish  by  A.  Hirschberg,  Lemberg,  1888] — Bull.  Soc.  Hist. 
Protest.  Fran?,  xliv.  11.     Nov. 
The  relations  between  the  Low  Countries  and  the  Hanse  toicns  in  the  sixteenth  century  : 
by  C.  PioT  [giving  unpublished  documents  relative  to  the  intrigues  set  on  foot  by 
queen  Elizabeth  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  supplies  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
during  the  dearth  of  1582  and  1583].— Bull.  Comm.  roy.  Hist.,  5th  ser.,  v.  p.  65. 
The  attempted  reconciliation  betweeyi  Philip  II  and  the  revolted  Provinces  in  1585:  by 
C.  PioT  [giving  an  account  from  unpublished  sources  of  the  negotiations  conductel 
by^  Gottignies  in  Farnese's  name,  which  failed  in  consequence  of  the  king's  obsti- 
nacy].— Bull.  Acad,  roy.  Belg.,  3rd  ser.,  xxix.  p.  979. 
The  fall  of  Agria  and  the  battle  of  Keresztes  in  1596:  by  L.  Kkopf.     [Contradictory 
versions  of  the  behaviour  of  the  sultan  during  the  battle  have  been  transmitted  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  Christian  writers,  e.g.  Istvanfi  and  Szamoskozi,  who  assert 
that    the   sultan  ran  away,   and  by  the  Turkish  historians,   e.g.   Petshevi   and 
Naima,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  Muhammad  III  stood  firm  when 
receiving  the  main  attack  of  the  Christians.     The  question  is  settled  by  the  account 
of  an  English  eye-witness,  Edward  Barton,  queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador  at  the 
Sublime  Porte,  whose  version,  hitherto  unpublished,  is  given  in  a  long  letter  to  lord 
Burghley  in  the  Public  Record  Office.     Barton  and  his  English  followers,  too,  ran 
away  in  the  general  stampede,  but  returned  immediately  on  seeing  that  the  imperial 
great  banner  had  not  moved]. — Szazadok,  May,  Sept. 
The  Turkish  envoy  at  Prague  in  1620,  and  the  correspondence  of  Frederick  count  pala- 
tine, the  '  Winterkonig,'  with  sultan  Osman  II:  by  H.  Forst. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oester- 
reich. Gesch.-forsch.  xvi.  4. 
The  Spanish  invasion  of  Guyenne   during  the  thirty  years'"   loar  [1634-1639]  :  by 

J.  J.  C.  Tauzix.— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Iviii.  2.     Oct. 
Th"  political  relations  between   Venice  and  Savoy  :  by  G.  Claretta  (continued). — N. 

Arch.  Venet.  x.  1. 
The  correspondence  of  Madame,  princess  palatine,  mother  of  the  regent  OrUans,  with 
her  aimt  the  electress  Sophia  of  Hanover  :  by  G.  Depping.— Rev.  hist.  lix.  2.    Nov, 
(continued  from  Ivi.  1,  and  concluded). 
The  graves  of  the  Sivedes  at  Poltava:  by  I.  Pavlovski.— Istorich,  Viestnik.     Oct. 
Russian  diplomatic    correspondence  in   the  eighteenth   century,   continued. —Russk. 

Starina.     Sept.-Nov. 
The  English  press  and  the  relations  to  it  of  the  Russian  diplomatic  agents  in  the 

eighteenth  century  :  by  V.  Aleksandrenko. — Russk.  Starina.  Oct. 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  an  economist :  by  W,  A.  Wetzel  [maintaining  that  Franklin 
deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  early  economic  literature,  and  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can who  can  properly  be  called  an  economist.  Of  his  pamphlets  one  foreshadows 
the  arguments  by  which  the  wage  fund  theory  was  overthrown  ;  another  shows  that 
he  was  on  the  trail  of  that  principle  in  finance  which  later  became  the  corner-stone 
of  Ricardo's  theory  of  money ;  a  third  anticipates  Turgot's  explanation  of  natural 
interest  on  capital ;  and  a  fourth  suggested  to  Malthus  the  influence  of  a  high 
standard  of  living  as  a  check  to  the  increase  of  population].— Johns  Plopkins  Univ. 
Stud,  in  polit.  and  hist.  Sc.  xiii.  9. 
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Notes  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  II : 

by  N.  D.  Chechulin. — Zhur.  Min.  Narod.  Prosv.     Oct. 
Frederick  William  II  and  the  antecedents  of  the  treaty  of  Basel :  by  P.  Bailleu  [laying 

stress  on  the  king's  isolation  and  his  financial  difficulties].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxv.  2. 
Recent  works  on  the  Crimean  war. — Edinb.  Kev.  374.     Oct. 
Prince  Cherkaski  and  the  civil  government  of  Bulgaria,  1877-1878:  by  D.  Anuchin 

(continued). — Eussk.  Starina.     Oct.,  Nov. 
Freeman,  Froude,  and  Seeley  [chiefly  on  the  first-named]. — Quart.  Kev.  364.     Oct. 

France 

The  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Magloire  at  Paris :  by  E.  Merlet  [who  argues 
that  the  '  Translatio  s.  Ma^lorii '  is  merely  an  extract  from  the  '  Fragmentum  His- 
toriae  Francicae  '  published  by  Duchesne ;  prints  the  text  with  a  collation  of  .vari- 
ants ;  and  maintains  that  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  at  Paris  took  place,  not 
in  950  or  965,  but  about  980].  — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivi.  3,  4. 

The  Church  of  Bordeaux  during  thz  last  century  of  the  English  dominion  [1350- 1450]  | 
by  E.  Allain  — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Iviii.  2.  Oct.  (published  also  in  English,  Dubl. 
Eev.,  N.S.,  15.     Oct.) 

Jean  Meschinot,  his  life  and  works  ;  his  satires  against  Louis  XI:  by  A.  de  la  Bor- 
DERiE.     II :  His  works  [with  extracts]. — Bibl.  ficole  Chartes,  Ivi.  3,  4. 

Documents  relating  to  Jacques  de  Beaune-Semblancay  [1505-1529]:  printed  by  A. 
Spont. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivi.  3,  4, 

Was  it  the  practice  to  drag  the  bodies  of  protestants  ivho  died  without  the  sacraments 
through  the  streets  on  hurdles  ?  by  N.  Weiss  [who  maintains  that  this  was  done 
literally,  not  by  means  of  effigies]. — Bull.  Soc,  Hist.  Protest.  Frany.  xliv.  10.     Oct. 

Florian  during  the  revolution:  by  F.  A.  Aul.a.rd  [with  new  documents]. — Eevol. 
Fran?,  xv.  4.     Oct. 

Papers  concerning  the  arrest  of  the  brothers  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne  and  Rabaut- 
Pomier  [1793]  ^>^^  ^^*^  I  alter'' s  vote  on  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI:  printed  by 
N.  Weiss.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xliv.  10.     Oct. 

Barras^ Memoirs. — Edinb.  Eev.  374.     Oct. 

Pierre  Bonnassieux  [f  3  May  1895]  •  obituary  notices  and  bibliography.— Bibl.  Ecole 
Chartes,  Ivi.  3,  4. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

History  of  the  village  coynmunity  in  Hungary:  by  K.  Taganyi. — Ungar.  Eev.  1895,  p. 

101. 
A  contemporary  notice  of  the  Golden  Bull  [1356]  :  by  M.  Jaxsen.     [The  constitution  was 

hitherto  believed  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  but  one  writer  of  the  time,  Werner  of 

Liege,  and  by  him  quite  cursorily :  it  now  appears  that  the  Westphalian  chronicler, 

Leopold  of  Northof,  also  mentions  it,  and  cites  the  chapter  '  de  diffidationibus.']  — 

Hist.  Jahrb.  xvi.  3. 
Historical  poe^ns  of  Nicolas  Petschacher  [illustrating  the  time  from  the  death  of  the 

emperor  Sigismund,  1437,  to  the  battle  of  Varna,  1444,  and  in  particular  the  religious 

conflict  in  Bohemia  and  the  dynastic  disputes  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary]  :  printed 

by  J.  HuEMER.— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvi.  4. 
The  Bavarian  policy  in  the  war  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  [1546-1547],  and  its 

antecedents :  by  S.  Eiezler. — Abhandl.  hist.  CI.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  xxi.  1. 
Duke  Albrecht  V  of  Bavaria  and  his  home  government:  by  S.  Eiezler  [printing  a 

document  on  the  financial  situation,  1557].— Abhandl.  hist.  CI.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss. 

xxi.  1. 
The  injury  done  to  the  Rhine  fisheries  by  the  Dutch  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 

century  [illustrated  by  documents,  15 58- 1566]  :  by  G.  von  Below — Zft.  Social- 

Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv.  1. 
The  life  and  writings  of  Johannes  zum  Wege  {a  Via)  [f  c.  1582],  a  controversialist 

of  the  sixteenth  century  :  by  F.  W.  E.  Eoth. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvi.  3. 
The  '  Nuntiaturberichte  aus   Deutschland  '  as  illustrating  the  contests  at  Cologne 

[1 576- 1 583] :  by  M.  Lossen.— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxv.  1. 
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Johann  Philipp,  elector  of  Mainz,  and  the  Marienburg  alliance  of  1671-1672  :  by  M. 
Landwehr  von  Pragenau.  I :  The  policy  of  Mainz  from  1668  to  March  167 1.  II: 
The  provisional  constitution  of  1671-1672.— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch. 
xvi.  4. 

Frederick  William  I  and  Leopold  of  Anhalt- Dessau :  by  0.  Krauske. — Hist.  Zft. 
Ixxv.  1. 

On  the  history  of  the  prince-primate  Karl,  Freiherr  von  Dalberg  :  by  K.,  Freiherr  von 
Hertling  [discussing  the  constitutional  difficulties  involved  in  the  transference  of 
the  primatial  see  from  Mainz  to  Eatisbon.  Dalberg  first  hoped  to  secure  an 
ecclesiastical  successor,  then  to  transmit  the  rule  of  his  primatial  state  to  his 
nephew  Emmerich  Joseph  von  Dalberg  ;  but  Napoleon  in  1810  designed  it  for  his 
stepson  Eugene  Beauharnais]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvi.  3. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  gild  merchant  of  Shrewsbury :  by  W.  Cunningham  [who  prints  a  thirteenth 
century  roll  of  the  gild,  showing  that  it  included  retail  tradesmen  and  artisans]. — 
Trans.  K.  Hist.  See,  N.S.  ix. 

English  universities  and  the  reformation :  by  L.  C.  Casartelli. — Dublin  Kev.,  N.  S. 
15.     Oct 

The  reformation  at  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  resistance  of  the  Roman 
catholic  clergy :  by  J.  Forbes  Leith  [who  gives  lists  (1)  of  deans,  archdeacons, 
heads  of  colleges,  and  London  clergymen,  (2)  of  priests  throughout  the  country, 
who  resisted  the  religious  change]. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Iviii.  2.     Oct. 

The  Eiiglish  Benedicti^ie  martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  centtiry  :  by  C.  A. — Rev.  B^ned.  de 
Maredsous,  xii.  10. 

The  Annandale  family  ;  the  earls  and  marguesses  of  Annandale  [on  sir  W.  Eraser's  pri- 
vately printed  work]. — Edinb.  Rev.  374.     Oct. 

Croniwell  before  Edinburgh  [1650] ;  '  Gogar  Feight'  :  byW.  S.  Douglas Scott.  Rev. 

lii.     Oct. 

The  London  Revolution  Society  :  by  E.  Pariset. — Revol.  Franc?,  xv.  4.     Oct. 

The  history  of  canals  in  England:  by  G.  Cohn.— Nachr.  kcin.  Gesellsch.  Wiss.  Got- 
tingen,  1894.     4. 

Italy. 

The  ayicient  history  and  topography  of  Naples  illustrated  from  inscriptions :  by  A. 
SoGLiANO.     III.— Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xx.  1  (continued  from  xix.  3). 

The  migration  of  the  name  '  Calabria  ' :  by  M.  Schipa  [who  maintains  that  it  was  not 
transferred  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  as 
C.  Diehl  held,  consequently  upon  the  conquest  of  the  former  by  Rornuald  of  Bene- 
vento ;  but  was  first  extended  a  little  earlier,  so  as  to  include  both  extremities  in  a 
single  ducatus  Calabriae,  and  then  limited,  by  the  progress  of  the  Lombard  ad- 
vance, to  the  western  portion  and  to  the  southern  point  of  the  eastern]. — Arch, 
stor.  Napol.  xx.  1. 

Charter  of  Geoffrey,  count  of  Lecce  [1082]  :  printed  by  G.  Guerrieri. — Arch.  stor. 
Napol.  XX.  1. 

Studies  on  the  ancient  constitution  of  Florence  [ihe  origins  of  free  government ;  the 

commune  and  bishopric ;  the  consular  courts] :  by  P.  Santini Arch.  stor.  Ital., 

5th  ser.,  xvi. 

Conradin's  march  to  the  battle-field  of  Alba,  near  Tagliacozzo  [1268] :  by  E.  Sackur 
[who  explains  the  phrase  per  Teclipartes,  in  Charles  of  Anjou's  report  to  the  pope, 
by  '  Ciculi '  (tlie  ancient  Aequiculi),  the  name  for  the  district  on  the  middle  Salto, 
and  confirms  Ficker's  general  results  with  regard  to  the  Hne  of  march]. — Hist.  Zft. 
Ixxv.  1. 

Tlie  Quirini-Tiepolo  conspiracy  of  1310  :  by  V.  Lazzarini  [on  the  later  fortunes  of 
some  of  the  sentenced,  and  the  measures  of  the  Ten  to  protect  itself  from 
vengeance].— N.  Arch.  Venet.  x.  i. 

Documents  concerning  Urban  V  and  Joanna  I  of  Naples  [1362-1370] :  printed  by  F. 
Cerasoli.     I-III:  [1 362- 1 365]. -Arch.  stor.  Napol.  XX.  1-3. 
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The  '  quinternioni  feudali '  [or  registers  of  royal  licenses  for  investitures  or  sales  of 

fiefs,  &c.]  m  the  Neapolitaii  archives  [dating  from  the  Aragonese  dynasty] :  by  N. 

Barone  [who  describes  their  compass,  custody,  and  arrangement].— Arch.   stor. 

Napol.  XX.  1. 
The  first  years  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  the  invasion  of  John  of  Anjou:  by  E. 

NuNziANTE.*   XII,  XIII  [1458-1461]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xx.  2,  3  (continued  from 

xix.  4). 
Notices  concerning  Neapolitan  writers  and  artists  of  the  Aragonese  j)eriod :  by  E. 

PiiRCOPO.   VI :  Giovanni  Albino,  Francesco  di  Giorgio  Martini,  Giovanni  Pardo,  Giu- 

liano  di  San  Gallo,  Porcellio  Pandone,  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  and  Costantino  Las- 

caris. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xx.  2  (continued  from  xix.  4). 
An  unpublished  letter  of  Pier  Candido  Decembrio  on  Carmagnola  [a  reply  to  the 

panegyric  of  Decembrio's  rival  Guarino]. — N.  Arch.  Venet.  x.  1. 
Diploma  of  Charles  VIII  to  the  Signoria  of  Florence  [27  Nov.  1494,  granting  the  right 

to  the  Signori  and  their  descendants  of  adding  to  their  arms  the  cross  of  Jerusalem 

between  two  lilies  of  France] :  by  C.  Paoli Arch.  stor.  Ital.,  5th  ser.,  xvi. 

Summary  of  the  acts  of  the  chancery  of  Charles  VIII  at  Naples  [1495J  •  by  E.  0. 

Masteojanni.— Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xx.  1-3. 
The  dispute  at  Naples  touching  the  coiul  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  [begun  in  1628J  :  by 

G.  D.  B. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xx.  2. 
Memoir  of  count  Strassoldo,  addressed  to  prince  Metternich,  on  the  state  of  affairs  and 

of  opinion  in  Lombardy  in  1820  :  printed  by  A.  Stern.— Zft.  Social-Wirthsch.- 

Gesch.  iv.  1. 

JS'etherlands  and  Belgium 

Bibliographical  survey  of  the  monasteries  of  Belgium  existing  previously  to  the  nine- 

teeyith  century :  by  H.  Hosdey. — Mess.  Sciences  hist.  Belg.  1895.  2. 
Utrecht  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  :  by  B.  J.  L.  dE  Geer  van  Jutfaas  [on  its 

bishops   from   Baldric   to    Conrad]. — Bijdr.   vaderl,    Gesch.    en    Oudheidk.,    3rd 

ser.  ix.  1. 
Lambert  le  Bigue :  by  P.  Feedericq  [supplementary  notice,  correcting  U.  Eobert's 

'  Bullaire  du  pape  Calixte  II,'   and  throwing  fresh  light  on  the  religious  condition 

of  the  country  of  Liege  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century]. — Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg., 

3rd  ser.  xix.  p.  990. 
Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  religious  movement  in  the  Netherlands  in  tlie  secofid 

half  of  the  fourteenth  century  :  by  W.  Preger  [on  Gerrit  Groote  and  his  school. 

Sixteen  letters  by  Groote  are  printed  from  a  manuscript  at  the  Hague,  with  other 

illustrative  pieces]. — Abhandl.  hist.  CI.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  xxi.  1. 
Cornelis  BlocWs  chronicle  of  the  house  of  canons  regular  at   Utrecht  [written  about 

1535]  '-    edited    by   J.   G.   C.   Joosting. — Bijdr.    en    Mededeel.   hist.   Genootsch. 

Utrecht,  xvi. 
The  municipal  accounts  of  Hattem  in  Guelder s  [i 460- 1487] :  printed  by  F.  A.  Hoefer. 

Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xvi. 
Extracts  from  sermons  &c.  of  pastor  Jacob  Buyck  on  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 

catholic  community  and  of  the  government  of  Amsterdam  in  1578  :  printed  by  K. 

Fruin.— Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xvi. 
'  Baleus  Carfenna  Hylander,^  the  author  of  the  '  Oratio  de  pacanda  et  componenda 

republica  ad  Belgas'  [1578]:  by  H.  G.  Kleyn   [who  takes  the  pseudonym  as  an 

anagram  of  Abelus  Frankena,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Athenaeum  at  Franeker 

and  envoy  from  the  States  General  to  queen  Elizabeth  in   1596].— Arch.  Nederl. 

Kerkgesch.  v.  3. 
Michael  van  Isselt  [the  writer  of  the  *  Mercurius  Gallobelgicus,'  found  to  be  ortit 

Doccomensis  but  origine  Amersfortius] :  by  J.  H.  Hofman. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch. 

en  Oudheidk.,  3rd  ser.  ix.  1. 
Two  memoirs  of  Gerrit  Schaep  Pietersz.on  the  government  of  Amsterdam  [1642,  1655]: 

printed  by  G.  W.  Keenkamp. — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xvi. 
Prince  William  IPs  plan  of  cainpaign  after  his  attack  on  Amsterdam  in  1650 :  by 

E.  Fruin.— Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.,  3rd  ser.  ix.  1. 
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Victor  Comidirant,  the  Frey^h  socialist,  in  Belgium  :  by  E.  Discailles  [on  his 
influence  on  the  democratic  movement  in  that  country].— Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg., 
3rd  ser.  xxix.  p.  705. 

Russia 

The  political  assemblies  in  medieval  Russia :  by  F.  de  Rocca.— Eev.  hist.  lix.  2.    Nov. 
The  gradual  binding  of  the  Russian  peasant  to  the  soil :  by  N.  Debolski  [who  finds  traces 

of  it  before  the  ulozhenie  of  the  emperor  Alexis].— Zhur.  Min.  Narod.  Prosv.    Nov. 
The  origin  of  criminal  law  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Moscow :  by  V.  Kurdinovski — 

Zhur.  Min.  Narod.  Prosv.     Oct. 
A  Russian  socialist  of  the  seventeenth  century :  by  S.  Adrunov  [an  account  of  the 

career  of  the  well-known  Stenka  Razin  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga].— Istorich. 

ViestniK.     Oct. 
The  siege  of  Ochakov  in  1788  [from  the  diary  of  an  eye-witness].— Russk.  Starina. 

Sept. 
The  imam  Schamyl  in  Russia  :  by  A.  Rindin. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     Nov. 
Memoirs  of  M.  Olshevski,  continued  [giving  an  account  of  the  war  in  the  Caucasus, 

1854-1 866].— Russk.  Starina.     Sept.,  Oct. 

Spain 

Burke's  '  History  of  Spain.'' — Edinb.  Rev.  374.     Oct. 

Village  communities  in  Spain. — Quart.  Rev.  364.     Oct. 

The  first  Castilian  inquisitor  :  by  H.  C.  Lea  [on  an  attempt  of  Sixtus  IV  to  appoint 

an    inquisitor   in   1475,    frustrated    by   Ferdinand    and   Isabella].— Amer.    Hist. 

Rev.  i.  1. 

America  and  Colonies 

The  Huguenot  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  by  captain  W.  H.  Hinde  [who 
gives  a  list  of  Huguenot  families  there  drawn  up  by  the  late  C.  C.  de  Villiers]. — 
Proc.  Huguenot  Soc.  Lond.  v.  2. 

The  French  in  Canada  :  the  early  years  of  Bougainville  and  the  seven  years'  war  :  by 
R.  DE  Kerallain.  II :  The  capitulation  of  Fort  Guillaume  Henri  (Fort  George) 
[1757]'- Rev.  hist.  lix.  1.     Nov. 

The  beginnings  of  exchange  in  Polynesia  :  by  A.,  Freiherr  von  Waltershausen. — Zft. 
Social-Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv.  1. 

Western  state-making  in  the  revolutionary  era :  by  F.  J.  Turner  [an  account,  accom- 
panied by  a  map,  of  projects  for  establishing  new  states  between  1772  and  1789]. — 
Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  i.  1. 

The  party  of  the  loyalists  in  the  American  revolution  by  M.  C.  Tyler  [examining  the 
principles  of  the  loyalists,  as  found  on  their  own  literature].— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  i.  1. 
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List  of  Rece7^t  Historical  Publications 


I.  GENERAL  HISTOEY 

(Including  works  of  miscellaneous  contents) 


Acton  (lord).  A  lecture  on  the  study  of 
modern  history.  Pp.  142.  London : 
Macmillan. 

BoNVALOT  (E.)  Histoire  du  droit  et  des 
institutions  de  la  Lorraine  et  des  trois 
eveches  [843-1789].  Pp.  393.  Paris: 
Pichon.     10  f. 

BoTTERO  (E.)  Prudenza  di  stato  o  maniero 
di  governo  di  Giovanni  Botero.  Pp. 
Ixxvii,  551.     Milan  :  Hoepli.     6  m. 

Brugmans  (H.)  Verslag  van  een  onder- 
zoek  in  Engeland  naar  archivalia  be- 
langrijk  voor  de  geschiedenis  van 
Nederland.  Pp.  516,  63.  The  Hague  : 
Nijhoff. 

Buys  (J.  T.)  Studien  over  staatkunde 
en  staatsrecht.  II,  3,  4.  Pp.  321- 
591,  portr.     Arnheni. 

Calmette  (G.)  Ephemerides  historiques, 
litteraires,  scientifiques,  etc.  [1300- 
1895].    Pp.376.    Paris  :  Hachette.   4  f. 

EiCHTHAL  (E.  d').  Souverainete  du  peuple 
et  gouvernement.  Pp.  264.  Paris : 
Alcan.     3-50  f. 

Flou  (de)  &  Gailliard.  Beschrijving  van 
middelnederlandsche  en  andere  hand- 
schriften  die  in  Engeland  bewaard 
worden.    Pp.  234.    Ghent :  Siffer.    2  f. 

Freundger  (J.)  Geschichtliche  Bilder 
und  Vortrage  :  Beitviige  zum  Unterriclit 
in  der  Geschichte.  Pp.  334.  Leipzig  : 
Diirr.     3  m. 

GuiGUE  (G.)  Inventaire  sommaire  des 
archives  departementales  anterieures 
a  1790.  Rhone.  Archives  ecclesias- 
tiques.  I :  Ordre  de  Malte ;  langue 
d'Auvergne.  Pp.  395.  Lyons :  Georg. 
4to.     12  f. 

Heinemann  (0.  von).  Die  Handschriften 
der  herzogUchen  Bibliothek  zu  Wolf  en - 
biittel,  beschrieben.  II,  2  :  Die  Augus- 
teischen  Handschriften.  Pp.  364, 
plates.    Wolfenbiittel :  Zwissler.    15  m. 

Holder  (A.)  Die  Handschriften  der  gross- 
herzoglichen  badischen  Hof-  und 
Landes-Bibliothek  in  Karlsruhe.     Bei- 


lage  III :  Die  Durlacher  und  Rastatter 
Handschriften.  Pp.  206.  Karlsruhe: 
Groos.     4  m. 

Labande  (H.  L.)  Catalogue  general  des 
manuscrits  des  biblioth^ques  publiques 
de  France.  Departements.  XXVIII : 
Avignon.  II.  Pp.  835.  Paris :  Plon. 
12  f. 

Letourneau  (C.)  La  guerre  dans  les  di- 
verses  races  humaines.  Pp.  587. 
Paris  :  Battaille.     9  f. 

LoTHRixGEN,  Summarisches  Inventar  des 
Bezirksarchivs  von,  vor  1790.  Abthei- 
lung  H.  Pp.  455.  Strassburg  :  Triibner. 
9  m. 

Martini  (P.)  Catalogo  dei  mano"fecritti 
greci  esistenti  nelle  biblioteche  italiane. 
I,  2.     Milan  :  Hoepli.     8-50  1. 

Melanges  Julien  Havet ;  recueil  de  tra- 
vaux  d'erudition  dedies  a  la  memoire 
de  Julien  Havet.  Pp.  782,  plates. 
Paris  :  Leroux.     25  f. 

Miller  (K.)  Mappae  mundi.  Die  iiltes- 
ten  Weltkarten  herausgegeben  und 
erlautert.  III :  Die  kleineren  Welt- 
karten. Pp.  160,  74  ill.  Stuttgart  : 
Roth.     7-20  m. 

MouRiN  (E.)  Recits  lorrains :  histoire 
des  dues  de  Lorraine  et  de  Bar.  Pp. 
406.     Nancy:  Berger-Levrault.    3*50  f. 

MuLLER  (S.)  De  Germaansche  volken 
bij  Julius  Honorius  en  anderen.  Pp. 
39,  map.     Amsterdam. 

ScHEFER  (C.)  Relation  des  voyages  a  la 
cote  occidentale  d'Afrique  d'Alvise  de 
Ca  da  Mosto  [1455  I457]-  Paris  :  Le- 
roux.    7*50  f. 

Wauwermans  (general).  Histoire  de  I'ecole 
cartographique  beige  et  anversoise  du 
seizi^me  siecle.  Pp.  402,  471,  15 
plates.  Brussels  :  Institut  national  de 
geographic.     15  f. 

Zenker  (E.  V.)  Der  Anarchismus  :  kri- 
tische  Geschichte  der  anarchistischen 
Theorie.  Pp.  258.  Jena  :  Fischer, 
5  m. 


II.  ORIENTAL   HISTORY 


Aegyptische  Urkunden  aus  den  konigli- 
chen  Museen  zu  Berlin  :  Koptische  und 
arabische  Urkunden.  I,  1.  Pp.  30. 
Berlin :  Weidmann.     4to.     2*40  m. 


Clermont-Ganneau  (C.)  Etudes  d'ar- 
ch^ologie  orientale.  I,  3.  111.  Paris  : 
Bouillon.     4to.     5  f. 

Egypte   antique.    Catalogue   des   monu- 
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ments  et  inscriptions  de  1'.  Premiere 
partie  :  Haute-Egypte.  II :  Kom  Om- 
bos.  Pp.  388,  511  ill.  Vienna.  (Paris  : 
Leroux.     52  f.) 

Hewitt  (J.)  The  ruling  races  of  pre- 
historic times  in  India,  South-Western 
Asia,  and  Southern  Europe.  II.  Pp. 
417.     Westminster:  Constable.     12/. 

JosEPHi  (Flavii)  Opera,  ed.  B.  Niese. 
VII:  Index.  Pp.  87.  Berlin:  Weid- 
mann.     4  m. 

Kecognovit  B.   Niese.     Editio 

minor.  VI :  De  bello  Judaico  libri  VI 
et  index.  Pp.  576.  Berlin  :  Weidmann. 
8  m. 

Lawkence  (W.  E.)  The  valley  of  Kash- 
mir. Pp.  478,  maps  and  ill.  Lon- 
don :  Frowde.     4to.     12/. 

Nederlandsch  -  Indisch  plakaatboek 
[1602-1811].    Door  J.  A.  van  der  Chijs. 


IX-XIII.  Batavia.  (The  Hague :  Nij- 
hoff.) 

Eamsay  (W.  M.)  The  cities  and  bishoprics 
of  Phrygia,  being  an  essay  of  the  local 
history  of  Phrygia  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Turkish  conquest.  I.  Pp. 
352.     Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     18/. 

EoGERS  (E.  W.)  Outlines  of  the  history 
of  early  Babylonia.  Pp.  71.  Leip- 
zig :  Stauffer.     2  m. 

ScHALL  (PI)  Die  Staatsverfassung  der 
Juden  auf  Grund  des  Alten  Testaments 
und  namentlich  der  fiinf  Biicher  Moses. 
I :  Mosaisches  Eecht ;  Staat,  Kirche, 
und  Eigentum  in  Israel.  Pp.  382. 
Leipzig  :  Deichert.     5  m. 

WiNCKLER  (H.)  Volker  und  Staaten  des 
alten  Orients.  II:  Geschichte  Israels 
in  Einzeldarstellungen.  I.  Pp.  226. 
Leipzig  :  Pfeiffer.    750  m. 


III.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 


Aristotelis  noA.iTeta    ^Adr]vaiwv.    Iterum 

edidit  F.  Blass.     Pp.  xxxi,  123.     Leip- 
zig: Teubner.     1*50  m. 
Binder  (J.  J.)     Laurion :    die   attischen 

Bergwerke  im  Alterthum.    Pp.  54,  map. 

Laibach  :  Fischer.     1-25  m. 
Buckler  (W.  H.)    The  origin  and  history 

of  contract  in  Eoman  law  down  to  the 

end  of  the  republican  period.    Pp.  240. 

Cambridge  :  University  Press.     3/6. 
BiJDiNGER    (M.)     Ammianus    Marcellinus 

und  die   Eigenart   seines   Geschichts- 

werkes.      Pp.   44.     Leipzig :    Freytag. 

4to.     2  50  m. 
BusoLT  (G.)     Griechische  Geschichte  bis 

zur  Schlacht  bei  Chaeroneia.     II :  Die 

altere  attische  Geschichte  und  die  Per- 

serkriege.     2nd  ed.     Pp.  814.     Gotha : 

Perthes.     13  m. 
Callegari  (E.)     Delle  fonti  per  la  storia 

di  Alessandro  Severo.  Pp.  151.  Padua: 

tip.  Prospering     16mo. 
Carette  (E.)  Les  assembleesprovinciales 

de  la  Gaule  romaine.    Pp.  503.    Paris  : 

Picard.     6  f. 
CiccoTTi  (E.)     II  processo  di  Verre :  un 

capitolo    di   storia   romana.     Pp.    240. 

Milan  :  Giachetti.     3-50  1. 
Gardner  (P.)  &  Jevons  (F.  B.)    A  manual 

of    Greek     antiquities.      Pp.   748,   ill. 

London  :  Griffin.     16/. 
Herodotus.     The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 


books,  with  introd.,  notes,  &c.,  by  E. 
W.  Macan.  2  vol.  Pp.  cxx,  396,  341, 
maps.     London :  Macmillan.     32/. 

Mauri  (A.)  I  cittadini  lavoratori  dell'  At- 
tica nei  secoli  V  e  VI  a.  C.  Milan: 
Hoepli.     3  f. 

Meyer  (P.)  Der  romische  Konkubinat 
nach  den  Eechtsquellen  und  den  In- 
schriften.  Pp.  196.  Leipzig :  Teubner. 
5  m. 

NoRDiN  (E.)  Die  aussere  Politik  Spartas 
zur  Zeit  der  ersten  Perserkriege.  Pp. 
93.     Upsala :  Lundequist.     (2  m.) 

Sarwey  (O.  von)  &  Hettner  (F.)  Der 
obergermanisch-raetische  Limes  des 
Eomerreiches,  herausgegeben  von.  II. 
Pp.  44,  plates.  Heidelberg :  Fetters. 
4to.     4  m. 

Taciti  (Publi  Cornell)  Opera  quae  super- 
sunt,  rec.  J.  C.  Orellius.  II :  Germania ; 
Dialogus  de  claris  oratoribus  ;  Agricola ; 
Historiae.  Ed.  alteram  curaverunt  H. 
Schweizer  -  Sidler,  G.  Andresen,  C. 
Meiser.     Pp.  572.     Berlin :  Calvary. 

Toutain  (J.)  Les  cites  romaines  de  la 
Tunisie  :  essai  sur  I'histoire  de  la  colo- 
nisation romaine  dans  I'Afrique  du 
Nord.  Pp.  418,  2  plates.  Paris: 
Thorin.     12  f. 

Vanlaer  (M.)  La  fin  d'un  peuple :  la 
depopulation  de  I'ltalie  au  temps  d'Au- 
guste.     Paris  :  Thorin.     7'50  f. 


IV.   ECCLESIASTICAL   AND   MEDIEVAL   HISTORY. 


Benedicti  regula  monachorum.  Eecen- 
suit  E.  Woelfflin.  Pp.  85.  Leipzig : 
Teubner.     1-60  m. 

Blade  (J.  F.)  Geographic  poliiique  du 
sud-ouest  de  la  Gaule  f  ranque  au  temps 
des  rois  d'Aquitaine.  Pp.  52.  Agen  : 
impr.  Lamy. 

Callinici  de  vita  S.  Hypatii  liber.  Pp. 
188.     Leipzig :  Teubner.     3  m. 

Caro  (G.)  Genua  und  die  Machte  am 
Mittelmeer  [1257-1311]  :  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Geschichte  des  dreizehnten  Jahr- 


hunderts.  I.  Pp.414.  Halle :  Niemever. 
10  m. 

Clausen  (J.)  Papst  Honorius  III  [1216- 
1227.  Pp.413.  Bonn:  Hauptmann.  5m. 

CoLucci  (G.)  Un  nuovo  poema  latino 
deir  undecimo  secolo  :  la  vita  di  Ansel- 
mo  da  Baggio  e  il  conflitto  fra  il  sacer- 
dozioel'impero.  Pp.284.  Eome :  tip. 
delle  Mantellate. 

Comparetti  (D.)  Vergil  in  the  middle 
ages.  Transl.  by  E.  F.  M.  Benecke. 
Pp.  376.   London :   Sonnenschein.   7/0. 
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CuEGUT  (G.  K.)  Le  concile  de  Clermont 
en  1095  et  la  premiere  croisade.  Pp. 
280.     Clermont-Ferrand:  Bellet. 

Croisades,  Kecueil  des  historiens  des :  His- 
toriens  occidentaux.  V.  Pp.  clvi,  923. 
Paris:  impr.  nationale  (Klincksieckj.Fol. 

Dahn  (F.)  Die  Konige  der  Germanen. 
VII :  Die  Franken  unter  den  Merovin- 
gern.  3.  Pp.  581.  Leipzig  :  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel.     15  m. 

GiESEBRECHT(Wilhelm  von).  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Kaiserzeit.  VI :  Die  letzten 
Zeiten  Kaiser  Friedrichs  des  Eothbarts. 
Herausgegeben  und  fortgesetzt  von  B. 
vonSimson.  Pp.814.  Leipzig:  Duncker 
&  Humblot.     16-40  ra. 

Gregorovius  (Ferdinand).  History  of  the 
city  of  Eome  in  the  middle  ages.  Transl. 
by  Annie  Hamilton.  III.  .Pp.  562. 
London  :  Bell.     6/. 

Harnack  (A.)  Das  Edict  des  Antonius 
Pius  :  eine  bishernicht  erkannte  Schrift 
Novatian's  vom  Jahr  249-250  ('  Cy- 
prian,' de  laude  martyrii).  (Texte  und 
Untersuchungen.  XIII,  4.)  Pp.  64, 
58.     Leipzig  :  Hinrichs.     4  m. 

Heim  (N.)  Der  heilige  Antonius  von 
Padua ;  sein  Leben  und  seine  Ver- 
ehrung  ausfiihrlich  und  nach  authen- 
tischen  Quell  en  und  Urkundengeschrie- 
ben.  Pp.533.  Kempten  :  Kosel.  6*60  m. 

Innocenti  papae  XI  Epistolae  ad  principes 
annis  VI-XIII  [24.  Sept.  1681  bis  6. 
Aug.  1689].  Ed.  F.  J.  J.  Berthier.  I,  II. 
Pp.  lv,468,  514.  Kome:  Spithoever.  Fol. 

Kampers  (F.)  Kaiserprophetieen  und  Kai- 
sersagen  im  Mittelalter :  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kaiseridee. 
(Historische  Abhandlungen.  VIII.)  Pp. 
262.     Munich  :  Liineburg.     8  m. 

KiRSCH  (J.  P.)  Die  Finanzverwaltung  des 
Kardinalkollegiums  im  dreizehntenund 
vierzehnten  Jahrhundert.  (Kirchenge- 
schichtliche  Studien.  II,  4.)  Miinster  : 
Schoningh.     3  m. 

KuNZE  (J.)  Marcus  Eremita :  ein  neuer 
Zeuge  fiir  das  altkirchliche  Taufbe- 
kenntnis.  Pp.  211.  Leipzig :  Dorffling 
&  Franke.     6  ra. 

Lapotre  (A.)  L'Europe  et  le  saint-siege 
a  I'epoque  Carolingienne.  I :  Le  pape 
Jean  VIII  [872-882].  Pp.  371.  Paris  : 
Picard.     7*50  f. 


LoEWE  (H.)  Richard  von  San  German© 
und  die  altere  Redaktion  seiner  Chronik. 
Pp.  100.     Halie  :  Niemeyer. 

MiGNON  (A.)  Les  origines  de  la  scolas- 
tique  et  Hugues  de  Saint-Victor.  II. 
Pp.  410.     Paris  :  Lethielleux.     12  f. 

MoNTALEMBERT  (couut  dc).  The  monks 
of  the  West,  from  St.  Benedict  to  St. 
Bernard.  With  intr.  by  F.  A.  Gasquet. 
6vol.     London:  Nimmo.     42/. 

Paliotti  (G.)  La  morte  d'Arrigo  VII  di 
Lussemburgo  secondo  la  tradizione.  Pp. 
166.  Montepulciano :  tip.  Unione  co- 
operativa.     2-50  1. 

PiRENNE  (K.)  L'origine  des  constitutions 
urbainesaumoyenage.  Pp.77.  Nogent- 
le-Eotrou  :  Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Plath  (K.)  Die  Konigspfalzen  der  Me- 
ro winger  und  Karolinger.  I :  Dispar- 
gum.     Pp.  64.     Berlin :  Siebert.     4to. 

PoTTHAST  (A.)  Bibliotheca  historica  medii 
aevi.  Wegweiser  durch  die  Geschichts- 
werke  des  europaischen  Mittelalter s 
bis  1500.  2nd  ed.  I,  1.  Pp.  cxlviii, 
320.     Berlin  :  Weber.     12  m. 

Prochiron  legum  pubblicato  a  cura  di  F. 
Brandileone  e  V.  Puntoni.  (Fonti  per 
la  storia  d'ltalia.  Leggi :  Secolo  XII.) 
Pp.  351.  Eome:  Sede  dell'  Istituto 
storico  italiano. 

Rashdai.l  (H.)  The  universities  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages.  2  vol.  Pp.  562,  832, 
plates.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.    45/. 

ScHLUMBERGER  (F.)  Melanges  d'archeo- 
logie  byzantine.  I.  Plates.  Paris : 
Leroux.     16  f. 

Schneider  (P.)  Pontes  iuris  ecclesiastici 
novissimi ;  Decreta  et  canones  sacro- 
sancti  oecumenici  concilii  Vaticani,  una 
cum  selectis  constitutionibus  pontificiis 
aliisque  documentis  ecclesiasticis.  Pp. 
136.     Eatisbon  :  Pustet.     1*60  m. 

Snorri  Sturleson.  Heimskringla.  III. 
London  :  Quaritch.     7/6. 

Sparrow-Simpson  (W.  J.)  Lectures  on 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Pp.  257. 
London  :  Masters.     5/. 

Stein  (A.)  Johannes  Hus  :  ein  Zeit-  und 
Charakterbild  aus  dem  f  iinf  zehnten  Jahr- 
hundert. Pp.  232.  Halle  :  Waisenhaus. 
2-40  m. 

Trombetti  (U.)  L'edito  di  Teodorico. 
Pp.  85.     Verona. 


V.  HISTORY   OF   MODERN  EUROPE 


Benedetti  (comte).  Essais  displomati- 
ques.     Paris  :  Plon.     7-50  f. 

CiAN  (V.)  Italia  e  Spagna  nel  secolo 
XVIII :  Giovambattista  Conti  e  alcune 
relazioni  letterarie  fra  I'ltalia  e  la  Spa- 
gna nella  seconda  meta  del  settecento. 
Pp.  370.    Turin. 

Clercq  (J.  de).  Eecueil  des  traites  de 
la  France  publi6  sous  les  auspicas  du 
Ministers  des  affaires  etrangeres.  XIX  : 
1891-1893.     Paris  :  Pedone.     25  f. 

Delplace  (L.)  La  Belgique  et  la  revolu- 
tion fran^aise.  Pp.  260.  Louvain  :  Istas. 
3-50  f. 


Gallier  (A,  de).  Cesar  Borgia,  due  de 
Valentinois,  et  documents  inedits  sur 
son  sejour  en  France.  Paris  :  Picard. 
4  f. 

Hantzsch  (V.)  Deutsche  Eeisende  des 
sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  (Leipziger 
Studien  aus  dem  Gebiet  der  Geschichte. 
I,  4.)  Pp.  140.  Leipzig :  Duncker  & 
Humblot.     3-20  m. 

KovALEvsKi  (M.)  I  dispacci  degli  ambascia- 
tori  veneti  alia  corte  di  Francia  durante 
la  rivoluzione.  I.  Pp.  516.  Turin : 
Bocca.     7  1. 

Krebs  (L.)  &  Moris  (H.)  Campagnes  dans 
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les  Alpes  pendant  la  revolution,  d'apr^s 

les  archives  des  etats-majors  franpais 

et  austro-sarde.  Pp.  402,  plates.  Paris  : 

Plon.     18  f. 
Laffleuk  de  Kermaingant.   L'ambassade 

de   France   en  Angleterre  sous  Henry 

IV :  Mission    de    Christ,     de    Harlay, 

comte  de  Beaumont  [1602-1605].  2  vol. 

Paris  :  Didot.     15/. 
Lahuee  (P.)  Souvenirs  de  la  vie  militaire 

du  lieutenant  g6n6ral  baron  L.  J.  La- 

hure   [1787-1815].    Pp.   355.      Paris: 

Lahure.     7-50  f . 
Lebrun  (general).    Souvenirs  militaires 

[1 866-1 870] :  preliminairesde  la  guerre ; 

missions  en  Belgique  et  a  Vienne.    Pp. 

338.     Paris  :  Dentu.     7-50  f . 
Leidolph  (E.)  Die  Schlacht  bei  Jena.  Pp. 

100,  maps.  Jena :  Frommann.  1*40  m. 
Lejeune     (g6n6ral).   M6moires      publics 

par    G.    Bapst.     I:     1792- 1809.     II: 

1809-1814,       Paris  :     Didot.       12mo. 

Each  3-50  f. 
Lindner  (T.)  Der  Krieg  gegen  Frankreich 

und  die  Einigung  Deutschlands.     Pp. 

163,  ill.     Berlin :  Asher.     4to.     4  m. 
Malo  (C.)  Precis  de  la  campagne  de  181 5 

dans  les  Pays-Bas.   Pp  304.  Brussels  : 

Falck.     5  f. 
Nontiaturberichte     aus      Deutschland, 

nebbt       ergiinzenden        Aktenstiicken 

[i  585-1590].    I:  DieKolner  Nuntiatur. 

1  :  Bonomi  in  Koln,   Santonio  in    der 

Schweiz,    die     Strassburger     Wirren. 

Herausgegeben   von  S.  Ehses  und  A. 

Meister.     Pp.  Ixxxv,  402.     Paderborn  : 

Schoeningh.     15  m. 
Olivart  (marques  de).     Coleecion  de  los 

tratados,     convenios,    y     documentos 

internacionales  celebrados  por  nuestros 

gobiernos   con  los  estados  extranjeros 


desde  el  reinado  de  Dona  Isabel  II 
hasta  nuestros  dias.  Gobiernos  con- 
stituidos  [1868-1874].  Pp.  381.  Madrid  : 
Fe.     4to. 

Pirckheimer's  (Wilibald)  Schweizerkrieg. 
Herausgegeben  von  K.  Kiick.  Beige- 
geben  ist  Pirckheimer's  bisher  unedierte 
Autobiographie.  Pp.  160.  Munich : 
Franz.     3  m. 

Bead  (C.)  Lafayette,  Washington,  et  les 
protestants  de  France  [1785-1787].  Pp. 
58.  Paris:  Soci6te  de  I'histoire  du 
protestantisme  franpais. 

EoussET.  Histoire  generale  de  la  guerre 
franco-allemande  [1870-1871J.  IV-VI. 
Paris  :  Librairie  illustr6e.  Each  7*50  f. 

Segur  (g6n6ral  comte  de).  Memoires.  Ill : 
Du  Ehin  a  Fontainebleau.  New  ed. 
Paris  :  Didot.     12mo.     3-50  f. 

Stoerk  (F.)  Nouveau  reeueil  general  de 
trait^s  et  autres  actes  relatifs  aux  rap- 
ports de  droit  international.  Continua- 
tion du  grand  reeueil  de  G.  F.  de  Mar- 
tens. 2"  serie.  XX,  1.  Pp.  281.  Got- 
tingen  :  Dieterich.     11-40  m. 

Struck  (W.)  Das  Biindniss  Wiihelms  von 
Weimar  mit  Gustav  Adolf.  Pp.  158, 
Ixxix.  Stralsund :  Konigliche  Kegie- 
rungs  Buchdruckerei.    4*50  m. 

Venetianische  Depeschen  vora  Kaiser- 
hofe.  III.  Bearbeitet  von  G.  Turba.  Pp. 
xxxvii,  778.     Vienna  :  Tempsky. 

VizETELLY  (E.  a.)  The  true  story  of  the 
chevalier  d'Eon.  Pp.  358,  portraits, 
&c.    London  :  Tylston  &  Edwards. 

WiEBE  (G.  G.)  Zur  Geschichte  der  Preis- 
revolution  des  sechzehnten  und  sieb- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  (Staats-  und 
socialwissenschaftliche  Beitrage.  II,  2). 
Pp.  419.  Leipzig:  Duncker &  Hvimblot. 
9  m. 
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Bauer  (J.)  Napoleon  I  und  seine  militari- 
schen  Proklamationen.  Pp.  68.  Mu- 
nich :  Kellerer.     1  m. 

Bled  (0.)  Les  chartes  de  Saint-Bertin, 
d'apres  le  grand  cartulaire  de  dom 
Charles  Joseph  Dewitte,  publiees  ou 
analysees.  Ill,  3.  Pp.  353-600.  Saint- 
Omer  :  impr.  d'Homont.     4to.     6  f. 

Bourrienne.  Memoires  sur  Napoleon. 
Ill :  Le  directoire,  le  consulat,  I'empire, 
et  la  restauration.     Paris  :  18mo. 

Caix  de  Saint-Aymour  (vicomte  de). 
Notes  et  documents  pour  servir  a  I'his- 
toire d'une  famille  picarde  au  moyen 
age  :  La  niaison  de  Caix.  Paris  :  Cham- 
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Calmon  (A.)  Histoire  parlementaire  des 
finances  de  la  monarchic  de  Juillet. 
I,  II.     Paris  :  C.  Levy.     Each  7*50  f. 

Catherine  de  Medicis.  Lettres,  publiees 
par  H.  de  la  Ferri^re.  V  :  [1574-1577]. 
Paris  :  impr.  nationale.     4to.     12  f . 

Chalamet  (A.)  Guerres  de  Napoleon 
[1800-1807]  racontees  par  des  temoins 
oculaires.  Pp.  288,  47  ill.  Paris  • 
Didot.     3-50  f. 


Chantelauze  (K.)  Louis  XVII :  son  en- 
fance,  sa  prison,  et  samort  au  Temple, 
d'apres  des  documents  inedits  des  Ar- 
chives nationales.  Pp.  378.  Paris : 
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Charmasse  (A.  de)  &  Montarlot  (P.)  Ca- 
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Clement- Simon  (G.)  Un  capitaine  de  rou- 
tiers  sous  Charles  VII :  Jean  de  la  Eo- 
che.  Pp.  27.  Besan(;on  :  impr.  Jacquin. 

CouARD  (E.)  Inventaire  sommaire  des  ar- 
chives departementales  ant^rieures  a 
1790:  Seine-et-Oise.  Archives  ecclesi- 
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sailles :  Cerf.     4to.  13  f. 

Daudet  (E.)  La  police  et  les  chouans 
sousleconsulat  et  I'empire  [1800- 181 5]. 
Paris :  Plon.     12rao.     3-50  f. 

DucERE  (E.)  Histoire  maritime  de  Ba- 
yonne  :  Les  corsaires  sous  I'ancien  re- 
gime.  Bayonne  :  Hourquet.     12  f. 

Esquerrier  (Arnaud)  et  Miegeville. — 
Chroniques  romanes  des  comtes  de  Foix 
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composees  au  quinzi^me  siMe  et  pu- 
bli6es  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  F.  Pas- 
quier  et  H.  Courteault.  Foix.  (Paris  : 
Pieard.)  4  f. 

FoRGEOT  (H.)  Jean  Balue,  cai'dinal  d'An- 
gers  (1421-14Q1).  (Biblioth^que  de 
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GuiBERT  (L.)  Nouveau  recueil  de  regis- 
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Gdillon  (E.)  Les  complots  militaires 
sous  la  restauration,  d'apr^s  les  docu- 
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3-50  f. 
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Le  Mans.  -  Cartulaire  de  Saint-Victeur  au 
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Martin  (L.)  I^e  marechal  Canrobert. 
Paris  :  Lavauzelle.     3-50  f. 
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connu  :  papiers  inedits  [I786-I793],ac- 
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A    Brief  Sicrvey    of  Domesday 


THE  mystery  which  has  hung  about  Domesday  Book  for  centuries 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  the  history  of  Enghsh 
institutions  and  of  their  study.  So  lately  as  ten  years  ago 
it  could  not  be  said  that  any  one  of  the  many  scholars  who 
had  considered  this  unique  national  monument  for  various 
purposes  had  done  more  than  feel  their  way  to  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  writings  that  were  brought  to  the  Conqueror 
in  execution  of  his  great  inquest,  or  rather  the  official  digest  of 
them.  If  now  at  last  we  walk  in  the  light  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  w^e  owe  our  facilities  in  large  measure  to  the  work 
of  one  man,  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  who  has  finally  cleared  away  the 
worst  and  darkest  of  the  fog.  The  common  metaphor  is,  perhaps, 
more  appropriate  than  usual.  No  guide  is  so  hardy  or  skilful  that 
he  may  not  be  baffled  by  mist,  and  the  earlier  Domesday  explorers 
spent  much  of  their  strength  in  wandering  like  travellers  overtaken 
by  a  thick  mist  and  without  bearings  or  landmarks.  Industry  and 
learning  were  not  wanting  for  the  search,  but  the  searchers  too 
often  set  their  faces  in  directions  where  nothing  was  to  be  found. 
Even  the  late  Mr.  Eyton,  though  he  took  infinite  pains  and  saw 
further  than  any  of  his  predecessors  on  some  points,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  attained  to  more  than  glimpses  of  the  true  way.  James  F. 
Morgan,  the  author  of  '  England  under  the  Norman  Occupation,* 
published  as  long  ago  as  1858,  is  one  of  those  who  most  deserve  our 
grateful  remembrance.  His  little  book  is  still  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  facts  and  authorities,  and,  although  he  did  not  risk  a 
solution  of  the  larger  problems,  is  remarkably  sound  and  solid  work 
all  through.^    It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  others 

'  Thus  Morgan  is  quite  clear  about  the  normal  hide,  as  an  actual  measure  of  area, 
being  120  acres,  and  the  normal  plough  team  of  the  Domesday  period  a  team  of  eight 
oxen,  points  on  which  there  is  still  too  much  hesitation  even  among  competent  persons. 
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whose  endeavours  have  more  or  less  contributed  to  set  us  on  the 
right  track ;  it  would  be  both  idle  and  ungracious  to  specify  their 
shortcomings  or  mistakes.  Until  the  clue  is  found  the  most  in- 
genious of  men  will  go  astray,  as  has  been  exemplified  in  abundance 
in  every  branch  of  learning. 

With  the  exception  of  the  valiant  ones  who  have  adventured 
themselves  in  the  forlorn  hope,  and  for  the  most  part  fallen,  modern 
critical  students  of  the  early  middle  ages  in  England,  moved  by 
knowledge  or  instinct  of  the  danger,  have  fought  shy  of  Domesday 
Book  and  its  problems  so  far  as  they  decently  could.  Even  so  they 
have  not  escaped  serious  error.  Thus  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Ashley's 
*  Economic  History,'  which  on  the  face  of  it  covers  the  eleventh 
century,  contains,  if  one  may  trust  the  index,  only  three  references 
to  Domesday,  of  which  two  prove  to  be  very  slight  and  the  third 
misleading.^  The  fifth  volume  of  Freeman's  '  Norman  Conquest ' 
deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  political  aspect  of  the  Con- 
queror's survey,  but  to  all  material  intents  with  its  political 
aspect  only.  Mr.  Freeman,  as  a  political  historian,  was  well 
entitled  to  limit  his  work  in  this  way,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
complain  of  him  for  having  done  so. 

As  to  the  origin  and  formation  of  Domesday  Book,  the  briefest 
reminder  will  suffice  for  any  one  who  is  likely  to  read  this  paper. 
We  know  that  in  the  winter  of  1083-4  King  William  levied 
a  Danegeld  at  the  novel  and  oppressive  rate  of  6s.  a  hide,  the 
normal  rate  having  been  %s.  a  hide.  The  authorities  from  which 
we  know  this  do  not  tell  us  what  a  hide  was,  but  assume  it  as  well 
known.  To  this  great  levy  of  Danegeld,  not  to  the  Domesday 
survey,  belongs  the  valuable  document  known  as  'Inquisitio 
deldi,'  preserved  and  published^  along  with  the  *Exon  Domes- 
day,' to  be  presently  mentioned.  We  also  know  that  in  the  mid- 
winter of  1085  the  king,  after  '  very  deep  speech  with  his  AVitan,'  * 
gave  orders  for  the  great  inquest  recorded  in  Domesday  Book,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  the  returns  called  for  from 

He  was  apparently  the  first  (p.  149)  to  suggest  that  alodium  in  Anglo-Norman  docu- 
ments means  book-land,  a  conclusion  which  I  had  reached  independently  before  I 
noticed  this  passage,  and  believe  to  be  quite  certain. 

'  P.  18,  where  Mr.  Ashley,  following  Mr.  Seebohm's  early  oversight,  assumes  that 
the  categories  of  socmen  and  liberi  homines  exhaust  the  smaller  free  tenants,  and 
therefore  that  there  were  no  such  people  in  the  western  and  southern  counties— the 
taini  of  Wessex,  the  men  who  held  in  alodium  in  Berks  and  Hants,  and  others 
eiusdem  generis  being  forgotten  or  misconceived.  In  1893  Mr.  Ashley  repeated  the 
mistake  even  more  dogmatically  [Econ.  Bcv.  iii.  165).  We  shall  see  more  of  this 
presently. 

»  In  the  Eecord  Commissioners'  edition,  and  also  in  the  Devonshire  Association's 
edition  of  The  Devonshire  Domesday  and  Geld  Inqtiest,  completed  in  1892. 

*  The  passage  in  the  Chronicle  has  been  reproduced  at  length  too  often  to  need 
fuller  citation  here.  With  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  survey,  I  am  convinced 
by  Mr.  Bound's  argument  {Feudal  England,  p.  139)  that  the  colophon  to  the  •  Little 
Domesday  '  refers  only  to  the  original  returns  and  not  to  the  book  as  finally  made  up. 
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every  county  were  sent  in.  The  account  in  the  *  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  '  is  accurate  enough  as  regards  these  original  returns,  if 
we  make  allowance  for  some  natural  exaggeration  from  the  point  of 
view  of  unwilling  taxpayers.  We  have  an  authentic  date  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume  (so  called)  of  Domesday  Book  itself.  Anno 
millesimo  octogesimo  sexto  ah  incarnatione  Domini  vigesimo  vero  regni 
Willelmi  facta  est  ista  descriptio  non  solum  per  hos  tres  comitatus 
[that  is,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk]  sed  etiam  per  alios,  Descriptio 
seems  to  have  been  the  contemporary  official  name  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  survey,  and  (in  the  plural)  for  the  original  returns  as 
sent  in.  We  have  a  Westminster  charter^  dated  j^ost  descriptionem 
totius  Anglie.  Within  a  century  later  we  find  the  word  still  used  for 
the  survey,  but  likewise  used  for  Domesday  Book  itself,  or  the  process 
of  editing  it  from  the  returns.*^  There  is  no  need  to  believe  that 
these  returns  were  digested  within  the  year  (which,  as  Mr.  Round 
has  pointed  out,  is  not  what  the  contemporary  statement  tells  us), 
though  probably  it  was  done  with  greater  despatch  as  well  as  greater 
skill  than  any  earlier  English  king  could  have  commanded.  The 
permanent  result  was  to  give  us  the  two  volumes  still  preserved  in 
excellent  condition  at  the  Eecord  Office,  of  which  the  smaller,  or 
'Little  Domesday,'  containing  only  the  three  counties  of  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  and  drafted  on  a  much  more  diffuse  scale  than 
the  rest,  is  commonly  called  the  second.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  Round 
to  suggest  that  this  was  really  the  first  part  executed,  that  the  plan 
was  then  revised  for  the  saving  of  both  time  and  length,  and  that 
the  so-called  first  volume,  or  '  Great  Domesday,'  was  executed 
according  to  the  revised  instructions.  The  suggestion  appears 
extremely  probable. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  original  returns  are  extant  for  any 
county  ;  but  the  document  known  as  *  Inquisitio  Comitatus 
Cantabrigiensis '  is  at  least  an  early  copy  of  the  returns  for 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  '  Inquisitio  Eliensis,'  printed  in  the 
supplementary  volume  of  the  official  edition  of  Domesday,  which 
appears  to  represent  the  return  to  a  special  royal  inquest  made 
somewhat  later,  is  of  the  same  type.^  The  '  Liber  Exoniensis,'  or 
'  Exon  Domesday,'  is  a  digest,  on  much  the  same  scale  as  the 
'  Little  Domesday,'  of  the  returns  for  parts  of  the  western  counties. 
It  has  been  in  the  custody  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  so 
far  back  as  memory  goes,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  or  tradition 
about  its  compilation.     Comparison  of  the  '  Little  Domesday  '  and 

*  Madox,  Form.  Aug.  No.  396.  And  see  D.  B.  i.  164,  col.  2  :  '  De  quo  manerio  nemo 
legatis  regis  reddidit  rationem  nee  aliquis  eoruni  venit  ad  hanc  descriptionem.' 

'^  Dial,  de  Scacc.  i.  16  :  '  Fit  autem  descriptio  per  comitatus,  per  centuriatas,  et  per 
hidas,  praenotato  in  ipso  capite  regis  nomine,  ac  deinde  seriatim  aliorum  procerum 
nominibus  appositis  secundum  status  sui  dignitatem,  qui  videlicet  de  rege  tenent  in 
capite.' 

^  For  full  discussion  see  Round's  Feudal  England,  pp.  123  sqq. 

If  2 
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the  Exeter  book  with  the  *  Inq.  Com.  Cant.'  shows  that  for  the 
districts  covered  by  them  we  have  (accidental  errors  of  omission 
excepted)  the  substance  of  everything  that  was  in  the  original 
returns.  Mr.  Round  has  proved  that  none  of  these  documents  are 
infallible,  but  the  conclusion  is  that  Domesday  Book  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  correct ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  sometimes  it  embodies 
information  which  was  not  in  the  returns.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  some  cases  a  new  tenant's  name  was  added  at  the  last  moment.^ 

Domesday  Book  was  known  by  that  name  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  twelfth  century  at  latest,^  and  is  also  mentioned  under  several 
other  names ;  Mr.  Round's  research  has  added  to  these  liber  de 
thesauro  from  a  passage  in  the  *  Abingdon  Chronicle '  which  cannot 
well  refer  to  anything  else.^°  In  the  book  itself  the  name  liher  de 
Wintonia  is  used.^'  In  the  Black  Book  of  Peterborough  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  an  extract  of  the  monastery's  estates 
is  headed  Quere  in  lihro  sancti  Edwardi  qui  rocatur  Domesday, 
Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  Domesday,  tradition  seems  to 
have  become  confused  about  it  within  two  generations  or  so.  We 
read  in  Florence  of  Worcester  ^^  that  after  the  survey  the  land 
was  troubled  with  riots  thereon  ensuing,  vexata  est  terra  multis 
cladibiis  i)ide  jn'ocedentihits.  It  is  credible  that  the  survey  might 
cause  discontent,  but  hardly  credible  that  the  actual  levy  of 
Os.  a  hide  two  years  earlier  should  not  have  caused  as  much, 
or  more ;  while  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  trouble  in  collecting 
the  Danegeld  of  1083-4  may  have  been  one  reason  moving  the 
king  to  undertake  a  general  survey,  with  a  view  to  reforming  the  old 
assessment  on  which  the  levy  had  been  made.  In  the  St.  Albans 
chroniclers  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  all  events  we  meet  with 
the  still  greater  mistake  of  placing  the  Danegeld  of  Gs.  a  hide  after 
instead  of  before  the  survey.^'' 

It  is  possible  that  the  transposition  of  dates  now  iii  question 
was  wilfully  performed  as  a  piece  of  literary  embellishment  by  an 
author  who  thought  the  precise  order  of  events  of  no  importance  as 

*  llobert  Bruce's  estates  in  Yorkshire  arc  separately  entered  out  of  their  proper 
order,  i.  332  b :  '  Hie  est  feudum  Kotberti  de  Bruis  quod  fuit  datum  postquam  liber 
de  Wintonia  scriptus  fuit.'  I  do  not  know  whether  tlie  following  passage  has  been 
noticed  in  this  connexion  :  i.  273  a,  Derbyshire,  Tibecel  [Tibshelf],  '  Habuit  Ligulf.  iii. 
carucatas  terrae  ad  gelduni  .  .  .  Willclmus  Peverel  custodit  per  regem  (by  the  king's 
grant)  ...  [at  end  of  entry]  llobertus  tenet.'  The  last  words  seem  to  be  a  late  correc- 
tion.    May  not  this  Eobert  be  the  same  Eobert  Bruce  ? 

'•'  Dial,  de  Scacc.  i.  IG :  '  Hie  liber  ab  indigenis  Domesdei  nuncupatur,  id  est,  dies 
iudicii  per  metaphoram.' 

'»  Feudal  England,  142-3 ;  Chron.  Ab.  ii.  115-6.  "  See  note  8  above. 

'-  Sub  ann.  1086,  extracted  in  Stubbs's  Scl.  Ch.  81. 

'=»  Eog.  Wend,  (before  1235),  copied  by  Matthew  Paris  and  the  so-called  Matthew 
of  Westminster  (Flores  Historiarum) ,  from  which  an  extract  is  given,  to  the  confusion 
of  unwary  readers,  in  the  introduction  to  the  supplementary  volume  of  D.  B.  For 
the  filiation  of  these  works  see  Sir  F.  Madden's  preface  to  Matt.  Par.  Hiit.  Aug.,  and 
Dr.  Luard's  to  Flor.  Hist.,  in  the  Rolls  Series. 
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compared  with  rounding  a  paragraph  or  pointing  a  moral.  But  it 
is  also  possible  that  it  represents  a  confused  tradition  which  was 
really  current.  Again,  there  is  an  odd  story,  preserved  by  Orderic 
and  criticised  by  Bishop  Stubbs,^^  about  William  Kufus  having  made 
a  new  survey,  by  Kanulf  Flambard's  advice,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
confiscate  land  and  increase  taxation.  If,  as  the  bishop  suggests, 
this  is  a  Domesday  story  gone  astray,  founded  perhaps  on  Kanulf 
Flambard  having  really  been  employed  as  a  subordinate  on  the 
great  survey,  we  have  to  add  it  to  the  evidence  that  only  for  a 
short  time,  if  at  all,  can  there  have  been  an  accurate  tradition  about 
Domesday  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  skilled  clerks  concerned 
in  its  formation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tale  does  belong  to  the 
reign  of  William  Bufus,  it  shows  within  how  short  a  time  a  fabulous 
tale  can  spring  up  and  be  believed.  It  is  just  possible  that  Banulf 
really  gave  advice  to  some  such  effect ;  we  can  make  nothing  but 
fable  of  the  alleged  execution.  William  of  Malmesbury  ^^  runs  the 
Domesday  survey  and  the  Council  of  Salisbury  into  one  sentence, 
which,  though  not  inaccurate  save  in  the  exaggerated  phrase 
censum  omnium  cajntum,  is  too  short  to  throw  any  light  on  these 
matters. 

As  to  the  purposes  of  the  survey,  it  is  easy  to  say  with  some 
confidence  that  Domesday  does  not  profess  to  give  some  kinds  of 
information  which  a  modern  reader  might  at  first  sight  expect  it 
to  give.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  exactly  how  much  information  it 
did  convey  to  a  skilled  reader  at  the  time.  We  may  be  clear,  to 
begin  with,  that  the  main  purpose  was  not  topographical.  Any 
modern  associations  of  the  word  '  survey  '  pointing  that  way  must 
be  carefully  put  aside.  AVithin  each  county  the  arrangement  of  the 
entries  is  not  territorial  at  all,  but,  as  the  *  Dialogue  of  the 
Exchequer  '  truly  reports,  according  to  the  rank  of  landholders 
from  the  king  downwards,  the  manors  held  by  the  king  and  his 
several  tenants  in  chief  being  respectively  grouped  together.  This 
alone  is  enough  to  show  that  topographic  description  was  not  contem- 
plated. No  attempt  is  made  as  a  rule  (if  ever)  to  define  boundaries 
in  any  way,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  normal  duties 
of  the  king's  commissioners  included  any  view,  still  less  perambula- 
tion, of  the  lands  dealt  with  in  the  returns.  Local  traditions  are 
sometimes  met  with  to  the  effect  that  well-known  landmarks — trees 

"  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  8;  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  302.  The  design  ascribed  to  Eanulf 
seems  to  be  that  (1)  there  shall  be  an  actual  measurement  of  all  holdings  ;  (2)  nobody 
shall  hold  more  actual  ploughlands  than  the  number  of  hides  he  pays  geld  for.  The 
passage  is  obscurely  expressed,  and  Orderic's  information,  or  his  understanding,  or 
both,  may  already  not  have  been  very  clear.  A  plan  for  making  taxable  value  cor- 
respond exactly  to  actual  value  is  not  necessarily  iniquitous  in  the  eyes  of  us  moderns, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  on  the  face  of  this;  but  medieval  lords  (especiall  when, 
being  ecclesiastical  persons  or  religious  houses,  they  commanded  the  pen  of  ready 
writer)  could  and  did  cry  aloud  for  much  less. 

'*  Gesta  Rcgtcm,  ed.  Stubbs,  ii.  317,  1.  3,  §  259. 
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of  great  antiquity,  for  example — are  mentioned  in  Domesday.  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  a  tradition  being  borne  out  by  the  text ;  on 
the  other  bandit  might  well,  in  some  cases,  have  a  genuine  and 
even  earlier  foundation  in  the  boundaries  of  some  Anglo-Saxon 
charter. 

Again  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Domesday  inquest  to  make 
what  we  should  now  call  a  census  of  population.  Certainly  very 
many  persons  are  named  or  enumerated,  but  not  merely  because 
they  are  human  beings  dwelling  in  the  land.  Women  are  not 
mentioned  except  where  they  hold,  or  in  King  Edward's  time  held, 
land  in  their  own  right — a  thing  less  uncommon  than  it  became 
after  the  technical  forms  of  English  real  property  law  were  settled. 
Children  are  not  mentioned  at  all,  nor  is  there  any  place  in  the 
Domesday  formulas  for  an  adult  free  man  living  with  his  father  or 
occupying  part  of  his  father's  land  without  any  definite  tenancy. 

Moreover  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  places  atid 
circumstances  there  were  omissions,  too  considerable  to  be  ac- 
cidental, even  of  persons  whom  we  should  now  reckon  as  tenants 
of  some  sort.^^  It  seems  clear  that  the  survey  was  not  understood 
at  the  time  to  aim  at  a  general  counting  of  heads.  Among  the 
evidences  of  discontent  we  do  not  find  a  single  allusion  to  David's 
sin  in  numl)ering  the  people.  If  it  had  been  deemed  in  point, 
the  comparison  would  have  been  irresistible,  at  any  rate  for  the 
writers  of  the  next  generation,  who  might  have  made  it  with 
impunity. 

Neither  does  Domesday  Book  purport  to  set  forth  the  terms  or 
customs  of  the  various  tenures  :  it  assumes  these  to  be  known,  and  if 
we  get  anything  tending  to  throw  light  on  them  it  is  by  the  accident 
of  some  point  of  a  particular  tenant's  duty  to  the  king  or  another 
lord  being  recorded  as  exceptional,  or  some  special  dispute  noted 
as  lately  settled  or  still  unsettled. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  main  purpose  was  fiscal.  The 
Conqueror  found  an  old,  probably  a  very  old  system  of  taxation 
established  in  England.  It  was  put  to  a  severe  test  in  the  great 
levy  of  Danegeld  in  1083-4.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  more  than 
one  way  it  was  found  wanting  ;  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  was 
what  gave  cause  for  the  'deep  speech'  of  1085,  and  led  the 
king  to  direct  an  inquiry  not  unfamiliar  in  kind  to  trained  con- 
tinental clerks,  but  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  that  he  might  be 
certified  what  was  the  taxable  value  on  which  he  could  count  under 
the  existing  system,  and  how  it  compared  with  the  actual  value 
which  a  revised  assessment  might  make  available. 

'«  Mr.  r.  Baring  has  shown  (English  Historical  Keview,  xi.  98  :  Jan.  1896)  that  a 
considerable  class  of  rent-paying  tenants  (censarii)  on  the  lands  included  in  the  Burton 
cartulary  is  wholly  omitted  in  Domesday.  Many  antiquaries  had  suspected  something 
of  the  kind,  but  I  think  this  is  the  first  case  clearly  proved. 
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No  copy  of  the  Conqueror's  writs  commanding  the  Domesday 
returns  is  known  to  exist,  but  the  form  preserved  at  the  head  of 
the  *  Inquisitio  E  Hen  sis '  may  be  taken  as  incorporating  the  form  of 
those  writs.  For  the  writ  to  which  that  document  seems  to  have 
been  the  return  demands  what,  according  to  modern  usage,  we 
should  call  certified  extracts  of  all  the  entries  in  the  Domesday 
returns  relating  to  the  possessions  of  the  abbey. '^  Then  the 
heading  to  the  return  shows  what  were  the  headings  of  the 
Domesday  inquest  itself.  Some  of  the  terms,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  pecuHar  or  specially  appropriate  to  the  eastern  counties,  but 
the  main  lines  must  have  been  the  same  everywhere.  The  text  is 
easy  of  access  ;  ^^  it  may  be  convenient,  however,  to  give  a  transla- 
tion here  for  reference. 

Here  is  underwritten  the  inquest  of  lands  which  was  made  ^^  by 
the  king's  barons,  to  wit,  by  the  oath  of  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  and 
all  the  barons  and  their  Frenchmen  and  the  whole  hundred,  and  of 
the  priest  and  the  reeve  and  six  villeins  of  every  township.  As 
foUoweth  :  ^^  How  the  manor  is  called ;  who  held  it  in  King  Edward's 
time  ;  who  holds  it  now.  How  many  hides.  How  many  plough-teams 
in  demesne.  How  many  plough-teams  of  the  men's.  How  many 
villeins.  How  many  cottiers.  How  many  slaves.  How  many  free 
men.  How  many  sokemen.  How  much  wood,  how  much  meadow,  how 
much  pasture,  how  many  mills  and  fisheries.  How  much  has  been 
added  or  taken  away.  How  much  the  whole  used  to  be  worth  [and  how 
much  nowj.2*  How  much  each  free  man  or  sokeman  had  or  has  there. 
All  this  thrice  over,  to  wit,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  when  King 
William  granted  it,  and  how  it  is  now  :  and  if  more  may  be  got  than  is  now 
gotten. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  *  barons  and  their  Frenchmen  '  are 
spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  it  for  granted  that  English 
tenants  and  under-tenants  on  a  large  scale  are  exceptional,  which 
on  the  whole  is  borne  out  by  the  text.  Very  many  English  free- 
holders are  named,  but  most  of  them  as  having  been  on  the  land 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  and  not  being  there  now,  that  is,  in 
1086.  We  find  the  hundred  called  on  to  act  as  the  primary  re- 
sponsible unit  in  local  affairs.  In  fact,  there  is  great  reason  to 
think  that  questions  of  local  assessment  were  argued  and  decided 
in  the  hundred  court  itself.     The  work  of  furnishing  the  detailed 

''  Round,  Feudal  England,  p.  133.  Mr.  Round's  connected  reading  of  the  documents 
is,  to  my  mind,  quite  convincing. 

"  Round,  loc.  cit. ;  Stubbs,  Sel.  Cli.  p.  86,  besides  the  full  print  of  the  Liq.  EL 
and  facsimile  of  the  heading  in  the  supi^lementary  volume  of  the  official  edition 
of  D.  B. 

•"  Reading  inquisierunt,  not  inqidnint,  with  Round,  from  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  MS. 

^  Devide  must  apparently  have  this  meaning  here. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  an  interpolation  due  to  previous  misreading,  Round,  oj?.  cit. 
p.  134.    One  or  two  bad  mistakes  in-Latin  also  show  that  our  test  is  not  perfect'. 
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returns  was,  however,  distributed   among  the  townships   in   each 
hundred. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  still  doubtful  question  how  far  the  king's 
commissioners  exercised  judicial  functions.^^*  There  is  a  specially 
important  entry  as  to  this  in  Berks,  D.  B.  i.  58  h,  as  to  a  contested 
claim  of  Bishop  Osbern  :  wide  iudicimii  non  dixerunt  sed  ante 
regem  ut  iudicet  dimiserunt.  The  nominative  has  to  be  supplied 
by  inference,  but  only  the  commissioners,  it  would  seem,  can  have 
had  power  to  refer  a  case  to  the  king.  I  know  of  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  hundred  court  had  any  such  power.  The  conclu- 
sion seems  to  be  that  the  commissioners  had  a  discretion  to  decide 
on  disputed  claims  (or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  report  their 
opinion)  or  to  submit  the  whole  to  the  king  in  cases  of  gravity  or 
difficulty.  It  is  a  further  question  whether,  in  any  case,  they  had 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  their  opinion  without  special  orders 
from  the  king.     I  am  disposed  to  think  they  had  not. 

What  was  the  system  of  taxation  applied  by  this  machinery  ? 
We  know  from  the  '  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  '  2-  and  from  Domesday 
itself  that  in  the  greater  part  of  England  the  hide y  divided  into 
four  virgates  (in  English  yardlands)^  each  consisting  of  ihixij  acres ^^^ 
was  the  unit  of  taxable  value,  whatever  else  it  may  have  been,  and 
whatever  local  variations  of  measurement  and  terminology  existed 
in  unofficial  usage.  The  formulas  of  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire, sunt  or  erant  x  hidae,  might  seem,  if  they  stood  alone,  to  point 
to  actual  areas  of  land,  or  to  be  ambiguous ;  but  they  are  cleared  up 
by  the  more  explicit  usage  of  the  clerks  who  supervised  the  returns 
for  Devonshire,  where  a  manor  gcldat  irro  x  Jddis  ;  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire, where  they  say  indifferently  2^^'o  ^  hidis  se  defendit 
or  A.  tenet  x  hidas ;  for  Middlesex,  where  there  is  yet  a  third 
alternative  form,  A.  tenet  pro  xJiidis  ;  and  for  Huntingdonshire,  where 
they  say  hahet  A.  x  hidas  ad  geldiim  ;  and  by  the  formula  current  in 
the  western  counties,  nescitur  qiiot  hidae  svit  ihi  quia  nunquam 
geldavitJ'^  There  is  an  ancient  hst  of  districts  with  round  numbers 
of  hides  set  against  them  which  may  go  back  to  the  ninth  or  even 
the  eighth  century ;  it  is  imperfect,  and  many  of  the  names  cannot . 
be  identified,  though  they  seem  to  point  to  former  independent 
principalities.-'     On  the  whole  the  document  appears  to  be  some 

2'*  See  Mr.  Eound's  contribution  and  evidences  in  Domesday  Studies,  ii.  540  sqq.  ■  - 

■•^■-  Suh  anno  1008  ;  equipment  of  fleet  assessed  by  hidage. 

"3  Mr.  Round  has  conclusively  proved  from  the  Ing-.  Com.  Cant,  and  the  Iw^.  El. 
that  this  is  the  Domesday  scale  {Feudal  England,  pp.  36  sqq.) 

2^  Devon,  i.  100  a ;  examples  from  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Wilts  in  Round,  F.  E. 
p.  109.  In  Hampshire  (39,  39  h)  we  fin^iheioxm^' nunquam  geldiim  deditnec  hidaibi 
distributa  fuit,'  '  no7i  fuit  per  hidas  distributuin.' 

"  K.  Maurer  in  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  81 ;  Liebermann,  Ueber  die  Leges  Anglonm, 
p.  8.  This  hidage  list  has  been  printed  sundry  times,  last  and  best  in  Earle's  Land 
CJiarters,  p.  458.  The  positions  of  Mercia  as  a  whole  at  the  beginning,  rated  at  a 
round  figure  of  30,000  hides,  and  Wessex  as  a  whole  at  the  end,  rated  at  100,000,  are 
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kind  of  fiscal  memorandum.  Perhaps  its  history,  if  we  knew  it, 
might  account  for  the  origin  (if  there  was  any  other  than  pure 
invention)    of  the   legend  propagated   by  the  pseudo-Ingulf  that 

*  King  Alfred  about  the  year  900  composed  a  book  of  this  nature  ' 
(i.e.  like  Domesday)  '  which  was  extant  at  Winchester  at  the  coming 
of  the  Conqueror.'  ^^ 

Under  the  system  as  the  Conqueror  found  it,  at  all  events,  the 
number  of  hides  for  which  a  county,  hundred,  or  manor  was 
assessed  was  no  more  necessarily  or  usually  identical  with  any 
number  expressing  actual  measured  or  estimated  area  than  the 

*  rateable  value  '  of  an  estate  or  a  house  in  modern  times  with  the 
actual  rental. 

We  might  have  expected,  perhaps,  to  find  something  like  a 
standard  ratio  of  assessed  *  geldable '  land-measure  either  to  actual 
measure  or  to  actual  value.  But  the  result  of  examining  Domesday 
is  that  nothing  like  a  fixed  ratio  can  be  found.  Mr.  Eound  has 
shown  that  the  old  AVest- Saxon  kingdom  was  much  more  heavily 
rated  than  the  counties  taken  in  later  :  the  eastern  counties  and 
western  midlands  come  out,  according  to  their  modern  area,  at 
about  half  the  rate  of  the  original  Wessex,  while  more  outlying 
parts,  the  northern  midlands,  Kent,  and  Devon,  are  rated  lower 
still,  and  Cornwall  very  low  indeed.  This  applies,  however,  only 
on  a  large  scale  :  there  is  no  regularity  of  internal  details  in  this 
or  that  county. ^^  In  fact  the  old  assessment,  probably  very  rough 
to  begin,  with,  was  badly  out  of  date  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
one  object  of  the  survey  was  to  ascertain  how  capricious  its  results 
had  become.  The  '  hide  '  of  the  southern  and  central  counties  in 
Domesday  is  a  conventional  measure  of  assessment  and  nothing 
more  ;  and  so  are  its  subdivisions,  not  only  the  virgate  but  the 
acre. 

But  the  hide,  while  it  had  become  an  artificial  fiscal  unit,  had 
not  ceased  to  be  an  actual  measure  of  land  for  ordinary  purposes.^^ 
We  meet  with  a  hide  stated  to  consist  of  120  acres  in  the  will  of  an 
East-Anglian  nobleman  not  much  later  than  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.-'-^     Standing  alone,  this  might  have  been  exceptional ;  but 

singular.  They  may  point  to  a  time  soon  after  the  union  of  Mercia  to  Wessex.  Dr. 
Liebermann  thinks  the  document  as  a  whole  even  older. 

■■^'*  Kelham,  Dmnesday  Book  Illustrated,  ad  init. 

*''  Eound,  Feudal  England,  pp.  94-5. 

->*  Eyton  {Keij  to  Domesday)  failed  to  sec  that  this  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
technical  use  of  terms  in  Domesday.  The  result  was  that  the  finding  of  the  true  key 
was  left  for  Mr.  Eound. 

2«  Will  of  iElfgar,  dated  by  Kemble  and  Thorpe  about  a.d.  958,  Cod.  Dipl.  1222  ; 
Thorpe,  Diplom.  Angl.  Aevi  Saxon,  pp.  505,  508  :  '  An  hide  lond  J)es  t$e  Aeulf  hauede 
be  hundtuelti  acren.'  No  place-name  is  given  for  this  land.  The  others  that  occur  in 
the  will  almost  all  belong  to  the  eastern  counties.  As  the  document  is  known  only 
from  later  copies,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  words  in  question  are  a  gloss ;  I  do  not 
myself  think  it  likely. 
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we  find  from  later  authorities  that  after  the  Conquest  a  hide  was 
understood  to  contain  a  hundred  acres  or  thereabouts  (this  means 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  long  hundred  of  six  score  ;  there  is 
also  said  to  be  authority  for  a  'middle  hundred 'of  112,  now 
represented  by  the  common  avoirdupois  hundredweight  ^^) ;  and  all 
witness  is  uniform  that  it  was  the  same  as  a  ploughland,  that  which 
one  team  can  till  in  a  year.  Classical  passages  are  in  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon, anno  1008  :  Hida  autem  Anglice  vacatur  terra  iinius  aratri 
ciilturae  svfficiens  per  annum;  and  in  the  'Dialogue of  the  Exchequer/ 
i.  17  :  Ruricolae  melius  hoc  norunt  [note  that  the  hide  has  already 
disappeared  from  the  practical  machinery  of  the  king's  revenue 
under  Henry  II]  ;  verum  sicut  ah  ipsis  accepimus,  hida  a  2>rimitiva 
institutione  ex  centum  acris  constat.  It  may  suffice  to  have  cited 
these.^^  As  to  the  actual  dimensions,  we  must  not  assume  that  the 
acres  were  of  the  same  size  as  the  statute  acre.  The  medieval 
acre  was  conceived,  and  in  fact  laid  out,  as  a  strip  of  forty  rods  (a 
furlong)  in  length  and  four  rods  in  breadth.  Now  the  rod  might 
be  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  statutory  *rod,  pole,  or 
perch  '  of  16 J  feet,  which  may  well  be  a  compromise  between  different 
customary  measures.  The  '  forest  acre,'  commonly  used  for  measur- 
ing woodland  down  to  modern  times,  was  based  on  a  rod  of  eighteen 
feet.  There  was  a  Cheshire  perch  of  twenty-four  feet.^^  On  the  other 
hand  extant  maps  of  college  estates  at  Oxford  (notably  at  Corpus 
and  All  Souls)  show  that  small  customary  acres  were  quite  common 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  southern  midlands.  They 
may  have  been  based,  as  Morgan  suggests,^^  on  a  short  perch  of 
twelve  feet,  the  length  of  the  old  Lombard  perch,  as  one  may  see 
in  Du  Cange,  s.v.  pertica. 

We  know,  chiefly  from  Mr.  Seebohm's  work,  and  it  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  several  of  the  old  college  maps  just  mentioned,  that,  as 
a  matter  of  actual  land  measurement  and  agriculture,  a  virgate  or 
yardland  consisted  of  a  number  of  acre  strips  distributed  or  *  lying 
abroad'  in  the  common  fields  of  a  township,^^  and  that  the  most 
usual  number  of  acres  in  a  yardland  was  thirty:  but  we  do  not  find 

**  Morgan,  p.  31.  I  have  not  met  with  any  examples  of  this  as  applied  to  land 
measurement ;  a  yardland  of  twenty-eight  acres  or  oxgang  of  fourteen  would  indicate  it. 

"  Cf .  the  note  from  a  C.  C.  C.  Camb.  MS.  in  Liebermann,  op.  cit.  p.  10  :  '  Memoran- 
dum quod  i  hida  terre  constat  in  aliquibus  comitatibus  ^^  {i.e.  180]  acris  terre,  in 
aliquibus  aliis  comitatibus  ^?'.'  And  see  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  74.  It  is  needless  to 
discuss  Kemble's  work  on  this  point,  which  ignores  the  Anglo-Norman  evidence.  Yet 
it  shows  his  acuteness,  for  he  started  with  the  notion  that  the  hide  must  be  the  normal 
holding  of  a  single  agricultural  occupier,  and  brought  out  a  result  very  near  to  the 
thirty  acres  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  normal  average  measure  of  a  villein 
holding  after  the  Conquest. 

"2  Morgan,  pp.  22,  24. 

^'  There  is  a  pretty  Domesday  illustration  at  Garsington  in  Oxfordshire,  i.  156  b : 
'  Ibi  .i.  hida  de  inland  que  nunquam  geldavit  iacet  inter  ..terram  regis  particulatim.' 
The  passage,  I  ^^^,  had  already  been  noted  by  Mr.  Round  m  Domesday  Studies,  i.  221. 
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that  the  number  either  of  acres  in  a  virgate  or  of  virgates  in  a  hide 
was  absohitely  constant.  In  the  later  medieval  surveys  we  may 
meet  with  hides  of  six  virgates  (possibly  connected  with  a  change 
from  two-field  to  three-field  tillage),  and  even  of  live.  In  the 
*  Kegister  of  Worcester,'  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  we  find 
under  a  two-field  system  virgates  of  thirty-six  acres,  consisting  of 
eighteen  acre-strips  in  each  of  the  two  common  fields,  xviii,  in 
utroqiie  campo.  In  the  same  survey,  made  in  1240,  there  are  vir- 
gates of  thirty-six  and  forty-eight  acres  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  manor  :  and  this  was  quite  what  people  expected  to  find,  for 
one  of  the  articles  of  inquiry  was  item  qiiot  acrae  faciimt  virgatam 
secundum  diversa  loca.  How  is  it  that  in  Domesday  Book  we  find 
no  traces  of  these  variable  local  elements  ?  The  reason  is  as  simple, 
when  we  have  the  clue,  as  the  question  would  remain  puzzling 
without  it.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  collecting  the 
king's  revenue  it  did  not  matter  what  was  the  system  of  land 
measurement  actually  used  by  farmers  and  peasants  in  this  or  that 
neighbourhood.  The  hide  was,  for  that  purpose,  nothing  but  an 
ideal  unit  of  assessment;  so  many  hides  and  virgates  (and  acres, 
if  further  fractional  parts  were  required),  worked  out  at  the  normal 
two  shillings  a  hide  of  former  times,  or  the  Conqueror's  enormous 
rate  of  six  shillings,  were  merely  the  measure  of  what  the  county, 
the  hundred,  or  the  estate  had  to  pay.  Therefore  the  hide  and  its 
fractions  could  be,  and  indeed  had  to  be,  reckoned  on  a  uniform 
scale  without  regard  to  local  custom. 

The  Domesday  hides  can,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  least, 
be  fairly  identified  with  the  mansac  and  cassati  of  much  earlier  land 
books.  This  seems  to  complete  the  proof  that  the  system  was  tra- 
ditional and  antiquated.  '  The  anomalies  which  existed  among  the 
hides  of  Domesday  had  evidently  existed  among  the  holdings,  two 
or  three  centuries  before,  and  they  may  represent  the  more  or  less 
scattered  occupation  of  the  earliest  English  settlement.'  ^^ 

In  the  counties  most  strongly  under  Danish  influence  we  find  a 
different  unit  of  assessment,  based,  however,  on  the  same  real  mag- 
nitude. This  is  the  carucate  or  ploughland,  divided  into  eight 
bovates  or  oxgangs.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  mix  up  these  two 
distinct  scales ;  it  is  an  error  into  which  even  some  careful  writers 
have  fallen,  and  perhaps  not  unknown  in  later  medieval  writings.^' 
They  give  us  practical  equivalents,  no  doubt ;  but  that  is  all.     Two 

'*  Rev.  C.  J.  Taylor,  '  The  Pre-Domesday  Hide  of  Gloucestershire,'  Trans.  Bristol 
and  Glouc.  Arch.  Soc.  1894-5,  vol.  xviii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  288,  317 ;  a  highly  interesting  and 
profitable  paper. 

'*  Evesham  cartulary,  cited  in  notes  to  Burton  Cartulary  (Collections  for  Hist,  of 
Staffs,  ed.  Salt  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  103),  where  we  read  of  a  carucate  containing 
three  virgates  of  twelve  acres  each.  This,  if  it  has  any  real  foundation,  must  refer  to 
some  very  peculiar  local  system.  But  the  *  Additions  and  Corrections  '  (p.  xvii)  note 
it  as  being  in  a  modern  hand,  and  it  may  be  a  mere  blunder. 
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bovates  no  more  make  a  virgate  than  two  English  florins  make  an 
American  dollar.  In  a  general  way  the  use  of  the  carucate  or  hide 
scale  answered  to  the  local  usage  of  actual  measurement ;  but  dif- 
ferences of  usage  within  a  county  were  not  regarded.  A  county 
assessed  in  hides — *hidated,'  as  we  say  in  these  discussions — must 
be  hidated  all  through,  and  conversely.  The  Burton  cartulary 
shows  that  on  the  borders  of  the  *  hidated  '  and  *  carucated  '  districts 
the  cleavage  line  of  actual  custom  did  not  always  follow  the  county 
boundaries.  We  get  virgates  in  places  where  Domesday  and  the 
cartulary  -itself  tell  us  of  assessed  carucates  (Calde walla  and 
Appelbi,  p.  24),  and  bovates  where  Domesday  reckons  by  hides 
(Bedintone,  p.  22,  Brantiston,  p.  25).  This  again  is  the  natural 
result  of  a  conventional  method  of  assessment. 

So  far  we  have  only  the  notation  of  taxable  value.  But  the 
king  meant  to  learn  more  than  this  from  the  survey.  How  does 
Domesday  show  the  real  value  of  the  land  as  compared  with  the 
existing  assessment '?  By  answering  the  question  in  the  king's 
writ,  '  how  many  plough-teams  ' — both  how  many  there  might  be 
and  how  many  there  are.  There  is  land  for  so  many  teams,  and 
so  many  are  there.  As  Jiida  is  the  unit  of  taxation,  terra  ad  .i,  cam- 
cam  is  the  unit  of  agricultural  capacity ;  and  the  statement  of  the 
number  of  teams  on  the  land — ihi  in  dominio  x  carucac,  &c. — shows 
whether  the  land  is  tilled  up  to  its  capacity  or  not.  The  team  con- 
templated in  Domesday  is  a  full  team  of  eight  oxcn.^*^  If  that  was 
not  the  team  in  actual  use  in  a  particular  district,  the  returns  must 
have  been  reduced  to  the  normal  denomination  by  some  conven- 
tional process.  This,  I  venture  to  think,  may  be  taken  as  settled.' 
It  was  needful  to  deal  with  fractions  of  a  team  every  now  and  then, 
and  Anglo-Norman  arithmetic  could  not  have  done  this  without  a 
fixed  number  for  the  whole  team.  On  the  other  hand  I  know  of  no 
reason  for  holding  the  terra  ad  A.  carucam  to  involve  any  con- 
ventional reduction  to  120  acres  or  any  other  uniform  acreage. 
There  would  have  been  no  means  of  making  such  a  reduction  in 
the  absence  of  modern  surveying  appliances  and  of  any  defined 
normal  acre;  and  if  it  had  been  possible,  it  would  have,  been 
of  no  use  to  the  king's  treasury.  The  terra  ad  A.  carucam  was,  I 
conceive,  the  actual  customary  ploughland  of  the  district,  some- 
times more  and  sometimes  less  than  the  mean  quantity  of  120 
(modern  statute)  acres  of  arable.  In  the  'hidated'  counties  the 
word   carucata,  when   it   occurs,  is  just  a  synonym   for  terra  ad 

3"  In  the  Burton  cartu'ary  we  read  of  '  aratra  fortissima  in  dominio.'  The  lord's 
oxen,  I  presume,  were  commonly  better  beasts  than  the  villeins'.  The  Peterborough 
survey,  however,  shows  that  six-oxen  teams  were  also  in  use,  though  less  common. 
In  one  place  the  Camden  Society's  print  gives  the  enormous  number  of  34  oxen  to  3 
ploughs ;  but  this  is  an  error  (xxxiv  for  xxiv),  as  I  have  verified  by  the  manuscript, 
with  the  courteous  permission  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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.1,  carucam?''  It  commonly  denotes  land  exempt  from  geld,  and 
therefore  not  reckoned  with  the  hides ;  but  this  is  not  necessary, 
as  has  sometimes  been  thought.  In  the  carucated  counties  there 
is  of  course  nothing  equivalent  to  this ;  when  the  writer  means  an 
actual  ploughland  he  can  only  say  terra  ad  unam  carucam  or  unins 
carucae;  but  the  word  'hide'  apj)ears  twice,  in  a  manner  perplexing 
at  first  sight,  as  a  local  name  for  six  or  thrice  six  carucates.^** .  The 
pre-Norman  assessment  of  the  carucated  shires  must  have  a  dis- 
tinct history.  Carefully  directed  local  research  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  yet  enable  us  to  recover  some  of  it. 

In  Gloucestershire,  a  hidated  county,  and  as  far  removed  from 
Danish  influence  as  any  county  could  be,  we  find  on  the  first  page 
a  curious  group  of  entries  with  the  assessments  in  carucates.^^ 
But  the  seeming  anomaly  soon  explains  itself.  These  entries  come 
between  the  city  of  Gloucester  and  the  regular  series  of  tenants, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  time  of  King  Edward  in  them.  They 
represent  lands  won  from  the  Welshmen  of  the  border  since  the 
Norman  Conquest,  or,  if  in  some  cases  before  it,  still  so  lately  that 
there  had  never  been  any  English  assessment.''^  Accordingly  the 
Normans  were  free  to  use  their  own  terms,  and  did  so.  Strighull 
Castle  (Estrighoiel  or  Strigoielg  in  Domesday)  was,  in  fact,  over  the 
border  near  Chepstow,  in  what  is  now  Monmouthshire.  One  or  two 
anomalous  entries  occur  elsewhere,  which  we  need  have  no  hesitation 
in  setting  down  as  clerical  errors.^ ^ 

As  the  number  of  ploughlands  and  the  number  of  teams  actually 
on  the  land  were  pure  matters  of  fact,  we  find,  as  we  should  expect 
to  find,  that  the  figures  are  seldom  far  apart.  Sometimes  land  has 
gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  there  is  not  a  team  for  each  plough- 
land  ;  sometimes  there  has  been  improvement  or  reclamation  of 
fresh  land,  and  the  ploughland  supports  rather  more.  Any  very 
large  discrepance  may  fairly  suggest  that  something  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  figures.  At  any  rate  the  clerk  who  made  up  the  Devonshire 
returns   was  of  that  opinion,  for  when  he  found  entered  under 

*'  E.g.  Odetim,  in  Dorset,  D.  B.  i.  83.     Eyton  entangled  his  work  in  useless  diflfi- 
culty  by  not  perceiving  this. 
.    38  Round,  op.  cit.  pp.  82,  80.  »»  D.  B.  i.  162  a. 

**  Since  writing  this  I  find  that  the  Kev.  C.  S.  Taylor  sees  in  the  entries  on  thia 
page  '  a  state  of  transition  from  the  Welsh  land  system  to  that  which  was  in  use  in 
England'  {Trans,  of  the  Bristol  and  Glouc.  Arch.  Soc.  for  1894-5,  vol.  xviii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  316).  On  the  king's  demesne,  as  he  points  out,  there  are  neither  carucates  nor 
hides,  only  •  mansiones.'  Mr.  Taylor  has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  another 
Gloucestershire  curiosity,  fol.  105,  where  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  has  a  manor  '  de 
una  hida,'  and  '  in  ista  hida  quando  aratur  non  sunt  nisi  .Ixiiii.  acre  terre.'  These 
must  be  actual  acres.  We  learn  nothing  but  that  the  normal  ploughland  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  64  acres,  which  is  already  known. 

*•  D.  B.  i.  83  a,  Fernham,  in  Dorsetshire,  '  unus  tainus  .  .  .  geldabat  pro  .ii. 
hidis  quae  ibi  sunt.'  Between  the  words  '  hidis  '  and  *  quae  '  there  must  be  an  acci- 
dental omission  of '  terra  est  .ii.  car'.' 
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Otterton  ^^  forty-six  teams  to  twenty-five  ploughlands,  he  noted  in 
the  margin  *  r[equire]  car[rueas],'  *  see  about  those  teams/  obviously 
thinking  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  original  return/^ 

Kent,  as  is  well  known,  had  its  own  ploughland,  apparently 
reckoned  at  160  acres  ^^  and  called  a  solin  or  sulung,  which  in  that 
county  is  used  as  a  measure  of  assessment,  just  like  the  hide  else- 
where. The  only  point  that  now  calls  for  remark  is  that  Mr.  Eound 
has  shown  the  solanda  met  with  on  the  estates  of  St.  Paul's  to  be 
something  quite  different,  in  fact  a  name  for,  or  including,  a  pre- 
bend.'*^ Other  local  peculiarities  existed  both  in  Kent  and  else- 
where :  thus  in  Northamptonshire  there  was  a  little  virgate  of  which 
eight,  it  seems,  went  to  the  hide.''^  Such  points,  however,  are  best 
left  aside  in  a  general  consideration  of  the  Domesday  system,  as 
the  king's  commissioners  deliberately  took  no  notice  of  them. 
Special  local  rates  of  assessment  occur,  but  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  on  them  here,  nor  do  I  propose  to  say  anything  of  the 
arrangements  peculiar  to  cities.''^ 

Finally,  the  artificial  character  of  the  hidage  assessment  is  now 
put  beyond  all  doubt  by  Mr.  Eound's  discovery  that  hundreds  and 
vills  were  alike  assessed  in  multiples  of  a  five-hide  unit,  leading  to 
the  highly  probable  suggestion  '  that  the  assessment  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  laid  upon  the  hundred  itself,  and  that  the  subsequent 
assessment  of  its  vills  and  manors  was  arrived  at  by  division  and 
subdivision.'  ^^  In  the  carucated  shires  there  is  a  corresponding  six- 
carucate  unit.^^  As  regards  Devonshire  Mr.  Eound  says  of  the 
assessments  of  the  hundreds  as  given  in  the  *  Inquisitio  Geldi '  that 
sixteen  hundreds  out  of  thirty-one,  far  more  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  mere  chance,  show  a  multiple  of  five  hides.  But  we  can 
carry  this  a  step  further,  and  apply  Mr.  Eound's  test  with  complete 
success  to  several  of  the  remaining  numbers,  which,  as  they  stand, 
are  at  first  sight  irregular. 

According  to  the  identification  of  the  Devonshire  hundreds  most 
lately  propounded  by  a  local  inquirer  who  has  given  much  pains  to 
the  subject,  apparently  without  reference  to  this  or  any  other  par- 

«  D.  B.  i.  104  a,  col.  2. 

"  This  interesting  note  has  by  some  unlucky  accident  been  omitted  in  the  Devon- 
shire  Association's  edition.  For  other  similar  notes  of  omissions  or  mistakes  see 
154  6,  155  b,  200  a. 

*^  D.  B.  i.  2  a,  col.  2,  where  400|  acres  are  said  to  make  2^-  solins. 

*^  Feudal  England,  pp.  103-G  ;  as  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  Kentish  solin  see 
at  p.  108. 

*«  Op.  cit.  p.  218  :  '  Hundred  de  Sutton  ...  In  Gremesbir'  [Grimsbury]  Aunsel 
de  Chokes  .ii.  hid.  et  .iii.  parvas  virg.  scil.  quarta  pars  .ii.  hid.' 

*^  In  Berks,  D.  B.  i.  56,  only  Id.  per  hide  was  paid  in  time  of  peace,  in  halves  at 
Christmas  and  Whitsuntide,  but  as  a  set-off  to  this  there  was  a  heavy  military  service 
in  war  time. 

"  Feudal  Englatid,  pp.  44  sgq^.,  63.  The  arithmetical  evidence,  once  properly 
marshalled,  is  irresistible. 

"  Op,  cit,  p.  69.  .... 
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ticular  theory  founded  on  the  amounts  of  hidage/°  we  have  the 
following  results  in  groups  of  contiguous  hundreds  : — 

Dippeford  (now  Stanborough  and  Coleridge)       .    =     39  hides 
Carsuelle  (now  Haytor)      ,        «        •        •        ,     =     51  ^\, 

90 

Cadelintone  (part  of  South  Molton)    .        •        ,  ==  46  „ 

South  Molton     *        .        .        .        •        •        .  =  22  „ 

Witheridge =  30  „ 

Budeleia  (now  E.  and  W.  Budleigh)   .        ,        .  =  72  „ 

170 

Hemiock  .  •  .  .  •  .  •  ,  =  28  „ 
Hayridge  (only  part  of  the  modern  hundred)  •  =  40  ,, 
CHston       ......•.     =     27    „ 

"95 

Colyton      .        •        «        .        .        .        .        .     =     25  h.  3  V. 
Axmouth     1    /         A       •     J.    \  •        •        .     =       9  h.  1  V. 

Axminster  I   ("^^^  ^^^^^^^^t^^')  .        .        .     =     50  hides 

85 

This  seems  proof  enough  that  older  and  more  extensive  hundreds 
assessed  in  round  numbers  of  hides  were  subdivided  as  the 
English  settlement  proceeded  and  English  population  increased, 
and  that  the  existing  hidation  was  apportioned  among  the  new 
hundreds  in  varying  proportions.  Inspection  of  any  county  map 
which  marks  the  hundreds  (the  older  the  better)  will,  I  think, 
leave  little  if  any  doubt.  It  follows  that  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  five-hide  system  having  been  confined  to  the  eastern  and 
midland  counties,  from  which  Mr.  Round's  detailed  proofs  are 
drawn. 

We  now  have  to  turn  to  what  Domesday  discloses  about  ranks 
and  persons.  The  king's  inquest  did  not  stop  at  the  statement  of 
the  land  and  its  value.  He  sought  to  know,  in  the  words  of  the 
chronicler,  by  what  men  the  land  was  settled.  As  to  the  teams 
it  had  to  be  specified  which  were  in  demesne  and  which  were  the 
tenants' ;  that  is,  how  many  cultivated  the  lord's  land  kept  in 
hand,  partly  by  the  work  of  his  own  household,  but  chiefly  by 
that  which  the  customary  tenants  were  bound  to  furnish,  and 
how  many  belonged  to  the  tenants  and  were  employed  by  them  in 
tilling  their  own  holdings.  Then  the  classes  of  tenants  were  to  be 
distinguished  and  their  numbers  given  :  villeins,  cottars,  bondmen, 
freeholders   (so   we   must   translate  liher  homo   in   this   context), 

'"  R.N.Worth,  in  Transactions  of  Devonshire  Association,  vol.  xxvii.  1895,  p.  374. 
*'  This  is  the  real  total  of  the  particulars  :  in  the  Inq.  Geldi  it  is  wrongly  added 
up  as  fifty.    Other  errors  of  the  same  kind  occur  in  the  list. 
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socmen.  The  order  of  enumeration  seems  peculiar,  but  explains 
itself  (up  to  a  certain  point,  at  least)  when  we  consider  that  the 
first  three  classes  are  the  lord's  dependents  in  a  way  that  the 
two  others  are  not.  First  come,  as  the  lord's  immediate  following, 
those  who  hold  unfreely  under  him,  then  those  w^hose  tenure  as 
well  as  person  is  free.  No  scholar  has  ever  doubted  that  this  last 
statement  is  true  of  both  liberi  homines  and  sochemanni  in  Domesday. 
If  it  needed  proof,  the  modern  tenure  in  socage — the  tenure  of  all 
English  freeholdei's  since  the  Kestoration— and  its  full  name, 
*  free  and  common  socage,'  are  there  to  prove  it. 

This  classification,  coming  as  it  does  from  Cambridgeshire,  is 
framed  in  the  terms  appropriate  to  the  eastern  counties.  Whether 
the  form  of  the  writ  for  other  counties  varied  in  details  or  not,  the 
returns  show  a  certain  number  of  variants  in  the  description  of 
classes ;  we  read  of  colihcrti  and  hurl  as  well  as  villam,  of  hordarii 
as  well  as  cotarii,  and — as  shall  be  specified  —of  several  kinds  of 
men  not  substantially  distinguishable,  from  lihi^ri  homines  at  the 
date  of  the  survey.  Variations  within  the  same  county  are  com- 
paratively rare ;  it  does  not  follow  that  in  local  usage  they  did 
not  exist.'^^ 

Domesday  tells  us,  as  a  rule,  nothing  about  the  condition  of 
the  different  sorts  of  tenants  beyond  what  we  can  infer  from  the 
statement  of  their  holdings.  The  reader  is  assumed  to  know  what 
a  villanus  is  and  how  he  differs  from  a  sochemanmis,  and  to  which 
of  the  usual  categories  the  less  usual  ones  are  most  akin.  All  this 
was  doubtless  known  to  the  king's  clerks  at  Winchester  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  the  treasury.  But  we 
moderns  do  not  know  it  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  no  precisely 
contemporary  authority  tells  us.  We  therefore  have  to  use  our 
knowledge  of  the  periods  before  and  after  Domesday  to  expand 
our  reading  of  the  bare  text.  Since  Mr.  Seebohm's  and  Mr. 
Yinogradoff's  work  we  cannot  say  that  information  is  wanting  as 
to  the  state  and  incidents  of  villeinage  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  Then  our  information  about  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  though  neither  so  copious  nor  so  clear,  is  enough  to 
give  us,  so  to  speak,  another  abutment.  The  problem  is  to  know 
whether  the  Domesday  classification  represents  a  process  of  real 
change,  and,  if  so,  how  far  the  process  had  gone. 

As  to  this  I  must  be  brief,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  dogmatic  ; 
partly  because  it  would  be  idle  to  repeat  arguments  which  I  have 

"  '  It  is  very  possible,'  says  Mr.  Scrutton  {Commons  and  Common  Fields,  p.  32), 
'  that  the  scribes  ^Yho  made  up  the  exchequer  records  from  the  returns  of  the  com- 
missioners disregarded  all  local  peculiarities,  and  threw  the  returns  into  a  species  of 
schedule  form  under  general  heads,  thus  destroying  the  evidence  of  many  customary 
rules.'  This  seems  quite  a  just  remark  in  principle,  only  the  Exeter  book  and  the 
Ing^.  Com.  Cant,  rather  suggest  that  the  common  form  was  imposed  from  the  first  by 
the  commissioners  on  the  original  returns  themselves. 
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already  used  -''-^  or  cojicurred  in  ''*  elsewhere,  partly  because  Mr. 
^laitland  has  more  and  fuller  work  in  hand,  which  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing,  and  which  he  will  set  forth  in  his  own  waj'. 
Broadly  speaking,  we  find  before  the  Conquest  a  sharp  distinction 
between  free  men,  of  whatever  rank,  and  unfree.  The  geMir 
may  be  bound  to  burdensome  services ;  he  may  be  practically 
dependent  on  his  lord,  and  much  at  his  mercy ;  but  he  is  person- 
ally free  ;  the  theow  is  not  free  at  all,  or  as  regards  any  man. 
There  is  no  doctrine  of  the  '  relativity  of  serfage,'  as  Mr.  Maitland 
has  called  it.  In  the  thirteenth  century  we  still  find  free  men  and 
bondmen.  But  we  also  find  free  and  bond  land  whose  quality  does 
not  change  with  the  tenant's  person,  and  the  tenure  is  constantly 
becoming  more  important  than  the  personal  condition.  The  tenant 
in  villeinage  is  presumed  to  be  unfree  ;  attempts  are  made,  and 
nearly  succeed,  to  deduce  personal  bondage  from  long-continued 
holding  of  bond  land.  On  the  other  hand  the  bondman  is  not  like  a 
Eoman  slave ;  he  is  only  his  lord's  bondman,  and  can  deal  with  all 
other  men  as  if  he  were  free.  The  villein  has  lost  something  ;  he 
may  have  lost  much  ;  but  the  bondman  has  gained  more.'''^ 

Now  in  Domesday  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  the  transition 
has  only  just  begun.  Our  indications  point  to  the  villanus  being 
normally  a  free  man.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  great  gap  in  personal 
condition  between  the  sokemen  or  even  the  smaller  freeholders  and 
the  villeins.  A  small  freeholder  might  be  reduced  to  villeinage, 
and  some  are  stated  to  have  been  very  poor."  Again,  the  attempts 
of  Anglo-Norman  writers  to  formulate  English  custom  exhibit  the 
villanus  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorl.  Now  the  ceorl 
was  undoubtedly  free,  and  might  be  a  well-to-do  man  aspiring 
to  thane's  rank.  The  villanus  has,  moreover,  a  quite  substan- 
tial wergild  assigned  to  him.^^  No  doubt  the  compilers  of  the 
*  Leges  Henrici  Primi,'  and  the  other  pious  apocrypha  of  legal 
antiquities  which  Dr.  Liebermann  has  dissected  with  infinite  skill 
and  patience,  were  anything  but  critical.  Some  of  them  were 
capable  of  bold  fiction  in  the  endeavour  to  reconstruct  a  golden 
age.  But  in  a  matter  so  much  on  the  surface  as  this,  and  so 
much  in  living  popular  memory,  their  tradition  can  scarcely  have 
been  unfounded. 

Further,  we  can  see  from  Domesday  itself  that  villeins  were 
often  men  of  considerable  means.  According  to  the  later  medieval 
standard,  there  should  be  four  villeins   on  an  average  to   every 

"  In  the  appendix  to  my  book  on  The  Land  Laivs,  3rd  ed. 

5'  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  i.  365,  &c. 

'-'  Ibid.  i.  44. 

^^  Essex,  D.  B.  ii.  1  b,  '  quidam  liber  homo  de  dimidia  hida  qui  mode  effectus  est 
.1.  de  villanis.'  The  abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  had  54  free  men  •  satis  inopes,'  D.B. 
ii.  372. 

"  LI.  Henr.  Primi,  ec.  76,  77. 
VOL.   XI. — NO.   XLII.  Q 
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§ 

plough-team.     If  we  turn  to  Oxfordshire,  a  central  and  fairly  typical 

county,  and   run  our   eye  over  the  entries  of  villeins  and  their 

teams,  we  shall  find  that  holdings  which  average  nearly  double  that 

amount  are  quite  common.     As  the  entry  is  always  collective,  in 

the  form  *  m  villeins  with  n  bordars  have  r  ploughs,'  we  are  free  to 

•guess  that  in  many  or  most  cases  it  was  not  that  the  normal  villein 

holding  was  more  than  a  yardland,  but  that  a  few  villeins  in  the 

group  had  thriven  considerably  more  than  their  neighbours.     This, 

if  it  were  so,  would  be  yet  more  destructive  to  the  theory  of  a 

population  living  in  servile  uniformity  both  as  to  tenure  and  as  to 

the  amount  of  land  held. 

As  to  the  freeholders,  it  seems  material  to  point  out  that  the 
persons  holding  land  freely  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  were 
much  more  numerous,  and  much  more  generally  dispersed  through 
England,  than  can  be  discovered  by  examination  of  the  indexes  and 
statistical  summaries  hitherto  available.  Mr.  Seebohm  once  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  statement  that  in  the  greater  part  of  England 
Domesday  makes  no  mention  of  free  tenants.-^®  This  would  seem 
to  have  been  founded  on  Ellis's  lists,  w^hich  no  doubt  show  that 
liheri  homines  and  sochemanni  are  much  commoner  in  the  eastern 
counties  than  elsewhere.  But,  in  the  first  place,  EUis's  indexing  is 
not  perfect.  A  particularly  interesting  group  of  liheri  homines^  no 
less  than  fifteen  of  them,  holding  in  Oxfordshire  under  Milo 
Crispin,  has  found  no  jDlace  in  either  of  the  two  indexes  of  persons 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  introduction.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
how  many  or  few  similar  omissions  there  may  be  in  other  counties  ; 
one  such  is  enough  to  breed  caution,  if  not  suspicion.  But  still 
more  serious  danger  lurks  in  the  assumption  that  the  categories 
of  liheri  homines  and  sochemanni  exhaust  the  minor  free  tenants. 

In  fact,  free  tenants,  being  neither  tenants  in  chief  nor  military 
tenants  holding  of  tenants  in  chief  by  new  grants,  may  be  entered 
in  half  a  dozen  different  ways. 

a.  Liheri  homines',  also  in  the  form  A.  lihere  tenuit,  which  is 
of  course  the  same  thing,  but  is  more  likely  to  escape  the  indexer, 
and  appears  to  have  escaped  Ellis.^^ 

h.  Alodiarii  and  men  said  to  hold  or  to  have  held  in  alodium,  to 
whom  the  same  remark  applies. 

c.  Taini  {tagniis  is  the  form  affected  by  the  Exeter  book).  Of 
these  we  must  speak  presently. 

d.  Radchenistri  or  radmanni.  These  are  defined,  D.  B.  i.  166, 
col.  2  (Derheste)  as  *  liberi  homines  ...  qui  tamen  omnes  ad  opus 
domini  arabant  et  herciabant  falcabant  et  metebant.' 

*»  Eng.  Vill.  Comm.  p.  86. 

"  The  pleonasm  ♦  A.  liber  homo  libera  tenuit '  is  not  unknown.  I  do  not  believe  these 
minute  variations  mean  anything.  In  later  times  a  bondman  might  hold  free  land  as 
against  all  the  world  save  his  own  lord  ;  but  this  could  not  be  T.  R.  E.,  nor,  it  is  con- 
ceived, T.  K.  W. 
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e.  Drengs,  This  and  the  last  category  are  confined  to  special 
districts. 

/.  A  great  number  are  entered  by  proper  name  only,  without 
any  other  description,  though  in  a  few  cases  of  duplicate  entry  the 
same  person  is  described  once  by  name  and  once  as  liber  homo  or 
taimis.  This  class,  like  the  second  branches  of  {a)  and  (h),  is  of  great 
importance,  for  it  is  so  large  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  any  general 
statement  founded  merely  on  the  counting  up  of  descriptive  terms 
in  different  parts  of  England.  For  example,  we  find,  with  the  help 
of  the  late  Mr.  Mowat's  '  Notes  on  the  Oxfordshire  Domesday,'  that 
there  are  45  named  pre-Domesday  owners  of  estates  of  less  than  5 
hides,  and  17  of  5  hides  exactly.  Most  of  these  are  described  by  name 
only.  To  get  the  total  of  minor  free  tenants  in  any  county  we 
must  take  in  both  those  who  are  described  only  by  proper  name 
and  those  who  are  described  only  by  a  class  name. 

g.  Sochemanni. 

Now  as  to  the  several  classes,  Liherl  homines  are  very  common  in 
Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk;  but  they  occur  also  in  Berks,  Bucks, 
Nottinghamshire,  Oxfordshire  (quite  a  considerable  number  if  we 
include  those  who  libere  tenuerunt,  as  of  course  we  should),  Worcester- 
shire, and  once  even  in  Herefordshire,  where  Mr.  Seebohm's  theory 
was  probably  more  nearly  realised  than  anywhere  else. 

Alodiarii  (that  is,  small  holders  of  bookland)  are  found  in 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire :  of  these  there  are  but  a  few ;  but  a 
very  large  number  are  entered  individually  with  tenuit  or  tenuerunt 
(for  they  are  seldom  still  there)  in  alodium,  and  these  have  escaped 
the  indexer  and  all  who  put  their  trust  in  indexes.  They  are  often 
called,  in  addition,  liheri  homines.  We  have  no  right  to  infer  that 
the  holdings  of  the  smaller  free  tenants  where  the  word  alodiarius 
or  alodium  was  not  used  had  never  or  very  seldom  been  bookland. 
Indeed  we  know  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  *  thanes  '  in  the  west 
country  they  had  been.''^^ 

The  Taini  are  a  very  interesting  class.  They  are  found  as  far 
into  the  midlands  as  Oxfordshire,  where  we  read  of  a  thane  who 
serviebat  sicut  liber  homo,  as  if  the  term  was  unfamiliar,^'  and  there 
are  a  fair  number  in  Bucks,  and  in  Lincolnshire  we  find  men  hold- 
ing eqaaliter  et  pariliter,  and  also  the  name  of  thanes.^'^  But 
their  peculiar  ground  is  Wessex.  They  are  perhaps  best  studied 
in  Devonshire,  where  the  additional  particulars  of  the  Exeter  book 
are  sometimes  valuable.  The  two  first  points  that  strike  one  about 
them  are  the  general  smallness  of  their  holdings — far  less  than  the 
five  hides  said  to  have  been  the  qualification  for  thane's  rank  ^ — 

^•^  See  as  to  the  thanes  of  Bovey  Tracey,  South  Devon,  Ex.  D.,  126,  where  '  boche» 
landis '  is  written  over  '  mans[ionibus].' 
"•  Blochesham,  i.  154  b, 

«  D.  B.  i.  375  b,  376  a.      '  «  Pollock  and  MaitUnd,  i.  10. 

0  2 
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and  their  constant  occurrence  in  groups.  Another  is  that  in  very 
few  cases  have  the  thanes  continued  in  possession  since  the 
Conquest.  Usually  we  find  their  holdings  annexed — *  added '  is  the 
regular  term— to  manors  of  the  king's  followers.  At  Tavistock  we 
find  four  thanes  displaced  by  six  knights.  In  a  few  cases  the 
former  freeholder  stays  on  as  under-tenant  to  a  new  lord.^*  The 
natural  inference  is  that  in  the  western  counties,  where  there  was 
prolonged  resistance  to  King  William,  the  EngHsh  freemen  mostly 
lost  their  lands  by  confiscation.  In  the  eastern  counties  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  The  contrast  would  seem  to  be  due  to  political 
conditions  and  not  to  any  substantial  legal  or  economical  differences 
in  rank  or  tenure.  But  in  some  cases  we  find  the  thanes  of  the 
shire  still  an  important  body,  deciding  contested  claims  by  their 
witness  or  acting  as  assessors  to  the  commissioners  .'^'•^ 

The  groups  of  thanes  are  constantly  said  to  hold  pariter  or  in 
paragio,  a  Norman  term  which  never  took  root  in  England  and  was 
not  understood  by  later  writers.  The  meaning  is  that  the  group 
are  co-heirs,  and  as  between  themselves  are  co-owners,  but  one  of 
them,  sometimes  known  as  *  senior,'  answers  for  their  dues  and 
services  as  a  whole,  and  can  recover  the  proper  shares  from  the 
others.^^  It  would  seem  that  the  Domesday  application  of  the 
term  is  a  Norman  clerk's  version  of  the  old  English  partible  inherit- 
ance, which  persisted  in  socage  lands  until  the  thirteenth  century 
and  still  survives  in  Kent.  At  least  no  other  plausible  exj)lanation 
occurs.  When  any  one  tenant  is  mentioned  as  holding  in  paragioy 
it  may  be  either  that  only  the  *  senior,'  who  is  answerable  for  the 
geld,  is  thought  worth  mentioning, ^*^  or  that  partible  land  had  come 
for  the  time  being  to  a  sole  heir. 

Elsewhere  we  find  groups  of  minor  tenants  returned  as  of  King 
Edward's  time,  who  seem  to  be  very  like  the  lesser  thanes  of 
W^essex.  Thus  in  Oxfordshire,  besides  many  small  freeholders  set 
down  in  twos  and  threes,  sometimes  as  liheri  homines  and  sometimes 

«'  D.  B.  iv.  (Ex.  D.),  382.  ♦  Tetbaldus  liabet  .i.  mansionem  que  vocatur  Dertera 
quam  tenuit  Aluualdus  .  .  .  modo  tenet  earn  predictus  Aluuardus  [sic]  de  Tetbaldo.' 
Cf.  Mr.  Maiden  on  the  Domesday  Survey  of  Surrey  in  Domesday  Studies,  ii.  at  p.  4G6. 

**^*  Wilts,  D.  B.  i.  69,  G9  h,  '  testimonio  tainorum  scire,'  '  taini  diracionantur  hanc 
terrain  eeclesie  Glastingeberie.' 

"  Du  Cange,  s.v.  Paragium  ;  cf.  Anc.  Coutume  de  Normatidie,  c.  30.  In  D.  B.  i. 
151  b  (Bucks)  are  eight  thanes :  Unus  eorum  Alii  homo  regis  Edwardi  senior  aliorum 
f uit.  Oranes  terram  suam  vendere  potuerunt '  (this  puts  the  full  freedom  of  the  tenure 
beyond  doubt);  291  a  (Notts),  five  thanes,  'unus  eorum  erat  senior  aliorum;'  on 
the  same  page,  '  Tainus  qui  est  caput  manerii ; '  375  b  (Lincolnshire),  Siwateand  three 
others  hold  '  equaliter  et  pariliter ;  '  they  take  military  service  in  turns,  '  Siwate 
tamen  f uit  homo  regis  ; '  368  b,  several  entries  in  the  form  '  terra  A.  frigsoca  sub  B. ; ' 
341  a,  Bishopsthorpe,  Godric  and  two  brothers,  '  duo  serviebant  tercio  ; '  354  a,  Coven- 
ham,  '  Chetel  [i.e.  Ketel]  et  Turner  fratres  fuerunt  et  post  mortem  patris  sui  terram 
diviserunt.  Ita  taraen  ut  Chetel  faciens  servitium  regis  haberet  adiutorium  Turner 
fratris  sui,'  where  we  see  the  actual  process  of  partition  ;  357  b,  also  cited  by  Morgan, 
is  not  quite  so  clear. 

*"  So  Morgan,  p,  147. 
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by  name,  there  are  the  six  English  freeholders  on  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln's  land  at  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  fifteen  free- 
holders on  Milo  Crispin's  land  at  Aston,  who,  however,  seem  to 
hold  shares  in  the  same  common-field  system  with  villeins." 

This  '  free  share-holding,'  as  Mr.  Yinogradoff  has  called  it,  is 
characteristic  of  the  sokemen  in  East  Anglia,  as  may  be  readily  seen 
by  the  form  of  the  entries.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  among  the 
western  thanes,  and  indeed  common  fields  were  never  so  prevalent 
in  the  western  counties  as  elsewhere.^'^  I  suspect  that  the  Domes- 
day thanes  were  essentially  independent  yeomen  or  squires,  or 
groups  of  such,  and  outside  the  communal  agriculture,  if  any,  of 
their  neighbourhood.  And  I  suspect  that  the  seventy-seven  *  soke- 
men thanes '  who  held  *  tofts  '  in  Grantham  ^^  were  so  called  for  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  that  they  were  not,  like  the  rural  soke- 
men, sharers  in  common  fields.  We  are  told  that  Grantham  had 
not  any  arable  land  outside  the  town. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  why  we  sometimes  have  a  name  or  a 
list  of  names,  sometimes '.r  tainiy'  'xliheri  homines,' '  quidamliherJiomo,' 
or — as  occurs  a  few  times — *  quaedam  libera  femina.'  My  own  belief  is 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  pure  accident,  depending  on  the  varying 
diligence,  or  curiosity,  or  fancy,  of  the  clerks  employed  under  the 
local  commissioners  to  make  up  the  original  returns.  In  like 
manner  I  can  see  no  obvious  distinction,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
holdings,  between  the  lesser  free  tenants  who  are  found  under  the 
tenants  in  chief  and  the  tami,  ministri,  or  servientes  regis,  who  are 
massed  at  the  end  of  several  counties,  except  in  Devonshire,  where 
the  king's  thanes  appear  to  be  a  distinctly  superior  class.  Their 
estates  are  of  no  certain  magnitude,  and  no  doubt  there  were  great 
differences  in  rank  among  the  holders.  But,  as  several  names  occur 
under  this  head  in  more  than  one  county,  Nigel  the  physician  for 
example,  we  must  not  draw  inferences  on  this  point  from  one  county 
alone.  They  do  not  occur  in  groups,  and  it  may  be  that  the  estates 
w^ere  annexed  by  ancient  custom  to  particular  offices  about  the 
king's  court. 

Of  the  Domesday  socliemanni  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said,  as  I 
have  already  said  incidentally  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  them 
with  the  taini,  that  they  were  normally  holders  of  land  l^dng  in 

^"^  D.  B.  i.  155,  169  :  'Estone  .  .  .  xxvi.  villani  cum  .iii.  bordariis  et  .xv.  liberi  ho- 
mines habent  .xxx.  carrucas.'  The  milites  on  the  bishop's  other  manors,  p.  155,  whose 
names,  Enghsh  only  in  part,  are  given  on  the  verso,  may  not  be  of  the  same  class, 
though  7niles  is  a  good  translation  of  thegen.  On  the  recto  may  be  seen  in  the 
facsimile  marginal  jottings  of  their  total  numbers,  which  are  omitted  in  the  printed 
edition,  presumably  from  their  connexion  with  the  text  not  having  been  perceived. 
A  roughly  written  iiii.  is  set  against  Tame,  xiii.  against  Middeltone  (Great  Milton) ; 
this  thirteen  is  the  sum  of  the  under-tenants  at  Great  Milton,  Banbury,  and  Cropredy, 
allowing  for  the  duplicate  entry  of  two  Roberts,  who  occur  in  both  of  the  last-named 
places.    A  William  at  Milton  aiid  a  William  at  Cropredy  appear  to  be  different  persons. 

^^  See  Marshall,  Rural  Economy  of  the  West  of  England,  ii.  37. 

"»  P.  B.  i,  337  b. 
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common  fields.  Enlightened  local  investigation  of  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  eastern  counties  will  be  the  best  way  to  obtain  more 
light  on  them. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  remaining  heads  of  the  Domesday 
form  of  inquest,  the  measurement  of  wood,  meadow,  and  pastures, 
the  entries  of  mills,  fisheries,  salt-works,  and  other  special  sources 
of  profit,  and  of  the  many  ways  in  which  Domesday  can  be  used  as 
an  historical  guide  and  test.  But  this  article  is  already  quite  long 
enough,  and  such  details  might  hardly  be  relevant  to  its  general 
purpose.  I  have  sought  to  give  younger  students  of  this  difiicult 
subject  the  means  of  directing  their  work  in  useful  Hnes  and  sparing 
themselves  useless  wrestling  with  phantoms.  If  the  more  ex- 
perienced find,  perchance,  anything  profitable,  so  much  the  better ; 
in  any  case  I  hope  they  will  bear  with  me  for  having  insisted  on 
things  which  to  them  are  elementary.  They  will  doubtless  be  wihing 
to  warrant  me  in  bearing  witness  that  the  study  has,  in  spite  of 
its  alarming  appearance  at  first  sight,  a  real  fascination  of  its  own. 

I  take  this  occasion  of  asking  whether  any  scholar  versed  in 
medieval  phonetics  has  considered  the  transcription  of  English 
names  in  Domesday.  Some  learned  persons  have  found  evidence 
of  Italian  penmanship  in  the  handwriting.  Of  this  I  am  no  judge, 
but  the  forms  of  EngUsh  words,  especially  place-names,  appear  to 
point  to  the  employment  of  Italian  scribes.  The  initial  k  sound  of 
English  is  constantly  represented  by  Ch,  while  the  softened  sound 
(our  modern  ch)  is  as  constantly  represented  by  c.  There  are 
exceptions,  but  this  is  the  prevalent  rule.  An  English  clerk,  I  am 
told  by  those  who  know  better  than  I  do,  might  have  written 
'^Celgrove'  for  the  place  we  now  call  Chalgrove,  but  he  could  not 
have  also  written  '  Chenth '  for  Kent  (the  very  first  word  in 
Domesday),    *  Chingestone '    for   Kingston    (whereas   Chingford  is 

*  Cinghefort'),  *  Chedelintone '  for  Kidlington  (whereas  Chadlington 
is  'Cedelintone'),  'Cherchebi'  for  Kirkby, '  Bocheland '  for  Buckland, 

*  Cuchesham '  for  Cuxham,  *  Chideminstre '  for  Kidderminster,  and 
the  like.  Some  of  these  names  occur  many  times  over.  A  written 
initial  k  is  rare  in  the  Great  Domesday,  where  there  is  just  one 
'  Kirkebi,'  but  there  are  a  good  many  in  the  Little  Domesday. 
Maybe  there  were  more  EngHsh  clerks  available  in  East  Anglia.  We 
can  easily  believe  that  enough  skilled  clerks  to  do  the  whole  work 
were  not  forthcoming  in  England,  that  William  would  naturally  con- 
sult Lanfranc,  and  that  Lanfranc  would  as  naturally  apply  to  the 
religious  houses  of  his  own  country.  I  learn  on  good  authority 
that  Norman  clerks  would  have  been  no  more  likely  than  English 
ones  to  use  ch=k.  It  is  a  small  point,  and  not  obviously  material 
for  any  purpose  of  legal  history,  but  it  may  have  some  philological 
and  perhaps  some  economic  interest.     . 

Fbbdeeick  Pollock. 
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The  Dutch  Power  in  Brazil  (i  624-1 654) 


PART  I.— TPIE    STRUGGLE   FOR  BAHIA   (1G24-1G27). 

THE  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  remarkable 
for  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise.  The  English  East 
India  Company  started  upon  its  splendid  career  on  the  last  day  of 
the  sixteenth,  31  Dec.  1600.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
for.  many  years  its  greater  and  more  prosperous  rival,  received  its 
charter  24  March  1602.  At  this  period  practically  the  whole  world 
beyond  the  seas  was  claimed  by  the  king  of  Spain  as  his  monopoly. 
The  Portuguese,  in  the  days  of  their  independence,  had  indeed 
established  an  empire,  alike  in  the  east  and  west,  which  almost 
rivalled  that  of  the  Spanish  monarch  in  extent  and  importance. 
But  with  the  conquest  of  Portugal  in  1580  their  vast  colonial 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Africa,  and  in  Brazil,  all  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Philip  II,  who  claimed  the  right  of  forbidding  all 
foreign  vessels  to  enter  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  a  prohibition  could  only  be  maintained  by 
a  power  which  possessed  the  means  of  enforcing  it  by  an  over- 
whelming maritime  supremacy.  The  destruction  of  the  Invincible 
Armada  had,  however,  rudely  shattered  any  such  pretensions,  and 
many  a  bold  buccaneering  expedition  had  made  it  plain  how  vulner- 
able to  attack  and  how  ill  defended  were  the  outlying  dependencies  of 
Spain.  And  yet,  as  the  more  clear-sighted  among  her  adversaries 
were  not  slow  to  perceive,  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to  maintain  free,  constant,  and  secure  intercourse  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  across  the  ocean.  The  Indies 
supplied  the  sinews  of  war.  To  appropriate  and  divert  to  theirj 
own  profit  the  rich  trade  with  the  East  was  the  object  which  moved 
the  Dutch  merchants  in  1602  to  found  the  Great  East  India  Com-| 
pany.  Its  success  far  more  than  realised  the  expectations  of  its' 
promoters.  Commercially  it  was  a  most  profitable  venture,  and 
politically  it  dealt  a  deadly  blow  against  the  national  enemy.* 

At  the  time  when  the  East  India  Company  began  its  operations. 

^  A.  Mocenigo,  Relazioni  Venetc  :  Sjpagtia,  i.  616-8 ;  Hazemans,  Eelations  inddites 
d'Ambassadeiirs  Venitiens,  pp.  35,  36,  and  83  ;  Koenen,  Nederl.  Handehy]^.  86-91. 
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the   interminable  war  of  independence  was  dragging  on,  without 

any  decisive  result  indeed,  but  already  with  clear  indications  of  the 

trend  of  events.     More  than  forty  years  of  arduous  and  incessant 

struggle  on  the  part  of  the  revolted  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 

against   apparently   overwhelming   odds   had   ended  not  in  their 

subjugation   but   in   their   growing   prosperity.     And   this,   be   it 

remembered,  not  because  of  their  military  triumphs.     On  land  they 

.had  been  able  to  hold,  but  barely  to  hold  their  own.     The  issue 

had  become  a  question  of  staying  power  and  depth  of  purse,  and  it 

was  determined  by  the  fact  that  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch,  to  quotei 

the  words  of  a  contemporary  historian,  '  commerce  throve  by  tho| 

■  war,  and  war  by  commerce.'  ^     The  Dutch  were  masters  of  the  sea, 

md  they  used  their  advantage  with  such  effect  that  slowly  but' 

^  surely  they  drained  away  the  resources  of  their  foe,  until  by  sheer 

inanition  he  felt  unable  to  prolong  the  contest. 

Accordingly  in  1607  the  Spaniards  began  indirectly  to  feel  their 
way  towards  the  opening  of  negotiations  for  peace,  and  an  armistice 
for  eight  months  was  actually  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  basis  of  a  definite  treaty.  Many  obstacles  opposed 
themselves  on  both  sides  to  an  agreement.  Nothing  but  dire 
necessity  and  pressing  want  of  funds  wherewith  to  pay  their  troops 
could  have  induced  the  proud  Spaniards  to  admit  their  defeat  by 
consenting  to  treat  with  the  rebel  province  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.^  But  though  this  was  the  most  painful  it  was  not 
the  most  inadmissible  of  the  demands  of  the  Netherlanders.  They 
.  demanded  freedom  of  navigation  and  trade  with  both  the  Indies, 
and  this  the  Spanish  king  for  some  time  indignantly  refused  to 
yield.  He  would  grant  no  one  leave  of  entrance  into  his  own 
house,  privately  possessed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.'*  More 
than  once  the  negotiations  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  down ;  but 
beggars  cannot  be  choosers.  On  12  April  1609  a  truce  for  twelve 
years  was  concluded  between  the  belligerent  powers,  and  though, 
to  save  Spanish  pride,  the  word  '  Indies '  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
treaty,  the  fourth  article  (amplified  and  confirmed  by  a  special 
secret  agreement  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  states-general) 
granted  practically  all  that  was  required. 

In  the  states  themselves  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  even  on 
these  favourable  conditions,  was  far  from  welcome  to  a  large  section 
of  the  population,  especially  in  the  two  leading  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  The  negotiations  were  conducted  to  a  successful 
issue  by  the  great  advocate  of  Holland,  John  of  Barneveldt,  sup- 
ported by  the  burgher  aristocracy,  which  gave  him  the  control  of 

-  Barlaeus,  Brasilianische  Gescliichte,  p.  25.  All  quotations  from  this  standard 
work,  published  in  Latin  (Amst.  1647),  are  made  from  the  German  edition  (Cleves,  1659). 

'  Belazione  del  Trattato  della  Tregua  del  Cardinal  Bentivoglio. 

*  Motley's  United  Netherlands,  iv.  406.  Quotation  from  Barneveldt's  notes: 
'  dattet  hunl'  Huys  was  over  hundert  Jaren  privatim  beseten.' 
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the  states-general  and  the  provincial  estates,-^  against  the  fierce 
opposition  of  a  war  party  headed  by  the  two  stadholders  of  the 
house  of  Nassau.^  Among  the  staunchest  adherents  of  this  party 
were  to  be  reckoned  the  entire  class  of  merchant  adventurers,  who, 
like  so  many  of  the  Elizabethan  sea-rovers,  hated  Spain  and  the 
pope  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  firmly  believed  that  in  plundering 
the  Spaniard  they  were  best  serving  not  merely  their  own  interests, 
but  the  cause  of  God  and  true  religion/ 

These  found  their  chief  spokesman,  advocate,  and  upholder  in 
the  celeBriSed  WilTein  Uiselincxn^Fis  remarkable  maB,^  a  native 
of  Arifwerp,  became,  like  so  many  of  the  exiles  from  the  southern 
Netherlands,  a  leading  spirit  in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  an  authority  in  the  commercial  world.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  West  India  Company,  which  should  make  settlements  in 
America  and  dispute  with  the  Spaniards  the  possession  of  the  in- 
exhaustible riches  of  the  New  "World.  In  hrochurcs  and  pamphlets^ 
he  poured  forth  with  prolific  pen  the  arguments  in  favour  of  his 
scheme,  and  finally  in  1607  induced  the  states-general  to  grant  a 
charter,  framed  on  the  lines  of  that  granted  five  years  previously  to 
the  East  India  Company.  His  project  continued,  however,  to  be 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  peace  party,^°  and,  probably  through  the 
secret  influence  of  the  then  all-powerful  advocate  (to  whom 
Usselincx  was  a  declared  enemy),  difficulties  and  jealousies  ^^  arose, 
which  delayed  the  actual  formation  of  the  compan}^  Then  came 
in  1609  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  consequence 
the  proposal  for  the  time  was  abandoned. 

Only  for  the  time.  The  twelve-years'  truce  ran  out  its  troubled 
course,  and  when  in  1621  war  once  more  broke  out,  the  promoters 
of  the  West  India  Company  found  all  obstacles  removed  from  their 
path.     Barneveldt  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  protestantism  was 

^  Except  Zealand.  ^  Maurice  and  Lewis  William. 

'  Barlaeus,  Bras.  Gcsch.  p.  34  :  '  Auf  diese  Weyse  wlirde  der  Kauffhandel  gcttscclig 
und  die  Gottseejigkeit  nutzbar  sein.' 

*  Busken  Hiiet  says  of  him  {Land  van  Rcmhrant,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  129) :  '  In  de 
digte  geledei-en  der  brochures  van  dit  tijdvak,  die  betrekking  hebben  op  het  stichteu 
van  maatscliappijen  ter  exploitatie  van  overzeesche  gewesten,  beslaan  nieinands 
geschriften  zoo  veel  plaats  als  zijne  prospektussen  en  memorien  handelend  over  hct 
oprigten  eener  West-Indische  Compagnie.  Voor  dit  denkbeeld,  zeer  verschillend  van 
dat  hetwelk  naderhand  door  de  maatschappij  van  dien  naam  verwezenlijkt  is,  heet't 
Usselincx  gestreden,  geleden,  zestig  jaren  lang,  tot  martelaar  wordens  toe.'  A  life  of 
Usselincx  has  been  published  in  English  by  Professor  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  New  York, 
1887. 

"  For  a  list  of  these  see  Asher's  valuable  BibliograpJiical  and  Hist.  Essay,  1854- 
18C7.     Eees,  StaatJmiskunde,  vol.  ii.  c.  3,  may  also  be  consulted. 

'"  VVagenaar,  VadcrlandscJie  Histcrie,  ix.  226-30. 

-'  Ibid.  ix.  230:  '  De  naargaer  der  Steden,  die  elk  om't  zeerst,  de  uitrusting 
zcgten  naar  zig  te  trekken,  was  zoo  greet,  dat  men  lichtelijk  eene  spaak  in't  v.iel 
kreeg.  Ook  verklaarden  eenigen  zig  vierkant  tegen  een  oktroi,  waarbij  het  haalen  vau 
zout  uit  Amerika  zou  bepaalt  worden,' 
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« 
fighting  for  existence  in  Germany,  and  all  authority  in  the  United 
Provinces  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  ultra- Calvinist 
party/^  to  which  Maurice  had  lent  the  weight  of  his  great  name  and 
services. 

On  3  June  1621  Usselincx  attained  at  last  the  object  of  his  long 
striving,  and  a  new  charter  w^as  granted  by  the  states-general 
sanctioning  the  formation  of  a  West  India  Company, ^^  a  trading 
company  in  name,  an  armed  and  semi-independent  corporation  in 
reality,  aiming  indeed  at  profit,  but  profit  by  war  rather  than  peace, 
its  object  being  to  strike  home  at  the  national  foe  upon  his  most 
vulnerable  side,  and  thus  to  bring  him  the  more  speedily  to  his 
knees.  This  was  its  mission,  and  it  was  openly  proclaimed,*^  so 
much  so  that  a  preacher  attached  to  the  first  expedition  to  Bahia 
did  not  hesitate  to  explain  to  a  Spanish  official  '^  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  company  was  held  to  be 

the  means  and  road  wherewith  to  divert  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain 
from  our  necks,  and  to  cut  the  sinews  by  which  he  sustains  his  wars  in 
Europe  by  taking  away  from  him  the  Indies,  little  by  little  ;  and  .  .  . 
which  is  more  important,  our  people  in  the  midst  of  war  would  receive 
thereby  some  respite  and  profit.  ^ — 

Such  being  the  clearly  defined  aims  of  its  founders,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  company. 
The  charter,  which  received  several  later  amplifications,*^'  gave  to 
the  company  for  the  period  of  twenty-four  years  the  monopoly 
of  navigation  and  trade  to  the  coast  lands  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies  from  the  south  end  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Straits 
of  ^lagellan,  to  the  coasts  and  lands  of  Africa  from  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Within  these  limits  the  company! 
was  empowered  to  make  alliances  with  the  natives,  to  build  fortresses, 
to  appoint  governors  and  officials,  and  to  maintain  troops  and  police 
such  governors,  officials,  and  troops  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  tc 
the  company,  to  the  states-general,  and  to  the  stadholder  as  captain- 
general   of  the   union.     All   soldiers   and  war   material  required 

'-  The  contra-remonstrants. 

'*  Aitzema,  Saken  va7i  Stact  en  OorJog,  i.  61, 62  ;  Wagenaar,  v.  430  ;  Tjas  ens,  Z,  e- 
Politle,  pp.  64-9. 

'*  De  Laet  (himself  a  director),  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable  Jaerlijck  Verhael 
van  de  Verriclitingen  dcr  Gcoctroycerde  W.I.C.,  1640,  writes  :  '  Daeren  is  cock  geen 
gerederende  sekerder  middel  om  den  Vyandt  eyndelijck  tot  reden  te  brengen,  als  hem 
deurgaens  in  Amerika  te  infesteren,  en  hem  de  Spring-aeder  van  sijne  beste  finantien 
te  stoppen.'     The  same  view  is  set  out  at  greater  length,  p.  15. 

'^  Docum.  inedit.  Esp.  Iv.  173. 

'"  The  original  charter,  dated  3  June  1621,  and  the  further  amplifications  and 
regulations  dated  10  June  1622,  13  Feb.  1623,  15  July  1633,  16  Oct.  1637,  29  April 
1638,  23  May  1643,  4  July  1647,  &c.,  are  all  printed  in  full  in  Tjassen's  Zee-Politie, 
pp.  305-38.  Aitzema,  who  published  the  enlarged  folio  edition  of  his  Saken  van  Staet 
en  Oor%  in  1669-71,  acknowledges  his  obligation  for  these  documents  to  '  hetseernet 
fen  curlews  Boeck  genaemt  Zee-Politie  beschreven  door  den  beer  Johan  Tjassen,'  i.  62. 


^ 


1 


^yo. 
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were  to  be  furnished  by  the  state,  but  paid  for  by  the  company. 
These  were  considerable  privileges,  and  in  order  that  every  district 
bordering  upon  the  sea  might  have  its  share  in  the  hoped-for 
benefits  the  company,  as  a  corporate  body,  was  divided  into  five 
distinct  chambers  or  sections,  which  had  interest  in  the  following 
proportions:  Amsterdam,  four  shares ;  Zealand,  two;  the  Maas 
(Rotterdam),  the  north  quarter  (Hoorn  and  Friesland),  and  the  town 
and  district  of  Groningen,  one  each.  The  administration  rested  in 
the  hands  of  a  council  of  nineteen  persons,  commonly  called  the 
XIX,  eighteen  of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  five  chambers, ^^  while 
the  nineteenth  was  appointed  by  the  states-general,  and  presided  at 
the  meetings,  which  were  to  be  held  alternately  first  at  Amsterdam 
for  six  years,  then  at  Middelburg  for  two.  The  authority  of  the 
XIX  was  to  be  absolute,  except  in  operations  of  war,  when  the 
consent  of  the  states-general  was  necessary.  On  their  part  the 
states-general  undertook  to  pay  to  the  company  1,000,000  fl.  in  five 
years,  for  half  of  which  sum  they  were  to  participate  with  the  other 
shareholders  in  the  profits.  Further,  in  time  of  war  the  govern- 
ment were  to  furnish  sixteen  ships  and  four  yachts, ^^  and  the  com- 
pany a  like  number.  No  yearly  division  of  profits  was  to  be  made, 
unless  they  amounted  to  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  and  every 
six  years  a  general  balance-sheet  of  profit  and  loss  was  to  be  drawn  up 
and  published,  a  reservation  being  made  that  all  arrears  due  for  the 
payment  of  troops,  as  also  a  certain  share  to  the  stadholder  as 
admiral-general,  must  be  cleared  off  before  the  shareholders  received 
their  dividends.  Such,  without  entering  into  minute  details,  was 
the  general  constitution  of  this  great  company,  which,  so  long  as  the 
war  lasted,  was  destined  by  the  brilliant  success  of  its  enterprises 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  and  to  exercise  no  mean  influ- 
ence on  the  general  course  of  events. 

At  first  the  directors  were  indetermined  as  to  the  exact  under- 
taking^which  would  best  serve  their  ends.^^  Some  of  them  shrank 
from  the  idea  of  despatching  a  great  expedition  forthwith  to 
beard  the  king  of  Spain  in  his  treasure  house.  So  large  a  venture 
at  the  outset  might  be  disastrous.  Better  commence  with  less 
ambitious  schemes,  such  as  establishing  trading  relations  with  the 

'^  Amsterdam  8,  Zealand  4,  the  others  each  2  representatives. 

'*  '  Jachten.'  These  were  second-class  vessels  built  for  swiftness.  For  the  vessels 
used  in  the  Dutch  navy  in  the  early  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  see  Tjassens, 
pp.  173-92,  202-6,  &c.,  De  Jonge,  Zeewezeti,  i.  275-91,  789  &c.  Ships  of  war  were  not 
at  this  period  of  more  than  600  tons,  and  had  rarely  two  decks.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Downs,  1639,  Tromp's  flagship  was  the  only  two-decker.  Yachts  were  of  160  tons  and 
under,  and  about  100  feet  long.  The  ships  had  half-dscks  at  the  poop,  and  also  their 
forecastles  armed  with  guns,  this  giving  a  partial  second  deck. 

'*  De  Laet,  pp.  5,  6  ;  Istoria  delle  Guerre  del  Regno  del  Brasilc  (Roma,  1697), 
dal  P.  F.  Gio.  Giuseppe  di  S.  Teresa,  pp.  51-5.  For  the  speeches  which  he  gives 
at  length  this  author,  according  to  his  wont,  draws  upon  his  imagination  con- 
siderably. 
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coasts  of  Guinea.  But  the  bolder  counsels  prevailed.  It  was  felt 
that  something  more  was  expected  and  that  the  West  India  Company, 
to  justify  its  existence,  must  strive  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the 
Netherlands  by  dividing  the  forces  of  the  enemy  and  stopping  his 
supplies.  This  being  decided,  the  next  question  was  where  to  strike. 
Where  in  all  his  vast  American  dominions  was  the  Spaniard  likely 
to  be  assailed  with  most  advantage  ?  Usselincx  and  others  -^ 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Spanish  possessions  had  pointed 
to  Brazil  as  the  objective  for  a  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and, 
prompted  doubtless  by  his  advice,  the  XIX  resolved  in  1623  to  equip 
a  large  force,  destined  for  an  attack  upon  Bahia,  the  capital  of  the 
flourishing  Portuguese  colony,  which  the  events  of  1581  had  trans- 
formed into  a  dependency  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  discovery  ^^  of  this  vast  province  had  been  made  almost  i^'-'"^^*'  ^^ 
simultaneously  by  representatives  of  the  two  Iberian  nationalities.     , 
On    26    Jan.    1500    Yicente   Yanez    Pinzon,   the    companion    of 
Columbus,  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  expedition,  driven  by  stress  of  ^^-^'^yVv- 
weather  across  the  Atlantic,  sighted  land,  which  proved  to  be  the       ^ 
westernmost   point   of    South   America.      He   did   not,   however,      ^ 
attempt  any  exploration,  but  after  refreshing  his  men  on  shore  Q\.' 
coasted  along  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.     A  few  months  later  a  - 
Portuguese   expedition   despatched  by  King  Emanuel,  under  the 
orders   of  Pedro   Alvarez    Cabral,  steering,  like  its   predecessors, 
westwards,   fell   in   with  land  somewhat   further  south   than  the 
Spaniards ;  and  on    Easter  Day,    25  April,    anchored   in   a   fine 
harbour,   henceforth   called   Porto    Seguro.     Cabral  at   once  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  as  it  lay 
within  what  were  known  as  the  Portuguese  limits,  and  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  that  of  Brazil.^^ 
For  some  years  the  newly  discovered  territory  remained  almost 
neglected,  and  was  used  only  as  a  convict  station.     At  last,  with  a 
view  to  opening  out  the  country  and  promoting  colonisation,  it  w^as, 
in  the  time  of  Joao  III,  divided  into  hereditary  captaincies,^^  which 
were   granted   to   different  fidalgos.     Among  those   who  obtained 

""  Juan  de  Valencia,  in  his  '  Corapendio  Historial  de  la  Jornada  del  Brasil '  {Doc. 
inedlt.  Esvafia,  Iv.  G3),  speaks  of  the  Dutch  corsairs  who,  during  the  truce,  harried  the 
coasts  of  Brazil.  Some  of  these  were  captured,  and  a  few  among  them,  afterwards 
making  their  escape,  brought  home  tidings  of  the  riches  of  the  country  and  its  un- 
guarded state.  See  also  Bijdragen  en  Mcdcdeelingen  van  liet  Hist.  Genootschap  te 
Utrecht,  1879,  2  de  deel,  p.  112,  and  Varnhagen,  Hist,  das  Liitas  no  Brazil,  p.  5. 

■-'  Thomas  Tamayo  de  Vargas,  cronista  real,  in  his  Bcstanracion  della  Ciudad 
de  Salvador  i  Bala  de  Todos  Sa7ictos  (Madrid,  1628),  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  Brazil,  pp.  19-30. 

"  For  the  origin  of  the  word  see  the  Bevista  Trirnensal  de  Ilistoria  (Eio  de  Jan. 
1839),  tom.  i.  pp.  286-93.  The  word  was  first  used  officially  in  1530.  The  country 
was  probably  so  called  from  one  of  its  chief  exports,  brasil  wood,  thus  named  from 
its  ruddy  colour  (Sp.  and  Port.  6rasa^,  Fr.  6mise  =  living  coal). 

•^  '  Capitanias,' 
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these  earliest  grants  was  Martin  Aifonzo  de  Souza,  of  East-Indian 
fame,  who  was  the  first  to  take  in  hand  the  planting  of  the  sugar- 
cane and  the  stocking  of  the  country  with  cattle. 

Such  a  system,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  did  not 
work  well.  The  captains  were  independent,  had  no  superintend- 
ence, and  abused  their  power.  The  colonists  complained  bitterly 
to  the  king  of  the  oppression  and  extortion  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  so  that  at  last  in  1649  Joam  determined  to  appoint  a 
governor-general,  and  sent  out  Thomas  de  Souza,  armed  with  full 
powers.  Accompanied  by  a  military  .  force  and  a  number  of  fresh 
settlers,  De  Souza  landed  in  the  splendid  haven  of  Bahia  de  Todos  os 
Santos,^^  with  the  intention  of  founding  a  city  upon  its  shores  which 
should  henceforth  be  the  seat  of  government.  The  situation  thus 
chosen  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Bahia  [to  quote  the  description  of  an  English  historian  ^"']  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  Here,  as  well  as  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  upon  the  same  coast,  the  sea  seems  to  have  broken  in  upon 
the  land,  or  more  probably  some  huge  lake  has  borne  down  its  barriers 
and  made  its  way  to  the  ocean.  The  entrance,  which  is  nearly  three 
leagues  wide,  is  from  the  south,  having  the  continent  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  long  island  of  Itaparica  on  the  left.  You  are  then  in  a  bay, 
extending  to  the  northward  and  westward  a  whole  degree,  and  branching 
inland  in  every  direction,  with  deep  water  everywhere,  and  many  na- 
vigable rivers  discharging  themselves  into  it.  This  little  Mediterranean  is 
spotted  with  above  one  hundred  islands. 

The  actual  site  of  the  city,  named  by  its  founder  San  Salvador,^^ 
was  peculiarly  favoured  by  its  natural  surroundings.  It  lay  within 
the  navigable  passage  above  mentioned,  upon  a  small  bay  shaped 
like  a  crescent,  opposite  to  the  eastern  end  of  Itaparica,  the  one 
horn  being  formed  by  a  blunted  promontory,  the  other  by  a  sharp 
point  running  out  into  the  strait.  The  town  itself  was  built 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  little  bay,  the 
steep  slope  running  down  abruptly  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
descriptions   given   by  contemporary  writers  ^^   show   that  at   the 

-'  The  Bay  of  All  Saints,  lat.  13°  1'  S.,  long.  38°  32'  W. 

25  Southey,  Hist,  of  Brazil,  i.  42.  Among  the  contemporary  maps  of  the  bay  and 
representations  of  San  Salvador  those  attached  to  a  rare  pamphlet  in  the  British 
Museum  are  valuable  and  interesting,  as  being  clearly  the  originals  of  the  similar  plates 
given  in  De  Laet,  pp.  11,  17.  The  pamphlet,  which  is  the  authentic  record  of  an  eye- 
witness unknown,  bears  the  title  Brassillische  Relation  in  America  gelegen  was 
gstaldt  die  Baija  unci  Mohr  Buesen  de  Todos  os  Sanctos  unnd  Statt  S.  Salvator 
V071  den  Ilollendern  eingenommen  warden.  Gcschehen  diss  1624  Jahr.  In  zwei 
Kupferblatten  gradiert,  im  ersten  Statt  Saluatto,  in  dem  andern  Kupferblatt  die 
Happen  mit  ihren  Zucker-Miihlen  zu  sehen,  &c.     Augspurg,  1624. 

^**  Commonly  both  town  and  bay  were  called  simply  Bahia,  as  Juan  de  Valencia 
remarks  'porque  su  capacidad  y  hermosura  merecen  que  le  den  por  excelente  el 
nombre  comun  a  las  demas '  {Doc,  ijied.  Esp.  Iv.  59). 

"  De  Laet,  pp.  11,  12 ;  Juan  de  Valencia,  pp.  59,  61 ;  Aitzema,  i.  337  ;  Brito  Freire, 
pp.  69-80.    In  1624,  according  to  Valencia,  the  town  contained  3,000  houses ;  but  thia 
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epoch  we  are  considering  San  Salvador  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
beautiful  position  on  which  it  was  erected.  It  was  well  built  and 
adorned  with  many  handsome  buildings,  and  surrounded  by  walls. 
On  the  promontory  stood  the  fort  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  point  the 
castle  of  Tagagipe.  The  side  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  brush- 
wood, and  communication  was  maintained  between  the  town  and 
the  wharfs  and  warehouses  on  the  shore  by  means  of  wooden  slides, 
up  and  down  which,  by  means  of  windlasses,  heavy  goods  were 
hauled.  The  sea  defences  consisted  of  two  stone  forts,  one  called 
San  Felipe^  close  to  the  foot  of  the  slides,  the  other  between  this 
and  Tagagipe,  and  besides  these  a  triangular  platform  erected  in 
the  water  right  in  front  of  the  warehouses,  which  was  still  in- 
complete at  the  time  of  the  Dutch  expedition.  One  great  source  I 
of  weakness  in  a  military  sense  was  the  large  number  of  monks  \ 
and  clergy  to  be  found  among  the  inhabitants.  De  Souza  aimed 
at  making  San  Salvador  an  ecclesiastical  and  missionary  centre  for 
the  province,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  with  this 
object  he  established  four  convents  in  his  new  city,  two  within  the 
walls,  Franciscan  and  Jesuit,  and  two  others,  Benedictine  and 
Carmelite,  on  adjoining  eminences.^^  Such  was  Bahia,  the  objective 
of  the  great  expedition  which  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  had  resolved  to  despatch  to  the  Spanish  main. 

The  consent  of  the  states-general  and  the  approval  of  the  stad- 
holder  having  been  duly  obtained,  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
1623  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  making  adequate  preparations 
for  so  redoubtable  an  undertaking.  A  fleet  was  equipped,  which 
consisted  of  three-and-twenty  vessels  of  war,  with  four  yachts 
mounting  500  pieces  of  ordnance  and  manned  by  1,600  sailors 
and  1,700  troops.^^  Jacob  Willekens,  of  Amsterdam,  was  appointed 
admiral,  Pieter  Pieterszoon  Hein^^  (popularly  known  as  Piet  jlein), 
of  Eotterdam,  vice-admiral;  and  with  them  sailed  Colonel  Jan  van 
Dorth,  lord  of  Horst,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces 
and  governor  of  the  hoped-for  conquests  :  all  three  capable  and  tried 
men,  thoroughly  competent  for  their  posts.  On  22  and  23  Dec. 
the  northern  contingent  of  the  fleet  set  sail  from  the  Texel  under 
Willekens,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest,  under  Hein,  rather  more 

is  probably  an  exaggeration,  unless  it  include  a  considerable  circuit  outside  the  walls. 
De  Laet  says  1,400. 

-"  *  Otros  dos  que  la  miraban  a  caballero  '  (Valencia,  p.  60). 

2"  For  full  details,  taken  direct  from  official  sources,  see  De  Laet,  pp.  7,  8.  Here 
are  to  be  found  the  names  of  all  the  vessels,  with  tonnage,  armament,  and  complement. 
Aitzema  follows  De  Laet  verbally,  as  also  do  later  writers. 

^"  Leeven  en  Daaden  der  doorlugtichsten  Zeehelden,  pp.  481-511  (Amst.  1633). 
Piet  Hein  occupies  one  of  the  foremost  places  in  the  list  of  Dutch  naval  heroes.  Born 
of  poor  parents  at  Delf shaven,  1578,  he  (contrary,  it  is  said,  to  the  wish  of  his  mother) 
betook  himself  at  an  early  age  to  sea,  and  by  sheer  merit  raised  himself  from  the 
position  of  a  cabin-boy  to  that  in  1629  of  lieut.-admiral  of  Holland,  second  only  to  the 
prince  of  Orange. 
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than  a  month  later.  The  squadron,  with  the  admiral,  arrived  safely 
off  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  Cape  Verdes,  on  28  Jan., 
with  one  important  exception,  the  *  Hollandia.'  This  fine  vessel, 
having  Van  Dorth  ^^  on  board,  through  some  mischance  became 
separated  from  its  companions  and  made  its  way  to  Sierra  Leone. 
At  St.  Vincent  Willekens  remained,  recruiting  his  men  and  occupying 
them  in  constant  manoeuvres,  until  the  arrival  of  the  vice-admiral. 
Some  delay  took  place,  owing  to  contrary  winds,  in  effecting  the 
junction,  but  at  length  on  20  March  the  whole  fleet  was  collected 
in  the  offing.  Yet  another  three  weeks  was  spent  in  repairs  and 
revictualling,  and  then,  as  there  was  still  no  sign  of  the  'Hollandia,* 
on  21  April  the  admiral  gave  the  signal  to  weigh  and  put  out  to  sea. 
A  council  of  officers  was  shortly  afterwards  summoned  on  board 
the  flagship,  and  in  their  presence  Willekens  opened  the  sealed 
instructions  as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  expedition .^^  All 
were  rejoiced  when  they  found  that  they  were  to  make  for  Bahia 
and  attempt  its  conquest,  and  with  good  hearts  and  firm  resolve 
pledged  themselves  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  service  of  the  father- 
land and  the  company.  The  voyage  was  a  prosperous  one.  On 
8  May  the  coasi;  of  Brazil  was  sighted,  and  four  days  later  the 
Dutch  fleet  cast  anchor  before  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  of  the  threatened  town  was  not 
entirely  unprepared  for  the  arrival  of  these  unwelcome  visitors.  In 
a  country  where  the  press  was  free  it  had  been  impossible  to 
conceal  the  preparations  and  designs  of  the  new  company  from  the 
Spaniards.  Spies  conveyed  the  information  to  Madrid.^^  The 
government  indeed,  with  their  usual  dilatoriness,  took  no  actual  steps 
for  the  protection  of  the  colony  against  the  pending  attack,  but 
their  fears  were  aroused.  Counsel  was  taken  with  the  ex-governor, 
Gaspar  de  Souza,^^  and  a  caravel  was  despatched  in  all  haste 
across  the  Atlantic  to  warn  De  Souza's  successor,  Diogo  de  Mendo9a 
Furtado,  and  bidding  him  to  put  the  entrances  to  the  harbours  of 

^'  Of  Van  Dorth's  appointment  that  shrewd  observer  Alexander  van  der  Capellen 
{Qedenkschriften,  i.  222)  remarks,  under  the  date  November  1G23  :  '  Jan  van  Dort, 
generael  sal  syn,  een  man  van  goede  courage,  maar  vremt  in  aenslagen  ;  ik  kan  qualick 
geloouen  dat  hij  ietwas  bestendigs  uytrichten  sal,  dat  oock  wel  tussen  hem  ende  den 
admirael  jalousie  mochte  ontslaan.'  Not  a  friendly  judgment,  but  may  it  not  explain 
the  separation  of  the  '  Hollandia  '  and  some  later  events  ? 

^-  De  Laet,  p.  11 ;  Brito  Freire,  p.  62  ;  also  letter  of  Estartenius,  Doc.  ined.  Esp.  Iv. 
174.  Henoc  Estartenius  (or  Starten)  was  a  Calvinist  preacher  on  the  fleet,  who  was 
at  a  later  time  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  and  who  wrote,  as  an  eye-witness,  an 
account  of  the  expedition  in  Latin.  The  Spanish  translation  of  this  is  given  in  cap. 
XV.  of  Valencia's  narrative,  pp.  171-80.  It  contains  many  facts  and  particulars  of 
interest. 

"  Brit.  Museum,  Egerton  MS.  1131,  fol.  33,  'Relacion  Sumaria  de  los  Avisos,  que 
ha  avido  en  razon  de  las  Prevenciones  en  Olanda  para  el  Brasil,  1622.' 

'^  Ihid.  fol.  37,  is  to  be  found  the  report  of  Gaspar  de  Souza ;  on  fols.  278,  293, 
308,  &c.,  are  other  papers  on  the  same  subject. 
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# 

San  Salvador  and  the  Eecife  in  a  state  of  defence.^'     The  governor 

did  his  utmost,  accordingly,  with  the  imperfect  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  arm  and  repair  the  forts.  He  had  some  500  trained  soldiers, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  in  the  town  and  neighbouring  district 
some  3,000  more  or  less  disciplined  militia.^'^  Many  of  these 
latter,  however,  through  the  influence  and  intrigues  of  Don  Mario 
Texeira,  the  bishop  of  Bahia,  served  but  half-heartedly  and  with 
little  good-will.  It  was  an  unfortunate  thing  that  at  such  a  time 
there  should  have  been  dissension  in  the  camp,  but  so  it  was. 
Bishop  Texeira  was  a  man  of  great  ambition  and  energy,  who 
wished  to  gather  in  his  own  hands,  as  far  he  could,  all  authority, 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  His  great  age  ^''  and  his  vigour  of 
character  had  made  him  a  power  in  the  province,  and  he  owed  the 
governor  a  grudge  for  some  interference  with  his  assumed  preroga- 
tives, and  was  unscrupulous  enough  to  vent  his  spleen  by  hamper- 
ing Furtado's  patriotic  efforts.^* 

For  many  months  the  air  had  been  full  of  rumours,  but  at 
length  the  long  period  of  anxious  expectation  drew  to  a  close.  On 
26  April  news  was  brought  that  a  Dutch  vessel  had  been  observed 
off  Morro  S.  Pablo  (a  little  below  the  southern  end  of  Taparica), 
which  cruised  about,  as  if  in  quest  of  something,  and  burnt  signal 
lights  all  night. ^^  The  news  aroused  considerable  excitement  in 
the  town,  and  the  governor  at  once  sent  out  two  vessels,''^  under 
the  command  of  his  son,  to  assail  and  capture  the  stranger ;  but 
they  were  driven  back  by  a  storm.  On  7  May  two  vessels  were 
again  despatched  to  reconnoitre.  They  had  not  far  to  proceed. 
No  sooner  did  they  put  out  to  sea  than  they  perceived  on  the 
horizon  a  long  line  of  masts.  There  was  no  time  for  delay.  In 
haste  they  returned  with  the  announcement  that  the  enemy  was  at 
hand.  The  news  caused  no  small  stir  among  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants  alike.  The  minds  of  the  people  had  become  unnerved 
by  the  long  period  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  for  a  while 
confusion  reigned  everywhere.  The  actual  approach  of  the  dreaded 
Hollanders  filled  the  populace  with  panic,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
threats  and  entreaties  of  the  governor  that  the  raw  militia,  who 

^^  Valencia,  p.  65. 

^^  These  are  the  numbers  given  by  Valencia,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  exaggerate 
p.  65).  The  Augsburg  pamphlet  gives  2,500.  De  Laet  (p.  16)  states  that  there  \vere 
550  regulars,  1,600  auxiliaries.  The  Dutch  official  report  to  the  XIX  {Konink.  Arch. 
W.  Ind.  1623-9)  gives  1,626  as  the  total  of  its  garrison.  Doubtless  before  the  Dutch 
entered  the  town  a  number  of  the  volunteers  had  disbanded  and  sought  their  homes. 

^'  P.  Bartolomeu  Guerreiro,  Jornada  dos  Vassalos  da  Coroa  de  Fortugal  (Lisbon, 
1625,  cxxii.  38),  uses  the  expression  '  de  mais  largos  annuos.' 

^^  For  a  favourable  view  of  his  conduct  see,  however,  De  Vargas,  p.  35. 

3"  Valencia,  pp.  65,  06;  De  Laet,  pp.  17,  18.  The  vessel  was  the  'Hollandia,' 
having  Van  Dorth  on  board.  He  had  crossed  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  for  twenty-three 
days  sailed  up  and  down  in  search  of  his  lost  comrades. 

*"  '  Pataxos,'  Brit.  Fr.  p.  63. 
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composed  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  could  be  induced  to  take  their 
posts.'* ^  The  regular  soldiers  were  all  he  could  really  rely  upon, 
and  by  their  aid  order  and  confidence  were  at  length  restored. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  admiral  had  summoned  a  council  of  war 
to  decide  on  the  course  of  action.  It  was  determined  that  at  break 
of  day  four  ships  with  a  yacht  carrying  a  large  body  of  troops 
should  make  for  the  little  bay  called  Sand  Bay,  where  was  a 
convenient  beach  for  disembarkation  lying  in  the  strait  a  little 
beyond  Fort  San  Antonio,  while  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  should  sail 
straight  on  and  take  up  its  position  before  San  Salvador  itself. 
Accordingly  on  Thursday,  9  May,  at  dawn,  in  full  sail  and  with 
flags  flying  before  a  favourable  wind,  the  Dutch  ships  crossed  the 
bar,  and  defiled  silently  past  Fort  San  Antonio,  which  fired  harm- 
lessly upon  them.  Orders  had  been  given  to  the  admiral  that 
before  attacking  the  town  he  should  attempt,  by  the  offer  of  freedom 
of  religion  and  trade,  and  a  promise  of  security  to  life  and  property, 
to  persuade  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  peaceably.  Being 
Portuguese  it  was  hoped  that  with  such  favourable  conditions  their 
national  hatred  to  Spanish  domination  might  lead  them  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  those  whose  cause  was  in  many 
respects  so  similar  to  their  own.^^  As,  however,  the  main  fleet 
advanced  towards  the  town,  it  was  received  by  such  a  furious 
cannonade  that  parleying  was  out  of  the  question.  . 

Immediately  before  the  warehouses  (as  has  been  already 
described)  a  triangular  platform  had  been  built  on  a  rock  in  the 
water.  On  this  had  been  placed  a  battery  of  ten  ^^  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  it  was  held  by  600  to  700  men,  commanded  by  the 
governor's  son,  Antonio  de  Furtado.^'*  And  close  by  the  shore 
between  this  and  Fort  Felipe  were  drawn  up  fifteen  Portuguese 
vessels  right  under  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  on  which  San 
Salvador  itself  was  built.  To  land  at  such  a  spot  seemed  impossible, 
to  attack  it  with  success  from  the  sea  wellnigh  hopeless.  The 
sight  was  one  to  make  the  boldest  pause ;  but  in  its  vice-admiral  *^ 
the  Dutch  fleet  possessed  a  man  who  did  not  know  what  fear 
meant.      "When   Piet   Hein   saw   his   foe  before  him  he  was  not 

*'  Valencia  says,  *  Euegos  niamenazas  no  bastaron  ;  tal  fue  la  confusion  que  causo 
la  vista  del  enemigo  y  el  miedo  y  cobardia  que  en  ellos  entro  '  (p.  G7). 

*^  Doc.  ined.  Esp.  Iv.,  letter  of  Estartenius,  p.  174  ;  Raynal,  Hist.  Philosophique 
dcs  deux  Indes,  p.  16. 

*■•  The  Augsburg  pamphlet  says  11. 

**  Menezes,  Portugal  Bestaurado,  i.  32.  Netscher,  Les  Hollandais  au  Briail, 
p.  17,  says  Antonio  de  Furtado  commanded  in  Fort  San  Antonio,  but  this  was  not 
so.     Comp.  Valencia,  p.  70. 

*'  The  Portuguese  writers  make  Hein  an  Englishman.  Thus  Brito  Freire,  in  his 
Nova  Lusitania,  Hist,  da  Guerra  Brasilica  (Lisbon,  1675),  calls  him  (p.  61)  '  aquelle 
valeroso  Inglez,'  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  Jesuit  father  Guerreiro  we  find  (p.  5),  *  era 
almirante  da  armada  Pero  Perez,  Ingrez  de  na^ao,'  and  in  De  Vargas,  p.  31,  'Pedro 
Petrittein,  Inglez.' 
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given  to  count  the  cost.  His  spirits,  like  Nelson's,  rose  with  the 
sense  of  danger.  He  led  the  van,  and  not  for  one  moment  did  he 
hesitate.  In  his  flagship  the  'Neptune,'  accompanied  by  but 
three  others,  the  *  Groningen,'  the  '  Geldria,'  and  the  *  Nassau,'  ^'^ 
he  boldly  planted  himself  in  front  of  the  platform  battery  in  such 
a  position  as  to  cut  off  the  escape  of  the  enemy's  ships  towards  the 
sea. 

A  fierce  artillery  combat  was  engaged,  to  the  grave  disadvantage 
of  the  assailants,  exposed  as  they  were  to  a  cross  fire  and  greatly 
outnumbered.  All  the  ships  suffered  severely  in  the  unequal  con- 
test, especially  the  '  Groningen,'  which,  pierced  through  and  through, 
lost  more  than  half  its  crew  and  its  captain.  Evening  began  to 
draw  on  and  the  situation  to  be  critical.  It  was  already  7  p.m., 
when  the  vice-admiral  ordered  three  launches,  manned  with  picked 
crews,  twenty  men  on  each,  to  be  lowered  and  to  make  straight  for 
the  enemy's  vessels  and  board  them.  So  audacious  an  assault  was 
too  much  for  the  Portuguese  sailors.  Before  the  launches  could 
reach  them  they  had  abandoned  their  ships,''^  but  not  before  they 
had  had  time  to  set  a  number  of  them  on  fire.  Eight,  however, 
were  captured  and  towed  away  in  triumph.  The  success  of  this 
stroke  encouraged  Piet  Hein  to  attempt  one  still  more  daring. 
Invoking  the  admiral's  assistance  "^^  he  determined  to  storm  the 
platform  battery.  Willekens  gave  his  consent,  and  Hein  collected 
a  force  of  fourteen  boats,  in  one  of  which  he  himself  took  his 
place.  The  walls  of  the  battery  rose  sheer  from  the  sea  to  a  height 
of  eight  or  nine  feet,  so  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,'^ 
the  assailants  might  have  been  driven  off  with  sticks  and  stones. 
Put  nothing  could  daunt  the  fierce  mariners  of  the  Maas  and 
Zuyder  Zee  when  led  by  such  a  chief.  By  the  aid  of  boathooks 
the  crews  scrambled  up  the  rampart.  Hein's  trumpeter  was  the 
first  to  set  foot  within  the  fort ;  the  vice-admiral  himself  was  the 
second,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  place  was  won.  The  garrison, 
astounded  and  panic-stricken,  fled  through  the  water  to  the  main- 
land, and  just  as  night  w^as  falling  the  Dutch  found  themselves 
masters  of  this  important  post.-^^  But  ammunition  was  short,  the 
platform  exposed  in  the  darkness  to  be  swept  by  musketry  from  the 


^^  The  '  Neptune '  was  a  vessel  of  460  tons,  carrying  6  bronze  and  22  iron  guns, 
manned  by  a  crew  of  187  men.  The  *  Groningen  '  and  the  '  Geldria  '  were  each  of 
600  tons,  the  'Nassau  '  of  280  (De  Laet,  p.  30,  and  Kort  Verhael,  p.  3). 

*^  Most  of  these  were  merchantmen,  but  in  1624  an  armed  merchantman  hardly 
differed  from  a  war  ship. 

*»  Augsburg  pamphlet;  Aitzema,  p.  338;  Van  der  Capellen,  GedenJcschriftcn,  i. 
304,  305. 

*^  Doc.  ined.  Esp.  Iv.,  letter  of  Henoc  Estartenius,  p.  175. 

^  De  Vargas,  p.  39,  a  writer  full  of  bombast  and  inaccuracy,  in  a  eulogy  of  the 
governor  says  he  went  into  the  water  up  to  his  neck  to  rally  the  fugitives.  As  Fur- 
tado  was  a  brave  man,  he  may  have  possibly  done  so. 
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shore.    Hein,  therefore,  after  spiking  the  guns  withdrew  his  men, 
to  rest  on  shipboard  until  daybreak.-^^ 

Meanwhile  the  military  forces  had  not  been  idle.  At  about 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  troops,  to  the  number  of  1,200, 
with  two  field-pieces,  had  been  landed  by  seven  sloops  upon  the 
beach  in  Sand  Bay,''^  and  with  them  a  body  of  230  sailors, 
who,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  British  expeditions,  were  in 
charge  of  the  guns  and  stores.  Mendoga  Furtado  had  on  the 
previous  day  sent  two  captains  with  180  men  and  a  body 
of  Indian .  bowmen  to  guard  the  spot ;  but  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  balls  from  the  ships,  before  they  had  suffered  any  hurt,  the 
whole  force,  together  with  their  officers,  betook  themselves  to 
flight.-^^  The  road  to  the  city  lay  thus  open,  but  it  was  very 
narrow  and  steep  and  could  have  been  most  easily  defended. 
A  few  determined  troops  could  have  held  it  against  heavy  odds.  But 
although  a  brave  captain,  Francisco  de  Barros  by  name,  attempted 
to  rally  the  fugitives  at  a  favourable  spot,  such  was  their  terror 
that  his  life  was  threatened.  They  need  not  have  been  so  alarmed. 
The  Dutch  force,  iii  the  absence  of  Van  Dorth,  was  commanded 
by  Sergeant-Major  Albert  Schouten,  a  man  who,  as  subsequent 
events  will  show,  was  quite  unfitted  for  such  a  position  ;  and  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt,  such  was  the  confusion  and  disorder  in  the 
ranks  of  the  invaders,  that  had  their  opponents  summoned  up 
courage  to  make  a  stand  they  might  have  dispersed  and  possibly 
destroyed  them.'^''  But  not  even  in  the  suburbs  was  there  any 
show  of  resistance.  The  Benedictine  convent,  crowning  a  height 
with  its  strong  walls,  right  in  the  path  of  the  Netherlanders,  was 
abandoned  ;  so,  with  the  glare  of  the  burning  ships  below  lighting 
up  the  road,  the  troops,  weary,  straggling,  and  some  of  them  the 
worse  for  drink,  took  wiUing  possession  of  the  spacious  building 
and  there  lay  down  for  their  night's  rest.   Again  by  a  vigorous  attack 


*'  De  Laet,  pp.  13  ff.  See  also  a  pamphlet,  Relatione  clelV  Acquisio  fatto  dalV 
Armada  Hollandese  della  Citta  di  S.  Salvatore  nclla  Baia  di  Tutti  i  Santi,  1G24 
(Venetia,  1624),  corroborating  these  details. 

^2  De  Laet,  p.  15  ;  Aitzema,  p.  339. 

*^  This  is  the  account  given  by  their  own  compatriot,  Juan  cTe  Valencia  :  '  Sin 
pelear  nipoco  ni  mucho,  ni  ver  la  cara  al  enemigo'  (p.  68).  He  adds  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  place  that  twenty  arquebusiers  could  have  caused  the  landing 
force  heavy  loss,  and  that  ten  men  could  have  defended  the  steep  road  against  a 
hundred.  Augsb.  pamphlet,  p.  2,  'mit  geringer  Miihe  unnd  Volck  konden  auffgehalten 
werden.' 

^*  De  Laet,  p.  15,  tells  us  that  the  troops  were  guided  by  Dirck  Pietersz  Culver 
and  Dirck  de  Euyter,  who  from  previous  knowledge  of  Bahia  were  famihar  with  the 
paths.  Brito  Freire,  p.  66,  gives  the  names  incorrectly  as  Francis  Ducks  and  Frederick 
de  Ruyter,  but  adds  rightly  that  they  had  once  been  prisoners.  There  is  a  letter 
extant  from  the  wife  of  Dirck  de  Ruyter  begging  the  states-general  to  intercede  with 
the  governor  of  Bahia  for  her  husband,  then  a  prisoner,  threatened  with  death,  1018 
{Bijd.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Oenootschap  te  Utrecht,  2de  deel,  1879). 
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from  the  town  they  might  have  been  annihilated.^-^  Their  slumbers, 
however,  were  undisturbed.  At  dawn  the  march  was  resumed, 
only  to  be  interru^Dted  by  the  advance  of  a  man  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce,  who  informed  the  Dutch  commander  that  the  town  was 
deserted  and  at  his  mercy. 

Utterly  cowed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  splendid  daring  of  Piet 
Hein  and  his  sailors,  and  hearing  that  a  large  military  force  was 
already  encamped  at  their  gates,  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  during 
the  night  had  sunk  within  them.  In  a  moment  of  panic  they 
determined'  to  abandon  the  town  to  its  fate.  The  bishop,  who  on 
the  previous  day  had  done  his  utmost  to  encourage  the  defenders, 
was  the  first  to  leave,  accompanied  by  some  600  ecclesiastics. 
He  was  speedily  followed  by  the  soldiery  and  almost  the  entire 
population  of  the  place,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  governor 
alone  refused  to  desert  so  ignominiously  the  important  post  entrusted 
to  his  charge,  and  with  his  son,  personal  attendants,  and  two  or 
three  brave  officers  remained  in  his  palace  awaiting  the  issue  of 
events.  At  first  the  Dutch  suspected  treachery,  and  made  their  way 
cautiously  and  in  good  order  through  the  empty  streets.  The 
governor  and  his  party  appear  at  first  to  have  threatened  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  man,  but  in  the  end,  seeing  the  utter  use- 
lessness  of  resistance,  they  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war."^^  Then, 
when  it  was  clear  that  the  conquest  was  complete,  the  temptation 
of  plunder  proved  too  strong  for  the  victorious  soldiery.  Private 
dwelHngs,  warehouses,  churches,  and  convents  were  entered,  and 
general  looting  had  already  begun.     Then  the  admiral  intervened. 

"  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Estartenius,  who  accompanied  the  column.  His 
language  is  very  strong.  '  Es  cierto  que  si  solamente  ducientos  arcabuceros  hubieran 
acometido  a  los  nuestros  de  noche  los  pudieron  a  todos  meter  en  huida  y  matarlos, 
sin  quedar  hombre  vivo,  porque  nuestra  gente  perdida  por  no  saber  el  camino  andaba 
de  una  parte  para  otra,  y  muchos  con  sed  se  habian  emborrachado  de  suerte  que 
estaban  echados  en  tierra  vencidos  de  el  vino  y  de  el  sueno '  {Doc.  ined.  Esp.  Iv. 
p.  176).  Similarly  De  Vargas,  p.  38,  states  that  the  Dutch  arrived  in  S.  Benito  *  c6  poca 
crden  y  mucha  confusion,  q  aumento  la  demasia  del  vino.'  The  troops,  though  fine 
fighting  material,  were  but  mercenaries  of  several  nationalities,  and  required  to  be 
held  in  hand  by  a  strict  disciplinarian— by  a  Van  Dorth,  not  an  Albert  Schouten. 

^*  This,  amid  much  discrepancy  in  the  accounts,  seems  to  combine  fairly  the  state- 
ments of  the  Dutch  authorities  with  the  narrative  of  the  Jesuit  Antonio  Vieira,  an 
eye-witness,  in  his  report  in  the  Annua  da  Provincia  do  Brazil,  30  Sept.  1626  (Bahia). 
•  Julgando  os  Hoi.  da  muita  quieta(?ao  da  cidade  estar  sem  defensores,  deliberamse  a 
entrar  ...  a  cidade,  ou  para  melhor  dizer  o  deserto,  Ihes  deu  entrada  franca  e  segura, 
inde  logo  tomar  posse  das  casas  reaes,  onde  estava  .  .  .  o  governador,  desemparado 
da  todos,  e  acompanhado  so  de  um  filho  e  tres  o  quatro  homems.  Presos  estes,'  &c. 
Brito  Freire,  pp.  68-70,  and  still  more  Giuseppe  di  S.  Teresa,  pp.  59-60,  speak  of  a 
desperate  resistance,  of  a  surrender  on  condition  of  freedom,  and  of  false  play  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  in  not  holding  to  the  terms.  As  to  the  latter  accusation,  which 
has  been  repeated  by  later  writers,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  Furtado  him- 
self, in  his  report  to  the  king  (Egerton  MS.  1133,  f.  344),  knows  nothing  of  it. 
Valencia  has  perhaps  given  the  true  account  (p.  72),  that  the  governor  himself,  by 
drawing  his  sword  after  surrender,  broke  his  parole  and  was  made  prisoner. 
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He  despatched  commissioners  with  an  armed  force  to  stop  the 
plundering  and  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  captured  goods. 
Quantities  of  wares,  wool,  silk,  and  linen  lay  scattered  about,  trodden 
underfoot.  These  were  collected  together  and  placed  in  the  college 
of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  ships  which  had  been  captured  were  found 
1^400_£hesifi  of  sugar,  400  pipes  of  wine,  besides  hides,  salt,  and 
other  goods;  in  the  warehouses  jet.  2.,5QQ  other  chests^ 
the  booty  was  finally  stored  in  four  vessels,  which  on  4  July, 
having  likewise  on  board  Mendo9a  Furtado  and  his  son,  were 
despatched  to  Holland  as  the  firstfruits  of  victory. 

Meantime  Jan  van  Dorth  had  landed  on  12  May,  and  at  once 
entered  on  his  duties  as  commander  of  the  forces  and  governor  of 
the  town.  His  first  task  was  to  restore  discipline  and  order  into 
the  ranks,  which  had  been  in  his  absence  growing  slack  ;  his  next 
to  set  about  strengthening  the  old  and  erecting  new  forts  and 
defences.  He  was  almost  an  ideal  man  for  his  post,  as  prudent  as 
he  was  brave,  as  affable  to  those  who  discharged  their  duties  as  he 
was  stern  and  severe  when  occasion  required  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority.-^" In  his  hands  San  Salvador  might  have  been  rendered 
almost  impregnable  to  assault,  but  destiny  ruled  that  the  enterprise 
of  the  West  India  Company  was  not  to  be  one  of  unbroken  success. 
A  great  misfortune  was  to  befall  them. 

On  12  June  Van  Dorth  had  set  forth  on  an  expedition  against 
Morro  de  San  Pedro,  but  meeting  with  contrary  winds  had  returned 
on  the  following  day,  to  find  that,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  had  crept  up  through  the  woods  to 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  He  immediately  rode  out  to 
reconnoitre,  attended  only  by  a  few  followers.  Within  a  gunshot 
of  the  walls  the  little  band  fell  unsuspectingly  into  an  ambush, 
principally  of  native  Brazilians,  who,  after  overwhelming  them 
with  a  volley  of  darts,  rushed  upon  them.  Van  Dorth,  who  was 
w^ounded  and  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  was  assailed  by  a  certain 
Captain  Francisco  de  Padilha,  himself  a  native,''*^  who  killed  him 
and  cut  off  his  head.  As  soon  as  this  was  seen  from  the  town  a 
body  of  blacks,  enrolled  among  the  garrison,  sallied  out  and  rescued 
the  corpse,  but  not  until  it  had  been  horribly  mutilated  and  mis- 
handled. The  loss  was  the  more  severely  felt  as  the  two  officers 
next  in  rank,  the  brothers  Albert  and  William  Schouten,  were,  as 
their  conduct  of  the  attack  on  9  May  had  already  shown,  utterly 
incompetent  for  independent  command.  For  a  while,  and  so  long 
as  the  admirals  remained,  their  evil  qualities  were  under  some 
restraint.  Willekens,  however,  sailed  for  Holland  on  28  July,  Hein 
for  Africa  on  5  Aug.,  and  from  that  time  things  went  gradually 

5"  Estartenius,  p.  178 :  '  Era  ejemplo  de  singular  piedad,  enemigo  de  toda  la  intem- 
perancia,  y  los  soldados  le  amaban  conio  a  su  padre.'  De  Laet,  p.  19;  Barlaeus, 
p.  49  ;  Van  der  Capellen,  i.  172.  ,        *»  Varnhagen,  p.  17. 
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from  bad  to  worse.  Albert,  the  less  incapable  of  the  brothers,  was 
killed.  "William,  who  succeeded  him  as  governor,  gave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  debauchery  and  excess,  and  the  soldiery,  as  might  be 
expected,  followed  the  vicious  example  of  their  chief. 

Meanwhile  outside  the  city  the  greatest  vigour  and  activity  pre- 
vailed among  the  fugitives,  who,  quickly  rallying,  had  taken  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Yermelho,  near  the 
village  of  Espirito  Santo,  only  a  few  leagues  distant.  The  moving 
spirit  in  the  camp  that  was  formed  was  the  old  bishop,  Marcos 
Texeira.  With  an  energy  surprising  in  one  of  his  years,  Don  Marcos, 
elected  captain-general,  exhibited  as  remarkable  a  capacity  for 
daring  activity  in  the  field  as  for  organisation  in  the  camp,^^ 
and  when,  in  September,  Francisco  Marinho  arrived  with  authority 
from  Matthias  Albuquerque  to  take  over  the  command,  he  found  a 
fighting  force  at  his  disposal  well  equipped  and  full  of  ardour, 
and  the  Dutch  garrison  virtually  besieged  in  San  Salvador. 
Bishop  Texeira  did  not  long  survive  his  supersession.  Worn 
out  probably  by  fatigue  and  exposure,  he  died  on  8  Oct.  Marinho 
himself  did  not  retain  his  post  for  more  than  three  months.  On 
8  Dec.  a  new  governor,  a  man  of  much  experience  and  tried 
capacity,  Francisco  Moura,  succeeded  him.'''^ 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  Brazil  the  news  of  the  loss 
of  Bahia  had  been  carried  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  and  had  aroused 
extraordinary  excitement  and  consternation.  For  once  the  Spanish 
court  was  stirred  to  decisive  action,  and  for  the  first  and  only 
time  it  found  itself  cordially  and  even  enthusiastically  supported 
by  the  national  feeling  of  Portugal.^^^  The  Spaniards  dreaded  the 
presence  of  the  hated  Dutch  rebels  on  the  soil  of  that  America 
whose  treasures  still  enabled  them  to  maintain  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  imposing  power  and  world-wide  empire.  The  Portuguese 
too,  though  detesting  the  Spanish  yoke,  were  stung  into  fierce  re- 
sentment by  the  intrusion  of  heretics  into  a  colony  which  had  been 
founded  and  peopled  by  men  of  their  own  race,  in  whose  fortunes 
they  felt  a  keen  and  jealous  interest.  Orders  were  given  for  the 
fitting  out  of  a  great  armada,^^  and  every  province  of  the  Spanish 
dominion  was  required  to  furnish  as  speedily  as  possible  its  quota 
of  ships  and  men.^^     Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo  was  appointed  gene- 

^^  De  Vargas,  p.  46.  Brito  Freire,  p.  57,  thus  speaks  of  the  difference  of  his  con- 
duct during  and  after  the  siege  :  '  Que  nao  so  ha  grande  differen(^a  de  homem  a  homem, 
mas  de  homem  a  sy  mesmo.' 

*^**  With  the  title  Capitao  Mor  do  Eeconcavo  (De  Vargas,  p.  48). 

"'  Bartolomeo  Guerreiro,  Jornada  da  Bahia,  c.  i.  &c. ;  Valencia,  c.  vii. 

'^-  Simancas,  Consult.  Orig.  Minist.  de  Guerra,  Legajo  1325. 

"^  In  the  Egerton  MS.  1131  is  to  be  found  a  whole  series  of  documents  illustrative 
of  the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  preparations,  ff.  253,  277,  288,  290,  293,  331.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  a  despatch  to  the  council  of  state  in  Portugal,  ff.  293-326. 
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ralissimo,  with  Don  Fajardo  de  Guevara  as  second  in  command,  of 
the  Spanish  squadron.  The  Portuguese  contingent  had  as  captain- 
general  Don  Manuel  de  Menezes,*^^  and  such  was  the.  thrill  of 
excitement  that  a  considerable  part^''  of  the  Portuguese  nobility 
volunteered  their  services,'^'^  and  subscribed  ^^  a  very  large  sum 
to  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

Not  for  some  months,  despite  all  despatch,  were  the  vast 
preparations  completed.  At  last,  however,  on  1  Dec,  the  Por- 
tuguese detachment  weighed  from  Lisbon,  and  made  its  way 
to  the  Cape  Verdes,  and  there,  off  Santiago,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards.  These  had  been  delayed  at  Cadiz  by  contrary 
winds  until  14  Jan.  (St.  Felix's  Day),  when  Don  Fadrique  in  his 
turn  put  to  sea,  and  after  a  stormy  passage  effected,  on  4  Feb., 
his  junction  with  the  Portuguese.  A  week  was  taken  for  rest  and 
necessary  repairs ;  then  on  10  Feb.,''''^  the  whole  fleet,''^  consist- 
ing of  fifty-two  ships,  carrying  12,566  men  and  1,185  guns,  with 
five  caravels  and  four  pinnaces,  set  sail.  The  voyage  was  a  long 
one.  The  Spanish  fleet  at  first  outsailed  the  Portuguese,  and  later 
persistent  calms  came  on,  which  made  progress  very  slow  and 
sickness  to  break  out  among  the  troops,  the  great  heat  causing  the 
want  of  fresh  water  to  be  severely  felt.  At  last  on  27  March, 
Maundy  Thursday,  the  coast  of  Brazil  was  sighted.  Arrived  off 
Bahia,  communications  were  at  once  opened  w4th  the  shore,  and 
great  was  the  joy  diffused  through  all  ranks  when  a  messenger  "^ 
from   Moura   brought   the  new^s  that   no   relief  fleet  had  as   yet 

The  constant  aim  is  to  forestall  the  Dutch  reinforcements  :  '  Nada  importa  tanto  como 
la  brevidad  en  este  despacho.' 

**  Menezes  has  left  a  most  interesting  and  authentic  account  of  the  expedition,  in 
which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part. 

"^  Guerreiro,  cc.  x.-xii.,  gives  a  detailed  list. 

^^  Valencia,  pp.  82,  83  :  'Basta  decir  que  f ueron  todos que  quedo  Portugal  desicrto.' 
See  also  Luis  de  Menezes,  Portugal  liestaurado  (Lisbon,  17o2)  :  '  Juntou-sc  a  nobreza 
quasi  toda,'  torn.  i.  p.  53. 

"^  De  Vargas,  p.  75  ;  Brito  Freire,  p.  107,  234,300  cruzados. 

*^  Ash  Wednesday  (De  Vargas,  p.  91). 

*"  Among  the  many  authorities  nothing  can  be  found  more  complete  and  detailed 
than  the  elaborate  statistics  of  the  ships,  officers,  crews,  armaments,  stores,  d'c,  in 
Valencia's  uaxfative,  Doc.  ined.  Esp.  Iv.  81-125.    The  summary  is  as  follows  : — 

Slilps  Men  Guns 

fleet  of  the  ocean 11  2,516  269 

I      „      „     „   Straits 5  1,490  158 

^^^^^^^^  j  squadron  of  Biscay 4  1,181  106 

i        „          „  the  four  towns          ...  6  1,845  154 

Neapolitan  squadron  .......  4  1,583  114 

Portuguese  fleet           ,,.,.,.  22  4,385  384 

52      12,5G0      1,185 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  high  quality  of  those  who  served  on  the  Portu- 
guese fleet.  Of  the  Spanish  Valencia  says,  '  Seguramente  se  puede  decir  fue  en  ella  la 
mas  lucida  gente  de  Espana,  y  flor  de  la  milicia  '  (p.  124). 

'«  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  13974,  f.  1.     Comp.  De  Laet,  pp.  £0,  51. 
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come  from  Holland,  and  that  the  garrison  consisted  of  some  2,800 
men,  all  told,  with  seventeen  ships,  chiefly  merchantmen. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  and  an  immediate  attack  resolved  on. 
On  Easter  Eve  the  whole  fleet  entered  the  strait,  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  half-moon,  with  flags  flying  and  trumpets  sounding,  in 
stately  array.  As  they  swept  past  Fort  San  Antonio  they  were 
greeted  wdth  a  salvo  of  musketry  from  a  hody  of  troops  lining 
the  shore,  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  governor  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  their  comrades  from  across  the  sea.^^  The 
spectacle  before  them  was  one  which  must  have  gladdened  their 
hearts.  The  imposing  line  of  battle  before  them  from  horn  to  horn 
covered  a  space  of  no  less  than  six  leagues.  Not  even  the  sight  of 
the  Armada  as  it  sailed  before  the  eyes  of  Drake  and  his 
companions  on  that  eventful  31  July  1588  can  have  been  more 
majestic  or  awe-inspiring.  Certainly  never  since  that  date  has 
Spain  sent  out  so  fine  and  well-equipped  an  expedition  as  this, 
and  undoubtedly  it  was  superior  in  many  respects,  notably  in  the 
experience  and  military  qualities  of  its  leaders,  to  the  great  Armada 
itself. 

The  Dutch  at  first  thought  that  their  own  relief  fleet,  of  which 
tidings  had  reached  them  by  a  swift  despatch  boat  from  Holland,^^ 
was  approaching.  They  soon  perceived  their  mistake,  and  found 
themselves  cut  off  from  the  sea.  There  was  no  need,  however,  on 
this  account  of  any  despondency  on  their  part.  During  his  period 
of  command  Van  Dorth  had  very  considerably  strengthened  the 
fortifications.  There  was  an  abundance  of  everything  required  lor 
the  defence — artillery,  munitions  of  war,  food,  and  money.  In 
the  months  which  had  elapsed  since  the  fall  of  San  Salvador 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships  had  in  their  ignorance  kept  arriving 
from  time  to  time  at  the  port,  and  many  rich  prizes  had  been  made, 
among  these  one  of  great  importance.  A  vessel  had  touched  at 
Bahia  having  on  board  Francisco  Sarmiento,  ex-governor  of  Potosi, 
who  was  returning  home  with  his  wife,  and,  moreover,  a  treasure 
valued  at  700,000  ducats.^^  The  governor  had  been  imprisoned 
and  the  money  seized  as  booty.  Nothing  ought  to  have  been  lack- 
ing, for  the  garrison  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  oftered 
strenuous  resistance  until  succour  came,  had  they  been  capably 
led.  But  after  the  death  of  Van  Dorth,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  reins  of  authority  had  passed  into  unworthy  hands,  and 
licence,  as  the  event  showed,  had  only  too  speedily  led  to  demorali- 
sation. 

^'  De  Vargas,  p.  97  ;  Brito  Freiie,  p.  121.  ^2  Van  der  Capellen,  i.  318. 

"  This  is  the  amount  stated  in  a  valuable  pamphlet  entitled  Belagao  verdadcra 
de  todo  o  succedido  na  Eestauragao  da  Bahia,  dc,  maiidada  pelos  Ojfficiaes  de  S. 
Magestade  a  estes  Reinos  (Lisbon,  1625),  reprinted  in  the  Bevista  Trimensal  de  His-  - 
toria,  torn.  v.  (1843,  Eio  de  Jan.),  p.  477. 
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The  Spanish  commander  lost  no  time  in  commencing  the  siege 
with  vigour.  On  the  following  morning,  though  it  was  Easter  Day, 
a  large  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  2,000  Spaniards,  1,500 
Portuguese,  and  500  Neapolitans,  were  disembarked  on  the  sandy 
beach  beyond  Fort  San  Antonio,  the  very  spot  where  the  Dutch  had 
landed  eleven  months  before  without  opposition.''^  Events  repeated 
themselves.  The  fort  was  not  defended,  and  the  invaders  marching 
on  seized  the  Benedictine  and  Carmehte  convents.  The  latter  of 
these  Toledo  made  his  head-quarters.  Both  were  fortified,  and 
armed  with  powerful  batteries,  which  commenced  a  violent  and 
continuous  bombardment  of  the  city  and  of  the  vessels  lying  below, 
several  of  which  were  sunk.  On  this  the  garrison  without  an  effort 
abandoned  all  their  maritime  defences,  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  under 
Don  Manuel  de  Menezes,  sailing  past  the  town,  landed  another  body 
of  troops  at  Las  Palmas,  further  up  the  hsij.  Nor  w^re  the  Bra- 
zilians under  Don  Francisco  de  Moura  idle.  Strong  reinforcements, 
consisting  of  some  2,000  men,  partly  Portuguese,  partly  natives, 
hastened  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers,  and  thus  effectually  to 
shut  in  the  city  by  land  and  sea.  So  passed  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  during  which  the  Dutch,  except  by  a  desultory  fire,  showed 
no  signs  of  active  resistance.  The  attacking  force  was  thus  lulled  into 
a  sense  of  security,  for  which  they  might  have  had  to  pay  dearly.  As 
it  was,  they  received  a  sharp  intimation  of  the  danger  in  which  they 
stood.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  while  the 
occupiers  of  the  convent  of  San  Bento  were,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat,  resting  from  their  labours  and  were  lying  about  in  disorder, 
many  of  them  unarmed  and  half-clad,  a  mixed "''  force  of  400 
men,  under  Serjeant-Major  Ernest  Kijf,  rushed  out  of  the  city, 
at  a  preconcerted  signal  made  by  a  spy,  and  vigorously  assailed 
them.  The  catholics  w^ere  far  superior  in  number  "^  and  valiantly 
defended  themselves,  but,  taken  as  they  were  at  a  disadvantage, 
they  did  not  succeed  in  repelling  the  attack  until  they  had  suffered 
considerably.  Several  officers  of  rank  and  family  were  killed, 
among  them  Don  Pedro  Ossorio,  the  master  of  the  camp.  The 
total  loss,  which  chiefly  fell  on  the  Spanish  regiment,  was  not  less 
than  170."'^  This  sortie,  however,  was  but  a  spasmodic  effort,  and 
no  serious  attempt  was  henceforward  made  to  embarrass  the 
besiegers  in  their  difficult  task  of  dragging  up  heavy  ordnance  from 
the  beach  and  placing  them  in  position  on  the  heights,  from 
whence  the  batteries  were  able  to  direct  their  fire  on  the  defences  of 
the  town  with  crushing  effect. 

'*  Add.  MSS.  13974,  f.  1 ;  Belagao  verdad.  p.  478  ;  Valencia,  p.  145. 

"  Valencia  says  it  contained  French,  Germans,  English,  and  Dutch. 

^*  Relagao  verdad.  p.  478,  gives  their  number  at  2,300,  a  regiment  of  each  nation- 
ality, Portuguese,  Neapolitan,  and  Spanish.  In  this  fight  there  were  thus  representa- 
tives of  seven  European  peoples,  as  well  as  Indians  and  negroes, 

"  Valencia  gives  175,  Manuel  de  Menezes  195, 
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It  has  been  mentioned  that  on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
there  were  seventeen  Dutch  vessels  in  the  bay.  These,  being  almost 
all  of  light  burden,  withdrew  into  shallow  water,  under  the  protection 
of  the  forts,  and,  behind  a  rampart  of  sunk  vessels  which  barred 
approach,  were  safe  from  assault  from  the  sea.  Among  them  were 
four  fireships,  and  on  the  night  of  5  April  it  was  resolved  to  send 
these  out  among  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  in  serried  lines  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  ofiing.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  sight  of  the 
blazing  vessels  advancing  towards  them  caused  awhile  no  small 
confusion  and  terror  among  the  Si^anish  galleons. '^*^  But  Admiral 
Fajardo,  who  was  in  command,  was  no  Medina- Sidonia,  but  a 
skilful  and  tried  seaman.  He  did  not  lose  his  head,  but  gave  orders 
that  the  whole  fleet  should  set  sail  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
fireships,  openings  being  made  for  their  passage.  This  manoeuvre 
he  personally  superintended,  and  with  such  success  that  the 
burning  hulks  flamed  themselves  out  upon  the  water  without 
causing  any  damage.  A  plunging  fire  from  the  convent  batteries 
straight  down  upon  the  decks  of  the  Dutch  ships  was  the  rejoinder 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  this  attempt,  which  eftectually  dis- 
posed of  any  further  danger  from  their  quarter. 

Meanwhile  but  a  very  feeble  and  intermittent  reply  to  the  bom- 
bardment was  made  from  the  ramparts.  Dissension  and  discontent 
were  paralysing  the  resistance  of  the  garrison.  On  the  day  after 
the  failure  of  the  fire  ships  an  Englishman  arrived  in  the  Spanish 
camp,  who  said  that  200  of  his  nation  and  100  Germans  were 
disgusted  with  the  States'  service  and  prepared  to  desert ;  at  inter- 
vals during  the  following  days  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  and  two 
Scotsmen  came  over  with  the  same  tale.'^^  These  men,  be  it 
remembered,  were  soldiers  of  fortune,  more  or  less  sincerely  attached 
to  the  protestant  cause,  and  ready  to  be  loyal  to  their  flag  so  long 
as  they  had  leaders  capable  of  inspiring  them  with  confidence  and 
enthusiasm.  But  such  a  man  as  William  Schouten  they  could 
neither  follow  nor  obey.  His  profligate  life  and  his  neglect  of 
duty  made  this  vicious  and  ruffianly  wretch '^^  alike  despised  and 
hated  by  his  troops.  And  as  the  siege  went  on  the  limits  of 
endurance  were  at  length  passed.  The  governor  was  seized  by 
his  soldiers,  deposed  by  acclamation,  and  the  sergeant-major, 
Ernest  Kijf,  elected  in  his  stead.  The  leader  of  the  sortie  was  a 
man  of  energy,  but  licence  and  disorder  had  reigned  too  long 
for  him  to  effect  anything.  The  mere  fact  of  his  authority  resting 
upon  an  act  of  insubordination  was  against  him,  and  his  efforts 

"  Relacao  verdad.  p.  481 ;  De  Vargas,  c.  xxvii. 

■'^  Relacao  verdad.  p.  482  ;  De  Vargas,  p.  117  ;  Valencia,  p.  156. 

^^  This  language  is  not  too  strong.  De  Laet,  p.  51,  writes  :  '  Soo  gaf  hy  de  soldaten 
kleynen  moet,  haer  met  quade  woorden  en  vloecken  scheldende ;  hy  gingh  liever  inde 
Hoereu-huysen  ende  bleef  op't  Hof  sitten  swelgende  ende  suppende.'  The  preacher 
£starteniijs  depicts  Schoute^Q  in  even  blacker  colours  {Doc.  imd,  Esp.  Iv.  178). 
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to  restore  discipline  rendered  him  in  his  turn  unpopular  with 
the  soldiery.^^  Though  the  troops  were  numerous,  stores  abun- 
dant, and  succour  was  known  to  be  not  far  distant,  he  could  do 
nothing  with  a  motley  crowd  of  different  nationalities,  no  longer 
bound  together  by  a  sense  of  duty  or  the  bonds  of  obedience.  So 
finding  the  soldiery  honeycombed  with  sedition  ^-  and  on  the  verge 
of  mutiny,  Kijf,  hopeless  of  prolonging  the  resistance,  on  28  April 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  commander  requesting  a  parle}^,  and 
after  two  days'  discussion  the  town  capitulated.  All  artillery, 
arms,  munitions,  flags,  ships,  horses,  negroes,  and  Spanish  subjects 
within  the  place  were  to  be  surrendered.  The  garrison  were  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels,  with  the 
necessary  arms  and  provisions  for  the  voyage,  were  to  bs  set  apart 
to  take  them  to  Holland,  on  condition  that  they  would  not  serve 
against  the  king  of  Spain  before  their  arrival  home.^^ 

The  recapture  of  San  Salvador  with  such  slight  loss  ^*  was  a 
feat  at  least  as  brilliant  as  its  seizure  by  the  Dutch  in  the  previous 
3'ear.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  success  of  the 
Spaniards  should  never  have  been  achieved.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Portuguese  admiral,  the  troops  who  to  the 
number  of  nineteen  hundred  thus  yielded,  almost  without  striking 
a  blow,  the  prize  they  themselves  had  won,  were  splendid  fight- 
ing material,^^  the  fortifications  were  strong,  even  the  streets 
entrenched,*^^  so  that,  had  the  hearts  of  the  defenders  been  in  their 
cause,  the  town  could  have  been  held  with  ease  until  the  relief 
fleet  arrived.  To  have  attempted  to  take  the  place  by  storm 
would  have  been  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and  even  if  success- 
ful must  have  entailed  grievous  loss  on  the  assailants.  The 
disaster  which  befell  the  West  India  Company  was  thus  due 
entirely  to  the  neglect  which  had  left  so  valuable  a  conquest  in 
the  charge  of  incapable  officers.  Yan  Dorth,  indeed,  was  a  man 
worthy  of  command,  but  on  his  life  the  success  of  the  expedition 
virtually  hung.  The  brothers  Schouten  would  have  proved  the 
ruin  of  any  enterprise  the  conduct  of  which  required  firmness, 
vigilance,  and  resolution..  These  qualities  they  so  conspicuously 
lacked  that  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  selected  them  for  high 
command  must  rest  no  small  portion  of  the  blame  of  so  shameful 
a  surrender.^^ 

^'  De  Laet,  p.  52  ;  Giuseppe  di  Santa  Teresa,  p.  69. 

"'■^  Estartenius  says  plainly  :  •  La  ciudad  no  pudiere  defenderse,  y  dentvo  estuviese 
todo  lleno  de  confusiones  y  sediciones  '  (p.  179). 

^^  The  parleying  and  terms  of  surrender  are  given  in  full  by  Valencia,  pp.  159-65  : 
also  Guerreiro,  cc.  xxxiv.  xxxv.  xxxvi. 

«'  Add.  MSS.  13974,  f.  7,  gives  the  total  loss  at  110  killed,  145  wounded. 

**  '  Todos  mancebos,  gente  escolhida  para  lucir  entre  qualquer  infanteria  do 
mundo.'  They  are  described  by  De  Vargas  '  de  ta  gallarda  presencia  i  tan  conocidas 
fuer<;as  que  se  cree  q  no  los  tiene  iguales  las  islas  rebeladas '  (p.  136). 

**  Belagao  verdad.  p.  486  :  ♦  Cada  rua  era  um  castello.' 

"  Aitzema,  Saken  van  Staet  en  Oorlog,  i.  420. 
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The  catholic  troops  on  entering  the  town  committed  such 
excesses  that,  as  one  of  their  own  historians  confesses,^®  the  con- 
querors seemed  to  the  inhabitants  worse  enemies  than  those  they 
had  conquered.  But  Toledo  took  the  most  effectual  step  for 
checking  these  disorders  by  re-embarking  as  speedily  as  possible  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  force,  together  with  the  vast  spoil,  on 
board  the  fleet.  He  was  careful  to  observe  in  the  most  honourable 
manner  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  the  Dutch  prisoners 
were  duly  placed  in  seven  of  their  vessels  for  shipment  to  Holland. 
A  few  of  the  leaders  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  negroes,  who  had 
openly  taken  side  with  the  invaders,  were  seized  and  executed,  but 
these  were  the  only  reprisals.^^ 

Meanwhile  news  was  brought  of  the  approach  of  the  relief  fleet 
from  Holland,  which,  had  it  but  entered  the  bay  a  very  short  time 
earlier,  might  have  effected  so  great  a  change  in  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  That  it  had  not  done  so,  however,  was  not  due  to  any 
want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  company.  No 
sooner  had  tidings  reached  Holland  of  the  capture  of  San  Salvador 
than  it  was  felt  that  the  king  of  Spain  would  spare  no  effort  to 
recover  so  valuable  a  possession,  and  rumours  speedily  arrived  that 
a  mighty  armada  was  being  equipped  in  the  ports  of  the  peninsula. 
The  XIX  determined,  therefore,  to  meet  force  with  force,  and  to  do 
their  very  utmost  to  maintain  their  splendid  conquest.  Straining 
all  their  resources,  orders  were  given  for  getting  ready  three  fleets. 
The  first,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Jan  Dirkszoon  Lam,  was 
to  consist  of  eighteen  vessels  of  war  and  seven  yachts,  with  490 
guns,  manned  by  1,690  sailors  and  1,350  soldiers  ;  this  was  to  be 
followed  by  another  containing  fourteen  vessels  of  war  and  two 
yachts,  with  338  guns,  1,430  sailors,  and  538  soldiers,  under 
Andries  Veen  as  admiral,  accompanied  by  Boudewyn  Hendrikszoon, 
burgomaster  of  Edam,  as  general-in-chief  of  the  whole  expedition. 
Yet  a  third  squadron  was  despatched  under  Admiral  Kat,  which 
comprised  seven  vessels  in  all,  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and 
there  to  watch  and,  if  possible,  to  harass  the  enemy.^^  It  was  a 
truly  great  effort,  but  contrary  winds,  as  so  often  in  those  days, 
baffled  and  delayed,  not  merely  for  weeks,  but  for  months,  the 
setting  out  of  the  expedition.  The  squadron  of  Kat,  indeed, 
managed  to  start  on  its  less  important  mission  as  early  as  June 
1624,  but  the  fleet  under  Lam,  which  was  ready  in  October,^^  was 
not  able  to  put  to  sea  until  21  Dec,  and  then  the  ships  of  the 
admiral  and  vice-admiral  both  ran  upon  a  shoal  and  had  to  put 

*^  Luis  de  Menezes,  Portugal  Restaurado,  i.  54. 

«^  Add.  MSS.  13974,  f.  7  ;  Guerreiro,  c.  xxxvii. 

^°  For  complete  details  as  to  the  ships  and  armaments  of  these  fleets  see  De  Laet, 
pp.  20-3 ;  De  Jonge,  i.  748  ;  Aitzema,  i.  342. 

"  At  this  time  a  yacht,  '  De  Haese,'  did  sail,  as  a  despatch-boat,  and  reached  Bahia 
in  the  quick  time  of  five  weeks. 
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back  again  for  repairs.^^  On  once  more  putting  out  the  vessels 
were  driven  by  storms  to  take  refuge  in  Plymouth  and  under  the 
lee  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hendrikszoon  in  his  turn  could  not  find 
an  opportunity  for  starting  till  17  Feb.,^^  and  he  too  was  compelled 
to  seek  refage  in  English  harbours.  So  long,  indeed,  did  the  spell 
of  bad  weather  continue  that  it  was  not  till  17  April,  when  the 
Bay  of  All  Saints  had  already  for  three  weeks  been  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  armada,  that  the  united  squadrons  after  many  attempts 
succeeded  in  entering  upon  their  long-deferred  voyage  with  a 
favourable  wind  behind  them. 

On  23  May  they  sighted  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  two  days  after- 
wards anchored  off  the  island  of  Taparica.  Here  a  small  vessel, 
which  was  on  the  look-out  in  the  offing,  gave  Hendrikszoon  '-^^  tidings 
that  a  great  Spanish  fleet  lay  in  the  bay.  Hoping  that  the  garrison 
was  still  holding  out,  and  eager  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
Spaniard,  the  Dutch  commander  gave  orders  that  the  whole  fleet, 
consisting  of  thirty-four  ships,  divided  into  four  squadrons,  was  to 
sail  in  battle  array  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  through  the  strait. 
The  passage  was  effected  without  opposition  ;  Fort  San  Antonio  was 
silent ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  in  sight  of  San  Salvador,  the 
goal  of  all  their  toils,  than  the  hearts  of  the  Hollanders  sank  within 
them.  From  the  citadel  floated  the  standard  of  Castile,  the  shore 
was  lined  with  soldiers,  while  drawn  up  close  under  the  batteries  lay 
fifty  Spanish  vessels,  secure  from  attack.  The  orders  of  Toledo 
were  to  avoid  a  conflict  ^'  on  the  open  sea,  knowing  that  the  enemy's 
vessels  must  be  destroyed  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  ships  and 
forts  if  they  were  rash  enough  to  venture  upon  an  attack.  The 
prudence  of  this  course  was  speedily  justified.  Hendrikszoon  at  once 
perceived  that  it  was  hopeless  to  assail  a  far  superior  fore?  in  such 
a  position,  and,  unwillingly  bowing  to  the  inevitable,  gave  the 
signal  to  withdraw  in  fighting  order.  As  the  Dutch  sailed  slowly 
by  not  a  Spaniard  stirred,  and  thus  w^as  the  expedition  on  which 
such  great  hopes  had  been  placed  compelled  to  relinquish  its  task 
without  a  shot  being  fired.^^  Sullenly  and  sadly  the  fleet  coasted 
northwards,  and,  after  performing  some  gallant  feats  of  arms  in  the 
"West  Indies  and  capturing  a  number  of  richly  laden  Spanish 
merchantmen,  finally,  on  the  death  of  their  commander  off  Cuba  in 
July,  returned  home  crippled  by  disease  and  stress  of  weather,  with- 
out having  achieved  any  considerable  success. 

'-  Van  der  Capellen,  i.  330,  under  date  December  ,1624,  comments  on  this: 
'  Mij  dunckt  dit  omineus  to  sijn,  ende  hun  geene  luk  te  zullen  bevinden.' 

**  Ibid.  i.  338. 

®*  Admiral  Lam  seems  to  have  separated  from  Hendrikszoon  on  the  passage,  as  he 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  as  being  present  at  Bahia,  and  a  month  later  he  is 
found  at  Sierra  Leone. 

"  Add.  MSS.  13974,  f.  6. 

»«  Valencia,  pp.  198  ff. ;  De  Vargas,  pp.  162-5. 
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Don  Fadrlque  in  his  turn  sailed  away  from  Bahia  on  1  Aug., 
taking  with  him  the  Dutch  prisoners.  He  left  a  garrison  of  1,000 
Portuguese  in  the  city,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Correa  de 
Gama,  an  experienced  soldier  trained  in  the  Low  Country  wars  ; 
Francisco  de  Moura  continuing  to  he  governor  of  the  province, 
though  shortly  afterwards  replaced  by  Diogo  Luis  de  Oliviera. 
The  homeward  voyage  of  the  victorious  armada  was  attended 
with  loss  and  disaster,  which  considerably  marred  the  success  of 
the  expedition.  Storms  swept  down  upon  the  fleet.  Three  Spanish 
and  nine  Portuguese  vessels  foundered  at  sea  with  all  their  crews. 
Two  others  were  captured  by  the  Dutch.  The  '  Santa  Anna,'  flag 
ship  of  Don  Juan  de  Orellana,  in  the  act  of  seizing  a  Dutch  mer- 
chantman caught  fire,  together  with  its  prize,  and  was  burnt  to  the 
water's  edge.  Of  the  proud  squadron  that  sailed  from  Lisbon  one 
vessel  only,  that  of  the  admiral,  Manuel  de  Menezes,  returned.'^^ 
The  conquest  of  Bahia  had  spelt  ruin  alike  to  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  and  to  the  Spanish  king. 

The  ships  carrying  the  Dutch  prisoners  parted  company  early 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  arrived  safely  in  Holland,  but  the 
hapless  men  found  themselves,  after  their  escape  from  the  waves, 
greeted  with  scoffs  and  contumely  and  treated  as  disgraced. 
Schouten,  Kijf,  and  four  others  were  thrown  into  prison  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  their  lives  were  eventually  spared  at  the  per- 
sonal intercession  of  the  jprincess  of  Orange.^^ 

At  the  beginning  of  1626  the  West  India  Company,  not  having 
yet  learnt  the  issue  of  the  expedition  of  Boudewyn  Hendrikszoon, 
determined  to  send  out  yet  another  fleet,  as  a  reinforcement.  They 
wished  to  render  their  position  secure  against  any  force  which  the 
Spaniards  could  place  upon  the  sea.  The  command  was  given  to 
that  first  of  Dutch  seamen,  the  heroic  Piet  Heyn,  who  had  already 
covered  himself  with  glory  in  the  waters  of  Bahia.  The  expedition 
consisted  of  nine  large  and  five  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  1,675 
sailors  and  soldiers.^^  On  11  April  the  yacht,  *  Vos,'  was  sent  out  to 
convey  the  intelligence  to  Hendrikszoon,  and  on  21  May  Hein  him- 
self put  to  sea.  He  steered  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  cruised  in 
search  of  the  general,  making  meanwhile  a  number  of  prizes.  From 
one  of  his  prisoners  he  learnt  that  Hendrikszoon  was  dead,  and  that 
the  remnant  of  his  fleet  had  already  returned  to  Holland.  This 
meant  that  his  own  mission  was  a  failure,  and  Piet  Hein  would 
have  been  justified  in  also  making  his  way  back  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  the  Maas.  But  the  word  '  failure '  was  not  to  be  found  in 
this  daring  admiral's  vocabulary.  He  sailed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  to  revictual  his  ships  and  give  his 
crews  a  spell  of  rest.     Then  on  19  Jan.  1627  he  put  out  to  sea 

*'  Giuseppe  di  S.  Teresa,  p.  75. 

»8  Van  der  Capellen,  i.  394 ;  Aitzema,  i.  582.  »»  De  Laet,  p.  80. 
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once  more  and  made  straight  for  Bahia.  His  intention  was  to  try 
whether  San  Salvador  might  not  be  recaptured  once  more  by  a 
sudden  coup  cle  main,  or,  if  this  could  not  be,  to  inflict  as  much 
damage  as  possible  upon  the  enemy. 

The  voyage  was  uneventful,  and  not  till  the  fleet  was  nearing 
the  coast  of  Brazil  did  the  admiral  make  known  his  purpose  and 
destination.  He  then  summoned  his  captains  round  him,  explained 
to  them  his  project,  and  gave  to  each  detailed  written  instructions. 
On  1  March  the  Dutch  found  themselves  off  the  entrance  to  the 
straits,  but  just  at  the  critical  moment  a  calm  came  on  and 
delayed  the  attack.  The  enemy  was  warned  and  had  time  to 
make  their  preparations.  It  was  a  piece  of  hard  fortune  for  Piet 
Hein,  but,  though  all  hopes  of  a  surprise  were  over,  he  never 
hesitated  in  his  resolve  to  test  the  mettle  of  the  defenders  of 
Bahia. 

On  3  March,  after  two  days  of  chafing  inaction,  the  anchors 
were  at  length  weighed,  and  the  squadron  made  its  way  past  Fort 
San  Antonio,  to  find  the  enemy's  vessels  drawn  up  close  to  the  shore, 
so  as  to  be  protected  by  the  batteries  and  forts  on  the  beach,  and 
covered  also  by  the  artillery  mounted  on  the  ramparts  of  San 
Salvador  itself.  The  ships,  all  more  or  less  armed,  numbered  about 
thirty,  of  which  sixteen  were  of  some  size,  and  four  powerful 
vessels,  with  troops  on  board,  were  anchored  like  floating  batteries 
somewhat  in  front  of  the  others.^^'^  The  Dutch  admiral  on  his 
flagship,  the  'Amsterdam,'  followed  by  the  'Hollandia'  and 
*  Geldria,'  were  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  which  came  up 
slowly,  owing  to  a  head  wind  from  land.  But,  without  pausing  to 
count  the  odds,  Hein,  with  his  three  vessels,  passing  through 
the  narrow  opening  between  the  platform  battery  and  the  shore,'^^ 
sailed  right  into  the  middle  of  the  hostile  fleet,  the  '  Amsterdam ' 
taking  up  her  position  between  the  ships  of  the  Portuguese 
admiral  and  vice-admiral  at  less  than  a  musket-shot  from  the 
fortifications  on  the  mainland.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  and 
this  at  such  close  quarters  that  possibly  the  batteries  on  shore 
were  unable  to  concentrate  their  full  fire  on  the  Hollanders,  for 
fear  of  injuring  their  own  countrymen.^ *^2  rpj^^  result  was  not  long 
doubtful.  The  vice-admiral's  ship,  pierced  through  and  through, 
went  to  the  bottom,  the  cries  of  the  crew  fot  quarter  being  lost 
amidst  the  din  of  battle.     The  other  three  large  Portuguese  ships 

'""  The  authorities  for  the  numbers  have  been  carefully  compared,  and  the  above 
are  probably  accurate.  De  Laet  (p.  103)  gives  '  about  thirty.'  Kommelyn  {Frederick 
Hendrick,  1652,  p.  16),  clearly  using  authentic  sources  of  information,  gives  26.  A 
contemporary  tract,  La  Deffaite  de  la  Floite  Esp.,  etc.,  1627,  gives  32.  Brito  Freire, 
p.  305,  on  the  other  hand,  reduces  the  number  to  16,  but  this  no  doubt  only  includes 
the  larger  vessels,  as  I  have  assumed  the  case  to  be. 

•"'  Kommelyn,  p.  21.    It  was  an  anticipation  of  Nelson's  tactics  in  Aboukir  Bay. 

'"-'  Brito  Freire  makes  this  assertion, 
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struck.  The  front  line  of  defence  had  been  swept  out  of  existence. 
And  now  the  rest  of  the  Netherlanders  are  drawing  up,  when  Hein 
gives  the  signal  to  lower  the  boats  and  board.  Beneath  a  crushing 
fire  of  artillery  and  a  hail  of  musket-balls  ^^^  from  the  forts,  the 
batteries,  and  the  ships,  as  well  as  from  the  soldiery  who  lined  the 
shore,  the  command  was  obeyed  with  ready  alacrity.  Swiftly  the 
boats  advanced,  the  musketeers  on  board  replying  as  well  as  they 
could  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  then  with  one  fierce  rush,  sword 
in  hand,  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  made  for  their  foe.  The 
struggle  'was  brief.  Once  on  deck  these  fearless  seamen  of  Piet 
Hein,  true  sons  of  the  '  sea  beggars  '  of  1572,  were  irresistible. 
The  crews  and  troops  who  manned  the  threatened  vessels  were 
seized  with  panic  and  scarcely  awaited  the  attack.  The  greater 
number  leaped  into  the  water  and  made  their  way  as  best  they 
could  to  land  ;  the  rest  laid  down  their  arms.  Thus  in  less  than 
three  hours'  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  action  the  Dutch 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  two-and-twenty  prizes. ^^* 

The  capture  had  no  sooner  been  completed  than  the  first  object 
of  the  conqueror  was  to  get  out  of  range.  In  making,  however, 
for  the  open  water,  two  or  three  vessels  that  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  fight,  the  '  Amsterdam '  herself  and  the  '  Geldria,' 
grounded  on  a  shoal.  During  the  night  the  *  Geldria  '  sheered  off, 
but  not  the  flagship,  which  remained  fixed  and  became  a  target  to 
all  the  batteries  on  shore.  The  admiral  transferred  himself  to  the 
'  Geldria  '  and  signalled  to  the  other  vessels  to  approach  and  assist 
in  the  task  of  lightening  the  ship  and  of  silencing  the  batteries. 
All  was  in  vain.  The  *  Amsterdam '  would  not  move.  The 
'  Geldria '  was  hulled  by  more  than  sixty  shots,  and  the  '  Oranje- 
Boom,'  a  fine  vessel  of  600  tons  from  Enkhuysen,  through  some 
mischance  blew  up  with  sixty-five  of  her  crew.^^^  The  situation 
was  becoming  dangerous,  so  the  admiral,  after  spiking  her  guns  and 
removing  all  that  was  worth  removal,  set  fire  to  the  stranded 
vessel,  abandoned  her  to  her  fate,  and  hoisted  his  flag  upon  the 

*  Walcheren.'  In  these  desperate  encounters  the  loss  of  the  Dutch 
was  astonishingly   small.     Exclusive  of  those  who  perished  on  the 

*  Oranje-Boom,'  only  from  forty  to  fifty  men  actually  lost  their 
lives.  Probably  three  or  four  times  that  number  were  wounded, 
among  them  both  Piet  Hein  and  his  second  in  command,  the 
former,  who  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  fore- front  of  danger,  in 
two  places.     The  captured  vessels,  convoyed  in  the  centre  of  the 

'*"  The  words  of  Padre  Giuseppe  di  S.  Teresa  are,  '  con  indicibile  disprezzo  d'  infinite 
palle  '  (p.  83). 

"**  This  was  the'number  officially  returned  ;  vide  De  Laet's  Kort  Fer/taeZ,  pp.  11--12. 

'"^  De  Laet,  pp.  104-5  ;  Kommelyn,  p.  21 ;  Van  Kampen,  Nederlanders  buiten 
Europa,  i.  314.  Some  writers  make  the  whole  crew  to  have  perished ;  but  the  full 
complement  {vide  De  Laet,  p.  83)  was  152,  and  the  captain  afterwards  commanded  one 
of  the  four  prizes  sent  back  to  Holland  (p.  105). 
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Dutch  fleet  out  of  reach  of  the  cannonade,  were  found  to  contain  a 
rich  booty.  This,  consisting  of  2,700  chests  of  sugar,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  hides,  was  stored  in  four  of  the 
largest  prizes,  which  were  at  once  despatched  to  Holland,  and 
arrived  safely  in  July,  bringing  with  them  tangible  proof  of  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  expedition.  The  news  arrived  opportunely, 
just  when  the  fortunes  of  the  company  seemed  at  a  low  ebb,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  its  historian,  '  made  it  to  regain  its  breath  and 
stand  again  sound  on  its  legs.'  ^^'^  Of  the  rest  of  the  prizes  a  few,  that 
could  be  manned,  were  added  to  Hein's  fleet ;  the  others  were  burnt. 
After  a  sojourn  of  almost  a  month  upon  the  inland  waters, 
during  which  nothing  of  any  moment  save  the  capture  of  some 
slave  ships  occurred,  the  admiral,  partly  for  the  sake  of  his  crew's 
health,  partly  in  search  of  adventure,  on  the  last  day  of  March 
sailed  out  for  a  cruise  southwards.  It  extended  as  far  as  Eio  de 
Janeiro,  and  landings  were  effected  at  Pasch  Island  and  at  Espirito 
Santo  for  refreshment  and  supplies.  Then,  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  leaving  behind  him  two  flying  squadrons  to  watch  the  coast, 
Piet  Hein,  at  the  head  of  four  ships  and  three  yachts,  directed  his 
course  once  more  to  All  Saints'  Bay,  which  he  entered  on  the  10th. 
Sailing  past  the  town,  he  found  two  ships  lying  close  under  Fort 
Tapagipe  ;  these  he  took,  plundered,  and  then  burnt.  Some  smaller 
craft  laden  with  sugar  and  tobacco  were  also  captured,  and  from 
the  prisoners  Hein  learnt  that  six  or  seven  other  vessels  were  lying 
in  a  small  creek  up  the  river  Pitange,  a  tributary  of  the  Keconcave, 
which  broadens  out  into  a  lagoon  with  many  arms  a  short  distance 
north  of  San  Salvador. ^^^'''  On  hearing  this  he  ordered  the  yachts 
'  Amsterdam  '  and  '  David,'  with  all  the  boats,  to  make  their  way  up 
as  near  the  creek  as  they  could.  At  the  mouth  they  came  upon  a 
forsaken  ship.  This  they  entered  and  ransacked  for  plunder,  but 
unfortunately,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  neither  carried  ofl'  nor 
destroyed.  A  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river  the  objects  of  their  quest 
were  discovered,  busily  engaged  in  moving  yet  further  away.  Being 
received  with  a  heavy  fire,  the  reconnoitring  party  thought  it  best 
to  return  and  make  their  report.  On  the  next  day  the  admiral  sent 
a  stronger  detachment,  consisting  of  the  ship  *  De  Pinas,'  the  yacht 
'  De  Vos,'  and  five  boats,  on  the  same  errand.  They  found  the  enemy 
had  withdrawn  much  higher  up  stream.  The  boats  followed  the 
track  pertinaciously  until  they  came  up  with  the  Portuguese 
vessels.  These,  especially  the  vice-admiral's  ship,  greeted  them  with 
volleys  of  musketry  and  cannon-balls ;  for  the  governor,  on  hearing 
of  the  attempt  of  the  preceding  day,  had  despatched  150  soldiers, 
under  Captain  Padilha,  the  same  who  had  slain  Van  Dorth,  to  the 

""^  De  Laet,  p.  105:  '  Haren  aessem  heeft  begonnen  te  herhalen  en  weder  gansch 
op  de  been  is  gekhommen.' 

'"  Ibid.  pp.  108-10 ;  Kommelyn,  pp.  22-3. 
VOL.   XI. — NO.   XLII.  S 
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assistance  of  the  crews.  So  fierce  was  the  reception  that  the  Dutch 
w^ere  daunted  and  were  on  the  point  of  withdrawing,  when  Piet  Hein 
himself  arrived  and  went  on  board  the  '  Vos.'  He  would  hear  of  no 
retreat,  and  when  persuasion  failed  almost  drove  his  men  by  force 
to  renew  the  attack.  Stung  by  his  reproaches  and  threats,  they 
rushed  at  length  to  the  fight  with  such  desperate  resolution  and 
energy  that  the  Portuguese  vice-admiral's  ship  was  quickly  over- 
mastered, and  every  one  on  board,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  boys,  was  killed.  Padilha  himself  perished.  The  loss  of  the 
Dutch  was' only  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  all. 

,  This  spectacle  was  more  than  enough  for  the  crews  of  the  two 
other  ships  and  a  large  caravel.  Not  daring  to  await  a  similar 
attack,  they  sprang  overboard.  The  prizes  proved  to  be  valuable, 
having  large  cargoes  of  sugar,  besides  tobacco,  hides,  and  other 
goods.  Some  other  ships  lay  still  further  up  the  creek,  but  in  these 
higher  reaches  the  channel  had  become  so  narrow  as  to  be  almost 
overarched  by  the  boughs  of  the  trees  growing  on  the  banks.  The 
admiral,  therefore,  thought  it  best,  seeing  that  he  had  already 
advanced  a  considerable  distance  up  a  winding  and  tortuous  course 
where  a  strong  tide  ran,  to  tow  out  at  once  and  thus  make  sure  of 
the  prizes  already  made.  It  was  none  too  soon,  as  his  scouts 
brought  him  word  that  the  enemy  had  been  busy.  They  had 
scuttled  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  the  deserted  ship  which  the 
Dutch  in  their  passage  had  imprudently  omitted  to  destroy.  They 
had  likewise  thrown  up  entrenchments  on  a  hill  close  to  the  water- 
side, and  manned  the  earthworks  with  a  strong  force  of  musketeers, 
Hein  took  his  steps  with  characteristic  skill  and  decision.  At 
the  lowest  ebb  he  himself  conducted  a  number  of  boats  to  the  sunk 
vessel,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  enemy's  fire  succeeded,  without 
much  loss,  in  burning  it  to  the  water's  edge.  He  then  returned 
and  gave  orders  that  the  captured  hides  should  be  placed  along  the 
sides  of  the  ships,  and  especially  the  boats,  to  serve  as  screens  ^°® 
against  the  musket-balls,  it  being  necessary  for  the  flotilla  to  forge 
its  way  to  the  open  past  the  newly  erected  fort  against  the  wind  and 
breasting  the  tide.  The  scuttled  ship  had  been  burnt  on  the  13th, 
and  on  the  15th  all  was  in  readiness  for  what  seemed  to  be  a 
hazardous,  if  not  desperate,  enterprise  ;  for  the  governor,  in  his 
eagerness  to  be  avenged  on  Piet  Hein,  and  thinking  that  now  at 
last  the  Dutch  admiral  was  entrapped  by  his  own  deed,  had  in 
person  led  out  the  whole  garrison  and  as  many  burghers  as  could 
carry  a  musket  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  Hollanders  out  of  the 
river.  But  he  did  not  reckon  on  the  many  expedients  of  an  adver- 
sary as  cool  as  he  was  daring. 

'"^  Among  many  interesting  copperplate  engravings  in  Kommelyn's  work  is  one 
(double  folio)  of  this  feat  of  Piet  Hein's,  in  which  can  be  plainly  seen  the  hides, 
stretched  between  uprights,  three  on  each  side  of  the  boats.  On  the  top  of  this  screen 
rest  the  barrels  of  the  muskets,  the  men  kneeling  behind. 
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The  ships,  not  being  able  to  move  against  the  contrary  wind  and 
stream,  were  enabled  to  crawl  slowly  forwards  by  means  of  cast 
anchors  carried  by  the  boats  in  front.  They  were  greeted  by  a 
hurricane  of  balls,  but  these  mostly  fell  dead  against  the  thick 
covering  of  hides  and  did  little  damage.  The  crews  of  the  vessels 
replied  vigorously,  and  endeavoured  to  cover  the  boats  in  carrying 
out  their  arduous  task,  a  battery  protected  by  hides,  which  had 
been  erected  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  '  Vos,'  doing  especially  good 
service.  At  length,  after  desperate  and  prolonged  exertions,  the  boats 
succeeded  in  towing  out  the  prizes  into  the  bay  under  the  very 
muzzles  of  the  enemy's  guns.  But  though  it  was  high  water  it  w^as 
a  neap  tide,  and  both  the  '  Vos  '  and  the  *  Pinas,'  heavily  laden 
as  they  were,  grounded  at  the  bar.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to 
lighten  the  ships.  The  admiral  himself  remained  on  board  the 
*  Vos,'  and  spent  the  night  during  the  ebb  in  throwing  out  ballast 
and  all  stores  that  could  be  spared.  These  efforts  were  successful. 
The  enemy  did  not  dare  to  attack  them  at  close  quarters,  and  with 
the  flood  next  day  both  vessels  floated  and  triumphantly  joined 
their  comrades  in  the  roads  of  San  Salvador. 

For  a  full  month  after  this  the  '  Sea  Terror  of  Delfshaven '  '^^ 
held  undisputed  possession  of  the  bay,  picking  up  prizes  and 
awaiting  the  return  of  his  flying  squadrons.  At  length  on  13  July 
the  whole  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  cruisers  left  to 
harry  the  coast,  set  sail  homewards,  and  after  a  leisurely  voyage 
reached  the  Dutch  ports  in  safety  on  the  last  day  of  October.  The 
news  that  the  admiral  during  his  expedition  had  captured  no  less 
than  fifty-five  ^^^  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels,  and  above  all 
that  he  had  brought  l)ack  a  rich  booty,  was  right  w-elcome  to  his 
employers.  To  a  mercantile  company  the  ^Drospect  of  recouping 
themselves  ^^^  for  the  heavy  expenditure  and  serious  losses  of 
previous  ventures  probably  counted  for  more  than  the  lustre  of 
their  great  captain's  achievements.  Nevertheless  they  were  wise 
in  their  generation.  The  money  was  not  squandered  in  dividends, 
but  w^ell  invested  in  the  equipment  of  a  fresh  fleet,  and  in  a  few 
months'  time  the  admiral  was  once  more  afloat,  starting  upon  that 
cruise  which  was  to  raise  him  to  the  i^innacle  of  fame  ^^^  and  to 
flood  the  coffers  of  the  directors  with  Spanish  gold. 

George  Edmundson. 

.  "*9  '  De  2ee-Schriok  van  Delfshaven.'  Piet  Hein  was  so  named  by  the  poet  Vondel 
{Werkejiy  ed.  Van  Lennep,  iii.  22). 

""  See  De  Laet,  Eort  Verhael,  pp.  11-12,  for  the  detailed  official  return. 

'"  Barlaeus,  Bras.  Gesch.  pp.  51-3. 

"-  By  the  capture  of  the  great  treasure  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Matanzas,  8  Sept.  1G28. 
The  spoil  was  valued  at  the  enormous  sum  of  fl.  14,800,000. 
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William  Paterson 

THE  reputation  of  William  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  projector  of  the  ill-fated  Darien  enterprise,  has 
followed  a  singular  and  unfortunate  course.  It  is  not  the  fate  of 
many  great  men  to  be  regarded  while  they  live  both  by  kings  and 
fellow-citizens  as  worthy  of  all  honour  for  their  character  and  public 
services,  and  in  later  days  to  be  remembered  mainly  for  their 
errors.  Perhaps  the  name  of  Paterson  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
well  remembered,  either  to  praise  or  dispraise,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
lively  sketch  of  him  which  Macaulay  has  embodied  in  his  History. 
Yet  it  is  no  more  than  the  truth  to  assert  that  the  representation 
there  given  is  quite  inadequate  and  unfair.  There  is  no  malice  in 
Macaulay's  brief  account,  but  since  it  was  written  a  good  deal  which 
was  too  little  known  has  been  brought  to  light,  tending  to  qualify 
materially  the  severity  of  the  judgment.  The  acknowledgment 
which  the  great  historian  makes  of  Paterson's  ability  and  sincerity 
is  well  merited,  but  much  is  left  unsaid.  Paterson's  mind  was  of 
statesmanlike  breadth  and  striking  originality.  He  was  the  trusted 
counsellor  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  the  advocate 
of  humane  and  liberal  ideas ;  he  spent  his  life  ungrudgingly  in  the 
service  of  the  public,  while  his  private  character  was  not  only  above 
the  suspicion  of  corrupt  motives,  but  was  distinguished  by  a  rare 
magnanimity.  Much  of  what  he  wrote  on  social  and  political  ques- 
tions retains  its  interest  and  value  even  now,  for  his  suggestions  on 
such  topics  as  free  trade,  colonial  administration,  the  sources  of 
national  prosperity,  the  treatment  of  pauperism,  and  the  punishment 
of  crime,  are  well  abreast  of  the  intelligence  of  our  own  day.  Such 
a  man  ought  not  to  remain  the  victim  of  misconception  ;  nor  is 
there  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a  juster  and  more 
complete  estimate.  The  materials  for  it,  though  as  yet  known  to 
comparatively  few  readers,  were  brought  together  from  all  available 
sources  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  his  indefatigable  and  enthusi- 
astic biographer,  Mr.  Saxe  Bannister,  whose  volumes  ^  contain  the 
references  and  testimonies  to  Paterson  of  distinguished  contem- 
poraries and,  what  is  of  still  greater  value,  his  many  treatises  on 
public  questions  hitherto  either  unknown  or  ascribed  to  others. 

*  Tlfie,  Writings  of  William  Paterson.    Edited  by  Saxe  Bannister,  M.A.,  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.     Second  edition.    London,  1859. 
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The  result  not  only  clears  his  memory  from  reproach,  but  proves 
that  he  was  a  wise  and  weighty  contributor  to  the  important  dis- 
cussions and  controversies  of  the  Eevolution  period.  It  is  true  that 
the  themes  he  handled  were  always  matters  of  immediate  and  press- 
ing moment,  and  he  issued  his  pamphlets  anonymously  ;  the  reward 
he  sought  being  not  literary  fame  but  public  utility,  to  be  found  in 
their  effect  on  the  action  of  statesmen.  Any  further  vindication  of 
Paterson  would  be  unnecessary  were  the  memorials  collected  by  Mr. 
Bannister  widely  known,  but  as  they  are  not,  a  brief  study  of  his 
life  and  work  may  be  of  use.  The  spectacle  of  devotion  to  public 
duty,  of  heroic  fortitude  in  heavy  adversities,  of  a  gentle  and  mag- 
nanimous temper  under  neglect  and  obloquy,  is  not  so  frequently 
exhibited  that  we  can  afford  to  pass  by  so  conspicuous  an  example 
of  private  and  public  virtue. 

The  story  of  Paterson's  life  can  even  yet  only  be  told  in  outline, 
many  details  being  still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity;  but 
Mr.  Bannister's  research  has  sufficed  to  clear  away  some  serious 
errors  from  the  generally  accepted  accounts,  and  to  free  from  doubt 
the  main  facts  concerning  his  writings  and  public  labours.  That 
he  was  born  in  April  1658  is  settled  by  the  statement  in  his  will 
that  at  the  time  of  his  making  it,  July  1718,  he  was  sixty  years  and 
three  months  old ;  and  the  place  of  his  birth,  it  seems  certain,  was 
Lochmaben,  in  Tinwald,  Dumfriesshire.  The  family  to  which  he 
belonged  produced  some  able  and  distinguished  men,  among  whom 
may  be  named  his  paternal  relative,  the  last  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
whose  episcopalian  and  Jacobite  sympathies,  however,  found  no 
place  in  the  principles  that  guided  Paterson's  own  course.  Although 
his  education  was  limited  to  what  could  be  obtained  in  a  Scotch  parish 
school,  it  was  probably  a  sound  elementary  training,  such  as  his 
habits  of  diligent  and  thoughtful  study  soon  made  the  foundation  of  a 
wider  culture.  More  than  one  passage  of  his  writings  affords  evi- 
dence that  his  conception  of  the  intellectual  equipment  proper  to  what 
he  calls  an  '  enlightened  merchant '  was  a  wide  one.  In  1703,  when 
endeavouring  to  form  a  public  library  of  trade  finance,  he  wrote  that 

trade  and  revenues  never  yet  have  been  truly  methodised  or  digested — 
nay,  nor  perhaps  but  tolerably  considered  by  any.  Trade  and  revenues 
are  here  put  together,  since  the  public  (or  indeed  any  other)  revenues  are 
only  parts  or  branches  of  the  income  or  increase  by  and  from  the  industry 
of  the  people,  whether  in  the  way  of  pasture,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
navigation,  extraordinary  productions  or  inventions,  or  all  of  them.  So 
that  to  this  necessary  study  of  trade  there  is  not  only  requisite  as  complete 
a  collection  as  possible  of  all  books,  pamphlets,  or  schemes,  merely  and 
abstractedly  relating  to  trade,  revenues,  navigation,  useful  inventions  or 
improvements,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  but  likewise  of  the  best  his- 
tories, voyages,  discoveries,  descriptions  and  accounts  of  the  states, 
interest,  laws  and  customs  of  countries.^ 

^  MS.  quoted  by  Bannister,  iii.  49. 
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The  catalogue  of  his  own  collection,  to  which  these  words  are  an 
introduction,  is  a  very  remarkable  list  of  books  in  Enghsh,  French, 
German,  and  Dutch,  upon  all  topics  relating  to  trade  and  finance. 
Very  much,  however,  of  Pater  son's  extensive  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions of  commerce  and  government  in  Europe  and  America  was 
the  fruit  of  his  own  immediate  observation.  He  spent  some  years 
of  his  early  manhood  in  Holland,  and  became  well  known  to  the 
merchants  of  Amsterdam,  at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  centre 
of  European  trade.  His  experience  in  the  West  Indies  was  even 
more  extended.  The  interest  with  which  the  settlements  there  and 
on  the  American  continent  inspired  him  had  a  determining  influence 
on  his  later  career.  His  familiarity  with  that  part  of  the  world 
gave  his  enemies  in  later  days  an  occasion  for  scoffing.  Some  ac- 
cused him  of  having  been  a  buccaneer,  others,  with  more  plausi- 
bihty,  of  having  been  a  missionary ;  the  latter  being  considered, 
apparently,  as  injurious  an  imputation  as  the  first.  Certainly  his 
knowledge  of  the  settlements  and  plantations  was  so  thorough  that 
it  must  have  been  founded  on  the  observation  and  experience  of 
years.  He  married  his  first  wife,  Mrs.  Bridge,  the  widow  of  a 
minister  of  Boston,  during  his  residence  in  the  colonies.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  suggested  by  his  biographer  Bannister,  that 
his  wife's  first  husband  was  '  a  presbyterian  minister  of  the  name 
of  Bridge,'  of  whom  there  is  a  record  as  governor  or  superintendent 
of  the  Bahamas  in  Paterson's  time. 

But  in  truth  what  is  really  ascertained  of  Paterson's  career  is  to 
be  derived  from  his  own  writings  and  from  the  history  of  those 
public  undertakings  in  which  he  took  a  conspicuous  part.  Before 
we  take  up  the  consideration  of  these  undertakings,  we  may  notice 
an  important  point  in  which  the  course  of  his  later  years  has  been 
seriously  misrepresented.  The  accepted  account  describes  him  as 
retiring  to  Scotland  after  the  failure  of  the  Darien  colony  and  pass- 
ing the  residue  of  his  years  there  in  obscurity,  *  pitied,  respected, 
but  neglected.'  ^  The  statement  is  inaccurate  in  every  particular. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  as  Mr.  Bannister  proves,  he  was 
resident  in  Westminster,  incessantly  occupied  with  matters  of  public 
interest,  and  although  he  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  scanty 
reward  his  services  received,  he  was  not  only  the  trusted  corre- 
spondent and  agent  of  the  ministers  of  William  III  and  his  successor, 
but  was  kindly  and  respectfully  heard  by  the  king  himself.  His 
account  in  a  letter  published  in  1711  of  an  interview  with  William, 
*  in  the  last  months  of  the  life  of  that  great  but  then  uneasy  prince,'  ^ 
is  a  document  of  no  little  historical  value,  incidentally  establishing 
the  fact  that  Paterson's  counsels  were  not  under-estimated  by  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  time.   Nor  was  he  without  marks  of  popular 

*  Sir  J.  Dalrymple,  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  iii.  107. 

*  Boyer's  Political  State,  1711,  p.  269. 
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confidence,  as  his  election  to  represent  the  Dumfries  boroughs  in 
the  united  parliament  sufficiently  testifies.  Nevertheless  the  dis- 
astrous issue  of  the  Darien  expedition  has  occupied  too  prominent 
a  position  in  the  eye  of  history  to  allow  of  full  justice  being  done  to 
him  ;  his  name  hitherto  has  been  linked  generally  with  the  great 
failures  of  his  life,  even  when  one  of  his  triumphs,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England,  has  not  been  altogether  forgotten. 

Of  alb  the  mistakes  of  popular  ignorance  from  which  Paterson 
has  suffered  injury,  perhaps  the  most  serious  is  the  persistent 
coupling  of  his  name  with  that  of  Law,  the  author  of  the  Mississippi 
scheme.  Such  a  conjunction,  it  is  true,  has  a  plausible  justifica- 
tion in  the  fact  that  they  were  contemporaries  and  both  of  them 
authors  of  far-reaching  projects  of  colonisation.  But  in  their  ideas 
as  well  as  in  personal  character  they  were  strongly  contrasted.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  Paterson  was  the  active  and  irreconcilable  oppo- 
nent of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  which  Law  reckoned  a 
perfectly  sound  form  of  credit.  Law  was  a  gambler,  not  at  the 
tables  only,  but  after  a  more  magnificent  method  on  the  bourses  of 
Europe ;  Paterson  was  an  honest  merchant,  and  kept  his  initiation 
of  the  Darien  scheme  honourably  free  from  stock-jobbing.  His 
bearing  throughout  his  career  was  that  of  a  modest  and  self-respect- 
ing man,  while  Law  was  notorious  for  his  vain  self-disjDlay  and 
greed  of  riotous  pleasure.  Yet  both  were  'projectors,'  and  have 
therefore  shared  a  common  condemnation.  There  is  abundant 
reason  for  our  passing  over  with  slight  notice  Paterson's  part  in 
founding  the  Bank  of  England.  He  claims  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  that  most  successful  of  financial  institutions,  and  his 
title  to  that  honour  has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  What 
we  are  here  concerned  with  is  to  show  that  his  share  in  other 
important  transactions  was  equally  honourable,  and  to  lay  before 
the  reader  convincing  proofs  that  the  qualities  of  sense  and  skill 
displayed  in  the  planning  of  the  Bank  were  not  accidental  but 
characteristic. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  Darien  that  the  character  of  Paterson 
has  been  most  freely  aspersed,  yet  if  we  read  the  history  of  the 
undertaking  with  care,  we  shall  probably  be  disposed  to  limit  his 
blameworthiness  to  one  feature  alone,  namely,  his  too  sanguine 
disposition  and  undue  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  courage  of 
others.  The  project  was  a  failure,  and  a  heavy  disaster  to  Scot- 
land :  it  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  fact,  creditable  to  him  and 
his  countrymen  alike,  that  the  calamity  seems  to  have  in  no  way 
diminished  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded. 
In  one  of  those  moral  reflexions  that  are  thickly  strewn  over  his 
writings  he  says,  '  Not  only  the  ordinary  despatch  and  course  but 
even  the  naore  extraordinary  heavy  and  surprising  difficulties  and 
disappointments   in  business   do   contribute    exceedingly    to    the 
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making  and  qualifying  of  men  ;  '  ^  and  his  own  conduct  made  the 
Baying  good.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Darien  colony  was  a  noble 
conception  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  that  it  w^as  undertaken  from 
motived  mainly  regarding  the  prosperity  of  his  country  and  the 
general  w^elfare  of  mankind,  and  that  its  author  proved  himself  a 
man  of  supreme  ability  and  rare  magnanimity.  Unfortunately 
Law's  wild  and  mischievous  folly  in  the  Mississippi  scheme,  which 
followed  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  cast  a  shadow  back  on  the 
earlier  project ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  Darien  colony 
either  as  merely  an  occasion  of  magnificent  gambling  or  even  as  an 
adventure  destitute  of  all  the  elements  of  success.  Essentially,  it 
was  a  plan  to  substitute  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America  a 
beneficent  government  for  the  misrule  of  Spain.  How  clearly  Pater- 
son  saw  the  inherent  w^eakness  of  that  state  in  his  time,  its  economic 
blunders  and  incorrigible  fatuity,  is  plain  from  many  of  his  writings. 
He  believed  that  England  and  Holland,  whom  he  was  fond  of 
associating  together  as  one  in  interest  and  in  character,  united  *  by  a . 
common  care  and  concern  of  religion  and  liberty,'  would  render 
fruitful  for  the  general  good  the  settlements  which  Spain  was 
reducing  to  barrenness.  In  face  of  the  history  of  the  western 
world  since  that  day  can  it  be  contended  that  his  view  was  a  mis- 
taken one  ?  Even  if  Paterson  has  been  as  utterly  misguided  as  his 
critics  aver,  the  personal  characteristics  he  exhibited  lose  none  of 
their  heroic  quahty. 

The  truth,  moreover,  is  that  the  reproach  of  folly  cast  upon  the 
scheme  must  be  shared  by  all  who  gave  it  approval,  among  whom 
we  have  to  reckon  not  only  King  William  but  all  his  ministers. 
The  king  himself  declared  at  a  later  stage  that  one  consideration 
alone  prevented  him  from  lending  it  his  support — *  the  apprehen- 
sion of  an  European  w^ar  to  be  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  without 
a  single  ally.'  ^  A  colony  in  Central  America  was  the  dream  of 
Paterson' s  youth ;  he  expressly  states  that  he  first  conceived  the 
idea  in  1684,  no  less  than  fourteen  years  before  the  expedition 
sailed  from  Leith.  The  years  spent  by  him  in  the  West  Indies 
afforded  an  opportunity  which  an  active  and  observant  mind  was 
little  likely  to  let  slip.  The  buccaneers  were  then  the  predominant 
power  in  the  Spanish  Main,  and  although  Paterson's  detractors 
accounted  for  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  resources  of  that 
region  by  the  hypothesis  that  he  too  had  been  one  of  them,  pro- 
bably the  truth  is  that  he  met  with  some  of  the  buccaneers  in 
Jamaica  or  the  Bahamas  and  gathered  from  them  what  information 
he  could.  It  was  on  the  maps  he  furnished  and  by  the  aid  of  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  climate,  conditions,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  isthmus,  that  the  plans  of  the  expedition  were  finally  arranged  ; 

5  Paterson's  Proposals  of  a  Council  of  Trade,  quoted  by  Bannister,  vol.  i.  p.  cxxiv. 
«  William  III  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  1700.    Bannister,  vol.  i.  p.  xl. 
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while  the  hopes  of  success  cherished  by  its  chief  subscribers  were 
based  on  the  wide  influence  Paterson  was  known  to  exercise  in  the 
West  Indies— an  influence,  says  a  contemporary,  so  great  that 
wherever  he  should  be  settled,  thither  the  people  would  throng 
from  all  the  plantations  to  join  him.^  For  an  undertaking  so  vast, 
however,  other  qualifications  than  adequate  geographical  knowledge 
were  demanded  ;  business  experience  and  financial  skill  were  even 
more  indispensable,  and  these  were  the  very  points  in  which 
Paterson  held  an  unquestionable  superiority.  The  taste  for  finance 
runs  in  Scottish  veins  and  in  his  case  was  particularly  marked, 
while  the  endowment  of  nature  had  been  cultivated  by  study  and 
furthered  by  a  widely  varied  experience.  In  a  memoir  laid  before 
George  I  in  1714  a  statement  occurs  which  is  repeated  on  other 
occasions,  that  for  many  years  his  attention  had  been  devoted 
especially  to  '  matters  of  general  trade  and  public  revenues.'  We 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  touch  on  Paterson 's  dealings  with 
national  affairs  that  his  exceptional  capacity  was  fully  understood 
and  utilised  by  kings  and  ministers.  His  reputation  as  the  '  chief 
projector  '  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  taken  as  a  sufficient  proof 
of  his  financial  ability ;  nor  was  that  the  only  instance  in  which  he 
had  shown  the  breadth  of  his  conceptions  and  his  practical  skill. 
While  lords  of  the  Treasury  were  hardly  able  to  scrape  together 
money  for  the  most  urgent  necessities,  Paterson,  knowing  better 
the  resources  of  the  country,  was  not  afraid  to  undertake  that 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  should  be  easily  raised  for  the  company. 
His  confidence  was  grounded  on  previous  successes  and  was 
justified  by  the  event. 

The  Darien  Company,  or,  to  give  it  the  official  title,  the  Indian 
and  African  Company  of  Scotland,  was  designed  by  Paterson  first 
of  all  as  a  Scottish  enterprise.  He  hoped,  indeed,  to  benefit  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  nay,  the  world,  by  the  prosperous  issue  of 
his  project,  and  to  lay  it,  as  he  told  the  king,  '  at  the  footstool  of 
the  throne  ; '  but  his  mind,  long  exercised  by  the  wretched  condition 
and  great  need  of  his  native  country,  turned  to  Darien  first  of  all 
as  an  outlet  for  the  energy  and  trading  genius  of  her  sons.  There 
was  no  limit  to  his  faith  in  Scotland's  future.  Yet  patriotic  feeling 
did  not  tempt  him  to  favour  exclusion  and  monopoly ;  that  indeed 
would  have  been  to  deny  the  most  cherished  principles  of  his  life. 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  capital  was  reserved  expressly  for 
English  subscribers,  which  only  the  subsequent  opposition  of  the 
government  prevented  being  fully  taken  up.  That  opposition  was 
not  owing  to  any  doubt  of  the  colony's  financial  prospects  ;  it 
arose,  first,  from  the  jealousy  of  interested  traders ;  secondly,  and 
far  more  conclusively,  from  the  political  apprehensions  of  the  king. 
In   the  result   the  subscription   was  confined  almost  entirely  to 

.   .  "  .       ,.'  Bannister,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii,  .  - 
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Scotland,  for  even  on  the  continent  the  company's  agents  found 
themselves  hampered  by  diplomatic  warnings  to  the  eiffect  that 
the  enterprise  had  not  the  royal  sanction.  When  the  support  of 
English  capital  was  thus  withdrawn,  the  necessary  amount  was 
obtained  in  Scotland  without  difficulty.  So  far  the  efforts  of 
Paterson  had  been  uniformly  successful.  The  liberal  and  humane 
spirit  in  which  he  had  conceived  the  scheme  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  ideas  then  dominant.  *  Above  all,'  he  says,  *it  is 
needful  for  us  to  make  no  distinction  of  parties  in  this  great  and 
noble  undertaking,  hut  of  whatever  iiaiion  or  religion  a  mcmher,  if 
one  of  us,  he  ought  to  be  looked  upon  to  be  of  the  same  interest 
and  inclination.'  ^  But  before  all  the  preliminaries  of  the  matter 
had  been  adjusted,  serious  discouragements  had  befallen  him  and 
his  associates.  An  incident  occurred  not  only  unfortunate  for 
Paterson  but  calamitous  in  its  results  also  for  the  company.  His 
biographer  Bannister  thus  tells  the  story  : 

At  that  time  Holland  afforded  the  cheapest  and  best  supplies  of  all 
maritime  stores.  The  purchases  therefore  of  such  stores  were  to  be  made 
in  Amsterdam,  where  Paterson  was  well  known.  A  commission  was 
accordingly  given  to  him  and  two  other  persons  to  proceed  thither  for  the 
purpose,  the  money,  25,000/.,  being  placed  in  his  hands  to  secure  the 
suitable  remittance.  The  financial  operation  was  made  advantageously 
through  a  commercial  agent  long  familiar  with  Paterson,  but  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  three  commissioners  the  provision  thus  made  for  their  pur- 
chases had  disappeared.  The  faithless  agent  had  absconded  with  all  the 
money  !  By  means  of  great  activity  of  pursuit  a  large  portion  of  the  sum 
lost  was'recovered  ;  and  prompt  payment  from  his  own  resources  in  London 
much  reduced  the  company's  loss,  leaving  him  in  deplorable  distress.^ 

A  committee  of  two  directors,  one  of  whom  was  Principal 
Dunlop  of  Glasgow  College,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case, 
and  made  a  report  which  acquitted  Paterson  of  all  blame  except  in 
trusting  one  who  was  unworthy,  and  spoke  of  him  with  respect 
and  affection.  The  proposals  he  made  for  the  repayment  of  the 
deficiency,  amounting  to  about  8,000/.,  were  recommended  for  the 
company's  adoption.  The  affair,  nevertheless,  undermined  Pater- 
son's  authority.  The  guiding  and  controlling  part  he  had  hitherto 
played  was  withdrawn  from  him,  and  he  was  reduced  to  a  position 
in  which  his  counsels  were  continually  liable  to  be  overborne  by 
men  without  a  tithe  of  his  ability.  He  was  not  even  one  of  the 
council  to  whose  charge  the  interests  of  the  company  were 
entrusted.  The  mischievous  consequences  of  this  course  began 
speedily  to  manifest  themselves.  Under  Paterson's  management 
the  expedition  would  not  have  sailed,  as  it  did,  ill  supplied  with 
necessaries  for  the  voyage..  _  When  he  spoke  to  Captain  Pennicook 
q£  th^  desirability  of  ealling  a  council  before  they  set  sail, '  in  order  to 
®  Bannister,  vol.  i.  p,  xxxix.       -  ■  .        -     ^  Ibid,  vol,  i.  p.  xlviii. 
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consider  how  they  were  provided,'  he  was  answered  by  the  captain 
'  that  he  knew  his  business  and  the  instructions  he  had  to  follow.' 

Already  he  had  become  a  helpless  spectator  of  follies  he  was  not 
permitted  to  correct.  Opportunities  for  making  good  their  supplies 
were  over  and  over  again  thrust  aside  by  these  '  marine  chancellors/ 
as  Pater  son  calls  them.  *  It  troubled  me  exceedingly,'  he  writes, 
*  to  see  our  affairs  thus  turmoiled  and  disordered  by  tempers  and 
dispositions  as  boisterous  and  turbulent  as  the  elements  they  are 
used  to.'  The  climax  of  absurdity  was  reached  when,  some  system 
of  administration  having  to  be  arranged,  these  wiseacres  determined 
that  each  member  of  the  council  in  turn  should  be  president /or  a 
week,  '  though  I  urged  it  would  be  to  make  a  mere  game  of  the 
government  and  would  reduce  all  things  to  uncertainty  and 
contradictions.'  ^°  This  was  the  worst  of  the  long  catalogue  of 
blunders  that  rendered  the  prospect  hopeless  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  ruin  and  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  settlement, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  the  last.  The  goods  they  had  carried  with 
them  as  merchandise  were  found*  unsuitable,  the  directors  having 
committed  a  fault  of  which  English  trade  in  foreign  countries  is 
accused  in  our  own  day — an  inadequate  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
needs  and  likings  of  the  population.  Another  and  more  serious 
error  was  their  aggressive  policy,  which  gave  too  much  colour  to 
the  accusation  freely  made  against  them  of  buccaneering.  They 
seized  and  confiscated,  on  very  slight  pretexts,  vessels  that  came 
into  their  neighbourhood,  a  practice  which  made  enemies  for 
them  in  every  "West-Indian  settlement,  and  prompted  the  issue 
in  Jamaica  of  a  proclamation  declaring  that  by  settling  at  Darien 
they  had  broken  the  peace  entered  into  wdth  his  majesty's  allies, 
and  forbidding  therefore  all  his  subjects  to  hold  any  correspondence 
with  them.  This  was  the  crowning  blow,  for  it  represented  the 
attitude  of  determined  opposition  adopted  by  the  government  at 
home.  Though  not  unfriendly  to  the  Darien  project  as  such, 
William  III,  absorbed  in  the  struggle  with  France,  perceived  that 
the  Scottish  enterprise  in  Central  America  was  likely  to  raise  up 
new  difficulties  for  him  in  Europe.  Denounced  by  the  English 
government,  inadequately  supported  from  home,  and  hopelessly  ill- 
managed  on  the  spot,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  colony  soon 
collapsed.  One  bright  feature  there  was  in  the  midst  of  the  pre- 
vailing gloom,  the  manly  fortitude  with  which  Paterson  met  the 
calamity,  the  irretrievable  ruin  as  it  must  have  seemed  of  the  pro- 
ject upon  which  from  his  youth  he  had  built  up  the  most  splendid 
anticipations  of  good  fortune  for  his  native  country.  He  refused  to 
believe  in  its  ultimate  failure,  and  not  only  cherished  the  hope  of 
return  to  the  new  '  Caledonia  '  in  the  west,  but  wrote  letters  of 
heartiest  encouragement  to  those  who  were  still  keeping  possession 

.   ^^  Bannister,  vol.  i.  p.  Ix. 
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on  the  company's  behalf.  As  for  what  he  himself  had  suffered,  the 
obloquy  and  ' browbeatings '  which  'discomposed  his  mind  and 
broke  and  discouraged  his  thoughts,'  he  pathetically  writes :  '  My 
concern  of  spirit  is  such  that  I  could  not  only  join  with  those  who 
have  done  me  prejudice,  although  it  had  been  willingly,  but  even 
with  the  greatest  enemy  I  am  capable  of  having,  to  save  my  country 
and  secure  this  company.'  ^^  These  words  find  an  echo  in  the 
testimony  of  competent  observers.  A  despatch  from  the  duke  of 
Queensberry,  at  that  time  the  king's  commissioner  in  Scotland 
recorded  in  a  volume  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1774,^^  j^g^g  ^n 
interesting  allusion  to  Pater  son  from  which  it  is  apparent  that 
though  reduced  to  poverty  he  had  not  suffered  in  general  estimation. 
The  African  company,  we  there  learn,  had  appointed  a  committee 
of  seven  *  to  confer  with  Paterson  and  to  digest  in  writing  such 
things  as  they  shall  agree  upon  as  proper  to  be  demanded  in 
parliament.  .  .  .  The  poor  man  acts  with  great  diligence  and 
affection  to  the  king  and  country.  He  has  no  bye-end, 'and  loves 
this  Government  both  in  Church'  and  State.' 

It  was  in  1701,  when  three  abortive  expeditions  had  already 
been  sent  out,  that  Paterson  laid  before  the  king  a  *  proposal  to 
plant  a  colony  in  Darien,'  evidently  considering  the  ill-fortune  of 
these  earlier  efforts  merely  accidental  and  in  no  way  conclusive. 
His  'Proposal,'  an  eloquent  and  ably  reasoned  paper,  opens  with  an 
adroit  presentment  of  his  scheme  to  the  king's  mind  as  the  best 
method  of  checking  French  and  Spanish  aggression,  and  takes  a 
wide  survey  of  the  political  situation  in  Europe.  The  union  of  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  at  that 
moment  been  accomplished,  *  to  the  just  umbrage  of  all  thinking 
men.'  ^^  The  thought  of  the  peril  which  threatens  the  world  from 
this  combination  arouses  him  to  an  energetic  expression  of  '  what 
Europe,  and  especially  the  trading  part  of  it,  may  justly  expect,  if 
they  shall  be  so  stupid  and  insensible  as  to  allow  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  unite  the  purse  of  the  icorlcl  to  the  sword  of  France.''  ^^ 
This  was  an  argument  well  fitted  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  king, 
harmonising  as  it  did  with  the  ruling  ambitions  of  his  life ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  emphasis  with  which  he  declaims  against 
permitting  the  grand  confederacy  of  Europe  to  be  undermined  by  any 
crafty  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  for  then '  there  would  be 
no  probable  way  of  preventing  those  rich  and  potent  nations  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland  from  being  taken  by  the  bait,  from  prostituting 
themselves  to  the  feeding  upon  the  scraps  and  crumbs  that,  what- 
ever the  pretence  might  be,  should  for  this  very  purpose  be  thrown 
under  the  table  of  this  catholic  combination.'  ^^ 

"  Bannister,  vol.  i.  p.  xc. 
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No  historical  review  written  to-day  could  point  out  more  clearly 
than  Paterson  did  at  the  time  the  reasons  why  Spanish  authority 
in  America  collapsed  and  why  the  colonies  she  founded  there 
proved  of  so  little  utility  to  her.  He  put  his  finger  unerringly  upon 
the  weak  places  of  her  policy,  showing  how  all  her  glorious  opportu- 
nities were  nullified  by  political  and  economical  errors.  Indeed, 
his  criticism  of  national  qualities  and  defects  is  always  distinguished 
by  a  penetrating  shrewdness.  The  fatal  mistake  that  Spain  com- 
mitted he  finds  in  her  idea  that  protection  and  monopoly  are  the 
proper  methods  of  preserving  commerce,  and  in  her  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  true  sources  of  national  prosperity.  The  very  wealth 
that  might  have  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  take  the  first  place  in 
Europe,  had  by  mismanagement  contributed  to  their  ruin. 

For  [he  says]  by  their  prohibiting  any  other  psople  to  trade  or  so  much 
as  to  go  or  dwell  in  the  Indies,  they  have  not  only  lost  those  trades  they 
could  not  in  this  manner  profit  by,  grasp,  or  maintain,  but  they  have 
depopulated  and  ruined  their  own  country  therewith  ;  insomuch  that, 
properly  speaking,  the  Indies  7nay  be  said  rather  to  have  conquered  the 
Spa7iiards  than  that  they  have  conquered  the  Indies.  They  have  con- 
sumed their  nation's  and  people's  spirit  and  genius  by  those  two  unheard- 
of  and  monstrous  monopolies,  the  one  upon  the  neck  of  the  other,  viz. : 
that  of  the  very  souls  of  the  Spaniards  by  their  priests,  and  that  again  of 
the  Indies  by  the  Spaniards. ^^ 

As  an  illustration  of  what  he  here  insinuates  as  to  the  overgrown 
power  of  ecclesiastics,  he  states  that  the  yearly  revenues  of  the 
church  in  his  time  were  not  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  the 
lands  of  all  the  dominions  ruled  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

When  Paterson  comes  to  treat  of  the  means  by  which  the 
interests  of  England  in  the  Indies  are  to  be  secured,  he  lays  before 
the  king  a  very  comprehensive  and  detailed  account  of  the  ports, 
cities,  and  harbours  in  and  about  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  particulars 
that  are  chiefly  interesting  as  illustrating  his  thorough  study  of  the 
region  which  he  always  considered  the  natural  centre  of  the  world's 
commerce.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  the  nature  of  his  pro- 
posals for  the  administration  of  the  colony  when  it  shall  come  into 
being.  He  reiterates  his  detestation  of  prohibitions  and  exclusions, 
desiring  to  establish  free  ports  to  which  merchant  ships  may  come, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  without  restraint.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
design  that  the  freedom  and  self-government  of  the  natives  shall  be 
maintained  '  under  the  glorious  and  easy  protection  of  his  majesty,' 
and,  further,  that  immigration  shall  be  encouraged  and  naturaHsa- 
tion  made  easy  not  only  in  the  colony  but  in  Great  Britain  and  all 
her  territories  or  dominions.  Before  he  sums  up  his  argument 
Paterson  sketches  the  financial  basis  on  which  he  would  place  it, 
proposing  that  a  national  stock  of  2,400,000^.  should  be  raised  in 
"i  Bannister,  i.  129-131. 
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three  years,  although  contending  that  as  one  half  of  this  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  rest  might  remain  as  a  reserve  fund. 
How  the  holders  of  the  stock  are  to  be  recouped,  he  works  out  with 
much  minuteness,  and  before  passing  from  the  subject  suggests  that 

since  the  experience  gained  and  discoveries  made  in  the  late  expeditions 
and  attempt  of  the  Scots  may  doubtless  be  of  great  advantage  and  use  to 
any  future  attempt  of  this  nature, 

their  loss  should  be  refunded  out  of  the  success  of  the  new  design. 
This  treatment  of  Scotland  would  be,  he  thinks,  a  more  effective 
sprt  of  conquest  than  had  been  talked  of  by  some, 

since  by  this  means  not  only  the  heads,  hands,  and  civil  industry  of  that 
kingdom,  but  likewise  of  Ireland,  may  be  effectually  added  towards  the 
strengthening  of  this  centre  nation,  and  consequently  of  the  common  cause, 
instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  no  small  part  of  our  weakness  and  left  as  a 
back  door  for  the  entrance  of  mischief  upon  every  critical  juncture.'^ 

Such  were  the  leading  features  of  the  Darien  plan  as  Pater  son 
conceived  it,  and  we  venture  to  assert  that,  however  they  may  be 
regarded,  no  one  can  justly  find  in  them  either  the  reckless  gambler 
or  the  harebrained  schemer.  Its  projector  was  neither,  but  a  man 
of  trained  business  capacity  and  of  statesmanlike  views.  He  was  a 
convinced  free-trader  at  a  time  when  monopoly  was  deemed  the 
only  road  to  commercial  success ;  and  the  liberality  of  his  ideas 
was  equally  manifest  in  the  treatment  he  proposed  for  the  native 
races.  It  may  well  be  that  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  shut 
out  the  possibility  of  success.  Yet  from  the  very  failure  of  his 
cherished  ambitions  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  his  personal 
character  gained  lustre,  for  neither  poverty  nor  obloquy  could  make 
him  other  than  the  patient  and  devoted  servant  of  his  country. 

Passing  now  from  the  story  of  Darien,  we  turn  to  a  much  more 
important  series  of  events,  in  which  the  place  taken  by  Paterson 
has  never  been  sufficiently  acknowledged — those,  namely,  which 
led  up  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  accomplished  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  No  union  of  nations  has  ever  been  more 
completely  successful,  because  none  was  ever  based  on  a  more 
entire  community  of  interests,  or  was  more  inevitably  suggested  by 
natural  conditions.  This  issue  was  desired  by  the  best  and  wisest 
in  both  nations  as  likely  to  conduce  to  their  common  prosperity, 
and  upon  this  point  they  could  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  experience. 
Under  the  Commonwealth  the  government  of  England  and  Scotland 
had  been  in  one  hand,  with  a  resultant  advantage  which  had  been 
particularly  realised  in  matters  of  trade.  With  the  Eestoration, 
amidst  other  changes,  this  condition  of  things  was  reversed, 
apparently  rather  from  a  notion  that  whatever  had  been  done  by 
Cromwell    ought  to   be   undone  than  from    any   settled    policy. 

.:  .'^^  Bannister,  i.  154, 
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"William  III  repeatedly  expressed  his  sense  of  the  desirability  of  the 
union ;  if  only  time  had  been  granted  him,  with  sufficient  leisure 
from  his  undertakings  in  Europe,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  devoted  his  energies  to  its  accomplishment.  On  7  March 
1689  he  sent  a  letter  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  estates  of  Scot- 
land, which  proves  his  conviction  of  its  necessity ;  while  the  address 
sent  in  reply  by  the  estates  expresses  the  desire  that  both  kingdoms 
may  become  '  one  body  politic,  one  nation  to  be  represented  in  one 
parliament.' 

The  union  under  the  Protector  had  one  unfortunate  feature— it 
was  the  fruit  of  conquest :  that  which  was  effected  fifty  years  later, 
and  settled  the  bitter  contention  of  centuries,  was  to  have  the  surer 
foundation  of  mutual  concession  and  agreement.  Yet  there  were 
many  difficulties  to  be  faced,  both  in  the  one  country  and  in  the 
other.  The  chief  of  these  arose  from  the  state  of  feeling  in  Scotland, 
a  feeling  rather  of  grievance  against  England  than  of  settled  con- 
viction that  a  union  was  undesirable.  No  doubt  there  was  considerable 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  attempt  to  force  the 
episcopalian  form  of  church  government  on  Scotland  might  be 
renewed,  but  this  was  a  difficulty  against  which  it  was  perceived 
that  securities  might  be  taken.  A  further  objection  raised  by  some 
was  that  their  country  had  already  been  sufficiently  drained  by  the 
perpetual  recourse  to  London  for  places  and  preferments,  without 
adding  further  to  the  mischief  by  sending  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment at  Westminster.  In  order  to  understand  the  realities  of  the 
situation,  the  social  condition  of  Scotland  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  collapse  of  the  Darien  scheme,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  extend 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  open  new  outlets  for  its  enterprise, ' 
had  come  as  a  heavy  blow  to  an  already  impoverished  people.  A 
Scottish  patriot,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  describes  the  condition  of  the 
land  as  one  of  great  misery  and  wretchedness.  It  was  but  one 
deplorable  feature  of  the  case,  as  he  describes  it,  that  two  hundred 
thousand  sturdy  beggars  were  living  within  its  borders  '  in  a  com- 
munity without  law,  religion,  marriage,  or  any  of  the  civilising 
restraints  of  domestic  life.'  Fletcher  further  considered  that  the 
only  feasible  method  of  dealing  with  this  mass  of  unemployed  men 
was  to  drive  them  to  labour  in  a  state  of  literal  slavery.  Almost 
universally,  too,  throughout  Scotland  it  was  believed  that  the  failure 
of  the  Darien  enterprise  was  due  more  to  the  opposition  of  the 
English  government  than  to  any  other  cause,  a  belief  not  unnatural 
under  the  circumstances.  It  was  the  age  of  that  system  of  com- 
mercial restraints,  monopolies,  and  exclusions,  against  which  the 
invective  of  Pater  son  was  ceaselessly  directed,  but  which  remained 
the  cherished  delusion  of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  Each 
was  to  grow  rich  on  the  impoverishment  and  ruin  of  the  rest.  The 
doctrine  of  our  '  enhghtened  merchant '  was  a  very  different  one. 
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He  contended  that  *  there  is  not  any  one  part  or  piece  of  trade  in 
the  world  but  might  and  would  prosper  better  without  than  in  a 
monopoly,'  and  that  *  trade  is  and  will  be  capable  of  increasing 
trade,  money  of  begetting  money,  and  one  improvement  of  making 
way  for  another  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  ^^  In  matters  of  trade 
England  had  treated  her  northern  neighbour  as  jealously  as  she  had 
herself  been  treated  by  other  nations,  and  the  desire  which  Scotland 
naturally  felt  to  share  an  extended  commerce  had  thus  been  baulked. 
The  obstruction  placed  in  the  way  of  the  founding  of  the  new 
Caledonia  was  felt  to  be  a  last  straw,  an  injury  put  on  a  poor  and 
struggling  country  by  a  rich  and  powerful  rival.  It  revived  the 
hateful  memory  of  past  ages  of  strife,  and  thus  engendered  a  state 
of  feeling  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  spirit  of  union.  For 
we  have  reason  to  know,  says  Paterson,  *  that  angry  men  are  never 
lit  for  business,  but  least  of  all  in  angry  times.'  Disinclined,  how- 
ever, as  the  Scotch  thus  were  to  the  idea  of  a  closer  approach, 
their  conviction  was,  and  had  long  been,  that  the  union  was  essential 
for  the  proper  development  of  their  country.  In  the  '  Wednesday 
Club  Dialogues,'  a  work  of  Paterson's,  several  of  the  interlocutors 
affirm  and  reaffirm  that,  before  the  recent  discords,  opinion  in 
Scotland  had  been  almost  universally  favourable  to  a  union,  and 
that  *  now,'  in  1706,  '  there  is  not  a  man  of  consequence  in  Scotland 
against  it,  the  only  question  being  what  kind  of  union  it  should  be.'  ^^ 
It  was  not  unnatural,  when  the  subject  was  in  discussion,  that 
a  great  body  of  opinion  in  Scotland  should  favour  rather  such  a 
union  as  would  involve  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  the  national 
tradition  than  one  amounting  to  entire  incorporation.  In  the 
*  Dialogues '  already  mentioned  a  scheme  for  a  federal  union  in 
accordance  with  these  ideas  is  sketched  out,  of  which  the  principal 
points  are,  {a)  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  united  in  the  same 
successor,  but  have  their  separate  parliaments  and  judicatures  ; 
(b)  that  the  management  of  what  may  relate  to  them  in  common 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  common  council  or  committee  consisting 
of  ten  or  twelve  of  each  nation  ;  (c)  that  the  taxes  respectively 
borne  by  them  should  be  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time  by  mutual 
consent ;  and  {d)  that  in  all  matters  of  trade  the  rights  of  the  two 
nations  should  be  equal.  To  Paterson  this  plan  did  not  appear 
likely  to  offer  the  prospect  of  a  lasting  settlement,  but  rather  of 
continued  division :  he  found  in  it  the  spirit  of  separation.  Al- 
though no  one  was  more  devoted  to  his  country,  he  was  capable  of 
rising  superior  not  only  to  local  prejudice  but  even  to  overstrained 
patriotic  sentiment  in  order  to  secure  substantial  and  permanent 
advantages  for  Scotland.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances and  resources  of  both  kingdoms,  he  did  not  find  in  either 
of  them  what  should  necessitate  or  justify  separation.  He  was 
»  Bannister,  i.  58.  "  Ibid.  i.  174. 
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convinced  that  for  both  an  entire  or  incorporating  union  was  the 
true  way  of  prosperity,  that  such  an  amalgamation  would  bring 
additional  strength  and  glory  to  England  and  give  to  the  Scottish 
people  opportunities  of  development  such  as  they  had  never  known. 
He  drew  from  the  experience  of  the  states  then  existing  in  a 
confederacy  of  provinces  or  cantons  a  conclusion  adverse  to  such 
an  arrangement,  declaring  that  the  wisest  persons  in  those  coun- 
tries *  do  daily  desire  that  their  governments  were  more  of  a  piece, 
and  are  sufficiently  apprehensive  that  those  different  and  interfering 
parts  and  interests  shall  one  time  or  other  be  their  ruin.'  ^° 

The  account  the  *  Dialogues  '  contain  of  the  various  efforts  put 
forth  from  time  to  time  to  secure  more  complete  union  and  of  the 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  those  efforts,  is  a  contribution  to  history 
the  value  of  which  has  been  overlooked.     The  writer  -traces  the 
story  from  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  I  to  the  English 
crown.     That  was  a  moment  when  a  complete  union  might  have 
seemed  a  natural  and  almost  inevitable  consequence.     But  such 
union  as  was  then  effected  was  very  far  from  complete— a  misfor- 
tune for  which  Paterson  blames  the  intrigues  of  some  of  the  king's 
followers,  who  had  a  pretended  zeal  in  public  for  the  preservation  of 
sovereignties,  independencies,  and  the  like,  and  in  private  were  in- 
fluenced by  a  doubt  whether  they  could  be  as  considerable  in  a 
united  nation  as  in  one  divided.     The  commissioners  appointed  in 
1604  to  treat  of  the  matter  agreed  substantially  on  the  abolition  of 
all  hostile  laws  and  with  them  the  memory  of  hostilities  on  the 
borders ;  on  a  reciprocal  naturalisation ;  and  on  a  community  of 
trading  interests.    It  was  on  the  latter  point  their  conclusions  were 
least  satisfactory:  *they  clogged  it,'  says  Paterson  characteristically, 
*  with  several  perplexed  restraints,  impositions,  and  exclusions,'  and 
even  thus  the  proposal  of  a  commercial  union  was  rejected  by  the 
English  parliament.     It  is  to  the  consequent  discontent  aroused 
among  the  Scottish  people  that  he  attributes  the  outbreak  in  1639 
of  the  troubles  in  the  north  that  continued  to  vex  both  kingdoms 
for  nearly  twenty  years.     This  state  of  things  had  its  end  under 
the  Commonwealth.     A  more  perfect  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
was  the  necessary  result  of  Cromwell's  victories.     But  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  were  not  content  to  leave  the  union  on  such  a 
footing,  the  mere  fruit  of  conquest ;  in  October  1651  therefore,  a 
month  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  they  appointed  eight  of  their 
number  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  estates  of  Scotland  on  the 
subject.     The  representatives  of  the  two  kingdoms  succeeded  in 
arriving  at  an  agreement,  but  before  the  Bill  founded  on  it  reached 
the  stage  of  report,  the  Long  Parliament  was  turned  out  of  doors 
by  Cromwell.    The  Protector,  however,  believing  in  the  necessity  of 
the  union,  completed  by  his  own  decree  what  was  thus  interrupted 

^  Bannister,  i.  175. 
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in  course  of  enactment.  An  ordinance  dated  12  April  1654  declared 
all  the  dominions  and  territories  belonging  to  Scotland  to  be  *  hereby 
incorporated  into,  constituted,  established  and  confirmed  one  com- 
munity with  England.'     Thirty  representatives  were  to  serve  for 
Scotland  in  parliament ;  the  arms  of  the  northern  kingdom  were  to 
be  received  into  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  badge  of  the 
union  ;  trade  was  to  be  freed  or  placed  under  equal  conditions.   The 
state  of  Scotland  under  this  arrangement  is  thus  described  by  one 
of  the  interlocutors  in  the  *  Dialogues : '  '  This  nation  was  never 
more  eaSy  and  happy  in  itself,  nor  justice  more  impartially  ad- 
ministered.'^^     The  Restoration  again  brought  disorder  into  the 
relations  of  the  two  peoples ;  once  more  Scotland  had  to  complain 
both  of  religious  intolerance  and  of  unfair  interference  with  trade. 
Several  attempts  made  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  century  to  re- 
move these  obstacles  to  national  concord  were  ineffectual ;  so  that 
when  the  government  of  Queen  Anne  took  up  the  question,  it  was 
with  this  condition  of  grievance  and  discontent  they  had  to  deal. 
We  can  discern  Paterson's  mind  on  the  subject  in  the  heads  for  a 
union  drawn  up  in  the  '  Dialogues.'    Substantially  they  are  (1)  That 
England   and   Scotland   should  be   united  into   one  kingdom  of 
*  Britain ; '  (2)  that  there  should  be  but  one  parliament,  Scotland 
being  represented  in  both  Houses;  (3)  that  the  forms  of  church 
government,  as  well  as  the  municipal  laws  and  judicatures,  should 
remain  unaltered ;  (4)  that  trade  should  be  free  and  unrestricted, 
duties  of  all  kinds  being  made  equal  for  both  nations  ;  and  (5)  that 
a  fund  should  be  provided  to  be  *  an  equivalent  to  Scotland  for  the 
present  debts  of  England.'     Paterson  adds  to  this  an  estimate  of 
the  revenues  and  debts  of  the  two  nations,  and  further  he  points 
to  the  necessity,  if  success  were  to  crown  their  efforts  and  desires, 
that  there  should  be  *  a  Union  spirit '  in  both  parties.     For  those, 
he  says,  *  who  would  cordially  treat  of  a  Union  ought  not  to  range 
themselves  on  one  side  or  other,  but  be  for  both ;  not  on  the  part 
of  England,  nor  upon  that  of  Scotland,  as  abstractedly  taken, 
but  on  that  of  Britain.'  2-    He  answers  with  admirable  force  the 
narrow-minded  objections  of  some  English  traders  who  feared  to 
be  absolutely  ruined  by  the  abolition  of  commercial  restrictions  on 
others ;  such  people,  he  says  truly,  consider  trade  *  only  as  a  little 
monopoly  or  intrigue,  not  as  the  general  scope  of  the  industry  of 
the  world.'  ^^    But  before  the  close  of  the  *  Dialogues,'  which  are 
simply  the  ideas  of  Paterson  stated  in  a  dramatic  form,  he  rises  to 
a  larger  view  of  the  union  of  the  empire,  that  it  may  include  *  what 
other  dominions  the  queen  either  hath  or  shall  have.' 

A  desire  to  further  the  work  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  government  led  Paterson  to  publish  this  treatise,  most  effectual 
for  its  purpose  and  serving  to  remind  ministers  that  in  him  they 
='  Bannister,  i.  187-203.  .  22  j^,^-^.  i.  219.  ^s  jj;^.  i  242. 
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had  an  able  and  sympathetic  coadjutor,  especially  qualified  to  in- 
struct and  win  over  opinion  in  Scotland. 

The  commissioners  were  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
understood  the  national  finances  more  thoroughly  than  Pater  son. 
They  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  therefore  to  be  their  agent  and  to 
make  himself  useful  in  the  negotiations.  The  record  of  his  services 
there  remains  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  containing 
five  letters,  with  a  statement  on  the  revenue,  now  printed  in  the 
collection  of  his  biographer  Bannister.  These  letters  present  with 
closely  reasoned  and  sinewy  logic  the  case  for  union  already  set  out 
in  the  *  Dialogues,'  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  would 
probably  never  have  been  preserved,  after  the  first  use  to  which 
they  were  dedicated,  had  not  a  Mr.  Dupre,  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
Paterson,  taken  pains  to  bring  them  together  into  one  manuscript 
for  his  *  worthy  master's  library,  that  they  might  remain  a  monu- 
ment to  posterity.'  The  same  friend  in  his  short  dedicatory 
preface  uses  perhaps  the  language  of  exaggeration  when  he  declares 
that  these  writings  bore  such  weight  with  the  commissioners  as  to 
be  the  compass  they  steered  by  ;  yet  his  judgment  at  all  events  is 
confirmed  in  substance  by  the  last  act  of  the  independent  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  which  recommended  "William  Paterson  to  the 
consideration  of  the  government  for  his  great  services  in  regard  to 
the  union.  This  single  fact  might  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
calumnies  which  have  taken  the  place  of  righteous  judgment. 

The  efforts  of  Paterson  to  secure  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
do  not  stand  alone  as  a  manifestation  of  devotion  to  the  prosperity 
of  his  native  country,  for  already  in  1701  he  had  published  his 
*  Proposals  for  a  Council  of  Trade.'  That  this  work  was  certainly 
his,  internal  evidence  would  be  sufficient  to  prove,  even  were  it  not 
put  beyond  doubt  by  the  allusions  of  contemporaries  which  need 
not  be  cited  here ;  yet,  until  a  quite  recent  date,  it  was  generally 
attributed  to  Law— the  antithesis  of  its  author  both  in  ideas  and  in 
character.  The  proposals  are  comprehensive  and  statesmanlike, 
but  their  chief  interest  now  lies  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
social  condition  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  wisely  humane  spirit  in 
which  they  approach  the  problems  of  the  time.  Their  main  object 
is  stated  in  a  sentence  :  it  was  '  to  put  the  home  and  foreign 
industry  of  this  kingdom  upon  a  solid  or  steady  foot  of  future 
improvement,'  and  to  effect  this  by  the  establishment  of  a 
council  appointed  by  parliament,  provided  with  ample  funds  from 
taxation,  and  endowed  with  the  widest  powers  that  could  be  exer- 
cised by  a  department  of  state.  Among  the  principal  tasks  that 
were  to  be  laid  upon  them  were,  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes 
relating  to  trade,  *  judging  therein  by  the  law-merchant  and  that  of 
the  sea,'  as  known  and  practised  in  the  most  considerable  countries 
and  cities  of  Christendom ;  to  grant  encouragements  and  rewards 
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such  as  might  promote  trade  and  industry ;  to  organise  the  chari- 
ties of  the  kingdom ;  to  deal  with  fraudulent  crime  and  with 
mendicancy ;  to  regulate  weights  and  measures,  and  have  the 
general  oversight  of  the  Mint.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
unhesitating  was  Paterson's  beHef  that  free  trade  is  the  best  com- 
mercial policy,  a  doctrine  in  which  he  was  a  century  and  a  half  in 
advance  of  his  time.  He  does  indeed  propose  that  the  duties  on 
*  all  foreign  liquors  and  commodities  not  fit  to  be  manufactured  or 
meliorated  in  this  kingdom,  among  which  sugar  and  tobacco  may 
be  reckoned,  may  be  doubled,'  but  even  this  provision  he  is  for 
mitigating  as  much  as  may  be  by  putting  the  duty  rather  by  way 
of  excise  on  consumption  than  on  the  merchant  and  navigation ; 
with  this  exception  and  a  duty  of  one  per  cent.,  as  '  entry-money,' 
he  would  have  *  the  trade,  navigation,  shipping,  and  fishings  of  this 
nation  discharged  of  and  for  ever  free  of  all  manner  of  duties  and 
impositions.'  ^^  The  restraints,  prohibitions,  monopolies,  exclusions, 
and  pre-emptions,  then  obstructing  and  embarrassing  commerce, 
Paterson  regarded  as  arising  from  the  separate  interest  of  particular 
men  being  set  before  that  of  the  public.  He  states  very  clearly  the 
distinction  which  may  exist  between  different  methods  of  raising 
the  same  amount  of  revenue,  arguing  that  taxes  on  the  industry  or 
increase  have  a  pernicious  effect,  while  reasonable  and  moderate 
duties  on  the  consumption  are  often  so  far  from  being  hurtful  to  a 
country  in  general  that  they  naturally  encourage  frugality  in  the 
rich  and  industry  in  the  poor.  No  more  need  be  added  to  what 
has  already  been  said  in  some  of  the  preceding  pages  about  Pater- 
son's free-trade  opinions.  We  may  turn  rather  to  that  part  of  the 
treatise  which  deals  with  the  punishment  of  crime,  where  the 
originality  of  his  ideas  and  his  aloofness  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
age  are  even  more  apparent. 

The  nineteenth  century  had  proceeded  far  on  its  course  before 
the  punishment  of  death  for  theft  was  abolished,  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  the  savagery  of  such  laws  was 
vehemently  denounced  by  Paterson.  He  perceived  them  to  be  as 
ineffectual  as  they  were  cruel,  and  contended  that  in  every  age  and 
country  where  the  laws  were  most  sanguinary,  the  crimes  were 
most  frequent  and  abominable. 

We  in  this  nation  [he  says]  have  had  our  part  of  experience  both  of 
the  weakness  and  pernicious  consequences  of  unjust  and  bloody  laws,  and 
particularly  in  this  matter  of  the  punishment  of  theft ;  for  had  the  laws 
with  relation  to  this  been  as  much  founded  on  reason  and  due  considera- 
tion as  they  have  been  in  passion,  prejudice,  and  violence,  they  would  not 
only  have  been  much  more  effectual,  but  the  nation  had  been  free  of  the 
guilt  and  blood  in  which  by  this  meg-ns  it  hath  been  involved.^-^ 

"  Bannister,  i.  20.  ...---.  ss  J6w7.  i.  83. 
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The  punishment  of  the  thief,  he  suggested,  should  not  exceed 
the  restitution  of  the  amount  fourfold  and  the  putting  of  him  to 
hard  labour  for  three  years,  or,  where  restitution  was  not  possible, 
he  should  be  condemned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  years  more. 
Paterson  urged  further  that  the  object  should  be  not  only  *to  un- 
learn criminals  their  trade  of  thievery,  but  to  learn  them  another,' 
so  that  the  country,  instead  of  losing  her  children  and  contracting 
the  guilt  of  their  blood,  might  reap  good  fruit  from  their  labours, 
and  afterwards  receive  them  with  open  arms. 

There  was,  however,  one  class  of  crime  for  which  he  proposed  not 
mitigation  but  increase  of  penalty,  a  class  which  too  often  in  his 
day  as  in  our  own  has  escaped  even  the  reproach  of  criminality. 
*  Bribery,  cheating,  designed  cheating,  wilful  bankruptcy,  and  fraud,' 
is  Paterson's  enumeration  of  this  species  of  iniquity,  and  he  calls 
upon  the  government  to  mete  out  even-handed  justice  to  great 
thieves  as  well  as  little  ones»  He  protests  at  the  same  time  against 
the  harsh  treatment  of  poor  and  honest  debtors,  as  if  they  stood  on 
the  same  footing  with  fraudulent  bankrupts — a  kind  of  treatment, 
he  remarks,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
petitions  of  the  prayer  of  every  Christian.  A  new  order  of  thieves 
he  finds  in  the  professional  beggars  with  whom  Scotland  was  then 
particularly  infested.  One  of  the  objects  of  his  proposed  council  of 
trade  is  to  take  these  idle  and  dissolute  people  firmly  in  hand  and 
train  them  to  labour.  We  get  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Scottish  people  at  this  time  by  his  estimate  of  the 
population  and  the  rate  of  expense  at  which  different  classes  live. 
He  puts  the  population  at  600,000,  and  their  total  consumption  at 
3,400,000L  sterling  per  annum,  of  which,  according  to  his  calcula- 
tion, 150,000  might  consume  about  1,800,000L,  or  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  Sd,  per  week  per  head,  while  of  the  remainder  one  third  might 
spend  about  Is.  9d.  sterling  per  head  per  week,  one  third  about 
Is.  Ad.,  while  the  rest  *  do  little  more  than  half  live,'  spending 
about  ll6?.  per  head  per  week.  The  total  burden  upon  Scotland  in 
direct  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  poor  he  estimates  at  not 
less  than  135,000^.  and  not  more  than  170,000L 

It  is  not  needful  for  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon  this  treatise  in 
further  detail,  but  we  must  not  pass  from  it  without  remarking  the 
passages  dealing  with  coinage,  a  subject  on  which  the  writer's  ideas 
were  those  of  a  sound  economist.  Only  a  few  years  before,  at  the 
time  of  the  re-coinage,  there  had  been  a  struggle  between  the 
adherents  of  an  honest  currency  and  the  tricksters  who  thought 
a  national  profit  was  to  be  gained  by  debasing  or  altering  the 
denomination  of  the  current  money,  as  well  as  between  free-traders 
and  those  who  wished  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  commercial  experience  of  Paterson  had  brought  home 
to  him  the. futility  of  such  expedients,  and  he  accordingly  took  an 
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active  part  on  that  side  of  the  controversy  which  fortunately 
carried  the  day.  Truly  admirable  and  noteworthy  also  was  the 
counsel  he  addressed  to  the  Scottish  people  as  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  behoved  them  to  address  themselves  to  the  questions  in 
dispute  between  them  and  the  sister  country.  He  knew  how  deeply 
the  iron  had  entered  into  their  souls  in  the  Darien  failure,  and  how 
universal  was  their  conviction  that  the  disaster  was  in  the  main 
attributable  to  English  interference.  He  entirely  shared  their  feel- 
ing, yet  nevertheless  urged  them  to  remember  that, 

whatever  the  nature  of  our  treatment  or  the  aggravations  may  have  been, 
the  sense  we  ought  to  have  of  our  present  condition,  of  our  country,  of 
posterity,  religion,  liberty,  and  all  that  is  or  can  be  dear  to  men  or  nations, 
ought  to  oblige  us  in  this  time  of  our  adversity,  distress,  and  danger  to 
have  recourse  to  the  dictates  of  our  reason,  and  not  to  give  way  to  or 
indulge  our  passions,  but  to  calm  and  compose  our  minds  so  as  to  become 
capable  of  advising  about  and  thinking  of  a  remedy  or  redress.^^ 

In  such  counsel  he  only  recommended  to  others  what  he  himself 
practised. 

The  crowning  effort  of  Pater  son's  financial  genius  was  his  plan 
for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  which  he  embodied  in  a 
treatise  published  in  1717,  two  years  before  his  death,  and  purport- 
ing to  contain  the  further  proceedings  of  the  *  Wednesday  Club  in 
Friday  Street.'  The  general  state  of  the  country  was  at  the  time 
uneasy  and  troubled,  and  Paterson  might  aptly  enough  have  chosen 
for  his  pamphlet  the  title  subsequently  used  by  a  more  famous 
man,  the  author  of  *  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents.'  For 
he  intended  by  it  more  than  a  mere  instruction  to  the  Treasury ;  it 
expressed  his  sense  of  what  was  needful  to  secure  prosperity  and 
domestic  peace  for  Great  Britain.  He  traced  the  unhappy  position 
of  affah's  chiefly  to  the  burden  of  heavy  debts  and  taxes,  a  burden 
always  growing  in  weight  while  no  attempt  was  being  made  to  put 
the  national  credit  on  a  sounder  basis.  The  only  effectual  means 
he  conceived  to  be  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  or  rather  of  the 
public  revenue  '  now  mortgaged  or  anticipated  for  sums  advanced 
at  more  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  amounting  to 
37,334,830?.' 27  He  rightly  considered  that  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  the  English  government  was  extravagant  and  monstrous, 
and  such  as  could  not  be  exacted  of  any  nation  that  took  care  of 
its  credit.  Eemarking  that  the  Dutch,  to  whose  example  he  is  fond 
of  referring  on  many  points,  have  money  at  three  per  cent,  or 
under,  simply  by  the  punctuahty  of  their  payments,  he  finds  an 
illustration  of  a  successful  redemption  of  debt  where  few  nowadays 
would  think  of  looking  for  it — in  papal  history.  The  method  adopted 
by  Pope  Innocent  XI  is  substantially  that  which  he  recommends. 

2«  Bannister,  i.  101-102.^  "  Ibid.  ii.  114-115. 
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Pope  Innocent  XI,  about  thirty  years  ago,  reduced  the  four  per 
cent,  debt  to  three  :  he  first  provided  three  or  four  millions  of  crowns  in 
specie,  then  issued  out  a  declaration  signifying  that  such  of  the  creditors 
or  others  as  were  willing  to  leave  their  money  on  a  general  fund  at  a 
half  per  cent,  every  two  months  might  bring  in  the  same  by  a  day  limited, 
after  which  he  would  allow  no  higher  rate  of  interest ;  but  that,  in  the 
meantime,  those  who  chose  rather  to  have  their  money  might  come  and 
receive  it.  .  .  .  Not  one  of  them  came  to  receive  it,  since  others  came  in 
and  gave  four  or  five  per  cent,  advance  at  the  very  time  of  the  redemption, 
and  in  less  than  six  months  these  same  securities  at  Rome  were  at  eleven 
or  twelve  per  cent,  advance,  and  afterwards  rose  still  higher.^^ 

The  public  debt  of  the  country  is  set  out  by  Paterson  in  the 
fullest  detail,  the  interest  annually  due  on  the  various  stocks  and 
annuities  being  specified,  with  a  statement  of  the  innumerable 
duties  severally  appropriated  to  meet  it.  The  account  is  too 
voluminous  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  here,  but  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  notice  Paterson's  estimate  of  the  total  of  the  public  obliga- 
tions existing  in  March  1717.  The  total  public  debt  at  that  time 
he  puts  at  49,410,000L,  of  which  44,540,000L  was  provided  for  by 
duties  and  taxes  mortgaged,  besides  4,870,000Z.  *  deficiency  and  ar- 
rears '  for  which  no  fund  was  set  aside.  The  amount  is  a  startling 
one  when  we  consider  that  it  was  the  accumulation  of  about 
twenty-five  years,  a  direct  consequence  of  the  prolonged  struggle 
with  France ;  nor  is  it  less  so  w^hen  we  think  what  proportion  it 
bore  to  the  trade  and  resources  of  the  country.  The  difficulties  of 
a  wholesale  redemption  are  not  ignored  by  Paterson,  but  the  objec- 
tions to  he.  expected  from  interested  classes  are  fairly  met  by 
argument,  while  the  certainty  of  success  in  a  bold  and  straight- 
forward course  is  taken  to  be  absolute.  Since  Paterson's  day 
England  has  had  many  great  financiers,  in  office  and  out  of  it  ; 
experience  has  been  developed  in  many  great  exigencies ;  but  the 
scheme  which  he  framed  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt 
has  been  pronounced  by  a  leading  financial  authority  of  our  own 
time  to  be  '  faultless.'  ^'-^ 

Much  of  the  interest  of  this  last  pamphlet  of  Paterson's  lifetime 
is  to  be  found  in  its  digressions.  The  writer  resorts  to  the  history 
of  the  Bank,  and  shows  how  serious  were  the  difficulties  placed  in 
its  founders'  way  by  the  spirit  of  mere  obstruction.  On  this  point 
he  speaks  from  his  own  experience.  This  particular  piece  of  history 
is  well  known  from  other  sources,  but  the  reputation  of  William  III 
for  prescience  and  statesmanship  receives  additional  support  from 
Paterson's  testimony  that  only  the  direct  interference  of  the  king 
succeeded  in  pressing  the  matter  on  his  ministers.  Official 
obstruction  on  the  part  of  *  those  of  the  Revenue,'  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  whom  favoured  the  eluding  of  the  coinage  difficulty  by 

28  Bannister,  ii.  53-54.  ^9  Economist,  23  Oct.  1858. 
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tampering .  with  the  standard  of  the  coin,  is  again  the  cause  to 
which  he  attributes  the  long  delay  of  the  re- coinage  and  the  conse- 
quent vast  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  operation.  How  great  a 
confusion  then  prevailed  before  ministers  could  be  induced  to  move^ 
is  shown  by  a  lively  description : 

Guineas  on  a  sudden  rose  to  305.  per  piece  or  more  :  all  currency  of 
other  money  was  stopped;  hardly  any  had  wherewith  to, pay;  public 
securities  sunk  to  about  a  moiety  of  their  original  value,  and  buyers  hard 
to  be  found  even  at  those  prices  ;  no  man  knew  what  he  was  worth  ;  the 
course  of  trade  and  correspondency  almost  universally  stopped :  the  poorer 
sort  of  people  plunged  into  inexpressible  distress,  and,  as  it  were,  left 
perishing,  whilst  even  the  richer  had  hardly  wherewith  to  go  to  market 
for  obtaining  the  common  conveniences  of  life.^^ 

A  pamphlet  on  the  *  Diseases  incident  to  Coin,*  dedicated  to 
John  Locke,  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Bannister  to  Paterson,  with  much 
inherent  probability,  and  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  vigour  with 
which  the  best  minds  of  the  seventeenth  century  grasped  and  con- 
tended for  the  principles  of  a  sound  political  economy.  It  is  a 
striking  and  picturesque  exposure  of  the  abuses  prevalent  in  those 
days  of  clipping  and  false  coining,  as  well  as  of  the  dreadful  condi- 
tion to  which  English  money  had  been  reduced  before  the  heroic 
remedy  of  the  re- coinage  was  undertaken,  while  it  shows  clearly 
how  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood  were  the  essential  principles 
underlying  the  problem. 

Thus  it  happened  :  we  tacitly  determined  by  our  general  practice  that 
a  clipped  shilling  was  of  equal  value  to  an  undipped  one.  .  .  .  We  forgot 
that  one  ounce  was  equal  to  another,  and  that  two  half-ounces  were  equal 
to  one  whole  one ;  and  so,  being  content  to  take  halves  for  wholes,  we 
were  put  upon  accordingly.  What  the  remedy  is  I  scarce  need  name. 
Every  reader  sees  that  if  our  disease  be  the  inequality  of  our  coin,  the  cure 
of  that  disease  must  consist  in  its  equality.  The  speediest  and  surest 
means  therefore  of  procuring  that  equality  is  the  remedy  that  we  want, 
and  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  prescribed.^ ^ 

We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  further  in  detail  on  the  opinions  or 
the  pubhc  services  of  William  Paterson,  but  merely  to  add  a  very 
few  words  with  regard  to  his  personal  disposition  and  repute.  Mr. 
Bannister  has  pointed  out  that  something  more  than  a  fanciful 
resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the  subject  of  his  biography 
and  a  portrait  drawn  by  Steele  in  the  Spectator  with  a  respectful 
and  kindly  hand.  The  very  name  Steele  gives  to  this  member  of 
his  club,  *  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,'  as  well  as  the  description  of  him 
as  *a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  City  of  London,  a  person 
of  indefatigable  industry,  strong  reason,  and  great  experience: 
acquainted  with  commerce  in  all  its  parts,  and  having  a  natural 

^  Bftnnister,  ii.  68,  "  Ihid,  iii.  211,  221.      - 
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unaffected  eloquence,'  is  in  closest  accordance  with  what  we  know 
Paterson  to  have  been  in  those  days.  He  puts  into  Sir  Andrew's 
mouth  an  admirable  defence  of  merchants  and  traders  in  reply  to  a 
tirade  of  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley,  on  the  meanness  of  fellows  who  are 
for  ever  *  balancing  their  books  and  watching  over  their  expenses.' 

What  [says  Sir  Andrew]  has  the  merchant  done,  that  he  should  be 
so  little Jn  the  g;ood  graces  of  Sir  Roger?  He  throws  down  no  man's 
enclosures,  and  tramples  upon  no  man's  corn ;  he  takes  nothing  from  the 
industrious  labourer ;  he  pays  the  poor  man  for  his  work  ;  he  communi- 
cates his  profit  with  mankind ;  by  the  preparation  of  his  cargo  and  the 
inanufacture  of  his  returns  he  furnishes  employment  and  subsistence  to 
greater  numbers  than  the  richest  nobleman,  and  even  the  nobleman  is 
obliged  to  him  for  finding  out  foreign  markets  for  the  produce  of  his 
estate,  and  for  making  a  great  addition  to  his  rents  :  and  yet  it  is  certain 
that  none  of  all  these  things  could  be  done  by  him  without  the  exercise  of 
bis  skill  in  numbers.     This  is  the  economy  of  the  merchant.^^ 

His  ideas  on  mendicancy  are  also  faithfully  reflected  in  a  later 
paper,  No.  232,  by  Budgell,  and  further  Addison  describes  Sir 
Andrew  in  terms  that  any  one  acquainted  with  Paterson's  life  and 
writings  might  well  apply  to  him — *  a  man  of  so  much  natural 
eloquence,  good  sense,  and  probity  of  mind,  that  I  always  hear  him 
with  a  particular  pleasure.'  ^^ 

Paterson  at  least  merited  such  a  tribute,  and  our  concurrence 
in  it  need  not  commit  us  in  any  sense  to  an  approval  of  the  wisdom 
of  some  projects  in  which  he  was  the  prime  mover.  His  failures 
implied  no  slur  on  his  character,  which  in  fact  they  served  some- 
times to  illuminate.  When  his  most  cherished  plans  broke  down 
and  he  became  a  mark  for  misfortune,  he  did  not  lose  his  manly 
fortitude.  Although  warmly  engaged  in  controversy  and  frequently 
assailed  by  slander  and  obloquy,  there  is  no  record  of  his  being 
provoked  to  angry  or  personal  retorts  ;  these  would  have  seemed 
to  Paterson  to  be  unworthy  of  himself  and  of  the  great  causes  he 
argued,  and  they  would  have  been  truly  inconsistent  with  the  quiet 
dignity  of  his  life  and  the  brave  magnanimity  of  his  spirit. 

W.  A.  Steel. 
«  Spectator,  No.  174,  19  Sept.  1711.  "  Ibid.  No.  549,  29  Nov.  1712. 
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Thomas  War  ton  and  Machyns  Diary 

AMONG  the  literary  men  of  the  last  century  few  have  enjoyed  a 
more  respectable  reputation  in  the  opinion  of  experts  than 
Thomas  Warton,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  from 
1751  to  1790.  The  recognition  of  his  name  by  the  general  reader 
may  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  his  work  as  an  antiquary  and 
critic,  or  to  his  distinguished  position  as  Professor  of  Poetry 
(1758-68)  and  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  (1785-90)  at 
Oxford,  and  as  the  Poet  Laureate  (1785-90),  as  to  his  friendship 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  to  his  good  fortune  in  having  been  painted  by 
Eeynolds  in  his  best  manner,  and  to  the  fact  that  his  *  History  of 
[early]  English  Poetry '  was  for  long  the  only  comprehensive  work 
on  the  subject.  His  books  furnish  ample  evidence  of  that  extra- 
ordinary industry  in  the  discovery  and  examination  of  manuscript 
authorities  which  characterises  the  antiquaries  of  the  period  ;  and 
though  the  accuracy  of  his  learning  was  severely  impugned  by 
Eitson  in  1782  in  the  anonymous  *  Observations  on  the  History 
of  English  Poetry,  in  a  Familiar  Letter  to  the  Author,'  yet  the 
majority  of  the  mistakes  acridly  corrected  in  that  pamphlet  are  far 
from  inexcusable  in  a  work  compiled  from  notes  taken  under  all  sorts 
of  difficulties,  and  Eitson's  attack  was  considered  merely  malignant.^ 
Warton's  notebooks  and  papers,  a  boxful  of  which  is  in  the 
Hbrary  of  Trinity  College,  though  often  elaborate,  are  generally 
very  slovenly  and  illegible,  and  the  want  of  method  which  they 
display  would  sufficiently  account  for  many  errata.  But  while 
one  is  bound  to  make  every  allowance  for  accidental  mistakes  and 
immaterial  inaccuracies,  the  interests  of  historical  truth  demand 
that  one  should  expose  without  hesitation  misstatements  which 
appear  to  be  intentional ;  and,  unpleasant  as  the  task  is,  it  is  a 
duty  to  call  public  attention  to  some  facts  which  must  seriously 
impair  the  confidence  so  long  reposed  in  the  trustworthiness  of 
Warton's  historical  work. 

Until  very  recently  in  my  investigations  into  the  history  of 

*  For  another  attack  by  Eitson  see  his  Bibliographia  Poetica,  p.  106 :  •  Skelton's 
Goodly  and  Mery  Interlude  of  Magnyfycence,  printed  by  John  Eastell,  is  still  extant ; 
but  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  the  Nigratnansir,  described  in  Mr.  Warton's  History 
of  English  Poetry  (ii.  360),  as  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde  in  1504,  ever  existed,  any 
more  than  several  editions  he  quotes  of  other  pieces.' 
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Trinity  College  ^  I  had  followed  all  previous  students  in  accepting 
War  ton's  *  Life '  of  the  founder,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  as  of  unques- 
tioned and  primary  value.  This  book  contains  a  large  number  of 
extracts  from  and  references  to  original  authorities  of  all  kinds,  of 
which  not  a  few  are  even  now  unpublished  and  inaccessible,  though 
many  of  the  deeds  and  letters  examined  by  Wart  on  have  since  been 
printed  or  calendared.  I  had  discovered  without  much  surprise 
jthat  Warton  was  apt  to  be  confused  by  the  old  practice  which  made 
25  March  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  that  he  was  an  inaccurate 
transcriber ;  but  graver  suspicions  were  aroused  in  1893,  when  I 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  authorities  cited  for  his  short  notice  of 
Sir  Hugh  Paulet,  whose  memoir  I  was  compiling  for  the '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.'  ^  Consequently  when  I  undertook  in  1894 
to  write  the  article  on  Sir  Thomas  Pope  I  determined  to  verify 
the  whole  of  the  references  in  Warton's  book. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  though  Warton  had  certainly  consulted 
a  largQ  quantity  of  documents  and  records  in  London,  Oxford,  and 
elsewhere,  he  had  frequently  blundered  in  his  use  of  them ;  but 
I  was  still  wholly  unprepared  for  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  a 
particular  set  of  citations.  I  quote  Warton's  own  account  of  these 
passages  from  the  second  and  slightly  fuller  edition  of  the  *  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,'  which  appeared  in  1780 ;  the  first  edition  was 
published  in  1770,  and  Warton's  short  memoir  of  Pope  in  the 
*  Biographia  Britannica '  had  preceded  it  in  1760. 

(1)   *  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,^  Preface,  pp.  x-xiii. 

Among  my  references  to  manuscript  authorities  two  sometimes  occur 
which  require  explanation.  These  are  MSB  Cotton,  Vitellius,  F.  5, 
MSB  Strype,  and  MSS  F.  Wise. 

In  the  year  1709  that  industrious  and  accurate  annalist  Mr.  John 
Strype  communicated  to  doctor  Arthur  Charlett,  master  of  University 
College,  originally  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  an  account  of  the  Funeral  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pope.  This  account  Strype  had  transcribed  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  Cotton  library,  which  he  perpetually  cites  in  his  Ecclesias- 
tical Memoirs,  marked  Vitellius,  F.  5.  Soon  afterwards  it  appears  that 
Strype  sent  to  Charlett,  perhaps  at  his  request,  a  few  other  notices  relating 
to  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  extracted  from  the  same  manuscript.  The  late 
learned  Mr.  Francis  Wise,  keeper  of  the  archives,  Radclivian  librarian, 
and  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  at  Oxford,  copied  all  the  transcripts,  about 
four  or  five  in  number,  which  Strype  on  this  occasion  had  made  from  the 
Cotton  manuscript,  by  permission  of  Charlett,  among  whose  curious  and 
numerous  papers   they  were  kept ;    and   by  Mr.  Wise   they  were  thus 

2  E.g.  in  my  article  in  the  Eev.  A.  Clark's  Colleges  of  Oxford  (Methuen,  1891). 

'  See  my  article  in  vol.  xliv.  Among  other  curious  errors  Warton  states  that 
Sir  Hugh  was  made  K.G.  in  1551,  and  refers  to  Anstis's  Order  of  the  Garter,  ii.  446, 
where  it  is  stated  clearly  that  other  persons  were  elected,  Sir  Hugh  receiving  two  or 
three  votes.  Warton  also  ascribes  to  him  a  translation  of  a  French  romance  (Harl. 
MSS.  1215),  quoting  half  the  title ;  but  it  appears  from  the  other  half  that  the. 
manuscript  was  the  work  of  his  grandson,  another  Hugh- Paulet,  who  died  young. 
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communicated  to  mo.  Fortunately  for  the  present  undertaking,  the 
extracts  had  been  made  by  Strype  before  the  fire  happened  in  the  Cotton 
library,  then  placed  in  Ashburnham  House  at  Westminster,  by  which 
fatal  accident  this  valuable  volume  was  particularly  damaged ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  cursory  inspection,  most  of  the  leaves,  if  not  all, 
containing  Strype' s  extracts  were  either  destroyed  or  obUterated.  The 
reader  is  therefore  desired  to  observe,  that  the  reference,  viz.  MSS  Cotton, 
Vitell.  F.  5,  MSS  Strype,  signifies  Strype's  transcripts  from  thence.  But 
whenever  this  Cotton  manuscript  is  cited  without  the  addition  of  MSS 
Strype,  the  reader  will  remember,  that  such  citations  were  faithfully  trans- 
cribed by  myself  from  that  manuscript  volume,  now  belonging  to  the 
British  Museum.  . 

In  support  of  these  statements  Warton  refers  to  two  letters  from 
Strype  to  Charlett,  the  former  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  with  a  copy  of  the  second,  the  original  of  which  was  given 
to  Dr.  William  Dobson,  president  of  Trinity  1706-31,  and  placed 
by  him  among  the  archives  of  the  college.  These  letters  are  printed 
here  from  the  originals.  • 

(2)  Bodleian  Library,  Ballard  MSS. y  vol.  xv.  No.  31,  pp.  SS-Q.'* 
These  For  the  Reverend  D^  Chariot  Master  of  University  College,  Oxon. 

Apr  5  1709    Low  Ley  ton. 

S*", — I  am  glad  my  Studies  are  acceptable  to  such  knowing  &  in- 
genious men  as  y^  are ;  &  especially  y^  they  are  judged  useful,  & 
tending  to  y^  Honour  of  our  Excellent  Church. 

The  kindness  y^  bear  to  y«  Foundation  of  Trinity  College  makes  y« 
inquisitive  into  y®  Founder's  Place  of  Burial  w^^  y*^  find  mentioned  in  my 
Annals.  Tho  I  cannot  easily  recollect  every  MS  &  particular  place  in 
y™,  whence  I  have  compiled  y^  various  parts  of  y®  History  ;  yet  it  occurs 
to  me,  y*  S''  Tho.  Pope's  Funeral  w*^  y®  Time  &  Place,  as  also  y®  rest  of 
[pp.  30,  31]  y^  Funerals  in  these  pages  mentioned,  were  taken  from  y^ 
volume  Vitellius  F  5.  in  y^  Cotton  Library  :  which  is  a  certain  brief 
Journal  of  Funeralls  as  wel  as  of  divers  other  Occurrences,  beginning  at 
y«  year  1550.  written  as  it  seems  by  some  Herald  or  other  diligent  ob- 
server of  his  own  Times.  There  y^  writer  sets  down  al  y®  particular 
Ceremonies  &  Solemnities  &  Mourners  at  y*^  Knight's  Interrment.  w*'^  if 
y°  have  any  desire  to  know,  I  wil  transcribe  out  of  my  Notes  &  Send  y**. 

[Information  about  Mr.  Thomas  Baker :  design  of  publishing  Life 
and  Acts  of  Archbp.  Parker.] 

S^  y*'  very  humble  servant 

JoH.  Strype. 

(3)  Trinity  College,  Miscellaneous  Papers,  i.  16. 

These  For  the  Reverend  D"*  Charlet  Master  of  University  College. 

Low  Leyton.  Apr.  20,  1709. 
Reverend  S'', — The  Funeral  of  S"^  Tho.  Pope,  as  it  is  set  down  in  y« 

♦  No.  32,  p.  60,  is  a  copy  of  Strype's  letter  of  20  April  1709 ;  Nos.  33-40  (pp. 
61-75)  are  letters  from  Strype  to  Charlett  dated  1710-18,  but  contain  no  reference  to 
Sir  T,  Pope  or  the  Cpttpo  MS. 
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Cotton  Volume  I  mentioned  to  y°  in  my  last,  y°  shal  have  at  y®  foot  of  this 
Letter.  His  Body  I  find  was  soon  removed  from  Clerkenwel  to  y« 
College  \v<^^  he  founded,  &  honoured  deservedly  w*  a  monum*  there. 

[Various  literary  schemes  discussed :  notice  of  Cavendish's  Life  of 
Wolsey.] 

Y^  very  humble  servant 

JoH.  Strype. 
Febr.  7. 1559. 

*  S"^  Tho.  Pope,  Kt,  went  to  y®  Church  of  Clerkenwel,  London,  to  be 
buried '  .  .  .  '  a  grett  dole  of  money.' 

{A  very  free  transcript ,  spelling  modernisedj  dnd  language  occasionally 
paraphrased  in  Strype' s  usual  manner ;  one  sentence^  *  And  two  grett 
ivhyt  .  .  .  penselSf^  is  omitted  altogether.)  .  ' 

Warton  states  further  (p.  178,  n.)  that  he  was  informed  by  *  the 
very  learned  and  communicative  Dr.  Ducarrell '  that  this  letter 
(No.  3)  was  given  by  Dr.  Charlett  to  Dr.  Dobson,  and  says  that  *  the 
same,  being  the  original,  is  now  in  the  Bursary  of  Trinity  College.' 
The  letter  itself  bears  a  note  to  the  same  effect.  The  letter  from 
Ducarel,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  is  among  Warton's 
papers  in  the  library.  But  the  most  remarkable  description  of  this 
Cotton  M^.  is  found  in  a  note  to  the  *  Account  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope's  Burial,  1559,'  which  figures  as  appendix  No.  xxviii.  in  the 
'Life.' 

(4)  'Life  of  Sir  T,  Pope;  p,  456,  n. 

From  MSS.  Cotton,  fol.  VitelUus,  F.  5,  Brit.  Mus.  It  is  a  journal  of 
occurrences  x^hiefly  in  and  about  London,  by  a  cotemporary  and  a  curious 
observer,  from  4  Edw.  VI.  to  5  Eliz.,  viz.  1563.  This  article  is  almost 
the  only  one,  of  any  length,  now  remaining  clear  and  legible  in  the  whole 
manuscript ;  which  in  many  parts  is  burnt  to  a  cinder  and  otherwise 
much  injured. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  manuscript  to  which  Warton 
refers  is  the  very  remarkable  *  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn,'  citizen  of 
London  and  *  furnisher  of  funerals,'  the  greater  part  of  which 
(1551-58)  is  incorporated  in  Strype's  *  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,' 
and  the  rest  (1559-63)  used  more  sparingly  in  his  *  Annals  of  the 
Keformation.'     It 

suffered  severely  in  the  fire  of  the  Cottonian  Library  ;  but  though  much 
was  burnt  away  from  the  upper  parts  and  edges  of  the  pages,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  leaves  have  been  lost  since  the  time  when  it  was  em- 
ployed by  Strype.  .  .  .  After  the  fire  the  injured  leaves  were  kept  loose 
in  a  case  until  the  year  1829,  when  they  were  carefully  arranged  and  in- 
laid under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Frederick  Madden.  The  leaves 
were  restored  to  their  proper  order,  and  references  given  to  the  pages  of 
Strype,  who  often  supplies  the  lacunae  here  visible.^ 

In  1848  this  manuscript  was  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by 

,  '  J.  G.  Nichols's  introduction,  pp.  xii-xiii. 
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J.  G.  Nichols,  and  the  state  of  the  text,  as  printed,  is  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  Warton's  exaggerated  description  of  the  damage 
sustained  in  1731.  Machyn's  Diary  has  always  been  recognised, 
both  in  the  slightly  modernised  and  paraphrased  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  Strype  and  also  since  its  separate  publication,  as  an 
historical  authority  of  the  first  rank.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
-been  strongly  attached  to  the  unreformed  religion ;  he  enters  in  his 
diary  full  accounts  of  the  funerals  he  furnished,  and  notices  of  many 
other  events  of  public  and  private  interest,  particularly  London 
pageants  •  of  all  kinds^  proclamations,  sermons,  and  executions. 
The  entries  average  betw^een  fifteen  and  twenty  a  month.^ 

*  Machyn's  Diary,'  therefore,  is  cited  in  Warton's  Life  of  Pope 
in  three  different  ways — (I.)  directly  from  the  manuscript ;  (II.)  in- 
directly from  Strype's  *  Memorials ; '  (III.)  in  '  four  or  five'  cases  from 
(alleged)  transcripts  supplied  by  Strype  to  Charlett  before  the  fire  in 
1731,  copied  by  Wise  and  lent  by  him  to  Warton.  The  following 
dates  may  make  the  possibilities  of  the  whole  transaction  clearer  : — 

Strype's  *  Annals  of  the  Reformation  '  (Elizabeth),  vol.  i.  1709 

Strype's  two  letters  to  Charlett        .....  1709 

Strype's 'Ecclesiastical  Memorials' (Henry  VIII.  to  Mary)  1721 

Fire  in  the  Cottonian  Library 1731 

Warton's  memoir  of  Sir  T.  Pope  in  the  *  Biogr.  Brit.'      .  1760 

Death  of  Francis  Wise 1767 

Warton's  *  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,'  1st  edition     .         .  1770 

Warton's  '  History  of  English  Poetry,'  vol.  ii.          .        .  1778 

Warton's  '  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,'  2nd  edition    .         ,  1780 

Death  of  Warton 1790 

PubHcation  of  Machyn's  '  Diary  ' 1848 

It  will  be  advisable,  at  the  risk  of  some  delay,  to  discuss  briefly  the 
cases  in  which  Warton  cites  the  manuscript  from  his  own  inspec- 
tion. He  was,  of  course,  able  to  use  Strype's  *  Memorials  '  as 
virtually  an  edition  of  Machyn ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
that,  as  he  was  able  to  find  in  a  *  cursory  inspection '  of  the  original 
most  of  the  entries  bearing  on  his  subject  for  a  period  of  five  years 
(Feb.  155J-Feb.  155f),  he  must  have  consciously  exaggerated  in 
his  description  of  the  damage  which  it  had  sustained.  In  (b)  he 
shows  a  tendency  to  invent  details,  and  in  (e)  to  paraphrase  without 
stating  that  he  is  doing  so. 

(I.)  The  direct  citations  from  Machyn's  Diary,  which  are  six 
in  number,  are  distinguished  by  the  reference  straight  to  the 
manuscript,  without  the  addition  of  the  note  'MSS.  Strype.'  They 
are  as  follow^s,  all  referring  to  EHzabeth's  visits  to  London : — 

(a)   Warton,  p.  66,  note  ■p=Machyn  {Camden  Society),  p.  57. 
Her  manner  of  coming  to  London  is  thus  described  in  a  manuscript 
chronicle,  often  cited  hereafter : — The  same  tyme  and  daye,  between  four 
•  See  Mr.  S.  Lee's  article  on  Machyn  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr, 
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and  fyve  of  the  cloke  at  night,  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace  came  to  London, 
through  Smithfielde,  untoo  Westminster,  with  c.  velvet  cotts  after  her 
grace.  And  her  grace  rod  in  a  charytt  opyn  on  both  sydes :  and  her 
grace  [had]  ryding  after  her  a  100.  in  cotts  of  fyne  redde  gardyd  with 
velvett ;  and  so  through  fletstrete  unto  the  court  through  the  quenes 
garden,  hir  grace  being  sycke. 

This  passage  is  fairly  transcribed,  but  not  exactly  dated,  by  Warton ; 
it  belongs  to  22  Feb.  155|. 

(b)  Warton,  p.  67=MacJiyn,  p.  5S, 

She  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  ignominiously  conducted  through 
the  Traitors'  Gate. 

This  incident  is  dated  by  Warton  18  May ;  it  really  belongs  to 
18  March  155|,  and  Machyn  does  not  mention  the  Traitors'  Gate. 

(c)  Wartoiij  p.  70,  note  y= Machyn,  p.  63. 

The  XX  daye  of  May  my  ladie  Elizabeth,  the  quenes  sister,  came  out 
of  the  tower,  and  toke  hir  barge  at  the  tower- wharife  and  so  to  Rych- 
mond,  and  from  thens  unto  Wyndsor,  and  so  to  Wodstoke. 

Fairly  accurate ;  the  date  is  20  May  1554. 

(d)  Warton,  2).  10^  =  Machyn,  p.  120. 

In  November  1556  she  was  invited  to  court ;  and  accordingly  came  to 
London  with  much  parade  : — The  xviii  daye  of  November,  came  ryding 
thrugh  Smythfelde  and  Old  Balee,  and  tlirugh  Fleet-street,  unto  Somer- 
sett-plase,  my  good  lade  Elizabeth's  grace  the  quenes  syster;  with  a 
grate  company  of  velvett  cotts  and  chaynes,  hir  graces  gentyllmen  ;  and 
aftyr,  a  grate  company  of  her  men,  all  in  redd  cotts  gardyd  with  a  brod 
gard  of  blake  velvett  and  cutts,  &c.  Strype  cites  a  part  of  this  passage 
{Eccl.  Mem.  iii.  309). 

This  passage  is  transcribed  with  greater  accuracy,  and  correctly 
dated  28  Nov.  1556. 

(e)  Warton,  p,  105,  n.=  Machyn,  p.  120. 

Hir  grace  did  loge  at  her  plase  till  the  iii  day  of  Dessember.  The 
third  day  of  Dessember  cam  ryding  from  hir  plase  my  ladie  Elizabeth's 
grace  from  Somerset  plase  down  Fleet  strete,  and  thrugh  Old  Bailee  and 
Smythfelde,  &c.j  and  so  hir  grace  toke  hir  waye  towards  byshopehatfeld 
plase. 

The  first  sentence  of  this  passage  is  paraphrased  from  the  end  of 
the  last ;  the  second  is  Machyn's  entry  for  3  Dec.  1556,  with  a  few 
words  omitted. 

(f)  The  account  of  Sir    Thomas  Pope's  funeral,  6  Feb,  155f, 
Warton,  app.  xxviii.  pp.  466-7= Machyn,  p.  188. 

In  this,  which  is  the  passage  which  originated  the  whole  series, 

_there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  transcripts  of  Warton  and 

Nichols,  except  that  Warton  follows  Strype  in  asserting  that  the 
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female  mourners  went  two  and  two  '  with  rayles,'  and  Nichols  reads 
(less  probably)  *  with  torchys.'  It  was  the  brief  allusion  to  this 
account  by  Strype  in  his  *  Annals '  (i.  32)  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  Charlett ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  Warton's 
statement  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Machyn's  narrative  from 
Wise's  note  of  Strype's  answers,  which  are  printed  above.  For 
while  it  would  seem  from  the  note  on  p.  178  that  he  was  assisted 
in  some  way  by  Ducarel,  he  implies  in  his  preface  that  he  received 
the  j^rsHnformation  from  Wise.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  almost  certain 
from  Warton's  silence  on  the  subject  that  he  had  not  seen  these 
letters  in  1760,  when  he  wrote  the  memoir  in  the  *  Biographia 
Britannica.'  Among  Warton's  papers  I  have  discovered  the  original 
letter  from  Dr.  A.  C.  Ducarel,  the  eminent  civilian  and  antiquary 
(1713-85),  who  sends  Warton,  on  5  May  1770,  a  copy  of  Strype's 
second  letter,  with  the  statement  that  he  obtained  it  in  1732  from 
Thomas  Wilkes,  Fellow  of  Trinity  (d.  1745),  who  copied  it  from 
the  original  in  the  possession  of  President  Dobson.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  Strype's  letters,  with  the  narrative  of  the 
funeral,  were  known  to  several  people  and  were  communicated  to 
Warton  between  1760  and  1767  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of 
Ducarel's  answer  that  in  1770  (three  years  after  the  death  of  Wise) 
Warton  was  still  attempting  to  obtain  further  information  on  the 
subject  than  is  supplied  by  the  t\\o  letters  of  Strype  to  Charlett. 
Wise  held  a  college  living  near  Henley  (1745-67),  but  often  resided 
at  Elsfield  near  Oxford. 

(II.)  Warton's  indirect  citations  of  Machyn  by  references  to  Strype 
are  not  numerous.  In  one  case,  however,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
print  the  passage  {Warton,  pp.  87-8),  as  it  is  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  the  important  series  with  which  we  are  mainly  con- 
cerned. The  original  entries  are  to  be  found  in  Machyn  (pp.  167-8), 
and  belong  to  25  Feb.,  28  Feb.,  and  4  March  155|  respectively. 
The  first  line  of  the  second  paragraph  has  been  burnt  away. 
Warton,  however,  follows  Strype  even  to  the  insertion  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  name  Shene  in  a  space  left  blank  in  the  manu- 
script;  his  second  reference  to  Strype  is  wrong. 

C.  'Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Poj^e;  ed.  1780,  pp.  87-8. 

The  princess  [Elizabeth]  was  notwithstanding  sometimes  suffered 
to  make  excursions,  partly  for  pleasure,  and  partly  for  paying  her  compli- 
ments at  court :  and  on  these  occasions  she  was  attended  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  her  rank.  Strype  tells  us,  from  the  same  manuscript  journal 
of  memorable  occurrences,  written  about  those  times,*  that  on  25  Feb. 
1557  'the  lady  Elizabeth  came  riding  from  her  house  at  Hatfield  to 
London,  attended  with  a  great  companie  of  lords,  and  nobles,  and  gentle- 
men, unto  her  place,  called  Somerset-place  beyond  Strond-bridge,  to  do 
her  duty  to  the  queen,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  she  repaired  unto  her 
:_ •  'Strype's  JSJccZ.  iliewtjii.  444,  445.'  ..      .. 
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grace  at  Whitehall  with  many  lords  and  ladies.*  And  again,  in  March 
the  same  year,  *  Aforenoon  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace  took  her  horse  and 
rode  to  her  palace  of  Shene ;  with  many  lords,  knights,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  and  a  goodly  companie  of  horse.*  ^ 

"  '  Ibid.  iii.  336.' 

(III.)  So  far  there  is  little  except  inaccuracy  of  transcription, 
dating,  and  reference,  of  which  to  complain.  The  remaining 
passages,  seven  in  number,  are  the  *  four  or  five '  which  Warton 
professes  to  have  derived  from  Wise's  copies  of  transcripts  from 
Machyn  sent  by  Strype  to  Charlett.  Of  these  the  first,  second, 
sixth,  and  seventh  (A,  B,  G,  H)  are  found  in  both  editions  of  the 
'  Life,'  the  third  and  fourth  (D  and  E)  in  the  second  edition  only, 
and  the  fifth  (F),  of  which  the  fourth  is  a  shorter  version  with  a 
later  date  assigned  to  it,  was  first  published  in  1778  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  *  History  of  English  Poetry.'  The  first  passage  is  detached  from 
the  rest  of  those  in  the  *  Life,'  which  form  a  continuous  narrative, 
the  extracts  from  Strype  (C,  as  above)  being  inserted  in  both  editions 
immediately  after  B,  and  immediately  before  G  in  the  first  edition 
and  D  in  the  second. 

A.  '  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,'  ed.  1780,  p.  46. 

In  the  same  year  [1554],  Sir  Thomas  Pope  was  one  of  the  champions 
at  a  magnificent  justing  exhibited  before  the  queen  at  Westminster,  on 
which  occasion  the  horses  were  richly  caparisoned  with  red  velvet  and 
silver  bosses,  and  the  helmets  of  the  knights  were  plumed  with  ostrich 
feathers.     Many  Spanish  noblemen  were  present. 

B.  Pp.  86-7. 

Nor  did  sir  Thomas  Pope  think  it  inconsistent  with  his  trust,  to 
gratify  the  princess  on  some  occasions  with  the  fashionable  amusements 
of  the  times :  even  at  his  own  expence,  and  at  the  hazard  of  offending  the 
queen.  This  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  a  curious  manuscript  chronicle. 
*  In  Shrovetide,  155G,  sir  Thomas  Pope  made  for  the  ladie  Elizabeth  all 
at  his  owne  costes,  a  greate  and  rich  maskinge  in  the  greate  halle  at 
Hatfelde  ;  where  the  pageaunts  were  marvellously  furnished.  There  were 
thar  twelve  minstrels  antickly  disguised ;  with  forty-six  or  more  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  many  of  them  knights  or  nobles,  and  ladies  of  honor, 
apparrelled  in  crimsin  sattin,  embrothered  uppon  with  wrethes  of  golde 
and  garnished  with  bordures  of  hanging  perle.  And  the  devise  of  a 
castell  of  clothe  of  gold,  sett  with  pomegranates  about  the  battlements, 
with  shields  of  knights  hanging  therefrom,  and  six  knights  in  rich 
harneis  turneyed.  At  night  the  cuppboard  in  the  halle  was  of  twelve 
stages  mainlie  furnished  with  garnish  of  gold  and  silver  vessul,  and  a 
banket  of  seventie  dishes,  and  after  a  voidee  of  spices  and  suttleties  with 
thirty  spyse  plates,  all  at  the  chardgis  of  sir  Thomas  Pope.  And  the 
next  day  the  play  of  "  Holophernes."  But  the  queen  percase  mysliked 
these  foUiries,  as  by  her  letters  to  sir  Thomas  Pope  hit  did  appear,  and 
80  their  disguisings  were  ceased.' 

VOL.   XI. — NO.   XLII.  U 
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D.  P.  88  {this  passage  is  not  in  the  first  edition). 

In  April  the  same  year  [i.e.  after  March  155 J],  she  was  escorted 
from  Hatfield  to  Enfield-Chase,  by  a  retinue  of  twelve  ladies  clothed  in 
white  sattin  on  ambling  palfries,  and  twenty  yeomen  in  green,  all  on 
horse  back,  that  her  grace  might  Mint  the  hart.  At  entering  the  chase, 
•or  forest,  she  was  met  by  fifty  archers  in  scarlet  boots  and  yellow  caps, 
armed  with  gilded  bows ;  one  of  whom  presented  her  a  silver-headed  arrow, 
winged  with  peacock's  feathers.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  had  the  devising  of 
this  show.  By  way  of  closing  the  sport,  or  rather  the  ceremony,  the 
princess  was  gratified  with  the  privilege  of  cutting  the  throat  of  a  buck. 

E.  P.  89  (this  passage  is  not  in  the  first  edition). 

In  the  same  month  [April  1558]  she  was  visited  by  the  queen  at 
Hatfield :  when  the  great  chamber  was  adorned  with  a  sumptuous  suit  of 
tapestry,  called  the  Hanginge  of  the  siege  of  Antioch,  and  after  supper  a 
play  was  performed  by  the  choir-boys  of  Saint  Paul's.^^ 
«  See  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  392.' 

F.  *  History  of  English  Poetry,'  1st  edit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  391-2. 

In  the  year  1554,  while  the  princess  Elizabeth  resided  at  Hatfield- 
house  in  Hertfordshire,  under  the  custody  of  sir  Thomas  Pope,  she  was 
visited  by  queen  Mary.  The  next  morning,  after  mass,  they  were  enter- 
tained with  a  grand  exhibition  of  bear-baiting,  with  ichich  their  high- 
nesses  ivere  right  tuell  content.  In  the  evening,  the  great  chamber  was 
adorned  with  a  sumptuous  suit  of  tapestry,  called  The  Hanginge  of 
Antioch ;  and  after  supper  a  play  was  presented  by  the  children  of  Paul's, 
(who  perhaps  performed  the  play  of  *  Holophernes,'  the  same  year,  after 
a  greate  and  rich  maskinge  and  banquet,  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  to 
the  princess,  in  the  greate  halle  at  Hatfelde  ^).  After  the  play,  and  the 
next  morning,  one  of  the  children,  named  Maximilian  Poines,  sung  to  the 
princess,  while  she  plaid  at  the  virginalls.^ 

^  •  Life  of  sir  Tho.  Pope,  sect.  iii.  p.  85.' 

«  'MS.  Annates  of  Q.  Marie's  Eeigne,  MSS.  Cotton,  Vitell.  F.  5.' 

G.  'Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,"  pp.  89-90. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  [1558],  the  princess  paid  a  visit  to 
the  queen  at  Eichmond.  She  went  by  water  from  Somerset-place  in  the 
queen's  barge  ;  which  was  richly  hung  with  garlands  of  artificial  flowers 
and  covered  with  a  canopy  of  green  sarcenet  wrought  with  branches  of 
eglantine  in  embroidery  and  powdered  with  blossoms  of  gold.  In  the 
barge  she  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  and  four  ladies  of  her 
chamber.  Six  boats  attended  on  this  procession,  filled  with  her  highness's 
retinue,  habited  in  russet  damaske  and  blue  embroidered  sattin  tasselled 
and  spangled  with  silver,  with  bonnets  of  cloth  of  silver  plumed  with 
green  feathers.  She  was  received  by  the  queen  in  a  sumptuous  pavilion, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  castle,  with  cloth  of  gold  and  purple  velvet,  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  gardens.  The  walls,  or  sides,  of  the  pavilion  were 
chequered  into  compartments,  in  each  of  which  was  alternately  a  lily  in 
silver  and  a  pomegranate  in  gold.  Here  they  were  entertained  at  a  royal 
banquet ;  in  which  was  introduced  a  sottletie  (a  curious  devise  in  cookery 
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or  confectionery)  of  a  pomegranate- tree  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain. 
There  were  many  minstrels,  but  no  masking  or  dancing.  Before  the 
banquet,  the  queen  was  long  in  consultation  with  sir  Thomas  Pope.  In 
the  evening  the  princess  with  all  her  company  returned,  as  they  came,  to 
Somerset-place  ;  and  the  next  day  retired  to  Hatfield. 

H.  Pp,  90-1    (the  last  paragraj^hy  *  But  these  .  .  .  historians , 
is  not  in  the  first  edition). 

During  her  residence  at  Hatfield,  the  princess  was  also  present  at  a 
royal  Christmas,  kept  with  great  solemnity  by  the  queen  and  King  Philip 
at  Hampton  Court.  On  Christmas-eve,  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  was 
illuminated  with  a  thousand  lamps  curiously  disposed.  The  princess 
supped  at  the  same  table  in  the  hall  with  the  king  and  queen,  next  the 
cloth  of  state  :  and  after  supper,  and  [?was]  served  with  a  perfumed 
napkin  and  plates  of  confects  by  the  lord  Paget.  But  she  retired  to  her 
ladies,  before  the  revels,  masking,  and  disguisings  began.  On  saint 
Stephen's  day  she  heard  mattins  in  the  queen's  closet  adjoining  to  the 
chapel,  where  she  was  attired  in  a  robe  of  white  sattin,  strung  all  over 
with  large  pearls.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  December,  she  sate  with 
their  majesties  and  the  nobility  at  a  grand  spectacle  of  justing,  when  two 
hundred  spears  were  broken.  Half  of  the  combatants  were  accoutred  in 
the  Almaine,  and  half  in  the  Spanish  fashion.  Thus  our  chronicler, 
who  is  fond  of  minute  description.  But  these  and  other  particularities, 
insignificant  as  they  seem,  which  he  has  recorded  so  carefully,  are  a 
vindication  of  Queen  Mary's  character  in  the  treatment  of  her  sister : 
they  prove  that  the  princess,  during  her  residence  at  Hatfield,  lived  in 
splendour  and  affluence,  that  she  was  often  admitted  to  the  diversions  of 
the  court,  and  that  her  present  situation  was  by  no  means  a  state  of 
oppression  and  imprisonment,  as  it  has  been  represented  by  most  of  our 
historians. 

Now  with  regard  to  these  seven  passages,  to  each  of  which 
Warton  appends  the  reference  'MSS.  Cotton,  Vitellius,  F.  5,  MSS. 
Strype,'  implying  that  he  obtained  them  from  Wise's  copies  of 
Strype's  transcripts  sent  to  Charlett,  I  propose  to  show  that  they 
are  all  fabrications,  amounting  in  one  case  (B)  to  sheer  forgery. 
Not  one  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Machyn's  chronicle  ;  not  one  of 
them  aj)pears  m  Strype's  '  Ecclesiastical  Memorials.'  There  is  not 
a  fragment  of  manuscript  evidence  that  either  Strype  or  Charlett 
or  Wise  knew  of  any  reference  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope  in  Machyn 
except  the  account  of  his  funeral.  No  allusion  to  any  single  event 
described  has  ever  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  early  historians, 
Foxe,  Holinshed,  Stow,  or  Heywood  ;  or  in  the  published  or  unpub- 
lished correspondence  of  the  French,  Imperial,  and  Venetian 
ambassadors,  to  which  modern  historians  so  frequently  appeal ;  or 
in  the  muniment  rooms  ransacked  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.  Such  entire  absence  of  corroboration  would  be  seri- 
ously damaging  even  if  the  original  authorities  were  as  little 
known  as  they  were  a  century  ago ;  but  still  more  damaging  is  the 
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fact  that   of  these  seven  extracts   only  four  appear  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  *  Life,'  while  of  the  two  which  are  added  in  the  second 
edition  one  had  been  published  in  the  interval  with  a  different  date 
and  fuller  details,  and  this  without  any  kind  of  explanation.^ 

Since  War  ton's  death  the  passages  in  question  have  obtained 
considerable  acceptance,  and  statements  for  which  they  are  the 
sole  authority  are  to  be  found  in  most  histories  of  Mary  and 
Ehzabeth.  They  were  included,  apparently  without  examination, 
by  John  Nichols  in  his  *  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  and 
by  Miss  Strickland  in  her  *  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.'  Both 
writers  refer  them  to  the  Cotton  MS.,  as  if  they  had  personally 
verified  Warton's  references  to  it.  J.  G.  Nichols,  in  his  edition  of 
Machyn,  does  not  allude  to  the  matter,  though  he  was  acquainted 
with  Warton's  book  ;  and  his  silence  appears  significant.  Even  as 
recently  as  1889  Dr.  Jessopp's  memoir  of  Ehzabeth  in  the  *  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography '  tacitly  accepts  B  and  H  as  authentic 
documents,  though  the  one  work  which  had  drawn  attention  to  the 
unsubstantial  nature  of  the  evidence  figures  prominently  in  his 
array  of  authorities.  The  genuineness  of  these  extracts  was  im- 
pugned for  the  first  time  (I  believe)  by  M.  Louis  Wiesener  in  his 
elaborate  essay  on  '  La  Jeunesse  d'Elisabeth  d'Angleterre '  (1878) 
which  was  soon  translated  by  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Youth  of  Queen  Ehzabeth '  (1879) ;  the  chapters  specially  devoted 
to  this  point  are  Nos.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  (pp.  345-70)  in  the  original 
work,  and  vol.  ii.  chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  (pp.  213-55)  in  the  translation. 
Any  one  who  carefully  compares  Warton's  allegations  with  M. 
Wiesener's  criticisms  wall  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding  between 
them  ;  but,  as  the  latter's  work  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
well  known  to  English  writers,  and  as  ^L  Wiesener  himself  seems 
to  be  deceived  by  the  imrfiun  cV authenticite  which  ces  details  ndive- 
ment  pompeux  exhalent,  to  the  extent  of  admitting  into  his  text  what 
he  demolishes  in  his  notes,  I  shall  venture  to  give  the  whole 
evidence  against  these  passages,  availing  myself  largely  of  the  eru- 
dition of  M.  Wiesener's  book.  His  own  view  seems  to  be  that,  while  it 
is  clear  that  these  narratives  are  not,  and  probably  never  were,  in 
Machyn's  diary,  and  that,  even  if  uncontradicted,  they  are  un- 
corroborated, they  have  unepJiysionomie  d' authenticite.  Unfortunately, 
he  appears  to  have  trustfully  accepted  Warton's  story  and  to  have 
spent  considerable  pains  in  a  fruitless  search  for  the  alleged  Strype 
papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere. 
Moreover  M.  Wiesener's  account  contains  a  few  slips,  which  lead  to 
some  confusion  on  the  subject ;  and  he  is  unaware  of  some  evidence 
w^hich  makes  it  possible  for  an  Oxford  student  to  form  a  theory  as 
to  the  real  author  of  the  fabrications. 

'  But  with  cross  references  (see  E  and  F.)  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
things  in  the  whole  affair. 
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I  will  now  discuss  these  extracts  in  order,  asking  the  reader  to 
bear   in   mind  that  none  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Machyn's 

*  Diary,'  either  in  the  manuscript  as  it  exists  at  present  or  in 
Strype's  version  of  it  incorporated  in  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,' 
which  he  published  ten  years  before  the  fire  in  the  Cotton  library. 

A.  This  appears  to  be  based  on  Machyn's  account  of  a  jousting 
at  Westminster  on  25  March  1555.®  There  were  similar  festivities 
on  30  Nov.  and  28  Dec.  1554,  and  12  Feb.  and  19  March  155|, 
all  in  honour  of  Philip's  visit.  None  of  the  accounts  correspond  at 
all  closely  to  this,  nor  is  Sir  Thomas  Pope  mentioned  in  any  of 
them.  He  was  a  man  of  over  forty-seven  at  this  time ;  but  it  is 
true  that  he  had  *  barneys,'  *  artillerie,'  &c.,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
his  stepson,  John  Basford,  in  155f . 

B.  This  is  the  most  circumstantial  of  the  narratives  and  the  one 
most  commonly  quoted.  If  it  is  not  genuine  it  is,  of  course,  a  delibe- 
rate forgery  by  some  one.  It  contains  one  or  two  words  not  found 
in  Machyn,  and  one  or  two  remarkable  spellings,  e.g.  *folliries,* 

*  hit ; '  but  on  the  whole  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  internal  evidence 
against  it  is  decisive,  since  we  have  seen  above  that  both  Strype 
and  War  ton  are  inaccurate  as  transcribers.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  play  of '  Holophernes  ; '  but  one  might  suppose  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  an  oppressor  would  have  been  a  dangerous,  though  exciting, 
subject  for  a  performance  before  Elizabeth  at  a  time  when  she  was 
being  kept  in  custody  by  her  sister,  and  one  unlikely  to  have  been 
selected  by  her  guardian. 

The  external  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  as 
an  extract  from  Machyn  is  overwhelming.  *  Shrove  tide,  1556  '  must 
mean  the  carnival  of  155f — i.e.  1  and  2  March  (not  2  and  3  March, 
as  M.  Wiesener  states,  since  Easter  fell  on  18  April  in  that  year) — 
because  it  is  known  from  various  sources  ^  that  Elizabeth  was 
placed  in  the  custody  of  Sir  T.  Pope  at  Hatfield  not  earlier  than 
June  155G.  Now  in  Machyn's  manuscript  there  is  no  entry  for 
1  March  155f^,  and  the  entry  for  2  March  relates  to  another  mat- 
ter, the  execution  of  Lord  Stourton ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  an 
entry  should  have  perished  at  this  point,  since  the  entries  from  26 
Feb.  to  18  March  are  continuous  on  a  single  leaf  of  the  manuscript,  as 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
has  been  kind  enough  to  verify  several  points  for  me  by  reference 
to  the  original  manuscript.  Strype's  paraphrase  is  equally  con- 
tinuous and  equally  silent  as  to  the  alleged  entertainment.  Is  it, 
then,  possible  that  Warton  intended  by  *  Shrovetide  1556  '  the 
carnival  of  the  year  155|-  ?     Now  there  is  no  evidence  that  Sir  T. 

'  Machyn,  ed.  Camd.  Soc.  p.  84. 

®  E.g.  letters  of  Michieli  and  Giiles  de  Noailles  of  June  and  July  1556  ;  letter  of 
the  council  to  Sir  T.  Pope,  30  July  1556 ;  letter  of  Sir  T.  Pope  to  the  president  of 
Trinity,  22  Aug.  1566. 
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Pope  was  at  this  time  in  charge  of  Elizabeth  ;  in  fact,  the  evidence 
is  clearly  that  he  did  not  undertake  the  duty  till  June  or  July. 
The  evidence  of  the  manuscript  would  be  less  decisive,  since  the 
carnival  fell  on  17  and  18  Feb.  155f  (Easter  being  5  April  in 
1556) ;  Machyn's  *  Diary  '  has  very  few  entries  for  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuary and  February ;  and  nothing  is  recorded  for  any  day  between 
8  Feb.  and  24  Feb.  There  is,  however,  no  indication  in  the  manu- 
script that  any  entry  has  been  lost,  nor  is  anything  extracted  by 
Strype  at  this  point  which  is  not  still  to  be  seen  there. 

It  is,  moreover,  highly  improbable  (though  not  impossible)  that 
Machyn  could  have  described  so  minutely  the  details  of  a  festivity 
(not  being  a  funeral  '  furnished '  by  him)  which  took  place  in  the 
country  ;  and  even  if  he  had  been  present,  there  would  have  been 
no  likelihood  that  he  would  have  been  informed  of  the  contents  of 
the  queen's  *  letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope.'  The  passage  is,  in  short, 
a  clever  imitation  of  Machyn's  style,  and  the  author  of  it  must  have 
laughed  in  his  sleeve  when  he  invented  the  title  of  the  *  play  of 
Holophernes.'  ^^ 

C.  These  extracts  are  genuine ;  but  Warton  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  find  them  in  the  manuscript,  and  has  followed 
Strype's  version.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  visit  to  London 
marked  a  relaxation  of  Elizabeth's  captivity.  Whether  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  was  still  in  authority  at  Hatfield  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  not.  Of  the  fourteen  original  letters, 
mostly  holograph,  from  the  founder  to  the  president,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Trinity  College,  only  two  are  from 
Hatfield  ;  one  of  these  is  dated  22  Aug.  1556,  and  the  other,  which 
is  very  brief,  appears  to  be  not  much  later.  On  27  Nov.  1556  he 
wrote  from  Tittenhanger,  on  28  Jan.  and  15  Feb.  1557  from 
Clerkenwell,  and  of  the  remaining  letters,  which  belong  to  the  years 
1557  and  1558,  three  are  from  Tittenhanger,  and  the  rest  from 
London.  These  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind  during  the  rest  of  the 
discussion. 

D,  E,  F.  We  now  turn  to  the  two  narratives  which  are  not 
found  in  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Life.'  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Warton  is  guilty  of  great  carelessness  (at  least)  in  not  remembering 
that  he  had   himself  shown   that   Sir  Thomas  Pope's   duties   at 

•"  A  play  of  this  name  is  alleged  to  have  been  performed  by  the  townsmen  of 
Derby  in  1572  (J.  P.  Collier,  Hist,  of  English  Lramatic  Poetry,  i.  p.  xxi).  Collier  refers 
to  Warton's  citations  of  the  Cotton  MS.  Vitellius,  F.  5,  in  the  case  of  F  at  first  hand, 
the  rest  apparently  from  the  quotations  in  J.  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
though  he  refuses  to  impugn  Warton's  allegations,  he  admits  that  he  has  looked  in 
vain  for  the  information  in  the  original  manuscript.  He  refers  in  similar  terms  to 
Kitson's  charge  against  Warton  of  having  described  a  non-existent  Nigramansir  by 
Skelton.  Collier  cites  the  memorandum  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  privy  council  to 
Lord  Rich  ordering  him  to  stop  a  '  playe  appointed  to  be  plaied  this  Shrovetide  at 
Hatfield  Bradock  in  Essex '  {Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  14  Feb.  155^) ;  possibly 
the  '  transcriber  '  had  seen  this  entry  and  erected  his  fabrications  on  it. 
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Hatfield  commenced  in  1556.  That  he  should  have  omitted 
part  of  F,  when  reprinting  it  (as  E)  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
*  Life,'  is  one  of  the  most  inexpHcable  points  in  this  affair,  whether 
the  passage  is  genuine  or  not.  There  is  no  internal  evidence, 
against  these  three  passages,  if  we  could  assume  that  Mary  did 
visit  Hatfield  in  April  1558,  except  that  the  archers  would  probably 
have  been  attired  in  Elizabeth's  own  colours  of  red  edged'  with 
black.  When  we  turn  to  Machyn  we  are  confronted  by  a  serious 
difficulty  ;  there  are  no  entries  of  any  sort  between  that  for 
23  March  155|,  which  is  the  last  on  one  leaf  of  the  manuscript, 
and  that  for  3  Aug.,  which  is  the  first  on  another  leaf.^^  It  is, 
therefore,  not  impossible  that  some  leaves  have  fallen  out  here ;  but, 
as  both  these  entries  are  complete  in  themselves,  that  is  no  evidence 
that  anything  is  missing;  and  exactly  the  same  hiatus  occurs  in 
Strype's  paraphrase,  a  fact  which  leads  J.  G.  Nichols  '^  to  pronounce 
definitely  that  this  portion  of  the  diary,  if  lost,  *  has  not  been  lost 
since  the  fire.'  Now  Strype  keeps  extremely  close  to  Machyn  in, 
his  chronicle  of  minor  events  during  this  year;  for  January  155 J 
Strype  inserts  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  entries  of  Machyn, 
for  February  twelve  out  of  thirteen,  for  March  fifteen  out  of  seven- 
teen, for  August  ten  out  of  sixteen,  though  he  is  less  constant  during 
the  last  four  months  of  the  year.  That  Strype  should  have  omitted 
these  notices  of  Elizabeth,  while  inserting  others  heaucoup  jjIus 
pales  et  moins  marqiiants,  M.  Wiesener  considers  incredible  ;  and  the 
only  inference  possible  is  that  Machyn' s  manuscript  did  not  contain 
them  in  1721.  The  only  alternative,  as  far  as  Strype  is  concerned,  is 
that  he  deliberately  suppressed  them,  in  order  to  misrepresent  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  sisters  to  which  they  testify ;  but  in 
that  case  he  would  hardly  have  committed  the  imprudence  of 
forgetting  that  he  had  sent  copies  of  the  suppressed  passages  to  so 
well-known  an  antiquary  as  Dr.  Charlett  only  a  few  years  pre- 
viously. Add  to  this  that  Sir  Thomas  Pope  wrote  twice  to  his 
college  in  April  1558,  that  one  of  his  letters  is  dated  from  London, 
and  the  other  appears  to  be  written  from  the  same  place,  and  that 
neither  contains  the  slightest  reference  to  festivities  of  any  sort. 

G.  This  narrative,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  detailed  of  the 
Bjeven,  also  falls  within  the  period  when  Machyn  and  Strype  fail  us, 
and  is  open  to  the  same  criticisms  as  the  preceding  passages.  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  wrote  to  Oxford  on  Whit  Monday  1558  (23  Maj), 
26  May,  and  9  June,  from  Clerkenwell,  and  on  8  Aug.  from 
Tittenhanger ;  in  none  of  these  letters  does  he  allude  to  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  or  the  visit  to  Richmond.  Neither  Fran9ois  de  Noailles  nor 
Michieli,  who  could  rot  fail  to  have  heard  of  so  brilliant  a 
festivity,  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  it ;  nor  is  it  at  all  credible^ 

"  The  next  entry  is  a  belated  note  referring  to  1  Aug.  ;      - 

•'  Introd.  p.  xii,  n. 
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that  anything  of  the  sort  happened.  The  fall  of  Calais  had  taken 
place  early  in  the  same  year  (1-8  Jan.  155J).  Mary  had  been 
deserted  by  her  heartless  husband  since  3  July  1557  ;  she  was  keenly 
aware  of  her  personal  unpopularity  and  of  the  detestation  with  which 
her  Spanish  alliance  was  regarded.  The  exchequer  was  exhausted, 
and  few  of  the  great  nobles  remained  round  the  despised  queen,  who 
was  already  in  the  grasp  of  the  fatal  disease  which  declared  itself  in 
August,  and  whom  every  one  but  herself  knew  to  be  without  hope 
of  issue.  That  under  such  circumstances  Mary  should  have  mag- 
nificently entertained  Elizabeth  at  court  in  the  summer  of  1558 
is  simply  impossible ;  and  so  unlikely  a  story  might  be  denounced 
as  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  historians,  if  it  had  not  passed 
unquestioned  for  more  than  a  century  after  its  first  publication. 

H.  This  passage  is  also  remarkably  circumstantial :  the  sentence 
relating  to  the  jousting  is  apparently  derived  from  Machyn's  entry 
for  30  Nov.  1554,  combined  with  that  for  28  Dec.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  to  attract  suspicion ;  and  Warton  has  prudently  refrained  from 
proposing  a  date.  But  it  happens  to  be  well  known  that  Philip  only 
once  spent  Christmas  in  England,  viz.  at  Whitehall  in  1554  ;  ^^  and  it 
can  be  shown  (1)  that  Machyn  never  recorded  these  festivities,  even 
if  they  took  place,  and  (2)  that  Elizabeth  was  not  at  court  at  the 
time.  For  (1)  in  Machyn's  manuscript  the  entries  from  16  Dec.  1554 
to  24  Jan.  155f  are  written  continuously  on  a  single  leaf,  so  that 
nothing  can  have  dropped  out ;  and  among  them  there  are  no  entries 
for  24  and  29  Dec,  and  for  £6  Dec.  a  bare  note  of  the  arrival  from 
Gravesend  of  the  *  prynche  of  Pymon  '  (Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy), 
who  was  then  visiting  England.  Strype's  narrative  follows  the 
manuscript  almost  word  for  word.  (2)  It  is  not  merely  plain  from 
the  silence  of  Foxe  and  the  chroniclers  and  the  three  ambassadors 
that  Elizabeth  was  not  at  court,  but  it  may  be  inferred  easily  from 
the  language  used  by  Amboise  de  Noailles,  who  writes  (26  Dec. 
1554)  that  the  king  and  queen  are  intending  to  send  for  her,  and 
by  Michieli,  who  says  (8  April  1555)  that  Courtenay  has  just  been 
pardoned  and  that  the  pardon  of  Elizabeth,  which  will  take  place 
shortly,  will  be  all  the  more  popular  because  it  will  be  unexpected. 
Further,  it  is  clear  that  Elizabeth's  intending  suitor,  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  was  actually  lodged  in  her  house  of  Somerset  Place. 
Francis  Yaxley,  writing  to  Cecil  on  12  Oct.  1554,^^*  says  that  Eliza- 
beth's house  in  the  Strand  has  been  inspected  by  the  ambassador, 
to  see  if  it  will  do  for  his  master  ;  and  Noailles,  writing  9  December, 
says  that  the  house  is  then  ready  for  the  duke.  It  is  almost  certain, 
therefore,  that  Elizabeth  was  still  in  disgrace  in  the  country  at  the 

"  M.  Wiesener  in  one  place  says  1555,  but  from  his  criticism  of  this  passage  (pp. 
300-3  of  the  original  work,  vol.  ii.  pp.  142-8  of  the  translation)  it  is  clear  that  this 
is  only  a  misprint. 

"  Ellis's  Hist.  Letters,  iii.  iii.  314. 
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time  when  this  passage  says  that  she  was  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Christmas  festivities  of  the  court. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  we  may  say  briefly  (a)  that,  as  far  as 
Machyn's  original  manuscript  is  concerned,  not  one  of  the  alleged 
extracts  is  now  to  be  found,  and  two  of  the  most  circumstantial,  B 
(which  professes  to  be  an  exact  transcript)  and  H,  can  be  proved 
never  to  have  been  in  it ;  (h)  that  Strype  agrees  in  omitting  B  and  H, 
and  in  passing  over  the  whole  period  to  which  D,  E,  F,  and  G  are 
assigned,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Machyn's  manuscript; 

(c)  that  Strype  includes  in  his  narrative  every  incident  of  importance 
mentioned  by  Machyn,  and  most  of  the  trivial  entries   as  well ; 

(d)  that  the  incidents  recounted  in  A  and  B  are  highly  improbable, 
the  occurrence  of  the  festivities  described  in  D,  E,  F,  and  G  almost 
impossible,  and  the  main  statement  in  H  demonstrably  false.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  unless  some  corroboration  (which  I  should  be 
the  first  to  welcome)  should  be  obtained  for  those  stories,  they  will 
now  cease  to  be  quoted  as  authoritative  historical  documents. 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  origin  of  these  clever  but  unscrupulous 
fabrications.  "Warton's  account  of  the  alleged  transcripts  is 
obviously  unsoand  ;  we  cannot  suppose  either  that  Strype,  after 
having  his  attention  called  to  entries  of  such  interest,  would  have 
omitted  them  accidentally,  or  that,  after  calling  Charlett's  attention 
to  them,  he  would  have  omitted  them  intentionally,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  conceal  the  facts  by  mutilating  the  manuscript.  Neither 
hypothesis  would  account  for  the  absence  of  B  and  H  ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Machyn's  manuscript 
has  lost  nothing  but  a  line  or  two  at  the  top  of  each  page,  since  it  was 
used  by  Strype,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  large  gap  in  1558  is 
also  an  original  feature  of  the  diary.  Strype,  therefore,  disappears 
from  consideration ;  Wise  and  Warton  remain,  since  Charlett 
{d.  1722)  is  covered  by  Wise. 

Now  Wharton's  account  of  the  origin  of  these  papers  in  the 
introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Life  '  is  followed  by  a 
further  statement  about  Wise. 

Mr.  Wise  also  transcribed  and  communicated  to  mo  two  or  three 
other  papers  from  doctor  Charlett's  collections,  beside  those  of  Strype 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  (see  pp.  185,  189,  and  Append.  Numb,  xxix.) 
-These  I  have  called  '  MSS.  F.  Wise.'  (Since  my  first  edition,  among  the 
manuscript  papers  of  the  Kev,  Thomas  Wilkes,  D.D.,  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  who  died  rector  of  Rotherfield  Greys,  in  Oxfordshire, 
in  1745,  I  have  met  with  other  notices  by  Mr.  Wise,  which  are  now  first 
inserted  in  this  edition,  and  are  also  styled  *  MSS.  F.  Wise.'  These  Mr. 
Wise  seems  to  have  had  chiefly  from  Dr.  Charlett's  Collections,  and  the 
family  papers  of  the  late  sir  Harry  Pope-Blount.) 

In  consequence  of  my  discovery  of  the  spuriousness  of  the 
Machyn  passages  I  examined  with  greater  care  all  the  statements 
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which  are  vouched  for  by  the  note  '  MSS.  F.  Wise/  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  there  is  serious  reason  to  doubt,  among  others,  the 
authenticity  of  the  account  of  the  founder's  visit  to  the  college  on 
St.  Swithin's  Day,  1556,^^  which  Warton  professes  to  have  obtained 
from  a  transcript  by  Wise  from  the  original  paper  *  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Charlett,  written  in  the  hand  of  Dr.  Arthur  Yeldard, 
the  second  president  of  Trinity  College,  and  intended  for  an  entry 
in  the  college  register,  where  it  does  not  appear.'  It  may  be  added 
that  there  is  no  Irace  of  this  paper,  nor  any  space  for  it  in  the 
register,  that  the  founder  had  formally  admitted  the  members 
of  the  foundation  on  30  May  1556  (Trinity  Sunday),  and  that 
it  contains  a  strange  statement  that  a  missa  vespertina  was  cele- 
brated after  the  banquet  in  hall.  I  fear,  therefore,  that  this  pic- 
turesque narrative  must  be  pronounced  to  have  no  better  authority 
than  the  other  passages  stated  to  have  been  communicated  by  Wise. 

So  far  the  phenomena  would  point  to  the  hypothesis  that 
Warton  was  imposed  upon  by  Wise  some  time  between  the  memoir 
in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica  '  (1760)  and  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1767.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  discovered  in  the  archives  '^  some 
papers  which  appear  to  be  the  actual  notes  which  Wise  communi- 
cated to  Warton.  These  consist  of  two  pedigrees  of  the  Pope 
family,  one  of  which  bears  a  note  by  Wise — *  D^  Sir,  Finding  this 
paper  among  others  that  were  going  to  the  Flames,  I  thought  it 
proper  to  preserve  it  and  send  it  to  you.  F.  W.' — and  a  small 
notebook  (18  pages,  6  inches  by  4)  containing  beautifully  written 
notes  on  the  family  and  history  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  principally  of 
a  genealogical  character,  and  concluding  with  a  copy  of  Strype's 
paraphrase-transcript  of  the  account  of  the  faneral.  Some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  notes,  e.g.  that  relating  to  Pope's  first 
wife,  were  clearly  unknown  to  Warton  in  1760,  and  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Life  '  in  1770  ;  but  there  is  no 
reference  of  any  sort  in  Wise's  notebook  to  any  of  the  suspected 
passages,  and  if  Warton  was  the  unconscious  victim  of  an  imposture, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  preserved  the  original 
papers  with  the  rest  of  Wise's  information. 

I  therefore  incline  to  believe  that  Warton  himself  is  responsible 
for  the  fabrication  of  the  '  MSS.  Strype '  extracts,  the  *  MSS.  F. 
Wise  '  extracts,  and,  I  fear,  some  other  passages  of  interest  as  well. 
My  reasons  are  as  follows  : — (1)  His  statement  about  the  damage 
done  to  the  Machyn  manuscript  is  at  least  a  gross  exaggeration  ;  but 
he  could  easily  have  ascertained  from  Strype's  book  that  there  were 
certain  gaps  in  the  original  diary.  He  may  have  calculated,  not 
quite  honestly,  that  other  writers  would  take  his  word  for  the  cita- 
tions of  the  charred  manuscript,  as  J.  Nichols  and  Miss  Strickland 
actually  did. .  (2)  He  was  himself  engaged  about  1778,  wten 
'*  Life,  pp.  122-3,  458-60.  '«  Trin,  Coll,  Misc.  i.  17,  18. 
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he  must  have  put  the  finishing  touches  to  D,  E,  and  F,  in 
defending  the  authenticity  of  the  Eowley  poems,  which  he  had 
quoted  largely  in  the  *  History  of  English  Poetry.'  ^^  War  ton 
may  have  intended  to  make  a  similar  experiment,  and  could  pro- 
ceed on  an  extensive  knowledge  of  early  English  literature,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  attribute  to  Wise,  who  was  more  devoted  to 
coins  and  other  objects  of  antiquity  than  to  literature  or  history. 
(3)  Warton  himself,  if  innocent,  ought  surely  to  have  detected  the 
spuriousness  of  some  of  the  passages,  from  their  absence  in  Strype's 
book,  which  he  knew  well.  (4)  The  only  notes  for  the  '  Life'  of  Pope 
which  I  can  find  among  a  very  large  mass  of  papers,  in  which  all 
branches  of  Warton's  work  are  re^Dresented,  are  contained  in  one 
small  book  of  thirty  leaves,  which  does  not  contain  a  single  refer- 
ence to  the  disputed  passages.  (5)  The  gradual  appearance  of 
the  *  MSS.  Strype '  passages  is  highly  suspicious.  Warton  does 
not  allude  to  them  in  1760  ;  Wise  died  in  1767 ;  A,  B,  G,  and  H 
appeared  in  1770,  F  in  1778,  and  D  and  E  in  1780,  without  any 
explanation  of  the  facts.  (6)  There  is  grave  reason  to  suspect  War- 
ton  of  forgery  in  some  other  passages,  for  which  he  does  not  refer 
to  the  authority  of  Wise,  and  which  he  had  the  amplest  opportunities 
of  verifying  for  himself,  since  they  profess  to  be  extracted  from  the 
founder's  autograph  letters  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the 
college.  One  of  these,  which  I  may  quote  in  full,  follows  imme- 
diately after  extract  H. 

We  have  before  seen  that  sir  Thomas  Pope,  during  his  attendance  on 
this  lady,  was  engaged  in  the  foundation  of  his  college.  An  undertaking  of 
such  a  nature  could  not  fail  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  young 
Elizabeth,  whose  learned  education  and  present  situation  naturally  inte- 
rested her  in  the  progress  of  a  work  so  beneficial  to  the  increase  of  her 
favourite  pursuits,  and  carried  on  by  one  with  whom  she  was  so  nearly 
connected.  Accordingly  this  subject  was  often  matter  of  conversation 
between  them,  as  appears  from  part  of  a  letter  written  by  sir  Thomas 
Pope  :  which  also  still  further  proves  the  friendly  terms  on  which  they 
lived  together.  '  The  princess  Elizabeth  her  grace,  whom  I  serve  here, 
often  askyth  me  about  the  course  I  have  devysed  for  my  scollers ;  and 
that  part  of  myne  estatutes  respectinge  studie  I  have  shewn  to  her,  which 
she  likes  well.  She  is  not  only  gracious,  but  most  lerned,  as  ye  right- 
well  know.'  (Dat.  Hatfield,  155G.  To  the  president.  Ex  autograph,  uhi 
supr.  [i.e.  in  Thesaurar.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.'\)  ^^ 

Now  this  passage  is  plausible  enough,  but  it  contains  one  serious 
anachronism,  viz.  the  designation  of  Elizabeth  as  '  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  her  grace.'  Her  proper  style  as  a  daughter  of  a 
Tudor  king  of  England  was  '  the  lady  Elizabeth,'  and  in  this  way 
Pope  himself  refers  to  her  in  his  genuine  letter  of  22  Aug.  1556.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  phrase  *  the  princess  so  and 

'^  See  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.,  article  on  Chatterton. 
'»  Warton's  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  2nd  edit.  pp.  91-2. 
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so  '  is  unknown  as  the  title  of  an  unmarried  English  princess  before 
the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.^^  Secondly,  this 
passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  fourteen  original  letters  of 
the  founder  which  are  still  in  existence  ;  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  other  original  letters  were  preserved ;  and  Warton  himself 
states  that  the  founder's  original  letters  are  fourteen  in  numher  (p. 
124).     Now  if  this  citation  and  two  others  professing  to  come  from 

\  the  same  letter  are  forgeries,  they  must  have  been  forged  by 
Warton  himself ;  and  if  he  forged  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  look 
further  afield  for  the  author  of  the  more  elaborate  passages. 

The  reasons  that  may  have  induced  Warton  to  palm  off  such 
impudent  fabrications  on  the  public  can  only  be  conjectured  from 
accidental  remarks,  e.g.  that  at  the  end  of  H.  He  probably  found 
when  expanding  his  memoir  into  a  volume  that  his  *  materials  were 
not  always  of  the  most  brilliant  kind  ; '  and  he  therefore  attempted 
to  make  his  work  *  as  entertaining  as  possible  '  by  the  *  addition  of 
several  anecdotes  respecting  the  persecutions  of  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth not  hitherto  published  '  in  *  a  more  uniform  and  circumstantial 
detail.'  ^°  At  the  same  time  he  magnified  the  liberality  and  courtli- 
ness of  his  hero ;  and,  as  his  biographer,  Bishop  Mant,  observes 
with  unconscious  irony,  attracted  attention  by  adorning  his  work 
with  *  an  interesting,  and  partly  original,  narrative  '  of  these  times. 
It  is  possible  that  he  also  felt  some  enjoyment  in  the  prospect  of 

I  hoaxing  his  friends,  a  gratification  which  has  appealed  to  many 
antiquaries,  though  it  has  seldom  been  attended  with  such  marked 
success.  To  the  college  historian  it  is  extremely  distasteful 
to  relinquish  so  many  interesting  and  picturesque  details  ;  and  it 
would  afford  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  if  the  publication  of  this 
article  upset  the  theory  it  enunciates  by  evoking  any  corroborative 
evidence  for  the  alleged  facts. 

Hekbert  E.  D.  Blakiston. 

'^  See  Mrs.  Green's  Princesses  of  England,  passim,  esp.  the  '  Life  of  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Bohemia'  (v.  145-87),  as  compared  with  the  '  Life  of  Elizabeth, 
Second  Daughter  of  Charles  I,'  in  vol.  vi.    Mary  and  Elizabeth  Tudor  first  used  the  title 

__^  princess '  in  their  signatures — '  Marie  Princesse,'  '  Elizabeth  P.' — as  an  assertion  of 
their  claims  to  the  succession.     The  same  form  is  occasionally  used  in  print  of  James 

-I's  daughters,  but  they  are  always  styled  '  the  lady  '  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  Mary,  Sophia. 
See  especially  Green,  vi.  93,'  this  high  and  right  noble  lady  Mary,  daughter  .  .  .  of  the 
most  excellent  princess,  Queen  Anne.'   But  the  adoption  of  the  word  '  princess  '  as  part 

_of  the  style  is  first  found  in  the  family  of  Charles  I,  and  may  havebeen  a  French  fashion 
introduced  by  Henrietta  Maria.  The  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  afterwards  princess  of 
Orange,  is  usually  •  the  lady  Mary,'  but  Mrs.  Green  prints  a  letter  of  1645  to  her  from  her 
sister  in  which  the  newer  style  is  used  (vi.  349)  ;  the  second  sister  is  more  frequently 
termed  *  the  Princess  Elizabeth,'  or  '  the  Lady  Princess  Ehzabeth  '  [e.g.  in  books 
dated  1644  and  1646  ;  Green,  vi.  344,  346) ;  the  third  sister,  who  died  in  infancy,  is 
termed,  in  1640,  '  Madam  Anne '  in  a  document  and  •  the  princess  Anna '  in  print  (vi. 
394-5) ;  while  Henrietta,  afterwards  duchess  of  Orleans,  is  commonly  styled  '  the 
princess  '  and  only  occasionally  ♦  the  lady  '  Henrietta. 
*'  Preface  to  the  Life,  viii,  ix. 
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NOTES   ON   OLD-ENGLISH   HISTORICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

J.  The  Battle  of  Ringmere. 

Florence  of  "Worcester,  suh  ann.  1010,  records  that  the  Danes 
;post  Pascha  East-Angliam  advecti,  et  prope  Gipeswic  navibus  egressi, 
ad  locunif  qui  Ringmere  dicitur^  uhi  diicem  Ulfketelum  cognovere  cum 
exercitu  consedisse,  perrexerunt^  et  durum  cum  eo  proelium,  tertio 
tionas  Maii,  commiserunt.  He  then  relates  that  the  East-Anglians 
fled,  but  that  the  men  of  Cambridgeshh'e  long  resisted,  and  that 
the  Danes  after  their  victory  ravaged  East  Anglia  for  three  months, 
and  burned  Thetford  and  Cambridge.  With  the  exception  of  the 
mention  of  Kingmere,  the  passage  is  practically  a  translation  of  the 
entry  in  the  Chronicle  under  this  year.  The  Norse  sagas  record  a 
battle  against  Ulfketil  at  a  place  called  Hringmarahei^r,  which,  no 
doubt,  represents  an  O.E.  *Hringmere-htt^,  '  Eingmere-heath.' ^ 
They,  however,  place  the  battle  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  I  have 
suggested  that  Florence  derived  his  Ringmere  from  Danish  sources, 
whence  he  seems  to  have  obtained  other  information.^  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Florence,  knowing  the  Norse  account  of  the  defeat 
at  Ilringmarahei^r  of  Ulfketil,  who  is  always  associated  with  East 
Anglia  in  the  sagas,  may  have  erroneously  transferred  the  name  of 
Ringmere  to  the  battle  that  he  found  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  in 
1010.  This  is  a  possibility  that  has  escaped  Freeman,^  who  is 
here,  as  elsewhere,  too  sweeping  in  his  condemnation  of  the  sagas. 

My  present  object,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the  battle,  but  its 
site,  concerning  which  Freeman  makes  no  suggestion.  The  Eoman 
road  from  Colchester  to  near  Brancaster,  part  of  which  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  '  the  Peddars'  Road  '  ('  peddlers'  road  '),  hes  a 
few  miles  to  the  west  of  Ipswich.     A  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the 

'  The  O.N.  liringr  is,  of  course,  historically  the  same  word  as  the  O.E.  hring,  and 
liei^r  similarly  corresponds  (except  in  gender)  to  O.E.  h^^.  O.N.  mair,  gen.  marar, 
'  sea,'  and  O.E.  mere,  '  lake,'  also  agree  historically. 

^  Crawford  Cliarters,  ed.  Napier  and  Stevenson,  p.  144,  note  3. 

*  Norman  Conquest,  i.  346-7.  In  the  Crawford  Charters,  p.  123,  note  1,  I  have 
suggested  that  the  Wulfric,  son  of  Leofwine,  who  fell  in  this  battle  of  1010,  was  an 
Essex  man,  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Maldon,  and  not,  as  Freeman  states, 
Wulfric  (Spott),  the  great  Mercian  noble  who  founded  the  abbey  of  Burton-on-Trent. 
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west  of  this  road,  as  it  crosses  Koudham  Heath,  near  Thetford,  is  a 
*  Eingmere  Pit,'  in  the  parish  of  East  Wretham.  It  Hes  between 
Croxton  Heath,  Eoudham  Heath,  and  Bridgeham  Heath.  We 
have  here,  I  think,  the  heath  of  the  Norse  Hringmarahei^r,  On 
the  old  Ordnance  map  Ringmere  Pit  is  depicted  as  a  circular  lake 
or  mere  at  the  bottom  of  a  circular  pit  of  considerable  size.  This 
round  pit  and  mere  explain  its  name.  Adjoining  it  is  a  similar  pit 
and  mere  known  as  Langmere,  and  there  are  other  meres  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  agreement  in  name  and  situation  with  Florence's  Ringmere 
and  the  HringmaraJiei^r  of  the  sagas  is  so  remarkable,  and  a  *  ring- 
mere  '  is  so  unusual  a  geographical  feature,  that  I  think  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  Ulfketil's  defeat  occurred  near  Ringmere  Pit. 
The  existence  of  this  name  in  a  heathy  country  justifies  the  Norse 
name  Hringmarahei^r,  and  is  a  remarkable  proof  that  the  sagas, 
despite  their  frequent  chronological  displacements  and  contradic- 
tions, contain  valuable  independent  information  concerning  our 
early  history  that  requires  more  careful  study  than  has  been 
generally  accorded  to  them. 

11.  The  Site  of  Bninemue. 

The  Old  English  Chronicle,  suh  aim.  1066,  records  that  Earl 
Tostig,  after  Harold's  accession,  came  from  beyond  sea  into  the 
Isle  of  Wight  with  his  fleet,  and  that  he  ravaged  the  coast  between 
there  and  Sandwich,  and  that,  upon  hearing  of  Harold's  approach, 
he  went  north  into  tlie  Humber  and  ravaged  Lindsey.  Geoffrey 
Gaimar,  who  in  several  instances  seems  to  have  used  sources  no 
longer  available  to  us,  states  that  Tostig,  with  a  force  principally 
Flemings,  arrived  at  Wardstane,  or  Waldestane  (in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  ? ),  that  he  went  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  Copsige 
joined  him,  and  that  they  went  to  Brunemue  or  Brunesmue, 
ravaging  the  country  about  there,  and  that  they  thence  came  to  the 
Humber  and  ravaged  Lindsey. 


Done  vint  Tost  od  mult  grant  gent, 
5160  Tut  H  plusur  furent  Flemeng  ; 

A  Wardstane  [v. I.  Waldestane]  sunt  arive  : 

Tut  eel  pais  unt  fort  praie, 

E  mult  homes  i  ont  oseis. 

En  Taneth  vent ;  en  eel  pais 
5165  Encontre  lui  Copsi  la  vint, 

Un  son  baron,  ki  de  li  tint ; 

II  vint  del  isle  de  Orkeneie, 

Dis  e  seit  niefs  out  en  baillie. 

Puis  corurent  en  Brunemue  [v.l.  Brunesmue], 
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5170  Cele  centre  out  confondue. 
Grant  damages  e  grant  dolurs 
Firent  iloc  e  unc  aillurs. 
Puis  vont  en  Humbre  od  lur  navire, 
Grant  praie  ont  pris  en  Lindeseie. 

The  Brunemue  of  this  interesting  passage  has  not  been  identified 
by  the  editors  of  the  *  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica '  or  by  Mr.  C. 
T.  Martin,  the  editor  of  the  Kolls  Series  edition.  Freeman  does  not 
refer  to  Gaimar's  account,  and  therefore  does  not  mention 
Brunemue.  The  name  is  a  good  EngHsh  name,  shghtly  disguised 
by  the  Eomanic  dropping  of  the  intervocalic  'S,  whereby  mue  stands 
foi:  mu^e^  as  in  many  EngHsh  names  in  mu^aJ^  As  the  first 
e  cannot  well  be  mute,  we  may  restore  the  name  to  the  O.E. 
Brunnan-mu^a,  'the  river  mouth  of  Brunna '  (a  man's  name). 
The  name  cannot,  I  think,  be  derived  from  O.E.  hurna,  *  a  bourn.' 

The  name  occurs  as  Brunnemuth  in  1301,  when  it  was  charged 
jointly  with  '  Skottermuth '  with  the  provision  of  one  ship  for  the 
Scotch  war.^  In  the  index  to  the  calendar  of  the  Patent  rolls  it 
is  suggested  that  these  places  are  in  Lincolnshire.^ 

The  clue  to  the  situation  of  Brunemuth  is  supplied  by  the 
Kamsay  Chartulary.  In  a  thirteenth-century  inquisition  relating 
to  Holm  (that  is,  Holme-next-the-Sea,  near  Hunstanton,  co.  Norfolk) 
it  is  recorded  that  certain  tenants  facient  tria  averagia  [carryings] 
per  annum  de  Brauncestre,  vel  de  Ringstede,  uhicunque  dominus 
volueritf  inter  Brunnemuth  et  Buggemiith  ad  remotius.'^  Similarly, 
in  an  inquisition  concerning  Eingstead,  which  adjoins  Hunstanton, 
we  read  that  a  tenant /actV^  tria  averagia  per  annum,  quamdiu  hladum 
de  Ringestede  duraveiit,  uhicunque  dominus  voluerit,  inter  Brunne- 
muth et  Buggemuth.^  Here  Brunnemuth  and  Buggemuth^  are 
clearly  the  limits  of  the  distance  in  opposite  directions.  From  the 
geographical  position  of  Holme  and  Eingstead  these  limits  must  be 
respectively  on  the  north  coast  of  Norfolk  and  its  west  coast,  opposed 
to  the  Wash.  In  other  words,  one  is  to  the  east  of  Holme  and 
Eingstead,  and  the  other  is  to  the  south  of  these  villages.  One  of 
the  tenants  in  Brancaster  was  bound  to  carry  corn  to  the  mill  of 
Holme  or  to  Burnam,  ad  portuni  Brunagge  ad  remotius.     As  Holme 

*  Cf.  Anglo-French  Portesmiie,  Tinemue,  &c. ;  Johannes  Westphal,  Englische 
Ortsnamcn  im  Altfranzosischen  (Strassburg,  1891),  §  27,  2. 

*  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  29  Edw.  I,  p.  583. 

«  In  justice  to  Mr.  Black,  the  editor,  I  think  I  ought  to  state  that  I  am  responsible 
for  this  erroneous  suggestion,  which  is  based  upon  the  juxtaposition  of  Brunemue  and 
Lindsey  in  Gaimar,  and  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Scotter  in  Lindsey,  which  is, 
however,  some  distance  from  the  Trent  or  Humber. 

^  Cartul.  Mon.  de  Eameseia,  i.  402.  ^  Ibid.  i.  406. 

°  Buggemuth  I  am  unable  to  identify,  though  it  should,  I  think,  be  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Babingley  Kiver,  near  Castle  Kising.  As  the  Bugge  of  this  name 
represents  so  clearly  O.E.  Bucgan,  the  gen.  of  the  female  name  Bncge,  it  supports  the 
view  that  Bninemtie  is  also  from  a  personal  name. 
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is  to  the  west  of  Braneaster,  it  follows  that  Burna  must  be  to  the 
east.  Turning  in  that  direction,  we  find  the  villages  of  Burnham 
Deepdale,  Burnham  Norton,  Burnham  Sutton,  Burnham  Ulph, 
Burnham  Westgate,  Burnham  Overy,  and  Burnham  Thorpe,  and  a 
creek  or  creeks  known  as  Burnham  Harbour.  These  villages  and 
hamlets  adjoin  one  another,  and  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  regarded  as 
divisions  of  one  original  estate  or  manor,  according  to  Professor 
Maitland's  interesting  suggestion.^^  His  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  these  adjoining  homonymic  villages  with  surnames  is  strongly 
supported 'by  the  fact  that  these  Burnhams,  with  the  addition  only 
of  North  and  South  Creake  and  Waterden,  constitute  the  hundred 
of  Brothercross.  Some  of  them  appear  in  Domesday  as  Brunaham 
and  Bru7ie1uim.^^  These  forms  represent  an  0.'E.*Brunnan-hamy 
and  they  are  therefore  derived  from  the  same  man's  name  as 
Brunnan-mti^a.^^  Most  of  these  Burnhams  are  by  the  side  of  the 
liver  Burn,  which  runs  from  North  and  South  Creake  into  Burnham 
Harbour,  and  it  therefore  seems  evident  that  Brunemue  or  Brunne- 
muth  was  somewhere  on  Burnham  Harbour,  perhaps  at  Overy 
Staith.^^  The  Skottermuth,  which  had  to  provide  a  ship  jointly  with 
Brunnemuth  in  1301,  was  probably  on  the  adjoining  harbour  of 
Braneaster.  Its  name  is  perhaps  preserved  in  *  Scott  Head,' 
the  name  of  a  sea-girt  ridge  of  land  off  Braneaster  and  Burnham 
Deepdale. 

The  proximity  of  Brunemue  and  Washingborough,  co.  Lincoln, 
suggests  the  question,  *  Did  Gaimar  derive  the  information  in  the 
passage  under  consideration  from  his  lost  English  ''book  of  Wash- 
ingborough "  ? ' 

De  Wassingburc  un  livere  Eiigleis 
U  il  trovad  escrit  des  reis.*^  (C470-1) 

Eamsey  Abbey  had  possessions  in  the  Burnhams,  but  if  the 
abbey  had  any  record  of  Tostig's  ravages  there  we  should,  I  think, 
have  found  some  mention  of  them  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who, 
from  his  witnessing  Eamsey  charters,  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  abbey.  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

'"  '  The  Surnames  of  English  Villages,'  Arcliceological  Review,  iv.  233. 

^'  D.  B.  ii.  1G9,  170  h,  179,  183  &,  215  h,  237,  262. 

'■^  In  1226  the  king  ordered  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk  to  make  inquisition  concerning 
the  liberties  enjoyed  by  William  le  Valtre,  on  the  day  when  he  set  out  for  Jerusalem, 
'  in  the  land  of  Burnham  and  in  the  sea  and  port  of  Brunnemuth  and  in  the  market 
of  Burnham  ; '  Botuli  Litterartim  Clavsarmn,  ii.  150.  Here  Burnham  is  differen- 
tiated by  metathesis  from  Brunnemuth,  in  such  a  way  as  to  favour  a  derivation  from 
O.E.  bnrna,  '  a  bourne.'  The  river  Burn,  however,  seems  to  be  too  large  to  have  been 
called  a  burna,  and  we  should  hardly  expect  that  word  to  be  used  as  a  proper  name 
without  some  qualification  being  added. 

'^  Staith  is  the  O.N.  sta'Sa,  '  a  landing-place  '  (O.E.  steb',  German  staden,  '  bank  '). 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  '  Book  of  Washingborough  '  was  the  O.E.  transla- 
tion of  Baeda's  '  Ecclesiastical  History  '  ascribed  to  King  Alfred.  The  mention  in  it  of 
•  all  the  emperors  of  Eome '  rather  favours  the  view  that  it  was  Alfred's  translation  of 
Orosius,  but  I  advance  this  suggestion  with  great  hesitation.  - 
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MAGISTER   VACARIUS. 

The  biography  ^  of  the  first  teacher  of  Justinian's  law  in  Britain 
rests  on  three  historical  sources — John  of  Salisbury ,2  who  had  had 
daily  intercourse  with  him  and  wrote  in  1159  ;  Eobert  of  Torigny,^ 
who,  though  he  possibly  never  met  him,  knew  his  character  and  had 
read  one  of  his  juristic  works  ;  ^  and  Gervase  of  Canterbury,-'  who 
wrote  shortly  after  his  death,  not  without  making  use  of  John,^  and 
possibly  corrupted  various  traditions,  but  probably  preserved  some 
germ  of  trustworthy  information.  Koger  Bacon,^  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  know  no  more  than  what  we  read  in  John,  and  the 
Norman  chronicler  ^  copies  Eobert.  All  the  remaining  material 
for  Vacarius's  life  consists  of  business  documents  concerning  other 
people,  where  his  name  appears  but  incidentally,  and  of  his  own 
writings. 

Vacarius  was  born  about  1115  or  1120.^  As  his  name  proves, 
and  as  John  imj)lies,  he  was  a  foreigner  to  the  British  Isles 
and  to  Normandy;  according  to  Eobert  he  was  of  Lombard 
nationality ;  and  in  one  of  his  works,  probably  written  before  he 
left  his  own  country,^^he  commented  on  the  *Lex  Langobardorum.' 
He  is  almost  everywhere  called  magister^  which  title  need  not  at 
that  time  refer  to  a  university  degree  ;  it  possibly  means  no  more 
than  '  clerical  teacher.'  He  took  minor  orders  in  early  life,^'  but 
perhaps  never  was  ordained  a  priest. 

The  character  of  two  of  Vacarius's  works  proves  that  he  had 
studied  law  in  a  Lombard  school  of  jurisprudence.  One  of  them  is 
a  commentary  on  the  '  Lombarda,'  a  law  book  founded  on  the  *  Liber 
Papiensis.'  ^^     The  legal  school  of  Pavia  flourished  as  late  as  1120,^^ 

'  See  the  literature  quoted  in  Pollock  and  Maitland's  Hist,  of  E^iglish  Law,  i.  99. 
Add  Conrat,  Gesch.  des  rum.  Eechts,  i.  60,  616  ;  Stolzel,  '  Vacarius,'  in  Zeitschr.  f. 
Bechtsgesch.  \i.  (1867),  234.  In  his  work  Die  Lehre  von  der  Operis  novi  Nunciatio 
(1865),  p.  592,  Stolzel  printed  parts  of  the  Liber  Paupenun  horn  the  Bruges  MS.  collated 
with  the  Prague  codex.  I  have  had  access  only  to  the  condensed  form  of  Professor 
Holland's  researches  (in  this  Keview,  vi.  243),  not  to  the  Collectanea  of  the  Oxford 
Historical  Society,  vol.  ii.  Important  supplements  to  Wenck's  Vacarius  appeared  in 
this  writer's  Opusc.  Acad.,  ed.  Stieber,  1834. 

2  Policrat.  viii.  22.  »  A.  1149,  ed.  Delisle,  p.  150. 

■•  Robert's  words,  '  suggestione  pauperum  de  codice  et  digest,  excerptos  ix.  libros  ; 
que  in  scolis  frequentari  solent,'  come  from  Vacarius's  preface  : '  ex  d[igest.  ?]  lustiniani 
et  codice  decerpendo  ;  .  .  .  suggesserant  .  .  .  tenuioribus  .  .  .  que  in  scolis  frequentari 
solent  .  .  .  ix.  libros,'  ed.  Wenck,  Mag.  Vacarius,  p.  68. 

5  Ed.  Stubbs,  ii.  384  ;  cf.  i.  p.  xiii,  xliv. 

•  Possibly  Gervase's  words,  ii.  23,  '  Cantiani  primas  ab  antique  optinent  acies  in 
expeditione,'  come  from  Policrat.  vi.  18,  '  Cantia  primae  cohortis  honorem  usque  in 
hodiernum  diem  in  praeliis  obtinet.' 

^  Manum.  Oerm.  xxviii.  579.  »  Ed.  Duchesne,  Hist.  Norm.  SS.  p.  983. 

'  He  was  a  famous  magistera,nd  author  in  1149,  and  still  alive  in  1198. 

'"  This  is  also  Anschiitz's  opinion  {Lomharda-Comrticntarc,  p.  xxiv). 

"  This  may  be  inferred  from  his  literary  activity. 

'^  Bluhme,  Mon.  Germ.,  Leg.  iv.  p.  xcix. 
^^  Fitting,  Anfdnge  zu  Bologna,  41,  105. 
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and  seems  to  have  ranked  as  famous  at  Le  Bee  as  late  as  about 
1145.^*  In  the  *  Liber  Papiensis,'  most  likely  used  by  Vacarius,  he 
saw  the  name  of  Lanfrancus  archiepiscopus  ^^  among  its  expositors. 
The  stupendous  career  of  this  jurist  from  Pa  via  to  Le  Bee  and  to 
the  primate's  see  at  Canterbury  might  well  tempt  Vacarius  to 
accept  an  invitation  coming  from  the  circle  of  Archbishop  Theobald, 
who,  like  Lanfranc,  had  professed  at  Le  Bee.  After  all,  however, 
Bologna  may  claim  Vacarius  as  her  man  with  better  reason.  ^^  In 
this  university  the  younger  text  of  the  '  Lombarda,'  the  so-called 
'  Vulgata, '  used  by  Vacarius,  formed  the  text-book  of  the  commentators. 
There  only  Roman  jurisprudence,  on  account  of  which  Vacarius  was 
fetched  across  the  Channel,  attracted  many  Anglo-Normans,  some 
of  Theobald's  retinue  among  them.  Moreover  Vacarius's  *  Liber 
Pauperum '  shows  a  method  akin  to  that  of  the  glossators,  and  is 
quoted  by  them  ^^  in  company  with  Bolognese  jurists.  If  Vacarius 
did  not  live  at  Pavia  and  Bologna,  he  certainly  has  been  influenced 
by  both  these  schools.  He  represents  in  his  own  person  the  literary 
development  of  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  :  in  comment- 
ing on  the  national  law, '  the  Langobardic  jurist  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  Eoman  law  glossists.'  ^®  Vacarius,  who  wrote  also  tracts  on 
theology  and  canon  law,  is  altogether  the  type  of  a  transitional 
age,  before  the  different  studies  had  separated.  I  am  led  to  ascribe 
the  'Lombarda  Commentary'  to  the  English  Vacarius,  though 
its  inscription  and  colophon  but  vaguely  give  its  author's  name 
as  dom.  Uacc.,^^  and  though  the  unique  copy  of  it  ^°  is  but  a  late  ^^ 

»«  When  Milo  Crispin  (F.  Lanfr.  c.  5)  wrote  Meminit  Papia  of  Lanfranci 
senteniiae. 

15  Boretius,  Mon.  Germ.,  Leg.  iv.  p.  xcv.  Ficker,  indeed,  denies  the  correctness  of 
the  identification  with  the  archbishop  ;  but  it  is  old  enough  to  have  been  believed  in 
by  Vacarius  and  known  (possibly  through  him)  at  Le  Bee  ;  nor  are  Ficker's  arguments 
quite  conclusive  {Forsch.  ziir  Beichsgesch.  Ital.  iii.  2,  §  452). 

/«  Sarti,  De  cl.  archigymn.  profess.  51 ;  Mazzetti,  Eepert.  di  profess.  Bol. 
(1847),  s.v.    Cf.  Landsberg  in  Zeitschr.  fur  Bechtsgesch.,  Bom.  xvi.  (1895),  339. 

1^  Charles  de  Tocco  {ap.  Savigny,  GescJi.  Bum.  Bechts,  iv.  420);  Florentiner 
Itechtsbuch  (ed.  Conrat,  pp.  28,  31 ;  cf.  p.  ix  with  Wenck,  p.  190) ;  English  glossators 
in  the  margin  of  some  manuscripts  of  the  Liber  Pauperum. 

'^  Brunner,  Deutsche  Bechtsg.  i.  390. 

'»  Va.,  Vac,  is  the  common  abbreviation  for  our  Vacarius,  according  to  Savigny. 
Merkel  {Gesch.  des  Langobardenrechts,  39,  62)  found  it  extended  in  a  manuscript 
quotation  as  Vaccell,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  any  jurist  *  Vaccell.,'  nor  does  he  deny 
the  possibility  [?]  of  its  being  an  Italianised  form  of  Vacaritcs.  Anschiitz,  I.e.  xxiv., 
found  another  manuscript  quotation  Vaca.,  and  considers  the  identity  as  possible. 

20  A  parchment  folio,  E,  vii.  218,  in  the  Chigi  library  at  Rome,  mentioned  in  the 
alphabetical  catalogue  (by  Assemanni,  1765,  according  to  Blume,  Iter  Ital.  iii.  189), 
which  I  have  not  myself  seen,  but  which  has  been  excerpted  by  Blume  (Bibl.  Libr. 
MSS.  Ital.  p.  177)  and  Bethmann  (in  Pertz's  Archiv  alt.  deut.  Gesch.  xii.  391).  A  fuller 
description  by  Heimbach  is  in  Haenel's  Dissensiones  dominorum,  sive  Controv. 
glossator,  p.  xli,  and  the  Distinctiones  of  Hugo  (Albericus)  are  calendared  from  it  in 
Pescatore's  Beitr.  mittelalt.  Bechtsg.  ii.  91. 

21  Saec.  xiii  according  to  Blume,  but  of  the  fifteenth  century  according  to  my 
correspondent. 
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transcript,  because  I  find  no  other  jurist  Vac.  in  the  bibliographers 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  because  most  of  the  *  Lombarda '  com- 
mentators lived  in  his  period.  Moreover  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  same  manuscript  were  composed  during  his  lifetime,  or  in  the 
century  after.  Yacarius's  tract  covers  only  four  or  six  columns, 
which,  though  closely  written  and  teeming  with  abbreviations, 
cannot  contain  the  whole  *  Lombarda.'  The  very  few  lines  ^^  which 
I  know  of  it  do  not  allow  us  to  do  more  ^^  than  to  classify  it  among 
the  commentaries  of  the  *  Lombarda  Vulgata.' 

Vacarius's  English  career  is  much  better  attested.  *  Archbishop 
Theobald's  house  imported  the  study  ^^  of  Eoman  law  into  Britain  ; ' 
one  of  its  teachers,  '  our  Vacarius,  was  silenced  by  King  Stephen  : ' 
this  is  what  John  of  Salisbury  tells  us.  Vacarius's  arrival,  there- 
fore, dates  before  1154.  If  we  combine,  as  we  safely  may,^^  these 
two  sentences,  we  learn  that  he  came  to  England  after  1139,  and 
as  a  lecturer  in  Eoman  law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Theobald  him- 
self ^^  had  taken  him  with  him,  when  returning  from  the  papal 
court  in  1139  or  1144  or  1148,  John  would  have  expressed  himself 
differently.     It  is  more  probable  that  some  scholar  of  Theobald's 

'^'  I  owe  them  to  a  kind  letter  of  Professor  W.  Friedensburg  (secretary  of  the 
Prussian  Historical  Institute  at  Eome),  dated  21  Nov.  1895.  The  old  title  of  the  codex 
is  :  '  Brocardi  concordantia  iuris  civilis  [see  Savigny  iii.  567]  et  alia  aliorum  opuscula 
iuridica; '  f.  37,  'Incipiunt  generalia  quae  vulgo  Borearda  dicuntur  a  domino  Otonecom- 
posita '  [ibid.  iv.  384] ;  f.  63&,  '  Incipit  Iuris  civilis  instrumentum  ab  Anselmo  de  Orto 
compositum  Mediolanensi  usui '  [ibid.  v.  170]  ;  f.  65a,  col.  2,  '  Incipiunt  commentaria 
[coniraria  is  the  reading  of  Haenel,  Merkel,  and  A.nschiitz]  a  domino  Vacc.  facta  legis 
Longobardorum.  De  p[ublicis]  criminibus  et  maleficiis  r[egis].  Si  quis  contra  animam 
[Mon.  Germ.,  Leg.  iv.  623,  1.  21  sqq.]  In  culpis  servorum  ce.  1.  si  servus  talem  [ibid. 
628,  1.  13].  Sol[uti]o  :  cum  lex  loquitur.  ...  Si  quis  foris  [623,  1.  24].  Idem  Sedicio 
contra  iudicem  [625,  1.  27]  .  .  .  Sol[uti]o  :  Hie  loquitur  in  exercitum.  .  .  .  De  scan- 
dalis  et  op'onibus  [leg.  compositiojiibus].  Si  quis  in  concilio  [623,  1.  27  sq.]  Id'  de 
culpis  servorum  ?  1.  Si  servus.  .  .  .'  Last  rubrics,  *  De  eribanno  [635,  1.  19].  .  .  . 
Qualiter  liceat  rectoribus  ecclesiarum  [636,  1.  1].  Qualiter  indicium  inter  episcopum 
et  privatum  dicitur  [637,  1.  19]  et  vicedominis  ?  1.  ult.  ibi  solvitur.  Expliciunt  com- 
mentaria Vacc.  Incipit  Ex  quibus  causis  fiat  pugna.  De  crimin.  majestatis  fit  pugna 
[Stobbe,  Gesch.  deut.  Bechtsqu.  i.  598].  .  .  .  Ar[iprandi  ?]  Lombard[a?].'  .  .  .  f.  126, 
'  Incipiunt  Distinctiones  domini  Ugolini '  [Savigny,  v.  63] ;  f .  ]  44,  '  Incipit  Liber  de 
iudiciario  ordine  a  domino  Py[lio]  compositus '  [ibid.  iv.  341]. 

•^  Cf .,  however,  some  remarks  of  Merkel,  p.  39,  and  of  Anschiitz,  p.  xxiv.  Heimbach 
quotes  two  other  lines  and  the  beginning  of  another  piece  in  the  same  manuscript, 
which  is  possibly  of  interest  for  English  jurisprudence  :  f.  73-79«,  '  Incipiunt  generalia 
magistri  P.  .  .  .  Anglia  E.  or.  nullus  suo  post  vetus  .  .  .  sitio  sine  culpa  sua  ext.  de 
constitutionibus.     Explicit  hoc  opus  super  extravagantibus  compilatis.' 

-'  '  Tempore  regis  Stephani  a  regno  iusse  sunt  leges  Eomane,  quas  in  Britanniam 
domus  venerabilis  patris  Theobaldi  Britanniarum  primatis  asciverat.  Ne  quis  etiam 
libros  retinevet,  edicto  regio  prohibitum  est,  et  Vacario  nostro  indictum  silentium.' 
Leges  cannot  mean  here  '  books  only,'  because  in  the  next  line  John  mentions 
etiam  libros  as  a  part  of  Leges. 

"^^  Else  libri  would  have  required  to  be  specified,  and  a  copulation  by  ct  have  been 
impossible. 

*'«  I  would  rather  not  connect  Vacarius's  appearance  in  England  with  a  hypothetical 
legal  school  at  Le  Bee,  continuing  from  Lanfranc's  time  to  that  of  Abbot  Theobald. 
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# 
retinue,  possibly  John  himself  or  Becket,^^  both  of  whom  studied 
Koman  law  in  foreign  countries,  induced  Vacarius  to  cross  the 
Channel.  He  hved  for  some  time  at  Canterbury,^®  and  that  he 
lectured  there  is  the  most  obvious  ^^  inference  from  John's  words. 
Letters  and  schools  were  flourishing  there,^°  and  the  archbishop's 
clergy  treated  legal  questions  as  a  matter  of  professional  training.^^ 
At  the  same  time,  Italian  lawyers  like  Vacarius  used  to  assist  the 
English  prelates  in  their  official  correspondence,  and  especially  in 
their  relations  to  the  Eoman  court.  We  therefore  readily  beHeve 
what  Gervase  tells  us,  that  Vacarius  served  Theobald  in  his  litigation 
against  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  wished  to  recover  the  post 
of  papal  legate  over  England.  This  contest  ^^  commenced  in  1144, 
and  before  1151  Henry's  case  became  hopeless.  Gervase  himself 
was  not  made  a  monk  of  Christ  Church  till  1163,  but  he  possibly 
read  or  heard  Vacarius's  name  in  connexion  with  these  struggles. 
He  is,  however,  mistaken,  if  we  understand  John  rightly,  in  con- 
tending that  this  incidental  employment  was  the  principal  cause  of 
Vacarius's  coming.  Possibly  he  was  misled  by  the  combination  of 
John's  account  with  a  sentence  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon. ^^ 

Did  Vacarius,  as  Gervase  says,  lecture  on  Eoman  law^^  at 
Oxford  ?  ^-^  The  origins  of  this  university  are  now  clear  enough  to 
justify  a  verdict  that  public  lectures  were  then  no  novelties  there, 
and  that  only  a  generation  later  Oxford  was  already  famous  for 
the  study  of  civil   law.     Nor  is  the  view^^  that  Vacarius  under 

2^  Cf,  Allaria,  '  English  scholars  at  Bologna,'  Duhlm  Rev.  1893,  i.  66. 

28  Otherwise  John,  who  spoke  of  Cantia  Jiostra  and  was  proud  of  Kentish  glory 
{Poller,  vi.  18),  would  not  have  distinguished  him  as  noster.  Gervase  does  not, 
indeed,  mention  Vacarius's  Canterbury  stay,  but  this  is  perhaps  only  because  it 
appeared  self-evident  to  him  from  the  position  of  an  archiepiscopal  advocate,  which  he 
ascribes  to  Vacarius. 

29  T.  E.  Holland  {Acad.  11  Aug.  1888,  p.  88)  contests  this. 

3°  The  monks  of  Christ  Church  in  1104-7  nos  iustitiae  conformant ;  .  .  .  Omnia, 
scitis  ;  Leges,  iura  datls  ;  '  Eagiuald  von  Canterbury  '  in  Neues  Arcliiv  Deut.  Gesch.  xiii. 
538  sq.,  possibly  a  trace  of  some  interest  felt  in  legal  studies.  It  was  Arnulf,  then 
prior,  who  preserved  the  Kentish  laws  for  posterity. 

31  Petr.  Bles.  epist.  6.  About  a.  1169  Cafihiarienses  were  addressed  in  the  follow- 
ing way  :  '  Cum  in  scholis  vestris  causidicorum  more  iuxta  legitimam  institutionem 
Papinianum  fueritis  in  argumentis  et  allegationibus  imitati.'  Compare  the  traces  of 
Koman  law  in  the  Ejpistolae  Cantuarienses,  ed.  Stubbs,  521. 

32  Cf .  Joh. Saresber.,  'Hist.  Pontif.,'  Mon.  Germ.xx.  542,  and Jaff6-L6wenfeld, E^-^. 
Pont.  9428,  9467. 

33  Compare  Gervase's  words,  '  Amoto  Henrico  Theobaldus  legatione  fungeretur. 
Oriuntur  appellationes  inauditae.  Leges  in  AngHam  vocat[eJ,  quorum  primus 
Vacarius,'  with  Huntingdon's,  '  In  Anglia  appellationes  in  usu  non  erant,  donee  eas 
Henricus  legatus  intrusit,'  and  John's,  '  Leges  ...  in  Britanniam  domus  Theobaldi 
aseiverat,  .  .  .  et  Vacario,'  &c. 

3*  The  earliest  trace  of  civil  law  study  at  Cambridge  dates  about  1250  ;  see  the 
Cork  Minorite,  ed.  P.  Meyer,  Notices  et  Extr.  des  Mamiscrits,  34,  i.  415. 

35  Mr.  Rashdall  denied  it  in  1888  ;  cf .  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  f.  Geschichtsw.  ii.  229,  iv. 
229.  His  recent  work  on  the  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  in 
Berlin  when  this  paper  was  written. 

«  Enunciated  by  Mr.  Shadwell,  Academy,  18  Aug.  1888,  p.  104. 
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Henry  II  migrated  from  the  archbishop's  chapel  to  some  Oxford 
school  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  John's  words.  A  Canterbury 
monk  would  be  the  last  man  intentionally  to  diminish  the  literary 
p;lory  of  his  church  by  transferring  the  father  of  civil  jurisprudence 
from  his  city  to  Oxford.  If  he  erred  he  most  likely  followed  an 
Oxford  tradition.  A  legend  of  Vacarius's  professorship  may  indeed 
have  easily  arisen  there,  because  about  1195  Oxford  was  the  only 
English  university  where  famous  teachers  found  a  large  audience, 
where  Eoman  law  was  studied,  and  where  Vacarius's  '  Liber 
Pauperum  '  formed  the  text- book  of  the  civilians.^^  But  this  last 
circumstance  weighs  so  strongly  in  favour  of  Oxford's  claim 
that  Gervase's  statement  seems  right  after  all.  For,  if  the  book 
had  been  used  at  Canterbury  only  about  1149,  while  Vacarius  was 
lecturing  there,  then  another  later  agency  totally  unknown  to  us 
would  have  been  necessary  to  introduce  it  at  Oxford.  It  appears 
much  easier  to  assume  that  it  remained  in  traditional  use  since  the 
time,  thirty  years  earlier,  when  the  author  himself  had  lectured  on 
it  at  Oxford. 

Vacarius  wrote  his  book  on  Eoman  law,  an  excerpt  from  the 
Digest  and  the  Code  of  Justinian,  for  the  use  of  poor  students,"^  in 
England. ^^  Eobert  of  Torigny,  who  alone  has  preserved  its  author's 
name,  tells  us  so  either  from  personal  knowledge  or  because  his 
copy,  perhaps,  was  headed,  as  another  ^^  certainly  was,  imuperibus 
Anglicis  dcstinata.  Among  the  marginal  additions  with  which  the 
work  was  glossed  in  Vacarius's  lifetime,  and  partly  by  himself,  several 
passages  refer  to  England — for  instance,  those  on  the  dean  of  York,"^^ 
and  on  the  fact  of  the  advocates  pleading  in  French  or  English, 
if  the  other  party  as  a  layman  professed  ignorance  of  Latin.'*^ 
Most,  perhaps  all,  of  the  manuscripts  '^^  are  in  or  come  from  Eng- 
land.    It  was  probably  through  the  influence  of  Theobald,  who  had 

^'  Emo  found  it  so,  without  mentioning  Vacarius's  name  (Menko  of  Wittewierum 
in  Moil.  Germ,  xxiii.  524).  According  to  Wood  the  civilians  were  therefore  nicknamed 
paiiperistae. 

=*"  Prologue.  I  hardly  believe  there  is  any  ground  for  the  recent  statement  that 
his  lectures  bore  upon  or  illustrated  the  law  of  England. 

^^  Wenck's  argument,  p.  87,  is  not  convincing. 

*"  Augustini  Tarracon.  archiepiscopi  Opp.  vii.  103. 

*>  Ed.  Wenck,  p.  189. 

*-  Ibid.  138 ;  cf.  263.  The  passages  on  unfree  status  and  tenure  avoid  Anglo-Norman 
terms  (p.  190  sq.) 

"•^  Those  of  Emo,  Worcester,  Oxford,  Prague,  and  Bruges.  According  to  Stdlzel 
the  Prague  MS.  contains  the  well-known  Cistercian  prophecy  [see  Matth.  Paris,  in 
Mon.  Germ,  xxviii.  151),  a  statement  '  In  Anglia  furta  gravius  puniuntur,'  and  John's 
charter  granting  to  Bishop  John  of  Norwich  a  fortnight's  fair,  saving  the  privileges  of 
William,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  of  the  city  of  London.  [This  fair,  as  the  Eev.  William 
Hudson,  of  Norwich,  kindly  informs  me,  refers  to  Lynn,  of  which  the  bishops  of 
Norwich  were  lords  ;  the  grant  is  mentioned  in  Blomefield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  iv.  579.] 
The  Bruges  MS.,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cistercians  of  Les  Dunes,  contains 
a  Middle-English  verse  on  Wycomb  and  a  papal  privilege  for  the  archbishops  of  York 
(Jaffe-Lowenfeld,  Beg.  Pont.  12530)  ;  Stolzel,  p.  234. 
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been  abbot  of  Le  Bee,  that  this  monastery  ^*  and  Eobert  ^^  received 
each  a  copy. 

Eobert  gives  with  a  certain  emphasis  the  year  1149  as  the  date 
of  the  '  Liber  Pauperum.'  He  entered  these  words  in  his  annals, 
as  an  afterthought  over  an  erasure,  some  time  after  1169,  perhaps 
as  late  as  1182.''^  How  could  he  recall  so  exactly  the  time  when  a 
stranger  had  written  a  book  which  could  hardly  interest  the  abbot 
of  Mont  Saint  Michel  personally  ?  Must  we  not  assume  that  his 
copy  bore  the  year  MCIL,''^  especially  considering  that  in  another 
manuscript  an  indistinct  number  was  given  in  the  colophon,  which 
Wenck  ^^  thought  looked  hke  MCXL  or  MCXI  ?  If  so,  Vacarius's 
lectures,  which  had  been  going  on  before  this  manual  was  required, 
had  begun  earlier,  and  his  arrival  in  England  must  not  be  put 
later  than  about  1148,  a  result  which  agrees  remarkably  well  with 
Gervase's  statement  cited  above. 

John  alone  speaks  of  the  premature  close  of  the  foreign  law 
school.  But  he  does  so  in  two  places,  though  once  ^^  without 
mentioning  Stephen's  or  Yacarius's  name.  Here  he  is  telling 
with  what  kind  of  arguments  the  partisans  of  absolute  monarchy  ^'^ 
flattered  the  ears  of  their  prince,  meaning,  no  doubt,  young  Henry's 
courtiers.  *  They  collect  examples  of  an  anticlerical  tyrant '  (he 
means  Stephen ^^),  'who,  especially  in  a  country  uhi  inveterata  con- 
siietudo  ohtineat,  etiainsi  rationi  adversetur  et  legi  .  .  .  leges  et  canones 
exterminaverit  a  fuiihiis  suis.'  Now  compare  with  this  the  other 
well-known  passage,  Vidi  qui  lihros  legis  deputant  igni  .  .  .  ant 
canones.  Tempore  Stephani  a  regno  jnssae  sunt  leges  Romanae  .  .  . 
et  Vacario  indictum  silentium.  No  doubt  both  these  passages  refer 
to  one  fact,''-  and  the  former  reveals  the  tendency  of  Stephen's 
measure.  It  was  not  personal  hatred  against  Vacarius,  nor  any 
regard  for  Stephen's  brother,  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois,  who,  though 
Theobald's  adversary,  himself  strongly  adhered  to  Italian  culture 
and  canon  law,  nor  was  it  a  dynastic  motive  opposed  to  the  favour 
shown  at  Canterbury  to  the  Angevins,  that  induced  the  king  to 
banish  civil  and  canon  law.  It  was  rather  the  political  instinct  of 
the  English  government,  influenced  then  (more  than  ever  before  or 

'•*  Montfaucon  notes  the  Bee  copy.  It  is,  however,  not  in  the  twelfth-century 
Catalogus  librorum  Becc,  printed,  after  Eavaisson,  in  Migne's  Patrol.  Lat.  cl.  770. 
Stolzel  would  identify  this  13ec  codex  with  the  Prague  MS.  from  Norfolk,  but  he  gives 
no  argument. 

^^  Possibly  now  No.  142  in  the  library  at  Avranches,  which  largely  consists  of 
Mont  Saint  Michel  MSS.,  in  which  case  the  date  '  xiii.  sec'  in  the  Catal.  des  Manus- 
crits  depart,  de  France,  x.,  must  be  too  late  by  at  least  twenty  years. 

*^  Chronique,  ed.  Delisle,  i.  liii.,  ii.  xiii. 

*''  Several  of  the  manuscripts  are  mutilated  at  the  end. 

*^  P.  64.     This  manuscript  has  disappeared  ;  see  Stolzel.  *"  Policr.  vii.  20. 

*"  On  John's  political   theories  cf.  Poole,  Illustr.  of  Medieval  Thoiight,  p.  234 
Gennrich,  Die  Staatslehre  Joh.  v.  Salisbury,  pp.  42,  75.  ^^  Gennrich,  p.  102. 

='^  Holland,  in  this  Eeview,  1891,  p.  244,  quotes  both  the  passages. 
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after)  by  the  lay  baronage,  that  stood  up  for  the  Teutonic  feudal 
law  of  the  Anglo-Normans  against  the  decrees  of  Roman  popes  and 
emperors.  The  foreign  foe  appeared  the  more  dangerous  as  he 
fought  with  the  polished  weapons  of  a  refined  literature  and 
opposed  systematic  jurisprudence  to  unwritten  custom.  It  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  time-^^  that  the  barons  replied  to 
canonistic  pretensions,  Nohunus  leges  Angliae  miitari.  The  novelty 
introduced  by  Vacarius  can  only  have  been  the  civilian's  doctrine, 
because  canon  law  had  been  studied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  clergy 
long  before.  That  he — in  1151,  or  not  more  than  two  years  before 
or  after — was  put  to  silence  as  the  exponent  of  foreign  jurisprudence 
is  a  confirmation  of  our  view  that  he  had  come  to  Britain  as  a 
scholar  and  a  teacher  of  civil  jurisprudence,  but  not  principally,  as 
Gervase  would  have  us  believe,  as  an  advocate  in  the  litigation 
between  two  ecclesiastics  who  needed  only  canonical  weapons. 

Civil  law,  however,  could  be  appreciated  by  English  clerks  about 
1147  merely  as  a  discipline  auxiliary  ^^  to  canonical  jurisprudence. 
Vacarius  must  have  been  a  canonist  as  well;  all  the  remaining 
notices  of  his  life  illustrate  his  authority  in  canon  law.  Nay,  he 
may  claim  a  modest  place  even  in  the  literary  history  of  theology. 
There  are  still  two  short  tractates  extant  in  a  manuscript  of  about 
1190  or  1200,  ascribed  by  the  coeval  rubric  to  magister  Vacarius,  the 
first  of  which,  *De  Assumto  Homine,'  is  'a^^  piece  of  theological 
metaphysics  about  manhood  and  godhead,  and  is  quoted  by  the 
writer  of  the  next  following  tract  as  his  ojmsctdum.''  This  second 
tract,  *  De  Matrimonio,'  is  lawyer's  work.  It  looks  more  primitive 
than  Tancred,  the  marriage  law  still  seeming  vague  and  unsettled 
even  on  essential  points.  It  might  have  been  composed  soon  after 
Gratian,  whose  work,  however,  seems  to  be  used.  The  writer 
contrasts  ecclesiastical  and  secular  law ;  he  discusses  the  essence 
of  marriage  and  the  marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mar}^  He  makes 
numerous  references  to  canonical  sources,  quoting,  for  instance, 
leronymiis,  Augiistinus,  in  decreto  pape  Innocentii,  Leonis,  Ormisde, 
Alexandri;'^  ex  sententia  Ygmarii^'^  arcliiejnscojn.  No  canonists  or 
legists  are  quoted  by  name.  There  are  references  to  the  civil 
law ;  but   all  the  citations   are   vague ;  once,   however,   we   have 

**  Cf.  Stubbs,  Seventeen  Lectures,  p.  303. 

*'  Fitting,  I.e.  p.  30,  infers  from  the  words  quoted  above,  n.  4,  that  Vacarius's 
aim  was  merely  logical  and  rhetorical  discipline.  But,  if  so,  how  could  it  appear 
dangerous  to  Stephen  ? 

^^  I  owe  these  remarks  to  Professor  F.  W.  Maitland's  kind  letters,  dated  10-17  Nov. 
1895.  With  his  usual  conscientiousness  he  wishes  it,  however,  to  be  understood  that 
they  are  only  a  first  impression  derived  from  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  manuscript. 
[While  these  pages  are  leaving  the  press  he  is  preparing  a  complete  edition  of  the  De 
matri'nonio.']  '.'"'. 

^®  Secundi  ?  Alexander  I's  decrees  do  not  treat  of  marriage  :  A.lexander  Il's 
decrees  on  marriage  were  collected  by  Gratian ;  see  in  Jaff6-L6wenfeld,  Beg.  Pont. 
4500,4520,4524,4750.  ^  ^'Hincmar?  "      " 
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# 

sicut  legitur  in  titulo  quod  metus  causa.  Over  a  very  old  table  of 
contents,  which  also  mentions  Vacarius  by  name,  there  is  an 
erased  inscription  which  seems  to  be  *  Liber  Beats  Marie  de 
Bitelesdon.'  The  manuscript,  therefore,  belonged  to  the  Cistercians 
of  Biddlesdon ;  ^^  it  is  now  No.  li,  iii.  9,  ff.  145-7  in  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge.  The  two  little  tracts  are  duly  entered  and 
indexed  as  the  jurist's  work  in  the  catalogue.'^^ 

I  infer  from  John's  words  that  Vacarius  was  still  in  England 
in  1159  :  juristic  teaching  or  literature,  he  says,  was  expelled  or 
exterminated;  its  teacher  was  forbidden  to  lecture.  Nor  would 
John  of  Salisbury  call  him  noster,  if  Vacarius  had  entered  the  service 
of  the  rival  of  Canterbury  before  1159.  Soon  after  this  date,  however, 
he  became  the  agent  and  friend  of  that  Archbishop  Koger  of  York 
whose  worst  detractor  was  John.  Henceforth,  for  at  least  thirty- 
five  years,  he  belonged,  by  his  prebend  and  by  the  clerical  missions 
he  filled,  to  the  province  of  York.^°  Koger  must  have  become 
acquainted  with  Vacarius  when  he  was  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
before  he  was  elevated,  in  1154,  to  the  see  of  York.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  our  friend  was  the  magister  F.  Rogerii  Ebora- 
censis  nunciuSy^^  who,  in  1164,  about  October,  spread  English  news  at 
Paris  and  tried  in  vain  to  regain  at  the  papal  court  the  supremacy 
of  York  over  the  Scottish  church.  If  so,  it  may  have  been  on  this 
occasion  that  he,  who  is  praised  as  a  vir  honestus  by  Kobert,  made 
such  a  favourable  impression  on  the  Koman  curia  that  Alexander 
III  and  Innocent  III  employed  him  as  their  English  commissioner 
at  least  three  times  in  affairs  which  were  not  without  importance 
and  delicacy.  Possibly  he  was  able  to  show  there  his  dissertation 
*  De  Matrimonio ; '  at  any  rate  in  1165-8  he  received  from  the  pope  ^^ 
a  judicial  commission  as  a  colleague  of  the  abbot  of  Fountains 
in  a  matrimonial  lawsuit.  It  was  doubtless  through  Eoger's 
influence  that  before  1167  Vacarius  obtained  the  prebend  of 
Norwell,^^  in  the  church  of  Southwell. 

When,  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  Becket,  the  royalist  bishops 
hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  the  pope,  Vacarius  helped  to 
smoothe  his  archbishop's  path  in  a  way  that  speaks  better  for  his 

*8  Now  in  Bucks,  then  in  Northants,  according  to  Gervase,  ii.  431. 

^9  By  Dr.  Luard  ? 

^  The  gloss  above,  p.  310,  '  argumentum  pro  decano  Ebor.,'  is  possibly  Vacarius's 
own.    Cf.  the  York  entry  in  the  Bruges  MS.,  above,  n.  43. 

"  Materials  for  Becket,  v.  117. 

*2  Jaffe-Lowenfeld,  Reg.  Pont.  Bom.  13937,  better  than  Mem.  of  Fountains,  ed. 
Walbran,  i.  159.  The  date  is  limited  by  Soger's  legation  and  William  of  Komara's 
death  (before  1168,  Courthope).  Savigny's  manuscript  reads  '  abbat.  h'r  fordend'.' 
The  abbot's  name  was  Eichard. 

'^'^  '  Homines  de  NorwelP  reddunt  compotum  de  dimidia  marca  de  parte  magistri 
Vacarii,'  Great  Boll  of  the  Pipe  for  116f,  p.  138.  Miss  M.  T.  Martin  has  been  good 
enough  to  look  for  Vacarius  through  Thoroton  and  Throsby's,  Eastall's,  Shilton's,  and 
Dimock's  books  on  Notts  and  Southwell,  but  without  result. 
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skill  as  a  diplomatist  and  his  eagerness  as  a  servant  than  for  his 
unswerving  truthfulness.  Possibly  he  was  the  Southwell  man  who 
obtained  papal  privileges  for  his  minster  as  early  as  in  July  1171.''^ 
If  so,  he  settled  this  domestic  business  alongside  with  a  higher 
mission.  He  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  York  agents  who,  doubtless 
not  without  long  previous  negotiations,^''  succeeded  in  getting 
Alexander  Ill's  mandate  ^'^  to  the  archbishop  of  Eouen  and  bishop 
of  Amiens,  ordering  them  to  restore  Koger's  ecclesiastical  power,  if 
he  w^ould  purge  himself  of  the  fourfold  suspicion  ^''  of  having  signed 
the  Clarendon  Constitutions,  caused  Becket's  death,  intentionally 
ignored  the  papal  prohibition  to  crown  young  Henry,  and  left  out 
an  obligation  [to  the  church]  in  the  coronation  oath.  Eoger  w'as  to 
find  two  compurgators,  either  two  trustworthy  priors,  abbots,  or 
parsons  of  his  diocese,  or  two  of  his  canons  '  in  morals  and  religion 
not  inferior  to  those,  viz.  Masters  Vacarius  and  Angerius.'  Alex- 
ander's mandate  was  given  at  Tusculanum  on  23  Oct.,  and  Vacarius 
delivered  this  oath  at  Aumale,  in  Normandy,  with  Roger  and  two 
others,^^  as  early  as  6  Dec.*^^  This  speedy  settlement  forces  us 
to  assume  that  Vacarius  was  not  fetched  for  the  purpose  from 
Nottinghamshire,  but  was  staying  with  Eoger  when  the  mandate 
arrived  from  Italy,  and  the  mention  of  his  and  Anger's  names  in  it 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  they  had  themselves  procured  it. 
As  the  decision  of  Eoger's  cause  depended  on  the  archbishop  of 
Eouen,  and  as  the  papal  mandate  was  addressed  to  him,  I  presume 
that  Eoger  had  waited  upon  him  before  both  travelled  to  Aumale, 
near  the  diocese  of  Amiens.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  about  the 
end  of  November  1171  that  Eoger  confirmed  at  Eouen  ^^  the  sale 
of  land  lying  in  his  fee  at  Eouen,  among  the  witnesses  of  w^hich 
appear  magister  Vacarius,  magister  Ausgotus.  The  latter  name — no 
doubt  to  be  emended  Ansgot — is  perhaps  identical  with  that  of  the 
above  compurgator. 

In  1175  a  compromise  between  the  abbey  of  Eievaulx  ^^  and 
Alan  of  Eyedale  was  concluded  before  Vacarius  as  arbitrator.  In 
1181  '^  he  witnessed  a  contract  betw^een  Eoger  and  Guisborough  "^ 
as  the  first  of  the  witnesses.     The  next  signature  is  that  of  Master 

"  Jaffe-Lowenfeld,  11898  sg. 

*^  *  Qui  ex  parte  mea  in  curia  pauci  vix  resistere  poterant  mendaciis,'  Koger  in 
Mat.  for  Beckd,  vii.  505.  As  early  as  25  ^Marcli  '  nuntii  archiepiscopi  Eboracensis 
iuraverunt  quod  stabit  praecepto  papae,'  ibid.  pp.  474,  477. 

««  Ibid.  p.  498.  «'  Ibid.  p.  502.  ««  Ibid.  p.  506. 

*"  Ead.  de  Diceto,  ii.  348,  Nvho  gives  this  exact  date,  but  copies  the  other  details 
from  the  Becket  correspondence. 

""  The  dean  and  the  mayor  of  Eouen  witness  the  charter,  partly  printed  in  the  Lay 
Folks'  Mass  Book,  ed.  Simmons,  p.  xlvii.  [Mr.  J.  H.  Eound  has  found  this  same 
charter  in  the  Cartulary  of  Eouen  cathedral,  fol.  128,  and  assigns  its  date  to  1177-86, 
as  he  kindly  informs  me  by  letter  of  16  Jan.  1890.] 

"  Chartul.  ed.  Atkinson,  p.  83. 

"  In  the  presence  of  the  legate  Alexius.  "  Cartular.  de  Oyseburne,  ii.  48. 
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Ambrose,  who  is  perhaps  identical  with  another  famous  lawyer 
from  Italy. ^'^  Some  time  after  1191  he  gave  half  his  Norwell  pre- 
bend to  his  nephew  Eeginald ;  Archbishop  Geoffrey  (1191-1216) 
confirmed  this  transaction.^^  He  reached  an  extreme  old  age,  and, 
though  not  having  attained  any  important  preferment,  commanded 
high  respect  with  the  apostolic  see  to  the  last ;  for  in  1198  he  was 
commissioned  by  Innocent  III  to  exhort  the  province  of  York  to 
another  crusade.^*^ 

Vacarius's  name  lived  but  a  short  time  after  him  at  Canterbury, 
Southwell,  Oxford,  and  Bologna  ;  but  his  *  Liber  Pauperum,'  in  most 
copies,  if  not  in  all  of  them,^^  anonymous,  was  transcribed  in  the 
two  succeeding  centuries  and  travelled  to  All  Souls'  and  Merton 
Colleges,  Oxford,"^  to  Worcester,  Norfolk  (thence  to  Prague  ^^),  Le 
Bee,''-'  Mont  St.  Michel  (thence  to  Avranches'^),  Les  Dunes  (thence 
to  Bruges  ^°),  Tarragona,^^  Leipzig  (thence  to  Dorpat^^),  and 
Konigsberg.  Only  fragments  of  its  text  have  been  printed  by 
Dirksen,^^  Wenck,^^  and  Stolzel.^^  Of  the  Avranches,  Worcester, 
and  Oxford  MSS.,  however,  nothing  has  been  pubHshed. 

F,   LlEBERMANN. 


A    SONG   ON    THE    DEATH    OF    SIMON    DE    MONTFORT. 

The  following  poem  is  written  on  a  fly  leaf  in  a  manuscript 
belonging  to  Caius  College  (No.  85,  formerly  167).  That  volume 
contains  several  treatises  on  the  canon  law — to  wit,  (1)  the  '  Ordo 
ludiciarius '  of  Tancred,  archdeacon  of  Bologna  (oh.  circ.  1234)  ; 
(2)  the  *  Summa  de  Matrimonio '  (written  between  1234  and  1245) 
of  Eaymund  de  Pennaforte  (oh.  1275) ;  (3)  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
*  Summa  Aurea '  of  the  Oxford  canonist  William  of  Drogheda  (oh. 
1245).  In  the  last  of  these  treatises,  as  here  presented,  the  years 
1262  and  1267  are  mentioned  as  the  dates  of  certain  imaginary 
documents.  If  we  may  judge  from  marginal  notes,  this  volume 
belonged  about  the  year  1270  to  a  certain  Walterus  de  Hyda. 
His  name  is  introduced  into  various  legal  formulas,  written  in  the 
margin,  which  may  represent  real  or  may  represent  imaginary 
transactions.     If  they  are   founded  on  fact,  then  we  may  gather 

"  Monum.  Germ,  xxviii.  437  ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  i.  193. 

"  '  Confirmamus  Reginaldo,  nepoti  magistri  Vace,  medietatem  ecclesie  de  Nordh- 
well,  quam  ei  magister  Vacem  concessit,'  Begistr.  Album  de  Southwell,  kindly 
inspected  for  me  by  Canon  Robert  F.  Smith.  This  is  the  only  source  for  Hardy-Le 
Neve's  date,  '  about  1200,'  Fasti,  iii.  446. 

'«  Potthast,  Reg.  Pont.  p.  347. 

"  Besides  those  mentioned  by  Savigny  the  Avranches  MS.  is  and  Emo's  copy  was 
anonymous. 

^»  Wenck,  Opusc.  Ixiv  (small  fragments  only).  "  See  above,  notes  40,  43  sqq. 

80  Stolzel,  p.  234.  «>  Wenck's  MS.';  ibid.  p.  235. 

"  Civilist.  Abhandl.  i.  (1820),  p.  320,  from  the  Konigsberg  MS. 

"  See  above,  n.  1.  .    .  _  - 
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from  them  that  Walter  had  taken  degrees  in  arts  and  canon  law  at 
Paris  {tarn  in  artibus  quam  in  decretis  laudabiliter  rexit  Parisius)  ; 
also  that  though  of  gentle  he  was  of  illegitimate  birth ;  also  that 
some  unnamed  person  had  written  to  the  pope  asking  that  Walter 
might  have  a  dispensation  enabling  him,  though  a  bastard,  to 
accept  a  bishopric  in  case  one  was  offered;  also  that,  on  the 
presentation  of  a  certain  M.  de  B.,  knight,  the  bishop  of  Chichester 
instituted  him  in  the  church  of  N. ;  also  that  in  1272  he  gave  a 
bond  to  the  lady  A.  Salvage,  widow  of  E.  Salvage;  also,  though 
this  is  less  clear,  that  on  the  Monday  before  Easter  in  1274 
Adelinya  ^  La  Savage,  lady  of  Brawatere  (Broadwater),  presented 
him  to  S[tephen  Berkstead],  bishop  of  Chichester,  for  institution 
as  rector  of  Brawatere.  Some  of  these  would-be  facts  may  well 
be  true.  Between  1262  and  1287  the  bishop  of  Chichester's  initial 
was  S.  A  family  named  Salvage  held  Broad  water. ^  In  1278 
a  Master  William  (so  the  Vatican  register  has  it)  de  Hyda,  being 
then  an  acolyte  and  a  proctor  of  certain  English  prelates,  was 
sojourning  at  Eome  and  received  a  dispensation  from  the  impedi- 
ment caused  by  his  illegitimate  birth.^ 

On  a  fly  leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  occurs  our  song. 
After  this  song  was  written  there  a  legal  formula  was  added, 
which  supposes  that  W.  de  Hyda  is  bringing  an  action  for  defama- 
tion. A  good  many  other  notes  stand  on  the  same  page.  There  is 
a  short  poem  about  St.  Nicholas,  and  there  are  some  tags  of 
jurisprudence  and  of  moral  and  natural  philosophy  (e.g.  Nota  quod 
fetor  candele  extincie  iiimeniis  et  midierihiis  dat  ahorcionis  causam). 
The  poem  is  written  in  minute  letters,  and  hardly  fills  half  the  page. 
I  must  not  pretend  to  have  read  through  the  whole  of  the 
Caius  MS.,  but  all  that  I  have  seen  of  it  seems  to  favour  the  belief 
that  this  copy  of  the  song  was  written  within  ten  or  twenty  years 
after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  while  the  last  verses  suggest  that 
the  song  itself  was  composed  very  soon  after  the  fatal  day. 

In  substance  and  in  form  it  is  not  unlike  some  of  those  other 
songs  that  have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  HalUwell,  and 
Mr.  Prothero,  though  it  is  somewhat  ruder  than  they  are.  Its 
Montfort  is  the  Montfort  of  popular  hagiology,  who  wears  a  hair 
shirt,  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  Becket,  and  fights  for  the  ideas  of 
Grosse teste.  Its  most  distinctive  traits  seem  to  be  the  following : 
(1)  Not  content  with  Biblical  heroes,  such  as  Abel,  Samson,  and 
Nebuzaradan  (the  allusion  to  whom  I  do  not  understand),  it  intro- 
duces Hector,  Achilles,  and  Ulysses.  Cadit  Hector,  liachel  flevit 
is  a  charming  specimen  of  mixed  mythology.  (2)  It  avoids  naming 
or  even  describing  the  men  against  whom  Montfort  was  fighting, 
except  where  it  speaks  for  a  moment  of  the  fierce  Welsh  marchers. 

*  The  end  of  this  name  is  not  very  plain. 

2  Dallaway,  Sussex,- \ol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  22.  '  Begister  of  Papal  Letters,  i.  454. 
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No  word  is  said  of  any  king.  (3)  It  devotes  no  less  than  six 
stanzas  to  Simon's  standard-bearer,  Guy  de  Balliol,  of  whom  we 
mayj  indeed,  read  a  little,  but  not  very  much,  elsewhere,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  passes  by  in  silence  some  more  famous  men  who 
fell  by  the  earl's  side.  For  a  moment  I  thought  that  these  stanzas 
might  send  us  to  the  newly  founded  Aula  de  Balliol  at  Oxford  to 
find  our  poet ;  but  its  founder,  John  de  Balliol,  the  lord  of  Barnard 
Castle,  was  a  royalist,  and  Guy  seems  to  have  sprung  from  some 
more  purely  Scottish  branch  of  the  great  family.'*  (4)  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Northumbrian  king  in  company  with  the  braves  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  legend  is  explained  by  the  calendar :  Earl  Simon 
was  slain  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Oswald.'^ 

F.  W.  Maitland. 


1.^  Vbi  fuit  mens  est  vallis 
Et  de  colle  fit  iam  call  is 
Heus  et  strata  publica. 


8.  Primus  natus  "  rexit  frenum, 
Non  permisit  alienum 
Dare  patri  uulnera. 


2.  Propter  casum  dire  sortis 
Debilis  est  factus  fortis 
Non  per  sua  merita. 


9.  Dum  durauit  non  expauit 
Pater  ^^  enses,  sed  certauit 
Propter  pacis  ^^  federa. 


3.  Bellicosus  infirmatur, 
Alter  Sampson  ^  trucidatur, 
Lamentatur  Anglia. 


10.  Pater  prole  confortatur, 
Proles  patrem  consolatur 
Dum  durarent  prelia. 


4.  Symon  pro  simplicitate 
Marchionum  ®  feritate 
Cadit  cesus  framea. 


11.  Non  fuerunt  duo  tales 
In  amore  speciales 
Infra  mundi  climata. 


5.  Die  Martis  ^  bellum  creuit, 
Cadit  Hector, ^°  Rachel  fleuit 
Pro  cesis  in  area. 


12.  Abel  Ade  sociatur ; 
Abel  prius  immolatur, 
Cadit  Adam  postea. 


6.  Comparatur  hie  Uluxi, 
Nam  pro  fide  crucifix! 
Non  timebat  uilia. 


13.  In  Henrico  rosa  vernat, 
Et  in  rosa  si  quis  cernat 
Sat  aperit  '^  lilia.^-^ 


7.  Rexit  vigor  in  Achille, 
Sed  et  Symon  talis  ille 
Qui  pugnatpro  patria. 


14.  Martir  fertur  per  ruborem, 
Et  per  album  fertur  florem 
Virgo  sine  macula. 


*  See  for  Guy,  Blauuw,  Barons'  War,  p.  278. 

*  French  Chrmiicle  of  London,  p.  7  :  '  Mardi  ...  la  veille  de  seint  Oswold.' 

*  The  numeration  of  the  stanzas  and  the  punctuation  are  due  to  the  editor. 
^  Part  of  this  word  has  perished,  but  it  is  fairly  clear. 

*  The  Welsh  marchers.  ®  Tuesday,  4  Aug. 

'"  The  H  of  Hector  supplied  above  the  line.  '^  Henry  de  Montfort. 

'■*  Apparently  25ac'.  ^*  Corrected  from  _2)a^m.  '*  Apparently  apercri^. 

1^  A  hole  in  the  parchment ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  of  lilia. 
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15.  Dixit  quidam,  ut  Pilatus, 
Qui  in  bello  principatus 

Tenuit  dominia, 

16.  *  Redde,  redde,  Comes  fortis 

Eris  aut  pro  certo  mortis 
Datus  ad  suplicia.' 

17.  *  Hunc,'  fert  alter,  *  occidatis  1 

Ulli  viuo  non  parcatis 
De  sua  familia  !  ' 


25.  Caput  eius  mutulatur 
Et  OS  eius  perforatur 

Certans  pro  iusticia. 

26.  Manus,  pedes  detruncantur, 
Et  de  morte  cuncti  fantur 

Vili  sibi  tradita. 

27.  Omnes  illi  confundantur 
Per  quos  eius  violantur 

Nature  virilia. 


18.  Omnes  clamant,  *  Moriatur !  ' 
Comes  instans  meditatur 

De  superna  patria. 

19.  '  Reddo  me  omnipotent!, 

Vitam  meam  do  viventi 
Deo  pro  victoria.' 

20.  Tunc  venerunt  loricati 
Nimis  graues  et  irati 

Cum  magna  superbia, 

21.  Cupientes  preualere, 
Non  potentes  amouere 

Pedibus  scansilia.'^ 

22.  Firmiter  incedit  equo  : 
Cadit  equus  non  ab  equo  ^^ 

Perforatus  lancea. 


28.  Thomas  martir  nuncupatur, 
Sicut  ^^  Christus,^^  sicut  datur 

Symon  pro  iusticia. 

29.  Passi  sunt  in  ista  terra 
Pari  pena  pari  guerra 

Ambo  cruciamina. 

80.  Symon  gratis  passus  fuit 
Et  pro  terra  cesus  ruit, 
Thomas  pro  ecclesia. 

31.  Comes  regi  sociatur 

Qui  Oswaldus  ^^  nuncupatur 
Equa  per  certamina. 

32.  Nabuzardan  subnervavit^^ 
Et  hunc  vita  superauit 

Continens  ieiunia. 


23.  Hunc  occidunt  conspirantes, 
Introducunt  ignorantes 
In  celi  palacia. 


33.  Hie  Robertum  ^-  sequebatur 
Cuius  vita  comendatur 
Certa  per  miracula. 


24.  Quando  martir  exspirauit, 
*  Montem  fortem,'  exclamauit, 
*  Summe  pater  adiuua  ! ' 


34.  Dictis  eius  vir  obedit ; 

Fert  Eobertus,  Symon  credit 
De  statutis  talia  : 


'^  The  ladder  to  heaven. 

'^  A  pun,  as  in  '  Amisi  equum  quia  dixi  equum  quod  non  fuit  equum.' 

"»  Sit  or  Sic.     Should  it  be  Sicut  ? 

'*  The  word  seems  to  be  xs.  The  only  alternative  is  s  preceded  by  the  compendium 
for  pro. 

'^'^  Oswald  of  Northumbria,  slain  by  the  heathen  in  battle.  His  body,  like  Simon's, 
was  mutilated. 

-'  Apparently  either  subuerauit  or  subnerauit,  with  the  '  er  '  in  compendio.  I  fail  to 
find  anything  which  connects  Nebuzaradan  with  any  hamstringing.  But  suhnervare 
occurs  several  times  in  the  Vulgate. 

"  Eobert  Grosseteste. 
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35.  'Si  verum  confitearis 
Et  pro  dictis  moriaris 

Magna  feres  premia. 

36.  '  Quod  vir  iustus  paciatur 

Satis  liquet  et  probatur 
Per  magna  tonitrua.'^^ 

37.  '  Est  lorica  duplex  ei 

Et  examen  huius  rei 
Fit  per  eius  spolia.'  ^* 

88.  Extra  bene  vir  armatur, 
Quisquis  videns  hoc  testatur 

Per  signa  bellifica. 

89.  Loricatur  subtus  stricte ; 
Hanc  non  tulit  miles  ficte 

Tendens  ad  celestia. 

40.  Nee  contentus  est  liac  veste  ; 
Invocato  deo  teste, 

Induit  cilicia. 

41.  Symon,  Synion  modo  dormis  ! 
Quam  mors  tua  sit  enormis 

Clam  at  vox  ad  sydera. 

42.  Ante  tuum  Cliriste  uultum 
Non  relinquas  liunc  inultum 

Pro  tua  clemencia. 


46.  Et  de  Baylol  dictus  Guydo 
Signa  feris  corde  fido 

Cunctis  27  aparencia. 

47.  Vires  eius  probitatis, 
Vir  in  fide  constans  satis 

Ostendebat  dextera. 

48.  Quando  Symon  fuit  cesus 
Guydo  sicut  nondum  lesus 

Signum  fert  in  lancea. 

49.  Signum  iusti  nunquam  ruit, 
Semper  exaltatum  fuit 

Inter  tua  brachia. 

50.  Euasisse  potuisti, 
Tamen  magis  elegisti 

Symonis  consorcia. 

51.  Interfectis  in  agone 
Spe  mercedis  et  corone 

Christe  dona  grandia. 

52.  Symon,  Symon  si  vixisses 
Currere  non  permisisses . 

Raptorfis  in  pafcria. 

53.  Quis  nos  potest  defensare  ?  . 
Venietne  ultra  mare 

Exspectata  venia  ? 


43.  Hii  2^  coniuncti  sunt  victores,         54. 
Et  sunt  vivis  alciores 

Nam  vivunt  in  gloria. 

44.  Firmiter  sunt  hii  ^"^  ligati  55. 
Qui  nee  morte  separati 

Nee  sunt  in  milicia. 


Gustos  pacis  heu  necatur 
Et  ad  Htus  apphcatur 
Nauis  cum  discordia. 

Incessanter  Angli  flere, 

Modo  possunt  redolere, 

Non  habent  remedia, 


45.  Et  Radulfus,  Basset  dictus,  5G.  Nisi  Deus  mittat  eis 

Miles  eius  est  conflictus  Vindictam  de  dictis  reis 

Paciens  pericula.  Qui  fecerunt  scelera. 

57.  Ne  subuertant  alieni 
Istam  terram  dolo  pleni, 
Super  hanc  considera. 

Amen. 


23  An  allusion  to  the  storm  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  ? 
^*  Perhaps  what  I  take  to  be  a  speech  put  into  Grosseteste's  mouth  may  extend 
beyond  this  point.  25  gimon  and  his  son  Henry. 

l'^  hii  interlined.  "  Cuntis  in  MS. 
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THE   BEGINNINGS   OF   WYCLIF  S   ACTIVITY   IN    ECCLESIASTICAL   POLITICS. 

Since  the  time  of  Shirley  and  Lechler  it  has  been  usual  to  place 
the  beginnings  of  Wyclif 's  engagement  in  ecclesiastical  politics  in 
the  year  1366  ;  in  other  words,  he  first  came  forward  in  questions 
of  ecclesiastical  politics  in  connexion  with  the  demand  made  by 
Urban  V  upon  Edward  III  for  the  payment  of  the  tribute  due  to 
the  curia,  which  had  been  in  arrear  for  the  previous  thirty-three 
years.  The  importance  of  Urban' s  rescript,  which  is  dated  6  June 
1365,  has  hitherto  been  exaggerated.  It  does  not  contain  a  threat 
of  punishment,  as  hitherto  assumed,  for  failure  of  payment,  nor 
is  there  any  question  in  it  of  citing  the  king  before  the  papal 
court.  Nor,  again,  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  pope  had  been 
induced  by  French  influence  to  rake  up  this  question,  which  had 
slumbered  so  long.  His  point  of  view,  as  it  emerges  in  his  rescript, 
is  a  correct  one  ;  ^  his  claim  is  just,  his  attitude  moderate  :  '  The 
curia  has  not  hitherto  made  its  demands  from  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity of  England,  which  has  been  involved  in  grievous  wars ;  but 
now  that  peace  is  restored  England  is  rich  and  can  satisfy  her 
obligations.'  We  do  not  hear  from  contemporary  sources  that 
England  was  roused  to  any  patriotic  excitement  by  the  demand 
of  the  pope.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  contemporary  writers, 
usually  so  communicative,  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject.  It 
is  necessary  to  emphasise  this  fact,  because  a  most  cautious  and 
distinguished  critic  of  the  writings  of  Wyclif  ^  says — 

Jetzt  erhob  sich  in  England  ein  Widerstand,  der,  wenn  audi  formell 
ungeniigend  begriindet,  durch  das  einmiitliige  Zusammenstehen  von 
Konig  und  Volk  die  voile  Macht  einer  Volksbewegung  gewann.  Die 
Curie  verkannte  diesen  miichtigen  Strom  nadonalen  Lebens,  der  die 
Brust  des  Englanders  miit  gerechtem  Selbstgefiihl  erfiillte  und  stetig  in 
die  Breite  und  Tiefe  wuclis.  Insofern  war  die  piipstliche  Forderung  ein 
politisclier  Fehler.  Sie  musste  als  franzosischer  Angriff  gelten  und 
erbittern.  Jetzt  empfand  die  Nation  auf  der  Holie  ilirer  Macht  die 
Forderung  als  Schimpf. 

So  too  Lechler,  who  adds — 

Fiir  den  Fall,  dass  der  Konig  sich  weigern  sollte,  dieser  Forderung  zu 
geniigen,  wurde  er  vorgeladen,  sich  vor  dem  Papst  als  seinem  Lehens- 
herrn  zu  verantworten. 

Of  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  pope's  letter,  or 
in  other  contemporary  sources,  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  the  papal 

'  *  Nosti  siquidem,  fill  charissime,  quod  censum  huiusmodi  ab  anno  .  .  .  1333,  die 
vii.  mens.  lulii  .  .  .  non  solvisti,  et  quod  ecclesia  sentiens  tuam  magnitudinem  in 
actibus  bellicis  involutam  cessacionem  solucionis  eiusdem  census  cum  multa 
paciencia  supportavit,  expectans  tempus  quo  ipsum  posses  commode  solvere  ut  teneris. 
Et  quia  tempus  tue  tranquillitatis  et  prosperitatis  advenit  .  .  .  requirimus  quatenus 
ea  .  .  .  velis  solvere.' 

*  Buddensieg,  Johann  Wiclif  und  seine  Zeit,  p.  118. 
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demand  and  its  rejection  by  parliament  on  the  plea  that  King  John 
had  no  right  to  subject  the  kingdom  to  a  foreign  power ;  John's 
agreement  was  not  accepted  by  the  people,  and  was  in  contradiction 
to  his  coronation  oath ;  should  the  pope  prosecute  his  demand  by 
force  he  would  meet  with  opposition.  The  papal  curia  is  sup- 
posed never  to  have  resumed  her  claim.  That  this  is  not  correct 
we  know  from  the  ^Eulogium  Historiarum,'  under  the  year  1374. 
Lechler  says — 

Bei  dieser  Nationalangelegenlieit  war  audi  Wiclif  betheiligt.  Er  habe 
liber  diese  staatsrochtliche  Frage  eine  Streitschrift  ganz  im  Sinne  der 
parlamentarischen  Erklarung  veroffentlicht  und  dies  in  Folge  einer 
Herausforderung,  die  ein  ungenannter  Doctor  der  Theologie  aus  den 
Monchsorden  an  ihn  personlich  gerichtet  hatte. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  Wyclif  published  a  tract  of  that  sort,  but 
does  it  belong  to  the  year  1366  or  1367  ?  This,  we  think,  for  a 
whole  series  of  reasons,  both  internal  and  external,  is  to  be 
denied.  The  treatise  is  published  under  the  title  of  *Determi- 
natio  quaedam  Magistri  lohannis  Wyclif  de  Dominio  contra  unum 
Monachum,'  by  Lewis,  in  the  'History  of  John  Wyclif  (ed.  1720, 
pp.  363-371).  The  text  is  based  upon  a  defective  copy.  Lewis,  or 
whoever  it  was  that  transcribed  the  treatise,  was  not  able  to 
decipher  all  the  abbreviations  in  the  original  manuscript.  Mr. 
Matthew  has  emended  the  printed  text  in  several  places  in  accord- 
ance with  a  copy  at  Lambeth.^  Lechler,  in  agreement  with  Pauli, 
Forshall  and  Madden,  Shirley,  and  others,  thinks  that  the  tract 
was  written  immediately  after  the  May  parliament  of  1366. 
Wyclif  introduces  seven  lords  as  speakers.  They  all  reject  the 
claim  of  the  pope  for  the  tribute  of  1,000  marks  ;  but  the  arguments 
and  the  language  which  they  employ  are  not  their  own,  but 
Wyclif 's,  and  such  as  even  he  could  not  possibly  have  used  in  the 
year  1366,  nor  till  at  least  ten  years  later. 

The  first  lord  starts  by  urging  in  support  of  his  proposition, 
*  We  must  refuse  obedience  to  the  pope  :  if  he  attempts  to  compel 
it  by  the  sword,  we  must  defend  ourselves,'  an  argument  of  Wyclif's 
which  in  the  main  agrees  with  the  first  of  his  '  Conclusions,'  con- 
demned by  the  pope  in  1377,  and  with  the  statements  in  his  book 
on  the  Divine  Dominion  ('  De  Dominio  Divino,'  p.  10).^ 

The  second  lord  develops  W^yclif's  well-known  proposition — 

The  pope  is  not  competent  to  bear  rule.    If  he  does  so  we  must  resist 

'  TJnprinted  English  Works  of  Wyclif,  p.  v,  note  2. 

*  Although  the  text  in  Lewis's  edition  is  quite  corrupt — *  quod  secundum  prineipia 
acK  t^^^^  nullum  violentum  [sic]  eternum  sive  perpetuum  ' — yet  we  can  discern  that  it  is 
intended  to  set  forth  very  much  the  same  statement  as  that  which  appears  in  the  19th 
conclusion :  '  Deus  non  potest  dare  homini  pro  se  et  heredibus  suis  in  perpetuum 
civile  dominium.'  But  these  are  convictions  at  which  Wyclif  did  not  arrive  until  the 
time  of  the  Good  Parliament. 
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him.  He  is  indeed  the  chief  successor  of  Christ ;  but  Christ  disdained  all 
worldly  dominion.  The  pope  must  do  the  same,  according  to  the  words, 
*  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.'  Now,  since  we  have  to  constrain  the  pope  to 
fulfil  his  duty,  it  follows  that  we  must  refuse  him  the  tribute.'"' 

These  are  doctrines  which  Wyclif  in  part  brought  forward  for  the 
first  time  after  the  Great  Schism,  e.g,  the  proposition  that  *  every 
ecclesiastic,  even  were  it  the  pope  himself,  can  be  compelled  by  the 
laity  to  the  performance  of  his  duty.'  Wyclif  cannot  have  written 
thus  at  a  time  when  he  still  appealed  to  the  pope.  The  more 
naturally  such  language  suits  1377,  the  less  probable  is  it  that  it 
should  belong  to  the  year  1366. 

The  third  lord  moves  likewise  in  Wyclif  s  later  sphere  of  thought. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  spirituality  to  edify  the  people.  The  pope  is  bound 
to  fulfil  this  duty  in  the  highest  degree.  If  he  fails  to  do  so  he  can  lay 
claim  to  no  contributions  throughout  the  land,  and  if  he  advances  such 
claims  they  must  be  refused.  That  is  in  fact  the  case  at  present,  for 
neither  the  pope  nor  his  cardinals  do  anything  for  the  edification  of  the 
church  in  England. 

The  fourth  lord  is  still  more  penetrated  by  Wyclif  s  doctrines 
of  a  later  date.  His  remarks  about  the  third  or  fourth  part  of 
England  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  dead  hand  coincide 
exactly  with  the  remarks  of  Wyclif  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his 
book  '  On  the  Church.' 


'  De  Ecclesia,  p.  888.' 

.  .  .  Cum  plus  quam  quarta 
pars  regni  sit  devoluta  ad  manum 
mortuam,  sequitur  quod  rex  noster 
non  sit  rex  totius  Anglie.  .  .  . 

In  cuius  signum  papa  habet 
post  mortes  multorum  prelatorum 
et  abbatum  in  Anglia  primos 
fructus. 

Cum  enim  dicunt  quod  papa 
dominetur  civiliter,  nee  est  possibile 
quod  due  tam  disparate  persone 
dominentur  civiliter  super  eodem, 
relinquitur  eis  dicere  quod  rex  nos- 
ter est  quoad  omnia  mortificata  in 
regno  nostro  vel  exclusus  simpliciter 
vel  pape  subdominans. 

We  see  how  the  speech  of  the  fourth  lord  can  be  formally  put  to- 
gether out  of  the  passages  in  the  *  De  Ecclesia.'  We  can  scarcely 
be  guilty  of  an  error  if  on  this  ground  alone  we  assign  the  dates 

*  Compare  the  17th  and  19th  conclusions. 

^  We  may,  perhaps,  be  entitled  to  say  that  we  have  here  already  an  appeal  to  his 
own  book,  De  Civili  Dominio  (1376-1377). 

VOL.   XI. — NO.   XLII.  Y 


QUAETUS   DOMINUS 

.  .  .  Cum  ergo  terciam  partem 
[sic]  regni  sit  mortificatam  ecclesie, 
videtur  quod  papa  sit  dominus  il- 
lorum  omnium. 

In  cuius  signum  post  vaca- 
cionem  particulars  ecclesie  post 
mortem  prepositi  exigit  .  .  .  primos 
fructus. 

Cum  ergo  in  civili  dominio^ 
non  possunt  esse  duo  dominantes 
ex  aequo,  sed  oportet  quod  ...  sit 
.  .  .  alter  subdominans  ...  re- 
linquitur quod  papa  debet  pro  isto 
tempore  esse  regni  vel  regis  sub- 
ditus  .... 
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of  both  treatises — and  the  *  De  Ecclesia '  was  written  about  1378— to 
something  like  the  same  period. 

The  propositions  which  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  sixth 
lord  belong  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  a  later  period  of  Wyclif's 
life.  They  too  are  discussed  in  the  book  '  On  the  Church.'  Here  we 
find  already  the  argument :  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church  ;  the 
pope  is  a  sinful  man  ;  if  he  continues  in  sin  he  loses  his  dominion, 
and  so  forth — all  doctrines  which  could  not  have  been  advanced  by 
WycHf  before  his  embassy  to  Bruges.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
the  declarations  of  the  seventh  lord.  In  the  arguments  of  all  the 
lords  there  is  hardly  one  proposition  to  be  found  which  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  intellectually  Wyclif's  property.  But  what  can  hardly 
be  proved  is  that  these  doctrines  had  been  already  set  forth  in 
1366. 

Who  is  Wyclif's  opponent?  Neither  Lechler  nor  any  other 
investigator  of  the  subject  has  as  yet  come  upon  his  track.  And 
yet  this  was  not  an  insuperable  task :  ^  ex  ungne  leonem.  If  we 
put  together  a  few  passages  out  of  different  writings  of  Wyclif,  the 
riddle  will  be  solved.  Wyclif  introduces  him  a  second  time,  and 
that  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  book  '  On  the  Church.'  Wyclif 
here  treats  of  the  confiscation  of  temporalities,  and  says  that 
in  England  this  was  a  thing  neither  new  nor  unheard  of.  He 
quotes  the  example  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  appropriated 
numerous  foundations,  altered  them,  removed  them,  or  gave  them 
to  foreigners.  He  points  to  the  treatment  of  the  Templars.  More 
recently  Edward  III  had  deprived  William  Bathman,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  for  twelve  years  of  the  temporalities  of  his  see,  and  had 
taken  the  same  proceedings  with  regard  to  John  Grandison  of 
Exeter  and  Thomas  de  Lyte  of  Ely,  and  this  is  also  the  practice 
pursued  under  Eichard  II.  It  occurs  to  no  one  to  apply  to  the 
curia  in  the  matter,  for  this  is  an  affair  which  appertains 
exclusively  to  the  crown.     Wyclif  then  continues — 

In  ista  materia  est  quidam  doctor,  qui  in  sui  gracia  misit  mihi  in 
scriptis  tres  conclusiones  huie  materie  pertinentes. 

Est  quidam  doctor.  We  must  observe  that  Wyclif  speaks  of  the 
present  time,  and  that  1378.  These  three  *  Conclusions '  and  the 
answer  to  them  respectively  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
meet  us  in  the  tract  printed  by  Lewis.  Consequently  this  latter 
belongs  beyond  doubt  to  the  period  of  the  *  De  Ecclesia.'  The  very 
first  proposition,  Domini  temporales  possunt  in  aliquo  casu  legitime 
aiiferre  ah  ecclesiasticis  bona  sua,  was  not  advanced  by  Wyclif  in 
1366,  but  it  was  first  put  forth  in  the  time  of  the  Good  Parliament, 

'  That  I  myself  did  not  arrive  sooner  at  the  true  relations  of  affairs  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  I  received  Lewis's  book  long  ago  only  as  a  temporary  loan,  until  through 
Mr.  Matthew's  kindness  I  became  possessed  of  a  copy  of  my  own, 
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and  that  neither  in  pamphlet  form  nor  from  the  pulpit ;  he  taught 
it  from  his  chair  in  Oxford.  It  is  th^  seventeenth  out  of  the 
nineteen  propositions  which  WycHf  puhHcly  enunciated,  and  on 
account  of  which  in  May  1377  Gregory  XI  took  proceedings 
against  him.  WycHf  had  taught  the  doctrine  in  the  time  of  the 
Good  Parhament,  which  occupied  itself  with  the  idea  of  a  general 
secularisation  of  church  property. 

This  naturally  drew  down  upon  him  the  sharpest  opposition  on 
the  side  of  the  endowed  orders.  When  he  handled  the  same  theme 
in  a  learned  form  in  his  book  on  Civil  Dominion  {'  De  Civili 
Dominio,'  i.  38),  a  Benedictine  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
carried  the  conflict  into  the  pulpit  and  the  street.  The  Benedictine 
delivered  his  discourses  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Oxford.  Wyclif 
was  now,  we  may  infer,  compelled  to  reply,  and  wrote  as  a  sequel 
to  his  first  book  a  second,  and  after  that  a  third  one,  *  De  Civili 
Dominio.' 

Licet  [so  we  read  in  book  ii.  eh.  i.]  capitulo  xxxvii  rogarem  obnixius 
omne  genus  auditorii  fovere  evangelicam  veritatem  qua  dixi  ecclesiasticos 
ad  tantum  posse  delinqucre  qtiod  dommi  teni'porales  possent  ah  eis  legiiimo 
ac  meritoric  auferrc  tcmporalia  .  .  .  surrepunt  tamen  emuli,  nitentes 
veritatem  istam  dirimere.  Et  re  vera  sepe  revolvi  in  animo  quid  movebat 
ilium  dominum  et  socium  de  ordine  sancti  Benedicti  inter  omnes  valentes 
Oxonie  tarn  singalariter  ac  prepostere  dictum  negocium  attemptare. 
Prepostere  dice,  eo  quod  videtur  muUis  sapientibus  istam  materiam  per- 
tractandum  scolastice,  antequam  predicata  fuerit  super  tecta. 

In  order,  however,  that  no  doubt  may  remain  that  the  theses 
in  the  tract  printed  by  Lewis  are  the  same  as  those  handled  in 
*  De  Civili  Dominio/  I  will  place  the  passages  from  the  two  works 
side  by  side. 

Lewis,  p.  368.  '  De  Civ.  Dominio.' 

doc  Lor  .  .  .  obiciens  ex  adverse 
quod  sit  falsum  et  pseudo-evangeli- 
cum  quod  domini  temporales  pos-  .  .  .  quod    domini    temporales 

sunt  in  aliquo  casu  legitime  auferre  |   possent  ab  eis  legitime  ac  meritorie 
ab  ecclesiasticis  bona  sua.  ...         !   auferre  bona  sua.  .  .  . 


Sacerdotes  peccantes  per  se  ipsos 
ac  sues  episcopos  debent  corrigi. 


In  nullo  casu  licet  viros  eccle- 
siasticos coram  seculari  iudice  con- 
veniri.  .  .  . 

Wyclif's  antagonist,  it  seems,  had  preached  in  St.  Mary's,  Ox- 
ford, to  the  effect  that  the  priests  might  be  punished  either  by 
one  another  or  by  the  bishops  ;  but  in  no  case  by  any  secular 
lord. 

Wyclif  meets  his  opponent  once  more  in  *  De  Civili  Dominio,' 
book  iii.  ch.  xviii. 

Secundo  incidentahter  patet  solucio  argumentorum  que  doctor  meus 
reverendus  magister    Willelmus  Wadford  multipliciter  contra   conclu- 

X  2 
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sionem  in  secundo  liuius  positam  de  negacione  civilis  dominii  clericorum 

arguit.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  this  opponent  that  Wyclif  repUes.  According  to  WycHfs 
quotation  we  must  assume  that  it  is  the  same,  although  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  William 
Wadford  is  here  called  a  Benedictine,  while  according  to  Shirley's 
investigations  he  was  a  Minorite.  There  must  doubtless  be  a  mis- 
take in  the  transcription  of  the  manuscript. 

However  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  opponent 
of  Wyclif  in  the  treatise  published  by  Lewis  and  in  *  De  Civili 
Dominio  '  is  the  same  person.  And  this  same  opponent  of  Wyclif's 
meets  us  again  in  *De  Ecclesia.'  We  there  find  exactly  the 
same  theses,  with  the  exception  of  one,  for  which  another  is  sub- 
stituted. This  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  theses  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  William  Wadford  opposed  AVyclif  both 
in  writing  and  in  the  pulpit,  and  when  speaking  from  the  pulpit 
laid  special  stress  on  a  thesis  which  was  absent  from  the 
controversial  treatise ;  moreover,  the  thesis  which  is  missing  in  *  De 
Ecclesia  '  is  mentioned  in  *  De  Civili  Dominio.' 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that  the  dispute  between  Wyclif 
and  his  antagonist  belongs  not  to  the  year  1366  (or  1367),  but  to  the 
year  1376  (or  1377). 

But  how,  then,  about  the  tribute  ?  Is  there  not  a  word  said 
about  that  ?  The  investigators  of  the  life  and  works  of  Wychf  have 
hitherto  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  Lewis's  treatise  the  subject  of 
debate  is  not  the  question  of  the  tribute,  but  the  three  theses — 

1.  Domini  temporales  non  possunt  in  aliquo  casu  legitime  auferre  ab 
ecclesiasticis  bona  sua. 

2.  In  nullo  casu  licet  viros  ecclesiasticos  coram  seculari  iudice  con- 
veniri. 

8.  Omnis  ablacio  rerum  ab  ecclesia  est  iniusta. 

Of  the  tribute  Wyclif  says  not  a  word  that  calls  for  any  reply  from 
his  opponent.  Wyclif  brings  the  serious  objection  against  him  that 
he  is  dragging  in  a  question  which  is  irrelevant,  which  is  unim- 
portant in  reference  to  the  theses  in  dispute,  and  is  strange  to  every 
'  speculative  theologian '  and  jurist.  *  And  this  he  has  done 
although  we  had  agreed  to  use  no  subterfuges,  but  to  keep  strictly 
to  the  matter  in  hand.'  According  to  this  Wyclif's  opponent 
dragged  in  the  question  of  the  tribute  wantonly,  in  order  to  blacken 
Wyclif  in  the  eyes  of  the  curia,  and  by  getting  heavier  ecclesiastical 
censures  pronounced  against  him  to  rob  him  of  his  endowments, 
with  the  view  of  recommending  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  pope,  and, 
should  the  pope's  dominion  over  England  be  established,  to  bring 
about  the  accumulation  of  worldly  wealth  by  the  abbeys  in  greater 
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quantities  and  with  increased  security.  It  is,  therefore,  an  accident 
that  WycHf  came  to  express  himself  regarding  a  question  to  answer 
which  w^as,  as  he  himself  says,  no  business  of  his.  When,  however, 
he  recognised  the  trap  that  had  been  laid  for  him  he  answered  the 
question  not  in  his  own  person,  but  sent  to  his  opponent  replies 
which  had  been  given — so  he  had  heard — in  an  assembly  of  tem- 
poral lords.  In  this  consultation  Wyclif  did  not  take  part  him- 
self :  Ti'ansmitto  doctorem  meum  reverendum  ad  solucionem  Indus 
argumenti,  quam  aiidivi  in  quodam  consilio  a  dominis  secidarihus 
esse  datam.  He  appeals  to  hearsay.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  in  mind  the  parliamentary  negotiations  of  1366,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  arguments  which  he  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  secular  lords  are  his  own.  The  only  answer  quite  to  the  point 
is  that  of  the  last  lord,  which  entirely  agrees  with  the  resolution 
of  the  parliament.  It  is  an  important  point  that  Wyclif  says  the 
matter  is  foreign  to  him.  We  see  from  this  that  he  himself 
could  not  possibly  for  a  long  time  after  1366  have  played  the  part 
which  recent  writers  on  the  subject  have  attributed  to  him. 

Let  us  hold,  then,  to  our  conclusion  :  The  genesis  of  the  tract 
printed  by  Lewis  is  to  be  placed  somewhere  about  the  year  1377  or 
1378.  In  that  case  the  words  too,  Si  ego  assererem  talia  contra 
regeni  meuniy  olim  fuissent  in  ijarliamento  dominorum  Angliae  venti- 
lata,  admit  of  an  easier  interpretation  than  Lechler  has  succeeded 
in  giving  to  them,  for  we  know  that  Wyclif  was  active  in  parlia- 
mentary affairs  earlier  than  1378. 

On  this  assumption  another  passage  becomes  clear,  which 
has  hitherto  caused  much  difficulty  to  investigators.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  the  tract  published  by  Lewis  we  read.  Ego  autem 
cum  sim  jyecnliaris  regis  clericus.  .  .  .  Pauli  understands  by  the 
term  j^^^^^diaris  clericus  a  royal  chaplain,  for  which  no  trace  of  a 
proof  is  to  be  found.  Lechler  more  correctly  thinks  of  a  govern- 
ment commissioner.  But  the  matter  does  not  belong  at  all  to  the 
year  1366  or  1367.  Ten  years  later  Wyclif,  by  the  king's  order, 
actually  drew  up  statements  for  the  parliament.  He  could  then 
better  call  himself  a  peculiaris  regis  clericus  than  at  an  earlier  date. 

I  may  add  one  more  piece  of  internal  evidence  as  a  proof  that 
the  treatise  printed  by  Lewis  belongs  to  a  later  period.  He  makes 
use  therein  of  almost  the  very  same  protestatio  as  in  *  De  Civili 
Dominio.' 


Lewis,  p.  366. 

Ego  autem  tamquam  humilis 
et  obediencialis  filius  Romane  ec- 
clesie  protestans  me  nihil  velle  as- 
serere  quod  sonaret  iniuriam  dicte 
ecclesie  vel  racionabiliter  offenderet 
inas  aures. 


'  De  Civ.  Dom/  ii.  11. 

Protestor  publice  quod  non  in- 
tendo  personam  aliquam  diffamare 
.  .  .  nee  video  quomodo  id  offen-^ 
deret  pias  aurcs.  .  .  . 
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Among  all  the  numerous  *  protestations  '  of  Wyclif  this  turn  of 
expression  appears  only  in  the  two  above-named  treatises,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  a  favourite  one  with  him  in  1377  and 
1378. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Wyclif,  when  he  brings  forward  his 
seven  lords  in  reply  to  the  claims  of  the  papacy,  has  in  view  not 
the  events  of  1366  at  all,  but  those  of  1374.  The  *Eulogium 
Historiarum  '  records  under  this  year  that  after  Whitsuntide  the 
king  assembled  a  great  council  of  prelates  and  lords  at  West- 
minster. In  the  midst  of  the  sanctuary  sat  Prince  Edward  and 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  William  Whittlesey ;  on  the  side 
of  the  archbishop  the  prelates,  on  the  side  of  the  prince  the 
temporal  lords.  In  front  of  the  prince  and  the  archbishop  sat 
on  one  bench,  side  by  side,  four  masters  of  theology,  the  provincial 
of  the  Dominican  friars,  John  Owtred  a  monk  of  Durham,  John 
Mardisle,  and  Thomas  Ashburn  an  Augustinian.  At  the  sides  sat 
the  canonists  and  civilians.  The  chancellor  arose,  and  stated  as  the 
cause  of  the  summons  that  the  pope  had  sent  to  the  king  a  bull, 
wherein  he  had  written :  quod  cum  ipse  sit  dominus  generalis  ex 
Christi  vicariatu,  ac  doniinus  sphitualis  et  capitalis  regni  Angliae  ex 
dono  olim  lohannis  rerjis,  mandat,  quod  rex  levari  faciat  tallagium  in 
suhsidium  contra  sibi  rehelles  Florentinos  et  alios,  et  illud  sihi  mittere 
non  postponed — that  is,  '  the  pope,  to  whom  England  belongs  by 
virtue  of  the  gift  of  King  John,  desires  the  king  to  raise  a  tax 
throughout  the  land,  in  order  that  the  seditious  Florentines  may 
be  overthrown.  The  king  must  not  delay  to  send  the  money.' 
Before  I  proceed  any  further  I  shall  remark  that  the  '  Eulogium ' 
proves  to  be  well  informed  in  very  many  respects,  and  that  the  mere 
mention  of  the  Florentines  points  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
confusion  here  with  the  demand  of  1366. 

'  You  prelates,'  now  inquires  the  king,  '  tell  me,  is  the  pope,  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ,  our  lord  ?  You  lords  of  the  laity  may  speak 
to-morrow.'  The  chancellor  called  upon  the  archbishop,  who  then 
arose.  *  I  cannot  deny,'  said  he,  *  that  the  pope  is  lord  of  all.'  And 
so  answer  the  prelates  in  order.  The  provincial  begs  to  be  excused 
from  giving  an  answer.  The  monk  of  Durham  brings  forward  the 
well-known  argument  of  the  two  swords.  On  the  other  hand 
Mardisle,  who  was  apparently  a  Minorite,  maintained  tlie  theory  of 
the  Minorites,  which  they  had  so  brilliantly  defended  in  the  contest 
between  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  John  XXII,  and  of  whose  spokesmen 
one,  himself  an  Englishman,  was  Ockham.  Mardisle  said,  *  Neither 
Christ  nor  his  disciples  had  any  ^vorldly  dominion  ;  nay,  rather  he 
commanded  them  to  renounce  the  world.'  Then  Mardisle  relates 
how  Boniface  VIII  first  laid  claim  to  secular  lordship,  and  how  he 
suffered   shipwreck  in  consequence.      Mardisle's  doctrines  are  in 
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complete  agreement  with  those  which  WycHf  taught  at  a  later  date. 
The  reply  of  the  Austin  friar  was  somewhat  evasive,  but  rather 
more,  if  anything,  in  favour  of  the  laity. 

Mardisle's  speech  must  have  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
assembly,  for  the  archbishop  was  moved  to  the  sharp  retort, 
'  Truly  good  counsel  was  to  be  found  in  England  only  before  these 
friars  came  here.'  The  prince  promptly  rejoined,  '  By  reason  of 
thy  simplicity  we  were  fain  to  call  them  in,  for  had  it  depended 
upon  thee  we  might  have  lost  the  kingdom.'  The  next  day  even 
the  archbishop  admitted  that  the  pope  is  not  lord  over  England, 
and  the  monk  of  Durham  also  had  changed  his  views.  *  And  now,' 
asked  the  king,  *  what  has  become  of  thy  two  swords  ? '  '  Ah ! 
to-day  I  am  armed  with  better  discernment.' 

Lastly,  the  laity  said  that  King  John  had  given  the  kingdom 
to  the  pope  without  their  consent ;  he  could  not  possibly  have  done 
so  legitimately.  "With  this  answer  messengers  were  despatched  to 
the  pope.  This  must  have  been  the  embassy  which  was  sent  to 
the  curia  shortly  before  the  congress  of  Bruges,  and  to  which  the 
very  same  monk  of  Durham  belonged. 

Now  observe,  the  answer  of  the  temporal  lords  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  language  of  the  seventh  lord  in  the  tract  printed 
by  Lewis.  We  also  find  expressions  there  which  recall  the  opening 
speech  of  the  chancellor.  When,  therefore,  William  Wadford,  or 
whoever  was  the  opponent,  turned  against  Wyclif,  and  brought 
forward  the  feudal  supremacy  of  the  pope,  is  it  not  much  more 
natural  to  think  of  the  year  1374  than  of  1365  ?  If,  as  has  been 
shown,  a  sharp  controversy  arose  between  the  two  men  in  1376  or 
1877,  this  story  about  the  feudal  relation  was  still  so  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  men  that  it  could  be  well  used  as  an  argument. 
Indeed,  it  now  becomes  for  the  first  time  completely  clear  how 
Wyclif  could  say  that  his  opponent  had  unjustifiably  dragged  in 
the  subject  in  order  to  bring  him  into  discredit  with  the  curia. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  tract  printed  by  Lewis,  the  supposed 
date  of  which  has  hitherto  caused  Wyclif's  entry  upon  public  affairs 
to  be  assigned  to  too  early  a  period,  was  not  composed  until  after 
Wyclif  had  written  his  first  book  '  De  Civili  Dominio.'  Otherwise 
he  would  surely  have  taken  notice  of  his  opponent  in  the  first  book, 
since  he  deals  with  the  very  same  subject  in  the  thirth-sixth  chapter 
of  that  book.  The  second  book  only  appeared  after  W\id ford's 
controversy.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Wyclif  up  to  this 
time  held  any  fully  developed  opinion  in  regard  to  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  politics.  Hitherto  he  is  only  a  *  simple  '  theologian, 
and  handles  definite  questions  which  have  been  proposed  to  him 
from  the  point  of  view  of  theological  dogma.  Thus  he  says  in  the 
tract  pubHshed  by  Lewis,  *If  the  possession  of  temporalities  is 
burdensome  to  the  church  they  must  be  taken  away  from  it.     But 
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§ 
whether  the  church  at  the  present  day  is  in  such  a  case  it  is  not 
my  business  to  inquire ;  that  must  be  left  to  politicians  to  deter- 
mine.' It  was  the  antagonism  of  a  Wadford,  and  possibly  of  other 
adversaries  as  well,  that  first  compelled  him  to  bring  the  questions 
of  ecclesiastical  politics  to  the  forefront. 

How  frequently  mistakes  are  made,  even  at  the  present  day, 
with  regard  to  such  questions  concerning  Wyclif,  Lorimer  himself 
has  given  a  proof,  when  in  a  note  he  rejects  Lechler's  view  that 
Wyclifs  judgment  respecting  the  oath  of  the  papal  collector  Gamier 
was  written  in  1372  ;  this  judgment  also  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Eichard  II.,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  regi  nostro,  licet  in  aetate 
iuvenili  florenti, 

WycHf  was  sent  to  Bruges  in  1374,  not  as  a  man  of  the  sword, 
but  as  a  man  of  peace  ;  in  this  capacity  he  could  not  have  appeared 
there  had  he  already  in  that  year,  let  alone  in  1365,  taken  the 
position  on  which  he  stood  in  1377  and  1378. 

An  objection  to  my  view  has  been  urged  by  my  esteemed 
collaborator  Mr.  F.  D.  Matthew,  who  asks,  *  How  was  it  possible 
that  Wyclif  in  the  short  space  of  about  eight  years  should  have 
written  such  a  multitude  of  hooks  ?  '  To  this  it  must  be  said :  how 
quickly  Wyclif  worked  is  seen  from  the  rapidity  with  which  both 
the  voluminous  second  and  third  books  of  *  De  Civili  Dominio ' 
were  written  ;  secondly,  many  of  his  works  were  put  together  out 
of  various  parts,  some  of  which  might  have  been  composed  at 
very  different  times,  as,  for  example,  the  book  *  On  the  Church  ; ' 
again,  others  contain,  like  the  *  Opus  Evangelicum,'  simply  commen- 
taries. On  the  other  hand  it  may  well  be  asked :  if  Wyclif  had 
already  written  that  vehement  treatise  (printed  by  Lewis)  in  1366 
or  1367,  how  was  it  possible  that  the  hierarchy  on  the  one  hand, 
the  king  on  the  other,  should  leave  him  for  nearly  another  ten 
years  almost  without  notice  ?  Would  the  intervention  of  the  curia 
in.  that  case  have  actually  followed  only  in  1377,  and  not  at  a 
considerably  earHer  date  ?  and  would  not  the  king  have  given  to 
Wyclif  in  1374  the  place  which  John  Mardisle  held  ? 

J.  LOSERTH. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Anthony  Wood,  who  was  at  the  time  collecting 
materials  for  the  '  Athenae  Oxojiienses,'  John  Aubrey,  in  the  years 
1680  and  1681,  jotted  down  what  he  calls  *  brief  lives  '  of  certain- 
men  and  women  he  had  met  or  heard  about.  Among  these  were 
several  mathematicians,  and  in  1690  he  added  to  his  collections 
several  notices  of  mathematical  writers  of  an  earlier  date,  intending 
to  bring  them  out  separately  under  the   title  of  '  An  Apparatus 
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towards  the  Lives  of  the  Enghsh  Mathematicians.'  These  gossipy 
biographies  are  found  chiefly  in  four  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian 
(MSS.  Aubrey  6-9,  of  which  MS.  Aubrey  7  was  sadly  mutilated 
by  Wood) . 

When  the  Eev.  John  Walker  and  Philip  BHss  printed  *  Letters 
written  by  Eminent  Persons  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  '  (London,  1813),  they  added  as  an  appendix  (vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
pp.  197-637)  'Lives  of  Eminent  Men,'  by  John  Aubrey. 

This  appendix  undoubtedly  contains  the  most  characteristic  and 
interesting  parts  of  Aubrey's  collections,  but  it  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  other  than  a  most  unsatisfactory  piece  of  work.  It  omits 
many  lives  entirely ;  it  leaves  out,  often  quite  arbitrarily  and  some- 
times without  the  apology  of  asterisks,  passages  from  the  lives  it 
gives ;  and  its  misreadings  are  neither  few  nor  slight. 

I  have  collated  the  printed  text  with  Aubrey's  manuscripts,  and 
give  hei-e  some  specimens  of  the  defects  of  this  edition. 

I.  Misreadings. — Aubrey's  handwriting  is  somewhat  cramped,^ 
but  by  no  means  exceptionally  difficult.  Only  great  carelessness 
can  account  for  the  frequency  with  which  the  printed  text  perverts 
the  author's  sense. 

Most  frequently  when  Aubrey  uses  an  interesting  old-fashioned 
word,  or  a  characteristic  spelling,  the  printed  text  substitutes  a 
misreading. 

P.  198,  Aubrey  says,  *  I  have  imped  some  feathers  of  the  wings  of  time,' 
using  a  term  of  that  sport  of  falconry  which  he  had  followed  in  his  youth. 
The  printed  text  gives  *  wiped  ...  off.' 

P.  289,  Aubrey  uses  the  word  *  an  astergance,'  i.e.  abstergence,  for  the 
loss  of  a  friend.  The  printed  text  gives  '  an  after  game,'  thus  depriving 
Dr.  Murray  of  a  word  for  the  '  New  English  Dictionary.' 

P.  556,  Aubrey  speaks  of  manuscripts  in  Hereford  Cathedral  Library, 
lying  *  uncouth  and  unkiss  ; '  *  untoucht  and  useless  '  is  printed. 

P.  371,  Aubrey  describes  the  discourses  at  the  Rota  club  as  beirg 

*  banded,'    i.e.    bandied,    *  with    great    eagernesse.'       This    appears   as 
'  larded.' 

These  misreadings  in  many  places  entirely  alter  Aubrey's  state- 
ments. 

P.  201,  the  printed  text  says  Sir  Robert  Alton  was  '  eldest  son  to  Sir 
John  Alton,'  where  Aubrey  wrote  '  brother.' 

P.  226,   Francis   Bacon's   *  daughter  married  her  gentleman-usher, 
where  Aubrey  has  *  dowager.' 

P.  264,   Spain  is   represented   as   exchanging  her  '  gospel '   for  the 

*  wines  '  of  Mexico  ;  but  Aubrey  gives  *  mines.' 

P.  471,  Aubrey's  *  my  coz.  Boothby  '  becomes  *  Col.  Boothby.' 

'  A  facsimile  of  it  is  given  as  plate  II.  in  vol.  iv.  of  Wopd'^  Iji/e  md  'JCimes  (Oxf 
Hist.  Soc,  1895). 
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II.  Omissions  in  the  Lives  printed. — In  several  places  the  omission 
of  passages  is  indicated  by  asterisks.  Some  of  these  represent  ex- 
cisions of  anecdotes  more  or  less  coarse.  But  the  editors  are  very 
inconsistent  in  this  respect,  letting  things  nasty  enough  stand  at 
times,  and  at  other  times  exceeding  in  severity.  In  mentioning  the 
jocular  affiliation  of  Sir  William  Davenant  to  Shakespeare  (p.  303) 
it  was  quite  needless  to  asterisk  these  passages  :  ^  *  I  have  heard 
parson  Eobert  ^  say  that  Mr.  W.  Shakespeare  haz  given  him  a 
hundred  kisses  ; '  '  He  '^  would  tell  them  the  story  as  above,-^  in  which 
way  his  mother  had  a  very  light  report.'  In  the  life  of  George 
Monk  (p.  452)  the  same  primness  has  cut  out  Aubrey's  account  of 
the  old  ballad  of 

The  five  women-barbers 
That  lived  in  Drury  Lane, 

and  its  origin.  Nor  should  the  dark  charge  which  Aubrey  brings 
against  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  (p.  226)  have  been  mutilated  :  *  He 
was  a  iratSspaaTijs,  His  Ganimeds  and  favourites  tooke  bribes.' 
History  takes  note  of  like  charges,  true  or  false,  against  the  king ; 
why  need  she  blink  at  them  when  brought  against  the  minister  ? 

In  other  cases  the  terrible  asterisks  cut  out  utterly  inoffensive 
remarks.  The  asterisks  sometimes,  in  fact,  occupy  almost  as  much 
space  as  the  words  themselves  would.  A  reference  to  *  severall 
little  bookes'  of  Henry  Isaacson  (p.  411)  is  followed  by  three 
asterisks ;  but  all  that  is  omitted  is  '  quaere  of  the  minister's  wife 
(his  niece)  their  titles,'  a  trivial  remark,  but  having  this  value,  that 
it  shows  Aubrey  had  access  to  personal  information  about  Isaacson.^ 

But  these  asterisks  by  no  means  indicate  the  real  facts  as  to 
omissions.  Numerous  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs,  some 
of  them  very  characteristic  of  the  person  or  subject  alluded  to,  are 
omitted  without  mark  or  comment.  In  the  life  of  Chillingworth 
(p.  286),  after  mentioning  Arundel  Castle,  the  printed  text  ignores 
what  Aubrey  adds  in  his  manuscript — *  wherinhe  was  much  blamed 
by  the  king's  soldiers  for  his  advice  in  military  affaires,  and  they 
curst  that  little  priest,  and  imputed  the  losse  of  the  castle  to  his 
advice.' 

In  the  list  of  members  of  Harrington's  Rota  Club  (p.  372) 
Aubrey  had  included  '  Sir  John  Hoskins,'  *  J.  Arderne,'  and 
*  Thomas  Mariet,  esq.,'  but  struck  them  out,  adding  a  note  on  an 
inserted  slip,  '  Sir  J.  Hoskyns  and  deane  Arderne,  etc.,  would  not 
like  their  names  seen.'  This  is  a  poor  excuse  for  the  editor's 
silently  expunging  them. 

In  the  life  of  Hobbes,  in  mentioning  Hobbes's  visit  in  1634  to 
Malmesbury  (p.  604),  Aubrey  says,  *  His  conversation  about  those 

'  Aubrey  has  erased  them,  but  they  are  legible  beneath  the  erasure. 

^  Robert  Davenant,  elder  brother  o|  WillJAni,  *  Sir  William  Pavenant. 

^  Tk^t  he  wa§  SJiakespeare's  son. 
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-times  was  much  about  Ben  Jonson,  Mr.  Ay  ton,  etc' — omitted  in 
the  printed  text,  with  several  other  passages  of  the  same  kind. 

In  the  Hfe  of  Ealeigh,  among  other  passages  omitted,  are  two 
which  set  off  in  a  Hvely  manner  the  family  boorishness  and  violence 
of  temper : — 

My  cosen  Whitney  ^  was  coetanean  with  this  Walter  Ralegh  ^  at  Oxon  : 
I  have  now  forgot  of  what  house  he  [Raleigh]  was,  but  I  remember  he 
[Whitney]  told  me  that  he  was  a  handsome  lusty  stout  fellow,  very  bold, 
and  apt  to  affront.  Spake  Latin  very  fluently,  and  was  a  notable  dispu- 
tant and  courser,  and  would  never  be  out  of  countenance  nor  baffeled. 
Fight  lustily  ;  and,  one  time  of  coursing,  putt  a  turd  in  the  box,  and 
besmeared  it  about  his  antagonist's  face. 

My  old  friend,  James  Harrington,  esq.,  '  Oceana,'  was  well  acquainted 
Vr'ith  Sir  Benjamin  Ruddyer,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh's.  He  told  Mr.  J.  H.  that  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  being  invited  to 
dinner  to  some  great  person  where  his  son  was  to  goe  with  him,  he  sayd 
to  his  son  *  Thou  art  expected  to  day  at  dinner  to  goe  along  with  me, 
but  thou  art  such  a  quarrelsome,  affronting  .  .  .  ,"  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
have  such  a  peare  '*•  in  my  company.'  Mr.  Walter  humbled  himselfe  to 
"his  father,  and  promised  he  would  behave  himselfe  mighty  mannerly.  So 
away  they  went  (and  Sir  Benjamin,  I  think,  with  them).  He  sate  next 
to  his  father,  and  was  very  demure  at  least  lialfe  dinner  time.  Then  sayd 
he  ^^  .  .  .  .  Sir  Walter  being  strangely  surprized  and  putt  out  of  his  coun- 
tenance at  so  great  a  table,  gives  his  son  a  damned  blow  over  the  face. 
His  son,  as  rude  as  he  was,  would  not  strike  his  father,  but  strikes  over 
the  face  the  gentleman  that  sate  next  to  him  and  sayed  '  Box  about ; 
'twill  come  to  my  father  anon.'     'Tis  now  a  common-used  proverb. 

In  the  life  of  Ben  Jonson  these  anecdotes  are  omitted  (MS. 
Aubr.  8,  fol.  15). 

Ben  Jonson  had  50  li.  per  annum  for  .  .  .  yeares  together  to  keepe 
off  Sir  W.  W^iseman  of  Essex  from  being  sheriff.  At  last  king  James 
prickt  him,  and  Ben  came  to  his  majestic  and  told  him  he  had  '  prickt 
him  to  the  heart,'  and  then  explayned  him  selfe  {innuendo  Sir  W.  W. 
being  prickt  sheriff)  and  got  him  struck  off.  .  . .  When  B.  J.  was  dyeing,  king 
Charles  sent  him  but  X  li. 

In  the  same  life  (p.  413),  *  old  parson  .  .  .  Hill'  is  erroneously 
marked  as  the  authority  for  Jonson' s  residence  at  Cambridge, 
whereas  Aubrey  cites  him  as  saying  that  Jonson  had  worked  as 
a  bricklayer  on  Lincoln's  Inn  garden  wall. 

III.  Omissions  of  Entire  Lives. — The  preface  says  that  '  a  few 

*  James  Whitney,  who  matriculated  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  19  April  IGll,  but  took  his 
degrees  from  Brasenose. 

''  Walter  (eldest  son  of  Sir  Walter)  matriculated  at  Corpus  in  1607.  The  disputa- 
tions which  bore  the  name  of  '  coursing '  excited  great  rivalries  between  individuals 
and  colleges,  often  leading  to  blows :  see  Wood's  Life  and  Times,  ii.  75. 

8  Blank  in  manuscript,  Aubrey  apparently  having  forgotten  the  epithet  said  to 
have  been  used.  ^  ?  '  To  have  such  appear.' 

'"  He  narrates  as  having  happened  to  his  father  and  himself  that  day  a  variant 
on  the  old  story  of  Lais  rejecting  the  suitor. 
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short  lives,  containing  nothing  of  importance,'  have  been  omitted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  printed  text  gives  130  Hves,  but  Aubrey's 
manuscripts  contain  at  least  140  other  lives,  ^^  many  of  them  short," 
but  a  good  number  of  them  of  substantial  length  and  not  yielding 
in  interest  to  those  printed. 

I  give  here  a  list  of  these  biographies  or  notices,  short  or  long 
alike,  with  the  manuscript  references. 

Francis  Anthony,  chemist,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  21  v. 

John  Aubrey,^2  ^n  autobiography,  MS.  Aubrey  7,  fol.  3,  and  MS 
Aubr.  26,  pp.  9,  10. 

Isaac  Barrow,  D.D.,  MS.  Aubr.  8.  fol.  99,  and  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  51. 

'  Old  Mr.  Beeston,'  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  6,  and  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  45  v.  Of 
him  Aubrey  notes  that  Dryden  termed  him  '  the  Chronicle  of  the  Stage.' 
He  is  cited  in  several  places  by  Aubrey  as  a  source  of  information  about 
players  and  playwrights,  e.g.  about  Ben  Jonson.  See  also  infra,  under 
Shakespeare. 

Richard  Benese,  mathematician,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  71. 

Mistress  Berkeley,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  6. 

Henry  Billingsley,  mathematician,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  35  v. ;  MS.  Aubr. 
7,  fol.  9  ;  MS.  Aubr.  8,  ff.  18,  76,  89  v.,  90. 

Sir  Thomas  Billingsley,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  67  v, 

Edward  Brerewood,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  33  v. 

Henry  Briggs,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  ff.  47  t?.-49. 

Thomas  Brightman,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  49. 

Christopher  Brookes,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  8  v. 

Ehzabeth  Broughton,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  101  v. 

Eobert  Burton  (*  Melancholy '),  MS.  Aubr.  23,  fol.  29. 

Thomas  Bushell,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  97  v.  The  notice  in  the  printed 
text  is  from  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  12  ^;. 

—  Canning  of  Bristol, ^^  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  65. 

Ludwig  van  Ceulen,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  5. 

Thomas  Charnock,  alchemist,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  ff.  9  v.,  58  v. 

George  Clifford,  third  earl  of  Cumberland,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  28  ; 
MS.  Bawl.  D.  727,  fol.  96  v. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  28. 

Jean  Baptist  Colbert,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  5. 

John  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  60  v. 

Henry  Coley,  astrologer,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  86. 

Samuel  Cowper,  painter,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  2. 

Henry  Danvers,  earl  of  Danby,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Nevill,  MS. 
Aubr.  8,  ff.  25,  25  v.,  and  MS.  Aubr.  3,  ff.  44  v.,  46. 

"  Anthony  Wood  has  rifled  several  of  them  for  his  Athenae,  incorporating,  e.g.,  in 
his  own  work  Aubrey's  life  of  Penn. 

'2  Printed  in  Britton's  Memoirs  of  Aubrey,  Lond.  1845,  but  with  several  misread- 
ings.  Aubrey,  in  mentioning  his  going  to  school  to  the  Kev.  Robert  Latimer,  notes  in 
the  margin, '  delicate  little  horse ' — i.e.  he  did  not  walk  to  school,  but  rode  a  nice  pony, 
like  the  '  young  gent.'  he  was,  a  fact  which  he  mentions  also  in  MS.  Aubr.  9,  fol.  31,  in 
the  life  of  Hobbes.  Britton  has  misread  the  note  and  taken  it  to  be  a  description  of 
the  schoolmaster  as  a  *  delicate  little  person.' 

"  Aubrey  visited  relatives  in  Bristol  as  a  boy,  and  was  keenly  interested  in  its 
"antiquities. 
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Sir  John  Danvers,  the  regicide,  and  his  father,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  ff.  18  v., 

25  V. 

The  family  of  Danvers-Villiers,  MS.  Aubr.  21,  ff.  97,  97  v. 

Michael  Dary,  mathematician,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  1  v, 

Edward  Davenant,  merchant,  MS.  Aubr.  26,  p.  16  ;  MS.  Aubr.  6,  ff 
43,  45. 

Captain  John  Davis,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  18  v. 

Robert  Devereux,  first  earl  of  Essex,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  3. 

Sir  Everard  Digby,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  10. 

Leonard  Digges  and  Thomas  Digges,  mathematicians,  MS.  Aubr.  8, 
ff.  73,  75  V. 

Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  102. 

John  Dryden,  MS.  Aubr.  23,  if.  87,  121. 

Sir  William  Dugdale,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  8  v, 

John  Evelyn,  MS.  Aubr.  23,  fol.  94 ;  MS.  Aubr.  2G,  fol.  14. 

Thomas  Flatman,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  8  v. 

Thomas  Gale,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  3. 

Adrian  Gilbert,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  if.  74  v.,  79  v. 

Alexander  Gill,  father  and  son,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  28  v. 

John  Glanville,  of  Bath,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  9  v  ;  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  2. 

Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  16  v, 

John  Gower,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  53  v. 

Captain  (or  Major)  John  Graunt,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  97. 

Bishop  Gunning  of  Ely,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  14  v. 

Edmund  Gunter,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  78  v. 

Alderman  Guy  of  Bristol,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  2. 
-William  Habington,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  7. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  MS.  Aubr.  23,  if.  3,  20  v. 

Sir  Robert  Harley,  MS.  Aubr.  23,  fol.  72. 

John  Hawles,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  9. 

William  Herbert,  third  earl  of  Pembroke,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  81 ;  MS. 
Aubr.  21,  fol.  106  v,  ;  MS.  Aubr.  23,  fol.  55  v. 

Mary,  countess  of  Henry,  second  earl  of  Pembroke,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol. 
81.  Aubrey  has  attached  to  '  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,'  a  vile 
Jabliau  which  I  have  heard  farm  servants  in  Scotland  narrate  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots. 

John  Heydon,  alchemist,  MS,  Aubr.  8,  fol.  4  v. 

John  Hoskyns,  serjeant-at-law,  MS.  Rawl.  D.  727,  fol.  93. 

Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  2. 

—  Ingelbert,  first  projector  of  the  '  New  River '  scheme,  MS. 
Aubr.  8,  fol.  42  tJ. 

Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  25. 
.     Richard  Knollys,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  12. 

John  Lacy,  the  player,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  20  v. 
Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  91  v. 

William  Lilly,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  86 ;  MS.  Aubr.  C,  fol.  45  v. ;  MS. 
Aubr.  23,  fol.  122. 

Franciscus  Linus,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  49  v.  The  life  in  the  printed  text 
is  from  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  83.  ' 

Sir  Matthew  Lister,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  9  i^. 
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Richard  Lovelace,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  9. 
Cyprian  Lucar,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  ff.  77,  84. 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  MS.  Aubr.  3,  fol.  217. 

—  Markham  ('  Husbandry '),  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  102  v. 

Richard  Martin,  recorder  of  London,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  18  ;  MS.  Rawl. 
D.  727,  fol.  96. 

Thomas  May,  poet,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  ff.  27,  42  v. 

Thomas  Merry,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  82. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  if.  42  v.,  43  ;  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  60  v. 

Sir  Robert  Moray,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  53. 
-Cardinal  Morton,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  18  v. 

Thomas  Mouffet,  naturalist,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  83  v. ;  MS.  Aubr.  8, 
fol.  9. 

—  Munday,  MS.  Aubr.  21,  fol.  77. 

Robert  Murray  (the  penny  post),  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  28. 
Archbishop  Neile,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  6. 

Roger  North,  seaman,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  32  v.  This  life  contains  an 
attack  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Richard  Norwood,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  79  v, 

William  Noy,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  26. 

William  Outram,  MS.  Aubr.  -,  fol.  51. 

John  Overall,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  his  wife,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  93. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  90  r. 

John  Partridge,  astrologer,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  98. 

James  Peele,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  72. 

John  Pell,  D.D.,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  52  ;  MS.  Aubr.  23,  fol.  20. 

William  Penn,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  34. 

Katherine  Philips  ('  Orinda  '),  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  38. 

Thomas  Pigot,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  97  v.  ;  MS.  Aubr.  23,  fol.  92  v. 

Sir  WiUiam  Platers,  M.P.,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  15  ;  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  16. 

Sir  Thomas  Pope,  MS.  Aubr.  26,  fol.  23. 

Samuel  Pordage,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  9  r. 

Vavasor  Powell,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  ff.  11,  91  v. 

Francis  Quarles,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  15  v, 

Thomas  Randolph,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  114. 

Robert  Record,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  71  v. ;  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  8  v. 

John  David  Rees,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  11. 

George  Ripley,  alchemist,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  10  v. 

Robartes  family  (earl  of  Radnor),  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  55  v. 

—  Robson,  glass-blower,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  42  v. 
Laurence  Rooke,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  ff.  6  v.,  117. 
John  Rushworth,  MS.  Aubr.  21,  fol.  78. 

Sackville,  earls  of  Dorset,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  100  t\,  102  v, ;  MS.  Aubr. 
7,  fol.  9  V. ;  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  20  v. 

William  Saunderson,  historian,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  ff.  9,  50. 

John  Securis,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  83  v. 

William  Shakespeare.  Besides  the  notice  of  Shakespeare  (pp.  537-9 
in  the  printed  text)  in  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  109,  he  is  mentioned  also  in  MS. 
Aubr.  8,  fol.  45  v, 

*  W.  Shakespeare— quaer.e  Mr.  Beeston,  who  knowes  most  of  him  from 
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Mr.  Lacy.  He  lives  at  Shoreditch  at  Hoglane  within  6  dores  north 
Folgate.  Quaere  etiam  pro  Ben  Jonson.'  Juat  above  *  W.  Shakespeare  ' 
are  the  words,  *  The  more  to  be  admired  (quaere)  because  he  was  not  a 
company-keeper,  lived  in  Shoreditch :  would  not  be  debauched,  and  if 
invited  to  Court  he  was  in  paine.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  manuscript  to 
show  whether  Aubrey  wrote  this  jotting  for  John  Ogilby,  the  name  pre- 
ceding it,  or  Shakespeare,  the  name  under  it,  or  for  Beeston,  the  name 
occurring  in  the  body  of  the  note  underneath. 

John  Sherburne,  MS.  Aubr.  23,  fol.  73  v, 

James  Shirley,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  iol.  9. 

Thomas  Shirley,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  91. 

—  Spiedell,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  85. 
William  Stafford,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  5  v. 
Alderman  Richard  Staper,  MS.  Aubr.  G,  fol.  84  v. 
Thomas  Stapleton,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  88  v. 

John  Stowe,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  91 ;  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  1  v. 

Thomas  Street,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  88. 

Thomas  Sutton  (Charterhouse),  MS.  Aubr.  3,  fol.  59  v, 

John  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  114  v. 

Herbert  Thorndike,  MS.  Aubr.  6,  fol.  50  v. 

Nathaniel  Torporley,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  8  v. ;  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  91. 

Thomas  Triplett,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  51  v. 

—  Twisse,  D.D.,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  59  v. 
William  de  Visscher,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  14. 

Isaac  and  Joh.  Ger.  Vossius,  MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  8,  and  MS.  Aubr.  G, 
fol.  5. 

Sir  Isaac  Wake,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  98. 

Clement  Walker,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  11. 

Lucy  Walters,  MS.  Aubr.  G.  I  have  lost  the  reference  to  the  folio  ; 
but  the  note  is  a  very  brief  one,  and  may  be  given  here  in  full :  *  Memo- 
randum : — Mr.  Freeman  (who  married  the  lady  Lake)  has  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  mother's  (Miss  Lucy  ^*  Walters,  who  could  deny  nobody) 
picture,  very  like  her,  at  Stanmorc,  neer  Harrow-on-the-Hill.' 

John  Wells,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  81  v. 

John  Whitson,  alderman  of  Bristol,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  104. 

John  Wilmot,  earl  of  Rochester,  MS.  Aubr.  G,  fol.  55  v. 

Theophilus  Wodenoth,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  10  v. ;  MS.  Aubr.  23,  fol.  75  v. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  MS.  Aubr.  23,  fol.  53 ;  MS.  Aubr.  G,  fol.  28  v. ; 
MS.  Aubr.  7,  fol.  8  v. ;  MS.  Aubr.  21,  fol.  G9— all  slight  jottings. 

Edward  Wright,  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  82  v.  The  notice  in  the  printed 
text  is  from  MS.  Aubr.  8,  fol.  GO  r. 

Andrew  Clark, 

**  '  Lucy '  substituted  for  '  Betty.' 
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Manuel  de  Diplomatique.    Par  A.  Giry.     (Paris  :  Hachette.     1894.) 

If  we  have  long  deferred  giving  an  account  of  M.  Giry's  admirable  work, 
it  has  been  partly  because  his  nine  hundred  large  and  closely  printed 
pages  necessarily  required  time  for  perusal,  and  partly  because  the 
character  of  the  book  made  it  desirable  to  test  it  by  practical  use.  We 
may  now  say  that  as  a  model  of  rigorous  method  and  lucid  exposition 
it  ranks  high  among  those  results  of  sound  training  and  practical 
experience  which  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  the  professors  of  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes.  For  the  study  of  French  documents  it  supplies 
all  that  is  needed  in  a  textbook ;  while  for  other  countries,  in  regard  to 
which  it  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  it  is  remarkably  accurate,  and 
seldom  fails  to  provide  the  reader  with  sufficient  references  to  more 
detailed  authorities.  We  shall  accordingly  do  little  more  than  add  a  few 
notes  illustrative  of  English  usage. 

M.  Giry  opens  his  work  with  a  general  treatise  on  the  subject-matter 
of  diplomatic  and  a  history  of  its  study  in  modern  times.  In  describing 
chartularies  he  says  (p.  30)  that  it  is  exceptional  to  find  them  com- 
bined with  chronicles.  This  is  not  true  of  English  chartularies.  For 
instance,  the  White  Register  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  begins  with  the 
Chester  annals,  the  Burton  annals,  and  extracts  from  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  and  only  on  f.  83  reverts  to  its  proper  subject,  a  collection  of 
charters  relating  to  the  possessions  of  the  dean  and  chapter.^  The 
history  and  chartulary  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  are  in  a  single  manu- 
script ;  so  are  the  chronicle  and  chartulary  of  Hyde  Abbey.  The  '  Liber 
Landavensis  '  is  a  history  of  the  bishops  of  Llandafif,  and  also  to  some 
extent  a  chartulary  of  the  church ;  though  it  is  true  that  the  charters, 
many  of  which  belong  to  the  same  century,  are  not  written  in  the  same 
hand  as  the  lives.  In  M.  Giry's  account  of  diplomatic  publications  previous 
to  Mabillon's  time  the  names  of  Dugdale  and  Prynne  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned  side  by  side  with  Goldast  and  Miraeus  (p.  58) ;  and  in  the 
enumeration  of  works  on  diplomatic  (p.  70)  reference  might  have  been 
made  to  the  special  list  relating  to  England,  which  is  printed  on  p.  794. 

M.  Giry's  second  book  is  devoted  to  technical  chronology.     We  do  not 

agree  with  the  criticism  which  has  been  made  that  this  portion  is  out  of 

place  in  a  treatise  on  diplomatic.     For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  date  of  a 

document,  and  often  of  condemning  it  as  a  forgery,  an  exact  knowledge 

»  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Uth  Eeport,  app.  viii.  206-16. 
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of  chronology  is  essential.  The  student  of  diplomatic  is,  in  fact,  met  at 
every  step  by  problems  of  chronology,  and  on  grounds  of  convenience — 
though  not  perhaps  logically  defensible — we  are  thankful  to  have  a  full 
apparatus  ready  at  hand.  Besides  M.  Giry  has  not  merely  reprinted  old 
rules  and  tables.  He  has  added  largely  from  his  own  stores,  and  has 
made  the  rules  a  good  deal  more  intelligible  than  they  are  in  the  ordinary 
books  of  reference.  On  p.  89  we  read  that  the  reckoning  from  the  Christian 
era  was  introduced  into  England  by  St.  Augustine,  and  appeal  is  made 
to  a  well-known  charter  of  Osric,  king  of  the  Hwiccas,  dated  in  676 ;  but 
this  date  would  not  be  incompatible  with  its  introduction  by  Archbishop 
Theodore.  The  charter,  however,  is  in  all  probability  a  forgery,"-^  and  it 
is  on  the  whole  more  likely  that  we  owe  the  computation  to  Bede.  On 
pp.  112-29  M.  Giry  has  brought  together  most  valuable  collections 
respecting  the  mode  of  calculating  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  different 
times  and  in  different  countries.  For  France  these  are,  we  suppose,  as 
near  completeness  as  it  is  possible  to  attain.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  besides  the  official  reckoning  from  Easter,  universellement  connu 
sous  le  nom  de  '  style  de  France,'  '  7nos  Gallicanus'  (p.  113  ;  cf. pp.  110 f.), 
the  style  of  the  Annunciation  or  Lady  Day  reckoning  is  also  described  in 
1233  under  the  name  of  mos  Gallicanus  (p.  107  n.)  This  was  the  old- 
fashioned  practice  in  certain  districts,  and  the  notice  indicates  how  slowly 
the  usage  of  the  royal  chancery  impressed  itself  on  the  kingdom  at  large. 
In  regard  to  other  countries  there  is  room  for  addition  and  correction  in 
M.  Giry's  statements — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands,  con- 
cerning which  some  memoranda  were  put  together  in  this  Review  (vol. 
vii.  pp.  149  f.,  1892).  As  for  the  practice  in  England,  the  author  is  not  quite 
accurate.  On  p.  108  he  says  that  the  reckoning  of  the  year  from  Lady 
Day  commenqa  a  y  etre  emjjloye  apres  la  conqucte  de  1006  ct  se  suhstitua 
peu  d  peu  a  Vancien  style  ecclesiastique  de  Noiil,  qu'il  avail  completement 
detrone  d  la  fin  du  xiii^  siecle.  A  little  later  (p.  124)  it  is  stated  more 
correctly  that  the  Christmas  reckoning  persista  jusqu'd  la  fin  du  xii" 
siecle  et  meme  au  deld.  Mais  dcpuis  le  milieu  du  xii''  siecle  le  style  de 
r Annonciation  fut  employe  concurremment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Gervase 
of  Canterbury,  writing  about  1188,  remarks  (*  0pp.  Hist.'  i.  90)  that  the 
reckoning  from  Christmas  had  been  employed  by  almost  all  chroniclers 
before  him,  and  adds  that  he  would  have  liked  to  adopt  the  reckoning 
from  Lady  Day,  but  found  himself  so  apt  to  make  mistakes  that  he  gave 
up  the  attempt.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  latter  computation  was  a  recent 
usage,  with  which  writers  had  not  become  familiar  by  1188.  It  has  even 
been  shown  by  M.  Bemont  {Bevue  Critique,  N.S.  xxxi.  53  f.,  1891)  that 
the  practice  fluctuated  as  late  as  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
We  cannot  here  dwell  upon  the  extremely  careful  account  given  by 
M.  Giry  of  the  various  elements  of  calculation  which  were  made  use  of  in 
the  middle  ages  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  Easter  Day,  though  we  have 
read  it  with  great  interest  and  found  it  very  much  more  lucid  than  any 
other  treatment  we  know  of  this  highly  complicated  subject.  There  is 
one  small  but  important  error  on  p.  147,  where  it  is  said  that  Easter  Day 
is  the  Sunday  qui  suit  la  pleine  lune  'posterieure  au  21  mars,  instead  of 

2  See  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Eccles.  Doc.  iii.  129  n.  c  ;  W.  Bright,  Early 
Engl.  Church  Eist.  p.  261,  n.  3  (1878). 
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« 
'  the  full  moon  of  or  next  after  21  March,'  as  M.  Giry  correctly  states 
elsewhere.  We  know  of  no  good  evidence  that  John  de  Sacro  Bosco  or 
Holy  wood  was  a  Scotsman  (p.  160) ;  and  on  p.  161  John  XXII,  according 
to  modern  usage,  should  be  John  XXIII.  In  the  table  of  the  republican 
calendar  (p.  173)  1  vendemiaire,  an  III,  is  given  as  21  instead  of  22  Sept. 
1794.  The  tables  giving  all  chronological  data  from  the  annus  domini  to 
2000,  and  the  perpetual  calendars  which  follow  them,  are  extremely 
serviceable  and  easy  of  reference.^  The  glossary  of  dates  and  the  list  of 
saints'  days  are  to  some  extent  eclectic.  In  the  former  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  some  of  the  more  familiar  English  dates,  such  as  Hock- 
tide  and' Lammas  Day.  In  the  latter  M.  Giry  has  undoubtedly  been  well 
advised  in  omitting  those  saints — a  large  number  in  most  lists — who  are 
not  known  to  have  been  commemorated  in  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as 
saints  of  later  date  than  the  fourteenth  century. 

M.  Giry's  third  book  deals  chiefly  with  names  of  persons  and  places, 
and  with  the  language  of  documents.  On  p.  821  the  title  of  king  of 
France  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  English  sovereigns  down  to  King 
George  I :  it  lasted,  in  fact,  down  to  the  act  of  union  with  Ireland  in  1800. 
Nor  is  it  correct  to  speak  of  Henry  VIII  as  taking  the  title  of  fidei  defensor ; 
it  was  formally  conferred  upon  him  by  the  pope.  On  p.  834  Ciacconius 
(as  edited  by  Oldoinus)  should  certainly  have  been  cited  among  the 
authorities  for  the  lives  of  the  cardinals.  With  reference  to  the  title  of 
cardinal,  it  might  have  been  noticed  that  it  still  exists  in  London,  where 
Jhere  are  two  cardinals  in  the  college  of  minor  canons  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.  The  style  of  archwiandrita  for  an  archbishop  is  traced  in 
documents  back  to  the  eleventh  century  (p.  886) ;  but  it  was  in  current 
use,  if  not  actually  found  in  documents,  in  the  tenth.''     The  titles  of  sacrae 

'  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  sorry  to  be  presented  with  a  memoria  technica 
for  finding  the  day  of  the  week  for  any  given  date.  It  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of 
Father  G.  Chambeau,  S.J.,  and  was  published  in  the  Bibl.  de  VEcole  des  Charles, 
liv.  594  f.  (1893).  The  day  of  the  week  is  indicated  by  the  remainder  of  the  following 
formula,  1  being  Sunday,  2  Monday,  and  so  on : — 


(m  +  d+lc-hl^-y  +  y^-r-l. 


m,  the  month  number,  is  the  solar  regular  (as  given  in  Giry,  p.  139,  and  in  Bond's 
Handy  Book,  p.  166)  diminished  by  one  : — 


Jan.  !  Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 
6 

Oct. 
1 

Nov. 
4 

Dec. 
6 

1 

4 

4 

0 

2 

5 

0 

3 

d  is  the  day  of  the  month. 
c  is  the  cycle  number : — 

18,  in  the  Julian  calendar 

22,  in  the  Gregorian  calendar  before  1700 
21,  „  ,  „      1800 

20,  „  „  „      1900 

19,  „  „  „     2000 
h  is  the  number  of  hundreds  in  the  date. 

y  is  the  number  of  years  below  one  hundred.    In  taking  the  quarter  of  this  frac- 
tions are  disregarded. 

Examjple.— The  accession  of  King  John  was  27  May  1199. 

(2  +  27  +  [18  - 11]  +  99  +  24)  -^  7  =  22,  with  remainder  5  =  Thursday 
♦  Ruotger,  Vita  Brunonis,  cap.  xxxvii. 
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theologiae  jirofessor  and  sacrae  paginae  professor  should  be  added  as 
"equivalents  of  doctor  in  theologia  (p.  389).     On  p.  342  it  is  truly  said  that 
existing  abbeys  remained  abbeys  after  accepting  the  rule  of  Cluny  ;  but  it 
should  be  added  that  there  are  instances  of  new  Cluniac  abbeys  being 
founded  as  such.     This  was  the  case  of  Faversham  Abbey.     The  biblio- 
graphy for  the  religious  orders  requires  enlargement.     In  the  chapter  on 
personal  names  the  Anglo-Saxon  masculines  in  -a  might  have  been  set 
down  side  by  side  with  the  German  ones  in  -o.     It  seems  a  pity  that  the 
identifications  of  place-names  in  France  should  be  made  by  departments, 
a  system  which,  however  convenient  for  the  modern  map,  has  the  effect  of 
obscuring,  at  least  to  foreigners,  the  historical  significance  of  the  identifi- 
cations.   Among  works  dealing  with  local  names  we  miss  the  title  of  J.  J. 
Egli's  'Nomina  Geographica  '  (Leipzig,  1893) ;  and  even  the  old  *  Geogra- 
phia  '  of  M.  A.  Baudrand  (Paris,  1682)  is  still  occasionally  serviceable. 
Special  works  of  reference  in  this  section  are   supplied  for  Germany, 
jhe  Low  Countries,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  (pp.  419  f.),  but  none 
for  the  British  Isles.     On  the  same  lines  as  those  given  for  other  coun- 
tries it  would  be  easy  to  draw  up  a  brief  list  of  leading  works,  such  as 
Tanner's  *  NotitiaMonastica,'  Le  Neve's  *  Fasti,'  the '  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,' 
-the  indexes  of  places  in  the  '  Monumenta  Historiae  Britannicae  '  and  in 
-some  of  the  volumes  of  the  Rolls  series  (such  as  Hoveden),  and  for  general 
purposes  Lewis's  *  Topographical  Dictionary.'     M.  Giry  has  an  interest- 
ing section  on  the  designations  of  places.     He  does  not  include  oppidum 
among  them ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  whether  its  special  s6nse  of  a 
-^  castle,'  as  found  in  Ordericus  Vitalis  and,  we  think,  in  Flodoard,  is  any- 
where reflected  in  documents.     The  peculiar  English  use  of  poi't  and  its 
disputed  derivation  might  also  have  been  mentioned.     In  the   section 
upon  the  employment  of  the  vernacular  in  documents,  the  unique  series 
of  Anglo-Saxon  charters  preserved  to  us  should  not  have  been  omitted, 
and  in  speaking  of  the  English  documents  written  in  French  it  would 
have  been  well  to  have  expressly  condemned,  instead  of  passing  by  in 
silence,  the  mistake,  still  current  in  England,  though  rejected  by  all  com- 
"petent  scholars,  which  speaks  of  their  language  as  Norman-French.     The 
section  on  the  rhythm  of  papal  documents  and  the  rules  of  dictamen  is  a 
good  summary  of  recent  investigations  of  a  somewhat  intricate  subject. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  papal  rhythm  or  cursiis  has  been  since  Urban  II 
controlled  by  rules  affecting,  to  some  extent,  the  commencement  and  the 
body  of  each  phrase,  but  above  all  strictly  governing  the   concluding 
syllables,   the   cadence   of  which   forms   the   distinctive   and  invariable" 
feature  of  the  style.     The  origin  of  this  has  been  traced  back  to  Leo  the 
Great  and,  earlier  still,  to  Symmachus,  though  John  of  Gaeta,  who  revived 
the  cursus,  profoundly  modified  its  principles.     Analogies  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  rhythmical  prose  of  early  liturgies,  but  we  cannot  but  suspect 
the  influence  also  of  the  actual  lyrics  which  are  found  occasionally  in  those 
liturgies.     The  originality  of  the  cursus  seems  to  lie  in  the  settlement  of 
a  fixed  caesura  before  the  third  syllable  from  the  end  in  the  cursus  planus 
and  before  the  fourth  syllable  in  the  cursus  vclox  and  tardus. 

Having  dealt  with  the  various  questions  necessary  for  the  study  of 
records  in  his  first  three  books,  M.  Giry  proceeds  in  his  fourth  to  examine 
the  constituent  parts  of  charters,  beginning  with  the  formularies  and  cer- 
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tain  palaBOgraphical  rudiments— any  detailed  account  of  palaeography 
itself  being  properly  excluded  from  the  subject  of  the  work.  He  treats  in 
order  the  elements  of  which  charters  consist,  the  variations  they  present, 
and  the  marks  of  authentication.  The  phrase  Nulli  ergo,  which,  like  the 
Si  quis  (or  Si  qua),  has  become  almost  the  established  name  of  a  parti- 
cular clause  in  papal  documents,  should  have  been  mentioned  on  p.  55G 
as  well  as  on  p.  689.  M.  Giry  next  passes  to  the  chanceries,  giving  a 
most  useful,  if  brief,  summary  of  the  practice  of  the  Eoman  chancery  and 
-^n  elaborate  treatise  upon  that  of  the  French  kings,  each  with  a  capital 
bibliography.  On  p.  711  we  are  given  for  the  first  time  a  pedigree  of 
Merovingian  kings,  with  the  chronology  revised  in  accordance  with  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Krusch  "and  Julien  Havet ;  only,  apparently  by  an  over- 
sight, the  death  of  Chlothar  IT  is  placed  between  October  629  and  April 
630,  instead  of  definitely  in  the  second  half  of  September  629.  For  other 
chanceries  M.  Giry  contents  himself  with  a  shghter  treatment,  leaving  the 
empire  to  the  domain  of  Professor  Bresslau,  and  giving  only  short  sections 
on  England  and  the  Spanish  peninsula.  With  reference  to  England  it 
might  have  been  noticed  (to  quote  M.  C.  V.  Langlois's  words  '^)  *  how  much 
better  the  English  archives  were  kept  than  were  those  of  France,  and  in 
how  much  less  mutilated  a  condition  they  have  come  down  to  us.'  At 
the  same  time  M.  Giry  is  entirely  justified  in  stating  that  the  diplomatic 
study  of  English  records  a  cte  jusqu'd  present  d  peine  cbauchee  (p.  795). 
It  is  surprising  to  think  how  sound  a  method  was  pursued  by  Hickes  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  how  haphazard  and  untrained  most  of  the 
diplomatic  work  done  in  England  since  his  time  has  been.  It  is  only  quite 
recently  that  a  few  scholars,  such  as  Mr.  Eound  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson, 
have  dealt  with  records  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  that  the  calendars 
published  by  the  record  office  have  provided  materials  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  diplomatic  student.  Caring  only  for  the  substance 
and  not  possessing  the  knowledge  to  criticise  the  form,  English  students 
have  too  often  been  led  into  accepting  false  documents  as  genuine  and 
assigning  records  to  wrong  years  and  even  wrong  reigns.  What  is  needed 
is  a  treatise  which  shall  deal  with  the  characteristics  and  criteria  of 
English  documents  with  the  same  exactness  that  we  find  in  M.  Giry's 
discussion  of  the  French  chancery  (bk.  v.  ch.  ii.)  The  remainder  of  the 
work  before  us  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  episcopal  and  seignorial 
charters  and  of  private  acts,  chiefly  with  reference  to  France  ;  a  conclud- 
ing chapter  deals  with  forgeries  in  their  various  degrees.  English  readers 
will  appreciate  the  detailed  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume,  and  the  two  admirable  indexes  at  the  end.^ 

Reginald  L.  Poole. 

^  English  Historical  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  756,  1894. 

®  The  book  is  so  well  printed  that  we  may  be  excused  for  pointing  out  a  few  errata. 
P.  39,  three  English  words  are  misprinted ;  p.  318,  n.  **,  for  '  Chap.I  .'  read  '  Chap. 
II. ; '  p.  339,  for  ct  iin  sous-doyen  read  ou  un  so^is-doyen ;  p.  503,  for  902  read  962 ;  p. 
798,  for  '  Henri  II '  read  '  Henri  III.' 
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A    Thousand  Years  of  the   Tartars.    By  E.  H.  Paekek. 
(Shanghai :     Kelly  &  Walsh.     1895.) 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  Chinese  literature  is  a  great  depository  of  the 
dead,  for  in  it  are  to  be  found  embalmed  records  of  tribes,  nations, 
dynasties,  and  dominions  which  have  passed  away,  leaving  not  a  wrack 
behind  except  in  the  pages  of  Chinese  historians.  From  some  few 
western  writers,  and  from  still  fewer  translations  of  oriental  works,  we 
have  accounts  of  the  different  Tartar  peoples  who  inhabit  the  wild  tracts 
and  moving  sands  of  Central  Asia.  From  such  sources  Sir  Henry 
Iloworth  compiled  his  monumental  work  the  *  History  of  the  Mongols,' 
which  Mr.  Parker  now  prefaces  with  the  present  volume. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  a  continuous  history  of  peoples  who  are 
permanent  neither  in  place  nor  in  name,  and  the  history  of  the  nomad 
tribes  of  Central  Asia  must  always  present  the  aspect  of  a  moving 
panorama  in  which  tribes  wax,  wane,  and  disappear  with  bewildering 
frequency.  Of  all  the  empires  of  Eastern  Asia  China  alone  has  through 
all  its  vicissitudes  continued  to  exist,  and  to  maintain  a  contemporaneous 
literature,  and  in  the  course  of  her  long  history  she  has  been  brought  at 
varying  intervals  and  at  different  epochs  into  intimate  contact  with  all 
the  leading  tribes  on  her  northern  and  western  frontiers.  Her  sovereigns 
have  intermarried  with  them,  have  posed  as  suzerains  over  them,  have  at 
times  been  conquered  by  them,  and  have  had  to  yield  their  throne  to  their 
chieftains,  who,  though  ignorant  and  illiterate,  have  yet  by  force  of  their 
right  arms  swept  over  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire  with  their 
fugitive  troops.  It  is,  then,  to  the  histories  of  this  empire  that  we  have 
a  right  to  look  for  some  consistent  records  of  these  wandering  tribes. 

Unhappily,  Chinese  literature  is  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  a  select  few, 
of  whom  Mr.  Parker  is  one,  and  the  general  public  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  having  placed  the  records  of  the  Tartars  from  that  occult 
literature  within  their  reach.  Mr.  Parker  begins  his  history  with  the 
account  of  the  Hiungnu,  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  and  possibly  the 
Huns  of  the  west,  who  lived  the  typical  life  of  nomads. 

Their  country  was  the  back  of  a  horse.  They  moved  from  place  to  place  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  always  in  search  of  fresh  pasture.  Horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  were  their  usual  possessions.  .  .  .  They  had  no  cities-  or  towns  of  any 
description  ;  but,  though  their  residence  in  one  place  never  lasted  long,  each 
tribe  had  reserved  to  it  a  certain  range  of  territory.  .  .  .  They  possessed  no 
written  character,  and  all  orders  and  administrative  acts  were  conveyed  by  word 
of  mouth  only.  When  mere  babies  they  were  taught  to  ride  on  sheep,  and  to 
shoot  rats  or  birds  with  a  tiny  bow  and  arrow.  .  .  .  Every  one,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  fed  upon  flesh  and  milk,  used  the  skins  of  the  animals 
slaughtered  as  clothing,  and  wore  an  overcoat  of  felt  made  out  of  the  hair.  .  .  . 
A  universal  custom,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  extended  for  a  thousand  years  over 
the  whole  of  Tartary,  was  for  the  son  to  take  over  his  deceased  father's  wives 
(with  the  exception  of  his  mother),  and  for  younger  brothers  to  take  over  the 
widows  of  their  elder  brethren.  ...  In  times  of  peace,  besides  tending  their 
herds,  they  kept  their  hands  in  training  by  hunting  and  shooting ;  at  other  times 
every  man  was  ready  for  a  fight  or  a  raid.  .  .  .  They  were  destitute  of  any 
consideration  of  mercy  or  justice. 

For  years  the  conflict  between  China  and  this  powerful  but  ruthless 
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tribe  was  continuous.  At  one  time  the  Hiungnu  would  make  a  successful 
raid  into  the  territories  of  the  '  Son  of  Heaven,'  and  at  another  a  Chinese 
force  would  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Tartars. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Chinese  policy  towards  them  was  very  much 
what  it  is  at  the  present  day  towards  their  descendants.  Honours  were 
conferred  upon  their  khans,  and  imperial  princesses  were  sent  to  grace 
their  harems.  These  douceurs  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  Tartars  quiet 
when  the  fortunes  of  war  had  rendered  them  weak,  and  in  51  B.C.  this 
method  of  bribery  and  corruption  had  proved  so  successful  that  Khuganja, 
the  ruling  Zenghi,  practically  surrendered  his  independence  to  the 
emperor  by  presenting  himself  at  the  imperial  court.  The  submission  of 
his  potentate  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  Chinese  diplomacy.  The 
Zenghi  was  received  with  marked  distinction,  and  '  the  emperor  made 
him  a  number  of  exceedingly  valuable  presents,  including  a  gold  seal  with 
purple  ribbon,  a  state  sword  and  chariot,  clothes,  stuffs,  horses,  saddles, 
and  so  on.'  This  was  the  end  of  the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  the  decline 
of  the  Hiungnu.  Internal  dissensions  grew  and  multiplied  among  them, 
and  at  length  their  power  as  a  nation  collapsed.  But  the  warlike 
instincts  of  the  people  yet  survived,  and  the  Zenghi  of  the  period,  Liu 
Yiian,  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  China,  succeeded, 
after  much  conflict,  in  overrunning  the  northern  provinces  and  estabhsh- 
ing  himself  on  the  throne  (a.d.  308).  An  empire  thus  founded  on 
rapine  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  and  just  sixty  years  after 
Liu  Yiian  had  established  his  capital  at  Liu  Chou  his  descendant  was 
driven  from  the  throne  by  the  Chinese. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Hiungnu  there  grew  into  prominence  the  Sien 
Pi,  or  eastern  Tartars.  These  people  had  very  much  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  Hiungnu,  with  one  notable  exception.  '  The  mother  was 
considered  the  fountain  of  kinship,  and  whilst,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  they 
thought  nothing  of  killing  a  father  or  brother,  they  never  under  any 
circumstances  injured  a  mother.'  When  first  we  hear  of  these  nomads 
they  appear  as  forming  a  buffer  state  between  China  and  the  Hiungnu, 
and  gradually  as  the  power  of  the  latter  collapsed  they  advanced  and 
occupied  the  territories  which  these  were  powerless  to  protect.  As  time 
went  on  the  Sien  Pi  increased  in  numbers  so  prodigiously  that  the  food 
naturally  available  became  insufficient  for  them,  and  they  adopted  in  these 
circumstances  the  expedient  of  importing  Japanese  fishermen  skilled  in 
the  use  of  line  and  net,  to  develop  the  edible  treasures  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  A  thousand  Japanese  families  were  thus  introduced,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  name  then  used  for  the  Japanese,  Wojen — 
crooked  men,'  or  '  dwarfs  ' — is  that  now  employed  in  imperial  edicts  when^ 
as  lately,  it  is  desired  to  throw  contempt  on  that  people. 

Like  the  Hiungnu  the  Sien  Pi  received  many  buffets  from  fortune. 
They  survived  them,  however,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  their  predecessors, 
one  of  their  khans,  Shifkwi  by  name,  succeeded  by  force  of  arms  in 
establishing  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Northern  China.  But,  unlike  the 
short-lived  Hiungnu  dynasty,  the  Sien  Pi  held  possession  of  the  conquered 
territory  from  38G  to  535,  and  ruled  it  for  the  most  part  with  vigour  and 
success.  But  in  the  history  of  this  as  of  all  the  other  Tartar  tribes 
there  is  a  marked  wanfc  of  stability.     The  people  lived  on  plunder,  and  held 
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possession  of  their  ill-gotten  gains  just  as  long  as  their  cruelty  and 
power  were  able  to  keep  their  enemies  in  subjection,  and  no  longer.  The 
massacres  which  they  perpetrated  were  terrible  in  their  frequency  and  in 
the  numbers  of  their  victims,  the  entire  population  of  captured  cities  being 
often  swept  away.  One  turns  from  the  contemplation  of  these  butcheries 
with  a  horror  only  partly  mitigated  by  the  consoling  consideration  that 
orientals  are  prone  to  exaggeration  and  delight  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Parker  traces  in  continuation  the  records  of  the  Jen-jen,  the 
Turks,  the  Ouigurs,  and  the  Cathayans,  and  brings  his  work  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  volume  is  interesting,  and 
there  is  a  sense  of  reality  about  it.  There  is  no  attempt  to  gloss  over 
crimes  or  unduly  to  extol  popular  characters.  Like  all  Chinese  chro- 
nicles these  tell  a  plain  story,  and  whether  the  facts  to  be  narrated  are 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  Chinese  they  all  find  expression  in 
their  pages.  They  suffer  also  from  the  defects  of  Chinese  histories. 
The  visions  of  the  writers  are  circumscribed,  and  the  perspective  of  events 
is  faulty.  Some  circumstances  of  small  moment  loom  large,  while  matters 
about  which  we  should  like  to  hear  more  are  treated  with  disappointing 
curtness.  In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Parker  has  not  given  us  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Chinese  records,  but  has  told  their  story  in  his  own  words.  In 
this  he  has  been  well  advised,  and  the  result  has  been  that  he  has  pro- 
duced a  very  readable  version  of  a  subject  the  inherent  technicalities  and 
intricacies  of  which  too  often  invest  it  with  a  forbidding  aspect. 

RoBEET  K.  Douglas. 


Pagan  Ireland :  an  ArcJiceological  Sketch :  a  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  By  W.  G.  Wood-Maktin,  M.R.l.A.  (London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1895.) 

This  book  is  crammed  full  of  information,  and  adorned  with  over  four  hun- 
dred illustrations,  all  of  which  are  calculated  to  help  the  reader,  except  the 
one  facing  the  title-page.  This  latter,  we  are  told,  represents  an  '  ancient 
troglodyte  retreat,'  but  we  should  not  have  guessed  it.  The  author  says 
in  his  preface  : — 

It  is  hoped  that  this  short  sketch  of  pagan  Ireland  may  be  acceptable  to 
the  general  reader,  who,  as  a  rule,  dislikes  minute  technicalities.  To  treat  the 
subject  exhaustively,  every  chapter  would  expand  into  a  volume  ;  and,  although 
the  reader  might,  perhaps,  gain  more  insight  into  minute  details  of  the  past,  yet 
it  is  questionable  if  he  would,  after  perusal,  obtain  any  clearer  general  insight 
into  the  life  of  the  remote  past.  This  work  may  also  give  an  impetus  to 
future  researches  and  investigations. 

Now  we  do  not,  we  must  confess,  approve  of  a  man  of  Colonel  Wood- 
Martin's  extensive  acquaintance  with  Irish  archeology  wasting  his  time 
on  '  the  general  reader  ; '  but  if  he  must  do  it,  he  had  better  not  attempt 
it  in  *  a  short  sketch '  of  seven  hundred  pages.  If  anything  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  general  reader,  we  should  say  it  is  that  he  is  not  a  man  to 
read  seven  hundred  pages.  For  the  special  reader,  however,  the  author 
has  greatly  reduced  the  value  of  his  work  by  giving  so  few  references  at 
the  foot  of  the  page.  Supposing  a  man  who  wishes  to  study  Irish  archteo- 
logy  takes  this  volume  as  a  handbook,  what  a  waste  of  time  he  must" 
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incur  merely  in  getting  at  Colonel  Wood-Martin's  authorities  !  The  de- 
ficiency is  not  made  up  by  the  *  Bibliography  of  Papers  and  Works  on 
Irish  Pre-Christian  Archaeology  which  came  under  the  author's  notice,' 
though  this  is  an  excellent  idea,  well  executed,  and  reaching  in  separate 
articles  to  a  total  of  no  less  than  666. 

Colonel  Wood-Martin  is  strongest  in  his  archasological  chapters  and  all 
that  the  spade  of  the  excavator  brings  to  light  :  he  is  weakest  where 
he  has  to  draw  on  written  matter.  He  cannot,  for  instance,  get  over  the 
alphabet  of  Ogham  inscriptions  ;  but  why  he  did  not  study  the  saints' 
lives  which  are  accessible  in  Latin  or  in  English  translations,  we  cannot 
comprehend,  as  they  usually  abound  in  traces  of  paganism.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  is  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language, 
and  he  is  sometimes  inclined  to  show  off  his  ignorance  of  that  language, 
as  when  he  mentions  that  '  an  Irish  chief  with  an  unpronounceable  name 
and  King  Midas  were  both  afflicted  with  asses'  ears.'  We  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  find  out  what  the  inducement  was  in  this  instance  to  trot  out 
the  old  joke  of  *  the  unpronounceable  name,'  and  we  find  that  the  Irish 
king's  name  as  it  occurs  in  Irish  story  was  written  Labraid,  which  does 
not  look  very  formidable,  whatever  the  sound  may  have  been.  By  the  way, 
his  ears  were  those  of  a  horse  and  not,  like  so  many  others,  those  of  an 
ass,  as  he  would  find  if  he  turned  to  the  story  as  translated  from  the  Irish 
by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  in  the  Bevue  Celtique,  ii.  198.  We  notice,  however, 
that  Mr.  Stokes's  name  does  not  figure  under  the  heading  of  *  Keligion  and 
Folklore'  in  Colonel  Wood-Martin's  bibliography.  But,  whether  one  knows 
Irish  or  not,  there  is  no  excuse  for  making  the  Fomorians  into  Formorians  ; 
and  this  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  volume.  What  with  blunders  of  this 
kind  and  uncorrected  errors  of  the  printer,  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  such 
a  place,  for  example,  as  that  repeatedly  figuring  in  the  volume  as  Moytirra. 
Does  this  mean  the  locality  called  by  other  people  Moytura,  or  is  it  some 
place  we  have  never  heard  of  ? 

We  have,  however,  more  serious  difficulties :  take,  for  instance,  the 
following  passage : — 

St.  Patrick  is  dragged  into  the  legend  of  CiichiiUin  ;  sometimes,  though  in 
rare  instances,  Druids  appear  on  the  scene,  but  how  are  they  depicted  ?  Not 
as  dignified  priests — the  guardians  of  rehgion  and  of  science — but  such  as  they  are 
afterwards  described  by  their  opponents — the  Christian  missionaries — as  mere 
jugglers. 

As  to  St.  Patrick  being  dragged  into  the  story  of  Cuchulhn,  we  should 
not  be  disposed  to  be  severe  on  the  story-teller,  for,  as  Irish  stories  go,  he 
seems  to  us  to  have  done  his  work  rather  cleverly,  and  we  should  feel 
more  grateful  to  Colonel  Wood- Martin  if  he  had  given  us  his  opinion  of 
the  description  of  Cuchullin's  war  chariot  in  this  and  other  Irish  stories. 
What  proof  does  it  contain,  if  any,  of  being  originally  derived  from  persons 
who  knew  what  the  ancient  chariot  was  ?  That  is  the  sort  of  question  we 
should  like  to  ask  him  :  at  any  rate  we  cannot  implicitly  accept  what  he 
says  of  the  Druids.  He  objects  to  their  being  treated  as  mere  jugglers  ; 
but  so  we  find  St.  Patrick  treated  likewise,  only  that  he  is  made  to  be  a 
greater  juggler  than  those  opposed  to  him.  However,  juggler  is  doubtless 
not  the  word  to  use  of  men  who  are  described  as  bringing  about  storms 
or  showers  of  snow :  we  should  rather  call  them  magicians  and  medicine- 
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men.  He  suggests  that  they  should  have  been  represented  *  as  dignified 
priests — the  guardians  of  religion  and  of  science.'  Where  is  the  evidence  ? 
We  should  have  been  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  producing  it.  To 
quote  Caesar's  words  concerning  the  Druids  of  Gaul  is  not  conclusive  as 
to  those  of  ancient  Ireland  ;  and  we  are  far  from  satisfied  by  the  author's 
remarkable  statement,  that  *  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Druidic  Church 
precluded  the  existence  of  any  very  abnormal  difference  in  the  Druidism 
of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Erin.' 

To  discuss  such  matters  as  Irish  Druidism  it  will  require  somebody 
with  a  far  firmer  grasp  of  Irish  literature  and  of  Irish  hagiology ;  but 
the  book  may  be  read  with  great  advantage  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the 
material  remains  of  ancient  Irish  culture.  We  can  recommend  it  also  to 
the  students  of  folk-lore  and  anthropology  ;  for  it  abounds  in  allusions  to 
facts  of  interest  to  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  mention  of  the  soul 
fluttering  about  as  a  butterfly,  or  the  souls  of  the  female  victims  of  the 
Norsemen  swimming  as  graceful  swans  on  Lough  Erne  (p.  140),  of  rags 
near  wells  as  '  riddances  '  or  depositories  of  the  ailments  of  the  suppliants 
who  hang  them  up  (p.  158),  of  wells  which' are  taboo  to  women  (p.  142), 
of  windows  and  doors  of  a  house  where  a  person  has  newly  died  being 
thrown  open  (p.  350),  of  the  practice  of  kindling  a  '  need  fire '  as  a  charm 
against  disease  among  cattle  (p.  245),  and  the  ceremony  of  raising  the 
wind  by  baling  out  the  water  of  a  well  (p.  162).  X.  Y.  Z. 


La  Gudrra  Gotica  di  Procopio  di  Cesarea.  Testo  Greco  emendato 
sui  Manoscritti,  con  Traduzione  Italiana  a  cura  di  Domenico  Compa- 
KETTi.     Vol.  I.  (Lib.  I.)     (Roma  :  Istituto  Storico  Italiano.     1895.) 

The  want  of  a  critical  edition  of  Procopius  (especially  of  the  Histories) 

has  long  been  notorious.     As  Krumbacher  says  in  his  '  Geschichte  der 

byzantinischen  Litteratur '  (p.  45) — 

The  older  editions  by  Leonardus  Aretinus,  Beatus  Khenanus,  David 
Hoeschelius,  &c.,  have  only  a  bibliographical  value.  The  collected  edition  of  this 
author's  works  in  the  Paris  '  Corpus,'  by  the  Jesuit  Cl.  Maltretus,  rests  on  an  in- 
sufficient basis.  The  edition  in  the  Bonn  '  Corpus,'  prepared  by  G.  Dindorf 
(3  vols.,  Bonn,  1833-38),  is  without  any  improvement  worth  mentioning  in 
the  miserably  corrupt  text.  A  critical  edition  of  Procopius  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  Byzantine  philology. 

This  need  is,  we  trust,  at  last  to  be  supplied,  at  least  as  far  as  the  four 
books  of  the  '  History  of  the  Gothic  War  '  are  concerned,  by  the  book 
before  us.  It  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  fact  that  scholarship  is 
not  confined  to  Germany  to  observe  that  we  owe  to  an  Italian  scholar, 
working  at  the  behest  of  the  Istituto  Storico  Italiano,  this,  the  first  critical 
edition  of  the  history  of  the  Gothic  war. 

The  text  of  Procopius's  history  of  the  Gothic  war,  according  to 
Signor  Comparetti's  preface,  has  hitherto  rested  mainly  on  *  two  manu- 
scripts of  late  date,  the  Monacensis  (m)  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
I'arisiensis  (Reg.)  of  the  fifteenth.'  These  manuscripts  both  belong  to 
the  same  family ;  but  there  is  another  family  of  manuscripts  of  much 
greater  value,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (V),  of 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  two  daughter  manuscripts, 
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V  and  W,  of  the  fourteentli  and  sixteenth  centuries  respectively.  It 
certainly  redounds  but  little  to  Dindorf  s  credit  that  he  should  have 
been  willing  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  Procopius  without  collating 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  of  which  he  himself  says  aetate  imriter  atque 
auctoritate  praestat  caeteris,  but  which  he  knew  only  by  certain 
extracts  made  for  the  Paris  edition.  This  deficiency  is  now  supplied  by 
Comparetti,  who  says, '  All  the  codices  which  to  my  knowledge  are  existing 
in  the  libraries  of  Italy,  hitherto  entirely  or  almost  entirely  unexplored, 
from  the  best  of  the  good  ones,  which  is  the  Vatican  V,  to  the  worst  of 
the  bad  ones,  which  is  the  Ambrosian  D,  have  been  collated  by  us.'  The 
result  certainly  is  to  give  us  a  better  text  for  book  i.  (which  is  all  yet 
published)  than  any  that  we  have  hitherto  possessed.  In  a  cursory 
perusal  I  have  found  the  following  variations  from  the  Bonn  text,  all  of 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  distinct  improvements.  In  i.  8  (p.  55)  Ebrimuth, 
son-in-law  of  Theodahad,  comes  over  as  a  deserter  to  Belisarius  kvr  van 
toTq  kwo^iiyoiQ  instead  of  ^w  iratal  r.  £.  In  i.  14  (p.  116)  Procopius,  in  de- 
scribing the  Appian  Way,  says  that  Appius  bound  the  great  polygonal 

stones  of  the  road  together  ovre  ^aXLua   kvTOQ   ovte  tl    iiWo  E/jfteftXtjiuiror. 

XaXaa=cement  or  rubble  gives  a  much  better  sense  here  than  the  old 
reading  x«^'^«.  In  i.  18  (134)  the  battle  is  described  as  varying  a/i^i  T//^ 
TTuXip'  i]  SuXapm  vjiofiatTrai,  This,  which  is  the  text  of  the  Vatican  MSS., 
gives  us  a  perfectly  intelligible  sense.  The  old  reading  i]  BEXitraiud 
w)'6fX(t(TTui  rvv  forced  us  to  resort  to  conjectures  about  the  Pincian  Gate 
having  been  afterwards  named  the  Belisarian,  conjectures  which  were 
rendered  highly  improbable  by  the  fact  that  the  Pincian  Gate,  which  was 
small,  is  always  called  TrvXic,  and  the  gate  with  which  we  are  dealing  was 
a  TviXi^.  Lastly,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  observe  that  the  little  bits 
of  Latin  incorporated  in  the  text  of  Procopius,  which  are  a  hopeles3 
jumble  of  unintelligible  signs  in  the  manuscripts  hitherto  used,  are  much 
clearer  and  almost  intelligible  in  the  Vatican  Codex.  Evidently  in  this 
earlier  manuscript  the  process  of  degradation  caused  by  tbe  Greek  tran- 
scribers' ignorance  of  Latin  had  not  reached  so  low  a  point  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  Vaticanus  came  into  being,  as  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth, when  the  Monacensis  and  Parisiensis  were  copied.  The  passages 
will  be  found  in  i.  7  (p.  47)  and  i.  24  (p.  177),  and  will  repay  the  attention 
of  a  student  of  palasography.  I  have  only  to  add  that  whereas  the  Bonn 
editor,  with  almost  incredible  indolence,  simply  reprinted  at  the  bottom 
of  his  page  the  Latin  translation  of  Maltret  with  all  its  notorious  errors, 
the  new  editor  has  given  his  readers  a  new,  Italian  translation,  which  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  is  very  carefully  executed.  Thos.  Hodgkin, 


Descrqjtion  of  Mesopotamia  and  Baghdad,  luritten  about  the  year  900  bi/ 
Ibn  Scrapion.     x\rabic  Text  edited  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  Translation  and  Notes.     By  Guy  Le  Steange.     (Re- 
printed from  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    1895.) 
Me.  Le  Steange  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  medieval 
geography  by  the  discovery  and  publication  of  this  short  but  important 
document.     Of  Ibn  Serapion  nothing  appears  to  be  known,  but  the  date 
of  his  work  is  fixed  by  a  reference  to  a  palace  at  Baghdad  built  in  902, 
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and  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  palaces  built  there  by  the  Buwayhid 
princes  after  their  occupation  of  the  City  of  Peace  in  945.  The  single 
manuscript  from  which  the  text  is  printed  is  dated  1309,  and  the  want  of 
other  copies  to  collate  has  made  Mr.  Le  Strange's  task  peculiarly 
difficult.  Even  after  his  careful  study  and  the  emendations  of  Professor 
de  Goeje  there  remain  a  few  obscurities.  But  the  value  of  Ibn 
Serapion's  work  will  be  instantly  recognised  by  all  who  have  struggled 
with  the  complications  of  Mesopotamian  geography  under  the  'Abbasid 
caliphate.  It  enables  us  to  reconstruct  the  old  courses  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  which  are  very  different  from  the  present  beds,  and,  taken 
with  Ya'kiibl's  description,  it  makes  a  detailed  plan  of  Baghdad,  with  its 
various  suburbs,  gates,  canals,  bridges,  and  palaces,  at  length  not  only 
possible  but  very  closely  accurate.  Mr.  Le  Strange  has  drawn  and 
printed  such  a  plan  in  this  little  volume,  together  with  an  invaluable 
map  of  Mesopotamia,  based  on  triangulation  from  the  distances  given  by 
Kudama  and  other  road  lists.  It  clears  up  innumerable  difficulties,  and 
no  historical  map  in  future  which  neglects  to  take  count  of  Mr.  Le 
Strange's  results  will  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on.  In  short,  Mr. 
Le  Strange  has  achieved  in  England  the  authoritative  position  in  oriental 
geography  held  abroad  by  Professor  de  Goeje  alone.      S.  Lane-Poole. 


An  Inqidry  into  the  Sources  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain.     By 
Joseph  Jacobs.     (London :  Nutt.     1894.) 

This  is  one  of  those  self-denying  works,  too  often  ignored  by  the  hasty 
reader,  on  which  an  historian  is  so  dependent  for  that  patient  and  minute 
study  of  original  authorities  which  alone  can  help  him  to  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  any  historical  period  or  subject.  In  the  present  case  Mr.  Jacobs 
was  commissioned  by  Mr.  Mocatta  in  the  autumn  of  1888  to  proceed  to 
Spain  to  report  on  the  manuscript  material  existing  in  that  country  for  a 
history  of  its  Jews  ;  and  the  volume  in  question  is  the  outcome  of  a  month's 
hard  work  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  Barcelona,  the  Escurial,  Madrid,  Pam- 
plona, and  Simancas.  The  result  is  a  valuable  list  of  documents,  with 
their  library  press-marks  attached,  which  will  be  indispensable  to  the 
future  historian  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  or  of  the  Inquisition  in  its  deaUngs 
with  them.  The  book  also  contains  an  extensive  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  a  useful  list  of  Spanish  rabbis,  with  their  places  of 
residence.     It  closes  with  an  appendix  of  interesting  documents. 

The  one  subject  for  regret  is  that  only  a  month  was  given  to  Mr. 
Jacobs's  expedition.  Thus,  only  a  few  hours  were  spent  at  the  enor- 
mous archives  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  and,  as  a  result,  out  of  a  list  of  80G 
cases  tried  by  the  Inquisition  only  ninety-three  are  given  us ;  while  of 
280  trials  held  by  the  Valencian  tribunal  seven  alone  are  indexed.  For 
Alcala,  therefore,  Mr.  Jacobs's  lists  represent,  at  the  most,  one-tenth  of 
the  Jewish  documents  contained  in  the  archives.  For  Barcelona  the 
lists  given  us  are  somewhat  more  complete,  but  even  here  the  indices, 
on  which  Mr.  Jacobs  was  entirely  dependent,  are  very  scanty,  so  that 
there  are  probably  *  thousands  upon  thousands  of  documents  not 
indexed  at  all.'  In  fact,  he  calculates  that  the  registers  alone — which, 
by  the   way,   begin   iji   1213,   not   957 — must  contain   something  like 
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20,000  Jewish  papers :  of  these  he  has  printed  1,261  entries.  But 
there  are  also  18,000  parchments,  of  which  he  mentions  only  three— a 
great  omission,  which  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  it  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  as  Mr.  Jacobs  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  parchments 
are  but  the  originals  of  the  documents  transcribed  in  the  registers,  the 
truth  being  that  much  matter  contained  in  the  parchments  has  never 
found  its  way  into  the  registers  at  all.  The  cause,  no  doubt,  of  Mr. 
Jacobs's  inability  to  deal  with  the  parchments  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extremely  defective  state  of  their  indices  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  references 
to  these  documents  in  my  life  of  James  I  of  Aragon,  he  acknowledges 
that  he  may  have  overlooked  some  better  means  of  gaining  access  to  their 
contents.  He  is  unaware,  apparently,  that  the  parchments  have  been 
copied  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  In  the  Escurial  Mr. 
Jacobs's-  researches  were  practically  nullified  by  the  chaotic  condition  of 
the  catalogues.  He  might,  however,  have  used  with  advantage  a  list  of 
Escurial  manuscripts— perhaps  the  one  which  disappeared  from  Spain  at 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion— to  be  seen  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris,  which  I  have  found  quite  accurate.  At  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
History  no  complete  catalogue  of  manuscripts  as  yet  exists,  so  here 
too  Mr.  Jacobs  was  baffled ;  but  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  he  was 
more  successful,  and  collected  notices  of  a  good  deal  of  material.  At 
Simancas  the  scanty  time  at  Mr.  Jacobs's  disposal  permitted  him  to 
bring  back  a  list  of  only  some  fifteen  documents  from  this  vast  storehouse 
of  papers,  which  include  no  less  than  3,154  packets  from  different 
tribunals  of  the  Inquisition,  comprising,  no  doubt,  many  trials  for 
Judaism.  Mr.  Jacobs's  best  work  was  done  at  Pamplona,  where  the 
labours  of  study  are  to  a  certain  extent  tempered  by  the  attractions  of  the 
Fonda  Perla.  Here  the  old  royal  archives  are  in  the  hands  of  the  muni- 
cipality, and  are  generally  closed ;  but  Mr.  Jacobs  succeeded  in  gaining 
admission,  and,  thanks  to  the  excellent  catalogue,  brought  away,  as  the 
result  of  four  days'  work,  what  is  practically  a  list  of  materials  for  a 
complete  history  of  the  Jews  of  Navarre  from  1042  to  1498. 

Mr.  Jacobs's  work  is  thus  not  so  much  a  catalogue  as  a  more  or  less 
complete  report  on  the  resources  of  various  archives  in  Jewish  docu- 
ments, with  a  selection  of  entries  taken  from  such  indices  in  those 
archives  as  may  happen  to  exist.  Apart,  however,  from  omissions,  I 
cannot  but  suspect  that  errors  of  orthography  must  be  fairly  numerous. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  references  to  the  registers  at  Barcelona, 
a  few  of  which  I  had  recently  an  opportunity  of  verifying.  Thus,  in 
dealing  with  register  ix.,  Mr.  Jacobs  has  made  in  all  eleven  slips  :  for 
instance,  the  date  on  f.  48  should  be  17  Kal.  Dec.  1217,  instead  of  13 
Kal.  Dec;  on  f.  26  pechos  should  be  read  instead  oi  fecJios ;  on  f.  1, 
Salomon  for  Salasaar ;  and  on  f.  12  justicado  for  justificado — quite 
another  thing.  In  reg.  xiv.  f.  3  hallavan  should  be  substituted  for 
horrasen,  while  in  reg.  xxxvii.  f.  30  the  date  should  be  7  Id.  Sept.  1271 
instead  of  Id.  Sept. 

Anything  like  a  complete  history  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  is  out  of  the 
question  till  the  local  archivists  have  published  complete  catalogues  of  the 
manuscripts  in  their  charge.  Hence  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  that 
Mr,  Jacobs's  energies  would  have  been  best  employed,  not  in  making  a 
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selection  of  entries  from  the  indices,  but  in  enlisting  the  services  of  the 
archivists  for  the  production  of  more  complete  catalogues  by  themselves. 
This  might  easily  have  been  done  at  Barcelona,  v^here  T>.  Francisco  de 
Bofarull  has  two  experienced  palaeographers  under  him,  as  well  as  at 
Alcala,  where  D.  Francisco  Garcia  is  always  ready  to  copy  documents. 
None  the  less  Mr.  Jacobs  has  acted  as  the  pioneer  for  others  to  follow, 
and  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  the  subject  are  due  to  him. 

F.  Darwin  Swift. 


Prochiron  Legum.     Edited  from  Vatican  MS.  845,  by  F.  Brandileone 
and  V.  PuNTONi.     (Rome  :  Istituto  Storico  Italiano.     1895.) 

*  Prochiron  Legum  '  at  first  suggests  the  familiar  manual  of  the  emperor 
Basil  I,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  the  title  had  been 
modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  this  natural  misapprehension. 
Appearing,  however,  among  the  handsome  volumes  in  the  series  of  the 
'  Fonti  per  la  Storia  d'ltalia,'  issued  by  the  Italian  Historical  Institute,  this 

*  Prochiron '  has  a  closer  connexion  with  Italy,  and  probably  dates  in  its 
original  form  from  the  reign  of  the  second,  not  of  the  first,  Basil.  It  is  a 
new  text,  the  existence  of  which  in  a  Vatican  codex  was  first  made  known 
in  18G7  by  Bartolommeo  Capasso,  who  published  from  the  same  manuscript 
the  Greek  code  of  King  Roger.  Capasso's  notice  was  brief.  lus  canoni- 
cum  sive  ijotnis  Nomocanon,  quo  Calabriae  sive  Magnae  Graeciae 
provincia  olim  utehatur :  ut  jplurimimi  autem  sujit  leges  civiles.  Et 
habentur  indices  singulorum  tractatuum.  This  is  only  part  of  the  truth. 
The  great  historical  interest  of  the  document  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  merely  used  in  southern  Italy,  but  was  drawn  up  there. 

The  manuscript  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
a  Latin  observation  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  pages  {Idem  Basilio 
Manduca  loer  scadenciam  guam  tenet  in  casale  Soberati  [Soverato,  in  the 
province  of  Catanzaro]  tr.  vi.)  shows  that  it  was  written  in  Calabria. 
The  title  is  Upox^eifwv  vofAojv  hriprj/jLevoy  ir  tlt\oi£  fj.'.  Signor  Brandileone, 
the  learned  author  of  *  Diritto  bizantino  nell'  Italia  meridionale,'  copied 
the  manuscript,  has  translated  the  text  into  Latin,  and  given  a  complete 
apparatus  for  comparing  the  work  with  its  sources.  His  fellow-worker, 
Signor  Puntoni,  collated  the  copy  with  the  original  and  undertook  the 
textual  criticism. 

The  titles  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  '  Ecloga  '  of  Leo  III,  from  the 

*  Epanagoge  '  and  *  Prochiron  '  of  Basil,  and  from  the  '  Epitome  Legum  '  of 
920  A.D.  But  other  sources  are  used  sporadically,  such  as  two  post- 
Justinianean  Novels,  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  the  *  Institutions,'  &c.  For 
the  historian  the  interest  lies  in  the  changes  which  the  compiler  made  to 
suit  the  needs  of  his  environment. 

The  compiler,  or  his  editor,  or  editors  ?  How  far  and  how  often  was 
the  work  modified  before  it  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  ? 
The  use  of  the  *  Epitome  '  gives  as  a  prior  limit  for  the  date  of  composition 
920  A.D.,  while  the  repeated  mention  of  Constantinople  as  the  capital 
suggests  c.  1071  A.D.,  when  the  Normans  put  an  end  to  the  imperial 
domination  in  southern  Italy,  as  the  posterior.  Between  these  limits 
Signor  Brandileone  naturally  Hghts  on  the  great  revival  of  Roman  power 
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in  those  regions  after  the  disaster  of  Otto  II,  and  supposes  that  the 
*  Prochiron '  was  compiled  '  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.'  It 
seems  to  me  unsafe  to  say  more  than  that  it  was  probably  drawn  up 
between  c.  985  and  1050  a.d.  But  there  is  a  clear  indication  of  a  revision 
of  the  original  code  in  the  phrase  fSaaiXevc  Ttjg  x'^/^^f  >  which  recurs  and 
can  only  mean  a  Norman  monarch.  Here  again  Signor  Brandileone 
naturally  pitches  on  Eoger  the  legislator,  whose  policy  was  to  maintain 
existing  customs,  in  so  far  as  they  did  not  conflict  with  his  own  assizes. 
This  second  redaction  was  afterwards  further  modified  by  the  interpola- 
tion of  glosses,  by  a  scholastic  hand  ;  and  so  the  final  shape  of  the  work 
emerges.  But  if  this  analysis  be  true,  it  is  an  extremely  nice  task  to  dis- 
tinguish the  glosses  and  explanatory  additions  of  the  third  editor  ;  for  the 
first  two  admittedly  found  it  necessary  in  some  cases  to  explain  the  legal 
terms  of  the  Constantinopolitan  jurists  for  the  use  of  their  Italian  readers. 
To  return  to  the  original  compiler  from  his  rather  shadowy  successors, 
Signor  Brandileone  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  was  not  an 
ecclesiastic  ;  for  in  xxviii.  11,  reproducing  a  law  from  the  'Prochiron  '  of 
Basil,  he  leaves  out  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  clauses,  which  a  clerk 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  omit.  And  we  may  notice  the  same  tendency 
in  the  preceding  law,  where  the  '  Prochiron '  of  Basil,  from  which  he  copies, 
enumerates  the  seven  holy  synods;  he  hurries  over  them  thus:  'the 
first  at  Nicaea,  that  at  Ephesus,  that  at  Chalcedon,  that  at  Constantinople,' 
content  with  mentioning  the  four  places  where  they  were  held.  There 
can  also  be  little  doubt  that  he  lived  in  Italy.  In  xv.  5,  as  Signor 
Brandileone  observes,  he  imagines  himself  at  Rome,  for  the  sake  of 
argument :  lav  tyw  furuj  dc  riji'  'Pw/^/r/r  Kul  cru  €ig  ri)}'  TroXtv,  where  it 
seems  to  me  uncertain  whether  t))i'  TroXtr  means  Constantinople  or  the 
city  in  southern  Italy,  in  which  the  case  in  question  might  arise  (as  in  x. 
4,  TO)  hKa(TT[i  Ttjc-  TTo'/Vfwc).  TWs  passage  by  itself  would  prove  little,  but 
confirms  what  is  otherwise  probable.  The  condemnation  of  the  man  who 
administers  a  love  potion,  in  case  he  be  of  humble  rank,  to  penal  servitude 
in  quarries  or  mines  in  Corsica  or  Sardinia  (xl.  13)  is  remarkable,  as 
Sardinia  ^  and  Corsica  were  long  since  lost  to  the  empire,  and,  while  it  is 
clearly  connected  with  the  Italian  origin  of  the  code,  requires  some 
further  explanation.  Calabria,  where  the  Greek  population  was  densest, 
where  the  '  third  '  redaction  of  the  manual  was  written,  was  doubtless  the 
region  where  it  was  originally  composed ;  but  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  to 
argue  seriously  for  northern  Calabria,  the  neighbourhood  of  Cosenza,  as 
Signor  Brandileone  would  do  (p.  xiv)  on  the  ground  of  a  few  traces  of 
Lombard  and  Frankish  law  which  we  may  discover  in  the  '  Prochiron.* 
And  it  is  surely  illegitimate  to  infer,  as  he  does  (p.  xiii),  that  the  compiler 
lived  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  from  xl.  15,  where  it  is  laid  down 
that  a  parricide  is  to  be  thrown  into  a  river  ei  oh  Tr\r](nn'CtL  y  daXaaraa 
seeing  that  the  '  Epitome  Legum,'  on  which  the  compiler  is  drawing  here, 
contains  the  same  provision  (xlv.  23)  d  ce  py  TrXriaiai^y  >/  OdXaaroa.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  right  to  infer  from  xxv.  4,  where,  instead  of 
Si  navis  ex  Asia  venerit,  we  find  ar  e\Ot]  uttu  tu>v  'lepofToXvfxivr,  that 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  were  frequent  when  these  words  were  written 

'  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  Sardinia  seems,  politically,  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  no-man's-land. 
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(p.  xiii).  But  the  question  might  be  raised  whether  they  are  due  to  the 
original  compiler  in  the  imperial  period,  or  were  introduced  by  the  same 
hand  which  inserted  fiamXeix^  tFiq  x'^P^^  ^^  ^^^  Norman  period. 

Some  of  the  instances  of  Italian  influence,  to  which  Signor  Brandi- 
leone  has  called  attention  in  his  notes,  are  interesting.  In  ii.  6  (taken 
from  the  *  Ecloga ')  some  words  added  by  the  Calabrian  compiler,  in 
regard  to  a  woman's  dowry  (Trojoa  tov  o'ikov  tov  n-arpuQ  avr^/v),  may  be  an 
allusion  to  the  Lombard  phrase  faderfio,  which  occurs  in  the  laws  of 
Rotharis.  Again  in  ii.  10  it  is  enacted  that  if  a  woman  contract  a 
second  marriage  within  the  term  of  twelve  months  after  her  first 
husband's  death  she  shall  undergo,  in  addition  to  various  penalties  fixed 
in  the  '  Ecloga,'  also  the  loss  of  her  dowry.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
dowry  in  the  *  Ecloga,'  but  in  the  *  Customs  of  Amalfi '  we  find  a  similar 
provision.    In  xi.  2,  concerning  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  meet 

fiscal  obligations,  we  find  the  phrase  fteftala  vn-apx^TO)  iirl  rolg  creKpiroig 

iKdvYi  II  7rpd(Tig  tG)v  tiKii'ijroji'  Trpuyfxariav^  where  the  *  Prochiron  '  of  Basil  has 
iTz\  deKptTo).  To  explain  this  change  the  editor  refers  to  a  law  of  King 
William  II,  in  which  a  magister  dohane  de  secretis  et  questorum  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  selling  the  goods  of  clerks  and  laymen  de  terra 
demanii  who  died  heirless  and  intestate.  In  this  case  the  words  would  be 
due  to  the  second  redaction.  The  close  resemblance  between  the  word 
aek-piroiQ  and  the  c€!:piTU)  (hk-piroLg  ?),  which  it  replaced,  is  curious.  It 
should  be  observed  how  imperfectly  the  Norman  revision  of  this  code  was 
carried  out.  Sometimes  the  references  to  Constantinople,  which  have  no 
longer  any  meaning,  are  allowed  to  stand,  and  this  is  more  often  the  case  ; 
sometimes  (I  have  only  observed  xi.  9,  p.  65)  they  are  omitted. 

The  translation,  so  far  as  I  have  studied  it,  is  excellent.  On  p.  334, 
Imperator  ipse  lustinianiLs  seems  a  slip  for  Imperator  idem  I.  On  p. 
323  [ofxayoQ  KToXa^frot]  kt,  avrov  tov  elciiui  does  not  mean  eo  ipso  quod  talis 
videtur,  but  eo  ipso  quod  talem  scientiam  habet,  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  words,  fccu'  firjdey  Tvoi^  Ti  f^  uvTov  (sc.  TOV  elcit'cii),  which  are  per- 
fectly sound  and  should  not  be  questioned  in  Signor  Puntoni's  critical  note. 
On  p.  57  (viii.  5),  1.  9,  does  the  manuscript  give  iroui  ?  It  is  in  any  case 
an  error  for  ttoiu.  There  are  many  corruptions  in  the  text  and  some 
passages  where  the  meaning  is  by  no  means  clear.  On  p.  34  the  editors 
are  wrong,  I  think,  in  suspecting  the  words  teXcq  TrcuTwr,  which  convey 
in  another  way  the  sense  of  (pvmKov  in  the  corresponding  clause  in  the 
'  Prochiron '  of  Basil.  In  xxii.  1  the  two  editors  have  a  difference  of 
opinion.     The  passage  is — 

'iypufxey  de  on  'ixpfiev  Ti)y  i^ovaiav  kcu  kutu  twi'  ifp.£Tipii)v  oiKSTwr  koX 
Kara  tG)V  tto/^wj'  //jucD)',  ko).  tCjv  fiey  nailuyv  yj^iun'  Ti)y  et,ov(Tiar  t-^oi-iEv  (f>vfTiK(jjCf 
tG)v  Ie  ZovXhJV  Qetu)Q  'ixpiiEV  Ti)y  e^ovaiar. 

As  derioQ  means  by  adoption,  and  the  potestas  over  slaves  was  not  so 
acquired,  the  last  clause  is  senseless.     The  '  Prochiron  '  of  Basil,  xxvi.  1, 

gives  Kai  KUTCi  Tu)V  ijiiETtpuyv  Traiciov  tovto  pEV  (pvaiicioy  tovto   ce  Kal  Qetu)}'^ 

and  hence  Signor  Brandileone  thinks  that  covXuf  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  for 
Traicior.  His  collaborator  does  not  accept  this  as  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  But  the  distinction  of  natural  and  adopted  children  is 
clearly  wanted.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  omit  dovXioy,  stupidly  inserted  by 
the  copyist  of  the  manuscript,  who  misunderstood  the  passage. 
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While  the  text  of  the  '  Prochiron  Legum  '  can  be  constantly  corrected 
from  its  sources  it  in  turn  throws  occasional  light  upon  them.  There  is 
a  conspicuous  instance  in  xiv.  17,  which  reproduces  *  Epanagoge,'  xxv.  15. 
A  whole  clause— the  apodosis  of  a  sentence — necessary  to  the  sense  is 
omitted  in  the  original  and  preserved  in  the  copy.  It  may  now  be 
restored  with  certainty  ;  for  it  fell  out,  as  the  editors  ought  to  have 
observed,  owing  to  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  such  omissions  in 
manuscripts,  an  homoioteleuton  :  covyca  viiv  TrapaKaTuOi'iKrjr. 

J.   B.  BUEY. 


La  FaculU  de  Theologie  de  Paris  et  ses  Docteiirs  les  plus  ceUbres.  Par 
TAbbe  P.  Feret.  Moyen  Age.  Tomes  I-III.  (Paris  :  Alphonsc 
Picard  et  Fils.     1894-189G.) 

The  first  of  these  volumes  consists  of  two  parts.  An  introduction  of 
sixty-five  pages  deals  with  the  *  Origines '  of  the  University  of  Paris  and 
its  organisation  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ;  the  rest  of 
it  is  devoted  to  the  literary  history  of  theology  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  notices  of  the  suc- 
cessive theologians  and  their  works.  As  to  the  treatment  of  the  '  Origin3S,' 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  abbe  seems  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
results  of  Denifle's  work,  except  for  a  very  inadequate  study  of  the  Latin 
introductions  to  the  *  Chartularium  Universitatis  Parisiensis.'  Conse- 
quently all  the  time-honoured  misconceptions  reappear.  M.  Feret  sees 
the  'nations,'  or  something  like  them,  in  the  scholares  diversaru77i  provin- 
ciarum,  to  whom  Henry  II  was  willing  to  have  his  quarrel  with  Becket 
submitted  ;  he  discovers  the  rector  in  the  capitale  scholarium  Parisiensiinn 
of  Philip  Augustus's  charter  in  1200,  and  supposes  that  the  superior  facul- 
ties were  originally  included  in  the  nations.  The  main  part  of  the  work  is 
an  industrious  and  even,  in  its  way,  learned  compilation  ;  it  supplies  in  a 
convenient  form  much  information  as  to  editions  and  manuscripts  for  which 
the  reader  would  otherwise  have  to  go  to  larger  works,  and  may  prove 
useful  as  a  handy  book  of  reference.  More  than  this  cannot  be  said  for 
it.  Both  on  the  historical  and  on  the  theological  side  it  is  uncritical  and 
undiscriminating.  Teachers  are  set  down  as  belonging  to  Paris  without 
investigation  ;  by  way  of  authority  we  are  simply  referred  to  Bulaeus  or 
the  '  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  Francs.'  Abelard  is  dealt  with  in  a  short 
chapter,  entitled  '  Deux  Fameux  Theologiens  Heterodoxes,'  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  writer's  epoch-making  position  as  the  father 
of  the  scholastic  theology.  It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  to  be  a  pro- 
testant  or  a  liberal  to  appreciate  the  true  greatness  of  Abelard  :  no  one 
has  acknowledged  it  more  fuljy  than  Father  Denifle. 

The  second  volume  is  an  improvement  upon  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it 
suffers  less  from  the  author's  ignorance  of  recent  work  upon  the  history  of 
the  university.  We  are  presented  with  a  history  of  the  faculty,  and  its  dis- 
putes with  the  mendicants,  taken  mainly  from  Bulaeus,  with  only  very 
occasional  reference  to  the  '  Chartularium,'  which  has  added  so  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  period  and  none  at  all  to  Denifle's  '  Entstehung  der 
Universitaten  des  Mittelalters  '  or  to  his  numerous  articles  upon  the  literary 
history  of  the  period  in  the  Archiv  fur  Kirchengeschichte.    As  an  instance 
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of  the  consequences  of  this  omission  we  may  mention  that  th6  degradation 
of  the  Dominicans  to  the  lowest  rank  in  university  processions  is  still 
ascribed  (with  Bulasus  and  others)  to  1259  instead  of  to  the  period  of  the 
controversy  on  the  Retardation  of  the  heavenly  vision  in  the  following 
century.  Here  the  '  Chartularium '  would  have  put  an  author  right  even 
without  a  knowledge  of  German.  The  biographies  and  bibliographies  of 
the  thirteenth-century  schoolmen  are  full  and  useful  enough  in  their  way, 
but  we  can  never  be  sure  that,  if  recent  criticism  has  been  at  work  upon 
his  subject,  the  abbe  will  be  acquainted  with  its  results.  Even  where  he 
does  notice  them  he  still  thinks  *  tradition  '  more  trustworthy  than 
historical  investigation — as,  for  instance,  when  he  sets  aside  Father 
Ehrle's  criticism  upon  the  received  biography  of -Henry  of  Ghent.  In  the 
life  of  Thomas  Aquinas  we  are  told  nothing  of  the  opposition  which  some 
of  his  doctrines  at  first  encountered,  or  of  their  condemnation  by  the 
bishop  of  Paris.  The  third  volume  seems  characterised  by  the  same 
merits  and  the  same  defects  as  its  predecessors.  We  are  glad  to  find 
some  college  statutes  printed  as  appendices.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  value 
of  so  much  labour  and  learning  should  be  so  seriously  impaired  by  the 
author's  deliberate  closing  of  the  critical  eye.  H.  Rashdall. 


L'Histoire  de  Guillaume  le  Marechal.    Publiee  par  Paul  Meyer.  Vol.  II. 
(Paris  :   Societe  de  I'Histoire  de  France.     1894.) 

In  the  present  volume  Dr.  Meyer  has  given  us  the  remainder  of  the  text 
(lines  10153-19214),  together  with  a  good  facsimile,  from  which  one  may 
gather  some  information  as  to  the  date  of  the  manuscript,  and  a  useful 
vocabulary.  A  third  volume  will  contain  the  notes  and  such  other  help 
as  is  thought  necessary. 

From  the  return  of  Richard,  1194,  to  the  death  of  the  marshal,  14  May 
1219,  the  poem  has  much  new  to  reveal  and  much  old  to  confirm — the 
marshal's  refusal  to  do  homage  for  the  lands  he  holds  of  Earl  John,  and 
the  king's  approval  of  his  resolve  ;  the  king's  ready  forgiveness  of  his  erring 
brother — 

'  Jehan  ni  aiez  garde. 

Enfes  estes,  en  male  garde 

Eemanisistes,  mal  le  penserent 

Cil  qui  mal  conseil  vos  donerent, 

Levez  de  ci,  alez  mangier  ! 

Johan  quavra  il  a  mangier  ?  ' 

Dist-il  a  Johan  d'Alencon. 

A  ces  moz  li  vint  un  saumon 

A  present :  ce  ne  li  pout  nuire 

Ainz  le  quemande  a  meitre  cuire 

Hastivement  a  oes  son  fi:ere ; 

the  joy  of  the  Normans  at  Richard's  reappearance,  with 

Beals  presens  e  beles  paroles 
Beles  dances  beles  karoles, 

amid  a  crowd  so  great  *  that  if  you  had  thrown  an  apple  among  them  it 
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would  never  have  reached  the  ground,'  with  ringing  of  bells  everywhere, 
and  great  processions,  young  and  old  singing  thus : 

Dex  est  venuz  o  sa  puissance 
Or  sen  ira  li  reis  de  France. 

Richard's  personal  success  and  energy  were  as  remarkable  as  his  good 
heart  and  good  sense  throughout  his  recovery  of  Normandy,  while 
the  cunning  and  haughty  oppression  of  the  French  king  is  continually 
noticed.  There  is  mention  of  an  embassy  to  the  earls  of  Flanders  and 
Boulogne,  headed  by  the  marshal  and  his  cousin  John  the  Marshal ;  Peter 
of  Preials  and  Alan  Baset  accompany  him.  The  king's  prowess  at  Gisors 
is  noticed,  and  it  is  told  that  King  Philip  in  his  flight  fell  into  a  ford, 
whence  he  was  saved  by  a  clerk  of  his,  the  son  of  William  of  Merlou ; 
the  marshal  did  a  feat  of  arms  at  Milli,  when  he  rescued  Sir  Guy  de  la 
Bruiere,  a  Fleming,  took  the  castellan,  William  of  Monceals,  prisoner,  and 
carried  the  castle.  Very  racy  is  the  interview  between  Richard  and  the 
cardinal  Master  Piers, 

Qui  artilos  et  engeinnieres 

E  decevanx  ert  en  parole 

Quil  ot  este  a  tele  escole 

Ou  il  ot  apris  la  maniere 

De  torner  eel  devant  desriere  ; 

but  who  could  not  deceive  our  king,  and  was  dismissed  with  ignominy 
when  he  asked  for  the  release  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais.  *  The  pope 
would  never  stir  for  me  when  I  was  taken  in  God's  service,  and  now  he 
asks  me  for  a  robber,  tyrant,  fire-raiser,  whose  pleasure  was  all  in  war,  who 
was  always  ravaging  all  my  land  and  harrying  it  day  and  night.'  The 
marshal  was  made  keeper  of  Rouen  by  Richard's  last  wish,andhis  influence 
was  for  John  as  rightful  heir — 

Quer  plus  pres  est,  sans  achaison 
Le  filz  de  la  terre  son  pere 
Que  li  nies. 

The  marshal's  opinion  of  Arthur  as  eschis  e  orgueillos,  and  en  felon  con- 
seil,  is  recorded,  and  so  is  his  gift  to  John  of  500  marks  of  silver  (which 
won  him  only  empty  thanks),  and  the  unpopularity  John  got  by  his  merce- 
naries, one  of  vv^hom  named  Lovrekaire  our  author  describes  as  allowing 
his  men  to  pillage '  as  if  it  were  war  '  and  commit  violence  on  the  country 
people  without  check.  The  marshal  did  homage  to  Philip  by  John's 
permission  (for  the  land  that  would  else  by  John's  folly  have  been  lost  to 
him),  and  this  led  to  complications  unforeseen  by  the  English  king  and  to 
cabals  against  the  innocent  earl,  only  defeated  by  his  transparent  loyalty,  in 
spite  of  irritation  caused  by  the  king's  repeated  demands  of  hostages  and 
pledges.  Girard  of  Atees  (who  was  afterwards  expelled  by  Magna  Carta) 
and*  Meilier  le  fans  '  were  his  enemies  at  court,  while  William  of  Braiose, 
his  friend,  shared  in  his  disfavour.  The  weakness  of  David  de  la  Roche  and 
Philip  de  Prenlegast  and  the  marshal's  acceptance  of  their  apologies  are 
described,  with  some  other  details  of  the  Irish  affairs  of  John's  time,  in 
which  the  marshal's  chronicler  by  no  means  takes  the  roseate  view  of  the 
Prendergasts  that  the  poet  of  Dermot  and  Earl  Richard  was  able  to  do. 
Several  reasons  are  given  for  the  English  defeat  at  Bouvines, 
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Bien  seit  lorn  la  verite  pure 

De  la  leide  desconfitiire 

Qui  fu  faite  en  molt  petit  dore  ; 

Quer  trop  tost  lor  corurent  sore 

A  poi  de  gent  e  de  meschief, 

Si  lor  torna  a  trop  grant  grief, 

Quer  il  nourent  pas,  cest  la  somme, 

En  lor  bataille  le  quart  homme 

Que  Franceis  i  ourent  le  jor ; 

Quer  la  gent  a  lempereor 

Ne  li  furent  pas  bien  a  main, 

Sil  atendist  a  lendemain 

Tant  que  sa  gent  lui  fust  venue 

Grant  enor  len  fust  avenue. 

There  is  a  list  of  the  marshal's  five  sons,  William  (earl  after  his 
father),  who  married  the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Albemarle ;  Eichard, 
who  fared  ill  in  John's  keeping ;  Gilibert,  who  was  a  clerk  ;  Walter,  '  who 
was  not  yet  knight  at  the  time  when  I  made  this  book,'  and  a  hopeful 
scion,  '  as  I  remember  : '  and  five  daughters,  Maheut,  wife  of  Hugh  of 
Bigot ;  Isabel,  '  who  might  be  called  Vis-a-bel,'  wife  of  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester ;  Sebire,  married  to  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Ferrers ;  Eve,  married 
to  the  son  of  the  lord  of  Braiose,  William  Fitz  Eeinald  ;  Johane,  married 
after  her  father's  death  to  the  lord  of  Montchesni.  These  topics  occupy 
some  5,000  lines  down  to  the  point  w^here  the  w^ar  broke  out  in  England 
between  the  king  and  his  barons  over  their  franchises,  a  matter  in  which 
the  marshal  took  no  part. 

Mes  saciez  que  de  tot  eel  mal 
Par  le  conseil  del  marechal 
Ni  ont  riens  porchacie  ne  fait, 
Ainz  li  pesa  molt  del  sorfeit 
Dame  deus  pars  quant  il  le  sout 
Qiiil  nel  consenti  ne  ne  volt, 
Ne  par  son  conseil  rien  ne  firent 
Londreis  qui  a  els  sasentirent. 

Much  w^eight  is  laid  upon  the  haughty  behaviour  of  the  French  allies  of 
the  barons,  '  whose  boasts  availed  nought,  for  afterwards  I  saw  a  hundred 
eaten  by  dogs,  whom  the  English  slew  between  Winchester  and  Komsey.' 
Willekin  de  Vauz,  who  kept  the  south  of  Thames  with  his  archers,  as  we 
know  from  another  source,  is  mentioned  as  if  he  were  a  Fleming. 

John's  death-bed  repentance  for  his  conduct  towards  the  marshal, 
and  his  request  to  him  to  be  guardian  to  his  son,  open  a  fresh  and  final 
chapter  in  the  marshal's  long  and  honourable  career.  For  when  John, 
according  to  Merlin's  prophecy,  was  laid  e?itre  les  souvereinSy  the  child 
was  sent  for  and  brought  to  the  nobles  by  *  Radulf  of  St.  Sanson,  his 
master  and  foster  father,  who  bore  him  in  his  arms,'  and  at  Gloucester 
it  was  settled  to  crown  the  boy  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  earl  of 
Chester,  and  that  William  Marshall  should  knight  him. 

II  en  est  mestiers 
Savra  deus  reis  faiz  chivaliers. 

And  so  they  clothed  him  in  his  *  little  royal  robes,'  and  *  Wales,  the  legate, 
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sang  the  mass  and  crowned  him.'  The  marshal's  counsellors  are  his 
nephew  Sir  John  the  marshal,  Sir  Ealf  Musard,  and  Sir  John  d'Erlee, 
and,  when  he  is  chosen  by  the  nobles,  on  the  earl  of  Chester's  motion, 
warden  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  he  still  consults  them  above  all.  This 
part  of  the  poem  has  a  certain  literary  value  ;  the  aged  marshal's  devo- 
tion is  touching,  and  his  sense  of  the  great  trust  upon  him  is  finely 
expressed. 

Ge  sui  entrez  en  la  mer  gaste 

Ou  cil  qui  plus  i  curt  e  taste 

Ne  puet  trover  ne  fons  ne  rive 

Sest  merveille  com  il  arive 

A  port  qui  a  salut  li  vienge 

Mais  Dex  si  li  pleist  me  maintienge. 

Lorn  ma  baillie  ceste  bailie 
'  Qui  ja  est  pres  de  mesballie 

Ce  poez  sentir  e  saveir 

E  li  emfes  na  point  daveir. 

Ce  poise  moi,  cest  grant  damaige 

E  ge  sui  hons  de  grant  aage. 

The  young  marshal  is  of  great  help  to  his  father,  and  with  the  earl 
of  Salisbury  took  the  castles  of  Winchester  and  other  strongholds  ;  but 
Louis  came  again  with  force,  and  it  was  not  till  Lincoln  battle  that  the 
French  cause  was  lost.  The  marshal's  speeches  here  have  the  touch  of 
reality,  and  are  fine  appeals  to  his  hearers'  conscience  and  honour.  The 
earl  of  Chester,  who  had  hitherto  shown  no  jealousy,  absolutely  refused 
to  let  the  Normans  lead  the  van,  as  is  their  right  in  France  (the  men  of 
Kent's  claim  in  England  is  not  mentioned),  so  that  the  marshal  gave  him 
his  way  on  this  point,  saving  the  Normans'  claim  in  right.  So  he  led  the 
first  battle,  the  marshal  the  second,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  the  third,  and 
the  good  bishop  of  Winchester  the  fourth ;  they  had  406  knights  and  317 
arblasters,  against  611  knights  and  full  1,000  foot,  besides  the  English 
with  them.  The  marshal's  tactics  were  to  place  his  arblasters  and 
sergeants  so  that  they  might  kill  the  enemy's  horses  ;  but  the  French  kept 
the  walls  ;  the  bishop  found  a  way  by  which  the  castle  was  relieved,  and  by 
his  good  counsel  the  English  surprised  their  foes,  and  dashed  them  down 
the  steep  streets  to  the  left  del  mont  vers  le  val,  with  the  earl  of  Chester 
threatening  their  right  flank.     The  count  of  Perche  was  wounded 

Parmi  loilliere  mortelment 
Dun  espie  estreit  leidement 
Del  quel  missire  Eeinal  Croc 
Laveit  feru  tot  a  estoc, 

and  the  marshal  seized  his  bridle  ;  but  the  dying  count  *  set  both  hands 
to  his  sword,  and  struck  him  three  blows  on  the  helm  so  heavy  that  the 
helm  was  dinted,'  and  then  fell  senseless  from  his  horse.  And  when  the 
marshal  bade  William  of  Montigni  alight  and  take  off  his  helm  to  give 
him  air,  they  found  him  dead  already.  When  the  French  ralUed  at  the 
foot  of  the  steep,  our  people,  massed  between  the  church  and  castle,  drove 
them  on  towards  Wigford,  Sir  Alan  Baset  and  his  brother  Sir  Thomas 
attacking  them  in  flank,  so  that  they  got  neither  stay  nor  comfort  till 
they  reached  the  bridge,  where  there  was  soft  ground.    There  was  a 
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hard  fight.  Wilham  Bloet,  the  young  marshal's  banner-bearer,  fell,  horse 
and  all,  over  the  bridge,  so  great  was  the  press  ;  but  Saher  of  Quenci  was 
taken.  Robert  of  Quenci  and  Robert  Fitz  Walter  and  the  other  French 
partisans  fled  along  the  street  that  goes  right  to  the  hospital ;  but  a  cow 
blocked  the  door,  and  the  fugitives  were  stayed  and  many  taken,  till  the 
door  was  opened,  when  there  came  flying  out  Simon  of  Peissi  and  the 
castellan  of  Arras, 

Cil  qui  vint  por  chacier  les  raz 

As  dames  qui  a  Londres  vindrent 

Por  els  rendre  e  a  els  se  tindrent — 

a  medieval  jest  which  is  not  quite  clear.  The  others  who  escaped  stopped 
neither  night  nor  day,  '  deeming  every  bush  or  hill  or  dale  was  full  of 
marshals,'  and  when  they  found  the  '  bridge  of  Holland '  broken  down 
*  they  killed  their  horses  to  make  a  bridge  to  cross  on,  such  mighty 
haste  had  they  to  get  over.'  John  the  marshal  took  prisoners  *  seven 
barons  bearing  banners,  besides  knights  of  theirs.'  '  We  can  do  no  more 
in  England,'  said  Philip  when  he  heard  the  news,  '  since  the  marshal  has 
taken  up  Henry's  cause.' 

The  sea  fight  that  Hubert  won  is  told  with  some  detail.  The  marshal 
by  his  generous  promises  got  together  twenty-two  ships  from  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  sea  towns  to  meet  the  French  relieving  fleet  of  300  vessels 
ofl'  Sandwich,  and  wanted  to  lead  them  himself,  but  they  would  not  let  him 
risk  his  life,  so  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  Richard  Fitz  Rey  and  some  of  the 
marshal's  servants  went  on  board  the  *  big  cog  '  and  took  command.  The 
French  treasure,  the  trapget,  and  some  horses  of  price  for  Louis  were  on 
board  the  *  great  ship  of  Boulogne '  with  the  French  commanders,  and  she 
was  low  in  the  water,  so  that  the  Englishmen,  when  they  got  alongside, 
showered  down  on  them  lime  pots  from  their  higher  bulwarks  and  then 
boarded.  Renald  Pain  of  Guernsey  struck  down  William  of  Barres, 
Robert  of  Courtenay,  and  Ralfof  the  Tornele  with  his  own  hand,  and  took 
them  prisoners.  Theobald  backed  him  well.  Eustace  the  monk  was  taken, 
and  Stephen  of  Wincbelsea  refused  his  offer  of  10,000  marks  ransom, 
and  gave  him  his  choice  of  having  his  head  cut  off  on  the  trapget  or  the 
bulwarks.  Ship  after  ship  was  boarded  by  the  English,  and  the  crew 
slain  or '  cast  to  feed  the  fishes,'  and  immense  booty  in  furs  and  fine 
cloth,  wine,  and  vessels  of  iron  and  steel  fell  to  the  conquerors.  The 
number  of  French  slain  is  put  at  4,000,  besides  those  that  leapt  into  the  sea 
and  were  drowned,  *  of  whom  no  man  knoweth  the  number.'  The  marshal 
founded  a  hospital  (out  of  what  remained  when  all  had  had  their  fair  share) 
in  the  honour  of  St.  Bartholomew, '  to  shelter  God's  poor  and  maintain  and 
put  them  at  ease.'  Thirty-two  knights  of  France  were  brought  prisoners 
to  Dover. 

Successful  peace  negotiations  followed  this  complete  victory,  and  the 
next  business  of  note  mentioned  is  the  affair  of  Morgan  of  Caerleon,  cousin 
of  King  Llewelyn,  which  was  heard  at  the  parliament  of  Worcester,  1218. 

At  Candlemas,  2  Feb.  1219,  the  marshal  was  taken  ill ;  he  reached 
the  Tower,  but  got  no  better,  and  had  himself  borne  to  Caversham 
(probably  by  water).  A  council  was  called  at  Reading,  and  the  assembly 
came  over  the  river  to  the  sick  earl,  who  energetically  repudiated  Bishop 
Peter's  claim  to  be  guardian  of  the  king,  g^rid  advised  i^he  guardianship  to 
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be  committed  to  the  new  legate,  Pandolf,  which,  in  spite  of  Peter's  resist- 
ance, was  publicly  done  by  the  young  marshal. 

Having  bid  the  young  king  farewell,  praying  that  God  would  make 
him  a  good  man  and  grant  him  long  life  (a  prayer  singularly  granted), 
the  dying  earl  settled  his  family  affairs,  endowing  Joan  his  daughter  with 
thirty  livrees  de  terre  and  200  marks,  and  giving  his  young  son  Anselm 
seven  score  livrees  de  terre.  Then  he  sent  for  the  two  silk  sheets  he 
had  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  more  than  thirty  years  before  against 
his  burial,  and  ordered  that  the  Templars  should  have  his  body,  according 
to  his  promise  made  over  sea,  and  gave  them  his  manor  of  '  Opledane,' 
sealed  his 'will  with  his  own  seal,  his  son's,  and  that  of  the  countess, 
appointed  the  legate  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Salisbury  to  be  his 
executors,  and  took  the  Templars'  habit,  refusing  to  consider  the  question  of 
restitution  as  far  as  war  booty  or  ransom  went, 

Li  clerc  sunt  vers  nos  trop  engres 
Trop  nos  vunt  barbiant  de  pres, 

in  which  wholesome  opinion  John  d'Erlee  heartily  agreed  (cf.  line  11363). 
Then  comes  a  fine  scene  when  the  dying  father  calls  for  his  daughters  and 
bids  Maud  sing  for  him,  and  she  sings  a  verse  with  a  simple  voice  and 
sweet  sound ;  but  Joan  sings  timidly  in  her  grief,  and  he  bids  her  not  to 
be  ashamed,  but  sing  out.  And  when  they  had  sung  he  blessed  them  and 
sent  them  away.  Each  day  he  grew  weaker,  for  he  could  not  eat,  and  it 
was  a  marvel  he  endured  so  long.  On  13  May  he  saw  a  vision  of  two 
white  and  shining  ones,  but  John  d'Erlee,  to  his  great  regret,  did  not  ask 
him  who  they  were.  On  the  14th  he  had  the  windows  and  doors  opened, 
and  sent  for  his  son,  the  countess,  and  his  knights,  bade  them  a  last 
farewell,  and,  having  received  plenary  absolution  (sent  him  by  the 
legate),  uttered  a  prayer  towards  the  cross  they  brought  him  and  died. 

The  king  of  France  was  going  to  meat  at  Gastinei  when  the  news 
came  of  the  great  man's  death,  and  he  would  not  have  it  made  known  till 
after  dinner,  because  of  Eichard,  the  marshal's  son,  who  sat  with  him,  but 
afterwards  he  told  William  le  Barreis.  *  It  is  a  great  loss,  sire ;  in  our 
time  there  was  no  better  knight.'  '  A  great  w^ord,'  answered  Phihp, 
'  but  I  say  he  "was  the  most  loyal  man  I  ever  knew.'  *  And  as  for 
me,  sire,'  said  Sir  John  of  Kovrei,  '  I  say  he  was  the  wisest  knight 
of  our  age.'  With  such  epitaphs  from  his  foes  the  marshal,  who 
saved  England  for  the  English  and  upheld  right  in  his  generation, 
as  Earl  Simon  did  in  the  next,  w^as  entombed,  not  without  what  to  his 
admirers  looked  uncommonly  like  a  miracle. 

The  epilogue  says  that  the  poem  was  made  at  the  cost  and  instance 
of  Earl  William  Marshal  the  younger,  and  that  the  matter  at  least  was 
furnished  by  the  old  marshal's  faithful  friend  and  counsellor  John 
d'Erlee, 

Qui  cest  livre  a  fet  e  trove. 

There  are  several  indications  of  date  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  (as 
at  lines  14894,  15564).  The  author  was  not  at  Lincoln  fight,  for  he  cites 
Vestoire  ;  he  was  no  lover  of  the  French  or  of  the  Poitevins  (to  whom  he 
gives  the  usual  character  of  fickleness)  ;  he  was  not  a  person  of  strong  eccle- 
siastical leaniugs,  though  a  good  Chrigtian  of  the  medieval  type  ;  and  his 
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muse  is  pedestrian ;  bufc  if  he  had  chosen  to  write  in  vernacular  prose  he 
might  have  achieved  a  success  rivalUng  that  of  St.  Louis'  biographer. 

The  text,  in  spite  of  the  editor's  able  treatment  and  acute  suggestions, 
is  still  enigmatic  in  a  few  places,  and  there  are  several  lacunae,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  scribe,  who  continually  mistook  or  misread  the  copy 
before  him,  which  was  not  many  years  old  in  his  day,  even  if  it  was  not  the 
autotype  itself. 

There  are  some  new  words  and  phrases ;  and  several  words  occur 
not  hitherto  registered  at  so  early  a  date,  e.g.  toclier  el  tai  (?),  wersei, 
abbabbier  (?),  adejnesse,  ados,  afadiz,  aforc6ement,  agrei,  aroteement, 
aucubcs  (alcoves),  bife  {bisse  ?),  desbanqtcier  (disbench),  deshane  (?),  enter- 
cier  (to  ask  confirmation  or  surety),  enteis,  erlues,  cscrepi,  esfronchier, 
gazigan  ?  (a  wadded  war  coat),  lei  de  terre  (common  law),  malveisdos, 
o^/es,  orrz<3,  j9<3rs*e  (indigo  blue,  not  necessarily  de  couleur  foncde).  One 
notes  the  survival  in  English  of  many  words  in  the  glossary  that 
are  obsolete  in  French — rej^rover,  reinove,  rail,  resort,  roller  (of  rolling 
hauberks  in  a  tub  on  an  axle  to  scour  them),  surfeit,  tenement,  tesgier 
(tease  ?),  tente  (where  M.  Godefroy  is  not  wrong),  acontre,  araier  (which 
is  as  likely  as  armer  in  line  1248),  apeler,  atorner,  baucon  (bawson,  the 
badger's  name),  bealbel  (bawble),  branle  (brawl),  breu  (brew),  bruisier, 
coliere  (collar),  collier  (to  colly  or  soil),  ccntenchon  (contention),  conveier 
(coriYej),  destorber  (disturb),  cZe tor  (debtor),  destresce  (distress),  enticier 
(entice),  eschec  (shack?),  estors  (stores),  estout  {stout),  faltre  (fewter),/es 
(fash  ?)  limande  (lemon  sole),  flundre  (flounder),  galie  (galley),  gile  (guile), 
givchier  (grudge),  larrecin  (which  is  not  ra2Jt,  but  vol,  our  larceny),  mes- 
prison  (misprision),  mue  (mews),  panel  (pannel),  jjietables  {^iti^^hle), 
pincels  (pincers  or  ipirichevs),  q^iasrel  (arblast  bolt  or  qnBj:iel),raancles 
(rankle).  There  are  some  good  proverbs  and  adages  (see ^  p.  377),  and  a 
number  of  references  to  popular  sports,  traditions,  and  customs,  e.g.  taberaut 
(a  foxglove  flower  that  is  '  popped  '  by  children)  ;  briche  (tip-cat)  ;  tenir  les 
correies  (to  hold  the  strap  at  '  prick  the  garter  '),  iraire  lajcue  dicjjot  (dravv^ 
the  bean,  as  on  Twelfth  Night  drawing  oi  king),  jangle  (the  'patter'  of  a 
showman),  meralz  (le  jeu  de  marelle),  quinteine  (the  quintain),  Reynard 
the  fox's  cunning,  etc.  I  read  vint  e  quatre,  1.  18938 ;  the  place-name 
Aurfobest  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  Goddard  Orpen  has  been  good  enough  to  give 
me  the  following  Irish  references  :  line  13316,  Pat.  Roll  8  Jo.  m.  3  ; 
13470,  Ballygawran,  Beolach  Gabram ;  13475,  O'Kinsaly  and  Ossory  ; 
13697,  for  ceiste  de  mot  read  '  Tristerdermot  '  or  '  Tristeldermot,'  Castle 
Dermot,  co.  Kildare ;  13748,  cf.  the  form  '  Uluestere,'  Ulster,  in  Lay  of 
Dermot  (Hugh  of  Lacy  was  then  earl) ;  14129,  '  Donmas  '  is  Dunamase  ; 
14186,  '  Winguengelow,'  Wickingelow,  our  Wicklow ;  14270,  '  Keno- 
fergus '  is  Cnocfergus,  not,  as  Dr.  Meyer  guesses,  Carrickfergus.' 

Dr.  Meyer  has  had  no  light  work  in  editing  this  important  and  often 
difficult  text,  and  the  foot  of  every  page  testifies  to  his  perspicuity  and 
industry.  We  shall  welcome  his  third  volume.  The  two  that  have  already 
appeared  form  a  noble  contribution  to  medieval  English  history. 

F.  YoKK  Powell. 
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Zur  Entstehung  des  Kurcollegiums.     Von  Dr.  Keinhold  Kirchhofeb. 
(Halle  :  Kaemmerer.     1893.) 

A  PORTION  of  this  elaborate  study  had  already  appeared  as  an  inaugural 
dissertation,  and  it  has  the  virtues  and  defects  of  its  genus.  The  views 
which  have  been  put  forth  by  sixteen  writers,  from  Ohlenschlager  in  1766 
to  Maurenbrecher  in  1889,  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
College  of  the  Seven  Electors  are  examined  and  compared  with  an  almost 
painful  particularity.  Dr.  Kirchhofer  has,  however,  worked  carefully 
through  the  sources  for  himself,  and  if  his  conclusions  differ  but  slightly 
from  Maurenbrecher 's  we  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  independent  con- 
firmation. They  seem  to  have  proved  that  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  there  did  not  exist  any  specially  privileged  number  of 
electoral  princes,  much  less  any  limited  body  which  had  secured  the 
exclusive  right  to  elect.  The  first  election  in  which  only  the  voices  of 
seven  princes  carried  weight  was  that  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  in  1257, 
and  even  then  the  other  princes  still  theoretically  retained  their  right  of 
participation,  and  the  seventh  voice  was  still  subject  to  some  uncertainty. 
It  was  not  until  the  election  of  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  in  1273  that  the 
College  of  Electors,  with  exclusive  privileges,  definitely  appeared,  and  its 
organisation  was  not  complete  until  Rudolf,  in  1290,  decided  the  dispute 
between  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  for  the  seventh  vote  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  The  composition  of  this  body  of  seven  and  the  origin  of  their 
privilege  are  traced  to  a  more  or  less  fortuitous  combination  of  circum- 
stances. Among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  give  first  a  decisive 
and  then  an  exclusive  voice  to  a  few  great  princes  Kirchhofer  is  disposed 
to  give  even  greater  weight  than  Maurenbrecher  to  the  influence  of  the 
papal  practice  of  demanding  a  virtual  attestation  of  the  election  by  a 
select  body  of  magni  principes  before  they  would  crown  the  emperor. 
The  distribution  of  the  Erzdmter  among  the  seven  leading  princes  is 
regarded  as  of  quite  subsidiary  importance  for  the  evolution  of  the 
electoral  college.  James  Tait. 


The  Else  of  the  Swiss  Bepuhlic.  By  W.  D.  McCrackan.  (Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  London,  Saxon  &  Co.     1892.) 

Bomance  and  Teutonic  Switzerlmid.  By  W.  D.  McCrackan.  Two 
volumes.     (Boston,  Massachusetts,  1894  ;  and  Bale,  H.  Georg,  1895.) 

The  Model  Bepublic  :  a  History  of  the  Bise  and  Progress  of  the  Swiss 
People.  By  F.  Grenfell  Baker.  (London  :  H.  S.  Nichols  &  Co, 
1895.) 

Die  Tellfrage :  Versuch  ihrer  Geschichte  und  Losung.  By  Professor 
Anton  Gisler.     (Bern  :  K.  J.  Wyss.     1895.) 

A  writer  sitting  down  to  compose  a  Swiss  history  may  approach  his 
subject  from  one  or  other  of  at  least  three  different  points  of  view.  He 
may  treat  of  the  land,  or  of  the  people  inhabiting  that  land,  or  of  the 
political  system  by  which  the  people  inhabiting  that  land  are  so  bound 
together  that  the  land  becomes  a  political  state  and  the  people  a  nation. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  existing  Swiss'confederation  is  made  up  of 
fragments  of  Germany,  Burgundy,  Lombardy,  and  Rgetia,  the  inhabitants 
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of  these  fragments  having  been  drawn  together  by  the  need  of  protection 
against  a  common  danger,  so  that  in  course  of  time  a  Siuiss  land  comes 
into  being  as  well  as  a  Swiss  jocoplc.  But  both  are  artificial  creations  and 
both  have  been  created  by  the  urgent  need  of  a  common  political  bond  felt 
by  lands  and  people  having  utterly  different  previous  histories.  Hence 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  Swiss  history  in  the  true  sense  must  start 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  political  connexion  of  the  lands  and  people  whom 
we  now  usually  call  Swiss.  In  other  words,  Swiss  history  is  really  the 
history  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  not  the  separate  histories  of  the 
various  lands  and  peoples  now  included  in  it.  The  historical  importance 
of  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss  people  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  form  the  Swiss 
confederation.  The  local  histories  of  the  several  districts  which  now 
form  the  Swiss  confederation  should  engage  the  attention  of  a  Siciss  his- 
torian only  in  so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  true  subject  of  his  studies 
— the  Swiss  league  or  confederation  itself.  Till  recent  times  this  rather 
obvious  consideration  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  influence  with 
writers  on  Swiss  history.  As  a  rule,  after  a  very  confusing  series  of  dis- 
sertations on  the  early  history  of  various  widely  separated  districts,  a 
short  notice  was  given  of  how  they  came  together,  the  successive  stages 
of  advance  being  often  only  to  be  ascertained  from  a  table  of  dates,  and 
then  the  interminable  series  of  local  histories  began  again,  and  went  on 
till  modern  times.  Here  and  there  one  caught  sight  of  some  common  tie 
between  all  these  regions,  but  frequently  one  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
certain  events  did  happen  and  why  certain  others  did  not.  But  nowadays 
the  truer  method  of  writing  Swiss  history  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted,  and  is  that  of  Mr.  McCrackan's  book,  while  the  older  and  con- 
fusing scheme  is  that  on  which  Mr.  Baker's  larger  volume  is  based.  These 
two  works  thus  represent  what  may  be  called  the  new  and  the  old  school 
of  Swiss  histories. 

For  many  years  the  lack  of  a  fairly  good  Swiss  history  in  English  has 
been  keenly  felt,  especially  by  students  interested  in  the  history  of  Central 
Europe.  But,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  volume  in  the  '  Story  of 
the  Nations  '  series  (and  that  was  unsatisfactory  in  many  respects),  there 
was  no  professed  Swiss  history,  in  w^hicli  the  results  of  the  researches  of 
Swiss  historical  scholars  for  the  past  sixty  years  were  set  forth  in  English, 
since  my  article  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  which  has  received  so 
much  unmerited  praise,  was  a  mere  sketch.  But  now  at  last  two  modern 
and  substantial  Swiss  histories  in  English  exist,  both  more  or  less  up  to  the 
latest  lights,  but  representing,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  diff'erent 
aspects  of  the  subject.  Mr.  McCrackan  writes  the  history  of  the  Swiss 
republic,  while  Mr.  Baker  writes  that  of  the  Swiss  people.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  methods  is  well  seen  in  the  treatment  of  what  I  may 
call  the  pre- Swiss  period  of  Swiss  history.  Mr.  McCrackan  boldly 
entitles  his  first  book  *  Switzerland  before  the  Founding  of  the  Confede- 
ration,' a  description  which  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible,  though 
I  wish  he  had  named  this  section  an  'Introduction.'  In  fifty-three 
pages  he  traces  concisely,  but  clearly,  the  story  of  the  various  lands 
and  peoples  later  included  in  Switzerland,  from  the  lake-dwellers  to 
1291,  the  date  of  the  first  league.  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes    no    less   than  seven  chapters,   covering    118  pages,    to  narrate 
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the  events  of  the  same  period  in  what  I  regret  to  say  seems  to  me  a  most 
confusing  and  perverse  manner.  And  I  must  confess  that  when,  after 
wearily  wandering  through  this  tangled  Unvald,  I  found  the  following 
passage  (p.  118),  describing  the  state  of  things  just  before  1291,  I  very 
nearly  resolved  never  to  look  at  the  book  again  :  *  Switzerland  was  now 
but  a  small  dependence  of  the  vast  and  powerful  German  empire,  under 
the  government  of  a  number  of  sub-rulers  :  but  the  time  w^as  rapidly 
approaching  when,  by  the  heroism  of  her  people,  she  would  cast  off  the 
foreign  yoke  and  secure  her  national  independence  and  freedom.'  There 
would  thus  seem,  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Baker's  reading  of  medieval  history,  to 
have  been,  before  1291,  a  Swiss  land  and  a  Swiss  people,  and  a  German 
empire,  and  a  Swiss  nation  enslaved  by  that  German  empire  which  was 
a  foreign  power.  Seriously  speaking,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  heap 
together  a  more  erroneous  and  misleading  set  of  '  things  that  might  (or 
might  not)  have  happened.' 

Mr.  McCrackan  gives  us  in  book  ii.  an  excellent  account  of  the  heroic 
age  of  Swiss  history,  when  the  confederation  included  but  eight  cantons, 
and  in  book  iii.  narrates  the  succession  of  events  from  about  1400  to  the 
battle  of  Marignano.  In  book  iv.  the  Swiss  Reformation  is  discussed,  and 
a  commendably  brief  account  given  of  the  wretched  period  before  the 
'  regeneration '  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  McCrackan  is  thus  able 
to  devote  considerable  space  (his  book  v.)  to  '  The  Modern  Confederation.' 
In  this  way  he  has  divided  up  his  matter  clearly  and  logically,  a  point  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  such  a  complicated  story.  The  execution  of  this 
scheme  is  remarkably  good,  though  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  quite  free 
from  faults.  Mr.  McCrackan  has  not  merely  read,  but  digested,  and  under- 
stood, the  best  w^orks  in  all  tongues  on  all  branches  of  Swiss  history, 
though  his  list  at  the  end  of  his  volume  is  by  no  means  perfect  even  as  a 
select  list,  and  now  and  then  I  am  inclined  to  grumble  at  his  treatment 
of  particular  bits,  e.g.  the  slight  attention  paid  to  the  history  of  the 
Grisons,  the  lack  of  any  clear  account  of  the  relations  of  the  various 
members  of  the  league  to  each  other  and  to  the  '  aUied  '  and  *  subject ' 
districts  (though  Oechsli's  great  article  in  the  1888  Jahrbuch  fur  Schweiz. 
Geschichte  would  have  been  available),  the  want  of  a  map  of  the  con- 
federation between  1291  and  1798  (without  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  follow 
the  course  of  events).  But  Mr.  McCrackan  has  made  the  subject  his 
own  in  a  fashion  such  as  few  foreigners  have  ever  done  before  him,  partly, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  because  he  is  an  American,  and  can  thus  grasp, 
easily  and  naturally,  the  real  nature  of  a  federal  state.  In  various  parts 
of  his  book  we  find,  too,  evidence  that  the  author  has  not  merely  read  Swiss 
books,  but  knows  his  Switzerland  well ;  witness  his  account  of  Morgarten, 
which  shows  that  he  had  visited  the  spot,  and  there  are  many  other  cases 
of  the  same  kind.  This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  two  little  volumes 
entitled  '  Romance  and  Teutonic  Switzerland.'  They  contain  charm- 
ing descriptions  of  many  historical  spots  in  Switzerland,  visited  as  such 
by  the  author  as  part  of  his  studies  preparatory  to  writing  his  history.  I 
am  very  glad  to  learn  that  an  edition  for  use  on  the  spot  has  been 
issued  by  M.  Georg,  of  Bale,  and  intending  Swiss  travellers  would 
do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  these  dainty  little  volumes,  handy  and 
well  printed  ^s  the^jr  g^re,     They  will  thus  be  convinced  that  there  is  much 
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worth  seeing  in  Switzerland  besides  lakes  and  mountains,  and  some  may 
be  lured  on  to  peruse  Mr.  McCrackan's  history,  and  so  gain  an  accurate  idea 
of  how  '  Switzerland  '  came  into  being,  of  the  reasons  why  it  gradually 
enlarged  its  borders,  and  of  its  actual  political  condition,  for  Mr.  McCrackan 
does  not  give  us  much  social  and  literary  history.  Yet,  all  things 
considered,  his  history  seems  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  best  Swiss  history 
ever  yet  published,  or  likely  to  be  published,  in  English. 

It  is  somev/hat  of  a  trial  to  turn  from  Mr.  McCrackan's  work  to  that 
of  Mr.  Baker.  I  have  explained  above  that  I  consider  Mr.  Baker's  book 
to  be  based  on  a  wrong  scheme  altogether.  This  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  as  we  advance  in  our  examination  of  the  volume.  It  is  terribly 
diffuse,  particularly  in  the  Ecformation  and  modern  portions  of  the 
story,  while  the  writer  has  an  aggravating  habit  of  quoting  verbatim  from 
many  of  his  predecessors,  thus  making  his  work  in  i^arts  a  sort  of  patch- 
work. Mr.  Baker,  too,  never  gives  us  any  list  of  the  authorities  he  has 
consulted,  and  judging  from  his  quotations  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  he  has  scarcely  even  heard  of  the  modern  Swiss  histories  in  German. 
Planta,  Larden,  Coxe,  Johannes  von  Miiller,  Daguet,  such  are  the  chief 
names  one  encounters  on  turning  over  his  pages.  I  should  be  very  un- 
grateful indeed  if  I  were  to  blame  him  for  making  large  excerpts  (fully  ac- 
knowledged in  very  flattering  terms)  from  my  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ' 
article  ;  but  Mr.  Baker  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  since 
it  was  issued  in  1887  much  has  been  written  on  Swiss  history,  so  that  my 
sketch  stands  in  considerable  need  of  being  retouched  and  brought  up  to 
date.  It  is  a  small  matter  that  on  p.  127  Mr.  Baker  has  attributed  to  me 
(by  misplacing  his  quotation  marks)  words  which  do  not  occur  in  my 
article,  but  I  do  humbly  though  most  emphatically  protest  against  being 
made  to  spell  Schwyz  in  the  eccentric  fashion  adopted  by  Mr.  Baker 
throughout  his  book,  viz.  '  Schwyx.'  This  misspelling  of  names  is, 
indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  this  well  got- 
up  volume,  and  mistakes  of  the  kind  occur  so  persistently  and  so  fre- 
quently that  they  cannot  be  called  misprints.  There  are,  too,  many  slips 
which  betray  great  carelessness,  some  of  them  even  suggesting  a  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Baker  has  ever  travelled  much  in  Switzerland — e.g.  the 
really  amazing  confusion  of  the  Val  Leventina  with  the  Val  Tellina  on 
p.  184  (twice),  though  the  latter  valley  is  correctly  described  on  p.  312  ;  the 
odd  belief  in  the  long-exploded  theory  of  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hasli  (p.  136)  ;  the  description  (p.  238)  of  ZAvingli's  birth- 
place as  *  Wildhausen,  high  above  the  Lake  of  Ziirich,'  whereas  Wildhaus 
overlooks  part  of  the  Rhine  valley  between  Sargans  and  the  Lake  of 
Constance ;  the  bewildering  phrase  on  p.  300  that  Graubiinden  is 
'  geographically  a  portion  of  Switzerland  ;  '  the  hitherto  unknown  sect  of 
the  '  Waldensees  '  (p.  336  and  in  the  index),  which  is  probably  that  of  the 
*  Waldenses,'  &c.  The  best  bit  of  Mr.  Baker's  account  of  the  Tell  legend 
is  quoted  (without  the  name  of  the  author)  from  Mr.  McCrackan,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Baker's  sketch  of  Graubiinden  history  is  far  better 
than  that  given  by  Mr.  McCrackan.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  vote  of  the 
present  writer  would  certainly  be  cast  in  favour  of  Mr.  McCrackan's  book 
as  against  that  of  Mr.  Baker.  Armed  with  Mr.  McCrackan's  book  for 
the  political  side  of  Swiss  history,  and  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Vincent's  '  State 
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and  Federal  Government  of  Switzerland '  (loublished  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1891),  the  English  student  of  Swiss  matters  will 
be  very  well  equipped,  though  for  social  and  literary  history  he  must  still 
refer  to  the  works  of  Dandliker  and  Daguet,  of  Kossel,  Godet,  and 
Bachtold. 

The  last  book  on  my  list  is  a  monograph  on  the  great  Tell  question, 
and  derives  most  of  its  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  officially 
published  by  the  government  of  Uri  on  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
fine  statue  of  Tell  at  Altdorf  in  August  1895.  It  is,  therefore,  of  course 
a  defence  of  the  Tell  legend,  and  probably  the  very  best  defence  that  has 
ever  been  made.  Professor  Gisler  has  read  almost  everything  that  has  been 
published  on  the  subject,  and  is  a  trained  historian.  Hence,  if  he  fails 
to  convince  other  historical  students,  it  will  be  because  no  real  defence  of 
the  legend  is  possible. 

After  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  attack  on  the 
legend  (from  which  I  learn  with  joy  that  I  possess  one  of  the  very  few 
original  copies  of  Freudenberger's  1760  pamphlet  which  escaped  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  in  Uri  and  at  Bern)  the  author 
proceeds  to  make  his  '  apology.'  Apart  from  his  exposure  of  the  mistakes 
and  contradictions  of  many  of  the  writers  against  the  legend,  Professor 
Gisler's  work  falls  naturally  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  he  considers  the 
question  whether  the  alleged  deeds  of  the  wicked  bailiffs  in  the  forest 
cantons  are  consistent  with  the  authentic  history  as  we  know  it  from 
charters,  &c.,  for  of  course,  unluckily,  there  is  no  continuous  chronicle  to 
which  either  side  can  appeal.  Now  in  this  part  of  his  book  the  writer 
seems  to  me  to  have  entirely  failed  to  prove  his  case,  and  to  have  an 
uneasy  consciousness  that  he  has  not  done  so.  At  the  very  most  he 
proves  that  there  is  here  and  there  room  for  the  alleged  atrocities,  but  he 
brings  no  new  evidence  to  prove  that  these  really  did  occur,  and,  though 
always  ingenious,  yet  he  seems  to  me  singularly  unconvincing  in  explain- 
ing both  the  silence  and  the  contradictions  of  the  authorities  to  which 
he  appeals.  As  is  obvious  the  charters  themselves  do  not  give  a  com- 
l-tlcte  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  forest  cantons  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  so  that  there  are 
many  gaps  in  our  knowledge,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prove  conclusively 
that  these  deeds  did  not  /lajpjjcTz, ^though  the  political  and  social  conditions 
are  all  against  them,  while  on  his  side  Professor  Gisler  cannot  prove  that 
they  did  hajJj^en.     It  is  all  a  question  of  possibilities,  not  of  proofs. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  defence  of  the  existence 
of  Tell,  and  of  his  share  in  the  freeing  of  the  cantons  from  the  Austrian 
yoke.  Professor  Gisler  is  exceedingly  candid,  and  deserves  great  credit 
for  daring  to  discard  old  weapons  which  harm  the  wielder  rather  than  the 
person  assailed,  and  for  concentrating  his  efforts  on  the  really  important 
points  of  the  controversy.  He  explains  that  he  does  not  consider  the' 
tradition  in  any  of  the  forms  it  has  assumed  since  the  fifteenth  century 
(p.  47).  He  frankly  admits  all  the  forgeries  in  the  registers  at  Attinghausen 
and  at  Schattdorf,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  name  '  Tell '  from  any 
baptismal  or  burial  register  in  Uri  (p.  126)  ;  he  abandons  all  the  traditional 
dates  assigned  for  the  various  events,  holding  that  the  only  possible  date  is 
the  time  just  before  or  after  the  murder  of  Albert  of  Habsburg  on  1  May 
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1303  (pp.  106,  103) ;  he  throws  over  both  Tsshudi  and  Johannes  von 
Miiller  (pp.  109,  156),  and  he  alludes  with  hardly  concealed  contempt  to 
the  famous  document  purporting  to  give  the  proceedings  of  an  Uri  Lands- 
gemeinde  on  7  May  1387  ordering  an  annual  sermon  to  be  preached  at 
Biirglen,  where  was  the  house  of  Tell  (pp.  xii,  136).  Professor  Gisler  even 
ventures  to  write  of  the  incident  of  the  shooting  by  Tell  of  the  apple  from  his 
son's  head  as  an  *  ornamental  addition  '  to  the  tale  (p.  90),  and  '  as  supplying 
a  superfluous  reason  for  the  Tell  episode  '  (p.  185),  so  that, '  far  from  being 
the  principal  point,  the  shooting  of  the  apple  is  but  the  trimming  of  the 
garment'  (p.  186),  though  he  urges  (with  some  show  of  reason)  that  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  this  incident  in  other  lands  does  not  prove  that  ifc 
may  not  have  really  happened  in  the  case  of  Tell,  as  well  as  in  other 
cases  of  famous  marksmen  (p.  194). 

What,  then,  remains  of  the  Tell  story  ?  Professor  Gisler  holds  (p.  192) 
that  there  still  are  the  hat  on  a  pole,  the  refusal  of  Tell  to  do  obeisance  to 
it,  his  arrest,  the  sail  over  the  lake,  his  leap  from  the  boat  to  the  land, 
and  his  slaying  of  the  bailiff  near  Kiissnacht ;  he  also  thinks  that  no  con- 
clusive grounds  can  be  urged  against  calling  the  bailiff  Gessler  and  the 
marksman  William  Tell,  or  against  believing  that  a  famous  shot,  irritated 
beyond  measure  by  the  treatment  of  his  son,  seized  his  arms,  and  so  gave 
the  signal  for  the  rising  against  the  wicked  bailifts.  In  short,  our  author 
wishes  less  to  rescue  the  legend  in  itself  than  to  vindicate  for  Tell  and 
Uri  the  chief  share  in  the  rising  by  which  Austrian  oppression  was  finally 
thrown  off.  Now  the  overwhelming  evidence  against  all  the  details  which 
even  he  clings  to  is  well  known.  Our  author,  indeed,  points  out  the  weak 
points  in  the  armour  of  those  assailants  of  Tell  who  try  to  explain  the  whole 
story  as  a  myth,  or  as  simply  borrowed  from  northern  sources  ;  and  indeed 
this  is  not  difficult,  for  it  is  easier  to  demolish  than  to  build  up  again. 
But  then  Professor  Gisler  himself  offers  hardly  any  new  evidence  at  all  in 
favour  of  his  constructive  explanation.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  he  has 
produced  but  two  really  new  and  important  arguments  in  support  of  his 
position,  and  these  only  relate  to  two  of  the  Tell  chapels,  that  is  one  of 
the  minor  points  in  the  case  against  Tell.  He  has  proved  quite  con- 
clusively that  the  famous  Kiimmerniss  pilgrimages  from  and  to  Biirglen 
and  Steinen  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Tell,  as  the  images  of  that 
saint  have  always  been  kept  in  the  i^arish  churches  of  those  two  villages, 
and  not  in  the  so-called  Tell  chapel  at  Biirglen  or  the  Stauffacher  chapel 
at  Steinen  (pp.  131-4) ;  but  he  does  not  succeed  (in  my  opinion)  in  his 
explanation  that  the  pilgrimage  took  place  in  remembrance  of  Tell  and 
Stauffacher,  or  that  it  can  be  traced  with  certainty  further  back  than  the 
building  of  the  Tell  chapel  at  Biirglen  in  1582.  Again,  he  has  discovered 
a  mention  (which  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  before)  of  the  Tell 
chapel  at  the  Tellsplatte,  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  in  1504,  when  it  was 
seen  by  a  certain  Conrad  Pellikan  (a  theological  lecturer  at  the  Franciscan 
convent  at  Basel)  on  his  journey  from  Lucerne  to  Altdorf  in  attendance 
on  Cardinal  Raimund  of  Gurk.  This,  as  well  as  a  mention  in  the  Brenn- 
wald  chronicle,  and  an  old  woodcut,  makes  it  clear  that  the  Tellsplatte 
chapel  existed  before  the  days  of  Tschudi  (died  1572),  whose  mention  of  ib 
had  hitherto  been  the  earliest  known.  But  interesting  as  these  discoveries 
are,  they  affect  only  the  outworks  of  the  fortress,  and  do  not  shake  the 
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other,  and  more  conclusive,  bits  of  evidence.  These  force  a  sober-minded 
historian  reluctantly  to  withhold  all  belief  in  what  is  in  any  case  a  beau- 
tiful legend,  and  one  which  has  had  a  real  historical  importance  by  reason 
of  its  influence  in  arousing  and  maintaining  Swiss  patriotism.  Professor 
Gisler  has  done  the  very  utmost  to  convert  his  readers,  but  in  my  case  at 
least  he  has  only  succeeded  in  making  me  believe  that  where  so  acute  and 
industrious  a  writer  has  failed  no  one  else  is  likely  to  succeed  in  shaking 
my  firm  disbelief  in  the  Tell  story  as  history.        W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

Niccold  Machiavelli  e  i  suoi  tempi  illustrati  con  nuovi  documenti, 
Seconda  edizione,  riveduta  e  corretta  dall'  autore,  Pasquale  Villari. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.     (Milano :  Ulrico  Hoepli.    1895.) 

The  first  volume  of  Villari's  *  Life  of  Machiavelli '  appeared  in  1877,  and 
was  followed  by  the  remaining  two  volumes  in  1881  and  1882.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  that,  though  so  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  its  publication,  during  which  attention  has  been  un- 
remittingly devoted  to  Machiavellian  studies,  no  essential  alterations  have 
been  found  necessary  in  this  new  edition.  But,  though  substantially  a 
reprint,  the  whole  has  received  most  diligent  revision  ;  in  very  numerous 
instances  accuracy  has  been  obtained  by  the  change  of  a  word  or  a  sen- 
tence ;  minute  errors  have  been  rectified,  recent  publications  criticised,  and 
some  new  documents  appended. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  here  to  reopen  discussion  of  the  general 
features  of  Villari's  work,  or  of  the  wider  questions  of  Machiavellian 
exegesis.  Attention  may  be  directed  to  a  few  novel  points  and  debat- 
able issues,  which,  though  of  subordinate  interest,  have  some  value  to 
special  students.  The  first  volume  contains  fewer  and  less  important 
modifications  than  the  second.  In  a  note  on  p.  457  there  is  a  short 
criticism  of  a  speech  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  Alexander  VI's 
death,  and  published  in  the  English  Histoeical  Review  for  April 
1892.  Villari  rightly  holds  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  modify 
in  any  particular  the  unfavourable  judgment  generally  passed  on  the 
Borgias.  But  it  possesses  some  real  value  as  corroborative  evidence  of  their 
abilities,  which  have  been  less  emphasised  by  modern  writers  than  their 
crimes ;  it  was  because  Cesare  Borgia  damned  himself  intelligently  that 
Machiavelli  admired  him.  The  moral  questions  involved  have  so  long 
monopolised  discussion  that  it  is  well  to  insist  upon  what  was,  for  con- 
temporaries, of  greater  moment  than  right  and  wrong.  And  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  now  without  misapprehension,  because  the  ethical  verdict  has 
been  finally  pronounced. 

In  the  second  volume  the  question  of  the  literary  sources  of  Machia- 
velli's  works  receives  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  discussion.  While  still 
rejecting,  with  abundant  reason,  the  theories  of  Triantafillis,  Villari  now 
writes  that  Machiavelli's  indebtedness  to  ancient  authors  is,  in  the 
'  Principe  '  and  *  Discorsi,'  so  great  die  non  si  into,  io  credo,  respingere  del 
tiUto  Vipotesi  di  coloro,  i  quali  dissero  die  fra  i  suoi  lihri  dovette  avere  una 
qualche  compilazione  erudita,  a  noi  finora  ignota,  in  cui  piit  facilmente 
trovava  quello  die  poteva  servire  al  suo  scopo.  This  view  may  ultimately 
prove  correct :  the  use  of  au  epitome  or  digest  of  examples  from  ancient 
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history  may  have  supplemented,  though  it  did  not  exclude,  independent 
study  of  classical  writers.  The  hypothesis  is  rendered  in  some  degree 
more  probable  by  the  fact,  apparently  unnoticed  hitherto,  that  in  com- 
posing the  *  Arte  della  Guerra  '  Machiavelli  did  use  a  compilation  of  this 
kind,  and,  while  following  Vegetius  in  the  main  outlines  of  his  work 
and  in  many  details,  borrowed  his  examples  mainly  from  Frontinus.  Now 
the '  Strategemata '  ^  of  Frontinus  form  precisely  the  kind  of  epitome  Villari 
suggests  :  Machiavelli  appropriated  many  pages  of  it,  without  scruple 
and  without  criticism,  even  repeating  blunders  that  a  reference  to  Livy 
could  have  corrected,  and  carelessly  miscopying.  This  fact  can  be 
easily  established,  and  the  name  of  Frontinus  must  therefore  be  added 
to  the  list  of  authors  given  by  Villari. ^  Another  omission  is  Pliny  the 
elder,  who  is  mentioned  in  '  1st.  Fior.'  book  ii.^  And  it  could  be  shown, 
with  much  probabiUty,  that  Machiavelli  knew  something  of  Aulus 
Gellius. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  men  of  the  stamp  of  Frontinus,  Vegetius,  or 
even  Herodian  that  Machiavelli  is  intellectually  affihated,  and  Villari 
justly  observes  (vol.  ii.  p.  283)  that  imitations  of  words  and  phrases  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  adoption  or  adaptation  of  doctrines 
and  ideas.  It  has  been  recently  suggested  that,  in  this  connexion,  the 
commentators,  though  correctly  estimating  the  influence  of  Aristotle, 
Tacitus,  and  others,  have  not  duly  emphasised  the  connexion  between 
Machiavelli  and  Thucydides.  An  English  writer  has,  indeed,  called 
Machiavelli  the  '  Thucydides  of  Italy,'  and  attention  has  been  inci- 
dentally drawn  to  the  resemblance  by  several  foreign  critics  ;  but  no 
one  writing  ex  iwofesso  of  Machiavelli  has  enlarged  upon  the  point,  and 
Villari  barely  notes  it.  There  are  not  many  direct  references  to  Thucy- 
dides in  Machiavelli' s  writings,  but  there  is  a  real  similarity  between  some 
of  their  fundamental  postulates,  and  their  views  of  history  are  controlled 
by  substantially  the  same  conceptions  of  human  nature.  Both  alike 
referred  events  more  to  passions  that  are  permanent  than  to  ideas  that 
are  progressive.  Beyond  this  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  go ;  accidental 
analogy  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  deliberate  imitation  ;  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  latest  and  most  cautious  critic  of  Thucydides  has  sum- 
marised some  aspects  of  his  thought  in  words  almost  identical  with 
those  which  have  been  often  employed  about  Machiavelli. 

He  has  no  philosophy  of  history  beyond  the  belief  that  human  nature  is 
always  much  the  same,  and  that  therefore  what  has  happened  is  likely  to 
happen  again,  and  that  the  past,  if  accurately  recorded,  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  future. — He  is  reserved,  and  to  some  degree  hard  (a  truth  more  often  exagge- 
rated than  overlooked)  ;  he  is  the  very  reverse  of  sentimental ;  and  his  contempt 
for  weakness  or  miscalculation  or  plans  well  conceived  but  feebly  carried  out  is 
more  obvious  than  his  disapprobation  of  wrong- doing. — His  most  heartfelt 
conviction,  and  one  which  he  is  never  weary  of  expressing,  is  the  supreme 
value  of  rational  foresight.  .  .  .  Chance  (that  is,  the  operation  of  imknown 
causes)  is  strong,  the  future  is  hard  to  foresee,  hope  is  dangerous  :  we  must 
look  facts  in  the  face,  whether  we  like  them  or  not,  and  '  think  it  out.'  Such 
is  his  most  characteristic  utterance  about  human  things. 

^  See  lull  Frontini  Strategemato7i  lihi  qnattuor,  edited  by  G.  Gundermann, 
(Lipsiae:  Teubner,  1888.) 

2  Yoi,  II  p^  335^  jiQjg  1^  3  Qjj^j.^^ «  Italia,'  1813,  vol.  i.  p.  64, 
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It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  to  guess  oiihand  to  which  of 
the  two  authors  these  passages  referred. 

The  chapter  which  deals  with  the  criticism  of  the  *  Prince '  has  been 
considerably   augmented,  but  is  still    less  perfect  than  the  rest  of  the 
work.     In  so  large  a  subject  inconsistency  becomes  a  virtue,  for  fresh 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  and  sounder  estimates  of   familiar  facts  in- 
volve almost  necessarily  a  continual  readjustment  of  individual  opinion. 
Moreover,    what  one   writer   would  include   another    would   inevitably 
reject.     In  Villari's  account  there  are  striking,  though  probably  deUberate, 
omissions,   some   insufficient  notices,   and   a   few    dubious  conclusions. 
Modern  criticism,  largely  the  record   of  private  views,   is  described  at 
length ;  earlier  writers,  who  often  spoke  for  others  besides  themselves, 
are  briefly  dismissed.     It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  deficiencies  which 
still  exist,  even  after  Mohl  and  Tommasini,  are  here  made  good.     The 
received  accounts  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  critics  need  to  be 
revised  and  supplemented  in  many  particulars.     Their  abilities  have  been 
underrated,  no  less  than  the  variety  of  their  arguments,  and  even  the 
diversity  of  their  aims.     Though  there  is  some  unavoidable  resemblance 
between  exponents  of    similar  schools  of  thought  or   members  of   the 
same  branch  of  the  church,  yet  on  the  whole  the  attack  as  well  as  the 
defence  of  Machiavelli  was  conducted  with  more  method  and  with  less 
repetition  and  incoherence  than  is  usually  recognised.     Furthermore,  in 
every  work  hitherto  published  upon  the  subject  the  writings  of  certain 
critics  have  been  either  incorrectly  or  inadequately  described.     This  has 
been  due  partly  to  the  rarity  of  their  works,  partly  to  the  habit  of  repeti- 
tion.    Thus,  c.^.,  the  traditional  account  of  Catharinus,  whose  invective 
was  quoted  in  extenso  by  one  of  Baldelli's  contemporary  critics,  requires 
to  be   amended.     Muzio,  who   surmised  the  danger  latent  in  the  new 
appeal  to  an  authority  elicited,  independently  of  God,  from  history  and 
experience,   is  generally  neglected.      Campanella's  '  Atheismus  Trium- 
phatus  '  is  usually  discarded,  as  by  Villari,  in  favour  of  works  in  this 
connexion  less  important.     Hume's  '  Apologia  BasiUca '  is  known  only 
by  report.     Lucchesini's   work,  favourably  reviewed  on   its   appearance, 
seems  to  be  known  at  first  hand  to  no  writer  who  has  in  this  century 
dealt  ex  jJf'ofesso  with  Machiavelli.     Moreover  English  critics,  with  a 
few  obvious  exceptions,  have  been  almost  wholly  ignored,  though  there 
is  no  real  break  in  the  line  of  English  criticism  from  Pole  and  White- 
horne  to  Macaulay  and  Hallam,  and  the  influence  of  Machiavelli  upon 
the  course  of  English  political   thought   has  been  not   inconsiderable, 
affecting  for  generations  practical  politicians,  theorists,  theological  con- 
troversialists, and  a  larger,  but  less  important,  body  of  party  pamphleteers. 
Again,  some  misapprehension  still  exists  about  the  relations  of  the  Jesuits 
to  Machiavelli.      It   is  scarcely   correct   to   write,  as   Villari  does,  La 
hattaglia  regolare  fu  intrapresa  clai  gestiiti.   No  Jesuit  attacked  Machia- 
velli until  opinion  had  already  been  turned  against  him  by  other  writers 
and  by  the  prohibition  in  the  Index.  They  were  at  no  time  the  weightiest 
or  most  influential  of  his   opponents.     Their  supremacy  was  displayed 
chiefly  in  the  arts  of  petty  calumny  ;  the  Ingolstadt  bonfire  of  1615 — not 
the   only  one — reported  on   the   authority  of  Scioppius  in  a    work  lie 
finished  in  1619,  is  suggestive  of  their  usual  methods.     Neither  Possevin 
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nor  his  more  prolix  followers  carried  much  weight,  but  the  common 
opinion  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  scandals  which,  with  one  ex- 
ception, may  be  traced  back  to  Jesuit  sources.  The  Jesuit  and  the 
Machiavellian  were  identified  totidem  verbis,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  before  Butler  wrote.  If  these  matters  and  many  others  of 
similar  character  are  not  fully  discussed  by  Villari,  it  is  because  he  has 
been  mainly  concerned  to  narrate  the  life  of  Macbiavelli,  and  to  give  an 
exposition  of  his  works.  This  he  has  done  better  than  any  one  else  ;  he 
is  less  interested  to  trace  the  progress  of  Machiavellian  ideas  through 
the  centuries,  or  to  assess  their  value  as  indications  and  forecasts  of  the 
converging  temper  of  political  thought  and  speculation.  The  history  of 
Machiavellism  still  remains  to  be  written.  L.  Arthuk  Burd. 


The  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  Latin,  from  the  Edition  of  March 

1518,  and  in  English,  from  the  First  Edition  of  Ealph  Robynson's 

Translation  in  1551.  With  Additional  Translations,  Introduction,  and 

^  Notes.     By  J.  H.  Lupton,  B.D.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1895.) 

Thomas  Morus  Utopia.  Herausgegeben  von  Victor  Michels  mid  Theo- 
bald ZiEGLER.     (Berlin :  Weidmann'sche  Buchhandlung.     1895.) 

Lovers  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  students  of  English  literature  are  alike 
indebted  to  Mr.  Lupton  for  his  very  handsome  and  scholarly  edition 
of  the  '  Utopia.'  Mr.  Lupton  prints  the  original  work  with  Robynson's 
translation  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  text  of  the  former  is  taken 
from  Froben's  edition,  published  at  Basle  in  1518,  but  everything  con- 
tained in  the  original  edition  of  151G  is  supplied  as  well,  except  the  letter 
and  verses  of  John  Paludanus,  which  Erasmus  suggested  might  be  sup- 
pressed, and  which  cannot  certainly  have  much  value  for  the  modern 
reader.  The  editor  has  also  included  the  letter  of  Bud?eus  to  Lupset 
prefixed  to  the  edition  printed  by  the  latter  at  Paris  a  few  months  before 
Froben's  edition  appeared.  He  has,  further,  given  reduced  facsimiles  of 
the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1518,  the  woodcut  of  the  Utopian  alphabet, 
and  the  map  of  the  island  of  Utopia.  As  to  Robynson's  translation,  it  is 
reprinted  now  from  the  first  edition,  that  of  1551,  with  all  the  various 
readings  of  the  second  and  a  reduced  facsimile  of  the  original  title-page. 
The  two  German  editors,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  edition  has  appeared 
simultaneously  with  that  of  Mr.  Lupton,  have  reprinted  the  *  Utopia '  in 
the  Latin  only,  and  from  the  editio  princeps,  noting  the  various  readings 
by  themselves.  They  likewise  have  reproduced  in  facsimile,  from  the 
edition  they  have  followed,  the  woodcuts  of  the  island  of  Utopia  and  of 
the  Utopian  alphabet.  The  work  forms  a  little  handy  volume  for  the  coat 
pocket ;  the  editing  seems  to  be  very  careful,  and  the  introduction  contains 
a  concise  life  of  More,  some  remarks  on  the  contents  and  significance  of 
the  *  Utopia,'  and  an  excellent  bibliography  of  the  different  editions,  by 
which,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  Mr.  Lupton  may  find  that  the  first 
edition  was  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year  1516,  and  not,  as  he,  with 
others,  supposes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  At  least  Lord 
Mountjoy  at  Tournay  had  already  received  a  copy  from  Erasmus  by  4  Jan. 
We  congratulate  the  German  public  on  possessing  such  an  admirable 
edition  of  the  work  as  this  of  Herren  Victor  Michels  and  Theobald  Ziegler. 

VOL.    XI. — NO.   XLII.  B  B 
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But  the  more  elaborate  work  of  our  own  countryman  naturally  deserves 
from  us  more  ample  recognition.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  accidental 
blunders,  which  have  already  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  Mr.  Lupton's 
editing  seems  to  be  thorough  and  careful.  The  footnotes,  glossary,  and 
index  are  helpful  to  the  scholar.  The  same,  too,  may  be  said  of  the  intro- 
duction ;  and  yet  we .  feel  that  this  part  is  not  all  that  we  could  have  de- 
sired, and  one  or  two  of  the  footnotes,  besides,  are  a  little  unsatisfactory. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  we  should  not  expect  too  much  of  an  editor  who  has 
done  his  part  so  well  as  regards  the  different  texts.  For  the  *  Utopia  '  is 
a  difficult  book  to  interpret  to  a  nineteenth-century  student.  The  boun- 
dary between  jest  and  earnest  was  so  intentionally  vague  that  the  humour 
has  often  been  taken  seriously  in  part,  while  the  deep  underlying  serious- 
ness— only  half  appreciated  even  at  the  time — requires  in  our  day  careful 
historic  study  to  make  it  manifest.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  whole 
political  significance  of  the  book  had  been  generally  lost  sight  of  until 
Brewer  pointed  it  out  over  thirty  years  ago  in  the  introduction  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  Calendar  of  Henry  VIII's  State  Papers.  The  com- 
parison with  other  ideal  commonwealths  does  not  help  us  much.  Of 
course  Plato's  *  Republic '  was  glanced  at ;  but  the  hopelessness  of  Plato's 
suggestion  that  kings  should  be  governed  by  philosophy  (not  to  mention 
any  better  guide)  is  really  the  principal  theme  of  the  whole  story.  What 
was  the  use  of  offering  good  and  honest  counsel  to  the  scheming  princes 
of  Europe  in  an  age  of  Machiavellian  politics  ?  When  Raphael  Hythloday, 
who  in  this  speaks  most  undoubtedly  the  sentiments  of  More  himself, 
declining  to  enter  the  service  of  any  prince,  sets  forth  the  sort  of  projects 
that  might  at  that  moment  be  occupying  the  French  king's  council,  he 
is  not  drawing  upon  his  imagination  at  all.  He  gives  a  catalogue  of  dif- 
ferent schemes,  all  of  which,  we  know  from  the  most  positive  evidence, 
actually  were  in  contemplation,  though  now,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
Mr.  Lupton  has  mistaken  the  particular  subject  of  one  of  them.  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  not  the  pretender  to  the  English  crown  cherished  by  France 
of  whom  mention  is  made  by  Hythloday  (p.  84),  for  Warbeck  was  hanged 
in  1499,  and  Hythloday's  allusions  are  all  up  to  date.  Moreover  Warbeck 
would  never  have  been  called  by  More  '  some  peer  of  England  banished 
his  country ' — or  rather  '  some  exile  of  noble  birth,'  for  Robynson's  trans- 
lation is  too  definite  in  using  the  word  '  peer.'  It  was  Richard  de  la  Pole, 
whom  the  French  and  a  small  body  of  English  followers  called  duke  of 
Suffolk,  an  undoubted  scion  of  the  house  of  York,  whom  Francis  I  secretly 
encouraged,  though  under  the  treaties  with  England  he  had  been  banished 
from  France  just  a  year  before  by  Louis  XII,  and  was  accordingly  living 
just  outside  the  French  dominions  at  Metz,  in  Lorraine. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Lupton  seems  to  have  made  a  strange  historical 
blunder.  At  p.  Ixi  he  tells  us  that  More  *  saw  the  middle  class  rising 
into  power,  and  the  poor  made  still  poorer  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses.'  Mr.  Lupton  surely  knows  that  the  general  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries— even  the  first  of  the  two  great  suppressions  in 
Henry  VIII's  reign — did  not  begin  till  the  year  after  More's  death,  and 
his  remark  can  hardly  apply  to  the  few  houses  dissolved  by  Wolsey,  though 
even  they  were  suppressed  long  after  the  publication  of  the  '  Utopia.' 

A  full  interpretation  of  the  serious  meaning  of  the  book  would  demand 
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more  space  than  can  be  accorded  here,  even  if  the  present  writer's  powers 
were  altogether  equal  to  the  work.  It  would  be  a  picture  on  the  one 
hand  of  what  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  on  the  other  of  what  was  in 
the  mind  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  I  must  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  either 
topic.  But  one  point  seems  to  me  so  material  to  the  whole  subject  that 
I  may  be  allowed  here  to  indicate  it  in  the  briefest  possible  fashion. 
A  question  which  has  puzzled  many  besides  Mr.  Lupton  is  the  subject 
of  a  long  footnote  at  pp.  272-4.  It  is  whether  More's  sentiments 
touching  religious  toleration  as  expressed  in  the  *  Utopia '  were  consistent 
with  his  views  and  practice  in  later  life.  Mr.  Lupton,  while  willing  to 
credit  him  with  toleration  in  practice,  and  giving  full  weight  to  his 
own  disclaimer  of  having  actually  used  severity  towards  heretics,  does 
not  seem  to  understand  his  avowed  dislike  of  that  class  of  persons  and 
his  approval  of  the  severe  law^s  against  them.  Indeed,  he  does  not  seem 
to  understand  some  words  of  More  himself  reported  by  his  son-in-law 
Koper,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  expression  of  *  tolerant  principles,'  unlike 
that  feeling  of  hostility  to  heretics  which  he  distinctly  avowed  in  his  own 
epitaph,  though  in  reality  the  sentiment  is  precisely  the  same.  '  Troth  it 
is  indeed,  son  Eoper,'  said  More,  when  Eoper  had  spoken  highly  of  the 
happiness  of  England  in  having  '  so  catholic  a  prince  '  as  Henry  VIII, 
with  so  learned  a  clergy  and  so  sound  a  nobility,  '  that  no  heretic  durst 
show  his  face  ; ' 

and  yet,  son  Eoper,  I  pray  God  [said  he]  that  some  of  us,  as  high  as  we  seem  to 
sit  upon  the  mountains,  treading  heretics  under  our  feet  like  ants,  live  not  the 
day  when  we  gladly  would  wish  to  be  at  league  and  composition  with  them,  to  let 
them  have  their  churches  quietly  to  themselves,  so  that  they  would  be  contented 
to  let  us  have  ours  quietly  to  ourselves. 

Does  Mr.  Lupton  really  suppose  that  More  loved  the  prospect  he 
was  here  describing  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  dreaded  it,  and  would  gladly 
have  done  all  in  his  power  to  avert  it.  But  he  believed  the  course  the 
king  was  taking  in  throwing  off  subjection  to  Eome  would  give  the 
mastery  over  the  whole  kingdom  to  heretics,  and  that  catholics  would  be 
only  too  glad  if  they  could  entertain  a  hope  of  securing  toleration  for 
themselves  from  tJiem.  Eeligious  toleration,  in  truth,  as  we  understand  it 
now,  was  not  then  the  ideal  of  any  professed  Christians  whatever.  It 
was  not  the  ideal  of  Lollards  or  puritans  any  more  than  of  Eoman 
catholics  or  churchmen,  and  it  did  not  even  take  practical  shape  until 
the  middle  of  the  following  century.  It  existed,  as  yet,  only  in  Utopia  ; 
and  King  Utopus  himself,  though  he  saw  the  absurdity  of  one  man 
compelling  another  by  force  to  accept  his  own  belief,  saw  also  that  if  it 
cime  to  civil  strife  the  best  and  holiest  of  religions  would  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  vainest  and  the  most  superstitious  (p.  274).  This 
was  quite  Sir  Thomas  More's  feeling  ;  and  it  was  because  he  felt  this 
keenly  himself — nay,  because  he  was  by  nature  so  tolerant— that  he 
entertained  such  a  strong  dislike  to  heretics  who,  in  acts  and  deeds  as 
well  as  in  words,  were  quite  ready  to  outrage  the  most  cherished  beliefs 
of  the  community.  James  Gairdner. 
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Calendar  of  Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  Papers  relating  to  the  Nego- 
tiations heticeen  England  and  Spain.  Preserved  in  the  Archives  at 
Simancas,  Vienna,  Brussels,  and  elsewhere.  Vol.  VI.,  Part  II.,  Henry 
VIIL,  1542-1543.  Edited  by  Pascual  de  Gayangos.  (London  : 
H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1895.) 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  severely  criticised  the  editorial  work  of 
many  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  *  Calendar,'  and  of  the  first  part 
of  the  present  volume,  which  was  issued  in  1890.  Probably  Don  Pascual 
de  Gayangos  has  experienced  many  more  difficulties  than  we  are  at  all 
aware  of  i-n  producing  these  volumes.  But  the  long  time  he  has  devoted  to 
this  half- volume  has  not  been  the  means  of  saving  him  from  falling  into 
grievous  mistakes.  Not  only  are  there  many  more  errors  of  the  press  than  are 
noticed  in  the  column  of  errata  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  but  there  are  many 
other  faults  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  either  the  compositor  or  the 
corrector  of  the  press.  We  have  detected  so  many  mistakes  as  to  render 
us  suspicious  of  others  in  cases  where  there  is  any  difficulty  in  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  a  despatch,  and  to  induce  a  general  distrust  of  the 
editor's  accuracy.  An  instance  in  point  will  illustrate  what  we  mean. 
On  7  June  1542  Chapuys  says  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  *  I  wrote  in 
my  preceding  despatch,  dated  Easter  Eve,'  &c.  Now  Easter  Eve  fell  that 
year  on  8  April,  and  we  know  of  at  least  tv/o  letters  he  had  written  after 
that  date  and  before  his  present  letter,  so  that  either  the  words  '  my  pre- 
ceding despatch  '  mean  *  a  former  letter,'  or  else  perhaps  '  Easter  '  has  been 
written  by  mistake  for  'Pentecost,'  Whitsunday  falling  that  year  on  28  May. 
We  venture  to  suggest  this  explanation,  because  the  editor  of  these  papers 
has  in  previous  volumes  mistaken  Easter  for  both  Pentecost  and  Christmas, 
as  noticed  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Revieiv  for  January  1892.  And  even 
in  the  present  volume  he  has  twice  rendered  dar  las  Pascuas  and  buena 
Pasqua  as  offering  *  New  Year's  congratulations,'  although  in  one  of  the 
letters  there  precede  the  words  '  as  it  was  Christmas  Eve  the  pope  left 
the  room,'  followed  by  'the  bishop  of  Aquila  having  next  day  called  on 
the  pope  to  offer  him  New  Year's  congratulations.'  On  another  occasion 
he  speaks  of  the  interval  between  the  Saturday  after  Ascension  Day  and 
Easter  Eve,  meaning,  of  course,  Whitsun  Eve.  Less  puzzling,  though  not 
less  annoying,  is  the  repetition  in  different  parts  of  the  volumes  of  certain 
despatches,  which  are  not  only  identical  in  their  wording,  but  have  not 
even  the  poor  excuse  of  having  been  derived  from  a  different  source. 
Thus  an  undated  despatch  from  Eustace  Chapuys  to  the  emperor  is 
placed  (apparently  quite  correctly)  between  two  papers,  dated  respectively 
1  Oct.  and  3  Oct.  (p.  494)  ;  but  the  same  identical  document  appears 
again  on  p.  506,  between  two  other  letters  of  22  Oct.  and  24  Oct.,  where  it 
is  undoubtedly  in  its  wrong  place.  And  again  later,  on  p.  51G,  we  have, 
between  two  despatches  of  28  Oct.  and  29  Oct.,  a  letter  from  the  same 
person  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  which  repeats  almost  word  for  word  the 
same  intelligence,  and  which  must  have  been  written  on  the  same  day 
with  Chapuys's  despatch  to  the  emperor.  Neither  is  this  a  solitary 
instance.  On  4  July  and  10  July  1543  we  have  here  two  short  letters, 
which  appear  in  their  proper  places  on  pp.  426  and  428,  and  are  repeated 
in  the  appendix  at  pp.  557  8,  but  with  a  different  reference,  though  both 
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are  spoken  of  as  being  in  French  and  original.  Again,  in  the  introduction  at 
p.  xUv,  not  being  able  to  understand  the  expression  '  two  of  his  des- 
patches, dated  respectively  14  Dec.  1542,'  we  referred  to  the  single  date 
assigned,  and  found  no  document  in  the  volume  bearing  this  date,  and 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  two  despatches  alluded  to  are  duly 
chronicled  under  their  respective  dates,  14  Jan.  and  28  Feb.  1543. 

But  enough  of  fault-finding,  which  might  go  on  indefinitely.  The 
contents  of  this  concluding  part  of  vol.  vi.  of  the  Spanish  '  Calendar  '  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  diplomatic  arrangements,  preliminary  to  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  emperor  and  Henry  against 
the  French  king,  and  the  abortive  attempt  of  Pope  Paul  III  to  prevent 
and  hinder  that  alliance,  and  to  reconcile  the  emperor  and  Francis,  with  a 
view  to  ulterior  action  against  England,  as  well  as  to  unite  Christian 
princes  against  the  further  advance  of  the  dreaded  Turk.  The  aged  pope, 
now  about  75,  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Rome  to  Nice,  in  order  to 
patch  up  a  truce  of  ten  years  between  the  two  monarchs,  and  great  must 
have  been  his  disappointment  at  finding  all  his  efforts  had  been  ineffec- 
tual, after  what  appeared  to  be  a  general  reconciliation  between  Charles 
and  Francis.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  question  how  far  either  of 
them  was  to  blame  for  the  state  of  things  under  which  the  emperor's 
instructions  of  2  May  1542  were  issued  to  Eustace  Chapuys,  his 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Henry.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  murder  of 
Cesare  Fragoso  and  Antonio  Eincon,  the  circumstances  of  which  havo 
been  detailed  in  the  former  part  of  this  volume,  had  led  to  the  retaliation 
by  Francis  of  the  arrest  of  the  archbishop  of  Valencia,  the  natural  son  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  and  the  uncle  of  Charles,  and  that  a  manifest 
alteration  in  the  balance  of  power  of  the  great  potentates  of  Europe  was 
now  imminent.  The  king  of  England  had  been  extremely  uneasy  at  the 
apparent  reconciliation  of  Francis  and  the  emperor,  but  was  now  all  of  a 
sudden  become  of  considerable  importance,  both  parties  being  anxious  to 
secure  his  alliance,  or  at  least  his  neutrality,  in  the  event  of  open  war 
being  declared.  So  anxious  was  the  pope  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
catholic  church  that  he  actually  sent  off,  G  Aug.  1542,  two  cardinals, 
Contareni  to  the  emperor  and  Sadolet  to  the  court  of  France,  to  try  to 
unite  the  two  princes  ;  but  Charles  was  inexorable  and  absolutely  refu^:ed 
to  receive  the  papal  envoy,  who,  however,  died  before  he  could  reach  tlie 
emperor.  The  letter  which  the  pope  sent  on  16  Aug.  announced  the  death 
of  Contareni  and  the  substitution  of  the  bishop  of  Viseu  in  his  place  ;  but 
the  only  reception  the  bishop  met  with  was  in  the  words,  *  His  holiness  had 
better  declare  against  King  Francis,  who, besides  being  the  aggressor,  is  an 
open  adherent  and  ally  of  the  infidel  Turk.'  Notwithstandmg  the  rebuff 
the  pope  wrote  again  to  the  emperor  on  the  same  subject  on  12  Nov.  and 
20  Dec.  1542.  There  are  calendared  in  this  part  three  replies  of  the 
emperor  to  the  pope.  They  are  extremely  interesting,  being  written  in 
the  dignified  style  of  one  who  is  entirely  conscious  of  being  in  the  right, 
which  here  and  there  falls  a  little  short  of  the  deference  to  his  holiness 
which  Charles  habitually  exhibits.  Thus  in  the  letter  of  8  Oct.  he  says, 
*  If  your  holiness  is  so  anxious  for  peace,  why  not  begin  with  King  Francis  ? 
Persuade  him  to  relinquish  some  of  his  ambitious  projects,  keep  faith,  and 
not  invade  our  dominions,  as  he  has  done.'  This  letter,  which  bears  on  it  twice 
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the  date  of  8  Oct.,  is  entered  as  of  29  Sept.,  and  the  erroneous  date  is  re- 
peated in  the  table  of  contents.  In  another  letter  he  complains  somewhat 
bitterly  of  the  pope's  apparent  sanction  of  the  king  of  France  in  his  proceed- 
ings, the  truth  being  that  Paul  was  quite  secure  of  the  allegiance  of  the 
emperor  to  the  apostolic  see,  but  was  extremely  suspicious  of  the  attitude 
of  Francis  both  as  regards  his  relations  with  the  Turk  and  the  protestants 
of  Germany.  His  holiness  was  apprehensive  of  a  possible  separation  of  the 
Gallican  church  from  Rome,  following  the  bad  example  that  had  been  set 
by  England  in  this  matter.  And  so,  long  before  this  time  he  had 
written  to  f'rancis,  and  in  the  interests  of  peace  had  begged  him  to  treat 
about  a  marriage  between  Francis's  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with 
the  emperor's  daughter.  But  the  pope  was  equally  unsuccessful  here,  for 
Francis  was  still  at  that  time  negotiating,  or  at  least  pretending  to  nego- 
tiate, a  marriage  between  the  duke  and  the  princess  Mary  of  England, 
and  so  flatly  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal,  feeling  sure  that  the  pope's 
intention  was  to  prevent  and  impede,  with  the  emperor's  acquiescence,  the 
duke's  marriage  in  England.  This  last  piece  of  intelligence  appears  in 
an  intercepted  letter  from  the  court  of  France  to  Marillac,  the  French 
ambassador  in  London,  which  is  undated,  but  was  evidently  despatched 
in  May  1542.  It  does  not  appear  in  M.  Kaulek's  volume  of  the  French 
despatches,  and  was  probably  procured  by  Chapuys  from  Marillac' s  dis- 
honest servant,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  the  emperor  and  his  ambassador. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  rebuffs  the  pope  did  not  give  up  all  hope  of  a 
reconciliation  of  the  rival  monarchs  for  a  whole  year.  In  the  middle 
of  June  1548  he  persuaded  the  emperor  to  give  him  another  meeting. 
Accordingly  Charles,  who  was  at  Cremona  on  14  June,  went  towards 
Bassetto,  when  the  pope  with  thirteen  cardinals  cameout  to  meet  him  ; 
but  though  they  spent  two  or  three  days  together  nothing  came  of  the 
negotiations,  and  the  emperor  returned  to  Cremona  on  the  25th. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king  were  so  great  that  it  was  not  till  April 
1543  that  the  emperor  signed  it  at  Valladohd,  and  the  king  of  England  not  till 
a  few  weeks  later.  Nor  was  it  till  22  June  that  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Francis,  unless  he  should  comply  with  all  the  conditions  specified  in  the 
document,  was  placed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  hands  of  the  French  am- 
bassador. In  it  the  king  bitterly  reproaches  Francis  as  being  the  originator 
of  all  the  divisions  existing  in  Christendom,  and  then  proceeds  to  enume- 
rate all  his  own  personal  grievances  with  the  French  king,  concluding  with 
the  threat  that,  unless  all  his  and  the  emperor's  demands  are  complied  with 
within  twenty  days,  he  will  declare  war  both  by  sea  and  land,  from  which 
war  he  will  never  desist,  nor  in  any  wise  listen  to  proposals  of  peace  or 
truce,  without  the  consent  of  his  brother  the  emperor.  The  emperor's 
declaration  of  war,  which  is  much  to  the  same  effect,  with  several  other 
conditions  annexed,  was  presented  on  the  following  day  to  the  French 
ambassador  by  Chapuys  in  the  emperor's  name  ;  and  it  specially  charges 
the  French  king  with  his  friendly  dealings  with  the  Turk,  from  which  he 
is  called  to  refrain  and  desist,  recalling  all  ambassadors  and  agents  he 
keeps  residing  at  his  court  and  altogether  counting  him  as  an  enemy.  And 
this  concludes  with  the  same  assurance  conveyed  in  the  English  declara- 
tion, that  the  emperor  will  not  listen  to  any  proposals  of  peace  unless 
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he  has  tlie  consent  of  the  king  of  England  and  France,  his  good  brother 
and  perpetual  ally,  whose  quarrel  is  one  and  the  same  with  his  own.  The 
king  of  France,  however,  was  unwilling  to  take  this  for  a  final  determina- 
tion, and  after  the  twenty  days  had  expired  offered  to  send  a  noble  per- 
sonage to  England  to  discuss  matters  with  the  king,  whom  he  still  persists 
in  calling  his  friend.  But  preparations  for  the  war  with  France  had 
been  long  going  on,  and  had  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  This, 
however,  had  been  reimbursed,  as  we  learn  from  a  ciphered  despatch 
from  Chapuys  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  by  a  forced  contribution  from 
the  different  churches  of  the  country.  .  He  says  : — 

Orders  have  been  sent  throughout  his  kingdom  that  on  all  feast  days  parish 
priests  shall  set  forth  to  their  congregations  in  church  the  extreme  necessity  in 
which  Christendom  is  of  resisting  the  advance  of  the  Turk,  and  that  if  the 
people  of  England  were  formerly  so  prone  to  disburse  their  money  and  spend 
their  substance  for  certain  indulgences  and  papal  bulls  which  had  the  run  of  tho 
country,  and  the  profit  of  which  was  turned  to  a  very  bad  and  unhappy  use,  the 
more  readily  ought  they  now  to  bestow  their  alms  on  so  holy  and  deserving  a 
work  and  collect  them  in  the  parish  churches. 

Meanwhile  Francis  had  been  doing  his  best  to  secure*  the  pope  to  his 
side,  and,  as  that  seemed  gradually  to  become  more  hopeless,  began  to 
tamper  with  the  protestants  of  Germany ;  and  his  son  Charles,  duke  cf 
Orleans,  actually  sent  his  secretary,  Anthoine  Maillet,  to  the  landgrave  cf 
Hesse,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  other  German  princes  with  an  offer  of 
alliance,  defensive  and  offensive.  The  instructions  given  to  the  secretary 
are  somewhat  remarkable.  He  first  apologises  for  having  been  prevented 
from  allowing  the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  his  duchy  of  Orleans 
for  fear  of  offending  his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  the  dauphin,  as  well 
as  the  dread  he  entertained  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  he  had  at  length  determined  to  have  the  gospel  publicly 
preached  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  adding  his  firm  belief  that  the 
moment  the  king,  his  father,  sees  that  he  has  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
protestant  princes  arid  lords  he  cannot  fail  to  declare  also  his  zealous 
intentions  on  that  score.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  document  he  proceeds 
to  offer  the  protestant  princes  '  all  our  power  and  that  of  our  respected 
father,  who  has  duly  authorised  us  to  use  his  name,  and  who  agrees 
beforehand  to  anything  we  may  do  and  contract  for  the  welfare,  pro- 
sperity, and  liberty  of  Germany.'  This  is  dated  from  Reims,  8  Sept.; 
1543. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  attitude  of  the  pope  towards  the  two 
belligerents  is  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  volume.  No  doubt* 
his  holiness  was  very  desirous  of  conciliating  the  parties,  with  the  view  of 
opposing  a  united  front  of  Christians  against  the  Turkish  invaders.. 
But  Paul  III  is  not  altogether  disinterested  either  in  his  alliance  with  the 
emperor  or  in  his  unwillingness  to  denounce  Francis.  The  journey  to  Nice 
in  order  to  establish  the  ten  years'  truce  between  them  seems  somewhat 
like  a  bargain  when  looked  upon  in  connexion  with  the  marriage  of 
Ottavio  Farnese,  the  pope's  grandson,  with  the  emperor's  daughter,  the 
duchess  of  Florence,  and  even  now  the  exaltation  of  the  Farnese  family 
was  perhaps  paramount  to  all  other  considerations  of  policy  in  the  pope's 
mind.    And  amidst  all  the  dissensions  of  Christendom  and  all  apprehension 
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of  the  advance  of  the  Turks  his  holiness  was  not  ashamed  to  tamper  both 
with  the  emperor  and  Francis  separately,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
duchy  of  Milan  for  his  son.  In  Feb.  1543  he  is  accused  by  the  English 
ambassador  at  Venice  of  being  in  treaty  with  the  king  of  France  to 
obtain  the  duchy  of  Milan  for  one  of  his  grandsons,  and  of  favouring 
Francis's  undertaking  against  Florence.  Later  in  the  year  he  actually 
took  advantage  of  the  emperor's  want  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  by  offering  him  two  milHons  of  gold  in 
ready  money  if  he  would  agree  to  give  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  the 
duke  of  Camarino,  Ottavio  Farnese.  •  The  proposal  was  made  indirectly 
through  the  duke  of  Castro,  the  young  man's  father,  who,  when  he 
alleged  that  the  proposal  did  not  come  from  his  father,  the  pope,  was 
curtly  answered  by  the  emperor,  '  At  any  rate  it  must  have  been  with  his 
holiness's  knowledge.' 

The  volume  ends  with  the  copy  of  the  instructions  given  to  Ferrante 
Gonzaga,  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  the  intention  of  whose  mission  to  England 
was  to  hurry  on  the  preparations  for  war  with  France,  so  that  the  joint 
attack  on  France  might  be  made  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year. 
These  are  dated  7  Dec.  1543,  and  are  followed  by  secret  instructions  of 
13  Dec,  which  indicate  a  lurking  fear  in  the  emperor's  mind  that  Henry 
might  leave  him  in  the  lurch  if  troubles  with  Scotland  should  arise, 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  Francis  single-handed.  This  document  is 
followed  by  the  information,  given  by  Chapuys  to  the  governors  of  the 
Low  Countries,  that  the  king  cannot  be  ready  with  his  contingent  till 
June  30.  This  is  the  date  given  in  the  original  language  as  printed  in  a 
note.  But  surely  it  must  have  been  an  error  of  the  scribe  for  30  Jan. 
1544.  Nicholas  Pocock. 

GasjKird  von  Coligny  :  sein  Lebcn  unci  das  Frankrclch  seiner  Zeit.    Yon 
Ekich  Makcks.     (Stuttgart :  Cotta.     1892.) 

A  NOTICE  of  Professor  Marcks's  excellent  work  on  the  life  and  times  of  tbe 
great  Huguenot  noble  has  hitherto  been  deferred  in  anticipation  of  the 
issue  of  the  second  volume,  which  was  expected  to  follow  within  a  short 
time  of  the  issue  of  the  first.  As,  however,  Professor  Marcks  has  resigned 
his  position  at  Freiburg,  in  order  to  accept  the  more  arduous  professorship 
at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  the  second  volume  of  *  Coligny '  has  been, 
and  is,  delayed.  The  first  volume,  dealing  as  it  does  entirely  with  events 
before  the  great  religious  struggle  became  acute,  is  necessarily  of  less 
exciting  interest  than  the  second  volume  will  probably  be ;  but  in  it  a 
solid  and  learned  foundation  is  laid,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  all  future 
students  of  the  religious  problems  of  the  time.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  treats  of  Coligny 's  life  from  his  birth  to  the  year  1559,  when 
he  first  prominently  espoused  the  cause  of  reform,  the  other  giving  what 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  brilliant  descriptions  of  I'rance — 
social,  religious,  and  political— in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  which 
have  yet  been  written.  Professor  Marcks  has  not  made  use  of  much  abso- 
lutely new  material,  but  he  has  employed  with  good  effect  most  of  the 
already  known  authorities,  and  the  result  is  an  eminently  readable  and 
attractive  book.  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 
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Lc  Marechal  Franqois  dc  Sccpeaux  de  Vieillcville  ct  ses  Memoires. 
Par  I'Abbe  C.  Marchand.     (Paris.     1893.) 

There  must  be  few  students  of  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  who 
have  not  at  one  time  or  another,  especially  in  youth,  been  delighted 
by   one   of    the   many  adaptations,   translations,   and  variants   of    the 

*  Memoires  de  la  Vie  de  FranQois  de  Scepeaux,  Sire  de  Vieilleville,  composes 
par  Vincent  Carloix,  son  secretaire.'  It  is  written  with  admirable  t'ert;c  and 
verisimilitude.  It  has  furnished  local  colour  to  generations  of  romantic 
historians,  and  has  been  accepted  as  gospel  by  thousands  of  eager  students 
of  a  picturesque  period.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  a  reader  of  more  critical 
character  has  quibbled  over  a  date  or  an  event  which  somehow  did  not  fit 
in  with  accepted  historical  facts,  and  has  even  thrown  doubt  on  some  of  the 
main  incidents  of  the  book.     But  still  illusions  die  hard,  and  since  the 

*  Memoires  '  were  first  printed  in  1757  until  our  own  day  they  have  been 
popular.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  Abbe  Marchand,  with  an  industry 
almost  German  and  a  brilliancy  entirely  French,  to  make  mincemeat 
of  the  whole  performance  and  to  lay  bare  the  fact  that  the  book  is  a 
forgery.  The  *  Memoires  '  were  originally  published  by  a  learned  Jesuit 
historian.  Father  Griffet,  who  described  the  manuscript  as  being  in 
various  sixteenth-century  hands,  and  said  that  in  his  day  it  was  in 
the  chateau  of  Durtal,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  marshal's  family. 
It  is  certain  also  that  the  manuscript  had  been  seen  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before,  by  the  Dominican 
historian  Du  Paz,  and  had  been  quoted  by  several  writers  (Le  Laboureur 
amongst  others)  before  the  time  of  its  first  editor.  Many  inaccuracies 
were  pointed  out  in  the  book  by  the  Abbe  Garnier  soon  after  it 
appeared,  but  somehow  the  imposture  survived  his  strictures,  and  in 
course  of  time  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  somewhat  boastful  and  untrust- 
worthy, but  in  the  main  sincere,  account  given  of  a  great  man's  life  by 
his  faithful  servitor.  Now,  however,  the  publication  of  the  French, 
English,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  times 
has  enabled  the  Abbe  Marchand  to  demonstrate  that  the  '  Memoires  '  are 
a  tissue  of  romantic  absurdities.  The  Abbe,  indeed,  gives  excellent 
reasons  for  believing  that  although  Vieilleville  had  a  secretary  named 
Carloix  the  latter  was  not  the  author  of  the  manuscript, 

but  that  some  chaplain,  perhaps  a  nephew  of  secretary  Carloix,  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  his  young  masters  (the  great-grandchildren  of  Vieilleville), 
collected  the  stories  he  had  often  heard,  and  increased  them  with  his  personal 
recollections  and  by  the  aid  of  M.  d'Epinay's  library. 

The  manuscript  itself  has  been  lost,  but  M.  Marchand's  reasoning 
is  so  close,  and  his  confirmatory  proofs  so  many,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  admission  that  he  has  made  out  a  complete  case.  But  he  is 
not  content  to  destroy  only.  He  writes  a  very  painstaking  and  interesting 
life  of  marshal  de  Vieilleville,  upon  which  full  dependence  can  be  placed. 
Vieilleville  came  several  times  to  England  on  diplomatic  missions,  notably 
in  1551  and  1562 ;  he  was  governor  of  Metz  for  the  king  of  France,  was 
deep  in  the  confidence  of  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
conciliatory  party  took  an  active  part  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Huguenot 
troubles,  principally  as  a  negotiator.    M.  Marchand,  it  is  true,  has  stripped 
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liim  of  much  of  the  far-fetched  heroism  which  has  hitherto  unduly  draped 
him,  but  he  has  written  a  most  interesting  hfe  of  an  important  personage 
of  his  time,  and  Vieilleville  must  still  be  recognised  as  a  worthy  member 
of  the  party  which  tried  to  hold  a  middle  course  between  the  extreme  men 
on  both  sides,  like  Montmorenci  and  Castelnau,  and  indeed  like  the 
astute  queen  mother  herself.  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 


Social  England.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L. 
Vol.  IV.  *  From  the  Accession  of  James  I  to  the  Death  of  Anne.' 
(London :  Cassell  &  Co.    1895.) 

The  further  Dr.  Traill's  enterprise  advances  the  more  evident  it 
becomes  that  it  has  attained  but  moderate  success,  and  that  what  is  best 
in  the  book  is  often  due  to  writers  who,  like  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  make  no 
pretence  to  original  research,  but  content  themselves  with  putting  the 
results  of  research  conducted  by  others  in  a  striking  and  instructive 
form.  The  explanation  of  this  paradox  is  not  far  to  seek.  Dr.  Traill 
has  indeed  succeeded  in  collecting  a  highly  creditable  staff,  but  he  has 
forgotten  that  even  good  writers  cannot  be  expected  to  write  their  best 
to  order.  Any  one  who  sets  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  book,  or  even 
a  magazine  article  worth  reading,  chooses  his  subject  and  takes  pains  to 
master  it,  so  that  he  may  set  it  forth  in  the  most  convincing  form.  Even 
if  he  contents  himself  with  reviewing  another  man's  work,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  dwell  on  those  parts  of  it  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  to  leave  un- 
noticed those  which  do  not  come  within  his  own  knowledge.  It  is 
otherwise  when  the  editor  of  '  Social  England  '  applies  to  him  with  a 
demand  for  four  or  fourteen  pages,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  some  subject 
of  which  he  knows  a  good  deal,  but  of  which  he  does  not  know  enough  to 
entitle  him  to  pronounce  definitely  without  more  labour  than  he  is  in- 
clined to  give  to  a  subject  which,  after  all,  is  not  of  his  own  selection. 

If  there  is  any  one,  for  instance,  on  whom  we  could  rely  for  the 
military  history  of  the  civil  war,  if  only  he  were  writing  on  his  own 
account,  it  would  be  Mr.  Oman.  Yet  Mr.  Oman  omits  to  notice  the  com- 
paratively recent  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Fortescue  of  the  adoption  of  the 
red  uniform  by  the  new  model  army  at  its  first  appearance,  in  the 
field.  Mr.  Oman's  omissions  are,  however,  slight  indeed  in  comparison 
with  the  ignorance  of  Mr,  Laird  Clowes  on  the  naval  history  of  the  first 
Dutch  war.  He  pronounces,  indeed,  that  if  we  have  had  any  ad- 
mirals who  rank  as  Blake's  equals,  Nelson  and  Hawke  were  surely  the 
only  ones.  As  this  opinion  about  Blake's  supremacy  is  not  shared  by 
some  naval  authorities  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  we  look  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  possesses  adequate  knowledge  of  the  events  of 
the  war.  What  we  find  is  that  he  talks  of  Rupert  desperately  forcing 
his  way  out  of  Kinsale  with  the  loss  of  three  of  his  ships,  whereas 
he  sailed  out  in  a  storm,  without  any  fighting  at  all.  Then,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  confusion  between  the  two  Tromps,  father  and  son,  Mr. 
Laird  Clowes  pronounces  that  Ayscue,  in  his  action  off  Plymouth,  *  cut 
adrift  from  tradition  and  anticipated  the  great  commanders  of  a  much 
later  date  by  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line  and  engaging  from 
windwardj  in  spite  of  all  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  manoeuvre.'    As  a, 
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matter  of  fact,  the  wind  being  north-westerly,  Ayscue  coming  out  of 
Plymouth  had  no  need  to  break  the  enemy's  line  in  order  to  gain  the 
wind,  so  that  he  had  no  claim  to  the  stroke  of  genius  attributed  to 
him  here.  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  no  doubt  has  contented  himself  with  follow- 
ing second-hand  authorities  instead  of  going  to  original  sources.  We 
need  not  blame  him  much  under  the  circumstances,  but  the  amount  of 
labour  he  has  taken  hardly  qualifies  him  to  judge  on  such  high 
matters  as  the  relative  merits  of  Blake  and  Nelson. 

If  we  need  a  further  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  producing  valuable 
work  under  Dr.  Traill's  conditions,  we  shall  find  it  in  Mr.  Hutton's  articles 
on  *  The  Universities  '  and  *  Episcopacy  and  its  Adversaries.'  On  the 
Caroline  divines,  and  more  especially  on  Laud  and  his  circle,  Mr.  Hutton 
never  writes  without  deservedly  interesting  his  readers.  They  may 
think  that  the  world  is  as  a  whole  more  complicated  than  Mr.  Hutton 
would  willingly  admit,  but  they  know  that  truth  is  won  by  intensity  of 
gaze  as  well  as  by  width  of  perception,  and  they  soon  become  aware  that 
by  the  sympathy  with  which  he  regards  the  men  of  the  Laudian  movement 
Mr.  Hutton  has  a  claim  to  the  attention  of  all  serious  students  of  the 
time.  But  what  perverse  temptation  coming  in  the  guise  of  Dr.  Traill 
induced  Mr.  Hutton  to  write  about  the  adversaries  of  episcopacy  ?  It  is 
perfectly  evident  that  he  dislikes  them  thoroughly.  He  says,  it  is  true,  as 
little  about  them  as  possible,  leaving  unmentioned  several  personalities 
who  have  a  claim  to  distinction.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  he  knows  so 
little  about  them.  He  fancies  it  to  be  still  doubtful  on  which  side  Bunyan 
fought  (p.  288).  He  thinks  that  Cromwell  became  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford  in  1G5B,  an  error  from  which  a  cursory  knowledge  of 
Cromwell's  published  letters  would  have  delivered  him.  He  says  that' 
from  1648  to  1654  there  was  no  provision  for  the  ordination  of  ministers 
(p.  252),  a  far  too  sweeping  way  of  asserting  that  there  wai  no  provision 
enforced  by  the  state.  We  are  told,  again,  that  the  penalties  against  the 
use  of  the  Prayer  Book  '  were  called  into  activity  by  the  Protector's  pro- 
clamation in  1653  '  (p.  251).  The  misprint— for  it  doubtless  is  one— would 
surely  have  been  corrected  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Protectorate.  What  is  of  more  importance  is  that  while  Mr.  Hutton 
refers  to  the  military  despotism  as  a  system  '  to  which  previous  ideas  of 
toleration  were  of  necessity  repugnant,'  he  leaves  out  of  account  the  wide- 
spread conspiracy  which  called  forth  Cromwell's  severity.  It  would  be 
pedantic  to  blame  Mr.  Hutton  very  severely  for  these  mistakes.  They 
are  only  worth  notice  as  evidence  of  the  natural  consequences  of  setting 
him  to  work  on  a  subject  in  which  he  evidently  takes  no  interest. 

Samuel  R.  Gakdinek. 

Scotland  and  the  CommoniDealtli :  Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the 
Military  Government  of  Scotland  from  August  1651  to  December 
1653.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  H.  Fikth,  M.A. 
(Scottish  History  Society.     1895.) 

This  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  illustrations  of 
Scottish  history  so  admirably  begun  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  in  the  *  Letters 
and  State  Paters  of  1650.'  The  present  instalment  is  almost  if  not  quite 
as  interesting  (the  heroic  figure  of  Montrose  is  away) ;    ^nd  tQ  the 
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historical  student  it  is,  of  course,  invaluable.  Mr.  Firth  would  have 
enhanced  its  value  had  he  supplied  a  summary  of  the  salient  features  of 
the  documents  ;  but  as  it  is,  his  historical  summary,  though  succinct,  is 
comprehensive  and  remarkably  lucid.  If  anywhere  he  fails  in  impartiality, 
it  is  in  the  allusions  to  the  marquis  of  Argyll ;  but,  indeed,  the  excessively 
unfavourable  attitude  of  others  than  Mr.  Firth  towards  one  who,  with  all 
his  faults,  was  the  ablest  statesman  of  his  time,  seems  to  rest  rather  on 
the  mere  opinion  of  contempcriries  than  on  a  thorough  and  impartial 
investigation  of  facts.  Why,  for  example,  should  Mr.  Firth  take  for 
granted,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that  Argyll  was  wholly  dominated  in  his 
negotiations  with. the  Commonwealth  by  a  regard  to  his  own  interest? 
Is  there  justification  for  such  a  statement  as  this  ?  'He  had,  therefore, 
reaped  some  profit  by  the  little  outbreak  of  the  Highlanders,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  had  inspired  it.'  As  regards  his  immediate  advantage, 
Argyll's  best  course  would  have  been  to  have  at  once  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Commonwealth.  Why  deny  him  all  credit  for  patriotism  in  en- 
deavouring to  secure  as  favourable  terms  as  possible  for  his  country  ? 
Besides,  Argyll  already  saw  that  the  Commonwealth  was  a  mere 
temporary  arrangement,  that  it  was  not  destined  to  endure.  But  just 
because  Argyll  believed  that  the  Commonwealth  possessed  no  germs  of 
real  vitahty,  premature  effor-ts  for  its  overthrow  appeared  to  him  only 
the  more  fatuous.  Yet  Mr.  Firth  (to  use  his  own  words  in  reference  to 
Colonel  Lilburne)  'is  half  inclined  to  suspect  him  of  "jugghng"  in  the 
matter  [of  the  Highland  rebellion  of  1654]  and  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his 
protestations  ; '  his  only  qualification  of  Colonel  Lilburne' s  opinion  being 
that  '  the  material  assistance '  which  Argyll  gave  to  Colonel  Cobbett 
*  was  some  evidence  of  his  sincerity.'  Surely  also  there  was  much 
stronger  evidence,  not  accessible  to  Lilburne — evidence  which  places  his 
sincerity  absolutely  beyond  doubt — in  the  father's  curse,  with  which  he 
threatened  his  son  if  he  took  part  in  the  rising,  and  in  the  violent  quarrel 
which  ensued.  Besides,  Argyll, 'even  if  he  had  been  an  utter  knave, 
clearly  foresaw  that  this  premature  attempt  was  doomed  to  failure,  and 
that  therefore  he  w^ould  gain  by  it  nothing  and  lose  much.  The  real 
cause,  indeed,  of  all  Argyll's  misfortunes  was  that  he  had  to  direct  a 
community  mainly  composed,  so  far  as  politics  were  concerned,  of  fanatics 
and  fools.  The  more  reasonable  he  was  so  much  the  greater  almost  was 
bound  to  be  his  failure.  But  since  such  masters  of  this  period  as  Mr. 
Firth  and  Mr.  Gardiner  agree  in  their  very  unfavourable  judgment  of 
Argyll,  one  necessarily  sets  forth  this  aspect  of  the  matter  with  diffidence, 
although  it  does  seem  to  deserve  more  consideration  than  they  have 
given  it. 

No  space  is  left  for  touching  on  other  points  in  these  most  interest- 
ing papers ;  but  the  following  quotations  on  witch-harrying,  from  the 
admirable  selection  of  newspaper  letters  in  the  appendix,  can  hardly  be 
omitted.  Two  witches  were  brought  before  the  kirk  about  the  time  of 
the  armies  coming  into  Scotland,  and  were  delivered  over  to  the  civil 
magistrate. 

The  court  [writes  Clarke]  demanding  how  they  came  to  be  proved  witches, 
they  declared  that  they  were  forced  to  do  it  by  the  exceeding  torture  they  were 
put  to,  which  was  by  tying  their  thumbs  behind  them,  and  then  hanging  them 
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np  by  them.  Two  Hij,»blanders  whipped  them,  after  which  they  set  lighted 
candles  to  the  soles  of  their  feet  and  between  their  toes  ;  then  they  burnt  them 
by  putting  lighted  candles  into  their  mouths,  and  then  burning  them  in  the  head. 
There  were  six  of  them  accused  in  all,  four  whereof  died  of  the  torture. 

Yet  were  these  women  discovered  by  Cromwell's  judges  to  be  of  '  very 
honest  and  civil  conversation.*  Clarke  further  relates  of  other  women 
suspected  of  witchcraft  that  *  they  had  hair  shirts  dipt  in  vinegar  put 
on  them  to  fetch  of  their  skin.'  So  much  for  the  rule  of  the  godly 
covenanted  kirk.  In  reading  of  these  fiendish  practices  can  one  regret  that 
its  power  was  for  a  time  curbed,  or  regard  the  subsequent  covenanting 
prosecution  as  other  than  a  blessing  in  disguise  ?       T.  F.  Hkndeeson. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers.  Domestic  Series,  1670.  With  Addenda,  16G0 
to  1G70.  Edited  by  Mary  A.  Everett  Green.  (London  :  H.M. 
Stationery  Office.     1895.) 

This  volume  of  State  Papers  is  the  forty-first  which  the  late  Mrs.  Green 
edited  for  the  master  of  the  Rolls.  None  of  the  workers  whose  labours  in 
calendaring  the  documents  in  the  public  record  office  have  so  much 
facilitated  the  task  of  English  historians  deserves  to  be  more  gratefully 
remembered.  She  worked  w^itli  great  carefulness,  made  few^  mistakes, 
and  was  always  ready  to  help  inquirers.  Mrs.  Green's  introductions 
were  always  brief,  sometimes  too  brief,  and  the  present  volume  contains 
only  a  dozen  lines  of  preface.  A  summary  of  its  contents  and  references 
to  the  more  important  papers  will  therefore  be  useful. 

The  papers  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  navy  are  very  nume- 
rous. A  series  of  despatches  from  Sir  Thomas  Allin,  the  '  old  expert 
Allen,  loyal  all  along '  of  Dryden's  '  Annus  Mirabilis,'  give  an  account  of 
his  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  against  the  Algerines  and  other 
corsairs.  On  17  Aug.  1G70  he  destroyed  six  Algerine  men-of-war  off 
Cape  Spartel,  and  released  250  Christian  captives  (pp.  394,  422).  Of  the 
sufferings  of  these  captives  the  letter  of  a  sailor  called  Samuel  Daukes 
contains  a  description,  and  a  petition  annexed  slates  that  the  Turks  had 
recently  taken  22  merchant  ships  (besides  others  not  yet  discovered),  in 
which  there  were  140  men  from  Stepney  (p.  294).  There  are  also  many 
letters  from  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  services  as 
Allin  (pp.  374,  536).  In  one  Spragge  describes  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  affronted  and  harassed  by  the  ill-will  of  the  Portuguese  authorities.  *  I 
was  treated  most  unkindly  at  Lisbon,'  he  says,  '  but  I  have  pretty  well 
humbled  them.'  His  firmness  put  a  stop  to  their  vexatious  proceedings 
without  any  open  breach,  '  notwithstanding  I  would  have  undone  myself 
to  ruin  them,  rather  than  that  they  should  have  carried  away  my  men, 
or  acted  anything  that  might  abate  my  royal  master's  honour'  (pp. 
156-7).  Another  paper  of  interest  is  an  'Account  of  the  Present 
State  of  the  Navy,  wdtli  reference  to  its  Want  of  Money,'  dated  May 
1670.  The  accumulated  debts  of  1669  and  previous  years  came  to 
458,000/.  ;  the  estimated  charge  for  1670  was  863,000/.,  besides  84,000/. 
for  extraordinary  charges  (p.  205). 

Of  Charles  II  the  papers  in  this  volume  tell  us  little.  In  February 
1670  the  king  reconciled  the  long-standing  difference  between  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  about  Skinner's  case,  persuading  them  to  expunge 
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from  their  journals  the  contradictory  votes  they  had  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject.    His  majesty  received  their  assent  to  his  mediating  proposal  *  with 
all  demonstrations  of  satisfaction,  and  caused  his  wine   cellars   to   be 
opened  for  their  greater   alacrity,  whither  Mr.  Speaker  with  the  mace 
went   down,  followed  by  all   the  members,  and   heartily  drank  to  his 
majesty's  health,  and  returned  full  of  content  and  joy  for  the  good  work 
of  the  day '  (p.  88).     There  are  a  number  of  papers  concerning  the  sale  of 
the  goods  of  Charles  I  under  the  Commonwealth,  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  fate  of  his  pictures  and  works  of  art  (p.  GGQ).     In  1G70  an  informa- 
tion was  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson   stating   that  the  ring  which 
Charles  I  on  his  scaifold  had  given  to  Bishop  Juxon,  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  had  been  discovered  at  Batavia  among  the  goods 
of  a  Dutch  official  (p.  369).     On  11  April  1670  Charles  II  gave  his  assent 
to  a  new  act  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles,  which  was  much  more 
stringent  than  the  act  passed  in  1664.     Marvell  terms  it  *  the  quint- 
essence of  arbitrary  malice.'     Three  days  earlier  a  bold  dissenter  wrote 
to   the   king,   showing  its  impolicy   and   injustice  (p.  151).     When  the 
act   was  passed  there   was  great   difficulty   in   enforcing  obedience.     A 
seditious  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Some  Seasonable  and  Serious  Queries  upon 
the  late  Act  against  Conventicles,'  proved  it  to  be  null  and  void  by  the 
law  of  the  land  (pp.  219,  221,  227).      In  London  the  zeal  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  Sir  John  Robinson  effectually  suppressed  conventicles,  but 
letters  from  Chester  and  Bristol  and  other  large  towns  complained  that 
the  magistrates  were  derided  and  the  law  resisted  (pp.  220-49).     John 
Eyre's  letters  from  W^iltshire  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  opposition  met 
with  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  who  tried  to  carry  out  the  act  (pp.  369, 
417,  424).     '  There  is  hardly  an  officer  who  is  not  of  their  faction  ; ' 
*  their  numbers  are  far  greater  than  before  the  act ;  '  *  their  carriage  is 
higher  and  more  resolute  than  before  ; '  '  there  must  be  something  more 
than  these  country  officers  to  suppress  them,'  are  a  few  of  his  expressions. 
The  government  was  at  the  same  time  vigorously  endeavouring  to  put 
down  highwaymen  and  to  prevent  the  publication  of  unlicensed  pam 
phlets.     Sir  W^illiam  Morton,  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  was  the  chief 
agent  in  the  former  business  and  Sir  Roger   L'Estrange  in  the  latter. 
The  papers  relating  to  these  subjects  are  generally  indexed  under  their 
names.     Documents  of  interest  for  the  economic  historian  are  the  pro- 
posals for  preventing  the  export  of  wool  by  '  owlers '  (p.  8),  the  petition 
of  the  Merchant  Adventurers   (p.  202),  and  the  informations  about  the 
projected  rising   of  the   London   apprentices   against   foreign  workmen 
(p.    176).     Others  illustrate  university  history.     On  4  Jan.    1670  King 
Charles  wrote  to  the  president  of  St.  John's  ordering  that  the  college 
butler   should  be   allowed   to   marry,   notwithstanding   college   statutes 
dooming  him  to  celibacy  (p.  4).     About  the  same  time  a  letter  w^as  sent 
to  the  same  dignitary,  who  was  also  vice-chancellor,  thanking  him  for 
suppressing  conventicles  *  at  the  late  Dr.  Rogers'  house  '  and  elsewhere  in 
Oxford.     He  was  also  ordered  '  to  pull  down  the  house  of  Mrs.  Davies, 
a  teacher  of  young  women,  and  not  to  permit  her  to  teach  without  a 
licence  from  the  bishop  '  (pp.  17,  18).     A  few  pages  later  is  a  letter  from 
Dr.  John  Fell  apologising  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  press.     *  I  must  con- 
fess our  printing  is  not  as  good  as  might  be  wished,  though  it  is  an 
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improvement,  and  considering  the  discouragements  we  labour  under 
it  may  pretend  to  the  mediocrity  of  being  indifferently  well.'  The  great 
discouragement  was  want  of  capital  (p.  26).  There  are  many  documents 
of  interest  concerning  literary  matters.  John  Evelyn  applies  for  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Latin  tongue.  *  I  do  not  wish  Mr.  Oudart  dead,  but 
if  it  should  please  God  to  take  him  '  he  trusts  it  will  please  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson  to  give  him  Oudart's  place  (p.  92).  Christopher  Wase,  the 
translator  of  *  Faliscus,'  having  apparently  been  overcome  by  strong  drink 
and  worsted  in  an  encounter  with  Williamson's  servants,  profusely  apolo- 
gises, and  begs  to  be  restored  to  the  good  opinion  of  Williamson  and 
Evelyn  (p.  10);  Kichard  Baxter  recants  the  opinions  expressed  in  his 
'  Holy  Commonwealth '  (p.  1G3) ;  and  Henry  Stubbe  sends  Lord  Arling- 
ton a  diatribe  against  the  Eoyal  Society  (p.  225).  Of  some  interest  for  the 
biographers  of  Dean  Swift  is  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Hereford  on  behalf  of  Godwin  Swift,  the  uncle  of  Jonathan  (p.  262). 

The  papers  calendared  in  the  Addenda  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
nature.  The  only  connected  series  relate  to  the  government  of  Jersey 
between  1660  and  1670.  The  information  of  Thomas  Scot  concerning 
the  secret  service  of  the  Commonwealth  (p.  651)  is  to  be  printed  at  length 
in  this  Eeview.  A  fragment  concerning  the  life  of  Sir  Evan  Cameron  of 
Locheil  deserves  comparison  with  the  biography  printed  by  the  Abbots- 
ford  Club  in  1842.  C.  H.  Firth. 


Tlie  Life  and  Times  of  Anthony  Wood,  1632-1695,  described  by  himself » 
Collected  from  his  Diaries  and  other  Papers  by  Andrew  Clark. 
Vol.  IV.  Oxford  Historical  Society.  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 
1895.) 

This  is  a  miscellaneous  volume  containing  notes  and  documents  intended 
to  serve  as  appendices  to  Wood's  autobiographical  remains.  The  first 
fifty  pages  consist  of  papers  concerning  the  suit  between  Wood  and 
the  second  earl  of  Clarendon.  To  those  previously  published  in  Bliss's 
edition  of  Wood's  life  Mr.  Clark  has  added  many  others  recently  brought 
to  light  by  the  keeper  of  the  archives.  Apart  from  their  intrinsic  interest 
they  have  a  special  value  as  illustrating  the  procedure  of  a  suit  in  the 
university  court.  *  So  far  as  I  know,'  writes  the  editor,  *  this  is  the  only 
suit  in  the  university  court  in  which  anything  approaching  to  a  complete 
set  of  documents  is  preserved.' 

Next  come  over  thirty  pages  of  notes  from  the  yearly  accounts  of  the 
vice-chancellor  and  proctors,  illustrating  points  mentioned  in  the  diary 
and  supplying  very  valuable  information  about  the  expenditure  of  the 
university.  Mr.  Clark  brings  together  the  various  entries  referring  to  the 
building  of  the  Sheldonian,  the  Ashmolean,  and  the  Convocation  houses, 
and  shows  the  sum  which  each  cost  (pp.  55, 68, 78).  In  other  notes  he  collects 
extracts  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  *  Oxford  Marbles  '  collection,  and 
to  the  manuscripts  added  to  the  Bodleian  from  time  to  time  at  the  expense 
of  the  university  (pp.  69,  83).  There  are  also  frequent  notices  of  the  cost 
of  the  entertainments  given  by  the  university  to  the  king,  the  chancellor, 
and  other  English  and  foreign  potentates  who  visited  Oxford,  and  of  the 
presents  made  to  them.     No  one  interested  in  the  history  of  Oxford 
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during  the  parlo J  can  affofd  to  neglect  this  modest  little  appendix,  which 
is  full  of  facts  on  every  possible  subject. 

Pp.  87  to  312,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  consist  of  a  catalogue 
of  the  manussript  authorities  used  by  Wood  in  his  treatises  on  Oxford  and 
cited  by  him  in  his  notes.  This  catalogue  is  very  full  and  very  methodi- 
cally arranged,  and  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  students  of 
university  history.  It  identifies  the  manuscripts  cited  by  Wood,  gives  a 
brief  account  of  them,  and  supplies  wherever  possible  the  exact  modern 
reference.  In  a  note  on  p.  223  Mr.  Clark  discusses  Wood's  debt  to 
Brian  Twyne,  shows  how  much  he  owed  to  the  earher  antiquary,  and  in 
what  manner  he  used  his  collections.  On  p.  191,  writing  of  John  Aubrey's 
collections,  Mr.  Clark  incidentally  remarks,  '  I  have  transcribed  all  the 
biographical  portions  of  the  Aubrey  manu.^cripts  now  in  the  Bodleian,  in 
hopes  of  one  day  editing  them.'  Nothing  could  be  more  welcome,  and 
all  members  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  will  look  forward  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  with  the  greatest  eagerness. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  nine  plates  giving  facsimiles  of  the 
handwriting  of  various  Oxford  antiquaries  whose  collections  were  used 
by  Wood.  While  they  will  be  useful  in  helping  readers  to  identify  stray 
specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  the  authors  in  question,  they  are  also  of 
interest  on  their  own  account.  Mr.  Clark  has  judiciously  chosen  as  a 
specimen  of  Aubrey's  handwriting  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
account  of  Sir  William  Davenant  concerning  his  supposed  relationship 
to  Shakespeare,  and  as  an  example  of  that  of  Richard  James  his  verses 
to  Ben  Jonson  on  the  New  Inn.  The  epitaph  on  Thomas  Allen  in 
Fulman's  writing  should  interest  Trinity  men.  C.  H.  Firth. 

Le  Socialisme  au  XVIII"  Steele  :  A'tude  siir  les  Idees  Socialistes  dans  les 
Ecrivains  Franqais  da  XVIIF  Siecle  avant  la  Bevolution.  Par  Andre 
LicHTENBERGER,  Doctcur  es  Lettrcs.     (Paris  :  FeUx  Alcan.     1895.) 

We  are  told  that  socialism  is  a  rehgion,  a  method,  and  a  system  ;  but  we 
have  never  met  with  any  indisputable  definition.  M.  Lichtenberger  faces 
this  preliminary  difficulty  by  laying  down  (pref.  pp.  i,  ii)  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  a  socialist,  with  which  we  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel. 

On  appellera  socialistes  les  ecrivains  du  xviii*  siecle  qui,  au  nom  du  pouvoir 
de  I'Etat  et  dans  un  sens  egalitaire  ou  communiste,  ont  entrepris  de  critiquer, 
de  modifier  ou  de  renverser  I'organisation  traditionnelle  de  la  propriete  et  de  la 
richesse,  par  consequent  de  la  societe  ;  car  cela  est  I'essence  du  socialisme. 

Working  from  this  postulate,  the  author  has  pursued  his  way  through  the 
mass  of  French  eighteenth-century  literature,  and  with  a  nice  discrimina- 
tion has  avoided  the  determination  to  identify  every  social  enthusiasm 
with  socialism  and  the  opposite  tendency  to  cramp  socialism  within  the  four 
corners  of  an  ephemeral  manifesto.  So  far  as  his  exhaustive  and  im- 
partial treatment  allows  him  to  come  to  any  conclusion  at  all,  it  may  be 
said  that  his  object  has  been  to  prove  a  negative.  He  adduces  a  super- 
fluity of  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  century  before  the  Revolution 
socialistic  ideas  were  as  plentiful  in  France  as  blackberries  ;  he  does  not 
attempt  to  minimise  the  influence  of  the  writers  themselves  on  our 
speculations  to-day,  but  he  has  shown  equally  clearly  that  socialism  as 
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we  understand  it  had  not  emerged.  Le  vrai  socialisme  ne  pouvait  naitre 
qu'avec  la  grande  Industrie  ct  aprcs  la  revolution  frangaise.  C'est  la 
rdalite,  non  Veruditlon  ou  la  speculation,  qui  suscite  les  mouvements  de 
re/orme  (p.  458).  New  economic  conditions  and  the  growth  of  a  scientific 
political  economy  concentrated  and  defined  socialism  by  force  of  anti- 
thesis ;  converted  a  *  lyrical  cry '  or  a  declamatory  sentiment  into  a 
socialistic  system.  Applying  the  author's  argument  to  England,  we 
may  say  that  Adam  Smith  made  socialism  possible  and  Ricardo  made  it 
inevitable.  And  so,  in  the  main,  and  with  such  exceptions  as  an  excel- 
lent chapter  on  the  physiocrats,  the  volume  is  a  record  of  rhetoric  and  of 
Utopias.  The  didactic  romance  and  drama  only  made  way  for,  or  rather 
emptied  themselves  into,  the  journal  of  the  explorer.  Extensive  observa- 
tion surveyed  the  world  from  China  to  Peru,  and  saw  everywhere  the  uncon- 
taminated  natural  man.  It  is  possible  that  Plato's  republic  owed  more  to 
travellers'  tales  than  he  himself  would  have  acknowledged ;  it  is  probable 
that  Lycurgus  legislated  for  semi-barbarians  ;  it  is  certain  that  the 
*  naturalists  '  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
the  philosopher,  the  legislator,  and  the  savage.  Quelles  heureuses  dis- 
positions,  exclaims  the  abbe  Mably  a  propos  of  some  Red  Indian  tribes, 
pour  etahlir  la  comviunaute  des  biens  !  C'est  S2ir  les  bords  de  VOhio  ou  du 
Mississipi  que  Platon  pourrait  bdtir  sa  rcpublique  (p.  210).  If  the  Greeks 
discovered  virtue  on  the  Scythian  steppes,  and  the  Romans  freedom  in  the 
forests  of  Germany,  these  enthusiasts  found  a  rebuke  to  civilisation  in 
every  savage  heart.  If  Anacharsis  was  the  first  critic  of  degeneracy,  the 
Tahitian  and  the  Tartar,  the  Peruvian  and  the  Patagonian  now  took  up 
the  strain.  The  witty  Madame  de  Genlis  gives  the  receipt :  On  doit  les 
representer  grajids  parleurs,  grands  raisonneurs,  penseurs  tres  profonds, 
en  meme  temps  meprisants,  rodomonts  et  sentencicux  (p.  3G1). 

It  is  not  too  severe  a  judgment  to  assert  that  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France  was  as  tentative  in  projects  of  reform  as  it  was 
audacious  and  prolific  in  its  Utopias.  That  acute  observer  Mallet  du 
Pan  wrote,  Si  on  eiit  dcveloppe  a  Du  Marsais,  d  Voltaire,  d  Mably,  d 
J. -J.  Bousseau  le  systeme  thcorique  et  pratique  du  Jacobinisjne,  ils 
eussent  recule  d'effroi  ou  Icve  les  cpaules.  The  abbe  Raynal  made  a 
complete  recantation,  Retif  and  Mercier  an  apology;  Brissot  did  his  best 
to  excuse  himself  for  having  written  his  dissertation.  Morelly  and 
Mably  were  idealists  who  dreamed  of  a  distant  future.  Voltaire  was 
David  Hume  instinct  with  diablerie  ;  Montesquieu  had  nothing  of  the 
revolutionary  in  his  composition.  As  for  Rousseau,  the  Rousseau  of  the 
'  Discourse '  complains  that  he  who  of  all  men  bears  the  sincerest  respect  to 
laws  and  constitutions,  and  the  deepest  aversion  to  revolution  and  to  faction, 
should  be  branded  a  revolutionary.  In  the  eyes  of  the  '  oecumenical ' 
historian  he  must  be  judged  by  his  paradoxes  ;  but  the  critic  will  have  to 
pay  some  regard  to  his  explanations,  his  confusions,  his  commonplaces. 
For  the  many  Rousseau  will  remain  the  Rousseau  of  the  *  Contrat 
Social,'  but  the  few  must  consider  with  it  the  projects  for  the  reform 
of  Poland  and  of  Corsica.  W.  G.  Pogson  Smith. 
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Memoires  clu  Chevalier  de  Mautort  (1752-1802).     (Paris  :  Plon.     1895.) 

The  author  of  these  memoirs  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  example  of  a  class 
in  the  French  noblesse  before  the  Revolution  which  most  readers  of 
history  are  too  apt  to  ignore.  Outside  the  brilliant  and  unprofitable 
assemblage  of  courtiers  at  Versailles  there  were  many  noble  families  whose 
modest  fortunes  fixed  them  in  a  provincial  life,  and  whose  sons  found  a 
manly  career  in  the  army  or  navy.  Of  such  a  family  was  the  chevalier 
de  Mautort,  who  was  born  at  Abbeville  in  the  year  1752.  Among  hia 
relatives  was  M.  d'^talonde,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  with  the  unhappy 
La  Barre,  and  saved  himself  only  by  a  rapid  flight  to  Prussia.  Young  De 
Mautort  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in  17G8.  In  the  following  year 
he  served  in  Corsica,  where  he  acquired  some  interesting  information  about 
the  barbarous  inhabitants.  During  the  following  eleven  years  he  went 
through  the  common  routine  of  duty  in  various  garrisons.  Some  glimpses 
of  the  old  military  system  of  France  and  of  social  life  in  provincial  cities 
are  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  memoirs.  But  it  is  with  the  author's 
embarkation  for  India  in  1780  that  the  narrative  becomes  really 
interesting.  The  chevalier  served  in  the  expedition  sent  out  in  that 
year  to  renew  the  struggle  against  the  English  in  southern  India.  The 
transports  were  scattered  by  Rodney's  squadron,  which  crossed  their  path 
after  relieving  Gibraltar,  and  the  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France  was 
unusually  tedious.  It  was  only  in  the  spring  of  1782  that  Suffren  con- 
voyed the  troops  to  India,  and  covered  their  disembarkation  at  Porto 
Novo.  Although  the  chevalier  de  Mautort  tries,  with  pardonable  zeal,  to 
make  us  think  otherwise,  it  is  clear  from  his  own  narrative  how  hopeless 
was  the  French  attempt  to  shake  our  ascendency.  The  French  soldiers, 
unseasoned  as  they  were,  suffered  severely  from  the  Indian  climate.  They 
had  no  proper  base  of  operations  even  after  they  had  taken  Gudaliir, 
which  our  author  calls  Goudelour  and  old-fashioned  English  writers  called 
Cuddalore.  They  came  too  late  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  for  Coote's 
victories  over  Hyder  Ali  had  rendered  Madras  secure  from  attack.  Yet 
Hyder  Ali  still  kept  the  field,  so  that  the  French  found  no  difficulty  in 
joining  his  forces,  and  the  chevalier  bears  witness  to  the  deep  impression 
which  Hyder  made  by  his  talent  and  energy,  by  the  vigour  of  his  adminis- 
tration and  the  magnificence  of  his  durbar.  The  French  were  again 
unfortunate  in  losing  Hyder  Ali,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
chevalier  says  what  he  can  in  praise  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  but  acknowledges 
that  he  was  far  inferior  to  his  father.  Some  compensation  for  the  death 
of  Hyder  might  have  been  found  in  the  death  of  the  French  commander, 
General  Duchemen,  who  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  commonest 
capacity.  But  the  celebrated  Bussy,  who  succeeded  to  his  command,  was, 
according  to  these  memoirs,  a  still  more  mischievous  leader,  too  old  to  act 
with  energy  and  too  gouty  to  listen  to  reason.  As  Bussy  had  given  proofs 
of  the  highest  ability  in  earlier  years,  it  may  be  that  his  only  fault  lay  in 
seeing  more  clearly  than  did  his  subordinates  that  his  situation  was 
desperate.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1783  the  French  were  driven  back 
upon  Giidalur,  where  they  fought  with  their  accustomed  gallantry  the 
last  of  their  many  Indian  battles.  De  Mautort  gives  a  particular  and 
lively  account  of  the  engagement,  but  he  exaggerates  enormously  in  stating 
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the  loss  of  the  English  at  6,000  men.  Bussy  withdrew  into  the  town, 
where  he  was  besieged  until  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Versailles  came  to 
end  warlike  operations.  Our  author,  badly  wounded  at  Gudalur,  broke 
his  voyage  home  at  the  Isle  of  France  and  at  the  Cape,  and  has  left  notes 
of  some  value  as  to  these  remote  places. 

Returning  in  1785,  the  chevalier  de  Mautort  had  but  a  short  interval 
of  repose  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1787  he  was 
in  garrison  at  Grenoble,  where  he  assisted  in  repressing  the  riots  caused 
by  the  sentence  of  exile  passed  on  the  local  parlement.  Upon  him,  as  on 
so  many  other  estimable  persons,  the  Revolution  came  with  bewildering 
suddenness.  A  man  of  much  intelligence  and  some  culture,  considerate 
and  humane,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  own  memoirs,  neither 
servile  nor  superstitious,  he  found  his  position,  first  as  an  officer  and  after- 
wards as  a  private  individual,  intolerable.  He  emigrated  in  1792,  but  with 
half  a  heart,  and  joined  a  corps  of  emigres  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
only  to  find  them  unruly  and  incapable,  many  eager  to  command  and  all 
unwilling  to  obey.  In  the  later  chapters  of  his  memoirs  he  relates  the 
wanderings  and  hardships  which  he  shared  with  a  few  intimate  friends 
until  they  were  restored  to  their  country  in  the  time  of  the  consulate. 
Their  adventures,  although  never  rising  to  the  height  of  tragedy,  illustrate 
all  the  better  for  that  reason  the  common  lot  of  those  who  were  driven 
from  France  by  the  Revolution.  F.  C.  Montague. 


Becueil  des  Documents  relatifs  a  la  Convocation  des  J^tats  GSneraux  de 
1789.  Par  Armand  Brette.  Vol.  I.  (Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale. 
1894.) 

The  collection  of  documents  which  lies  before  us  is  preceded  by  an 
introduction  of  150  pages,  which  throws  valuable  light  on  the  conditions 
under  which  the  states-general  was  called  to  regenerate  France  in  1789. 
The  mere  summons  of  the  states-general  constituted  a  revolution,  for 
it  implied  the  disappearance  of  abuses  and  the  opening  of  a  new  era. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  reglement  of  24  Jan.  1789  was 
received  was  mingled  with  gratitude  to  Louis  XVI  for  his  somewhat 
tardy  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorganised  administration  of 
France.  The  reglement,  however,  on  investigation  provoked  much 
criticism.  The  parliaments  of  Besan9on  and  Rennes  declared  that  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  provincial  estates,  while  the  upper 
classes,  and  indeed  all  who  possessed  privileges  of  any  kind,  opposed  the 
royal  decree.  In  one  department  the  noblesse  declared  that  the  regle- 
ment  was  un  monument  eternel  de  Vinjustice  qui  nous  environne,  while 
in  Bordeaux  the  nobles  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  and  the  lettres  de 
convocation  which  accompanied  it,  etant  contraires  aux  droits  et  aux 
usages  7iationaux,  contenant  d'ailleurs  plusieurs  vices  essentielSf  ne 
peuvent  itre  considerees  que  comme  une  simple  instruction  informe, 
denude  de  tout  caractere  ohligatoire. 

The  ignorance  shown  by  the  government  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
the  bailliages  and  to  the  customs  enjoyed  by  them  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
M.  Brette  in  his  admirable  introduction.  Numerous  illustrations  are  also 
given  of  the  disorder  and  confusion  resulting  from  the  carelessness  with 
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which  the  lettres  do  convocation  and  the  rdglement  were  drawn  up. 
Koughly  speaking,  in  every  royal  hailliagc  and  royal  seriechaussee  the 
grand  hailli  or  grand  senechal  was  ordered  to  summon  all  the  nobles  of 
his  division,  all  the  church  dignitaries  and  beneficed  clergy,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  each  chapter,  monastery,  and  convent,  and  all  the  electors  of 
the  tiers  etat.  M.  Brette  shows  how  frequently  discussions  broke  out 
between  the  grands  haillis  and  the  lieutenants-general  of  the  bailliages 
as  to  their  respective  functions,  and  he  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  government  to  allay  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  the  comte  de  Gallissoniere,  senechal  of  Anjou,  and  the 
lieutenant-general.  Je  ne  sais  pas,  wrote  one  lieutenant-general  to  the 
government,  d  qiioi  servent  les  haillis  et  senechaux  d'ep^e,  si  ce 
n'est  a  allonger  les  expeditions  des  actes  et  sentences,  et  a  heurter  le 
langage  et  la  raison. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  includes  the  royal  acts  dating  from  1  July 
1788,  as  well  as  those  decisions  of  the  parliaments  and  the  national 
assembly  which  bear  on  the  convocation  of  the  states-general ;  the  second 
part  gives  an  account  of  the  ministers  and  their  functions,  and  a  list 
of  the  chief  military,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  officials  in  the  provinces. 
Hitherto  the  principal  authority  for  the  reglement  and  the  elections  of 
1789  has  been  M.  C.  L.  Chassin ;  but  all  who  wish  to  form  an  accurate 
notion  of  the  real  condition  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will 
find  themselves  compelled  to  consult  M.  Brette's  collection  of  docu- 
ments, which  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  the  most  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  historical  truth.  As  Tocqueville  himself  said,  ce  qui 
manque  le  plus  a  ccux  qui  parlent  de  la  B&volution  frangaise,  ce  sont  des 
idees  vraies  et  justes  sur  ce  qui  avail  precede.  Arthur  Hassall. 

NapoUon  et  la  Societd  de  son  Temps  (1793-1821).  Par  P.  Bondois, 
Professeur  d'Histoire  au  Lycee  Buffon  et  au  Lycee  Moliere.  (Paris  : 
Felix  Alcan.     1895.) 

This  is  a  very  interesting  study  of  Napoleon's  character  and  career  ;  its  tone 
reminds  one  of  Lanfrey,  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  that  M.  Bondois 
had  taken  for  his  model ;  and  though  M.  Bondois  claims,  with  some  justice, 
that  his  book  n'a  aucune  tendance  politique,  and  that  he  has  evite 
autant  que  possible  les  accusations  de  parti  et  les  affirmations  contestees,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  has  little  admiration  for  the  imperial  regime  and  con- 
siderable distaste  for  the  revived  Napoleonic  legend.  Imperial  apologists, 
he  writes, 

oublient  que  son  ambition  a  coCite  plus  de  3,000,000  d'hommes  d  I'Europe ;  ils 
comptent  pour  rien  I'immoralite  privee  de  Bonaparte,  et  son  hypocrisie  et  le 
mensonge,  devenus  un  systeme  politique,  et  ses  violences  et  le  mepris  du  droit 
dont  il  se  faisait  un  jeu.  N'est-il  pas  etrange  qu'on  veuille  imposer  k  notre 
temps,  si  exigeant  pour  ses  hommes  d'etat,  ou  la  critique  s'attaque  si  amere- 
ment  et  avec  raison  aux  defaillances  des  gouvernants,  qu'on  veuille  nous  im- 
poser le  regret  et  I'admiration  de  cehii  dont  Thiers  disait  lui-meme  qu'il 
n'avait  rien  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  la  vertu  ?  Nesera-t-on  pas  plus  pres  de  la  verite 
si,  en  reconnaissant  que  Napoleon  a  ete  le  plus  grand  soldat  de  I'histoire  et  un 
administrateur  de  premier  ordre,  on  voit  en  lui  I'un  des  hommes  les  plus  mal- 
honnetes  et  I'un  des  genies  les  plus  malfaisants  dont  un  peuple  ait  supporte  la 
domination  ? 
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But  M.  Boridois  does  not  confine  his  critical  attitude  to  Napoleon  or 
seek  at  his  expense  to  exculpate  his  subjects.  U71  jjeuple,  he  maintains, 
n'a  que  le  gouvernement  quHl  merited  and  the  imperial  regime,  with  its 
appeal  to  sordid  motives  and  contemptuous  disregard  of  public  morality, 
was  only  rendered  possible  by  a  deplorable  degradation  of  character  and 
weakening  of  conscience,  conspicuous  alike  in  the  servility  of  literature  and 
the  brigandage  of  the  army.  In  this  outspokenness  the  book  presents  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  revolutionary  and  imperial  apologists  ;  and  we  think 
it  will  prove  convincing  to  all  but  infatuated  hero-Avorshippers.  One  criti- 
cism we  have  to  make,  viz.  that  M.  Bondois  has  confined  himself  some- 
what too  narrowly  to  Napoleon's  personal  activity.  He  should  have  at 
least  mentioned  the  Peninsular  war  ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  situation  early 
in  J814,  however  rapid,  is  seriously  incomplete  without  a  reference  to 
Wellington's  invasion  of  the  south  of  France.  From  actual  blunders  the 
book  is  singularly  free  ;  but  we  suspect  M.  Bondois  is  deceiving  himself 
and  his  readers  when  he  describes  Lord  Holland  as  fils  de  Fox,  an  ex- 
pression that  would  naturally  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  third  Lord 
Holland  was  son  of  Charles  James  Fox.   The  book  has  an  excellent  index. 

A.  F.  Pollard. 


Bonaparte  et  les  Bepuhligues  Italiemies  (1796-1799). 
Par  M.  Paul  Gaffarel.     (Paris  :  Felix  Alcan.     1895.) 

The  modern  revival  of  the  sentiment  of  Italian  nationality  must  un- 
doubtedly be  referred  to  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Italy  in  1796-1797. 
We  are  therefore  in  full  sympathy  with  M.  Gaffarel  in  his  description  of 
the  political  results  of  the  brilliant  campaign  which  carried  the  French 
arms  from  Montenotte  to  Leoben.  Historians  of  the  school  of  Thiers  have 
been  so  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  Bonaparte's  military  triumphs  that 
they  have  little  to  say  about  their  results  on  the  Italian  people.  Hitherto 
we  have  had  to  refer  to  Italian  historians,  or  to  Italian  memoirs,  as,  for 
instance,  those  of  Alfieri,  Pepe,  and  Pasolini,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  aroused  in  Italian  breasts  by  French  marauding. 
*  They  rushed  in  upon  us  like  barbarians,' .  wrote  the  Tuscan  Gino 
Capponi,  '  and  besides  outraging  our  feelings  they  robbed  and  plundered 
us  in  all  directions.'  The  resentment  of  the  peasantry  found  expression 
in  many  popular  songs,  which  have  lived  till  our  own  days.  Our  author 
is  not  blind  to  this  aspect  of  the  French  invasion.  Indeed,  he  is  careful 
to  point  out  the  injury  done  to  the  French  cause  by  the  speedy  alienation 
of  Italian  feeling  from  their  liberators.  The  w4de  extent  of  the  disaffection 
was  to  be  revealed  in  1799,  when  disasters  in  the  north  of  Italy  compelled 
Macdonald  to  evacuate  Naples,  Rome,  and  Tuscany.  Everywhere  in  his 
retreat  to  Modena  he  was  beset  by  bands  of  insurgents  ;  and  the  people, 
who  might  have  furnished  an  army  of  auxiliaries  to  the  French  Republic, 
were  then  found  to  be  eager  to  cast  off  its  oppressive  yoke.  How  far  was 
Bonaparte  responsible  for  the  rapacity  of  the  French  in  Italy  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  M.  Gaffarel  has  been  too  lenient  to  him.  In  his  first  well-known 
proclamation  to  the  army  of  Italy  Bonaparte  animated  his  men  by  offering 
the  plunder  of  the  country.  Requisitions,  indeed,  had  long  been  the  order 
of  the  day  with  French  commanders  and  commissioners— in  fact,  ever 
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since  the  insidious  ordinance  of  15  Dec.  1792 — but  they  had  at  least 
been  ostensibly  for  the  state,  for  the  bankrupt  exchequer  at  Paris. 
Plunder  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soldiers  was  a  new  departure. 

We  find  in  M.  Gafifarel's  pages  a  good  description  of  the  hopes  aroused 
in  Italian  breasts  by  the  French  invasion,  and  of  the  process  of  dis- 
illusionment which  speedily  supervened.  A  national  party  soon  arose 
at  Milan,  which  rejected  French  supremacy  as  completely  as  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Habsburgs,  and,  like  the  young  Italy  of  a  later  day,  looked  to 
"Italians  alone  for  the  liberation  of  the  peninsula.  The  national  party 
"was  destined  to  increase  in  numbers  and  influence  ;  but  even  in  1814  it 
was  too  weak  to  dominate  the  course  of  events.  Side  by  side  with  this 
were  the  adherents  of  the  French,  who  looked  to  Bonaparte  as  a  sincere 
well-wisher  to  Italy,  or  at  any  rate  as  the  only  means  of  liberating  •her 
from  foreign  and  domestic  oppression.  Over  against  these  there  were 
the  adherents  of  the  Austrian  and  the  other  governments  threatened  by 
the  French.  Bonaparte  incisively  described  his  policy  to  these  three 
parties  in  the  following  words  :  *  I  curb  the  first,  encourage  the  second, 
and  repress  the  third.* 

An  interesting  account,  drawn  from  Milanese  sources,  is  given  by  our 
author  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Italian  Jacobin  party  and  their  anti- 
religious  buffooneries,  which  recall  the  days  of  Hebert  and  Chaumette. 
We  could  wish,  however,  that  M.  Gafifarel  had  spared  more  space  for  a 
description  of  the  rise  of  the  Cispadane  and  Transpadane  republics,  their 
fusion  in  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  the  new  political  and  social  life 
awakened  by  these  important  developments.  The  student  of  the  re- 
nascence of  modern  Italy  looks  to  the  events  of  1796-7  at  Milan,  Genoa, 
Modena,  and  Bologna  as  the  first  manifestations  of  that  national  spirit 
which  found  its  consummation  in  and  after  1859  ;  but  he  will  search  in 
vain  in  these  pages  for  any  detailed  account  of  the  abolition  of  feudalism 
by  the  Italian  deputies  at  Modena,  or  of  the  civil  institutions  which  they 
endeavoured  to  create.  It  is  true  that  these  last  were  of  short  duration  ; 
and  the  fact  that  their  character  was  mainly  determined  by  French,  or, 
more  strictly,  by  Bonaparte's  dictation,  is  proved  by  his  words  to  Melzi  at 
Montebello  in  May  1797. 

As  for  3^our  country,  it  possesses  still  fewer  elements  of  republicanism  than 
France,  and  can  be  more  easily  managed  than  any  other.  You  know  better 
than  any  one  that  we  shall  do  what  we  like  w^ith  Italy.  But  the  time  has  not 
yet  come ;  we  must  temporise  with  the  fever  of  the  moment,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  one  or  two  republics  of  our  own  particular  kind :  Monge  will  arrange 
that  for  lis. 

In  these  statements,  as  in  the  rest  of  that  remarkable  confession,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  pressure  of  ideas  struggling  for  utter- 
ance, Bonaparte  disclosed  those  ulterior  designs  which  were  realised  in 
1799-1802.  Italy  was  to  be  the  stepping-stone  to  power ;  domination  over 
its  republics  was  to  help  on  the  cause  of  autocracy  in  France ;  and,  shortly 
after  Bonaparte  became  consul  for  hfe,  he  accepted  the  title  of  president 
of  the  Itahan  Eepublic  at  the  bands  of  the  subservient  magnates  of  Italy, 
because,  as  he  frankly  informed  them,  he  found  in  none  of  them  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  this  important  post. 

We  see  in  the  present  woA  some  reoognition,- though  hardly  an 
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adequate  one,  of  the  entire  dependence  of  the  new  Itah'an  states  on  the 
will  of  Bonaparte  and  the  satraps  of  the  Directory ;  but  the  moral  and 
social  results  of  the  French  occupation  on  the  new  life  of  Italy  are  only 
dimly  suggested,  and  the  omission  is  one  which  seriously  detracts  from 
the  value  of  the  book.  In  its  present  form  the  work  has  rather  a 
truncated  appearance,  for  it  ends  abruptly  with  denunciations  against 
Nelson  for  his  participation  in  the  crimes  of  the  NeapoHtan  reaction.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  have  the  opportunity  of  supplementing 
or  completing  his  book  by  reference  to  the  immense  mass  of  new  material 
which  is  being  catalogued  by  Signor  Alberto  Lumbroso  in  his  *  Bibhografia 
deir  Epoca  Napoleonica.'  He  would  do  well  to  reconsider  the  facts  of  the 
NeapoHtan  revolt  and  Nelson's  share  in  its  suppression.  He  has  throughout 
adopted  those  assertions  which  are  most  damaging  to  the  English  admiral. 
The  facts  relating  to  the  capitulations  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  relating  to  Castellamare.  The  last-named  fortress 
had  capitulated  on  terms  granted  by  unauthorised  officers  ;  but,  as  the 
capitulation  had  taken  effect,  Nelson  acquiesced  in  it.  As  the  capitulations 
of  Uovo  and  Nuovo  had  not  taken  effect,  Nelson  was  technically  justified 
in  setting  them  aside ;  and  his  action  in  handing  over  the  garrisons  to 
punishment  was  no  better  and  no  worse  than  many  scores  of  actions  lightly 
passed  over  by  French  historians  of  that  sanguinary  epoch.  As  for  the 
case  of  Caracciolo,  whatever  sympathy  may  be  felt  for  that  unfortunate 
man,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  was  technically  guilty  of  treason,  and  was 
liable  to  its  penalties  ;  for  he  had  not  been  included  in  the  capitulation, 
having  fled  to  the  mountains  before  it  was  concluded.  The  stories  as  to 
Nelson's  judgment  being  warped  by  Lady  Hamilton  are  also  of  question- 
able authority ;  and  why  does  M.  Gaffarel  make  Captain  Troubridge  of 
the  Culloden  always  appear  as  Towbridge  ? 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  close  this  notice  without  recognising 
the  pains  which  have  been  taken  by  the  author  to  realise  the  course  of 
political  events  in  the  five  republics  ;  and  his  study  of  many  of  the  chief 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  memoirs  of  the  period  imparts  a  tone  of  life- 
like reality  to  his  narration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  his  work  by  narrating  the  events  which  led  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  J.  H.  EosE. 


NaiwUon  III  avaiit  V Empire.     Par  H.  Thireia.     Tome  I.     (Paris  : 
Librairie  Plon.     1895.) 

In  taking  for  his  theme  the  Hfe  of  Napoleon  III  previous  to  the 
coup  cVetat  M.  Thirria  has  selected  a  subject  which  is  less  hackneyed 
and  also  more  suited  for  calm  consideration  than  the  nearer  and  more 
controversial  period  of  the  second  empire.  We  cannot,  indeed,  admit 
that  he  has  sustained  in  the  volume  before  us  that  confession  of 
absolute  impartiality  which  he  makes  in  his  preface.  He  is  evidently 
anxious  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the  prince  and  his  adversaries ; 
he  is  fully  conscious  that  his  hero  had  serious  faults,  of  both  character 
and  poHcy  ;  but  his  feelings  are  usually  with  the  future  emperor.  He  is, 
no  doubt,  right  in  saying  that  si  cet  homme  a  eie  coupable,  la  France  a 
-ctesa  complice;  s'il  aregne,  c'est  qiCelle  Va  vozdu,  and  he  justly  ascribes 
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a  full  share  in  the  politique  nefaste  des  nationalites  to  the  nation  as  well 
as  to  its  ruler.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  book  is  the  very  full  account 
which  it  gives  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  period.  M.  Thirria  truly 
remarks  that  the  press  had  more  influence  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
than  it  has  now.  He  has,  therefore,  compiled  copious  extracts  from  the 
principal  newspapers  of  Paris,  the  provinces,  England,  and  several  other 
countries,  to  show  the  drift  of  political  thought  at  critical  stages  of  the 
prince's  career.  As  a  magazine  of  press  cuttings  the  book  is  most  useful 
and  also  eminently  readable. 

The  first  volume  begins  with  the  future  emperor's  birth  and  takes  us 
down  to  his  election  as  president  of   the  republic  in  December  1848. 
M.  Thirria  disposes  at  the  outset  of  the  legend  that  the  prince  was  illegiti- 
mate.    As  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview  (August  1894)  has  recently 
thrown  doubts  upon  his  paternity,  M.  Thirria's  refutation  is  opportune. 
He  points  out  that  the  king  of  Holland,  though  never  on  very  good  terms 
with  his  family,  always  treated  him  as  his  son,  while  Admiral  Verhuel, 
who  has  been  suggested  as  the  putative  father,  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  immoral  relations  with  Queen  Hortense.     Another  story,  lately 
narrated  by  the  Figaro,  that  when  the  prince  was  a  young  man  in  Switzer- 
land he  proposed  to,  and  was  rejected  by,  the  widow  of  a  Mauritius 
planter,  is   quoted  without   comment  by  M.  Thirria.      We  could  have 
wished  that  rather  more  space  had  been  given  to  the  early  years  of  the 
prince.     Considering  the  large  amount  of  room  which  is  devoted  to  the 
events  of  two  or  three  months,  it  shows  a  lack  of  proportion  to  dismiss 
the  whole  of  the  prince's  career  from  1808  to  1836  in  twelve  pages. 
Another  very  interesting  chapter  of  his  life— his  exile  in  England— is 
almost  entirely  omitted.     We  hear  nothing  of  his  connexion  with  the 
EngHsh   turf,    which   Kinglake   in   his   famous  sketch  of  Napoleon  III 
declared  to  have  had  a  marked  effect  upon  his  character.     Beyond  the 
familiar  story  of  his  service  as  a  special  constable  during  the  Chartist 
agitation  we  are  told  little  or  nothing  about  his  life  in  London,  and  even 
this   episode  is  merely  introduced  in  a  footnote  as  a  refutation   of   the 
insinuation  that  the  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  French  republic 
was  an  '  ex-policeman.' 

Before  narrating  the  two  escapades  of  the  prince  at  Strassburg  and  Bou- 
logne his  biographer  gives  us  a  careful  account  of  the  recrudescence  of 
Bonapartism  and  the  revival  of  the  Napoleonic  legend  under  the  monarchy 
of  July.  Even  as  early  as  1830  the  name  of  Napoleon  II  could  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  houses  in  the  working-class  quarters  of  Paris.  The 
theatres  vied  with  each  other  in  representing  the  glories  of  the  great 
emperor ;  the  poems  of  Beranger  and  the  pencil  of  Charlet  famiharised 
the  people  with  Bonapartist  ideas.  Then  came  the  outburst  of  popular 
feeling  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  exile's  ashes  from  St.  Helena.  His 
faults  were  forgotten,  his  faihngs  forgiven,  and  advanced  democrats  found 
the  name  of  the  dead  emperor  a  convenient  missile  to  fling  at  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  At  this  time,  however,  very  few  persons  in  France, 
and  not  a  single  leading  London  new^spaper,  regarded  Louis  Napoleon — 
or  Napoleon-Louis,  as  he  signed  himself  between  1831  and  1848— as  a 
serious  person.  With  all  the  goodwill  in  the  world  U.  Thirria  does  not 
succeed  in  making  the  scuffles  at  Strassburg  and  Boulogne  appear  anything 
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but  ridiculous.  On  both  occasions  all  was  over  in  three  hours.  M.  Thirria 
does  not  seem  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  prince  in  accepting  15,000 
francs  from  King  Louis  Philippe  (p.  87)  for  his  journey  to  America,  and 
then  returning  to  plot  against  him,  as  worthy  of  censure  ;  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  proof  of  the  assertion  that  Louis  Napoleon  broke  his 
word  by  returning  to  Europe.  Undoubtedly  the  government  committed 
a  grave  error  in  allowing  him  to  get  off  scot-free,  while  sending  his  accom- 
plices to  trial,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which  acquitted  them,  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  absence  of  the  principal  conspirator.  The  famous  episode 
of  the  tame  eagle,  which  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  pretender's  baggage  when  he  landed  at  Wimereux,  gives  M.  Thirria 
some  trouble.  All  students  of  Napoleonic  literature  know  how  regularly 
this  interesting  bird  appears  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  even  years 
after  the  Boulogne  affair.  The  prefet  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  stated  at  the 
time  that  *  a  live  eagle  was  found  on  board  the  Edinburgh  Castle.  It 
belonged  to  Louis  Bonaparte.'  But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  prince 
carried  it  in  his  arms  or  on  his  hat  when  he  disembarked  (p.  172). 

The  author  has  drawn  an  excellent  picture  of  the  prince's  daily  life  at 
Ham  during  his  five  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment  there.  No  prisoner 
of  state  was  ever  better  treated  ;  he  had  his  own  valet  and  his  own 
doctor,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  liberty  allowed  to  the 
former  that  his  master  was  able  to  escape.  He  had  ample  supplies  of 
literature ;  he  was  an  ardent  horticulturist,  and  the  authorities  winked  at  his 
relations  with  the  belle  sabotiere,  for  whom  he  afterwards  made  provision. 
The  narrative  of  his  flight  is  dramatically  told ;  not  even  the  minutest 
details  are  omitted.  We  are  shown  the  bill  for  the  workman's  clothes 
in  which  he  escaped,  and  in  one  passage  the  author  displays  a  frank 
realism  which  M.  Zola  might  envy  (p.  227).  In  this  connexion  we  may 
mention  an  unpublished  anecdote  of  the  emperor,  told  us  by  an  old  gentle- 
man who  met  him  at  luncheon  and  asked  him  if  he  would  have  some 
ham.  *  No,  thank  you,'  was  the  reply  ;  '  I  had  nearly  six  years  of  that.' 
Nearly  one  half  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  ten  months 
between  the  outbreak  of  the  February  revolution  in  1848  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon  as  president  of  the  republic  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  Here  M.  Thirria's  narrative  is  interesting,  as  showing  the 
opinions  of  statesmen,  journalists,  and  the  people  upon  the  prince's 
candidature.  His  first  election  to  the  national  assembly,  early  in  June, 
made  no  stir  whatever  ;  the  press  hardly  noticed  it  at  all,  and  no  one  seemed 
conscious  that  in  six  months  this  man  would  be  chief  of  the  state. 
But  four  days  after  his  victory  at  the  polls  a  sudden  change  came  over 
the  scene.  There  was  quite  a  demonstration  w^ien  his  name  was  read 
out  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  as  one  of  the  elect  of  Paris ;  cries  of  Vive 
■Napoleon  II I — for  the  populace  took  no  count  of  the  dead  Napoleon  who 
is  usually  called  the  Second — resounded  outside  the  chamber,  as  they  had 
eighteen  years  earlier,  and  the  coming  man  was  the  talk  of  every  draw- 
ing-room. No  explanation,  save  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the 
Parisians,  can  be  given  for  their  transformation  between  the  4th  and 
the  8th  of  June.  M.  Thirria  truly  describes  it  as  un  des  phe7t07nenes 
les  plus  curieux,  les  plus  saisissants  et  les  phis  invraisemblabks  de  notre 
histoire. 
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It  has  always  been  a  matter  for  surprise  to  political  thinkers  that, 
with  a  possible  dictator  in  their  midst,  convinced  republicans,  sincerely 
anxious  to  maintain  that  form  of  government,  should  have  done  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  make  the  way  easy  for  him  to  overthrow  it.  No 
one  believed  then,  no  one  believes  now,  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  have 
been  chosen  president  in  1848  if  the  election  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
people's  representatives,  instead  of  being  intrusted  to  the  people  itself. 
For  such  an  utter  lack  of  political  foresight  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
parallel.  Yet  practically  every  leading  man,  including  Thiers,  was  in 
favour  of  a  direct  popular  election.  The  one  brilliant  exception  was  Leon 
Faucher,  Whose  prophecies  (p.  329)  were  fulfilled  almost  to  the  letter. 

The  French  nation  [he  said]  is  only  just  emerging  from  the  mould  of  the 
monarchy.  Our  manners  are  monarchical  and  military.  If  you  summon  the 
whole  people  to  elect  a  president  it  will  elect,  under  the  title  of  president,  the 
equivalent  of  a  king  ;  he  will  perhaps  even  found  a  new  dynasty.  The  nation 
will  be  dazzled  by  the  power  of  the  sword  or  the  splendour  of  an  historic 
name ;  it  will  choose  from  the  ranks  of  the  pretenders  rather  than  one  of  our 
parliamentary  celebrities.  If  you  wish  to  found  a  republic,  give  the  assembly  the 
choice  of  the  president ;  if  you  appeal  to  universal  suffrage,  mark  my  words,  you 
will  establish  a  government  which  will  not  be  republican. 

In  this  respect  at  least  France  has  learnt  something  from  history, 
and  the  mistake  of  the  second  republic  has  been  avoided  by  the  third. 
But  our  opinion  of  the  political  sagacity  of  the  men  of  1848  is  further 
lowered  when  we  find  the  assembly  regarding  the  prince  as  quite  harm- 
less simply  because  he  made  a  halting  speech  from  the  tribune.  M. 
Thirria  justly  says,  Farce  que  Ic  prince  s'ctait  7?iontre  pietre  oratezir,  on 
concluait  que  Vhomme  n'etait  pas  d  craindre.  0  legerete  frangaise  !  He 
adds  that  one  of  the  deputies,  when  asked  by  Madame  Thirria  what  he 
thought  of  the  future  emperor,  replied,  J'cn pense  queerest  une  arsouille. 
Even  Tocqueville,  in  spite  of  all  his  political  science,  was  misled  by 
appearances,  while  Thiers  showed  himself  so  poor  a  judge  of  character 
that,  being  unable  to  stand  as  a  candidate  himself,  he  thought  he  could 
make  the  x^rince  his  puppet.  M.  Thirria's  description  of  the  self-important 
little  man  bringing  an  election  address  all  ready  for  the  prince  to  sign, 
and  its  rejection  by  the  latter,  who  preferred  to  write  his  own  manifesto, 
is  very  amusing.  But  perhaps  Lamartine  was  the  blindest  of  them  all ; 
for  even  after  the  election  he  declared  in  faultless  periods  that  the  re- 
public was  so  firmly  rooted  that  it  could  not  be  overthrown.  M.  Thirria 
has  paid  much  attention  to  Louis  Napoleon's  literary  works,  and  the 
chapter  which  deals  with  them  is  judiciously  written.  No  one  now  will 
agree  with  Beranger  that  he  was  le premier  ecrivaiu  du  siecle.  The  '  Idees 
Napoleoniennes '  seem  trite  enough  nowadays,  for  the  attempt  to  blend 
imperialism  and  socialism  is  not  so  rare  as  it  once  was.  It  is  more  in- 
teresting to  see  how  much  the  pretender's  precepts  differed  from  the 
jemperor's  practice.  M.  Thirria,  who  is  evidently  no  admirer  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  second  empire,  cannot  resist  quoting  an  article  con- 
tributed by  the  prince  in  1844  to  the  Frogres  du  Fas  de  Calais,  in 
which  wars  are  strongly  censured  when  their  sole  object  is  to  'influence 
public  opinion  and  bolster  up  by  any  expedient  a  tottering  government.' 
As  the  author  says,  '  these  words  contain  the  most  over\yheliiiiag  conr 
demnation  of  the  emperor's  wars.' 
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The  volume  is  very  well  printed,  save  for  a  few  slips,  such  as  '  Mar- 
gatz  '  and  *  Blakwall,'  and  has  a  full  and  useful  summary  of  contents. 

W.  Miller. 

Civilisation  during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  relation  to  Modern 

Civilisation.  By  George  Burton  Adams.  (London  :  Nutt.  1894.) 
Taking  for  his  text  the  transitional  character  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
professor  of  history  in  Yale  University  has  produced  a  careful  and  very 
useful  aperqu  of  the  ten  centuries  which  many  still  find  so  dim  and  hard 
to  understand.  It  is  based  on  a  really  thorough  knowledge  of  the  period, 
and  we  can  only  regret  that  Mr.  Adams  has  not  preceded  it  by  that 
brief  history  of  the  middle  ages  for  which  teachers  of  history  have  so  long 
been  asking,  and  without  which  the  general  usefulness  of  a  *  philosophy 
of  medieval  history,'  to  use  the  old  phrase,  must  of  necessity  be  greatly 
limited.  The  treatment  is  sober,  and  some  might  say  a  little  unin- 
spiring, but  in  compensation  entirely  free  from  any  tendency  to  paradox 
or  exaggeration  and  commendably  accurate.  If  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  paradox,  like  his  countryman  and 
namesake  Mr.  Brooks  Adams  in  his  recent  '  Civilisation  and  Decay,'  he 
might  have  written  a  more  suggestive  book,  but  not  one  of  equally 
permanent  value.  James  Tait. 

The  Camden  Miscellany,  Vol.  IX.  (London  :  Camden  Society.  1895.) 
There  is  so  much  of  interest  in  the  contents  of  this  volume  that  it  would 
need  considerable  space  to  notice  it  adequately.  From  the  '  Visitations  of 
Churches  in  the  Patronage  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,'  1219-52,  edited  by 
Dr.  Simpson  from  the  manuscript  known  as  '  Liber  L.'  among  the  chapter 
records,  much  valuable  information  may  be  gathered  on  the  subject  of 
service  books,  vestments,  chrisms,  church  furniture  generally,  relics,  and 
the  organisation  for  maintaining  the  church  lights.  Some  interest  may 
also  be  found  in  studying  the  surnames  of  parishioners,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  of  '  Ricardus  Diabolus.'  'Is  this,'  the  editor 
asks,  '  a  village  nickname,  or  can  it  possibly  be  an  attempt  to  latinise 
Deville  ?  '  After  these  '  Visitations,'  but  separated  from  them  in  date  by 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  follow  'The  Solempnities  &  triumphes 
doon  &  made  at  the  Spouselles  and  Mariage  of  the  Kynges  [Henry  VIIj 
doughter  the  Ladye  Marye  [1508]  to  the  Prynce  of  Castile  Archeduke 
of  Austrige  '  (afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V).  The  English  version, 
of  which  there  is  a  unique  and  fragmentary  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  brought  to  notice  in  1814  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Henry)  Ellis,  and  in  1818  was  reproduced  in  lithographic  facsimile 
by  the  Boxburghe  Club.  Mr.  Gairdner  has  now  re-edited  it,  in  company 
with  the  contemporaneous  Latin  version,  of  the  existence  of  which  Ellis 
was  not  aware,  and  which  is  here  printed  from  a  unique  copy  in  the 
Grenville  Library.  Peter  Carmelianus,  Henry  VH's  Latin  secretary, 
whose  name  is  actually  prefixed  to  the  poems  which  introduce  and  con- 
clude the  narrative,  was  probably  the  author  of  the  whole  Latin  tract 
from  which  the  English  appears  to  be  a  translation,  or,  indeed,  sometimes 
litHe  more  than  an  abstract.  The  value  of  the  documents  is  not,  perhaps, 
at  first  sight  great.     E^^n   their  editor  admits  that  'to  the  modern 
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reader  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  their  contents  are  little  more  than  a 

flourish  of  trumpets  over  an  ambitious  project  which  led  to  no  result ; ' 
for  the  proxy  marriage  of  the  Lady  Mary  to  the  boy  prince  of  Castile  was 
in  a  few  years  set  aside.  But  the  betrothal  raised  the  prestige  of  England 
at  the  time,  and  was  an  important  move  in  a  skilfully  played  diplomatic 
game,  the  ins  and  outs  of  which  are  unfolded  in  Mr.  Gairdner's  preface. 
He  appends  a  note  on  the  age  of  Mary,  which,  so  the  evidence  he  has  col- 
lected goes  to  prove,  was  understated,  in  order  to  reduce  the  apparent 
disparity  between  the  lady  and  her  intended  bridegroom,  then  in  his  ninth 
year.  Diplomacy,  which  was  answerable  for  betrothing  Mary  to  a  boy 
four  years  her  junior,  finally,  as  every  one  knows,  wedded  her  to  a  man 
more  than  thirty  years  her  senior,  Louis  XII  of  France. 

Miss  Bateson  has  edited  the  '  Letters  from  the  Bishops  to  the  Privy 
Council,  15G4,'  from  a  manuscript  preserved  at  Hatfield  House,  and  briefly 
summarised  in  the  '  Calendar  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury,' part  i.  Her  attention  was  drawn  to  this  document  by  the  present 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  must  therefore  share  with  her  and  the 
Camden  Society  the  gratitude  due  for  a  most  valuable  publication,  throw- 
ing light  on  the  working  of  the  Elizabethan  administration  and  supplying 

*  a  complete  religious  census  of  the  leading  men  of  each  county.'  These 
letters  are  the  replies  sent  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  questions 
put  to  them  by  the  privy  council  in  a  letter  of  17  Oct.  15G4,  not  now 
known  to  be  extant.  From  the  answers,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  bishops 
were  asked  to  classify  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  their  respective  dioceses 
according  as  they  were  favourable,  indifierent,  or  hostile  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  government  in  matters  of  religion,  and  also  to  name  the 
persons  who,  in  their  opinion,  W3retit  to  be  put  into  office  and  those  who 
should  be  weeded  out.  They  were  also  asked  to  make  suggestions  for 
the  remedying  of  disorders,  repression  of  popery,  promotion  of  *  true 
religion,'  and  so  forth.  For  the  most  part  the  bishops  obediently  dis- 
charged their  inquisitorial  task,  classifying  the  county  gentlemen  and 
leading  townsmen  by  name  with  the  qualification,  as  the  case  might  be, 
of  *  furtherers  of  true  religion,'  *  earnest  furtherers,' '  indifferent,'  *  hinderers,' 

*  obstinate  adversaries,'  '  frowardly  superstitious,'  and  other  similar  de- 
scriptions. Distinctions  among  supporters  of  the  Information  were 
evidently  not  of  practical  political  importance. 

The  bishops  were  not  as  yet  concerned  to  exclude  the  advanced  reformers 
from  office,  and  there  is  nothing  in  these  lists  to  show  that  they  included  aicong 
the  men  '  not  fit  to  be  trusted  '  any  persons  other  than  those  who  were  reputed 
to  have  leanings  towards  Eoman  Catholicism. 

Here  and  there  a  bishop  betrays  his  consciousness  of  the  invidious 
nature  of  the  work  thrust  upon  him.  Bishop  Scory  of  Hereford  makes  it 
a   merit   that   he   has  supplied  the   fullest   information   in   his   power, 

*  altho  I  am  persuaded  that  to  certefie  your  honors  according  to  your 
comma undment  male  procure  me  moare  hatered  (which  neadeth  not).' 
And  after  specifying  his  informers — his  chancellor,  the  dean  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Hereford,  and  *  euery  deane  rurall  for  his  owne 
deanery ' — he  beseeches  the  council  *  so  to  use  and  order  both  us  and 
this  good  cause  that  we  be  not  brought  hereby  in  to  further  hatered, 
contempt,  or  daunger  than  must  neades  folowe.'  It  is  to  Archbishop 
Parker's  credit  that  he  avoids  ticketing  every  man  with  his  religious 
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description,  and  virtually  declines  to  send  in  a  black  list  of  *  hinderers  ' 
and  *  adversaries.'  For  the  county  of  Kent,  where  he  has  personal 
knowledge  and  good  information  to  guide  him,  he  supplies  a  list  of  persons 
who  '  maye  wel  contynue  to  serve,'  or  who  are  fit  to  serve — all  of  them, 
'  though  not  of  like  zeale  in  religion,'  yet  at  least  '  outwardly  men 
conformable.'  With  regard  to  the  vacant  dioceses  of  Llandaff  and 
Oxford,  he  furnishes  a  list  of  gentlemen  recommended  to  him,  and 
accompanies  it  with  a  letter  which  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  reproof 
to  his  questioners. 

Syr,  I  send  your  honor  the  ramys  of  such  as  be  commended  to  me  in  these 
shiers  ;  what  these  be  &  what  others  be,  your  honors  of  the  councell  knowe 
moche  better  than  we  can  enforme  youe,  and  as  for  mj'self,  I  know  them  not 
and  somtyme  enformers  serve  ther  own  turne  &  gratifie  ther  frendes. 

As  for  bristowe  diocesse  the  commendatory  therof  shuld  haue  sent  his 
certificat.    thus  Jesus  be  with  your  honor,      Yours  euermore 

Matthue  Cantuar. 

The  '  Papers  relating  to  Thomas  Wentworth,  first  Earl  of  Strafford, 

from  the  Manuscripts  of  Dr.  William  Knowler,'  and  edited  by  Mr.  Firth, 

are  also  of  great  interest.     Dr.  Knowler,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 

editor  of  the  two  volumes  of  Strafford  Letters  published  in  1739,  under 

the  superintendence  of  Strafford's  great-grandson,  the  earl  of  Malton,  to 

whom  Dr.  Knowler  was  chaplain.     In  1884  Mr.  Firth  bought  a  box  of 

Dr.  Knowler's  papers,  containing,  inter  alia,  several  copies  of  unpublished 

papers  relating  to   Strafford,  some  at  least  of  which  appear  to  have  been 

obtained  from  '  a  certain  Henry  Goddard,'  who  transcribed  them  from 

copies  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  of  North  Elmsal.     From 

letters  which  passed  between  Dr.  Knowler  and  Mr.  Goddard,  it  may  be 

gathered   that   the   authenticity  of   Sir    John   Wentworth's   copies   was 

admitted,  but  that  Lord  Malton  *  did  not  think  them  proper  to  be  made 

publick  at  present.'     The  most  remarkable  document  among  them  is  one 

which  Dr.  Traill  has  referred  to  in  a  note  to  his  '  Strafford  '  ('  English 

Men  of  Action  '  series),  though,  as  it  would  seem,  then  knowing  it  only  by 

report.     It  is  headed  '  How  the  King  should  behave  when  the  Bill  of 

Attainder  against  the  Earl  of  Straff orde  is  presented  to  him  for  the  Royal 

Assent,'   and   appears   to  have   been   drawn    up   by   Strafford   himself. 

Though  vmdated,  internal  evidence  shows  that  it  must  have  been  written 

on  or  after  8  May  1641,  on  the  morning  of  which  day  the  bill  passed  the 

lords.     With  this  paper  before  us,  it  becomes  plain  how  Strafibrd,  after 

writing  the  famous  letter  of  4  May,  in  which  he  offered  his  life  as  a  willing 

sacrifice  for   the  reconciliation   of  king  and   people,   could  yet   display 

surprise  and  incredulity,  and  exclaim  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  *  Put 

not  your  trust  in  princes,'  when  he  learned  that  his  royal  master  had 

taken  him  at  his  word.     The  self-devoting  letter  may  have  been  written 

in  all  sincerity,  or  it  may  from  the  first  have  been  intended,  according  to 

the  tradition  preserved  in  Sir  John  Wentworth's  somewhat  disjointed 

words,  *  but  to  move  pity,  no  desire  to  die.'     This  at  any  rate  was  the 

light  in  which  Strafford  had  come  to  regard  it  when  he  drew  up  the  paper 

of  8  May.     The  king,  according  to  the  course  there  suggested,  is  '  to  cause 

the  Earl's  letter  of  the  fourth  of  May  to  be  read,'  but,  notwithstanding 

'  the  consent  of  the  Party  concerned,'  he  is  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the 

bill,  or  to  give  it  only  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  is  to  be  at 

•  liberty  to  spare  Strafford's  life.    A  '  Bill  to  disenable  me  '  (here  Strafford 
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drops  from  the  third  person,  which  he  has  hitherto  employed,  into  the 
first)  '  from  all  publick  employment,  or  giving  any  counsell  directly  or 
indirectly,'  is  to  be  offered  as  a  compromise  ;  but,  whether  this  is  accepted 
or  not,  the  king  is  to  be  firm  in  declaring  that  he  will  not  be  constrained 

either  actively  or  passively  to  take  away  the  Life  of  a  man,  where  his 
Conscience  was  fully  informed,  He  was  not  guilty  of  the  Crime  wherewith  he 
was  charged  ...  If  the  King  will  speak  thus  much  resolutely,  and  move  the 
Lords  one  by  one,  as  also  Mr.  Solicitor,  Pym,  and  some  of  the  Principal  Lower 
House  men,  ...  it  is  thought  the  Earl  might  yet  be  saved. 

Unhappily  for  Strafford  and  for  the  king 's  own  fame,  '  to  speak  thug 
much  resolutely  '  Avas  beyond  the  strength  of  Charles. 

The  other  items  in  the  volume  are  some  additional  '  Hamilton  Papers,' 
of  the  date  of  1648,  deciphered  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Gardiner  ;  some  laudatory 
anonymous  '  Memoirs  of  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,'  bishop  of  Durham, 
edited  by  the  Eev.  Andrew  Clark  ;  and  a  journal  kept  by  Major  Eichard 
Ferrier,  M.P.,  of  Great  Yarmouth  and  Hemsby,  Norfolk,  while  travelling 
in  France  in  1687.  Both  the  latter  will  repay  perusal,  though  they  have 
not  the  interest  or  the  importance  of  the  Strafford  papers. 

Edith  Thompson. 

The  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.    By  Edwaed  Jenks,  M.A. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1895.) 

Me.  Jenks,  now  professor  of  law  in  University  College,  Liverpool,  was 
formerly  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  at  Melbourne  University,  and  has 
already  written  on  the  government  of  Victoria.  By  his  constitutional 
studies  and  by  residence  in  Australia  he  is  specially  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  and  he  has  given  to  the  public  in 
the  present  ^vork  an  excellent  account  of  those  colonies.  It  is  no  light 
praise  to  say  that  Mr.  Jenks  has  written  a  readable  and  interesting  book, 
for  the  history  of  the  Australasian  colonies  is  by  no  means  interesting  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  who  is  not  specially  concerned  with  land  laws  and 
the  growth  of  constitutions ;  and  on  these  two  difficult  and  dry  points  the 
writer  embodies  his  knowledge  so  clearly  and  concisely  that  his  book  is 
at  least  as  likely  to  be  consulted  in  these  particular  respects  as  longer  and 
more  elaborate  works. 

Australasia  is  one  of  the  happy  parts  of  the  world  which  have  little 
or  no  history  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  romance  of  the  past  is 
meagre.  No  native  wars,  except  in  New  Zealand,  no  foreign  wars,  no 
revolutions  deserving  the  name  have  made  the  record  picturesque.  The 
historian  must  wish  for  his  own  sake  that  there  were  more  incidents  to 
relate,  and  Englishmen,  while  glad  that  Australia  has  been  spared  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  with  which  Europe  has  been  visited,  must  sometimes 
reflect  that  the  Australian  colonists  would  in  the  end  have  gained  had 
they  gone  through  the  baptism  of  affliction.  One  of  the  best  points  in 
Mr.  Jenks' s  book  is  that,  though  he  has  lived  in  Australia  and  has  full 
sympathy  with  its  people,  he  does  not  forget,  as  Australians  occasionally 
do,  how  much  they  owe  to  the  mother  country. 

Australians  are  sometimes  apt  to  speak  as  though  they  and  their  fathers 
had  done  the  whole  work  of  building  up  Australia.  But  if  it  be  true— and  it 
unquestionably  is  true  in  the  matter  of  colonisation — that  the  beginning  is  the 
hardest  task,  the  British  tax-payer,  who,  in  the  early  years  of  Australian  history, 
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had  plenty  of  claims  on  his  pocket,  is  entitled  to  some  of  the  credit  of  the 
achievement  (p.  51). 

The  mother  country  has  poured  out  her  treasure  and  her  brains  for  the 
service  of  her  favourite  children  (p.  314). 

Passages  such  as  these  state  the  bare  truth.  No  country  in  the  world 
could  have  treated  its  colonies  more  liberally  than  England  has  treated  her 
Australasian  possessions,  and  the  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised. 

Why  Australia  and  New  Zealand  should  have  been  so  long  unclaimed 
and  unoccupied  by  Europeans,  why  the  English  so  late  in  the  day  should 
have  taken  possession  of  these  great  southern  territories  without  let  or 
hindrance,  must  always  be,  to  some  extent,  a  matter  of  wonder.  When 
at  the  present  day  every  move  of  any  European  power  in  the  centre  of 
Africa  is  jealously  watched  by  its  rivals,  when  every  available  bit  of  terri- 
tory on  the  earth's  surface  is  being  greedily  grabbed,  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  a  whole  continent  went  a-begging. 
It  may  well  seem  to  Englishmen  little  short  of  providential  that  Austral- 
asia was  reserved  to  be  theirs  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  they  can  hardly 
grudge  New  Caledonia  to  France,  or  part  of  New  Guinea  to  Germany. 

The  administrator  of  British  New  Guinea,  it  may  be  noticed,  is,  by  a 
slip  of  the  pen  on  p.  300,  said  to  be  Sir  William  Gregory,  instead  of  Sir 
William  Macgregor,  and  some  figure  appears  to  be  missing  in  the  note 
top.  313.  C.  P.Lucas. 

A  History  of  England.    By  Chaeles  Oman.    (London  :  Edward  Arnold. 

1895.) 
An  Advanced  History  of  England.      By  Cyril   Eansome.     (London  : 

Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co.     1895.) 
The  Bise  and  Groivth  of  the  English  Nation.    In  three  volumes.     By  W. 

H.  S.  Aubrey,  LL.D.    Vol.  I.,  to  a.d.  1399;  Vol.  IL,  a.d.  1399-1658. 

(London  :  Elliot  Stock.     1895.) 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  these  books  supplies  a  want.  Since  the 
appearance  of  Green's  '  Short  History  of  the  English  People  '  we  have  had 
unnumbered  text-books  of  English  history,  not  one  of  which  is  comparable 
to  Green's  masterpiece.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  those  who  are 
capable  of  writing  good  text-books  will  turn  their  attention  to  the  more 
needed  v/ork  of  original  research,  and  that  those  who  lack  the  training 
and  qualifications  necessary  to  a  real  student  of  history  will  recognise  that 
they  cannot  produce  good  text-books. 

Mr.  Oman's  '  History  of  England  '  possesses  a  quality  rare  among  text- 
books :  it  is  readable.  Mr.  Oman  avoids  one  besetting  sin  of  writers  of 
short  histories  :  he  knows  the  futility  of  trying  to  say  everything.  But 
lie  is  often  singularly  ill-advised  in  his  choice  of  omissions.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  he  dismisses  the  whole  of  the  constitutional 
reforms  of  Henry  II  in  half  a  short  paragraph.  While  the  book  contains 
many  good  things  it  bristles  with  inaccuracies,  and  is  in  need  of  a  thorough 
and  careful  revision.  To  one  of  his  mistakes — a  peculiarly  inexcusable 
one  since  the  appearance  of  Green's  '  Conquest  of  England  ' — he  gives 
authority  by  misquoting  a  well-  known  document.  *  The  old  document 
called  *'  Alfred's  and  Guthrum's  Frith  "  '  (we  are  told  on  p.  40) '  gives  the 
boundary  of  the  Danelagh,  or  Danish  settlement,  thus  :  "  Up  the  Lea  and 
then  across  to  Bedford,  up  the  Ouse  to    Watling  Street,  and  so  along 
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Watling  Street  to  Chester."  '  Has  Mr.  Oman  a  new  version  of  this  docu- 
ment, unknown  to  Schmid,  or  Stubbs,  or  Green  ? 

Professor  Ransome's  book  is  a  good  deal  more  interesting  than  his 
shorter  histories,  and  is  a  solid  and  accurate  piece  of  work.  There  are 
some  slight  errors  (or  misprints)  in  dates,  e.g.  as  to  that  of  the  death  of 
Bede  and  of  Eadric  Streona.  Since  the  appearance  of  Professor  Vinogra- 
doff's  article  in  this  Review  identifying  '  alod  '  with '  folkland,'  many  of  us 
would  hesitate  to  assert  (even  in  a  lecture)  that  in  the  old  English  land 
system  *  the  broadest  distinction  was  between  alod  and  folkland  '  (p.  48). 
Professor  Ransome  has  kept  to  the  antiquated  and  conventional  division 
of  the  subject  by  reigns  of  kings.  This  is  especially  regrettable,  as  the 
book  is  intended,  among  other  classes,  for  teachers.  Masters  at  public 
schools  and  elsewhere  are  often  sst  to  teach  history  when  their  own  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  very  inadequate.  What  such  a  teacher  wants  first 
is  an  intelligent  division  of  the  subject  into  periods,  and  the  characterisa- 
tion of  each  period  by  the  dominant  fact  or  line  of  development  in  it. 
Without  something  of  this  kind — and  Professor  Ransome  gives  us  nothing 
of  the  sort — history  in  the  hands  not  of  incompetent  but  of  imperfectly 
trained  teachers  tends  to  degenerate  into  a  string  of  meaningless  events 
— the  dreariest  and  most  useless  of  all  exercises  of  the  memory. 

In  *  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  English  Nation  '  Dr.  Aubrey  has 
attempted  a  task  beyond  his  powers.  He  has  collected  from  a  large 
number  of  sources  many  interesting  and  apt  illustrations,  but  when  he 
comes  to  the  more  fundamental  and  difficult  problems  of  history  he  fails. 
His  account  of  feudalism  will  serve  to  illustrate  this,  as  well  as  his  style 
and  irritating  system  of  punctuation. 

Holders  of  land  were  required  to  render  personal  service  and  aid,  in  men  or 
in  money,  in  time  of  war.  Substituted  payments  were  called  aids,  reliefs,  and 
scutage  or  shield-money ;  with  certain  gifts  to  the  king  on  marriage  ;  for  ward- 
ship ;  on  sales  ;  and  when  taking  possession.  All  this  came  later.  .  .  .  Feudalism 
also  helped  to  curb  the  power  of  the  great  barons,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
people  [vol.  i.  p.  135]. 

A.  G.  Little. 

The  handsome  reprint  of  the  Count  de  Montalembert's  Monks  of  the 
West,  which  Mr.  Nimmo  has  just  issued  (six  volumes ;  London,  1896), 
would  not  call  for  comment  in  these  pages  were  it  not  that  it  has  the 
advantage  of  an  introduction  from  the  highly  competent  hand  of  Father 
F.  A.  Gasquet,  O.S.B.  In  this  *  Sketch  of  Monastic  Constitutional 
History '  the  leading  feature  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  is  held  to  be 
its  elasticity ;  the  great  virtue  of  the  order  was  its  *  want  of  definite  or- 
ganisation.' The  reform  set  on  foot  by  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane  is  con- 
sidered directly  antagonistic  to  the  conception  of  the  greater  Benedict. 
Nor  does  Dr.  Gasquet  approve,  however  much  he  may  admire,  the 
hierarchical  system  of  Cluny,  with  the  professional  spirit  it  bred.  The 
same  exclusiveness  he  reprehends  in  the  Cistercians,  though  he  finds  in 
their  method  of  life  a  greater  affinity  to  that  of  the  original  foundation. 
He  is,  how  ever,  in  error  in  implying  that  the  congregational  organisation 
was  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  Cluniac  reformers.  He  seems  to 
us  also  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  influence  of  Fleury  on  the 
consolidation  of  monasticism  in  England.  But  most  of  Dr.  Gasquet's 
remarks  about  the  English  monks  are  judicious  and  illuminating :  we 
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may  instance  specially  his  account  of  the  system  of  chapters,  which  in 
England  alone  was  regularly  carried  out,  and  his  comment  on  the  evils  of 
exemptions,  from  which  England  suffered  less  than  any  other  country. 
The  reader  will  also  be  grateful  for  the  clear  way  in  which  Dr.  Gasquet 
traces  the  later  developments  of  monasticism,  particularly  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  As  for  Montalembert's  work  itself,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  add  that  it  would  gain  greatly  if  it  were  not  so  long  and  if  it  were 
purged  of  some  at  least  of  its  more  notable  faults.  There  are  many 
references  in  it  to  current  matters,  which  have  lost  the  interest  they 
possessed  thirty-five  years  ago  ;  these  might  well  be  omitted.  And  there 
are  numerous  cases  of  reliance  upon  authorities  which  later  criticism  has 
proved  to  be  untrustworthy  or  spurious.  The  translation,  moreover, 
would  be  improved  if  it  had  fewer  exotic  expressions,  some  of  which 
require  a  technical  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  French  ;  and  the  footnotes 
contain  an  unreasonable  proportion  of  misprints. 

In  The  History  of  Northumberland,  by  Mr.  Cadwallader  J.  Bates 
(London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1895),  we  have  a  sound  and  accurate  book.  The 
author  writes  about  a  subject  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar,  and 
though  the  treatment  aims  at  being  popular  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  he  has  made  his  investigaoions  independently  and  at  first  hand.  The 
style  of  the  book,  however,  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  ;  and  the  facts 
are  too  much  crowded  together.  If,  w^e  may  add,  it  was  necessary  for 
Mr.  Bates  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  his  preface  to  attack  Mr.  Freeman's 
slight  paper  on  '  The  Percy  Castles '  (republished  in  his  '  English  Towns 
and  Districts '),  it  would  have  been  better  that  he  should  have  avoided 
making  five  obvious  misstatements  in  eight  lines.  Such,  however,  are 
the  lamentable  results  of  the  author's  solitary  lapse  from  history  into 
polemics.  Elsewhere,  if  he  sometimes  lays  too  great  a  stress  on  favourite 
points  of  view,  he  is  laudably  fair  and  straightforward. 

A  note  on  the  first  volume  of  the  Yorkshire  Royalist  Compositioft 
Papers,  edited  by  J.  W.  Clay,  is  printed  in  this  Review  (vol.  ix.  p.  580). 
The  second  volume  (Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series, 
vol.  xviii.  1895)  contains  the  records  of  over  two  hundred  more  cases, 
including  royalists  of  every  class,  and  gives  exact  details  of  their  estates 
and  their  part  in  the  civil  war.  The  editor  has  judiciously  abridged  the 
cases,  and  added  brief  notes  referring  to  wills,  pedigrees,  and  other  sources 
of  information  concerning  the  persons  mentioned.  When  completed  the 
work  will  be  of  great  value  to  local  and  family  historians. 

Mr.  Arthur  D.  Innes's  Britain  and  her  Bivals  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury ^  1713-1789  (London  :  A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.  1895),  represents  a  praise- 
worthy piece  of  work,  based  on  the  writings  of  Mr.  Lecky,  Captain  Mahan, 
and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  It  contains  admirable  maps  and  plans,  and  is 
characterised  throughout  by  care,  conscientiousness,  and  accuracy.  The 
author  has  perhaps  attempted  to  pack  too  much  into  one  moderate-sized 
volume,  and  here  and  there  he  has  been  compelled  to  give  an  inadequate 
account  of  important  matters.  Certain  defects  in  style  should  be  remedied 
in  a  future  edition.  As  an  attempt  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  British  empire 
the  volume  is  to  be  thoroughly  recommended. 
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[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  L. 
Foole,  at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

Th&  judicial  inscri;gtion  of  Mantineia  [of  the  5th  century  b.c]  :  by  B.  Keil  [who 
prints  and  examines   the   text   and  discusses   its   interpretation]. — Nachr.    kon. 
Gesellsch.  Wiss.  Gottingen,  1895.  3. 
The  date  and  mode  of  publication  of  Cicero^ s  letters  to  Atticus  :  by  F.  Leo. — Nachr. 

kon.  Gesellsch.  Wiss.  Gottingen,  1895.  4. 
The   Christian  literature  of  the  first  two  centuries  :   by  C.  Butler  [on  Harnack's 

and  other  recent  works]. — Dublin  Kev.  236.    Jan. 
The  manuscripts  of  Eusebius's  '  Vita  Constantini,^  *  Laus  Constantini,^  and  '  Con- 
stuntini  oratio  ad  sanctum  coctiun : '  by  I.  A.  Heikel. — Nachr.  kon.  Gesellsch. 
Wiss.  Gottingen,  1895.  4. 
Note  071  a  manuscript  of  Bede's  chronicle  at  Besangon  of  the  yiinth  century,  contain- 
ing interpolations',  by  L.  Delisle.— Bibl.  6cole  Chartes,  Ivi.  5. 
A  Byzantine  source  used  by  Einhard  :  by  G.  Kuuth. — Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.  1895.  11. 
The  dates  of  two  charters  of  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  abbey  of  St,  Maur  des  Fossis  : 
by  A.  GiRY  [who  edits  the  texts,  one  of  which  is  unprinted]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes, 
Ivi.  5. 
Notes  on  certain  manuscripts  of  baron  Dauphin  de  Verna,  in  part  recently  acquired 
by  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  :  by  L.  Delisle.     [Among  those  of  historical  interest 
are  a  twelfth-century  copy  of  Usuard's  Martyrology  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 
Val-Saint-Hugon,  with  later  additions— a  list  of  benefactors  and  catalogues  of  the 
library  (1224-1295) ;  and  a  fourteenth -century  volume  containing  Latin  verses  by 
Philip  de  Greve  and  Guy  de  la  Marche  (de  Marchia)  and  the  '  Liber  de  generalibus 
Materiis  tripartitus  '  of  Humbert  de  Eomans].— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivi.  G. 
Documents  on  the  council  of  Basel  [Martin  V's  bull  declaring  Basel  to  be  the  -seat 
of   the  council,  10  April  1424;    the  treaty    between  the    city  and    the    council 
regulating    the   relations  between  the  inhabitants  and  visitors,    1433  ;  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  council  and  of  the  town  council  concerning  the  solemn  reception 
of  Felix  V,  1440  :  printed  by  E.  Thomimen. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1895.  3. 
Legal  opinions  on  the  luar  between  the  Vallais  and  Milan  [i486] :  printed  by  T.  von 

Liebenau. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1895.  5. 
On  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  correspondence  of  Hadrian  VI:  by  A. 
Pieper  [who   confirms  the  statement  of  Gregorj'  XIII,  that  Hezius,  the  pope's 
private  secretary,  carried  off  with  him  the  whole  of  Hadrian's  foreign  correspon-  's3- 

dence  or  state  papers  on  his  retirement  from  the  curia  in  1523].— Hist.  Jahrb, 
xvi.  4. 
The  scroll  of  the  Egyptian  Purim  :  by  G.  Margoliouth  [printing,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  Hebrew  text  of  this  document,  which  relates  the 
history  of  the  calamity  which  befell  the  Jews  during  the  revolt  of  Ahmed  pasha 
against  sultan  Sulayman  {1524).  The  editor  supplies  a  translation  and  notes,  but 
omits  to  state  that  the  original  was  already  published  in  1862].— Jew.  Qu.  Bev, 
30.  Jan, 
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Ercole  Severoli  and  his  diary  on  the  council  of  Trent :  by  S.  Merkle  [part  of  the 

diary  was  published  by  Bollinger  as  an  anonymous  work,  but  by  A.  von  Druffel 

attributed  to  Massarelli]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvi.  4. 
An  unpublished  letter  of  tJie  tsar  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  II 

[1566]  contributed  by  M.   Krasheninnikov  [the  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Am- 

brosian  Library  at  Milan], — Zhur.  Min.  Narod.  Prosv.  Jtx^i. 
Gibbon  and  his  memoirs  :  by  F.  Harrison  [giving  a  short  criticism  of  the  historian's 

position,  and  noticing  the  relation  between  the  original  and  the  published  text  of 

his  memou's.    Lord  Sheffield  understood  the  duties  of  an  editor  in  an  extremely 

elastic  manner]. — Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  ix. 
Philip  Schaffas  an  historian:  by  G.  P.  Fisher.— Amer.  Soc.  Ch.  Hist.  vii. 
Heinrich  vonSybel  [f  1  August  1895] :  obituary  notices  by  E.  Oldenbourg,  sen.,  and 

F.  Meinecke.— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxv.  3. 


The  date  of  tlie  fall  of  Nineveh  :  by  F.  de  Moor  [who  argues  for  608  b.c.  against  607]. 

Eev.  Quest,  hist.  lix.  1.     Jan. 
Persian  religion  under  the  Achaemenidae :  by  C.  de  Harlez  [who  argues  that  tho 

Persians  of  that  period  did  not  acknowledge  the   authority  of    the  Avesta].— 

Mus^on,  1895.  5. 
The  date  of  the   birth  of  Christ  in  Hippolytus's   commentary   on  Daniel :  by  N. 

BoNWETSCH  [who  attempts  to  ascertain  the  original  text,  and  defends  25  Dec. 

A.  M.  5500,  against  Hilgenfeld's  2  April]. — Nachr.  kon.  Gesellsch.  Wiss.  Gottingen, 

1895.  4. 
The  legal  position  of  the  Christians  in  the  first  two  centuries  :  by  P.  Allard. — Eev. 

Quest,  hist.  lix.  1.  Jan. 
The  early  history  of  divine  service  [the  derivation  of  the  Breviary  and  the  usage  of 

Hours].— Church  Qu.  Eev.  82.     Jan. 
The  indebtedness  of  Pseiulo-Dionysius  the  Areopaglte  to  the  Neoplatonist  Proclus  for 

his  doctrine  of  evil :  by  J.  Stiglmayr. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvi.  4  (concluded  from  part  2). 
The  Lukmanier pass  in  the  middle  ages:  by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge  [who  collects  notices 

of  its  use,  747-966,  from  the  late  Annals  of  Disentis,  and  one  of  11 76  before  the 

battle    of    Legnano   from   the    'Annales  Mediolanenses.'      This  latter  reference 

the  author  might  have  cited  more  conveniently,  not   from  Plattner,  but    from 

the  *  Gesta  Federici  I  in  Lombardia,'  p.  63,  edited  by  0.  Holder-Egger,  1892] Anz. 

Schweiz.  Gesch.  1895.  4. 
The  age  of  Saladin  [in  connexion  with  recent  works  on  the  crusades,  discussed  from 

the  oriental  point  of  view]. — Quart.  Eev.  365.     Ja?i. 
The  political  theories  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas:  by  E.  W.  Carlyle. — Scott.  Eev.  53. 

Jan. 
The  spirit  of  reform  before  Luther  :  by  M.  J.  Gaufres  [on  F.  Eocquain's  work]. — Bull 

Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franc?,  xliv.  12.     Dec. 
Conrad  of  Gelnhausen  and  the  origin  of  the  conciliar  theory :  by  K.  Wenck  [who 

maintains  his  priority  to  Henry  of  Langenstein,  and  examines  his  '  Epistola  Con- 

cordiae  '].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvi.  1. 
The  art  of  Jiorsemanship  [in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries].— Quart.  Eev. 

365.     Jan. 
The  relations  of  Giovanni  Anguissola  (the  conspirator  against  Pier  Luigi  Farnese) 

with  Spain  :  by  A.  Bonardi  [letters  of  Philip  II  and  others  ;  Anguissola  as  Spanish 

auxiliary  in  the  first  French  war  of  religion  ;  his  attempt  to  form  a  Spanish  party 

among  the  Swiss  and  Biindner]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  vii.     Sept. 
The  embassy  of  Boisdauphin  to  Germany  [1600]  :  by  A.  Babeau. — Eev.  hist.  Ix.  1.  Jan. 
louri  Krijanitch^  Panslavist  advocate  of  the  seventeenth  century  [from  an  unpublished 

memoir  in  the  archives  of  the  Propaganda] :  by  P.  Pierling. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  lix. 

1.    Ja7i. 
Exploration  under  queen  Elisabeth  :  by  C.  E.  Beazley. — Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  ix. 
The  monetary  movements  of  1600-1621  in  Holland  and  Germany  :  by  W.  A.  Shaw. — 

Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  ix. 
Chambers  of  commerce  :  by  L.  J.  Gras  [giving  an  account  of  their  history  and  organi- 
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satibn  in  France  from  the  time  of  Colbert  to  the  present  day,  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  their  development  in  the  rest  of  Europe]. — Ann.  Sciences  Polit.  x.  5,  6 ; 
xi.  1. 

Bussian  diplomatic  correspondence  in  the  eighteenth  century,  continued  [despatches 
of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  and  others].— Bussk.  Starina.  Dec,  Jan., 
Feb. 

The  seizure  of  a  Turkish  flagship  off  Cos  [1760]  :  by  D.  Bikelas  [translated  by  W. 
Metcalfe].— Scott.  Eev.  53.     Jan. 

t^arvalho,  marguis  of  Pombal :  by  count  J.  du  Hamel  de  Breuil. — Eev.  hist.  Ix.  1. 
Jan.  (continued  from  vol.  lix.  1). 

Nelson  and  naval  warfare.— Chmcb.  Qu.  Eev.  82.     Jan. 

Opinions  on  the  French  revolution  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany  [1792-4] : 
by  A.  MoRENA  [from  the  unpublished  '  Eicordi  Storici '  of  Pignatti].— Arch.  stor. 
Ital.  5th  ser.  xvi.  4. 

Relations  of  Catherine  II  with  Nechcr  and  others  :  by  P.  Maikov  [with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  Larivi^re  on  the  relations  of  Catherine  with  the  French  repub- 
lic].— Eussk.  Starina.     Jan. 

Gustavus  IV  and  the  grand  duchess  Alexandra  Pavlovna  [i 794-1 796] :  by  N.  Drizen. 
I,  II  [an  account  of  the  marriage  negotiations  which  were  broken  off  from  religious 
scruples  by  Gustavus].— Eussk.  Starina.     Feb. 

The  abH  de  Montrichard  and  the  French  emigration  to  Fribourg  [1794-1800]  :  by 
V.  Pierre. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  lix.  1.     Jan. 

Documents  conceiming  the  French  hitervention  in  Switzerland  [i  797-1 798]:  by  E. 
DuNANT  [who  prints  two  memoirs  of  Talleyrand  from  the  French  foreign  archives 
and  other  papers].— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1895.   4. 

Some  facts  concerning  the  stay  of  the  French  royal  family  at  Mittau  in  tlu  year  1798  : 
by  K.  Voenski  [describing  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Eussian  government  for 
their  residence]. — Eussk.  Starina.     Feb. 

Newspaper  articles  of  the  year  1800  on  the  union  of  Geneva  ivith  France  :  reprinted 
by  J.  Strickler.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1895.     3. 

The  lost  letter  of  Stein  [15  Aug.  1808]  which  loas  seized  by  SouWs  orders  :  by  G. 
Cavaignac  [who  illustrates  the  political  situation  from  other  documents]. — Eev. 
hist.  Ix.  1.     Jan. 

On  the  history  of  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  [1814]  :  by  D.  Schafer. — Hist.  Zft. 
Ixxv.  3. 

The  treaty  of  Slmonoscki :  by  M.  vander  Kindere.— Eev.  Belg.  1895.     10. 

The  origin  of  the  war  of  1870  :  by  sir  C.  W.  Dilke.  [The  article  states  the  contradictory 
views  which  have  been  held  as  to  the  war  having  been  one  provoked  by  France  or  by 
Germany.  It  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  the  war  was  inevitable  from  1866,  and 
was  recognised  as  such  by  every  one  in  Germany  and  by  many  in  France  ;  that  the 
emperor  Napoleon  III.  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
army,  and  initiated  negotiations,  in  view  of  aggressive  war,  with  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  the  later  stages  of  which  alone  are  described  in  general  Lebrun's  recent 
book  on  his  mission  to  Vienna.  The  archduke  Albert  accepted  without  sufficient 
inquiry  the  French  military  figures  as  regarded  France  and  Prussia.  The  writer 
suggests  facts  which  go  to  prove  that  the  North-German  chancellor  was  informed 
by  count  Andrassy  and  by  signor  Minghetti  of  the  arrangements  concluded  with 
the  view  to  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  France  and  Austria  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
and  of  the  absolute  refusal  of  Austria  to  join  in  any  war  which  might  be  begun 
only  in  the  summer.  The  provocation  of  war  in  July  1870  by  the  resuscitation  of 
the  Hohenzollern  incident  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even  at  the  last  moment, 
however,  war  could  have  been  avoided  for  a  time  had  not  those  who  were  able  to 
force  the  policy  of  France  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  Freflch  victory  which 
they  had  done  nothing  to  prepare.  Complaint  is  made  incidentally  of  the  unfair- 
ness to  England  of  having  induced  her  to  propose,  on  behalf  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  to  Germany,  disarmament  at  a  moment  when  the  plan  for  an  ag- 
gressive invasion  of  Germany  had  been  matured.]  — Cosmopolis,  1.     Jan. 

Bismarck  at  Versailles  during  the  siege  of  Paris  ;  by  L.  Navez  [from  Busch's  journal]. 
Eev.  Belg.  1895.  6.  
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Historical  study  on  direct  and  indirect  taxation  in  Turkey:  by  A.  Danon. — Rev. 

Etudes  Juives,  61. 
The  7nodern  Jew  [in  connexion  with  recent  works  chiefly  !Prench  and  German]. — 

Quart.  Rev.  365.    Jan. 

Prance 

A  charter  of  Ivo,  bishop  of  Sdes,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Chartres  [1070-1072] :  by 

R.  Merlet  [who  disposes  of  its  ascription  by  the  abbe  Metais  to  bishop  Ivo  of 

Chartres]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivi.  6. 
John  I,  count  of  Armagnac,  and  the  national  movement  in  the  south  of  France  in  the 

time  of  the  Black  Prince  :  by  A.  Beeuils.— Eev.  Quest,  hist.  lix.  1.     Jan. 
The  date  of  the  birth  of  John  of  OrUans,  count  of  AngouUme  [not  28  June    1404,  but 

between  1  May  and  7  August  1399] :  by  G.  Dupoxt-Ferrier. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes, 

Ivi.  5. 
The  war  of  partisans  in  Upper  Normandy  [1424-1429]  :  by  G.  LEFKVRE-PoxTAiiis.— 

Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivi.  5  (continued  from  liv.,  Iv.) 
The  church  of  Bordeazcx  during  the  last  century  of  the  English  dominion  [1350- 

1450]  :  by  E.  Allain  (concluded). — Dublin  Rev.  236.     Jan. 
Jean  Meschinot,  his  life  and  works ;   his  satires  against  Louis  XI  :  by  A.  de  la 

BoRDERiE.  Ill :     The  '  Lunettes  des  Princes.' — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivi.  6  (con- 
cluded). 
The  beginnings  of  the  reformation  at  Saint-Quentin  [from  1542] :  by  J.  Pannier.  I. — 

Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xliv.  11.     Nov. 
The  mardchale  de   Saint-Andri  and  her  daughters :  by  G.   Clement- Simon. — Rev. 

Quest,  hist.  lix.  i.    Jan. 
The  princes  of  the  house  of  Condi  [on  the  seventh  and  last  volume  of  the  duke  d'Au- 
'  male's  history]. — Edinb.  Rev.  375.     Jan. 
he  Bourbons  as  freemasons :  by  L.  Amiable  [explaining  the  voMe  deader  incident 

of  17  July  1789  by  the  fact  that  Louis  XVI  was  a  mason] — Revol.  Fran?,  xv.  6. 

Dec. 
The  trial  of  Louis  XVI  and  the  revolution  0/31  May.  by  A.  Corre  [from  hitherto 

unpublished  letters  of  Blad,  deputy  for  Brest]. — Revol.  Fran?,  xv.  6.     Dec. 
A  cofnmtmist  project  in  1795  :  by  A.  Lichtenberger. — Revol.  Fran?,  xv.  6.     Dec. 
The  central  school  of  Perigueux :  by  M.  Pelisson  [giving  interesting  details  on  the 

educational  system,  25  Sept.  1795- 1803]. — Revol.  Fran?,  xv.  5,  6.     Nov.  Dec. 
Marshal  Canrobert. — Edinb.  Rev.  375.     Jan.   [The  ridiculous  note  on  the  derivation 

of  the  word  '  marshal '  on  p.  55  should  have  been  expunged.] 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

The  German  civil  code  [with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  German  law] :  by  E.  Schuster. 

Law  Qu.  Rev.  45.    Jan. 
The  municipal  administration  of  the  middle  ages  considered  as    a  model   for   the 

later  territorial  administration  :  by  G.  von  Below.— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxv.  3. 
The  communal  constitution  of  Kremsier  :  by  Dr.  Franklgrijnn. — Monatschr.  Gesch. 

und  Wissensch.  Judenth.     Jan. 
Sermons  of  Luther  [1528-1529]  from  a  manuscript  at  Cojjenhagcfi :  by  W.  Meyer. 

Nachr.  kon.  Gesellsch.  Wiss.  Gottingen,  1895.  4. 
On  the  histoi-y  of  the  legend  that  Luther  committed  suicide :  by  W.  Paulus. — Hist. 

Jahrb.  xvi.  4. 
An  expulsion  of  Jews  from  Alsace  in  the  sixteenth  century  :  by  I.  Bloch.— Eev.  Etudes 

Juives,  61. 
The  first  dispute  concerning  the  Cologne  nunciature  and  its  influoice  on  movemeyits 

for  church  reform  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  :  by  K.  Unkel,  with  documents 

[i6o6j. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvi.  4. 
The  origin  of  the  edict  of  restitution  [1629] :  by  M.  Ritter. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvi.  1. 
Letters  of  the  duchess,  afterwards  elcctress,  Sophia  of  Hanover  to  Fran,  A.  K.  von 

Harling :  printed  by  E.  Bodemann  [a  noticeable  addition  to  the  mass  of  materials 
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already  at  the  disposal  of  the  future  biographer  of  the  electress  Sophia.  Frau  von 
Harhng,  as  a  famihar  of  the  Heidelberg  court  and  governess  of  Elizabeth  Charlotte, 
was  admitted  to  Sophia's  closest  intimacy ;  and  these  letters  contain  some  curious 
confessions  as  to  gambling,  together  with  particulars  as  to  the  early  days  both  of 
Sophia's  own  children,  and  of  her  unhappy  daughter-in-law,  for  whom  she  had 
little  love  to  spare]. — Zft.  hist.  Vereins  Niedersachsen,  1895. 
The  life  of  D.  E.  Jablonsky  as  Jiofpredlger  hi  the  Prussian  service :  by  J.  Kvacsala 
[from  researches  in  various  manuscript  collections  in  Germany,  England,  and 
Bethlehem  (Pennsylvania)] .--Acta  Universitatis  Jurievensis,  1896.    1. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Supplementary  notes  and  corrections  to  '  Walter  of  Henley :    by  W.  Cunxixgham. — 

•     Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  ix. 

\^  The  English  nouveaux-riches  in  the  fourteenth  century  :  by  Miss  A.  Law  [dealing  with 

A        the  consequences  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  suppression  of  the  order  of 

Templars  in  stimulating  the  rise  of  a  capitalist  class  in  England]. — Trans.  E.  Hist. 

Soc,  N.S.,  ix. 

Wyclif  on  English  and  Roman  law  [in  the  *  De  Officio  Regis ']  :  by  F.  W.  Maitlanp.— 

Law  Qu.  Eev.  45.    Jan. 
The  supposed  letter  of  Wyclif  to  Urban  VI  and  some  lost  tracts  written  by  Wyclif  in 
his  last  days  :  by  J.  Loseuth  [who  accepts  Lechler's  view  that  the '  letter  '  is  really 
a  tract  or  fiysheet,  and  maintains  that  it  was  written  not  in  1384  but  at  an  earlier 
time  shortly  after  Urban's  election  ir  1378.  The  lost  tracts  belong  to  1383  or  1384]. 
Hist.  Zft.  Ixxv.  3. 
The  Lollards  :  by  A.  Snow.— Dublin  Eev.  236.    Ja7i. 
Alien  merchants  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  M.  S.  Giuseppi.— Trans.  E. 

Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  ix. 
The  Tudors  and  the  currency  [1526-1560] :  by  C.  W.  C.  Oman.— Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc, 

N.S.,  ix. 
Anglican  orders  and  Parker's  consecration. — Church  Qu.  Eev.  82.    Jan. 
Roman  catholic  opinions  on  the  same  question  [1561-1609] :  by  T.  E.  Bridgett. — 
Dublin  Eev.  236.     Jan. 
\Narrative  of  a  journey  through  England  and  Scotlaiul  by  Lupoid  von   Wedel  in 
A     1 584- 1 585  :  translated  by  G.  vox  BI'low.— Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  ix. 
St.  Andreios  [1645-6]  :  by  E.  Williamson  [in  connexion  with  D.  E.  Kerr's  essay]. ^ 
.         Scott.  Eev.  53.     Jan. 
Jlr'iS  diaries  of  Pepys  a7id  Evelyn.— Qua,n.  Eev.  365.    Jan. 

I  Sir  Henry  Halford  [in  connexion  with  W.  Munk's  biography]. — Quart.  Eev.  365.  Jan. 
Maynooth  College :  by  P.  Lynch. — Dublin  Eev.  236.     Jan. 
The  progress  of  England  in  the  past  sixty  years. — Edinb.  Eev.  375.     Jan. 


Italy. 

The  population  of  Sicily  in  ancient  times  :  by  G.  Beloch  [not  much  in  excess  of  one 
million] — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.  S.,  xx.  1,  2. 

Italy  under  the  Lombards:  by  J.  B.  Bury  [chiefly  on  T.  Hodgkin's  work].— Scott. 
Eev.  53.     Jan. 

A  series  of  bas-reliefs  commemorating  the  Lombard  league  :  by  L.  Beltrami.— Arch, 
stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  viii.     Dec. 

Verona  during  the  icar  against  Frederick  Baibarossa:  by  C.  Cipolla  [a  discourse 
illustrated  by  valuable  notes]. — N.  Arch.  Yen.  x.  2. 

Coins  of  the  lioman  senate  [1184-1439] :  by  V.  Capobianchi. — Arch,  della  E.  Soc. 
Eom.  xviii.  3,  4. 

The  corporations  of  arts  and  crafts  at  Viccnza  :  by  P.  Felice.— N.  Arch.  Ven.  x.  2. 

The  archives  of  the  commune  of  Viterbo :  by  P.  Savignoni  [who  continues  his  cata- 
logue from  1207  to  1286].— Arch,  della  E.  Soc.  Eom.  xviii.  3,  4. 
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A  recently  discovered  bull  of  Celestine  V  [confirming  the  privileges  of  the  Celestinians 
of  S.  Spirito,  and  dated  two  days  before  the  gran  rifiuto.    It  was  secreted  but 

respected  by  Celestine's  successors]  :  printed  by  F.  Carabellese Arch.  stor.  Ital. 

5th  ser.  xvi.  4. 
Sicilians  at  the  university  of  Bologna  in  the  middle  ages :  by  N.  Kodolico  [giving  a 

list  1300-1598  with  an  index  of  names]. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.  S.,  xx.  1,  2. 
A  report  by  Guitto  Farnese,  rector  of  the  Patrimojiy,  to  John  XXII  at  Avignon 
[giving  town  by  town  a   statement  of,  the  taxes  due  to  the  papacy,  and  of  the 
lamentable  condition  of  the  inhabitants] :  printed  by  M.  Antonelli. — Arch,  della 
R.  Soc.  Rom.  xviii.  3,  4. 
Catalogue  of  deeds  of  notaries  of  Milan  in  the  fourteenth  century :  by  E.  Motta. — 

Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  viii.    Dec. 
The  conflict. between  the  Eremitani  and  the  canons  regular  at  Pavia  in  the  fourteenth 
century  [merged  in  that  between  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  and  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
and  between  people  and  nobles]  :  by  G.  RoaiANO. — Arch.  stor. Lomb.  3rd  ser.  vii.  Sept. 
The  company  of  Orsanmichcle  and  the  Florentine  book  market  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury [lists  of  books  (1)  sold  to  booksellers  by  the  company,  (2)  sent  to  the  studio 
to  be  valued,  and  then  exposed  for  sale  by  the  stationers,  (3)  given  to  religious 
bodies]  :  by  F.  Carabellese. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xvi.  4. 
Filippo  Villani,  reader  in  Dante  at  Florence  :  by  U.  Marchesini  [giving  the  payments 
by  the  commune  for  1391-2,   1397-8,  1404-5.     Villani  held  an  annual  university 
office,  of  which  the  salary  varied  from  150  to  50  gold  florins]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th 
ser.  xvi.  4. 
Sumptuary  laws  at  Pistoia  from  the  fourteenth  to   the  sixteenth  century  :    by  A. 
Zanelli  [who  prints  that  of  1558,  giving  curious  details,  e.g.  the  compulsory  use 
of  the  yellow  veil  by  courtesans,  as  at  Florence]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xvi.  4. 
Francesco  the  elder  of  Carrara  [his  intrigues  against  Venice  :  (1)  corruption,  (2)  assas- 
sination] :  by  V.  Lazzarini. — N.  Arch.  Ven.  x.  2. 
Privileges  granted  by  Giovanna  II  to  the  /S/or^d  [141 5- 1433]  by  E.  Celani.— Arch. 

stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  viii.     Dec. 
Documents  from  Fabriano  [relating  to  the  Sforza  government  in  the  March]  :  by  A. 

Glvnaxdrea. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xvi.  4. 
The  conspiracy  of  Glrolamo  Gentile  [to  expel  the  Milanese  government  from  Genoa  in 

1476]  :  by  M.  Rosi  [printing  documents]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xvi.  4. 
Correspondence  of  Cassandra  Fcdele  (the  philosopher)  ivitJi  Ludovico  Moro  :  by  A. 

Cappelli. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  viii.     Dec. 
The  diary  of  Marccllo  Albcrini  [the  most  important  contemporary  source  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  sack  of  Rome] :  the  text  printed  by  D.  Orano. — Arch,  della  R.  Sec. 
Rom.  xviii.  3,  4. 
Francesco  MauroUco,  the  mathematician  [author  also  of  '  Sicanicarum  Rerum  Com- 
pendium'  (1562)]  :  by  F.  Guardioke. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xx.  1,  2. 
Tortona  in   1642-3  :  by  G.  Agnelli  [who  prints  the  text  of  a  contemporary  MS.  on 
capture  of  Tortona  by  the  French  in  1642  and  its  recovery  in  1643]. — Arch.  stor. 
Lomb.  3rd  ser.  vii.     Sept. 
Monsignor  Isidoro  Carini,  prefect  of  the  Vatican  library  :  obituary  notice  by  R.  Star- 
rabba. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xx.  1,  2. 


Netherlands  and  Belgium 

The  Old  Frisian  judicial  system :  by  S.  Gratama  [on  Heck's  work].— Gotting.  gel.  Anz. 

1895.     11.    mv. 
The  recently  discovered  state  inscriptions  of  the  abbey  of  Tillers  in  Brabant  [including 

directions  for  the  use  of  the  abbey  water-clocks  in  the  thirteenth  century] :  by 

P.  Sheridan.— Ann.  Soc.  archeol.  Bruxelles,  1895.     3. 
The  statutes  of  the  house  of  canonesses  of  Bethlehem  near  Iloorn :  printed  by  J.  H. 

Gallle.— Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  v.  4. 
The  social  history  of  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Liege  from  the  fifteenth  ^0  the 

eighteenth  century  :  by  M.  Hei:4s.— Rev.  Belg.  1895.    3-7. 
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The  Gucux  at  Namur :  by  C.  Rahlenbeck. — Eev.  Belg.  1895.    9. 

The  Ghent  newspapers  during  the  Hundred  Days  and  Louis  XVIIPs  stay  in  the 

town:  by  E.  EoMBERG. — Rev.  Belg.  1895.     11. 
The  first  years  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  [illustrated  with  documents  from 

unpublished  diplomatic  correspondence  at  Paris  and  Vienna] :  by  P.  Poullet.— 

Rev.  gen^r.  1895.     12. 

Russia 

The  origin  of  criminal  law  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Muscovy  :  by  V.  Kurdinovski,  con- 
tinued.—Zhur.  Min.  Narod.  Prosv.    Dec. 

The  fall  of  the  princess  Sophia  [Peter  the  Great's  sister]  :  by  E.  Schmurlo.— Zhur. 
Min.  Narod.  Prosv.     Ja7i. 

Prince  Potemkin :  by  A.  Belckner  [from  the  memoirs  of  count  Langeron  preserved  in 
the  state  archives  in  Paris]. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     Dec. 

The  last  days  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I  [from  letters  written  at  the  time  by  Feodor 
Martos,  then  president  of  the  commercial  court]. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     Feb. 

The  confession  of  Sherwood  [the  spy,  of  English  origin,  who  gave  the  government 
information  of  the  plot  of  the  Dekabrists]. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     Jan. 

Some  curious  facts  relating  to  the  last  Polish  insurrection :  by  L.  Omelianski. — Isto- 
rich. Viestnik.     Jan. 

Prince  Cherkaski  and  the  government  of  Bulgaria  during  tJie  years  1877-1878  ;  by  D. 
Anuchin,  continued. — Russk.  Starina.    Dec,  Jan.,  Feb. 

The  peasants  in  Russian  Lithuania  :  by  F.  Leontovich. — Zhur.  Min.  Narod.  Prosv. 
Feb, 

Spain 

Notes  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Spain ;  by  M.  Kayserling. — Rev.  Etudes  Juives, 
61. 

Ferrand  Martinez  and  the  massacres  of  1391  :  by  H.  C.  Lea  [an  account,  accompanied 
by  a  document,  of  the  rise  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Spain]. — Amer.  Hist. 
Rev.  i.  2. 

The  manuscript  relating  to  the  rising  of  the  communes  attributed  to  Gonzalo  de 
Ayora  :  by  M.  Danvila  [who  decides  against  the  attribution,  compares  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  and  in  the  royal  library,  and  prints  the  chapter 
giving  the  theatrical  representation  at  Valladolid  of  the  election  of  Charles  V  as 
emperor  ] — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist,  xxviii.  2.    Feb. 

The  icill  of  the  first  marquis  of  Santa  Crttz :  printed  by  C.  P.  Pastor. — Boletin  R. 
Acad.  Hist,  xxviii.  1.     Jan. 

Switzerland 

A  suspected  Kiburg  document  of  1241 :  by  R.  Maag  [who  examines  its  relations  to 
other  documents  of  neighbouring  date]. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1895.    5. 

Notes  on  count  Rudolf  of  Rappersivil :  by  H.  Zeller-Werdmuller  and  by  E.  Kruger. 
Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1895.  4,  1896.  1,  2. 

The  old  customs  of  Liltzclhard  [the  '  offnung  '  printed  from  a  fourteenth-century  manu- 
script at  Carlsruhe]  :  by  R.  Hoppeler. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.     1,  2. 

Document  on  the  landgravial  rights  in  the  Sisgau  [135 1] :  printed  by  A.  Bernoulli. — 
Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.    1,  2. 

Notes  and  documents  concerning  Albrecht  of  Bonstetten :  by  F.  L.  Baumann.—  Anz. 
Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.   1,  2. 

Two  economic  ordinances  from  Zurtzach  and  Laufenburg  in  the  Aargau  [1529  and 
1533] :  printed  by  E.  Welth  and  by  F.  Wernli.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch. 
1896.    1,2. 

Some  alleged  forgeries  of  Gilg  Tschudi  :  by  P.  C.  von  Planta  [who  defends  his  state- 
ments concerning  Flums].— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1895.  4. 

The  Sonderbund :  by  P.  Matter  [who  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  league  of 
the  seven  Roman  catholic  cantons  and  of  its  suppression,  correcting  incidentally 
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some  of  the  statements  in  W.  B.  Duffield's  article  in  this  Review,  vol.  vii.  675  {Oct. 
1895)] Ann.  Sciences  Polit.  x.  3,  xi.  1. 

America  and  Colonies 

The  government  atid  religion  of  the  Virginia  Indians :  by  S.  R.  Hendben. — Johns 

Hopkins  Univ.  Stud,  in  Hist,  and  Pol.  Sci.  xiii.  11,  12. 
Badisson  and  Groseilliers  :  by  H.  C.  Campbell  [who  vindicates  their  claim  to  be  th 

first  white  men  to  reach  Lake  Superior].— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  i.  2. 
The  French  in  Canada ;  the  early  years  of  Bougainville  and  the  seven  years'  war :  by 

R.  DE  Kerallain.     Ill:  The  fall  of  Quebec  [1759]. — Rev.  hist.  Ix.  1.     Jan.  (con- 
cluded from  vol.  lix.  2.) 
Judge  Samuel  Seinall  [1652-1730]  :  by  J.  L.  Ewell. — Amer.  Soc.  Ch.  Hist.  vii. 
The  city  government  of  Baltimore  :  by  T.  P.  Thomas. — Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Stud. 

in  Hist,  and  Pol.  Sci.  xiv.  2. 
The  whigs  of  colonial  Nciu  York  :  by  C.   Levebmore  [mainly  devoted  to  the  caree 

of  William  Livingston]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  i.  2. 
'  The  people  the  best  governors  : '  by  H.  A.  Gushing  [an  account  of  a  unique  copy  of 

an  anonymous  pamphlet  of  1776]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  i.  2. 
Office-seeking  during  Washington's  administration  :  by  Gaillard  Hunt. — Amer.  Hist. 

Rev.  i.  2. 
Western  state-making  in  the  revolutionary  era :    by  F.   J.   Turner. — Amer.  Hist. 

Rev.  i.  1,  2. 
Monetary  circulation  in  the  United  States    [1878-1893] :  by   A.   Viallate    [on   the 

silver  question  and  the  results  of  the  Bland  and  Sherman  acts].— Ann.  Sciences 

Polit.  X.  6. 
The  constitutional  history  of  Hawaii :  by  H.  E.  Chambers.— Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

Stud,  in  Hist,  and  Pol.  Sci.  xiv.  1. 
French  policy  in  Amiam:  by  J.  Silvestee  [down  to  1861].— Ann.  Sciences  Polit.  x. 

4-6,  xi.  1. 
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List,  of  Recent  Historical  Pttblicaiions 


I.  GENERAL  HISTORY 

(Including  works  of  miscellaneous  contents) 


Autographs,  Facsimiles  of  royal,  his- 
torical, literary,  and  other,  in  the 
department  of  manuscripts,  British 
Museum.    1st  series.     London :  Issued 

"    by  the  Trustees.      Fol.     G/. 

Belgique. — Inventaire  des  cartulaires 
conserves  dans  les  depots  des  archives 
de  I'etat.     Pp.  123.     Brussels. 

Belin  (F.)  Histoire  de  I'ancienne  uni- 
versite  de  Provence,  ou  Histoire  de  la 
fameuse  universite  d'Aix,  d'aprts  les 
manuscrits  et  documents  originaux.  I : 
1409-1679.  Pp.  755.  Paris:  Picard. 
15  f. 

BiBLiOTHEQUE  Nationalc :  Departement 
des  manuscrits.  Catalogue  des  manus- 
crits fran(?ais.  IV  :  Ancien  fonds,  4587- 
5525.  Paris  :  Firmin-Didot.   25  f. 

Birch  (W.  de  G.)  Catalogue  of  seals  in 
the  department  of  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum.  IV.  Pp.  800.  Lon- 
don :  Issued  by  the  Trustees.     3G/. 

Castellani  (C.)  Catalogus  codicum  Grre- 
corum  qui  in  bibliothecam  D.  Marci 
Venetiarum  inde  ab  anno  MDCCXL  ad 
haec  usque  tempera  inlati  sunt.  Pp. 
174,  plates.     Venice  (Milan  :  Hoepli). 

Havet  (Julien),  Q^uvres  de.  2  vol.  Pp. 
450,  520.     Paris  :  Leroux.     25  f. 

Jablokski  (L.)  Histoire  de  Part  militaire, 
accompagnee  de  morceaux  choisis  des 
grands  ecrivains  militaires.  Limoges  : 
Lavauzelle.     Pp.  458.     5  f. 

James  (M.  K.)  A  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Eton 
College.  Pp.  142.  Cambridge:  Uni- 
versity Press.     5/. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 

manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Jesus 


College,  Cambridge.  Pp.  130.  Cam- 
bridge :  University  Press.     5/. 

James  (M.E.)  A  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  Pp.  98. 
Cambridge  :  University  Press.     5/. 

Knuttel  (W.  p.  C.)  Catalogus  van  de 
pamfletten-verzameling  berustende  in 
de  koninklijke  bibliotheek.  II,  2  :  1668- 
1688.  Pp.  477.  The  Hague:  Alge- 
meene  Landsdrukkerij.     4to. 

Koch  (G.)  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der 
politischen  Ideen  und  der  Eegierungs- 
praxis.  II :  Demokratie  und  Konstitu- 
tion  [1 750-1 791]  Pp.  242.  BerUn: 
Gaertner. 

Lawrexce  (T.  J.)  The  principles  of  inter- 
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Early  BiHtish  Christianity 

fTlHE  history  of  early  British  Christianity  has  long  been  recognised 
i  as  a  subject  of  wide  importance.  Even  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury its  facts  and  fictions  had  power  to  affect  religious  beliefs,  to 
decide  the  choice  between  rival  churches ;  and  those  facts  and 
fictions  have  still  their  weight.  The  answers  to  the  historical 
problems  when  and  how  Christianity  grew  up  in  Britain  still  influ- 
ence practical  conduct,  and,  in  such  a  case,  one  may  be  pardoned 
for  trying,  now  and  again,  to  restate  the  truth  as  gradually  revealed 
by .  research.  The  following  paragraphs  contain  an  attempt  to 
summarise  what  is  now  certain  or  probable  respecting  British 
Christianity  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  our  era — that  is, 
during  the  Roman  occupation  of  our  island.  The  task  is  difficult. 
We  do  not  know  much  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the  little  which  we 
do  know  has  never  been  collected  into  any  satisfactory  whole ;  the 
student  has  no  general  conspectus  to  aid  his  judgment  of  details, 
and  more  or  less  mischievous  misconceptions  are  not  unnaturally 
very  common.  This  state  of  things  increases  the  need  of  such  an 
attempt  as  I  propose  to  make,  but  it  also  increases  its  difficulty 
and  renders  certain  defects  in  treatment  all  bat  inevitable. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  we  hear  and  know  very  little  of 
Christianity  in  Britain.  One  or  two  passages  in  TertuUian  and 
Origen  may  suggest  that  it  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  though  the  rhetorical  colouring  of  these  passages 
forbids  precise  conclusions.^    The  full  growth  of  the  British  church 

'  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Ecclcsiaslical  Documents  relating  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  i.  1-2.  Tertullian  talks  of  Britayinoruni  inaccessa  llomanis  loca, 
which  must  be  rhetorical  and  certainly  cannot  be  explained  as  referring  to  a  revolt  in 
Britain  in  a.d.  203.  I  do  not  think  it  permissible  to  argue  (as  Mr.  F.  E.  Warren  does) 
that,  because  Christianity  in  Britain  is  not  mentioned  in  a  treatise  wiitten  about 
A.D.  170,  and  is  mentioned  about  a.d.  200  by  Tertullian,  therefore  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  the  island  between  those  two  dates  ;  to  argue  thus  is  tg  force  the  mean- 
ing of  words. 
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in  the  fourth  century  is  additional  testimony  to  its  existence  in  the 
third  century,  but  we  know  nothing  of  its  origin.  We  may  con- 
jecture, from  the  silence  of  ancient  writers,  that  Christianity  reached 
Britain  by  natural  expansion  rather  than  by  conscious  missionary 
effort.  We  may  conjecture  further  from  geography  that  this  expan- 
sion was  Gaulish  or  German,  from  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Germany — that  is,  from  what  is  now  France,  Belgium,  and  most  of 
the  Rhine  valley.  The  communication  between  Britain  and  Gaul  was 
easy  and  abundant,  that  between  Britain  and  Roman  Germany  was 
hardly  less  so.  In  the  second  and  third  centuries  w^e  find  the  armies  of 
Britain  and  the  Rhine  exchanging  recruits ;  in  the  fourth  century, 
as  Ammianus  (18.  2)  tells  us,  the  British  corn  ships  were  accustomed 
to  sail  up  the  Rhine.  When  or  whence  Christianity  reached  Gaul 
we  do  not  know,  but  Otto  Hirschfeld  may  be  right  in  thinking  that 
it  came  from  the  East  to  Marseilles  and  the  Rhone  valley  and  was 
established  in  Lyons  not  long  before  150  a.d.  Arguing  from  these 
premises,  we  may  state  the  following  hypothetical  origin  for  British 
Christianity :  that  during  the  third  century  (and  perhaps  earlier) 
individual  Christians  on  individual  errands  reached  Britain,  most 
of  them  from  Roman  Gaul  and  Germany — some,  perhaps,  from 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  for  the  freedom  of  movement  was  very 
great — and  that  thus  gradually  congregations  were  formed  and  in 
time  bishoprics  established,  presumably  by  the  aid  of  Gallican 
bishops.  But  this  origin  must  be  recognised  as  hypothetical : 
Christianity  in  Britain,  like  the  university  life  of  later  England, 
sprang  from  a  source  which  we  cannot  adequately  trace."^ 

This  uncertainty  has  naturally  provoked  ecclesiastical  historians. 
No  less  than  six  apostles  have  been  supposed  to  have  preached  in 
Britain,  and  the  suppositions,  so  far  from  being  patriotic  inven- 
tions of  Englishmen,  are  due  mainly  to  continental  writers  of  the 
sixth  and  four  following  centuries  ;  they  are  all,  of  course,  guesses 
unsupported  by  any  sort  of  evidence.     In  the  seventh  century  a 

-  Mr.  F.  E.  Warren,  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church  (Oxford,  1881),  pp. 
4G-60,  gives  four  arguments  to  show  that  British  Christianity  was  derived  from  the 
East  through  southern  France— (1)  the  smallness  and  number  of  Irish  churches, 
(2)  Greek  elements  in  Celtic  art,  (3)  legends,  (4)  liturgical  and  canonical  resemblances 
between  Celtic  and  eastern  churches.  The  first  two  arguments  are  valueless,  for  (1) 
the  custom  of  building  several  small  churches  appears  in  western  as  well  as  eastern 
Europe,  and  (2)  the  Greek  elements  in  Celtic  art,  so  far  as  they  are  really  older  than 
A.D.  400,  are  older  than  Christianity  itself ;  the  third  argument  proves  nothing.  The 
resemblances  between  the  British  and  Gallican  liturgies  are  hard  for  a  layman  to 
estimate,  but  if  real,  and  if  earlier  than  a.d.  300,  they  would  of  course  fit  the  hypothesis 
in  the  text.  Duchesne  [Origines,  pp.  84-89),  however,  suggests  that  the  Gallican 
liturgy,  which  seems  unquestionably  oriental,  grew  up  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
century ;  in  this  case  the  alleged  oriental-Gallican  elements  in  the  British  liturgy  (if 
they  exist)  must  be  much  later  than  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  island. 
Some  of  the  Greek  influences  visible  in  Ireland  {e.g.  the  Greek  letters  in  early  Irish 
manuscripts)  are  obviously  later  than  400.  But  the  whole  question  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  settled. 
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more  astonishing  story  appears.  Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  we  read, 
sent  to  Pope  Eleutherius  (about  a.d.  174-189)  and  requested  con- 
version :  whether  his  request  was  granted,  is  not  stated.  The  story 
is  certainly  untrue  :  it  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  general  history 
and  is  rejected  by  historians  of  all  creeds  and  schools — by  Duchesne, 
Stubbs,  Mommsen — but  its  history  is  worth  sketching.  It  appears 
first  in  the  biographical  list  of  popes  known  as  the  'Liber  Ponti- 
ficalis,'  and  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  be  sure  it  was  inserted 
in  that  list  at  some  time  before  a.d.  700.^  From  the  '  Liber  Ponti- 
ficalis'  it  was  copied  inaccurately  into  the  'Historia  Brittonum,' 
often  ascribed  to  Nennius,  and  more  accurately  into  Bede's  *  Eccle- 
siastical History ; '  thence  it  has  spread  abroad,  and  it  is  still 
occasionally  quoted  by  ignorant  or  unscrupulous  controversialists. 
Its  origin  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  Through  the  seventh  century, 
from  Augustine's  landing  in  597  to  the  Whitby  conference  in  664 
and  Aldhelm's  letter  to  Geraint  in  704,  a  violent  controversy  raged 
between  the  British  and  Pioman  bishops,  and  the  arguments  used 
on  both  sides — for  instance,  at  Whitby^were  largely  historical. 
Eeligious  controversies  have  in  all  ages  been  fertile  in  conscious 
or  unconscious  forgeries ;  the  appearance  of  the  Lucius  legend 
at  Kome,  at  the  end  of  the  Piomano-British  dispute,  may  w^ell  be 
due  to  that  dispute  itself.  Such  an  invention  need  not  disturb 
our  conclusions  as  to  British  Christianity  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries. 

With  the  fourth  century  we  find  a  fully  grown  British  church. 
.  The  Diocletianic  persecution  of  a.d.  304  reached  Britain,  though 
not,  perhaps,  in  its  full  fury,  and  later  ages  ascribed  to  it  the 
martyrdom  of  Alban  of  A^erulamium.''  In  314  three  British  bishops 
from  York,  London,  and  Lincoln — Eborius  de  civitate  Eboracensi, 
Restitutus  de  civitate  Londinoisi,  and  Adelfius  de  civitate  colonia 
Londinensiuni  (probably  an  error  for  Lindensiiuiv') — with  a  presbyter, 

^  Duchesne,  Lib.  Ponfif.  i.  13G  ;  Mommsen,  J/is^  Britt.-p.  115.  The  Liber  Pontifi- 
calls  grew  by  gradual  accretions  during  the  middle  ages  ;  the  story  of  Lucius  must  be 
as  old  as  a.d.  700,  as  it  appears  in  a  manuscript  of  about  that  date.  On  the  other  hand  it 
does  not  appear  earlier ;  it  is  not  quoted  by  Wilfrid  or  any  such  Eoman  controversialist 
in  Britain  and  must  have  come  into  being  just  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
Mommsen,  I.e.,  makes  it  tolerably  certain  that  it  originated  in  Eome,  not  in  Britain. 
Duchesne  (i.  p.  ciii)  assigns  its  invention  to  the  fifth  century. 

*  The  connexion  of  St.  Alban  with  Verulam  is  as  old  as  a.d,  429,  when  the  saint 
is  first  met  with  ;  his  connexion  with  Diocletian's  persecution  first  appears  in  Gildas, 
a  century  or  more  later  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  6,  note  a).  Gildas  also  mentions  two 
other  martyrs  of  this  epoch,  Aaron  and  Julius  Lcgiomim  tirbis  civcs,  but  their  exist- 
ence is  very  doubtful. 

^  The  reading  Londincnsiimi  is  plainly  wrong.  It  is  probable  that  a  copyist  con- 
fused Lindensiwn  with  the  somewhat  similar  Londincnsi  preceding  it.  Lindwn 
(Lincoln)  was  a  colonia  and,  as  existing  remains  show,  was  prosperous  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  suggestion  Legionensiiim  (Caerleon-on-Usk)  is  wholly  inadmissible,  for 
(1)  Caerleon  was  from  first  to  last  a  fortress  and  never  a  colonia ;  (2)  there  is  no 
proof  that  its  inhabitants  were  styled  Lcgioncnses  in  the  fourth  century ;  (3)  the  military 
character  of4he  place  renders  it  a  very  unlikely  centre  of  early  Christianity. 
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Sacerdos,  and  a  deacon,  Arminius,  attended  the  council  of  Aries,  in 
the  south  of  Gaul,  and  British  bishops  were  present,  if  not  at 
Nicaea  (325)  and  at  Sardica  (343),  yet  certainly  at  Ariminum 
(359).  Bede  refers  to  churches  at  Canterbury  built  during  the 
rule  of  the  Komans — to  which  I  shall  return  later  on.  Near  the 
end  of  the  century  Victricius  of  Kouen  came  over  to  mediate  in  a 
dispute,  doubtless  about  ecclesiastical  matters.  Our  other  literary 
references  to  Christianity  in  fourth-century  Britain  are  vague  and 
plainly  prompted  by  the  fact  that  Britain,  the  remotest  west  of  the 
empire,  was  suited  to  rhetorical  antitheses.  But  we  have  proof 
enough  in  literature  that  an  organised  church  existed  in  our 
island  at  the  outset  of  the  fourth  century.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  it  is  able  to  produce  men  like  Pelagius  the  heretic,  and 
Faustus,  abbot  of  Lerins  in  434  and  bishop  of  Kiez  in  461.  Early 
in  the  fifth  century  (a.d.  429)  the  British  church  was  visited  by 
Lupus  and  Germ  anus ;  and  perhaps  about  the  same  time  Fastidius 
Priscus,  Britannorum  episcopiis,  wrote  his  tract  on  the  Christian 
life.  It  is  plain  that  by  400  or  420  Christianity  had  made  vast 
progress  in  Britain. 

To  our  literary  proofs  we  may  add  much  archaeological  evidence, 
hitherto  somewhat  neglected.  1.  The  Christian  monogram  and 
formulae  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The  Chi-Rho 
occurs  in  three  villas.  At  Frampton,  in  Dorsetshire,  it  has  been 
set  (as  it  seems)  into  a  fourth-century  mosaic,  adorned  with  a  head 
of  Neptune  and  some  verses  relating  thereto  ;  at  Chedworth,  just 
north  of  Cirencester,  it  has  been  cut  on  four  building  stones ;  at 
Harpole,  in  Northamptonshire,  it  seems  to  occur  in  a  pavement.  It 
occurs,  further,  on  many  small  objects — on  a  silver  cup  found  at 
Corbridge,  near  Hadrian's  Wall ;  on  two  silver  rings  from  the  Roman 
villa  at  Fifehead  Neville,  in  Dorsetshire ;  on  a  bronze  object  from 
York ;  on  a  tin  vessel  from  the  south,  and  occasionally  on  lamps. 
The  formula  Vivas  in  Deo  occurs  on  gold  rings  from  the  fortress  at 
Brancaster  and  the  town  of  Silchester  ;  and  the  Thames  near 
Battersea  has  yielded,  at  different  times,  no  less  than  eight  similar 
blocks  of  pewter  (tin  and  lead)  stamped  with  the  name  Syagrius, 
the  Chi-Rho,  and  either  the  words  Spes  in  Deo  or  the  letters  A-D. 
The  name  Syagrius  first  appears  prominently  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  to  that  date  we  may  assign  the  blocks  found  in  the  Thames.^ 

2.  Inscriptions  on  stone  are  scarcer.  None  has  yet  been  found 
in   Britain  which  can  be   certainly  ascribed  to  a  fourth-century 

"  The  list  of  miscellaneous  objects  given  by  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  39-40,  requires 
some  correction ;  Nos.  i.  ii.  vi.  viii.-xi.  should  be  omitted,  and  the  examples  from  Fife- 
head  Neville  {Ephemeris,  vii.  1174  ;  Proceedings  of  the  London  Soc.  of  Antiquarians, 
ix.,  1882,  68),  York  (Hiibner,  Inscript.  Christ.  Brit.  p.  218),  the  south  {ibid.  p.  219), 
the  lamps  {ibid.  p.  228),  and  the  Brancaster  and  Silchester  rings  {Corpus  Inscript. 
Latin,  vii.  1305,  1307)  should  be  added.  For  the  Battersea  blocks  see  my  Roman 
Inscriptions  in  Britain,  ii.  No.  84  ;  Afranius  Syagrius  ^Yas  consul  a.d.  382. 
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Christian,  and  few  which  can  plausibly  be  so'ascribed.  The  phrase 
plus  minus,  however,  which  is  often  used  of  a  man's  length  of  life 
on  Christian  tombstones  abroad,  appears  on  the  fourth-century 
tombstone  of  Flavius  Antigonus  Papias,  recently  dug  up  at 
Carlisle,  and  on  one  (or  two)  tombstones  found  at  Brougham,  in 
Cumberland.^  Inscriptions  contribute  also  three  curious  pieces  of 
negative  evidence  respecting  the  growth  of  Christianity,  which 
deserve  attention,  although  two  of  them  are  perhaps  only  probable. 
(i)  The  most  important  of  the  three  is  comprised  in  an  inscription 
found  recently  at  Cirencester.  A  square  '  basis '  or  pedestal  is 
inscribed  on  three  panels  (the  fourth  is  lost),  as  follows  : — 

1.  lovi  Optimo  maximo  L.  Septpmius  .  .  .]  vir  perfectissimus  praeses 
prov[inciae  .  .  .]  restitiiit  CIVS  ? 

2.  Septimius  renovat,  Primae  provinciae  rector. 

3.  [Sigjnum  et  erectam  prisca  religione  columnam. 

That  is,  L.  Septimius,  governor  of  Britannia  Prima,  restored  a 
column  and  figure  of  Jupiter,  which  had  been  erected  by  older 
piety  and  had  fallen  into  ruin.  The  original  column  and  figure 
was  probably  set  up  about  a.d.  150-250 :  the  restoration,  beyond 
question,  dates  from  the  fourth  century,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  due  to  some  pagan  revival,  perhaps  that  of  Julian, 
called  the  Apostate.  The  spread  of  Christianity  had  caused  the 
monument  to  fall  into  ruin  :  some  governor,  zealous  for  the  '  old 
faith,'  restored  it.^  (ii)  Another  example  of  the  same  fortune  is 
supplied  by  a  Bath  inscription  : — 

Locum  religiosum  per  insolentiam  dirutum  Virtuti  et  Numini  Aug. 
repurgatum  reddidit  C.  Severius  Emeritus  centurio  REG  ? 

The  inscription  does  not  bear  on  it  such  obvious  marks  of  date 
as  its  Cirencester  fellow,  but  it  was  (we  are  told)  found  with  coins 
of  Carausius  beneath  it,  and  it  has  all  the  marks  of  being  a  restora- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  reason  for  the  ruin  is  not  stated  clearly  :  the  words  per 
insolentiam  dirutum  suggest,  however,  the  explanation  which  I  offer.^ 
(iii)  The  third  piece  of  evidence  is  provided  by  the  tolerably 
numerous  class  of  altars  erected  Deo  Vetcri  or  Dibiis  Viterihm  which 
occur  in  the  north  of  England.  These  altars  are  small,  rudely  cut, 
and  often  illegible,  and  belong  obviously  to  a  late  date ;  they  seem 
to  indicate  a  worship  of  the  *  old  gods  ' — the  prisca  religio  of 
Septimius  at  Cirencester.     It  is  noteworthy  that  they  have  been 

^  For  the  Papias  stone  see  my  lloiii.  Inscr.  iii.  No.  157  ;  there  are  other  reasons  for 
thinking  it  might  be  Christian.  For  the  Brougham  stones  see  Ephetneris,  iii.  87,  91. 
C.  I.  L.  vii.  1021  may  also  be  a  Christian  tombstone. 

*  For  further  details  as  to  this  inscription,  which  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page, 
see  Archaeologia  Oxoniensis,  June  1894,  and  my  Romano- British  Inscriptions, 
iii.  No.  123. 

»  C.  I.  L.  vii.  45 ;  Stukeley,  Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  i.  184. 
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found  mainly  or  wholly  in  military  posts,  where  (as  we  should  infer 
from  other  evidence)  the  old  religion  lingered  latest  J  ^  This 
evidence  of  inscriptions — two  or  three  doubtful  tombstones  and  a 
few  negative  records — may  seem  a  small  matter ;  but  it  is  really 
considerable.  In  many  parts  of  the  empire  the  custom  of  erecting 
inscriptions  decayed  during  the  fourth  century:  in  Britain  that 
custom  was  never  vigorous,  and  at  the  period  in  question  it  stopped 
almost  wholly.  A  few  milestones,  a  mihtary  inscription  from  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  and  those  which  have  just  been  mentioned  form 
almost  the  whole  record.  Christianity  clearly  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  our  fourth-century  epigraphy. 

3.  Inscriptions  do  not  exhaust  our  evidence  ;  there  are  definite 
remains  also  of  at  least  one  Romano-British  church.  In  1892  the 
excavations  at  Silchester,  the  Calleva  Atrebatum  of  the  Romans, 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  small  building  which  by  its  ground 
plan  declared  itself  to  be  a  fourth-century  Christian  church.  It 
stood — or  stands — east  and  west.  The  central  portion  is  thirty  feet 
long  and  ten  feet  wide,  with  a  western  apse ;  on  either  side  are 
aisles  five  feet  wide  ;  at  the  east  end  is  a  porch,  or  narthex,  seven  feet 
deep,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  building.  The  *  nave  '  was 
floored  with  coarse  red-tile  tesserae,  but  in  the  apse  is  a  panel,  five 
feet  square,  of  finer  mosaic  work,  marking  probably  the  position  of 
the  altar.  Outside  the  building  eastwards  is  a  small  tiled  erection, 
perhaps  the  cantharus,  and  traces  of  a  courtyard,  perhaps  the 
atrium.  The  resemblance  of  the  whole  to  the  fourth-century 
churches  discovered  in  Italy,  Africa,  Syria  is  very  striking,  and, 
though  the  first  announcement  of  the  discovery  was  greeted  with 
natural  scepticism,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  Christian 
church.^*  I  may  allude  here  to  another  early  church,  the  famous  St. 
Martin's  at  Canterbury.  The  definite  testimony  of  Bede  (H.  E.  i.  26) 
asserts  that  this  church  was  originally  built  in  Romano-British  days, 
dum  Romaniincolerent  Brittaniam — that  is,  certainly  before  a.d.  445 
— and  recent  examination  has  convinced  some  good  judges  that  the 
nave  of  the  present  structure  is  Roman  work.  More  probably, 
however,  the  church,  as  it  stands,  dates  in  its  oldest  portions  from 
very  early  Saxon  times. '^ 

'"  See,  e.g.,  my  Ro7nano- British  Inscripticns,  i.  Ncs.  Gl,  71,  73.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  observe  here  that  none  of  the  four  inscriptions  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  39,  has 
any  claim  to  be  considered  a  Christian  monument. 

"  See  Fox  and  Hope,  Archacologia,  liii.  (1893),  5G3  foil.  A  plan  is  given  on  the 
opposite  page,  lent  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Any  work  on  early  Christian  basilicas 
will  supply  parallels  from  other  provinces  ;  see,  for  instance,  F.  X.  Kraus,  Realen- 
cyclopddic,  i.  109-115  ;  H.  Hiibsch,  Altcliristliclic  Kirchen  nach  den  Baudcnknialern  ; 
G.  Dehio  and  G.  von  Bezold,  Kirchliclic  Baiikunst  des  Abendlandes,  pt.  1. 

'-  I  was  able  last  January  to  examine  St.  Martin's  with  Mr.  J'  T.  Micklethwaite 
and  other  archreologists,  and  thought  that  the  church  contained  no  Koman  work  ir^ 
situ.  The  walls  of  the  nave  are  roughly  built  of  old  material,  some  of  it  Roman  brick, 
which  must  have  been  taken  from  ruins ;  the  style  of  the  work  is  not  really  Roman, 
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The  preceding  paragraphs  have  summarised  the  literary  and 
archaeological  evidence  which  we  possess  concerning  fourth-centmy 
Christianity  in  Britain ;  it  remains  to  deduce  the  character  of  the 
British  church  from  this  evidence.  It  was  a  fully  organised  church, 
with  three  or  more  bishops  ;  it  numbered  adherents  in  all  parts  of 
the  Roman  province.  The  seats  of  the  bishoprics  were  in  three  of 
the  largest  towns.  In  Britain,  as  throughout  the  western  empire, 
Christianity  spread  first  and  fastest  in  the  great  centres  of  city  life. 
It  was  not,  however,  confined  to  the  largest  towns ;  we  have 
detected  its  traces  both  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  villas 
of  southern  and  central  England.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  accepted  it  we  do  not  know.  The  toleration  shown  by 
Constantius  Chlorus,  the  direct  protection  shown  by  Constantino 
doubtless  favoured  its  spread  in  Britain  and  Gaul  at  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  and  the  evidence  quoted  above  shows  that  at  least 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  next  century  Christians  must  have  been  in 
a  majority  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  On  the  other  hand  one  class 
seems  wholly  uninfluenced.  We  have  no  clear  sign  of  Christianity 
in  the  army.  In  the  great  legionary  fortresses  of  Isca  (Caerleon)  and 
Deva  (Chester),  in  the  huge  military  frontier  which  extended  from 
the  Humber  to  Hadrian's  Wall,  the  presence  of  the  new  religion  is 
almost  imperceptible.  In  this  Britain  resembles  the  rest  of  the 
empire.^^  The  imperial  army,  recruited  from  peasants  and  bar- 
barians, pagani  and  gentiles,  contained  few  Christians.  Diocletian 
and  Licinius  were  able  to  exclude  them  from  military  service  with- 
out sensibly  lessening  the  supply  of  men.  Fifty  years  later 
Julian  (a.d.  360-363)  wrote  with  much  satisfaction  that  '  the  mass 
of  his  army  worshipped  the  gods.'  Some  of  this  adherence  to  the 
old  religion  is  visible  not  only  in  the  rank  and  file,  but  in  the 
officers  and  the  official  class  generally.  We  know  the  names 
of  few  fourth-century  officials  in  Britain,  but  it  is  perhaps 
not  an  accident  that  the  jjraeses  L.  Soptimius  appears  at 
Cirencester  as  worshipping   Jupiter,  and  that  Magnus  Maximus, 

neither  are  such  ruins  likely  to  have  existed  till  after  450.  1  believe  I  may  add  that 
this  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  who  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  available. 
The  Eomano-British  origin  of  the  other  churches  named  by  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
i.  37-39,  ought  not  to  be  asserted.  The  cruciform  platform  at  llichborough  was  in 
reality  probably  a  platform  for  a  lighthouse  or  beacon  ;  the  churches  at  Lyminge, 
Eeculver,  Brixworth,  and  Dover  Castle  are  certainly  of  Saxon  date.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Komano- 
British  church,  but  the  evidence  is  slight. 

'^  See,  for  instance,  0.  Seeck,  Untergang  der  antikcn  Welt,  i.  57.  Domaszewski 
{Religion  d.  romischcn  Heercs,  pp.  03,  07,  &c.)  points  out  that  even  in  Valentinian's 
reign  the  frontier  forces  were  largely  heathen.  That  Christians  served  is  proved  by 
such  evidence  as  the  first  paragraphs  of  Tertullian's  De  Corona,  the  story  of  the 
'  thundering  legion,'  and  the  legends  of  soldier  martyrs,  but  heathen  soldiers  were 
certainly  the  rule.  In  the  fourth  century  the  army,  both  legions  and  auxiliaries,  were 
largely  recruited  from  sources  which  can  hardly  have  been  Christian,  and  Christian 
soldiers  (except  in  one  or  two  provinces)  were  probably  rarer  than  in  200  a.d. 
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who  enjoyed  high  military  command  in  Britain  from  368  to  383,  was 
converted  only  in  382.  After  the  death  of  Julian  Christianity 
perhaps  spread  faster  in  the  army ;  but  this  cannot  have  affected 
Britain.  In  383  Maximus  struck  a  blow  for  empire  and  took 
across  the  Channel  the  larger  part  of  the  Koman  forces.  For  the 
next  thirty  years  the  Koman  government  in  Britain  was  weak  and 
intermittent ;  by  degrees  it  was  wholly  abandoned. 

If  the  view  here  indicated  of  British  Christianity  be  correct,  it 
follows  that  another  view,  lately  put  forward  with  some  confidence, 
is  wholly  inaccurate.  It  has  been  argued  by  Mr.  Hugh  Williams, 
in  a  paper  read  in  1894  before  the  Cymmrodorion  Society,^^  that 
the  church  of  fourth-century  Britain  was  *  the  church  of  the  resi- 
dent Koman  population,  not  of  the  people  of  Britain.'  According 
to  this  view  the  only  Christians  in  fourth-century  Britain  were 
Romans,  and  on  their  *  final  departure,'  in  410,  the  existing  church 
collapsed.  Instead  a  new  church  arose,  the  church  of  the  Celts  ;  in 
410  they  had  been  mostly  heathen,  by  450  they  were  mostly  Chris- 
tian. In  support  of  this  opinion  Mr.  Williams  urges  four  considera- 
tions. (1)  He  emphasises  the  military  character  of  Koman  Britain. 
Koman  civilisation,  he  says,  was  a  varnish  which  disappeared  with 
the  legions.  (2)  He  cites  the  names  of  the  British  clergy  present  at 
Aries  as  the  names  of  Komans.  (3)  He  brings  forward  parallels 
from  Gaul ;  and  (4)  he  notices  the  absence  from  Welsh  literature 
or  tradition  of  any  reference  to  fourth- century  Christianity.  I  shall 
venture  a  few  criticisms  on  this  view. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Williams  seems  to  me  wholly  to  overrate 
the  Celtic  element  in  Koman  and  post-Koman  Britain.  He  does  not 
stand  alone  in  this.  It  is  the  present  fashion  to  call  the  Koman 
occupation  an  interlude,  after  which  an  unaltered  Celtic  civilisation 
resumed  its  interrupted  supremacy.  This  view  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  most  recent  political  developments  ;  it  is  naturally 
dear  to  Welshmen,  and  a  scholar  is  perhaps  foolish  to  protest 
against  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite  unhistorical.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Koman  Britain  was  a  military  district.  As  a  frontier  province 
it  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  its  garrison  must  always  have 
formed  its  prominent  feature.  At  first,  perhaps,  this  garrison  was 
the  only  important  thing  in  the  island ;  but  that  was  not  the  case 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  *  departure  of  the  Komans '  in  410  was 
not  a  departure  of  foreign  officials  and  troops  taking  with  them  a 
foreign  civilisation.  It  did  not  mean  what  the  departure  of  th€ 
French  from  Algeria  or  the  Enghsh  from  India  would  mean  to-day. 
Koman  civilisation  spread  widely  during  the  Koman  occupation  of 

"  Some  Aspects  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Wales  during  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Centuries,  by  Hugh  Williams,  M.A.,  professor  of  church  history  at  the  Theological 
College,  Bala  (London,  1895),  reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Cymvi- 
rodorion,  1893-4,  pp.  55-132. 
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^^^B  our  island,  and  it  lasted  one  if  not  two  centuries  after  their  final 
^^^K  departure.  In  the  fifth  century  the  towns  of  Britain  were  inhabited 
^^^P  as  in  the  fourth,  and  were  known  by  the  same  names.  The  Britons 
^m  largely  used  Eoman  nomenclature  and  spoke  the  Koman  tongue. 

^B  They  tilled  their  fields,  probably,  on  a  Eoman  system  of  agricul- 

I^K  ture;  they  retained  parts  of  the  Koman  military  system,  and  about 

I^B  470  A.D.  they  sent   12,000  men  to  aid  the  Komans  against  the 

I^B  Visigoths  in  Gaul.     Even  in  the  sixth  century  they  called  them- 

^P  selves  Bomani  in  contrast  to  the  surrounding  barbarians.^''     This 

V  lioman  civilisation  was  perhaps  limited  to  the  nobles,  clergy,  and 

*  better  educated  persons,  and  it  was   naturally   not   permanent  ; 

communication  with  Eome  ceased,  while  neighbouring  Celtic  in- 
fluences encouraged  Celtic  ways  and  speech.  But  there  were 
really  romanised  Britons ;  they  are  not  imaginary  persons,  as 
Mr.  Williams  seems  to  think.  And  from  their  ranks  came  the  five 
British  clergy  at  Aries,  only  one  of  w^hom  bears  a  British  name. 

,  In  the  second  place  Mr.  Williams's  view  seems  to  me  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  comparatively  abundant  evidence  on  the  subject 
which  I  have  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Williams  confines  his  fourth- 
century  Christianity  to  the  actual  Eomans  in  Britain.  But  the  facts 
show  that  the  specially  Eoman  elements  of  the  army  and  officials 
w^ere  not  specially  Christian  ;  whatever  Christianity  existed  would  be 
unaffected  by  their  departure.  On  the  other  hand  this  Christianity 
can  be  traced  in  many  places  where  Eoman  influences  were  not 
specially  present,  in  towns  like  Silchester  and  Canterbury,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  Eomano-British  rather  than  Eoman,  and  in 
villas.  It  seems  clear  that  it  was  a  Eomano-British  Christianity, 
such  as  would  not  be  dependent  on  the  presence  of  Eoman  officials 
and  would  survive  the  end  of  the  Eoman  government.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  need  to  assume  (with  Mr.  Williams)  a  general  and 
spontaneous  movement  resulting  in  a  new  and  popular  Celtic  church. 
W^e  have  no  evidence  of  such  a  movement ;  we  have  not  even  time 
for  it.  Mr.  Williams  allows  it  thirty  years,  but  the  result  is  too 
vast  for  one  generation  to  produce.  ^Ir.  Williams's  theory  has  been 
invented  to  explain  an  imaghiary  difficulty,  and  it  has  no  proofs  to 
support  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  cught  to  have  been  put 
forward. 

'^  See  inter  alia  for  the  names  of  persons  the  index  to  Hiibner's  Inscr.  CJirist. 
Brit. ;  for  the  names  of  towns,  English  Historical,  Eeview,  1895,  x.  710 ;  for  the 
military  system,  the  inscriptions  mentioning pj-o/^c/o?-  {ArchaeologiaCamhrcnsis,l^'d^)y 
cmeritvs,  iribiimis  (Lisa:  Chr.  Brit.  13,  102)  ;  for  the  general  state  of  Britain 
as  a  former  Eoman  province,  Mommsen's  remarks  in  his  preface  to  Gildas,  pp.  9-10  ; 
for  the  aid  sent  in  470,  Jordanes,  Gctica,  xlv.  I  may  add,  as  an  argument -which 
will  find  acceptance  with  some  historians,  that  several  of  the  most  important  elements 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Saxons  from  the  Britons  are  elements  which 
must  have  been  first  borrowed  by  the  Britons  from  the  liomans,  such  as  the  title 
Bretwealda,  the  dragon  of  Wessex,  the  three-field  system,  and,  as  some  would  add, 
the  serf  system. 
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The  truth  appears  to  bfe  that  the  church  which  existed  in  fourth- 
century  Britain  continued  without  interval  or  interruption  into 
the  following  centuries.  Changes,  of  course,  came-  with  time.  The 
visit  of  Germanus  in  429,  the  growth  of  monasticism,  the  gradual 
preponderance  of  the  Celtic  element  among  the  Britons,  the  gra- 
dual retreat  on  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumberland,  the  conversion  of 
Ireland  '^ — these  and  other  such  facts  could  not  fail  to  influence 
British  Christianity.  But  the  changes  were  not  changes  in  kind. 
The  British  church  which  argues  with  Augustine  in  597,  with 
Wilfrid  in.  664,  argues  in  defence  of  things  which  many  western 
Christians  must  have  thought  obsolete  in  the  seventh  century ;  *^  it 
was,  perhaps,  a  more  conservative  church  than  those  which  had 
come  to  be  united  as  the  church  of  Eome.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  essential  continuity  of  the  church  in  Britain  from  its 
foundation  somewhere  in  the  dim  days  of  the  second  or  third 
century  till  its  entry  into  the  full  light  of  medieval  history. 

F.  Haverfield. 

'"  The  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  birthplace  and  date  of  St.  Patrick  makes 
it  dangerous  to  include  his  activity  more  directly  in  the  present  summary.  If  he  was 
born  about  395  at  Dumbarton,  if  Ninian  founded  Casa  Candida  in  401,  we  must 
assume  a  growth  of  fourth-century  Christianity  over  the  Scotch  lowlands,  of  which  we 
have  no  other  traces.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  born  in  the  English  mid- 
lands, which  were  certainly  in  part  or  wholly  converted  by  400  (English  Historical 
Eeview,  1895,  X.  712)  ;  whatever  the  truth,  I  have  preferred  not  to  use  uncertainties 
for  arguments. 

•^  As,  for  instance,  Easter,  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  152.  The  British  church  appears 
to  have  adhered  to  a  cycle  which  the  Roman  church  abandoned  about  458  or  earlier 
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The :  O^'igiii  of  the  Ttcrks 


AT  this  moment,  when  the  decadent  condition  of  the  Turkish 
power  is  attracting  so  much  attention,  it  perhaps  becomes 
of  more  interest  than  usual  to  inquire  who  the  Turks  really 
are,  and  whence  they  originally  came.  Moreover,  within  the 
last  few  years  important  archaeological  discoveries  have  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Jadrintzeff  and  Heikel  in  the  valleys  of  the  Upper 
Yenisei  and  the  Upper  Orchon  Eivers — not  far  from  the  Eusso- 
Chinese  frontiers, — which  prove  incontestably  that  twelve  hundred 
years  ago  the  primitive  Turks  had  an  epic  literature  of  their  own, 
which,  if  not  very  extensive,  has  at  least  been  recorded  in  a 
manner  durable  enough  to  survive  for  our  perusal  until  the  present 
day,  and  circumstantial  enough  to  confirm  in  the  amplest  way 
the  statements  of  the  Chinese  historians.^ 

Our  best  authorities  upon  the  ancient  Turks  are  unquestionably 
the  accounts  given  to  us  in  the  histories  of  the  Chinese  Sui  and 
T*ang  dynasties,  covering  the  periods  580-618  and  618-905.  The 
three  hundred  years  during  which  these  purely  native  dynasties 
ruled  the  Celestial  Empire  were  preceded  by  a  period  of  inter- 
mittent anarchy,  during  which,  for  over  two  centuries.  North  China 
was  ruled  by  Tungusic  Tartars.  The  history  of  the  leading  family 
of  these — the  Wei  dynasty ; — the  celebrated  compendium  of  Ma 
Twan-lin ;  the  standard  Chinese  annals  known  as  the  *  Kang- 
mu ; '  and  the  '  Lieh-tai  Ki-sz  '  or  *  Eecords  of  Successive  Dynas- 

'  Word-foi'-word  ti'anslatlons  of  all  that  the  Early  Han  History  and  After  Han 
History  have  to  say  upon  the  ancestors  of  the  Turks  (the  Hiung-nu)  appeared  in  vols. 
XX.  and  xxi.  of  the  China  Bcvieio,  accompanied  by  over  1,700  explanatory  notes.  I 
believe  this  is  the  only  complete  translation  in  existence,  Deguignes's  Histoire 
G^neraU  dcs  Huns  being  a  mere  summary,  though  a  very  full  one.  Mr.  W^ylie  pub- 
lished a  literal  translation  of  what  the  Early  Han  History  had  to  say  (but  without 
notes  of  importance)  in  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  Anthropological  Bcviciv.  I  have 
in  manuscript  a  literal  translation  of  all  that  Ma  Twan-lin  writes  about  the  Hiung- 
nu,  Tungusic  Tartars,  Turks,  Ouigours,  Cathayans,  &c.,  with  over  3,500  explanatory 
notes  taken  from  the  histories  of  the  Ts'i,  Sui,  T'ang,  and  other  Chinese  or  Tartar 
dynasties,  and  this  manuscript  is  at  the  disposal  of  any  society  that  will  obligingly 
print  it.  I  have  also  over  1,000  Chinese  notes  on  the  subject  taken  from  miscellaneous 
Chinese  works. 

2  A  full  notice  of  the  literature  connected  with  these  discoveries  appeared  in  the 
Academy  of  21  Dec.  1895. 
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ties  ; ' — together  with  a  number  of  fragments,  poems,  biographies, 
&c.,  represent  our  remaining  authorities — so  far  as  China  alone  is 
concerned.  Next  in  order  come  the  Eoman  or  Byzantine  authors,^ 
Theophanes  the  Confessor,  Theophylactus  Simocatta,Menander  Pro- 
tector, Priscus,  and  others  ;  the  Persian  writer  Firdausi ;  the  Kha- 
rismian  Sultan  Abulghazi ;  and  the  accounts  of  Zemarchus's  mission 
to  the  Grand  Khan  Dizabul.  The  pith  of  what  these  men  relate 
upon  the  subject  of  the  early  Turks  is  ably  summarised  by  Deguignes 
in  his  '  Histoire  Generale  des  Huns.'  Deguignes  also  gives  the 
substance  of  what  the  Chinese  have  to  say,  availing  himself  for  this 
purpose  of  the  translations  of  d'Herbelot,  Eemusat,  and  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  certainly  know  much  more  about  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Turks  before  and  when  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Chinese  than 
we  do  about  those  of  the  ancient  Britons  before  and  when  they  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  Eomans :  but,  what  with  Chinese  misprints 
(especially  in  their  endeavours  to  reproduce  Turkish  names),  want 
of  critical  order  in  the  Chinese  arrangement  of  events,  the  fact  that 
most  prominent  Turks  not  only  have  several  names,  but  have  their 
titles  confused  with  their  names  ;  what  with  mistranslations  and 
misconceptions  of  the  Chinese  meaning  by  successive  translators ; 
and  what  with  the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  such  work  as 
the  translators  in  question  have  produced ; — our  best  authorities, 
that  is  the  Chinese,  do  not  leave  any  very  clear  or  definite  im- 
pressions upon  the  mind  of  the  general  reader ;  while  as  to  the 
Byzantine,  Persian,  and  Tartar  authors,  it  is  difficult  to  nail  them 
down  to  any  specific  statements  of  fact  which  can  be  verified  by  com- 
parison with  what  the  Chinese  record  concerning  the  same  periods, 
places,  and  events.*    There  has  also  been  too  much  of  a  tendency  in 

*  For  the  Byzantine  authorities  I  depend  upon  the  citations  given  in  Deguignes, 
in  the  Encyclopcedla  Brltannlca,  and  in  such  works  as  those  of  ^chn^Xex  {Turhestan). 
I  have  added  in  an  appendix  more  particular  notices  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Tozer. 

*  Deguignes  is  full  of  contradictory  statements,  misreadings,  and  mistakes  of  all 
kinds.  Notwithstanding  this  sweepirg  statement,  I  must  add  that  I  have  found  him 
exceedingly  useful  in  correcting  my  own  mistakes.  His  vrork  is  an  admirable  one  :  it 
only  requires  careful  checking,  Chinese  misprints  and  defective  style  being  usually  the 
causes  of  his  errors.  To  take  one  instance  :  the  Chinese  characters  for  the  Turkish 
sound  tegliin  differ  by  one  insignificant  stroke  only  from  those  representing  the  sound 
tele.  Deguignes  has  tele  throughout ;  and,  although  M.  Deveria  had  pointed  out 
several  years  ago  in  the  T-oung-pao,  vol.  ii.,  that  the  true  sound  was  teghin,  I  also 
decided  (in  my  work  entitled  A  Tlwusand  Years  of  the  Tartars)  for  tele ;  partly 
because  it  was  always  so  printed  in  my  Chinese  books,  and  partly  because  the  learned 
archimandrite  Palladius  explained  it  to  be  a  Tartaj  word  dere.  Then,  again, 
Deguignes  is  consistently  inconsistent  in  his  use  of  the  words  Igour  and  Ouigour  ;  he 
identifies  the  Haiathals  first  with  one  tribe  and  then  the  other  ;  he  is  provokingly 
positive  in  identifying  the  Geougen  of  China  with  the  Avars  of  Europe.  The  fact  is 
that  first  translators  from  the  Chinese  can  never  be  correct ;  we  must  wait  until  more 
is  translated,  and  compare  one  part  of  Chinese  history  with  the  other ;  we  must  also 
check  the  results  by  the  latest  European  researches,  v/hich  open  up  new  lights  every 
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those  modern  writers  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  Tartar  Hfe 
and  history,  or  who  have  themselves  visited  the  valleys  and  steppes 
which  first  gave  birth  to  the  Turks,  to  form  hasty  conclusions  and 
generalisations.  Thus,  places  a  thousand  miles  apart  are  supposed 
to  be  the  same  ;  a  tribe  long  extinct  is  stated  to  have  re-appeared  in 
Europe;  on  the  ground  of  slight  similarity  in  sound  alone,  a  con- 
quered nation — for  instance,  the  Haiathals — which  bore  that  name 
before  the  Turks  (so  called)  came  into  existence,  is  connected  with  a 
tribe  of  Ouigours,  thousands  of  leagues  away  in  a  different  direction, 
which  afterwards  conquered  the  Turks ;  Turks  are  confused  with 
Mongols,  and  Mongols  with  Tunguses  ;  in  short,  the  whole  subject 
is  in  a  state  of  wellnigh  inextricable  chaos  and  confusion. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavour  to  keep  fact  or  positive 
statements  quite  separate  from  conjecture  and  theory ;  to  quote  the 
different  authorities  in  order  of  date,  and  to  collate  them  where  they 
appear   to   agree;  to   discuss   reasonable   probabilities   when   the 
absence  of  positive  statement  forces  us  to  have  recourse  to  conjec- 
ture ;  and  then  to  proceed,  step  by  step,  until  we  shall  have  put 
together  a  continuous  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  intelligible  chain  of 
evidence,  establishing  one  point  only,  the  point  of  origin,  in  the  first 
instance.     A  good  starting-point  will  be  the  date  when  fh-st  the 
word  '  Turk '  came  into  existence.     And  here,  fortunately,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  most  definite  Chinese  statements  of  fact. 
According  to  the  Chinese,  the  word  *  Turk  '  was  a  Turkish  word 
meaning  '  helmet,'  and  was  specifically  applied  to  the  nomad  tribe 
which  formed  the  original  nucleus  of  the  Turkish  power,  owing  to 
one  of  the  mountain  peaks  in  the  range  below  which  the  tribe  lived 
having  a  shape  like  a  rimmed  helmet.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  the 
recently  discovered  Turkish  inscriptions  of  over  a  thousand  years  ago, 
deciphered  by  Professor  Dr.  Vilhelm  Thomsen,  of  Copenhagen,  and 
the  Eussian  academician  Dr.  Kadloff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  give  as  the 
national  name  the  four  letters  t  ii  r  k,  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  and  in  such  a  way  as  in  meaning  to  correspond  indubitably 
with  the  mutilated  Chinese  forms  fit-kiic,  tut-kut,  or  tolkol,  as  they 
sound  in  different  provinces  to  the  ear  of  to-day.     Consequently, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  Chinese  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  tribal  name  they  meant  the  Turkish  word  Ti'irk, 
and  no  other.     As  to  whether  the  Chinese  were  correct  in  saying 
that  Tilrk  meant  helmet,  it  may  be  noted  that,  according  to  David's 
*  Grammaire  Turke,'  a  word  having  almost  exactly  that  sound  is 
still  the  Turkish  word  for  *  helmet ; '  and,  according  to  Kcmusat, 
a  word  of  nearly  that  sound  still  means  '  a  casque  '  at  Constanti- 
nople.    Abulghazi  is  also  quoted  as  an  authority  for  the  statement 
that  tiirkak  means  '  a  guard.'     Dr.  Radloff  says  nothing  about  a 

year.    Until  Chinese  histoi'y  is  thoroughly  ransacked,  wo  •  sinologists '  are  all  one-eyed 
amongst  the  blind. 
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helmet  in  his  vocabulary  {suh  voce  Tiirk),  and  Professor  Thomsen 
does  not  appear  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  such  a  word  now, 
though  he  admits  a  Mongol  word  tulga.  In  any  case,  the  question  is 
one  always  susceptible  of  proof :  if  there  is  such  a  word,  the  link  of 
evidence  becomes  all  the  stronger ;  if  not,  then  this  is  no  proof  that 
it  did  not  once  exist,  as  do  many  other  Turkish  words  now  obsolete. 
In  any  case  we  are  distinctly  told  that  it  once  really  existed, 
whilst  two  modern  authorities  of,  it  is  presumed,  some  generally 
recognised  competence,  to  a  certain  extent  confirm  the  statement 
as  above  explained.  If  we  inquire  whether  the  Turks  really  wore 
helmets,  and  whether  such  helmets  were  likely  to  have  resembled 
a  mountain  peak,  we  find  that  some  of  the  stone  bas-reliefs  recently 
discovered,  as  above  mentioned,  do  positively  represent  the  Turkish 
khan  himself  (amongst  others)  with  a  rimmed  helmet  upon  his 
head ;  and  a  peculiar  and  striking  mountain  peak  might  surely  as 
well  resemble  that  as  anything  else. 

The  next  thing  to  ask  is :  who  first  gave  the  word  *  Turk '  to 
the  tribe ;  and  when ;  and  what  tribe  was  it  ?  The  Chinese 
categorically  answer  all  these  questions  for  us.  Previously  to  the 
establishment  in  North  China  of  the  Tungusic  dynasties  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above,  the  Chinese  had  been  engaged  in  several 
centuries  of  warfare  with  a  nomad  nation  called  by  them  Hiung-nu, 
or  '  Hiung  slaves.'  To  this  day  the  first  half  of  the  word  is  in 
some  parts  of  China  still  pronounced  Ilihi,  and  the  addendum 
'  slaves  '  has  a  counterpart  in  the  word  Wo-nu,  or  '  Wo  slaves  ' — 
the  Japanese  of  that  time.  As  usual,  the  Chinese,  in  attempting 
to  reproduce  a  foreign  word,  have  either  coupled  the  essential  part 
of  it  with  a  Chinese  catchword,  or  have  chosen  two  Chinese 
characters  representing  the  whole  native  sound  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  Chinese  meaning  of 
reproachful  value.  The  Hiung-nu  were,  in  fact,  the  Huns,-'*  who 
afterwards  appeared  as  the  Hunni  in  Europe ;  but  already  in 
92  A.D.  a  good  half  of  them  had  been  driven  west  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  Tunguses.     One  of  the  Hiung-nu  titles  was  Tsiigil  (as  the 

^  This  may  seem  a  very  unjustifiable  conclusion  in  view  of  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth's 
statement  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  398 :  '  No 
European  scholar  of  any  repute  (save  perhaps  Dr.  Latham)  connects  the  Huns  with 
the  Hiung-nu.  The  Huns  were  ...  a  race  of  Ugrians,  led  by  a  caste  of  another  race 
now  represented  by  some  of  the  Lesghian  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.'  I  have  given  my 
reasons  in  full  in  the  work  alluded  to  in  note  4,  and  I  have  there  also  taken  great  pains 
to  point  out  the  distinction  between  '  peoples  '  and  '  ruhng  castes.'  Professor  V. 
Thomsen,  of  Copenhagen,  writes  to  me :  '  The  real  Scythians  of  the  Greeks,  or  at 
least  the  bulk  of  them,  were  certainly  not  Turks,  but  quite  other  people :  the  descrip- 
tion you  mention  does  not  even  apply  to  the  bulk  of  the  ancient  Scythians  ;  in  later 
times  this  name  was  used  in  a  rather  wide  and  distinct  meaning;  then  perhaps  it  may 
have  comprised  also  Turk  nations.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  great  migrations  the 
Huns  are  kept  apart  from  the  Scythians.'  As  I  am  now  showing  that  the  very  idea 
of  '  Turk  '  only  originated  in  a.d.  543,  of  course  I  agree  that  it  is  certain  that  neither 
Scythians  nor  Hung  could  have  beep  Turks, 
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Chinese  try  to  represent  it),  and  one  of  the  tribes  that  remained 
behind  when  tha  more  northerly  hordes  fled  west  took  the  family 
name  of  Tsiigii  because  their  chiefs  had  formerly  held  that  title 
under  the  great  nomad  empire.  This  tribe  or  family  ruled  a  small 
principality  in  the  central  part  of  the  modern  Chinese  province  of 
Kansuh  from  a.d.  396  to  439;  and  when  the  Wei  dynasty  of 
Tungusic  Tartars  crushed  this  aspiring  state,  one  Asena,  with 
500  tents,  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  then  dominant 
nomad  power  west  of  the  Tunguses,  which,  following  the  French 
translators  from  whom  Gibbon  borrows,  we  may  call  the  Geougen. 
For  *  several  generations '  Asena  and  his  horde  served  the  Geougen 
as  iron-workers  in  an  iron-producing  district,  and  we  are  repeat- 
edly and  distinctly  told  that  this  district  was  somewhere  between 
what  are  now  called  Etzinai  and  Kokonor,  on  the  borders  of,  if 
not  actually  in,  the  modern  Chinese  province  of  Kansuh.  It  was 
nowhere  near  the  Irtish,  as  is  invariably  stated  by  modern  authors.''' 
One  of  Asena's  descendants  was  Notur  or  Noturu.  As  the  sequel 
tells  us  that  Notur's  son  Tumen  founded  the  Turkish  power 
in  A.D.  543,  it  is  open  to  us  to  assume  that  '  several  generations,' 
counting  from  Asena  in  a.d.  439  to  Tumen  in  a.d.  543,  would  make 
Notur  at  least  the  great-grandson  of  Asena.  It  was  Notur  who 
first  applied  the  word  *  Turk '  to  his  people.  Lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  we  are  over-credulous  in  accepting  a  mountain  name 
as  a  fit  designation  for  a  tribe,  we  hasten  to  state  that  both  of  the 
rival  Tungusic  nations  which  assisted  the  Chinese  to  drive  west  their 
secular  masters  and  enemies  the  Huns  are  positively  stated  to 
have  taken  their  tribal  names  from  the  mountains  in  which  they 
originally  took  refuge  from  Hun  or  Hiung  tyranny. 

The  Chinese  also  tell  us  in  positive  terms  that  the  Turks  were 
a  branch  of  the  Hiung-nu ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
ruling  family  under  whom  the  Turks  lived  before  they  took  refuge 
with  the  Geougen  were  themselves  Hiung-nu,  bearing  as  a  clan 
name  a  Hiung-nu  title.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  majority 
of  the  ruling  Geougen  were  of  Hun  or  Tungusic  origin.  This  is  a 
point,  however,  which  further  investigation  may  well  succeed  in 
clearing  up.  It  is  certain  that  the  hero  or  founder  of  the  race  was 
a  slave — though  possibly  only  a  captive  slave — and  that  he  was 
bred  up  by  Tunguses.  Slave  dynasties  were  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  in  later  Perso-Turkish  history.  The  few  Geougen 
words  which  the    Chinese   give   us,  together  with   other   miscel- 

•*  Remusat  and  Deguignes  (I  think)  were  the  first  to  start  the  Irtish  theory,  which 
has  been  repeated  by  every  other  subsequent  writer.  It  would  certainly  be  much 
more  convenient  for  us  to  have  the  early  Turks  up  there  ;  but  I  have  given  the  fullest 
proofs  in  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars  that  they  certainly  did  not  begin  their 
career  there,  but  on  the  borders  of  China.  Doubtless  kindred  tribes  always  lived  on 
the  Irtish,  and  doubtless  t|ie  Turks  soon  found  their  way  thither  ;  but  that  is  another 
matter  altogether. 
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laneous  indications,  lead  us  to  suspect  a  Finnish  blend ;  ^  but  in  any 

case  it  seems  clear  that  there  was  more  of  Hun.  than  of  Tungus 
in  the  mixture.  This  particular  point,  though  of  importance, 
is  not  relevant  to  our  present  issue,  except  in.  so  far  as  it  may 
explain  why  the  Turks  preferred  Geougen  to  Tungusic  rule.  It  is 
beyond  all  doubt  on  other  grounds,  apart  from  the  specific  evidence 
given  above,  that  the  Turks  were  Hiung-nu  or  Huns,  for  quite  a 
number  of  words— such  as  tengri,  *  heaven  ; '  kutlugh,  *  happy ; ' 
doghri,  '  virtuous,'  &c.,  are  given  by  the  Chinese  as  having  been 
common  to  each  nation  at  intervals  of  500  years  apart.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  Chinese  inscriptions  just  discovered,  bearing  Turkish 
letters  on  the  reverse  side,  historically  connects,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Chinese  emperor,  the  visit  to  China  of  the  Hiung-nu  khan  in 
B.C.  51  with  the  submissiveness  of  the  Turks  in  a.d.  732. 

Hence,  leaving  aside  for  the  present  the  irrelevant  question 
whether  the  Hiung-nu  of  China  are  the  same  people  as  the  Hunni 
of  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  the  Turks,  when  they  first  took 
the  national  name  of  Tiirk,  were  of  Hiung-nu  origin  ;  that  the 
mountains  along  the  lower  slopes  of  which  they  lived— known  to 
the  Chinese,  like  the  Altai,  as  '  Golden  Mountains ' — were  quite 
close  to  China,  and  not  near  the  Irtish  as  is  commonly  supposed ; 
that  Notur,  the  father  of  their  political  founder  Tumen,  first  used 
the  name  '  Tiirk '  as  a  tribal  designation  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century ;  that  Notur  had  precedents  for  doing  this ;  that 
modern  philology  supports  him  in  a  fair  measure  ;  that  recent 
discoveries  give  us  well-preserved  specimens  of  helmets  carved  in 
stone ;  and  that  nothing  in  the  recently  discovered  Turkish  in- 
scriptions runs  counter  to  these  points  in  particular,  or  stultifies  any 
other  part  of  Chinese  history  in  general. 

Tumen  only  reigned  for  two  years :  having  rendered  excellent 
military  service  to  his  masters  the  Geougen,  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  a  Geougen  princess.  His  advances  were  repelled ;  he 
revolted,  overthrew  the  Geougen  empire,  and  himself  assumed  the 
title  of  Khakan  or  Khan,  which  had  been  used  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Geougen,  and  seems  (in  the  absence,  however,  of  positive 
evidence)  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Geougen  from  their  former 
masters   the   Tunguses.      The   earlier   word   Han   or   Khan   (not 

^  The  nuscellancous  indications  to  which  I  refer  are  the  wizard-like  practices, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  modern  Suomi  or  Finns,  as  described  in  the  Bevue  de  Paris 
for  1895  ;  the  strange  personal  names  ;  the  uncouth  manners  ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Yile-pan  (Hiung-nu)  tribes  were  astonished  at  their  appearance.  I  have  tried  in  vain 
to  find  out  what  '  scholars  of  repute  '  mean  by  *  Ugrian,'  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
a  clear  definition  of  this  word.  I  wrote  to  one  such— a  very  distinguished  authority, 
who  often  used  the  word— and  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
its  origin.  So  far  as  I  can  understand  the  ethnology  of  Central  and  North  Asia,  there 
are  only  two  main  stocks  of  language  (omitting  all  Tibetan,  Tungus,  Corean,  or 
Japanese  connexions),  the  Finnish  and  the  Turkish.  These  expressions  are  of  course 
only  emblematical,  for  the  Finns  do  not  call  themselves  Finns,  nor  the  Turks  Turks. 
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Khakan,  as  with  the  Geougen  and  Turks)  occurs  in  history, 
apparently  as  a  Tungusic  title ;  and  it  is  notable  that  this  same 
single  word  Han  is  often  used  by  the  Chinese  in  place  of  the  double 
word  Khahaji.^  The  very  full  description  of  the  Turkish  social  life 
and  military  organisation  given  to  us  by  the  Chinese  historians 
corresponds  entirely  with  that  given  to  us  by  the  later  historians  of 
the  life  and  organisation  of  the  Hiung-nu ;  with  that  given  to  us  by 
western  authorities  of  the  life  and  organisation  of  the  Huns  and 
Avars ;  and  with  the  positive  statements  of  the  Turks  themselves,  as 
recorded  in  the  Yenisei  and  Orchon  inscriptions  recently  deciphered. 
The  mythical  stories  touching  the  remote  origin  of  Tumen's 
ancestors  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  each  other,  whether  in 
Persian,  Chinese,  or  other  dress  ;  but  this  resemblance,  though 
perhaps  sufficient  to  strengthen  the  probability  of  there  being  some 
grains  of  truth  in  a  mass  of  fiction,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  our 
giving  an  historical  place  to  what  at  best  is  but  conjecture  and 
tradition.  The  only  thing  we  can  say  positively  is  that  they  were 
Hiung-nu,  and  that  their  pedigree  can  be  traced  through  the 
Tsiigii  family.  The  history  of  the  Hiung-nu  is  perfectly  well 
authenticated,^  but,  belonging  as  it  does  to  an  earlier  period,  requires 
no  further  treatment  here.  The  first  link  in  our  chain  is  therefore 
solidly  attached  to  an  historical  base.  As  to  positive  western 
statements,  Abulghazi  mentions  one  Tumana,  Khan  of  the  Turks, 
and  says  he  had  nine  sons,  one  of  whom,  Zagsu,  was  father  of 
Butakin.  Tumana  is  doubtless  the  Chinese  Tumen  ;  but  it  is  as 
likely  as  not  that  Abulghazi  obtained  his  data  directly  or  indirectly 
from  Chinese  books,  for  the  Turkestan  States  are  at  this  period 
described  by  the  Chinese  as  being  fairly  well  versed  in  Celestial 
literature,  as  indeed  had  also  been  the  later  generations  of  the 
Hiung-nu  and  Tunguses  who  ruled  in  North  China.  The  Chinese 
tell  us  that  Tumen  died  in  a.d.  553,  leaving  at  least  five  sons, 
Isiki,  Mukan,  Tapo,  Yangsu,  and  Tateu.  That  these  five  were  all 
Tumen's  sons,  and  in  the  above  order,  is  nowhere  categorically 
stated  as  a  whole ;  but  it  may  be  deduced  almost  positively  from 
disconnected  statements  concerning  the  relationship  of  his  suc- 
cessors one  to  the  other.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  even  if  they 
were  all  sons,  they  came  from  mothers  of  varying  degrees  of 
nobility.^^     This  point  was  of  vital  importance,  both  in  the  Hiung-nu 

*  The  Manchu  emperors,  before  they  conquered  China,  were  officially  addressed  as 
Khan  by  the  Chinese.  I  have  the  whole  correspondence  by  me  now  :  the  character  is 
the  one  used  by  the  Chinese  for  the  Tungusic  predecessors  of  the  Manchus  1,500 
years  ago. 

^  See  China  Review,  vols,  xx.,  xxi. 

'"  The  Chinese  contradict  themselves ;  Mukan  is  variously  stated  to  be  the  sen 
and  the  younger  brother  of  Tumen.  Deguigncs  variously  states  that  Tateu  was 
brother  of  Tumen  and  uncle  of  Tumen's  grandson.  Similar  discrepancies  occur 
touching  other  princes ;  no  two  historic   are  quite  alike. 
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and  Turkish  systems,  in  deciding  questions  of  succession.^^  Zagsu 
may  possibly  be  Yangsu,  and  the  syllables  takin  almost  certainly 
represent  the  Chinese  teJdn,  which  stands  for  the  Turkish  tilgin 
(*  prince  of  the  blood  ')  of  the  Orchon  inscriptions.  But  this  is  all 
that  we  can  safely  say :  the  names  of  the  other  eight  sons  given  by 
Abulghazi  can  in  no  way  be  tortured  to  resemble  any  of  the  re- 
maining four  names  recorded  by  the  Chinese. 

Isiki  died  almost  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  the  djigin  Mukan  (the  Muyui '-  of  certain 
writers  such  as  Schuyler  who  have  misread  the  name).  Mukan 
reigned  from  a.d.  553  to  572,  and  it  was  under  him  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  attained  its  highest  early  development.  He  com- 
pletely broke  up  the  vestiges  of  the  Geougen  power  in  the  Hi  and 
Hami  regions  ;  annihilated  the  political  ascendency  of  the  Ephtha- 
lites  in  Kapchak  and  Maouarennahar ;  asserted  a  suzerainty  over 
the  Kirghiz  and  nomad  Tangusic  tribes;  and  established  a  system 
of  government  which  was  practically  bounded  by  Japan  and  Corea, 
China  and  Thibet,  Persia  and  the  Eastern  Eoman  Empire.  The 
rival  Tungusic  dynasties,  that  is  the  civilised  and  settled  branches, 
ruling  as  emperors  of  North  China,  each  in  turn  did  all  in  their  power 
to  curry  favour  with  the  formidable  Turkish  khan,  and  the  Abars  '^ 
(called  by  the  Chinese  Yiie-ban)  soon  disappeared  entirely  from 
Asia.  According  to  Menander  and  Theophylactus,  they  first 
appeared  in  Circassia  in  a.d.  588 ;  their  subsequent  intercourse 
with  Justinian,  Justin,  and  the  other  Byzantine  emperors  down  to 
Heraclius  is  a  matter  of  simple  history,  until,  in  the  last  years 
of  the  eighth  century,  the  remnants  of  the  nation  were  destroyed 
by  Charles  the  Great  and  his  son  Pippin.  The  Chinese  inform  us 
distinctly  that  the  Yiie-ban  were  the  remnants  of  the  Hiang-nu 
who  had  fled  north-west  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Gibbon, 
following  Deguignes  and  other  French  translators,  wrongly 
identifies  the  Avars  with  the  Geougen,  a  nation  so  inferior  in  civi- 
lisation to  the  Yiie-ban  that  this  latter  nation  declined  in  disgust  to 
hold  any  diplomatic  intercourse  with  them.  Besides,  the  history 
of  the  Geougen  is  precisely  recounted  by  the  Chinese ;  they  never 
had  any  doings  beyond  Turkestan,  or  even  in  it ;  unless  it  be  a 
brush  or  two  with  the  Haiathals,  Ephthalites,  or  Indo-Scyths,  as 

"  An  excellent  instance  has  just  cccurred  in  the  Persian  succession,  the  Kadjars 
being  genuine  Turks. 

'-  There  is  the  faintest  possible  distinction  between  the  characters  kan  and  yil. 
Deguignes  makes  innumerable  blunders  of  this  kind ;  however  the  fault  is  not  his 
own,  but  that  of  the  Chinese  type-cutters. 

'^  My  view  is  that  the  Yiie-ban  and  their  predecessors,  the  Hiung-nu,  correspond 
to  the  Avars  and  their  predecessors  the  Huns,  in  each  case  much  the  same  hordes 
having  taken  new  habitats  and  new  leaders.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  view  is  only 
provisional.  One  positive  Chinese  statement  militates  against  this  view,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  polyandry  was  common  amongst  the  Yiie-ban  :  it  is  never  hinted  at 
amongst  the  Hun-Turks  ;  but  it  is  common  in  Tibet. 
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they  are  variously  called.  Moreover,  the  3,000  Geougen  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  North  China  after  their  rout  by  the  Khan  Mukan 
v/ere  surrendered  to  and  butchered  by  that  khan's  envoy  in  a  d.  555  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Chinese,  who  have  plenty  to  say  about  the 
Persians,  Kirghiz,  Karluks,  and  other  Turkestan  tribes  at  a  date 
subsequent  to  this,  would  not  have  ignored  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Geougen  if  it  had  really  been  of  consequence  to  the  Turks. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  when  the  first  Turkish 
mission  was  sent  to  Constantinople;  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
and  Theophanes  of  Byzantium  differ :  one  account  says  the 
36th  year  of  Justinian  ;  another  says  in  Justin's  time.  In  563,  at 
the  earliest,  the  Turks  are  said  to  have  sent  envoys  to  invite  the 
eastern  emperor  not  to  give  asylum  to  the  remains  of  the  Avars. 
According  to  Menander,  the  Turks  allowed  the  Sogdians  to  send  an 
envoy  to  Khosrou  of  Persia  to  arrange  for  a  freer  overland  silk 
trade  with  China ;  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  this,  for  400  or  500 
years  earlier  the  Parthians  had  been  approached  in  the  same  spirit. 
Maniach  was  the  name  of  the  Sogdian  envoy ;  but  Catulphus  the 
Ephthalite,  then  at  the  Persian  court,  anxious  to  weaken  both  the 
Persian  and  the  Turkish  power,  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  negotia- 
tions. Fearing  Turkish  resentment,  Persia  sent  envoys  to  North 
China;  this  was  in  a.d.  567.  Maniach  thereupon  advised  the 
Turks  to  deal  directly  with  Constantinople  ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
568  a  Turkish  mission  travelled  thither  via  Caucasia.  Justin 
learnt  from  them  that  their  khan's  name  was  Dizabul,  and  that 
there  were  four  subordinate  governments.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
this  exchange  of  missions  must  have  taken  place  under  the  Khan 
Mukan,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  reigned  twenty  years  at  least ;  his 
own  encampment  was  still  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  Dizabul 
must  have  been  one  of  the  jahgii  (or  zep-hn  as  Chinese  history  writes 
it)  in  charge  of  the  west.  There  could  not  be  better  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  view  than  the  fact  that  T'ung  zep-hii  or  the  '  supreme 
jahfjK,'  was  actually  the  Chinese  form  of  the  title  given  to  the  chief 
Turk  in  the  west  who  reigned  subsequent  to  a.d.  619.  Dl  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  some  Turkish  qualifying  word  such  as  '  the 
fifth,'  or  '  the  great,'  or  '  the  young  ; '  and  zahul  is  most  likely  to 
represent  the  word  jahgu  of  the  recently  discovered  Turkish 
inscriptions.  In  Mongol  and  Turkish  alike  the  intermediate 
guttural  is  often  slurred  over,  just  as  Eubruquis  wrote  JMoal  for 
*  Mongol '  or  *  Mogul.'  According  to  Deguignes,  the  Byzantine 
authors  speak  of  a  Turkish  khan  named  Tardou  ;  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  what  they  say  of  him,  nor,  at  this  moment,  can  the  present 
writer  lay  his  hand  upon  Theophylactus  or  Menander  in  order  to 
find  it  out.  At  any  rate,  Tardou  must  be  the  Chinese  Tat-t'ou,  or 
Tateu,  son  of  Tumen  and  brother  of  Mukan,  who  is  stated  by  the 
Chinese  to  have  arropjated  to  himself  the  title  of  '  Buka  Khan  of  the 
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West.'  In  599  he  contested  the  supreme  khanship  with  Isiki's  grand- 
son Turri,  or  T'uH,  the  nmth  legitimate  ruler  (not  to  he  confused 
with  his  grandson  of  the  same  name,  a  irrotege  of  the  Chinese). 

During  the  reign  of  the  fifth  supreme  khan,  Shapur,  the  son  of 
Isiki,  from  581  to  587,  the  Chinese  tell  us,  in  almost  as  many  words, 
that  Amro,  son  of  Tapo  or  Tapur  the  fourth  khan,  Dalohian  *  the 
Fat,'  the  son  of  Mukan  the  third  khan,  and  Tat-t'ou,  the  son  of 
Tumen,  were  all  reigning  simultaneously.  This  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  the  Byzantine  statement  that  there  were  four  subordinate 
governments ;  for  an  arrangement  of  this  sort,  made  by  Shapur, 
was  most  likely  one  that  had  already  existed.  The  Hiung-nu  also 
had  three  or  four  viceregal  governments.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  tell 
us  distinctly  that  Shapur  w-as  made  a  '  lesser  khan  '  during  the 
reign  of  his  uncle  Tapur,  who  also  appointed  his  own  younger 
brother  (son  of  Dannu)  to  the  post  of  '  Buri  Khan  of  the  West.' 
This  huri  may  be  the  Butakin  or  Bu(ri)fa//i7i  of  Abulghazi,  or  perhaps 
Buka  or  Bu-a  stands  for  Bu.  Dannu  might  possibly  be  Tardou,  as 
both  t  and  n  are  frequently  used  by  the  Chinese  to  represent  the 
final  r,  which  they  possess  not :  thus  Ansdk  for  *  Parthia '  or  Arsac ; 
T'nt-kiie  for  Tilrko  or  *  Turks.'  But  unfortunately  Dannu  is  some- 
times written  Nudan. 

The  Turkish  empire  gained  its  greatest  aggressive  power  under 
Turri's  nephew  Gheri,  who  was,  however,  after  many  wars,  at  last 
conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese  in  630.  Meanwhile 
Chinese  influence  had  also  extended  to  the  rival  empire  of  the 
Western  Turks,  which,  ever  since  581,  had  formally  become 
politically  alienated  from  the  Eastern  branch,  to  which  apparently 
it  had  never  been  closel}^  united.  The  reason  was  that  Dalobian 
*  the  Fat,'  whom  the  Turks  had  declined  to  accept  as  Mukan's 
successor  on  account  of  the  plebeian  quality  of  his  mother's  blood, 
had  words  with  his  cousin  Shapur  touching  the  right  to  the  supreme 
succession.  The  result  was  that  Dalobian  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Tardou,  and  a  solemn  schism  took  place.  The  astute 
Chinese,  whose  deliberate  policy  it  was  to  set  the  warlike  Turks  at 
each  other's  throats,  carefully  fostered  ill-feeling  between  the  rival 
khans.  At  first  their  intrigues  recoiled  upon  their  own  heads,  for 
the  five  khans — Shapur,  Amro,  Dalobian,  Tardou,  and  Tanhan — 
simultaneously  invaded  China  at  the  head  of  400,000  men  in 
A.D.  582.  In  the  end,  however,  intellect  prevailed  over  brute  force, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  Gheri's  nephew  and  successor,  Turri  the 
Second,  ruled  as  a  Chinese  viceroy  rather  than  an  independent  khan. 

The  Eastern  Turks  rose  again  to  great  political  power  under  the 
Khan  Morcho  early  in  the  eighth  century,  and  again  under  his 
nephew  Mogilan.  The  recently  discovered  Turkish  inscriptions  on 
the  Orchon  recount  the  doughty  deeds  of  Morcho's  nephew  and 
successor,  Mogilan,  and  his  brother  the  tcigin  Kiil,  whose  faithful 
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service  secured  the  throne  to  Mogilan,  and  cemented  a  solid  peace 
with  China.  These  last  two  words,  pronounced  in  Chinese  fe-k'ih 
k'ilct — the  t,  as  usual,  standing  for  I — were  the  key  which  led  to  the 
discovery  by  Professor  Thomsen  of  the  old  Turkish  alphabet — a 
form  of  Aramean — and  thus  to  the  complete  decipherment  of  the 
inscriptions  by  himself  and  Dr.  Eadloff  of  the  Eussian  Academy. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the  Turkish  epics,  carved  upon 
funeral  tablets  presented  to  them  by  the  Chinese  emperor,  amply 
confirm  the  truth  of  Chinese  history  in  every  particular — that  is, 
where  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  right  meaning ;  and  therefore 
the  above  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Turks  may  be  reasonably 
accepted  as  sound,  except  where  doubts  are  specifically  suggested. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  second  Turkish  empire  had 
been  conquered  and  replaced  by  that  of  the  Ouigours,  a  people  also 
of  Hiung-nu  origin. 

The  Western  branch  of  the  Turks  had  their  chief  encampment 
in  the  Issikul  region.  Their  relations  with  Persia  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  with  China,  but  as  late  as  a.d.  931  envoys  were 
also  sent  to  the  more  eastern  court.  It  was  fi-om  the  agglomera- 
tion of  tribes  or  states  ruled  by  the  Turgiis  and  Karluk  successors 
of  the  Asena  family  in  the  west  that  emanated  the  Khozars, 
Uzes,  Patzinacs,  and  even  the  dynasties  of  the  Tulunides  and 
Ikhshidides  of  Egypt ;  the  Ghaznevides,  Ghourides,  and  Seljuks  of 
Persia  and  Turkestan  ;  and  finally,  after  the  Mongol  conquests,  the 
Osmanlis,  who  still  reign  at  Constantinople.  Of  course,  the  suc- 
cessive intermixtures  of  the  Turks  with  the  Persian,  Syrian,  and 
Caucasian  races  have  totally  altered  the  aspect  of  the  modern  Turk, 
who,  indeed,  objects  to  the  word  '  Turk  '  being  applied  to  him  at 
all ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  easy,  with  the  assistance  of  western  history 
alone,  to  trace  his  origin  step  by  step  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Hellespont.  The  object  of  this  paper,  however,  is  simply  to 
endeavour  to  establish  and  make  clear  the  single  question  of  the  true 
origin  of  the  Turks,  who,  whether  as  Osmanlis,  Kadjars,  Uzbeks, 
Mongols,  Kirghiz,  or  what  not,  practically  cover  much  the  same 
ground  in  Asia  as  they  did  2,000  years  ago, — always,  of  course,  with 
the  addition  of  a  slice  in  Europe. 

Edward  Harper  Parker. 


APPENDIX. 


1  AM  indebted  to  the  Eev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  of  Oxford,  for  the  following  notices, 
taken  by  him  from  Menander  (Dindorf's  *  Historici  Graeci  Minores,'  vol. 
ii.)  and  Theophylactus  Simocatta  ('  Historiae,'  book  vii.) 

A  Turkish  embassy  led  by  Maniach  crossed  the  Caucasus  and  reached 
Constantinople  in  a.d.  568,  where  they  conversed  with  the  emperor 
Justin  II  through  interpreters.     They  informed  him  that  there  were  four 
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chieftaincies  of  the  Turks,  and  that  Dizabul  ^  was  ruler  of  the  whole 
nation.  They  said  they  had  completely  conquered  the  EphthalitaB.^ 
The  emperor  asked  how  many  Avars  ^  had  escaped  from  the  Turks,  and 
was  told  twenty  thousand.  The  Byzantine  envoy  Zemarchus  accom- 
panied the  Turks  back,  and  found  Dizabul  in  the  mountain  called  Ektag.'* 
He  accompanied  Dizabul  on  his  expedition  against  Persia.''  When  the 
expedition  met  the  Persian  envoys,  the  Greek  envoys  were  dismissed  by 
Dizabul,  and  took  with  them  another  Turkish  envoy  in  place  of  Maniach, 
deceased.  The  new  envoy  was  Tagma,  who  had  the  title  of  Tarchan,^ 
and  took  Maniach's  son  along  with  him.  The  Greeks  passed  the  river 
Oech,^  and  then  after  a  considerable  journey  reached  a  large  lake.  Here 
a  Greek  named  George  and  twelve  Turks  took  a  short  cut  to  Constanti- 
nople.^    Zemarchus  skirted  the  lake  shore   for  twelve  days,  until  he 

'  Mukan,  alias  Djigin,  alias  Yen-tu,  is  what  the  Chinese  call  the  khan  (553- 
572). 

2  The  Chinese  say  Mukan  conquered  the  Yep-thal  or  Yet-tat. 

*  The  Chinese  mention  a  race  called  Yueh-pan,  or  Etbar,  a  little  north-west  of 
Hi ;  they  are  positively  described  as  being  direct  descendants  of  the  Hiung-nu,  and  as 
being  disgusted  (about  a.d.  450)  with  the  filthy  habits  of  their  eastern  neighbours,  the 
Geougen,  against  whom  they  allied  themselves  with  China  to  make  war.  There  were 
200,000  of  them.  Gibbon,  accepting  the  authority  of  Deguignes,  asserts  that  the 
Geougen  were  the  Avars.  There  is  nothing  in  Chinese  history  to  justify  this  belief. 
All  the  Geougen  who  escaped  to  China  were  basely  butchered  at  the  Turkish  request  in 
A.D.  555-55G.  But  the  khan  Mukan  is  said  by  Ma  Twan-lin  to  have  broken  up  'to 
the  westwards  the  Geougen  and  Yep-thal.'  I  find  that  Ma  Twan-lin  has  interpolated 
the  words  '  Geougen  and,'  which  do  not  exist  in  any  Chinese  original  history. 
Deguignes  (vol.  ii.  p.  352)  says  the  Geougen  butchered  in  China  were  not  all ;  the 
greater  part  must  have  {out  dil  restcr  dans  la  Tartarie  on  se  retirer  vers  Vouest)  gone 
west,  where  this  part  of  them  were  known  as  Avars.  Further  on  he  calls  these  the 
'  false  Avars,'  Ogors,  or  Sogors,  and  explains  how  the  peoples  of  the  Volga  thought 
tliey  were  the  true  Avars,  and  therefore  gave  them  the  Avar  name.  Deguignes  also 
identifies  the  Toula  of  the  true  Avars  with  the  Til  of  the  false  Avars  :  i.e.  he  makes 
the  Volga  the  same  as  the  river  of  Karakorum.  Thus  our  only  authority  contradicts 
himself,  and  admits  that  his  identifications  are  '  false  :  '  his  geography  is  also  worthless. 

■»  The  Chinese  place  the  khan's  residence  at  Mount  Tukin  ;  but  the  statements  of 
Deguignes,  Klaproth,  and  others  that  this  was  '  near  the  Irtish,'  '  north  of  Ordous,' 
'  north  of  the  desert,'  etc.,  do  not  point  to  any  definite  locality.  I  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  Etzinai  was  the  locality,  but  until  I  have  finished  reading  all  the  Chinese 
histories  I  reserve  my  final  judgment. 

^  I  cannot  find  any  Chinese  statement  that  the  Turks  attacked  the  Persians  earlier 
than  the  schism  of  Dalobian  or  Talopien,  Mukan's  son.  On  account  of  his  mother's 
low  quality,  Talopien  lost  the  succession,  and  set  up  as  khan  of  the  western  Turks 
somewhere  about  a.d.  573,  or  possibly  581. 

«*  The  Chinese  frequently  .speak  of  a  Turkish  rank  tat-hwan,  iah-Jcan,  which  (as 
with  yeptlml)  is  etymologically  tar-kan.  The  word  ta-r-han  is  frequently  used  as  a 
title  in  the  early  Manchu  history. 

'  The  Chinese  call  the  Oxus  the  Wei,  and  the  large  lake  may  be  the  Aral. 

**  Deguignes'  statement  that  Persia  sent  envoys  to  China  in  a.d.  567  requires  quali- 
fication. The  Chinese  distinguish  between  Parthia  (An-sik  or  Arsac)  and  Persia 
(Po-sz)  :  it  was  Parthia  that  sent  envoys ;  but,  as  Parthia  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  it 
must  mean  a  part  of  what  we  call  Persia.  Deguignes,  vol.  ii.  p.  35G,  quoting  Gregory 
of  Tours  and  Adonis,  says  that  in  5GI  Sigibert  felt  the  Avar  fury  at  Metz.  Quoting 
Theophylactus  and  Theophanes,  he  also  speaks  (p.  353)  of  '  the  Ogors.  .  .  que  nous 
n'appellerons  disormais  qu'Avares.'  There  appears  to  be  abundant  evidence  that 
Justinian  had  already  utilised  friendly  Ugurs  or  Utigms  against  another  tribe  called 
Cutrigurs,  and  that   Justin  was  his  general.     There  is  no   difficulty,  therefore,  in 
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reached  the  river  Ich.  Then  he  crossed  the  Daich,  the  Attilas,^  and  the 
Cophen,  all  four  of  which  flow  into  the  north  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Between  the  Attilas  and  the  Cophen  the  tribe  of  the  Ugurs  or  Utigurs 
was  settled.  After  passing  the  Cophen  they  entered  the  country  of  the 
Alans, '^  whose  chief  was  friendly  to  the  Greeks,  but  refused  to  allow  the 
Turks  into  his  presence  until  they  had  put  off  their  arms.  After  this 
they  traverse  the  Caucasus  and  reach  the  Black  Sea,  whence  they  are 
conveyed,  by  way  of  Trebizond,  to  Constantinople.'^ 

The  Byzantine  empire  sent  another  mission  to  the  Turks  in  a.d.  575, 
under  Valentinus,  who  took  back  with  him  106  Turks.  These  Turks  had 
gradually  accumulated  in  Constantinople,  having  in  batches  accompanied 
five  other  Byzantine  return  missions  under  Anancastes,Eutychius,  Valen- 
tinus (the  same  man),  Herodianus,  and  Paulus  the  Cilician.  But  nothing 
of  these  five  intermediate  missions  is  recorded.  The  object  of  Valentinus's 
mission  was  to  announce  the  accession  of  Tiberius  II,  and  cement  the 
existing  alliance.  Valentinus  from  Kherson  passed  through  a  Scythian 
province  ruled  by  the  woman  Accagas,  subject  to  Anagaeus,  chief  of  the 
Utigurs.  At  last  he  reached  Turxanthus,  son  of  Dizabu],'^  who  had  recently 
died.  Turxanthus  was  one  of  eight  '^  chiefs  between  whom  the  rule  of  the 
Turks  was  divided  :  the  eldest  and  supreme  in  command  of  these  was  called 
Arsilas.'"*  At  the  conference  Valentinus  urged  that,  in  accordance  with  the 

accepting  the  Emba,  Jaik,  and  Volga  as  three  of  the  four  rivers.  The  Chinese  are 
very  plain  that  the  Ephthalites  were  the  western  neighbours  of  the  Geougen,  whose 
short  rule  is  never  for  one  instant,  however  indirectly,  supposed  by  them  to  have 
extended  west  of  the  Balkash.  It  is,  therefore,  for  these  further  reasons,  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  the  Avars  of  561  before  Metz  can  be  the  Geougen  of  553  in  China.  If  a 
guess  must  be  made,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing,  as  in  fact  we  are  told,  that 
the  name  of  Avars  was  erroneously  given  to  the  Ogors.  Who  the  Ogors  were  from  a 
Chinese  point  of  view  is  another  question. 

'•*  The  Chinese  mention  a  river  A-teh,  north  of  the  Kangli  tribe  {I.e.  Captchak). 

'"  The  Chinese  mention  the  name  Alan,  near  the  Caspian,  as  early  as  the  second 
century.  I  believe  Ammianus  Marcellinus  speaks  of  'Alans,  surnamed  Tanaites,' 
lighting  with  the  Goths.  The  most  convincing  statement  of  all  is  that  of  Ma  Twan- 
lin  (Western  Turks),  in  which,  after  mentioning  30,000  Turks  along  the  Volga  (A-teh) 
and  north  of  Captchak  (K'ang-li),  he  says,  '  East  of  the  Byzantine  empire  (Fu-lin) 
were  20,000  more,  belonging  to  the  A-lan  and  other  tribes.'     Surely  this  is  conclusive  ? 

"  Mr.  Tozer  informs  me  that,  except  in  so  far  as  above  given,  nothing  is  recorded 
to  have  been  said  about  either  Avars  or  Persians. 

'■•^  The  Chinese  sayMukan  died  in  572.  The  only  son  of  his  mentioned  is  Talopien, 
which  word  is  stated  to  be  Turkish  for  '  the  Fat '  or  '  the  Squat.'  During  Mukan's 
lifetime  Talopien  seems  to  have  gone  off  in  a  huiif  to  his  province  in  the  west,  and  that 
the  word  Turxanthus  evidently  refers  to  him  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
style  him  the  '  tah-kan  of  A-po.'  Mukan  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  T'a-pot,  or 
Tapur,  and  in  581  Talopien  openly  broke  with  him,  and  sought  help  from  his  uncle 
Tat-t'ou,  or  Tardu.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  account  for  the  name  Dizabul, 
except  on  the  assumption  that  it  contains  a  Turkish  word,  such  as  zap-gUu  (Chinese 
ziep-hu),  meaning  '  royal  agnate.' 

•*  The  Chinese  mention  the  following  chiefs  in  a  way  which  permits  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  all  '  lesser  khans,'  or  Cicsars,  under  the  supreme  khan  Tapur,  or 
Augustus :  Shedu,  Buli,  Shaporo,  Amro  (on  the  river  Toula,  near  Kiachta),  Yangsu, 
Tat-t'ou,  Chulohou  (the  sounds  are,  of  course,  only  approximate). 

'*  The  Chinese  frequently  mention  the  tribal  and  personal  name  A-si-lan,  which 
is  evidently  Arslan,  '  a  lion  ; '  but  Tapur  is  never  called  by  any  other  name,  and  the 
Arslan  tribe  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Ouigour  Turks. 
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former  treaty,  as  the  Romans  were  now  at  war  with  the  Persians,  the 
Turks  ought  also  to  attack  the  Persians.  ^-^  Turxanthus  boasted  to  the 
Greeks  of  his  supremacy  over  the  Avars,  the  Alans,  and  the  Utigurs.'^  He 
made  the  Greeks  lacerate  their  faces  in  token  of  grief  for  Dizabul's  death. ^^ 
Finally  Turxanthus  sent  the  Greeks  further  into  the  interior  to  the  other 
Turkish  chiefs,  and  among  them  to  his  relative  Tardu,^^  who  was  stationed 
in  Mount  Ektel ;  and  he  threatened  that  he  would  capture  the  town  of 
Bosporus.  For  that  reason  he  despatched  Bochan  with  a  large  force  of 
Turks,  who  were  assisted  by  the  troops  of  Anagaeus. 

In  the  reign  of  Maurice  ^^  the  khan  of  the  Turks  sent  envoys  to 
announce  his  victories.  This  khan  had  subdued  first  the  Abdeli,^'^  who 
are  also  called  Ephthalitae,  and  afterwards  the  Avars.  Some  of  the 
defeated  Avars  betook  themselves  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tangast,  which  is 
a  famous  city,  1,500  miles  distant  from  the  Turks  here  spoken  of,  and  on 
the  borders  of  India.  The  barbarous  people  who  occupied  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tangast  ^^  were  very  populous  and  warlike.    Others 

'^  The  Chinese  do  not  mention  any  fighting  with  the  Persians  until  about  a.d.  GIO ; 
but  there  are  plenty  of  statements  in  Persian  history  (e.g.  Encyc.  Brit.)  to  the  effect 
that  Khosrou  was  mixed  up  with  the  Turks  long  previous  to  579,  and  that  his  son 
Hormizd  IV  was  born  of  a  Turk  mother. 

'"  It  is  not  relevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  who  the  Utigurs  were  ;  it  is 
quite  clear  that  they  occupied  the  territory  to  the  north-east  of  the  Black  Sea.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  no  difficulty  with  the  Alans.  As  to  the  Avars,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  said  above,  we  may  point  out  that  at  this  very  date  the  Chinese  mention 
a  tribe  called  A-bat  (etymologically  precisely  Avar)  as  capturing  the  family  of  the 
tah-han  of  A-po.  But  this  was  a  small  tribe  numbering  only  1,700  soldiers,  and  its 
habitat  was  originally  far  away  towards  modem  Irkutsk.  Gibbon  confesses  his  con- 
fusion (in  his  attempt  to  follow  Deguignes  in  his  labyrinthine  distinctions)  between  the 
invisible  *  true '  Avars  and  the  palpable  '  false '  ones,  not  to  mention  the  confusion 
between  Ogours  and  Avars,  Ogours  and  Utigours.  It  is  not  clear  what  Gibbon  means 
by  '  Varchonites  or  Ogors.'  One  thing  is  at  least  certain.  The  Geougen  of  China  are 
certainly  not  the  Avars  of  Metz  and  Pannonia. 

'"  The  Chinese  mention  this  custom,  and  say  that  the  Kirghiz  did  not  do  it. 

'**  This  is  plainly  Tah-t'ou  :  the  same  Chinese  syllable  Tat,  or  Tar,  does  duty  in 
Tarxanthus  and  Eph^/jaZ.  The  Chinese  make  out  Tardu  to  be  the  younger  brother  of 
Mukan,  and  it  seems  that  he  had  usurped  the  title  of  '  Buka,  khan  of  the  west,'  before 
his  nephew  the  tah-han  of  Apo  fled  to  him.  The  Chinese  tell  us  most  precisely  that 
Apo's  dominions  were  bounded  by  the  state  of  Kashgar  to  the  south,  and  by  two  seas 
(not  identifiable  with  certainty)  to  the  north  and  west.  The  Karluks  and  many  other 
tribes,  all  speaking  much  the  same  language,  were  subject  to  him.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  accept  Ektag,  Ektel,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Turkish  and  Mongol 
Altai,  Altun  Tagh,  the  Chinese  Kin  Shan,  or  '  Gold  Range.'  But  the  same  name,  Kin 
Shan,  was  applied  to  another  range  (possibly  a  spur  of  the  Altai)  quite  close  to  the 
Chinese  frontier,  and  the  true  cradle  of  the  Turkish  race.  In  '  Bochan  '  we  are  tempted 
to  recognise  '  Buka,'  which,  like  Apo,  was  probably  an  hereditary  title. 

"■>  582-602.  The  khans  of  the  Turks,  during  this  period,  were  Shaporo,  581-587  ; 
Chulohou,  587-588  ;  Tulan,  588-599  ;  and  Durli  or  Turri,  599-G09. 

'■^"  The  word  Abdeli  is  quite  compatible  with  the  Chinese  Yep-Pat  (or  Uptal,  as  the 
Coreans  still  pronounce  it).  It  looks  as  though  the  khan  were  boasting  of  his  ancestor 
Mukan's  victories,  as  the  Chinese  say  nothing  of  the  Ephthalites  at  this  date.  The 
Yiie-pan  may  be  the  Avars,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain. 

2'  The  word  Tangut,  applied  to  Tibet,  suggests  itself ;  but  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  it  appears  anything  like  so  early  as  this  in  Chinese  history.  Neither  of  the 
Avar  branches,  according  to  this  account,  fled  west ;  both  fled  towards  the  Pamir.  By 
•  Avars'  could  the  Greeks  mean  what  the  recently  discovered  Turkish  inscriptions  call 
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of  the  Avars  fled  to  the  people  called  Moukri,  who  were  near  the  land  of 
Tangast.  Next  the  khan  subdued  the  race  of  the  Ogor,  who  were 
situated  towards  the  east,  near  the  river  Til,  which  the  Turks  call  *  Black.' 
The  earliest  chiefs  of  this  race  were  called  Var  and  Chunni,  from  which 
certain  tribes  obtained  their  names. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian  22  part  of  the  Var  and  Chunni  tribes  fled,  and 
established  themselves  in  Europe.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Ogor,  civil 
war  arose  among  the  Turks.  A  relation  of  the  khan,  called  Touroum, 
aroused  a  faction  against  him,  and  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  at  a 
place  called  Icar,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  great  plain,  400  miles 
distant  from  the  Golden  Mountain.  The  khan  was  victorious,  and  it  was 
this  victory  which  he  notified  to  the  emperor  Maurice. ^^  It  is  a  custom 
of  the  Turks  to  allow  the  chief  khan  to  occupy  the  Golden  Mountain.^  ^ 
At  about  this  time  the  tribes  called  Tarniach  and  Cotzager  ^-^  (who  were 
also  descendants  of  Var  and  Chunni)  escaped  from  the  Turks,  and,  flying 
to  Europe,  joined  the  Avars,  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  khan. 

'  Ogouz  ' — that  is,  *  Ouigours '  ?  But  this  explanation,  again,  would  not  fit  in  with  the 
known  movements  of  the  Ouigours  ;  and  moreover  the  conquest  of  the  Ogor  near  the 
Til  agrees  admirably  with  the  Chinese  Ouigours  near  the  Tula.  [Confusion  has 
arisen  in  some  authors'  minds  through  taking  this  word  Til  to  mean  A-til,  or 
'  Volga.']  The  Chinese  tell  us  the  Ouigours  were  vassals  to  the  Turks,  and  that 
between  605  and  616  they  revolted  against  the  Turkish  tyranny.  The  Var  and  the 
Chunni,  it  must  be  supposed,  account  for  Gibbon's  mysterious  *  Varchonites.'  The 
chiefs  of  the  Hiung-nu  were  called  by  the  Chinese  Shan-yii  (the  Zenghi  of  my  book 
on  the  Tartars) ;  and,  in  recollection  of  this,  the  Yiie-pan  were  (say  the  Chinese)  also 
known  as  the  Shan-yii  tribe.  Thus  the  Chunni  may  possibly  be  the  Avars,  as  / 
suppose  them  to  be  {i.e.  the  Yiie-pan),  also  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Chunni  (i.e. 
Shan-yii) ;  and  this  suggestion  receives  support  from  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  most 
distinctly  trace  the  movements  and  descent  of  the  Yiie-pan,  who  were  originally 
Hiung-nu.  But  has  Var  anything  to  do  with  Avar?  As  for  '  Blackwater,'  the  term 
is  too  common  in  Tartar  history  to  be  of  any  value.  We  are  thus  no  further  advanced  ; 
we  can  only  repeat,  the  Avars  of  Europe  cannot  possibly  be  the  Geougen  of  China. 

-^  Here  follows  the  story  of  their  appropriating  the  name  of  Avars.  As  Justinian 
died  in  a.d.  565,  it  is  evident  the  historian  is  harking  back. 

-^  The  date  seems  uncertain,  but  of  course  it  must  have  been  previous  to  602. 
Civil  war  raged  for  some  years  between  Tardu  and  Tarxanth  on  the  one  side  and 
Shaporo  and  Tulan  on  the  other.  Durli,  son  of  Chulohou  (who  also  took  part  in  the 
civil  war),  may  be  said  to  have  'roused  a  faction'  against  Tulan,  whose  ally,  called 
by  the  Chinese  '  Nili  Khan  of  the  west,'  was  defeated  by  the  Ouigours.  But  it  s 
impossible  to  make  the  Greek  and  Chinese  accounts  square ;  both  are  too  vague. 

2*  In  view  of  the  vast  distance  separating  the  two  rival  Golden  Mountains  it  is 
difificult  to  say  where  the  supreme  khan  really  lived.  The  Chinese  tell  us  distinctly 
that  the  first  six  khans  at  least  had  their  capital  at  Mount  Tukin.  (See  note  4,  p.  442.) 
Regarding  Tangast,  touching  which  Theophylact  goes  into  a  long  disquisition  here, 
possibly  it  should  be  Taugast.  The  Turkish  inscriptions  recently  discovered  establish 
the  fact  that  the  Turks  called  the  Chinese  by  the  name  Tavgas  (written  by  the  Chinese 
themselves,  in  imitation  of  Turkish,  Vao-hiia-sz).  The  Moukri  may  he  the  Mercrits, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  whom  Deguignes  (vol.  ii.  p.  352)  and  Howorth 
(vol.  i.p.  22)  mean  by  the  Merkits  or  Mercrits.     The  Chinese  have  no  such  name. 

•-"'  The  Cotzager  may  be  the  Kot-sat  of  the  Chinese  (an  Ouigour  tribe),  or  the  K'o-sat 
(Khazars),  who  were  near  Captchak.  As  to  the  Chunni,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
K'wi-ni  was  the  title  assumed,  according  to  the  Chinese,  in  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era.  by  the  chieftains  of  the  Wu-sun  nomads  of  modern  Hi ;  these  peoples  disappeared 
utterly  from  China  before  the  Turks  appeared. 
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Canon  Law  in  E7tgland 

I.    WILLIAM  LYNDWOOD. 

DUEING  the  later  middle  ages  the  laws  and  the  courts  of  the 
church  clamied  as  then*  own  so  large  a  part  in  human 
affairs  that  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  legal  history  of 
England,  even  though  his  main  interest  lies  in  matters  that  are 
and  always  were  not  *  spiritual '  but  *  temporal,'  is  compelled  to 
make  some  inquiry  as  to  the  rules  that  were  enforced  by  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  in  this  country.  He  would  like,  for  example, 
to  know  something  about  the  law  of  marriage  that  prevailed  in 
England ;  he  would  like  to  know  whether  a  certain  decretal  was  a 
part  of  that  law.  Now  having  been  led  to  make  some  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  find  that  I  am  unable  to  accept 
what  appears  to  be  not  only  the  generally  accepted  theory,  but  also 
the  theory  of  tliose  who  have  the  best  right  to  speak.  It  is  possible 
that  they  are  in  the  right  and  that  I  am  in  the  wrong. .  Nevertheless 
the  cause  of  truth  maybe  served  by  the  statement  of  an  unfashion- 
able opinion. 

The  doctrine  that  is  in  possession  of  the  field  I  take  to  be  that 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  learned  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
Commission.  After  saying  a  few  words  about  the  composition  of 
the  Corpus  luris  Canonici,  the  commissioners  (among  them  were 
historians  whose  every  word  deserves  attention)  gave  us  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  'But  the  canon  law  of  Eome,  although  alwa3^s 
regarded  as  of  great  authority  in  England,  was  not  held  to  be 
binding  on  the  courts.'  ^  Now  if  by  '  the  courts  '  the  commissioners 
meant  (and  no  doubt  they  did  mean)  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
if  they  were  speaking  of  the  two  centuries  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Eeformation  (and  no  doubt  they  did  intend  to  include 
this  age),  then  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  dictum,  carefully  worded 
though  it  be,  is  questionable,  and  should  be  questioned. 
>  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  difference  between  '  great  authority ' 
and  binding  force  is  somewhat  fine ;  still  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
words  here  chosen  suggest,  and  were  meant  to  suggest,  analogies 
which   are   to   my  mind  misleading.     The   English   ecclesiastical 

'  Bc;port  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ocurts  Ccvimissicn,  1883,  vol.  i.  p.  xviii. 
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courts  are  supposed  to  manifest  for  '  the  canon  law  of  Rome  ' 
the  respect  which  nowadays  an  EngHsh  court  will  pay  to  an 
American  or  an  Irish  decision,  or  perhaps  that  higher  degree  of 
respect  which  one  English  court  of  first  instance  will  pay  to  the 
decision  of  another,  or  perhaps  some  yet  higher  degree.  But,  at 
any  rate,  we  must  speak  of  respect,  not  of  obedience.  '  The  canon 
law  of  Rome'  was  not  regarded  as  statute  law  by  the  English 
ecclesiastical  courts  ;  they  did  not  conceive  that  it  proceeded  from 
a  legislator  whose  commands  they  were  bound  to  obey.  Now  to 
me  it  seems  that  this  doctrine,  however  often  it  may  have  been 
repeated,  is  not  yet  beyond  dispute,  and  that  in  all  probability 
large  portions  (to  say  the  least)  of  *  the  canon  law  of  Rome  '  were 
regarded  by  the  courts  Christian  in  this  country  as  absolutely 
binding  statute  law.^ 

The  exact  measure  of  authority  that  was  attributed  to  the 
Decretum  Gratiani  we  need  not  discuss.  To  start  with,  it  was 
mere  private  work,  one  among  rival  text-books,  and  to  the  last 
it  never  received  any  solemn  sanction.  Nevertheless  it  soon 
drove  all  competitors  out  of  the  field.  It  became  the  one  and  only 
book  out  of  which  students  learnt  the  old  law  of  the  church,  and  to 
which  practitioners  turned  if,  as  would  happen  from  time  to  time, 
they  were  compelled  to  refer  to  the  old  law.  But  so  copious  was 
the  flow  of  decretals  that  when,  in  1234,  Pope  Gregory's  book  was 
published,  Gratian's  was  already  antiquated.  It  was  already  a  book 
for  the  lecture  room  rather  than  a  book  for  the  law  court.  Almost 
all  the  topics  that  it  touched  (except,  indeed,  some  few  which  were 
being  extruded  from  the  legal  sphere)  were  regulated  by  new  law, 
and  many  of  the  texts  collected  by  Gratian  were  too  hortative,  too 
lax  and  flabby  to  satisfy  an  age  which  was  severing  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence  from  mere  *  moral  theology.'  ^ 

So  perhaps  we  may  put  the  Decretum  on  one  side.  But  if  we 
turn  to  the  three  collections  of  decretals  that  were  issued  by 
Gregory  IX,  Boniface  YIII,  and  John  XXII,  there  can  surely  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  character  that  they  were  meant  to  bear  by  those  who 

2  I  cannot  but  fear  that  I  am  dissenting  not  only  from  the  opinion,  but  from  the 
carefully  matured  opinion,  of  Dr.  Stubbs.  If  a  gradual  change  of  view  is  indicated  by 
Constitutional  History,  §  712,  the  two  Lectures  on  the  Canon  Law,  and  the  Historical 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1883,  this  seems  to  me  a  change  in  the  wrong  direction.  I 
need  not  name  all  the  other  historians  who  have  written  to  the  same  effect,  but  must 
confess  that  legal  orthodoxy  is  arrayed  against  me.  The  famous  '  Ulster  Marriage 
Case  '  of  1843  {The  Queen  v.  Millis,  10  Clark  and  Finelly,  534)  is,  in  a  lawyer's  view, 
the  stronghold  of  the  opinion  that  I  am  questioning.  Since  this  paper  was  written 
Mr.  Eashdall's  book  on  the  Universities  of  Etirope  has  appeared,  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  he  (i.  140)  has  thrown  the  weight  of  his  opinion  into  what  seems  to  me  the 
right  scale. 

^  J.  F.  von  Schulte,  Geschichte  der  Quellen  tmd  Literatur  des  canonischen  Bechts, 
ii.  456  :  '  Der  legislatorische  Inhalt  des  Dekrets  war  zum  grosston  Theile  bereits 
antiquirt,  als  die  Dekretalen  Gregors  IX.  erschienen,' 
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issued  them,  or  as  to  tRe  character  that  they  bore  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  couimented  upon  them.  Each  of  them  was  a  statute 
book  deriving  its  force  from  the  pope  who  pubhshed  it,  and  who, 
being  pope,  was  competent  to  ordain  binding  statutes  for  the  cathoHc 
church  and  every  part  thereof,  at  all  events  within  those  spacious 
limits  that  were  set  even  to  papal  power  by  the  ins  divinum  et 
naturale.  Our  question,  then,  is  not  how  much  of  a  vague  tradi- 
tional law  was  accepted  by  the  EngHsh  church  and  her  courts,  but 
whether  those  courts  conceived  that  they  were  bound  by  three 
papal  statute  books  which  indubitably  endeavoured  to  enact  ins 
commune  for  the  whole  church. 

In  passing  two  or  three  w^ords  should  be  said  of  this  term  ins 
commmie,  which  was  always  in  the  mouths  of  our  English  canonists 
and  their  foreign  brethren.  It  is  a  term  which  may  lead  an 
Englishman  astray.  In  the  thirteenth  century  our  temporal 
lawyers  borrowed  it  from  the  canonists,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
the  English  realm  had  very  little  enacted  law.  Thus  the  lawyers 
of  Westminster  began  to  contrast  *  common  law  '  not  only  with  local 
customs,  royal  prerogatives,  and  chartered  j;nn7er//rt^  proceeding 
from  the  king,  but  also  with  statutes,  for  statutes  were  rarities  ; 
and  so  it  came  about  in  course  of  time  that  in  the  Englishman's 
ear  one  of  the  chief  contrasts  to  '  common  law  '  was  *  statute  law.' 
But  this  is  an  English  peculiarity.  If  we  take  up  a  modern 
German  law-book,  one  of  the  first  lessons  that  we  learn  is  that 
gemcincs  llecht  is  not  equivalent  to  our  common  law^  By  ius 
commune  the  canonist  meant  the  law  that  is  common  to  the 
universal  church,  as  opposed  to  the  constitutions  or  special  customs 
or  privileges  of  any  provincial  church.  He  did  not  mean  to  exclude 
from  his  '  common  law '  all  rules  imposed  by  a  legislator.  Far 
from  it.  Before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  most 
practically  important  part  of  his  *  common  law '  was  statute  law, 
law  published  by  a  legislator  in  a  comprehensive  statute  book. 

Now  the  principal  witness  whom  we  have  to  examine,  if  we  would 
discover  the  theory  of  law  which  prevailed  in  our  English  ecclesi- 
astical courts  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  breach  with  Rome, 
is  indubitably  William  Lyndwood.  He  finished  his  gloss  on  the 
provincial  constitutions  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  in  the  year 
1430.-^  When  he  was  engaged  on  this  task  he  was  the  archbishop's 
principal  official ;  in  other  words,  his  position  made  him  the  first 
man  in  England  whose  opinion  we  should  wish  to  have  about  any 
question  touching  the  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  that  was  being 

*  For  example,  in  Dr.  Gierke's  new  book  (Deutsches  Privatrcclit,  p.  54)  we  read 
that  the  Quellcn  des  gemeincn  dcutschcn  Privatrechts  are  (1)  gcmcindcidscJie  Gcwolm- 
lieitcn  and  (2)  gemeindcutsclio  Gcsetzc. 

^  References  will  be  made  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  1679,  in  which  the  Provinciale 
is  followed  by  the  Legatinc  Constitutions  with  John  of  Ayton's  gloss. 
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administered  in  England.  He  held  the  great  prize  of  his  profession. 
He  had  also  been  the  prolocutor  of  the  clergy  in  the  convocation  of 
Canterbury.^  Of  his  learning  and  ability  it  would  be  impudent  for 
me  to  speak ;  but,  even  if  some  of  his  citations  of  old  books  were 
made  at  second  hand,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  learned.^  He  com- 
manded a  large  library  and  had  read  many  modern  books,  the 
books  of  Italian  and  French  canonists.  He  refers  not  only  to  most 
of  the  great  doctors  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  also  to  Petrus 
de  Ancharano,  Antonius  de  Butrio,  and  Dominicus  de  Sancto 
Geminiano,  all  of  whom  lived  into  the  fifteenth,  and  to  Johannes  ab 
Imola,  who  was  still  living.  Evidently  he  was  on  the  outlook  for 
the  newest  literature  (provided  that  it  was  strictly  orthodox),  and 
his  travels  on  the  continent  enabled  him  to  collect  it.  Probably  we 
ought  to  have  other  works  of  his  besides  the  Provinciale,  for  he 
speaks  as  though  some  lectures  of  his  upon  the  Decretum  were  in 
circulation.^  Now  we  may  well  be  prepared  to  hear  from  competent 
critics  that  in  one  sense  he  was  no  fair  representative  of  the  English 
canonists,  since  he  was  pre-eminently  learned  and  pre-eminently 
able.  The  mere  fact  that  he  wrote  a  book  raises  him  above  his 
fellows.  But  I  should  suppose  that  in  the  main  we  may  trust  him 
to  say  what  they  think,  and  at  any  rate  he  will  state  the  law  that 
he  administers  in  the  chief  of  all  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts. 
His  frequent  employment  in  the  king's  diplomatic  service  would  be 
enough  to  show  that  he  was  no  mere  bookworm.  The  very  early 
date  at  which  his  book  was  first  printed  and  the  subsequent  editions 
of  it  are  a  testimony  to  the  high  repute  in  which  it  stood  before  the 
Eeformation.  Since  then  it  has  been  often  cited,  often  lauded, 
sometimes  read  ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  it  has  yet  done  nearly  all 
the  work  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  for  the  history  of  the  English 
church  during  *  the  conciliar  period,'  or  that  it  will  do  that  work 
until  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  who  is  deeply  read  in  foreign 
lawbooks. 

As  a  witness  from  an  earlier  time  we  have  the  glossator  of  the 
Legatine  Constitutions,  whom  it  is  convenient  to  call  John  of  Ayton.'^ 
The  main  facts  that  we  know  about  him  are  that  in  the  canon  law 

*  Lyndwood,  p.  192,  gl.  ad  v.  provinciam ;  see  also  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

^  Is  it  not  a  trait  of  a  somewhat  unusual  erudition  that  for  an  historical  purpose  he 
has  gone  behind  the  Gregorian  collection  to  the  Compilationcs  Prima  ct  Tertia  ? 
Lyndwood,  p.  12G  :  '  Quae  decisio  habetur  in  compilatione  antiqua,  quam  vidi  et 
l^erlegi  in  tertia  compilatione.  .  .  .  Quae  hodie  non  habetur  in  nova  compilatione 
decretalium,  sed  bene  habetur  in  antiqua,  in  prima  compilatione,  ubi  earn  vidi.' 

**  Lyndwood,  p.  299  :  '  Hanc  materiam  tetigi  in  Lectura  Decretorum  22,  q.  1  in  prin.' 
Bale  ascribes  to  him  a  Stimma  Causariim  and  a  commentary  on  certain  psalms. 

"  Dr.  Stubbs  has  adopted  this  form  of  his  name.  In  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  he  appears 
under  'Acton.'  In  Hardy's  Le  Neve,  ii.  144,  233,  he  is  Eaton.  In  MS.  Camb.  Univ. 
li.  3,  14  and  the  printed  copies  of  his  book  he  is  Athon.  The  papal  chancery  seems 
to  have  called  him  lohannes  lohannis  de  Acton— that  is,  John  Johns  of  Acton 
{Calendar  of  Papal  Letters,  ii.  290). 
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he  was   a  pupil   of  John    Stratford,  who   became   archbishop  of 

Canterbur}^ ;  that  he  wrote  his  gloss  while  Stratford  was  archbishop — 
in  other  words,  between  1333  and  1348 — and  that  he  was  then,  and 
had  been  since  1329,  a  canon  of  Lincoln. ^^  Some  further  informa- 
tion about  himself  he  may  have  wrapped  up  in  a  riddle.'^  The 
printed  copies  of  his  work  should  be  used  with  caution,  for  they 
contain  references  to  books  that  were  not  written  until  after  his 
day,  and  the  only  manuscript  of  it  that  I  have  looked  at  suggests 
that  considerable  additions  were  made  to  his  glosses  by  a  second 
hand.  But,  unless  the  interpolations  are  extremely  numerous,  we 
may  here  also  see  how  rapidly  foreign  books  were  received  in 
England.  The  famous  Bolognese  doctor  Johannes  Andreae  did  not 
die  until  1348,  but  already  we  have  abundant  references  to  some  of 
his  treatises.  ^^  I  should  suppose  that  John  of  Ay  ton  was  very 
much  Lyndwood's  inferior  in  all  those  qualities  and  acquirements 
that  make  a  great  lawyer.  He  is  a  little  too  human  to  be  strictly 
scientific.  His  gloss  often  becomes  a  growl  against  the  bad  world 
in  which  he  lives,  the  greedy  prelates,  the  hypocritical  friars,  the 
rapacious  officials. ^^ 

Of  the  cosmopolitan,  the  *  extra-national,'  or  '  super-national ' 
tone  of  the  work  of  these  two  English  canonists  we  need  hardly  say 
a  word,  except  to  point  out  that  it  implies  the  existence  of  a  circle 
of  English  readers  who  are  always  looking  to  the  mainland  for  new 

"•  Joh.  de  Athon,  p.  129,  gl.  ad  v.  quod  habita  2)ossessione  :  '  Solutio  secundum 
venerabilem  patrem  dominum  lohannem  de  Stratford  doctorem  meura,  nuper 
Wintoniensem  episcopum,  iam  vero  Cantuariensem  in  sua  repetitione  dictae  Decretalis 
commissa,  lib.  6  [c.  35  in  Sexto,  1.  6].'  A  repetitio  was  an  academic  discourse  which 
differed  in  some  points  from  a  lectura.  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  Ay  ton's  book  was 
written  during  the  early  years  of  Stratford's  archiepiscopate,  for  though  he  knows 
the  older  legislation  about  procurations  he  does  not  refer  to  the  Vas  Electionis  of 
Benedict  XII  (1336).  He  speaks  (p.  79)  of  the  decay  of  England's  military  power. 
He  could  hardly  have  spoken  thus  after  the  victory  at  Crecy.  The  pope  provided  him 
with  his  canonry  in  1329  (Calendar  of  Papal  Letters,  ii.  290).  Johnson,  ya<fe 
Mccum,  ed.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  152,  says  that  John  died  about  1351,  and  cites  for  this  a 
register  at  Lincoln.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Eev.  Christopher  Words- 
worth for  this  reference  to  Johnson's  book  and  for  a  few  more  facts  concerning  our 
glossator. 

"  At  the  end  of  his  work  (p.  155)  he  speaks  of  it  thus  :  '  Hoc  itaque  praesens  meum 
opusculum  in  significatione  triplici  istarum  figurarum  9,  2,9,  5,  4  laboriose  descriptum. 

'-  Thus  in  the  Oxford  edition  at  p.  21  :  '  quam  approbat  Car.  de  Zabarellis  in 
dicta  Cle.  1,  de  re  eccl.  non  alie; '  and  at  p.  51,  'per  dominum  Marianum  Socinum.' 
Franciscus  de  Zabarellis,  the  famous  Zabarella  of  the  council  of  Constance,  was  born 
about  1335,  and  did  not  become  a  cardinal  until  the  next  century  (Schulte,  ii.  283). 
Marianus  Socinus  was  born  in  1401,  and  died  in  14f37  (Schulte,  ii.  319).  Neither 
of  these  passages  could  I  find  in  the  Cambridge  MS.,  mentioned  above.  Both  John  of 
Ayton  and  Lyndwood  frequently  cite  Car.  Card.  Cardi.  as  a  commentator  on  the  Sext. 
The  cardinal  in  question  seems  to  be  Johannes  Monachus  (Jean  le  Moine),  who  became 
a  cardinal  in  1294  (Schulte,  ii.  191).  In  later  days  Zabarella  was  the  cardinal  of 
the  canonists. 

'2  John  (p.  63)  holds  that  the  officialis  derives  his  title  ab  officio,  i.e.  noceo  ;  Lynd- 
\,iood  (p.  105)  protests. 
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commentaries  on  the  Decretals,  the  Sext,  and  the  Clementines,  and 
who  would  be  ashamed  if  they  fell  behind  their  foreign  colleagues 
in  the  conventional  art  of  citation.  Every  one,  it  is  assumed,  will 
understand  a  reference  to  Lino.,  or  Hosti.,  or  Spec,  or  Will.,  orlo.  An. ; 
there  is  but  one  man  who  can  be  called  the  archdeacon,  but  one 
who  can  be  called  the  cardinal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of 
any  English  canonists  are  conspicuously  absent.  They  are  con- 
spicuously absent  also  in  the  catalogues  of  medieval  libraries  that 
have  descended  to  us.  Lynd wood's  contemporary,  John  Newton, 
treasurer  of  York,  bequeathed  many  books  of  canon  law  to  the 
cathedral.  He  had  works  of  Johannes  Andreae,  Zenzelinus,  William 
de  Mont  Lezun,  John  de  Lignano,  Henry  de  Bohic,  besides  some 
older  books,  such  as  the  commentary  of  Innocent  IV,  the  Speculum 
of  William  Durant,  and  the  archdeacon's  Eosary ;  but  never  a  book 
proceeding  from  an  English  canonist  does  he  mention.^''  Are  we, 
then,  to  believe  that  our  courts  and  practitioners  have  succeeded  in 
importing  all  this  foreign  science,  and  yet  have  rejected  one  of  the 
main  axioms  on  which  it  rests,  the  axiom  that  the  popes  can  legis- 
late and  have  legislated  on  a  magnificent  scale  ? 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  passage  in  which  either  John  of 
Ay  ton  or  Lyndwood  denies,  disputes,  or  even  debates  the  binding 
force  of  any  decretal.  Of  course  there  are  portions  of  the  canon 
law  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  being  enforced  in  England, 
because  the  temporal  power  will  not  suffer  their  enforcement.  But 
that  is  quite  a  different  matter ;  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
return  to  it  in  another  essay.  Here  we  are  speaking  of  the  law 
which  our  courts  Christian  applied  whenever  the  temporal  power 
left  them  free  to  hear  and  decide  a  cause,  and  I  have  looked  in 
vain  for  any  suggestion  that  an  English  judge  or  an  English  advo- 
cate ever  called  in  question  the  statutory  power  of  a  text  that  was 
contained  in  any  of  those  three  papal  lawbooks  that  were  always 
in  their  hands.  As  to  those  decretals  which  in  Lyndwood's  day 
were,  and  have  ever  since  been,  'extravagant,'  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  all  of  them  were  known  in  England.^^  With  the 
publication  of  the  Clementines  in  1317  the  gilded  age  of  papal 
legislation  came  to  an  end ;  the  golden  age  was  already  in  the  past. 
For  one  thing,  the  papacy  was  in  a  bad  way ;  for  another,  so  much 
law  had  been  made  that  there  was  little  room  for  more,  unless  it  were 
to  be  of  a  new  kind  such  as  no  pope  would  bring  himself  to  make. 
The  extravagants  that  were  issued  were  but  few ;  they  dealt  with 

'^  Testamenta  Eboraccnsia,  i.  366,  369. 

'*  John  of  Ayton  seems  to  have  known  the  three  most  famous  extravagants  of 
John  XXII,  viz.  Execrabilis,  Scdes  aj)ostolica,  and  Suscepti  regiminis  (see  Schulto, 
op.  cit.  ii.  52).  He  also  had  Cum  inter  nonnullos  (1323),  which  dealt  with  the 
dispute  about  evangelical  poverty. 
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but  few  topics,  and  those  topics  were  not  such  as  would  often  give 
rise  to  litigation  in  the  English  courts.^^  The  ninety-six  years 
which  immediately  preceded  the  date  of  Lynd wood's  book  saw  the 
issue  of  only  five  decretals,  which  passed  into  the  classical  volume 
of  *  Extravagantes  '  published  by  Jean  ChappuisJ^  Lyndwood, 
therefore,  has  very  little  to  do  with  *  extravagant '  constitutions  ;  but 
if  there  are  any  which  touch  the  matters  about  which  he  writes, 
he  cites  them  as  law.  For  example,  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  received  by  a  visitor  by  way  of  *  procuration '  is  fixed 
by  the  '  Vas  electionis '  of  Benedict  XII.^^  This  instance  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  difficulties  besetting  any  theory  which  would 
ascribe  *  great  authority  '  but  no  binding  power  to  papal  ordinances. 
The  '  Vas  electionis '  is  an  imperative  document ;  it  enacts  a  tariff. 
The  pope  expressly  legislates  for  England  among  other  countries. 
He  says  that  an  English  prelate  on  the  occasion  of  a  visitation  is 
not  to  receive  more  than  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Such  a  statute 
you  can  obey,  or  you  can  ignore ;  no  third  course  is  open  to  you. 
If  you  deny  that  it  binds  you,  then  you  allow  it  no  '  great  authority ; ' 
you  allow  it  no  authority  whatever.  For  Lyndwood  it  is  law.'^ 
lie  admits  that  in  England  a  custom  has  grown  up  which  fixes  the 
amount  that  an  archidiaconal  visitor  is  to  receive,  but  in  all  cases 
that  are  not  within  this  custom  the  '  Yas  electionis '  should  prevail.^^ 
Other  examples  might  be  found  of  extravagants  that  John  of 
Ay  ton  and  Lyndwood  treat  as  law,  but,  for  the  reason  already 
given,  our  chief  concern  must  be  with  the  three  officially  published 
lawbooks.  Now,  if  we  regard  the  Gregorian  code  as  a  specimen 
of  the  legislator's  art,  it  will  seem  to  our  eyes  a  very  poor  specimen. 
The  popes  had  but  gradually  been  converting  a  power  of  declaring 
law  into  a  power  of  making  law  ;  they  had  declared  law  or  made 
law  chiefly  by  rescripts  dealing  with  specific  cases.  When  these 
rescripts,  or  rather  the  legal  dicta  contained  in  these  rescripts, 
were  collected  by  Gregory  IX,  the  result  was  an  inartistic  and  inor- 
ganic law  book.     We  might  compare  it  to  a  rudely  made  collection 

'•^  Schulte,  02^'  cit,  ii.  53 :  *  Das  eigcntliche  Detail  des  Keclits  ^var  erschopfend 
ausgebildet :  die  piipstliche  Gesetzgebung  seit  ClemeEs  V.  erstreckte  sich,  abgesehen 
von  der  Erlassen  fiir  spezielle  Verhaltnisse,  nur  auf  wenige  Punkte.' 

'^  Jean  Cliappuis,  who  gave  the  Corpus  luris  its  final  form  by  adding  two  books  of 
extravagants  to  the  old  statutory  books,  took  part  also  in  the  Parisian  edition  of 
Lyndwood's  Provinciale. 

'8  c.  un.  Extrav.  Com.  3,  10. 

*"  Lyndwood,  p.  221,  gl.  ad  v.  personaliter :  'quantum  habent  recipere  nomine 
procurationis  in  pecunia  ....  hodie  limitatum  est  per  constitutioneniBenedictinam, 
quae  incipit  Vas  electionis.''  Ibid.  p.  223,  gl.  ad  v.  pecunia  :  '  Haec  tamen  quantitas 
taxata  est  hodie  secundum  diversitatem  certarum  provinciarum,  sicut  patet  in  dicta 
eonstitutione  Benedicti  quae  incipit  Vas  electionis.'' 

2"  Ihid.  p.  224,  gl.  ad  v.  solet  solvi :  '  In  Anglia  communis  usus  habet  ut  nomine 
procurationis  archidiaconus  recipiat  in  pecunia.  .  .  .  Ubi  vero  consuetudo  summam 
procurationis  non  limitat  recurrendum  est  ad  ea  quae  habentur  in  Extrav.  Benedicti 
quae  incipit  Vas  electionis.'' 
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of  '  head  notes '  taken  from  our  reports,  and  solemnly  sanctioned 
y  the  legislature.  Again,  we  must  remember  that  even  the  Sext 
and  the  Clementines,  which  are  not  open  to  exactly  the  same  criti- 
cism, were  in  Lyndwood's  day  old  books.  Therefore  there  was 
ample  need  for  gloss  and  comment,  ample  room  for  controversy. 
All  this  we  may  see  reflected  in  Lyndwood's  work.  There  are 
plenty  of  open  questions,  plenty  of  cases  in  which  the  various 
doctors  entertain  various  opinions  about  the  meaning  that  should 
be  found  for  this  or  that  ambiguous  phrase.  Sometimes  when  they 
explain  a  text  they  will  perhaps  explain  it  away.  But  what  we  do 
not  see  in  our  English  book  is  the  slightest  tendency  to  doubt  the 
pope's  legislative  power,  or  to  debate  the  validity  of  his  decretals. 

That  in  theory  the  sphere  of  papal  legislation  was  circumscribed 
by  the  ius  divinum  et  natiirale  was  hardly  to  be  denied.  The  pope 
cannot,  says  John  of  Ayton,  change  the  foundations  which 
support  the  church  militant,  such,  for  example,  as  the  ten  com- 
mandments and  the  seven  sacraments,  nor  can  he  change  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  nor  can  he  deprive  us  of  our  natural  right 
vim  vi  repellere.^^  But  these  limits  are  wide  and  elastic.  Experi- 
ence had  been  showing  decade  by  decade  that  the  task  of 
distinguishing  between  that  portion  of  the  church's  law  which  was 
to  be  called  divine  and  that  portion  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
decrees  and  customs  of  the  church  was  the  most  difficult  of  tasks. 
No  one  would  say  that  every  precept  that  could  be  found  in  the 
Bible  was  an  irrepealable  *  fundamental  law  '  of  the  church.  Very 
many  of  these  precepts  were  to  be  regarded  as  '  local  and  temporary  ' 
aws  given  to  the  Jews  or  the  first  Christians.^^  Finding  no  sure 
foothold  in  the  Bible,  the  canonists  had  endeavoured  to  make  a 
stand  at  the  margin  of  the  ins  natiirale.  But  this,  again,  was  a 
line  that  could  never  be  precisely  defined.  The  play  of  thought 
round  these  matters  is  interesting  to  English  lawyers,  for  we  have 
a  similar  history  to  tell  of  our  own  modern  ideas  about  the 
omnicompetence  of  English  statutes.  Coke  would,  if  he  could, 
have  maintained  some  effective  barriers  against  the  advancing  flood 
of  acts  of  parliament.  Long  it  remained  a  pious  opinion  that 
somewhere  or  other  a  limit  there  must  be  ;  but  this  limit  was  so 
far  beyond  the  range  of  probabilities  that  no  statute  ever  reached 
it.  At  length  the  very  existence  of  any  restraint  was  denied.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  cases  :  we  can  afford  to 
speak  of  unjust  laws,  of  laws  so  unjust  that  it  would  be  a  man's, 
duty  to  break  them.     The  canonist  could  hardly  do  this ;  he  could 

^^  John  de  Athon,  p.  76,  gl.  ad  v.  summorutn  pontificum, 

^  Lyndwood,  p.  252,  gl.  ad  v.  imagines :  '  Nee  obstat  Exodi  20,  ubi  dicitur  Non 
fades  Ubi  imaginem  nee  sculptam  similitudineni,  quia  illud  pro  eo  tempore  erat 
prohibitum  quo  Deus  humanam  naturam  non  assumpserat.  .  .  .  Secus  autem  est 
postquam  naturam  assumpsit  humanam.' 
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not  well  speak  of  any  rule  as  being  at  once  a  wicked  rule  and  the 
law  of  the  holy  catholic  church.  And  so  in  speculative  discussion 
the  idea  of  a  limit  to  papal  law-making  was  preserved,  but  it  was 
slowly  receding  into  the  region  of  the  highly  improbable  and  almost 
impossible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  popes  do  not  attempt  to  repeal  the 
ten  commandments. 

Having  referred  to  this  restriction,  John  of  Ayton  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  the  pope  is  the  dominiis  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  world,  so  that  he  can  take  from  one  and  give  to 
another.  The  archdeacon  (Guido  de  Baysio)  in  his  Kosarium  has, 
so  John  says,  given  a  negative  answer  ;  but  nowadays  the  other 
opinion  prevails — namely,  that  the  dominium  of  the  churches  belongs 
to  the  pope  by  way  of  reservation  and  collation  ;  also  the  dominium 
of  the  goods  of  the  churches  belongs  to  the  pope,  for,  whereas  he  is 
the  governor  of  the  whole,  he  can  take  from  one  and  give  to 
another,  more  especially  if  he  has  any  reason  for  so  doing. 

And  this  power  of  the  pope  we  daily  feel  to  the  uttermost  in  his 
frequent  imposition  of  tenths.  But,  albeit  the  pope,  while  alive  on  earth, 
can,  as  I  have  said,  turn  things  topsy-turvy,  nevertheless,  if  he  errs,  his 
judgment  will  be  the  more  terrible.  Nor  do  I  think  that  by  such  words 
as  these  I  have  broken  the  law  against  those  who  slander  the  pope,  for  in 
doubtful  cases  one  is  excused  from  guilt.^^ 

John,  then,  can  grumble  about  papal  exactions,  and,  no  doubt, 
there  had  been  grumbling  enough  among  the  English  clergy.  But 
a  moan,  even  when  fortified  by  an  allusion  to  the  fate  that  awaits 
the  wicked,  is  not  a  legal  principle,  and  we  here  see  our  English 
canonist  citing  a  decretal  which  in  the  boldest  language  claims  that 
a  plenary  power  of  disposing  of  every  church  belongs  to  the  Koman 
pontiff.^^  If  John  thinks  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  decretals,  his  taste  is  strange.     If  there  was  a  decretal 

-'  Joh.  de  Athon,  p.  7G,  gl.  ad  v.  summorum  2-ontificwn  :  '  Contrarium  tamen 
modernis  temporibus  tenetur,  scilicet  dominium  ecclesiarum  tam  per  reservationem 
quam  per  collationem  ad  papam  pertinere,  Extra,  de  pracbcn.  c.  2  in  prin.  li.  6  [c.  2  in 
Sexto,  3.  4].  Item  el  dominium  rerum  ecclesiae  ad  papam  dicitur  spectare  :  argu- 
mentum,  8  dist.  q^iio  iure  [c.  1,  Dist.  8],  cum  si[milibus]  no[tatis]  per  W[illelmuni  de 
Monte  Laudunol  Extra,  de  prachen.  si  de  haicficio  in  Cle.  [c.  5,  Clem.  3.  2.]  Nam, 
cum  sit  giibernator  totius  universi,  potest  uni  aufferre  et  alteri  dare,  maxime  ex  causa 
argumentum,  C.  de  fundis  llmitrophis.  agros.  li.  11  [Cod.  11.  60.  3]  cum  si[milibus]. 
Quam  potestatem  papae  ad  unguera  experimur  hodie  in  sua  frequenti  decimarum 
irapositione.  Sed  tamen  licet  papa  vivens  in  terris,  ut  praemisi,  possit  volvere 
quadrata  rotundis,  si  tamen  erret,  indicium  sibi  terribilius  imminebit :  ut  legitur  et 
notatur  40  dis.  si  papa  [c.  6,  Dist.  40]  per  Johannem  Andreae  et  Hostiensem,  Extra. 
de  conccs.  praehen.  proposuit  [c.  4,  X.  3.  8].  .  .  .  Nee  credo  quod  per  huiusmodi  verba 
inciderem  in  legem  Extra,  de  maledic.  c.  prim.  [c.  1,  X.  5.  26],  quia  etiam  in  Lubiis 
excusatur  quis  a  delicto  :  argumentum,  ff.  de  iur.fisci,  nonputo  [Dig.  49.  14.  10].' 

'■^^  c.  2  in  Sexto,  3.  4  [Clemens  IV,  1265] :  '  Licet  ecclesiarum,  personatuum, 
dignitatum,  aliorumque  beneficiorum  ecclesiasticorum  plenaria  dispositio  ad  Komanum 
noscatur  pontificem  pertinere,  ita  quod  non  solum  ipsa  cum  vacant  potest  ds  iure 
conferre,  verum  etiam  ius  in  ipsis  tribuere  vacaturis.' 
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that  he  might  have  rejected  or  passed  hy  in  silence,  surely  it  was 
*  Unam  sanctam,'  that  stupendous  edict  in  which  Boniface  VIII 
asserted  not  only  the  spiritual  but  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
bishops  of  Eome.  It  had  gone  a  little  too  far  even  for  subse- 
quent popes  ;  it  had  been  designedly  omittedifrom  the  Clementines ; 
and  yet  John  must  needs  appeal  to  it.^'' 

Lyndwood  says  that  the  pope  may  be  tried  by  a  council  for 
heresy  or  for  other  crimes  so  gross  that  they  savour  of  heresy.^ 
He  also  allows  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  a  specific  command 
given  by  the  pope  ought  to  be  disobeyed — for  example,  a  command 
that  a  boy  should  be  provided  with  a  benefice  that  involves  a  cure  of 
souls.27  All  this,  of  course,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  pope's 
power  of  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  Lyndwood  holds  that  no 
general  council  can  be  summoned  without  the  authority  of  the 
apostolic  see,^^  and  he  cites  without  disapproval  the  opinion  of  those 
doctors  who  maintain  that  the  pope  is  above  a  general  council.  It 
is  the  very  eve  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  what 
happened  at  Pisa  and  Constance,  not  a  word  of  the  schism,  not  a 
word  of  Pierre  d'Ailly,  or  Gerson,  or  our  own  Eobert  Hallam.  Not 
a  hint  is  given  us  that  Archbishop  Chichele  himself,  to  whom  the 
book  is  dedicated,  has  lately  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pope  Martin. 
The  allusions  to  current  affairs  are  of  quite  another  kind.  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  at  the  pope's  command,  is  leading  a  crusade  against  the 
Lollards  of  Bohemia,  and  by  order  of  the  apostolic  see  the  bones  of 
the  heresiarch  have  lately  been  disinterred  at  Lutterworth.^^  Now, 
Lyndwood  was  making  a  textbook  for  beginners.  Those  to  whom 
he  addressed  his  work  were  simj^Uciter  literati  et  paucaintelligentes.^^ 
He  was  not  bound  to  call  their  attention  to  the  seamy  side  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  to  speculate  in  their  hearing  about  a  possible 
conflict  between  popes  and  general  councils,  or  to  expose  to  their 
view  the  discomfort  of  the  archbishop.  Still,  if  we  believe  that  there 
lived  among  the  English  canonists  some  treasured  tradition  of 
Anglican  independence,  we  must  admit  that  an  unexampled  and 
irrecoverable  opportunity  was  lost  when,  in  the  days  between 
Constance  and  Basel,  the  head  of  the  profession  wrote  a  book  that 
was  destined  to  be  classical,  and  hurried  past  the  momentous 
controversy  of  the  age  with  a  hint,  or  more  than  a  hint,  that  the 
papal  was  the  better  opinion.     Very  recently  the  archbishop  had 

"  Joh.  de  Athon,  p.  122,  gl.  ad  v.  a  prclatis  regni :  '  Nam  et  gladius  terrenus 
gladio  caelesti  necessaiie  habet  subici.  .  .  .  Patet  in  Extravag.  Bonifac.  8,  unatn 
sanctam.'  As  to  the  omission  of  the  bull  from  the  Clementines  see  Schulte,  op. 
cit  ii.  48. 

-"  Lyndwood,  p.  95,  gl.  ad  v.  se  defendant.  Even  the  extreme  curialists  admitted 
the  possibility  of  a  trial  for  heresy. 

2^  Ibid.  p.  91,  gl.  ad  v.  teneantur. 

28  Ibid.  p.  284,  gl.  ad  \.per  ecclesiam  ;  also  p.  16,  gl.  ad  v.  authoritate  concilii. 

23  Ibid.  p.  284,  gl.  ad  v.  lohannem  Wickliff ;  p.  300,  gl.  ad  v.  remotas. 

^°  Ibid.  p.  95,  gl.  ad  v.  commenta. 
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plucked  up  courage  and  had  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council.  And  yet  here  to  all  appearance  is  his  learned  adviser 
telling  him  that  any  such  appeal  is  vain  quia  papa  est  supra  con- 
cilium  generale.^^ 

It  would  seem,  tljerefore,  that  if  we  call  Lyndwood  a  papalist 
we  are  using  that  term  in  a  correctly  narrow  sense.  The  question 
of  the  hour,  the  question  on  which  the  whole  subsequent  history  of 
the  catholic  church  must  depend,  is  the  question  between  pope  and 
council,  and  Lyndwood  lets  us  see  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  is  on 
the  pope's  side.  This  being  so,  we  should  be  allowing  ourselves  an 
ample  margin  if  we  inferred  that  he  was  prepared  to  treat  the 
decretals  as  statute  law.  It  was  very  possible  for  men  to  contend 
that,  though  the  pope  had  legislative  power,  an  ecumenical  council 
had  a  superior  legislative  power,  could  repeal  papal  statutes  and 
establish  boundaries  which  such  statutes  should  not  transgress. 
But  we  are  not  driven  to  inferences  about  this  matter.  Whatever 
may  be  the  power  of  councils,  the  pope  is  the  princeps  of  the 
church.  Quod  principi  placuit  legis  hahet  vigorem.^'^  The  pope  is 
above  the  law.^^  Any  general  constitution  made  by  the  pope  is 
binding  two  months  after  its  publication,  even  on  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  it.^^     The  decretals  stand  on  a  level  with  the  canons 

^'  Lyndwood,  p.  104,  gl.  ad  y.fratrum  nosirorum  consilio.  The  archbishop  (he  says) 
should  not  deal  with  arduous  matters  without  the  counsel  of  his  brethren.  So  also 
the  pope,  who,  though  he  is  solutvs  Icgihus,  yet  ought  to  conform  himself  to  the  laws. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Cardinalis  [i.e.  the  French  cardinal  Jean  le  Moine,  who  died  in 
1313].  'In  hoc  tamen  contradicunt  alii  doctores  dicentes  quod  papa  potest  talia 
expedire  sine  eis,  quia  etiam  ipse  est  sup'u  >:oncilium  generale :  de  elect,  significasti, 
(h  concess.  praehcnd.  proposiiit  [c.  4,  X.  1.  f? ;  c.  4,  X.  3.  8].  Et  hanc  partem  tenet 
Hug[uccio] :  4  di.  leges  [diet,  post  c.  3,  Di.  4],  dicens  quod  ipse  habet  plenitudinem 
potestatis  :  9  q.  3  conqueslus  [c.  8,  C.  9.  q.  3]  :  et  idem  dicit  de  imperatore,  ut  scilicet 
possit  quaecumque  ad  eum  spectantia  sine  consilio  baronum  suorum  facere.  Nee 
est  credendum  lohanni  Monacho  qui  erat  cardinalis  et  suspectus  erat  quod  voluit 
sustinere  causam  propriam,  sicut  ista  notat  Dominicus  de  Sancto  Geininiano.'  The 
passage  printed  within  inverted  commas  is  taken  with  little  change  from  Geminiano's 
commeniaryon  the  Sext,  where,  however,  the  important  word  generale  does  not  occur. 
At  least  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Lyons  edition  of  1/520 ;  see  f.  245  dors.  Whatever 
Lyndwood's  private  opinion  may  have  been  (and  with  that  we  are  not  concerned),  his 
public  teaching  seems  to  go  the  full  length  of  setting  the  pope  above  a  general  council. 
The  opposite  opinion  is  represented  as  being  held  only  by  one  doctor,  who  has  been 
dead  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  who  is  suspected  of  self-interest.  And  this  after 
the  council  of  Constance  ! 

^-'  Lyndwood,  p.  28,  gl.  ad  v.  expresse :  *  Et  hoc  verum  puto  in  alio  quam  in  pajDa. 
Secus  taraen  dicerem  in  papa  :  et  est  ratio,  quia  papa  est  supra  iura,  C.  de  legi.  1.  digna 
[Cod.  1.  14.  4],  ff.  de  legibus,  1.  princeps  [Dig.  1.  3.  31].  Et  in  eo  sufficit  pro  rations 
voluntas,  Inst,  de  iure  natu.  §  sed  et  quod  principi  [Inst.  1.  2,  §  6].' 

^^  Ibid.  p.  321,  gl.  ad  v.  interdicto:  '  Et  hoc  verum  praeterquam  in  papa  qui  non 
subiacet  legibus,  ff.  de  legi.  \.  princeps  [Dig.  1.  3.  31].' 

^^  Ibid.  p.  51,  gl.  ad  v.  exconimunicationum  sententiae :  *  Constitutio  vero  papae 
generalis  post  duos  menses  computandos  a  tempore  publicationis  eiusdem  generaliter 
factae  in  consistorio  ligat  etiam  ignorantes.'  So  also  p.  19,  gl.  ad  v.  publicam 
notionem.  The  theory  as  to  the  two  months  was  derived  from  Nov.  66  (Hinschius, 
Kirchenrecht,  iii.  777,  note  1). 
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of  councils.^^    To  dispute  the  authority  of  a  decretal  is  to  be  guilty 
of  heresy  at  a  time  when  obstinate  heresy  is  a  capital  crime.^*^ 

This  last  is  no  private  opinion  of  a  glossator  ;  it  is  a  principle 
to  which  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and  clergy  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  have  adhered  by  solemn  w^ords.  Any  one  who  calls  in 
question  the  authority  of  a  decreturn,  of  a  decretal,  or  of  a 
provincial  or  synodal  constitution,  is  a  heretic  and,  unless  he  will 
recant  and  abjure,  must  be  burnt  alive. ^^  No  doubt  this  enormous 
declaration  went  beyond  the  practical  intentions  of  those  who 
uttered  it.  It  was  aimed  at  men  who  were  rightly  or  wrongly 
supposed  to  be  striking  at  fundamental  articles  of  the  catholic 
faith  and  worship.  We  must  read  it  also  as  subject  to  explanation, 
for  certainly  we  may  and  must  dispute  and  deny  the  authority  of 
a  provincial  constitution  if  it  collides  with  a  decretal ;  Lyndwood 
himself,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  compelled  to  do  this,  or  rather  does 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  in  the  most  general  phrases  and  by 
the  most  terrible  ban  the  sanctity  of  the  decretals  is  to  be  up- 
holden.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  meaning  of  this 
declaration.  No  conciliar  action  is  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  those  decretals  which  are  to  be  protected  by  the  flames  against 
all  impugners.  A  decreturn,  says  Lyndwood,  is  what  the  pope  has 
ordained  with  the  counsel  of  his  cardinals  when  no  one  has 
consulted  him ;  a  decretal  is  what  the  pope  either  with  or  without 
the  cardinals  has  ordained  when  any  one  has  consulted  him.^^ 
There  is  to  be  no  picking  and  choosing,  no  rejection  even  of  the 
wilder  *  extravagants ; '  the  decretals  are  laws.  But,  further,  they  are, 

3^  Lyndwood,  p.  297,  gl.  ad  v.  decretalibus  :  '  Et  nota  quod  decretales  summoruni 
pontificum  sunt  eiusdem  auctoritatis  sicut  decreta  quae  sunt  in  corpore  canonum 
digesta,  19  Dist.  quasi  per  totum.  Parificantur  etiam  canonibus  conciliorum,  20  Dist. 
per  totum.' 

^^  Ibid.  p.  292,  gl.  ad  v.  dcclarentur:  '  Dicitur  etiam  liaereticus  qui  ex  contemptu 
Romanae  ecclesiae  contemnit  servare  ea  quae  Romana  ecclesia  statuit,  et  etiam  qui 
despicit  et  negligit  servare  decretales.  .  .  .'  Ibid.  p.  38,  gl.  ad  v.  rchictantcs  :  '  Potest 
tamen  esse  quod  aliquis  violet  canones  credens  quod  ecclesia  Eomana  non  habet 
potestatem  canones  eondendi :  et  talis  punitur  ut  haereticus.' 

^'  Const.  Tho.  Arundel  (Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii.  317):  'Nullus  quoque  de  articulls 
terminatis  per  ecclesiam,  prout  in  decretis,  decretalibus,  constitutionibus  nostris 
provincialibus,  sive  locorum  synodalibus  continetur,  nisi  ad  habendum  verum  in- 
tellectum  eorundem,  et  hoc  expresso,  publice  vel  occulte  disputare  praesumat,  aut 
auctoritatem  eorundem  decretorum,  decretalium  aut  constltuticnum,  potestatemve 
condentis  eadem  in  dubium  revocet,  sive  contra  determinationem  eorundem  doceat, 
et  praesertira  circa  adorationem  crucis  gloriosae.  .  .  .  Contrarium  autem  asserens, 
docens,  praedicans,  ac  pertinaciter  innuens,  nisi  resipiscat  sub  modo  et  forma  praedictis, 
et  abiuret,  ut  supradictum  est,  poenas  haeresis  et  relapsi  in  eventum  incurrat.' 
Lyndwood  (p.  298)  understood  this  to  extend  far  beyond  matters  of  faith  :  '  Si  non 
liceat  disputare  de  his  quae  per  ecclesiam  statuta  sunt  quoad  mores  hominum,  ut 
hie,  multo  magis  non  licebit  disputare  de  articulis  fidei  vel  sacramentis  ecclesiae.' 

3^  Lyndwood,  p.  272,  gl.  ad  v.  decrcti :  '  Et  dicitur  decretum  quod  statuit  papa  de 
consilio  eardinalium  suorum  ad  nuUius  consultationem.  .  .  .  Canon  dicitur  id  quod 
statuitur  in  universali  concilio.  .  .  .  Decretalis  epistola  est  quam  statuit  papa  vel 
solus,  vel  cum  cardinalibus  ad  consultationem  alicuius.' 
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in  Archbishop  Arundel's  phrase,  praecepta  legum  et  canonum  ah 
aeternae  vitae  et  mortis  clavigero,  vicem  non  puri  hominis  sed  veri  Dei 
gerente  m  terris,  et  cui  ipse  Deus  caelestis  imperii  iura  commisit,  rite 
edita,  canonice  promidgata.^^ 

But  we  must  not  catch  at  a  few  sentences,  uttered,  perhaps,  in  a 
moment  of  terror,  for  in  the  presence  of  heresy  the  champions  of 
the  orthodox  tradition  will  sometimes  say  more  than  they  mean. 
Let  us  look  at  Lyndwood's  method,  the  scheme  and  theory  of  his 
book. 

Lyndwood  has  collected  and  digested  the  archiepiscopal  consti- 
tutions of  the  southern  province.'*^  He  provides  them  with  a  gloss. 
His  position  is  that  of  a  lawyer  who  is  commenting  on  the  edicts 
issued  by  a  non-sovereign  legislator.  He  has  to  consider  whether 
and  how  they  can  be  harmonised  with  a  large  body  of  law  which 
that  legislator  has  no  power  to  repeal  or  to  override.  The  arch- 
bishop may  make  for  his  province  statutes  which  are  merely 
declaratory  of  the  ius  commune  of  the  church,  statutes  which 
recall  it  to  memory,  statutes  which  amplify  it  and  give  to  it  a 
sharper  edge.  He  may  supplement  the  papal  legislation ;  but  he 
has  no  power  to  derogate  from,  to  say  nothing  of  abrogating,  the 
laws  made  by  his  superior.'*^ 

From  this  it  follows  that  about  any  archiepiscopal  constitution 
we  may  always  raise  the  question  whether  it  be  not  idtra  vires 
statuentis.  Lyndwood  sitting  as  a  judge  in  the  provincial  court 
would  have  held  himself  bound  to  allow  that  question  to  be  raised. 
He  himself  has  set  the  example  by  raising  it  on  more  than  one 
occasion.     Let  us  see  how  he  treats  it. 

Against  *  pluralities '  there  had  been  severe  legislation.  A 
decree  of  the  fourth  Lateran  council  (1215)  had  declared  that  in 
certain  cases  if  a  man  having  one  benefice  obtained  another,  he 

^'J  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii.  314. 

^"  He  held  himself  free  to  reject  not  only  obsolete  constitutions,  but  also  what  he 
regarded  as  obsolete  parts  of  effective  constitutions.  He  modelled  his  procedure  on 
that  of  St.  Eaymond.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that  Chichele  would  follow  the  example  of 
Gregory  IX,  and  give  statutory  force  to  the  constitutions  in  their  digested  form, 
though  of  course  no  statutory  force  would  be  given  to  the  gloss. 

^'  Lyndwood,  p.  70,  gl.  ad  v.  iuramento  :  '  Possunt  namque  achiepiscopi  etepiscopi 
constitutiones  facere  iuris  communis  declaratorias  et  revocatorias,  et  ubi  poena  deficit 
in  iure  possunt  poenas  apponere  et  veterem  poenam  augere.  Possunt  etiam  constitu- 
tionibus  papalibus  addere  et  eas  supplere  et  ad  correctionem  morum  statuta  facere 
praeceptoria,  prohibitoria  et  poenalia,  dum  tamen  ius  commune  non  subvertant, 
secundum  Hostiensem,  qui  hoc  notat  in  d.  c.  2it  singulae  [c.  4,  X.  1.  24]  et  idem 
Jo[hannes]  in  notis  post  eum.  Possunt  etiam  in  his,  quae  ad  ipsorum  iurisdictionem 
pertinent,  statuta  facere,  dum  tamen  legibus  generalibus  non  obsistant :  prout  notatur 
per  Jo[hannem]  An[dreae]  in  notis  Extra,  de  offi.  le.  c.  ultimo  in  principio  [c.  10, 
X.  1.  30].'  A  constitution  '  revocatory  '  of  the  common  law  is  not  a  constitution  that 
repeals  the  common  law,  but  one  which  recalls  and  restores  it.  For  this  use  of 
revocare  see  Lyndwood's  Preface ;  he  sets  about  his  work  because  he  thinks  that  the 
provincial  constitutions  are  pristino  studio  revocandae. 
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was  ipso  mre  deprived  of  the  first.'*^  In  1268  a  constitution  of  the 
legate  Ottobon  decreed  that  the  second  institution  of  such  a  plurahst 
should  be  void  ipso  iure.'^^  Then  in  1279  Archbishop  Peckham 
dealt  with  this  matter.  He  remarked  that  the  decree  of  the 
Lateran  council  deprived  the  pluralist  of  the  former  of  his  two 
benefices,  and  that  the  legatine  constitution  deprived  him  of  the 
latter,  and  then  spoke  thus  :  *  We,  being  unwilling  to  heap  rigour 
on  rigour,  and  considering  the  spirit  of  these  two  constitutions, 
neither  of  which  deprives  the  pluralist  of  both  benefices,  and  mixing 
mercy  (misericordiam)  with  rigour,  do  permit  {permittiinus)  that 
the  pluralist  may  retain  the  latter  benefice.'  ^^  Now  this  was  not  a 
very  bold  essay  in  legislation,  and  the  archbishop  expressly  pro- 
fessed to  be  giving  effect  to  the  spirit  of  the  existing  law.  Never- 
theless Lyndwood  held  that  Peckham's  constitution  was  for  the 
more  part  void.     Here  is  his  gloss  on  the  word  misericordiam : — 

Note  that  this  mercy  should  rather  be  called  injustice.  For  the  mercy 
shown  by  the  author  of  this  decree  is  expressly  contrary  to  a  decree  of  the 
second  council  of  Lyons  contained  in  the  Sext,  which  neither  the  arch- 
bishop nor  any  one  lower  than  the  pope  can  repeal  or  alter.'*^ 

Then  to  the  word  permittinms  Lyndwood  sets  this  gloss : — 

This  permission  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  law  of  the  superior  [i.e. 
the  pope]  from  prevailing ;  unless  perhaps  you  say  that  it  is  valid  so  far 
as  regards  the  person  who  gives  the  permission  [i.e.  the  archbishop],  so 
that  he  cannot  impugn  the  second  title  of  the  pluralist ;  for,  as  regards 
the  person  to  whom  the  permission  is  given,  we  must  receive  rather  what 
the  law  says  about  the  matter  than  what  is  said  by  the  person  who  gives, 
but  has  no  power  to  give,  the  permission ;  for  such  a  permission,  which 
is  really  no  better  than  a  mere  tolerance,  cannot  excuse  him  who  receives 
it  from  being  bound  by  the  law  of  the  superior  legislator."*^ 

*-  c.  28,  X.  .B.  5.  '^  Const.  Ottob.  Christianao  (Joh.  cle  Athona,  p.  126). 

■"  Const.  Jo.  Peckham,  Audistis :....'  praecavere  tamen  volentes  ne  rigorem 
videamur  coacervare  rigori :  mentem  etiam  constitutionum  tarn  Concilii  Generalis 
quani  etiam  Ottoboni  clarius  advertentes,  quarum  neutra  et  praeobtentis  et  ultimo 
simul  privat.  .  .  .  Nos  tamen  misericordiam  cum  rigore  miscentes,  non  tam  miseri- 
orditer  quam  prudenter  permittimus,  ut  is  qui  plura  beneticia  curam  animarum 
abentia  absque  dispensatione  apostolica  fuerit  assecutus,  ultimum  beneficium  sic 
obtentura  retineat,  et  eodem  iuxta  tenorem  Concilii  Generalis  de  nostra  speciali  gratia 
sit  contentus.  .  .  .'  See  also  Wilkins,  Co7icilia,  ii.  34. 

*^  Lyndwood,  p.  136,  gl.  ad  v.  Nos  miscricordiavi  :  '  Et  nota  quod  ista  misericordia 
potius  dici  potest  iniustitia.  Nam  misericordia,  quam  hie  ostendit  huius  decreti 
auctor,  est  expresse  contra  Deere.  Ordinarii  locorwn.  de  offi..  ordi.  §  ult.  li.  6  [c.  3  in 
Sexto,  1.  16,  Gregorius  X  in  generali  Concilio  Lugdunensi]  quam  tollere  vel  alterare 
non  potest  archiepiscopus,  nee  aliquis  papa  inferior.' 

•"^  Ibid.  p.  136,  gl.  ad  v.  permittimiis  :  '  Ista  permissio  nihil  potest  operari,  quin 
locum  habeat  lex  superioris  :  nisi  forsan  dicas  quod  valeat  quoad  ipsum  permittentem, 
ut  scilicet  ipse  non  possit  titulum  talis  impugnare.  Ex  parte  namque  eius  cui  hoc 
permittitur  potius  debemus  recipere  quod  in  hoc  casu  a  iure  statuitur,  quam  quod  ab 
ipso,  qui  circa  hoc  potestatem  non  habet,  permittitur,  iuxta  notata  per  Cardi[nalem] 
de  aeta.  et  quali.  ordi.  c.  permittimus,  glo.  1.  li.  6  [c.  un.  in  Sexto,  1.  10].  Talis  nam- 
que permissio,  quae  nihil  aliud  est  quam  quaedam  tolerantia,  ut  notatur  3  di.  omnis 
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And  then  we  learn  that  any  constitution  that  Peckham  may 
have  made  is  overridden  by  later  law — namely,  by  John  XXII' s  *  Exe- 
crabilis,'  an  'extravagant'  decretal  which  any  champion  of  national 
churches  would  be  glad  o  leave  unnoticed,  for  it  contains  a  startling 
'  reservation,'  but  which  both  Lyndwood  and  John  of  Ayton  cite  as 
an  unquestionable  part  of  the  law  of  the  church/^  This  'Execrabilis' 
was  one  of  those  greedy  extravagants  against  which  in  Lyndwood's 
ime  even  the  moderate  reformers  were  inveighing ;  there  was  no 
chance  of  its  being  consistently  enforced  in  England  ;  statutes  of 
provisors  '  and  *  praemunire '  stood  in  the  way ;  still  until  it 
should  be  repealed  it  was  an  unquestionable  part  of  the  law  of  the 
church.  And,  by  the  w^ay,  thanks  to  Mr.  Bliss,  w^e  have  lately 
acquired  some  curious  evidence  of  the  clean  sweep  which  this  decre- 
tal effected  in  England  while  it  was  a  very  new  broom.  It  was 
issued  in  November  1317 ;  ^^  in  the  summer  of  1318  Pope  John 
was  giving  himself  the  pleasure  of  filling  up  some  fifty  English 
benefices  that  had  been  vacated  by  the  cession  of  pluralists.^^ 

In  the  same  constitution  Peckham  declares  that  certain  forms 
of  pluralism  are  to  involve  the  offender  ipso  facto  in  a  sentence  of 
excommunication.  Lyndwood  says  that  this  declaration  is  new 
law  ;  it  goes  beyond  the  common  law  ;  therefore  its  validity  must 
be  discussed.  The  common  law  forbids  a  man  to  hold  two  benefices 
by  way  of  institution,  or  two  by  way  of  commendation.  Now  the 
archbishop  is  within  his  rights  in  affixing  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication to  a  breach  of  this  prohibition,  for  archbishops  may 
add  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Pioman  pontiffs,  provided  that  the 
substance  of  them  is  preserved.'^^  But  Lyndwood  suggests  (very 
unnecessarily,  as  it  seems  to  me)  that  Peckham's  constitution 
might  be  read  as  an  endeavour  to  do  more  than  this,  as  an  attempt 
to  make  illegal  what  according  to  the  common  law  is  sometimes 
legal — namely,  the  simultaneous  tenure  of  one  benefice  by  way  of 
institution  and  another  by  way  of  commendation.  Lyndwood  thinks 
that  Peckham's  constitution  does  not  make  this  fatile  attempt ; 
but  he  says  plainly  that  if  the  attempt  is  made  it  is  futile.  A 
decretal  of  Gregory  IX  stands  in  the  way.  It  is  in  some  cases 
lawful  for  a  man  to  hold  two  ch arches^  the  one  iiititulatam,  the  other 

mitem  lex  [c.  4.  Dist.  3J  per  Io[hannem],  non  potest  excusare  eum  cui  fit  talis  per- 
niissio  quin  ligetur  lege  superioris  aliud  statuentis,  ut  praedixi.' 

■•'  Lyndwood,  p.  136,  gl.  ad  v.  ncc  vltimo :  '  Hodie  vero  ista  poena  aucta  est  per 
Extrav.  exsecrabilis.'  This  decretal  appears  as  c.  un.  Extrav.  loh.  XXII.  3.  John  of 
Ayton  often  refers  to  it,  e.g.  pp.  23,  35,  46,  51,  85. 

*^  Friedberg,  Corp.  lur.  Can.  ii.  col.  1210. 

^^  Bliss,  Calendar  of  Papal  Letters,  ii.  171-82.      Laio  Q^iarterly  Review,  xii.  174. 

^^  Lyndwood,  p.  137,  gl.  ad  v.  innodatus  :  '  Quoad  obtinentes  simul  sine  dispensa- 
tione  plura  beneficia  incompatibilia  bene  potest  stare  haec  poena,  de  qua  alias  nihil 
statutum  est,  maxime  cum  archiepiscopi  possint  ad  constitutiones  Konianorum 
pontificura  addere,  salva  ipsarum  substantia,  ut  notatur  per  Hostiensem  et  lohannem 
Andreae.' 
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commendatam.^^  If  Peckham  has  threatened  with  excommunication 
a  man  who  is  doing  what  the  general  law  permits,  that  threat  is 
void.  The  constitution  of  an  inferior,  albeit  a  penalty  is  affixed, 
cannot  repeal  or  restrict  the  law  decreed  by  a  superior.  A  right 
given  by  papal  law  must  not  be  impugned  even  obhquely  by  pro- 
vincial law.'^^ 

There  had,  again,  been  frequent  legislation  directed  against  the 
practice  of  letting  churches  and  sources  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  to 
farm.  In  1342  Archbishop  Stratford,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
provincial  council,  endeavoured  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  law.^^ 
Having  referred  to  certain  previous  constitutions,  he  says  that  the 
religiosij  the  professed  in  religion,  assert  that  those  constitutions 
do  not  bind  them.  About  this  matter  Lyndwood  takes  their  side."^^ 
Then  Stratford,  with  the  sanction  of  the  council,  ordains  that  if  the 
religious  let  their  benefices  or  their  portions  of  tithes  to  laymen,  or 
(without  the  consent  of  the  diocesan  bishop)  to  clerks,  they  are  to 
suffer  a  certain  penalty.  Lyndwood  has  the  gravest  doubts  as  to 
the  validity  of  this  legislation.  When  first  he  turns  to  the  consti- 
tution he  observes  that  we  do  not  know  whether  there  were  present 
at  the  council  all  those  whose  presence  was  necessary  for  the 
validity  of  this  statute.  '  This  I  say  because  several  things  that 
are  here  ordained  seem  to  be  repugnant  to  the  common  law.'  ■'■'  Later 
on  he  suggests  an  interpretation  of  the  constitution  which  may 
make  it  harmless,  but  holds  that  if  this  interpretation  be  rejected, 
and  if  the  constitution  tries  to  curtail  the  rights  given  to  the 
religious  by  the  ins  commune,  then  it  must  depend  for  its  validity 
on  the  consent,  express  or  tacit,  of  the  monks.  As  to  the  '  exempt ' 
religious,  they  are  not  bound  by  this  statute  unless  they  expressly 
consented  to  it.'^°  As  to  the  others,  they  may  perhaps  be  bound  if 
they  were  present  and  raised  no  objection  ;  but  this  is  a  doubtful 

^'  Lyndwcod,  p.  137,  gl.  ad  v.  alhid  titulo  ccimnendae  :  '  Contra  istud  opponitur  <fe 
elec.  c.  dudum  2,i^partibusergo,vei\insuper[c.  54,  X.  1.  6J  et  21,  q.  1,  qui plures  [c.  3, 
C.  21.  q.  IJ,  in  quibus  patet  expresse  quod  licet  unam  ecclesiam  habere  intitulatam  et 
aliam  commendatam.  Et  sic  scntiunt  doctores  communitcr,  d.  c.  nemo  dcincq^s,  ver. 
unam,  li.  6  [c.  15  in  Sexto,  1.  6],  undc,  secundum  praemissa,  hoc  quod  hie  dicitur  stare 
non  potest,  ut  videtur.' 

^■-  Ibid.  p.  137,  gl.  ad  v.  innodatns  :  '  Sed  in  obtinentcs  unam  ecclesiam  intitulatam, 
aliam  commendatam,  non  posset  habere  locum  haec  poena,  scilicet  excommunicationis 
latae,  nisi  ut  infra  dicam,  quia  hoc  essct  restringere  potestatemconcessam  a  superiore, 
saltem  per  obliquura,  quod  non  licet,  de  rcg.  iu.  cum  quid  li.  6.  .  .  .  Non  potest  ergo 
constitutio  etiam  poenalis  alicuius  inferioris  dictam  legem  superioris  tollerc  vel 
refrenare.' 

^•'  Const.  Jo.  Stratford,  Licet  bonac  (Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  704). 

^*  Lyndwood,  p.  157,  gl.  ad  v.  asserunt  non  ligare  :  '  Et  bene  ut  videtur,' 

^''  Ibid.  p.  154,  gl.  ad  v.  provinciali  concilio :  '  Quae  personae  interfuerunt  in  hoc 
concilio,  an  videlicet  omnes  quarum  interfuit  quoad  validationem  huius  statuti,  igno- 
ratur.  Haec  dico  propter  ea  quae  hie  statuuntur,  et  ut  melius  advertas  quae  infra 
dicam  :  nam  plura  hie  ordinata  videntur  iuri  communi  repugnantia.' 

**  Ibid,  p.  160,  gl.  ad  v.  de  cctero. 
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point,  for  what  we  read  in  Johannes  Andreas  would  seem  to  demand 

an  express  consent.  In  short,  we  may  save  this  statute  if  we  can 
prove  that  the  religious  consented,  or  if  (and  this  is  what  Lyndwood 
would  do)  we  say  that  it  did  not  seriously  affect  them ;  but  nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  an  English  provincial  council  has  no  power  to 
restrict  a  right  conferred  by  a  decretal  of  Innocent  III  which  is 
contained  in  the  Gregorian  statute  book." 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  papal  decretals  that  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  archbishop  are  curtailed.  The  pope  of  course  is  his 
superior,  -but  so  is  a  legate  sent  here  a  latere.  No  English  prelate, 
no  English  council  has  any  power  to  repeal  or  override  the  statutes 
set  by  Otto  and  Ottobon.'^^  Nay,  more  :  no  English  prelate,  no 
English  council  has  any  power  to  put  a  statutory  interpretation 
upon  those  statutes.  Archbishop  Peckham  in  his  provincial 
council  may  have  incautiously  used  words  which  might  seem  to 
claim  such  a  power.  Lyndwood  meets  the  possible  objector : 
True  it  is  that  if  there  is  any  real  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  statute  then  the  statute-maker  and  none  other  can  interpret 
it.  But  in  the  case  before  us  the  words  of  the  legate  Ottobon 
are  unambiguous  and  plain  enough,  so  it  is  lawful  for  an  *  inferior 
prelate  '  (e.g.  the  archbishop  in  his  provincial  council)  to  declare 
their  meaning.-^^  In  other  words,  our  doctrine  is  that  the  archbishop 
can  set  an  interpretation  on  a  legatine  constitution,  provided 
that  its  words  are  so  plain  that  they  need  no  interpreter.  Then 
this  same  John  Peckham  has  used  another  phrase  that  is  not  very 
apt.  He  has  said,  '  We  order  '  that  one  of  Ottobon's  constitutions 
shall  be  inviolably  observed.  This,  says  Lyndwood,  is  '  executive,' 
not  *  authoritative.'  The  statute  came  from  one  who  had  a  higher 
authority  than  the  archbishop  had,  so  he  could  add  no  authority  to 
it ;  still  it  is  a  useful  practice  to  draw  attention  to  existing  laws,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  forgotten. '^^ 

*''  Lyndwood,  p.  160,  gl.  ad  v.  laicis  quovismodo  :  *  Alias  autem  si  intelligamus  istad 
statutum  loqui  de  ipsis  fructibus  beneficiorum  vel  portionum  quovismodo  non  conce- 
dendis  laico  ad  firmam,  sic  expresse  cpntradiceret  dicto  c.  vestra  [c.  2,  X.  3. 18],  contra 
cuius  tenorem  non  valeret  statutum  editum  per  inferiorem,  qui  legem  superioris  tollere 
non  potest.' 

^^  Ibid.  p.  154,  gL  ad  v.  adjiciendo :  '  et  verum  est  quod  constitutiones  legatinas 
non  poterit  archiepiscopus  tollere,  quia  inferior  non  potest  tollere  legem  superioris.' 

^^  Ibid.  p.  246,  gl.  ad  v.  dcclarandum :  '  Ubi  verba  constitutionis  vel  statuti  sunt 
ambigua  vel  obscura,  tunc  interpretatio  erit  ipsius  qui  statuit :  .  .  .  ubi  tamen  sunt 
satis  clara  et  aperta,  ut  est  viderc  in  dicta  constitutione  Othoboni,  tunc  inferior  prae 
latus  potest  declarare  intellectum  talis  statuti,  sicut  alias  solet  notari  per  doctores, 
Extra,  dc  iiidi.  c.  cum  venisscnt  [c.  12,  X.  2.  1].  Vel  die  quod  ubi  declaratio  statuti 
est  iuri  consona,  tunc  bene  tenet  declaratio  statuti  facta  per  inferiorem,  ut  clare 
patet  Extra,  de  consue.  c.  cum  dilecius  [c.  8,  X.  1.  4].  Ubi  vero  statutum  est  adeo 
obscurum  quod  non  potest  liaberi  congrua  expositio,  tunc  recurrendum  est  ad 
statuentem.' 

""  Ibid.  p.  11,  gl.  ad  v.  observari  :  '  Sed  cum  dicta  constitutio  Othoboni  per  ipsum 
qui  erat  maioris  auctoritatis,  quia  per  legatum  a  latere,  erat  edita  et  debite  publicata 
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Such  is  Lyndwood's  comment  on  Peckham's  action.  Very 
different  indeed  is  the  comment  on  it  which  has  been  made  in 
modern  times.  '  The  provincial  law  of  the  Church  of  England 
contained,  as  has  been  stated,  the  constitutions  of  the  archbishops 
from  Langton  downwards,  and  the  canons  passed  in  the  legatine 
councils  under  Otho  and  Ottobon.  The  latter,  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  treated  as  in  themselves  wanting  the  sanction  of  the 
national  church,  were  ratified  in  councils  held  by  Peckham.'  ^^  Now 
for  the  time  we  may  leave  open  the  question  which  of  these  two 
explanations  is  the  truer  expression  of  the  mind  of  Peckham  and 
his  contemporaries  ;  but  as  to  the  theory  that  prevailed  in  the  court 
of  Canterbury  during  Lyndwood's  tenure  of  office  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  Peckham  and  his  councils  could  not  *  ratify  ' 
legatine  constitutions ;  in  such  a  context  '  the  sanction  of  the 
national  church  '  =  0. 

That  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  English  bishops  did  not  enforce 
some  of  the  decretals,  even  in  cases  in  which  they  could  not  urge 
the  excuse  th^at  they  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  lay  power, 
is  highly  probable.  John  of  Ayton  in  his  grumbling  gloss  says  that 
the  only  constitutions  that  are  enforced  with  any  alacrity  are  those 
which  bring  profit  to  episcopal  purses.^^  Lyndwood  in  his  preface 
says  that  the  provincial  constitutions  have  been  very  generally 
neglected  by  prelates,  judges,  and  others.  Perhaps  there  are  in 
our  own  day  some  portions  of  the  law  ecclesiastical  which  are  not 
being  rigorously  executed.  Our  inquiry,  however,  is  whether 
English  canonists  asserted  any  principle  which  would  justify  dis- 
obedience to  papal  constitutions.  Let  us  hear  Lyndwood  about 
this  matter. 

He  gives  us  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Peckham  which  pro- 
hibits nuns  from  remaining  outside  their  cloisters,  and  declares 
that  those  who  break  this  edict  are  to  be  excommunicated.  It 
seems,  however,  to  admit  certain  exceptions.  A  nun  is  not  to 
remain  at  large  for  more  than  three  days  for  the  sake  of  recreation, 
nor  for  more  than  six  days  for  any  cause,  except  infirmity,  unless  it 
be  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop.  A  saving  clause  deals  with  the 
case  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  beg  their  bread.  Now  for  the 
comment. 

Whatever  this  statute  may  say,  the  common  law  is  that  nuns  ought  to 
remain  perpetually  in  cloister,  and  ought  not  to  go  out  for  any  cause 
except  for  the  two  limited  in  [c.  un.  in  Sexto,  3.  IG,  a  decree  which  is 
there  ascribed  to  Boniface  VIII,  and-  which  allows  a  nun  to  be  outside 

....  ad  quid  praecipitur  hie  dictam  constitutionem  observari,  cum  per  prius  suffi- 
cienter  ligabat  ?  Die  quod  istud  est  praeeeptum  potius  exeeutivum  illius  quod  primo 
statutum  est  quam  auetoritativum,  videlicet  cum  istud  praeeeptum  est  ad  excitandum 
negligentes  observare  constitutionem  ipsam.  .  .  .' 

^'  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

"  Joh.  de  Athona,  p.  37,  gl.  ad  v.  et  cappis  clausis. 
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cloister  if  she  is  suffering  from  sickness,  and  permits  an  abbess  or  prioress 
to  leave  the  house  in  order  to  do  homage  for  a  fief].  And  therefore  [says 
Lyndwood]  this  constitution  [he  means  Peckham's]  has  but  little  effect, 
regard  being  had  to  the  common  law,  which  cannot  be  abrogated  by  the 
constitution  of  an  inferior.  If,  then,  you  ask  me  what  effect  this  consti- 
tution has,  especially  as  its  author,  John  Peckham,  well  knew  that  Boni- 
fician  constitution,  I  do  not  see  a  good  answer,  unless  it  be  that 
perchance  the  constitution  of  Boniface  had  not  been  accepted  and  executed 
in  England,  as  we  may  see  with  our  own  eyes  to-day  in  many  monas- 
teries of  nuns  in  England,  and  in  that  case  this  constitution  [namely, 
Peckham'sJ'may  well  proceed.^^ 

There  is  more  to  come ;  but,  pausing  here  for  a  moment,  we 
may  observe  that  Lyndwood  is  to  all  seeming  dealing  out  hard 
measure  to  Peckham  by  charging  him  with  knowledge  of  a  law  that 
was  not  made  until  after  His  death.  The  decretal  in  question  seems 
to  be,'"''^  as  Lyndwood  thought  it  was,  a  decretal  of  Boniface  VIII ;  but 
whereas  Boniface  did  not  become  pope  until  1294,  Peckham  died 
in  1292.  Let  us,  then,  do  this  tardy  act  of  justice  to  the  memory 
of  a  maligned  archbishop.  He  did  not  presume  to  rejiect  decretals. 
That  he  should  have  done  so  can  never  have  seemed  very  probable 
to  those  who  read  his  constitutions,  for  the  words  which  he  used 
when  speaking  of  the  council  of  Lyons  seem  to  have  been  just  such 
as  would  be  expected  of  an  inferior  prelate  by  the  strongest  papalists 
of  our  own  day.  He  told  the  assembled  clergy  that  '  those  whom 
Peter  binds  with  the  chains  of  his  laws  are  bound  in  the  palace  of 
the  supreme  and  heavenly  Emperor.'  ''''^  He  then  added  that  the 
decrees  of  the  recent  council  of  Lyons  were  being  infringed.  There- 
fore, and  that  no  one  might  shield  himself  by  a  plea  of  ignorance, 
he  willed  that  those  decrees  should  be  recapitulated,  so  that  not  only 
might  they  become  known  to  all,  but  also,  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  in  them  anything  incompatible  with  the  custom  of  this 
country  (which  in  many  points  differed  from  the  custom  of  all 
other  lands),  some  temperament  of  them  might  be  humbly  implored 

"  Lyndwood,  p.  212,  gl.  ad  v.  cimi  soda:  Quicquid  itaque  hie  statuatur,  verum 
est  dc  iurc  communi  quod  monialcs  remanere  dcbcnt  sub  perpetua  clausula,  nee  exire 
debent  quovismodo,  nisi  in  duobus  casibus  limitatis  in  c.  unico  eo.  ti.  li.  6.  Unus 
casus  est.  .  .  .  Seeundus  casus  est.  .  .  .  Et  propterea  constitutio  ista  modicam  vim 
obtinct  respectu  iuris  communis,  quod  tolli  non  potest  per  eonstitutionem  inferioris  : 
dc  dec.  c.  ne  Bomani  in  Cle.  [c.  2,  Clem.  1.  3].  Si  igitur  quaeras  de  quo  operatur  ista 
constitutio,  maxime  cum  lo.  Peccham  auctor  huius  constitutionis  bene  noverat  eon- 
stitutionem illam  Bonificianam,  c.  ti.  1.  6,  responsionem  bonam  non  video,  nisi  quod 
ilia  constitutio  Bonifacii  forsan  non  erat  acceptata  in  Anglia  nee  executa,  prout  in 
pluribus  monasteriis  monialium  in  Anglia  hodie  videmus  ad  oculum :  unde  in  hoc 
casu  bene  procedit  ista  constitutio,  quae  disponit  circa  ipsarum  egressum.'  See 
Peckham's  decree  on  this  subject  in  his  Register,  i.  265,  and  Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  61. 

•"^  C  J.  Can.,  ed.  Friedberg,  ii.  col.  1053. 

"  Const.   Jo.  Peckham,   Ah   exordiq.  .  .  .  '  Quippe  quos  legum   suarum  Petru 
ligat  vinculis  in  summi  et  caelestis  Imperatoris  palatio  sunt  Tgati.  .  .  .'  See  also 
Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  51. 
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from  the  apostolic  clemency,  since,  as  holy  scripture  says,  obedience 
is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  disobedience  was  ruining  the  English 
church.^^  Then  Ottobon's  constitutions  were  to  be  read,  and  this 
the  more  reverently  because  Ottobon  himself  had  ordered  that  they 
should  be  recited  once  a  year.  Then  the  constitutions  of  Archbishop 
Boniface's  council  were  to  be  read,  and  the  question  whether  they 
were  to  be  enforced  was  to  be  discussed,  since  it  was  said  that  an 
appeal  (an  appeal  to  the  pope)  had  been  made  against  them." 
Lastly,  Peckham  was  going  to  add  some  ordinances  of  his  own. 
Now  surely  all  this  would  be  scrupulously  correct  language  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  archbishop  at  the  present  time.  When 
Blessed  Peter  makes  laws  for  England  which  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
well  suited  to  our  climate,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  his  sub- 
ordinates in  this  country  '  humbly  to  implore  the  apostolic  clemency 
for  a  temperament.'  But  if  Blessed  Peter  will  not  temper  his  laws, 
then  '  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice.'  ^^ 

No,  Lyndwood  was  hasty,  and  Peckham  was  the  very  last  man 
against  whom  he  ought  to  have  brought  this  accusation.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  Edward  I,*^^  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  as  yet 
unissued  *  Unam  sanctam,'  the  archbishop  told  the  king  that  the 
Emperor  of  all  has  given  authority  to  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  and 
that  all  men,  all  kings,  are  bound  by  those  decrees.  Boniface  VIII 
could   add   little   to  this   letter  when   he  declared,   affirmed,  and 

*"  '  lit  quia  Lugdunense  concilium  ultimo  celebratum  eo  enormius  quo  reccnlius 
infringitur  :  ne  quis  possit  se  de  temeritate  huiusmodi  per  ignorantiam  excusare, 
ipsum  volumus  in  principio  recenseri,  ut  non  solum  omnibus  innotescat,  veium  etiam 
si  quid  in  ipso  videatur  intolerabile  istius  consuetudini  regionis,  quae  in  multis  ab 
omnibus  aliis  est  distincta,  circa  [al.  contra]  illud  temperamentum  apostolicae 
clementiaehumiliter  imploretur,  quoniara  sacro  testante  eloquio,  melior  est  obedientia 
quam  victima,  et  quasi  peccatum  arlolandi  est  repugnare  et  quasi  scelus  [al.  zelus]  est 
idolatriae  nolle  acquiescere.  Ilanc  enim  inobedioutiam  credimus  esse  causam 
mutationis  miserabilis  utriusque  parietis  eeclesiae  Anglicanae.'  I'tckham  seems  to 
have  made  strenuous  etJorts  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Ijvons  ;  see 
Peckham 's  Register,  i.  137,  143,  257,  &c. 

**'  '  Tertio  vero  recitari  volumus  conc.-ilium  de  Lambeth,  quod  sanc'ae  memoriae 
praedecessor  noster  Bonifacius  cum  fratribus  et  coepiscopis  sui  teniporis  noscitur 
[salubriter]  edidisse,  ut  circa  [al.  contra]  ipsum,  quod  dicitur  fuisse  appellatione 
suspensum,  qualiter  procedi  debeat  videatur.' 

"*<  'It  may  be  that  the  legislature  legislating  for  the  whole  catholic  world  moy 
command  a  something  that   would  not  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  every 
country.     The  bishops  of  those  countries  would  be  at  liberty  to  represent  respectfully 
to   the   holy   father   that   the  constitution   did   not  suit  the  circumstances  of  the'r 
country,  and  in  all  such  cases  he  would  give  an  exemption  ;  that  is  what  he  would 
ordinarily  do.  .  .  .  But  if  he  insisted,  if  he  said,  "  I  have  received  your  representations 
and  I  do  not  think  them  of  suflicient  weight  to  exempt  your  country ;  I  require  you  to 
put  this  constitution  in  force,"  they  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  it  and  put 
it  in  force.'     This  comes  from  the  evidence  given  in  1873  by  the  archbisbop  of  Cashel 
in  the  O'Keeffe  case;  see  Uepovt^hy  H.  C.  Kirkpatrick  (Longmans,  1874),  at  p.  502. 
See  also  Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht,  iii.  785.     By  lloman  Catholic  canonists  of  our  own 
century  it  has  been  asserted  and  denied  that  in  such  a  case  a  bishop  would  be  justified 
in  declining  to  enforce  the  new  rule  while  the  pope  was  being  consulted. 
**"  Peckham's  Register,  i.  230. 
VOL.   XI. — NO.   Xmi.  H  H 
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defined  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  every  human  being 
to  be  subject  to  the  Eoman  pontiff. 

But,  to  return  to  the  nuns,  whatever  Peckham  may  have  done 
or  wished  to  do,  Lyndwood  holds  that  the  law  must  now  be  found 
in  the  Sext.  The  nuns,  it  seems,  are  not  observing  even  Peckham's 
too  indulgent  rule.  Why  so  ?  *  I  cannot  tell,'  says  Lyndwood, '  unless 
this  be  due  to  the  lukewarmness  of  the  bishops.  You  ought  to 
consider,'  he  adds,  *  that  the  injunction  in  the  Sext  is  directed  to  the 
bishops  who  have  nuns  under  them,  also  to  the  abbots,  exempt  and 
non-exempt,- to  w^hom  some  nuns  are  subject.  But  in  truth  in 
England  those  nuns  w^ho  are  ruled  by  the  *'  religious  "  are  cloistered, 
while  those  who  are  immediately  under  the  bishops  are  not 
cloistered,  and  so  it  is  apparent  that  the  negligence  in  this  matter 
lies  with  the  bishops  ;  and  the  bishops  cannot  aid  themselves  against 
this  law  by  prescription,  as  the  archdeacon'  (Guido  de  Baysio)  'notes.' 
In  short,  if  the  law  laid  down  in  the  Sext  is  not  being  enforced,  the 
bishops  are  to  blame,  for  this  is  not  one  of  the  limited  class  of  rules 
which  can  be  deprived  of  their  power  by  long-continued  non- 
observance.^^ 

Occasionally  the  canonists  will  use  language  which  at  first  sight 
may  seem  to  imply  that  a  law  derives  its  binding  force  from  its 
*  acceptance  '  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  that  therefore 
a  statute  w4iich  has  not  been  thus  accepted  '  does  not  bind.'  The 
canonists,  most  unfortunately  for  them,  have  started  with  some 
maddled  definitions  which  apparently  teach  that  a  lex  is  confirmed 
morihus  utentiumJ^  But  when  they  come  to  practical  questions 
their  talk  about  acceptance  and  approbation  seems  to  mean  no  more 
than  that  in  certain  cases  a  judge  ought  to  hold  that  a  statute  has 
lost  its  force  by  non-observance  and  has  thus  fallen  into  desuetude. 
There  is  a  constitution  of  Ottobon  declaring  that  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  are  not  to  delegate  causes  except  to  men  holding  certain 
official  positions  in  the  church.  There  is  a  constitution  of  Otto 
about  the  dress  of  the  clergy.  Both  John  of  Ay  ton  and  Lyndwood  are 
for  holding  that  these  constitutions  are  not  binding,  because  they 
have  not  been  accepted.'^  By  this  they  seem  to  mean  no  more  than 
that  these  old  laws  have  been  so  much  ignored  that  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  enforced.     This  doctrine  of  desuetude  is  limited  in 

^°  Lyndwood,  p.  212,  gl.  ad  v.  cum  socia  :  '  Considerare  enim  debes  quod  iniunctio 
illius  capituli  periculoso  dirigitur  episcopis  quibus  subsunt  huiusmodi  moniales  .  .  . 
et  sic  apparet  quod  negligentia  circa  hoc  remansit  in  episcopis,  nee  potest  contra  illud 
ius  praescribi,  prout  ibi  notat  Archidiaconus.' 

'•  Dictum  Gratiani  post  c.  3,  Dist.  4  :  '  Leges  instituuntur  cum  promulgantur, 
firmantur  cum  moribus  utentium  approbantur.  Sicut  enim  moribus  utentium  in 
contrarium  nonnullae  leges  hodie  abrogatae  sunt,  ita  moribus  utentium  ipsae  leges 
confirmantur.' 

^'■^  Job.  de  Athon.  p.  37,  gl.  ad  v.  et  cappis  clausis  ;  p.  123,  gl.  ad  v.  committantiir, 
Lyndwood,  p.  80,  gl.  ad  v.  viris  discretis  ;  p.  118,  g\  ad  v.  ca2Jpis  clausis. 
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various  ways.  It  is  only  a  law  about  matters  that  are  morally' 
indifferent,  it  is  only  a  law  that  does  not  execute  itself  by  means  of 
a  sententia  lata,  it  is  only  a  law  that  does  not  expressly  prohibit  the 
contrary  of  that  practice  which  it  enjoins  to  which  our  canonists 
will  apply  this  doctrine,  and  far  from  them  is  the  thought  that  the 
subjects  of  the  legislator  may  lawfully  conspire  to  refuse  the  statutes 
that  he  sets  upon  them. 

We  have  been  speaking  as  though  the  provincial  legislation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  archbishop,  not  from,  the  provincial  council.  This 
is  Lyndwood's  strain  throughout  his  book.  The  archbishop  makes 
statutes  for  his  suffragans  and  his  other  subjects  {suhditi)J^  True 
that  he  should  undertake  no  arduanegotia  without  the  counsel  of  his 
brethren ;  consilio  fratrum  nostrorum,  or  some  similar  phrase, 
should  occur  in  his  constitutions.^^  Still  he  is  the  legislator.  Thus 
a  collision  between  a  provincial  constitution  and  a  decretal  would 
not  be  a  collision  between  two  '  churches,'  an  English  church  and  a 
foreign  church  ;  it  would  be  simply  a  collision  between  an  '  inferior  ' 
and  a  *  superior,'  between  siihditus  and  princeps. 

As  we  should  expect,  it  is  but  rarely  that  Lyndwood  finds  any 
discrepancy  between  the  archiepiscopal  constitutions  and  the  system 
of  the  ins  commune.  It  is,  we  may  say,  his  duty  to  harmonise  tLcm. 
The  statutes  of  the  inferior  legislator  are  to  be  so  construed  that 
they  may  not  conflict  with  the  statutes  of  the  superior.  For  ex- 
ample, a  decretal  of  Boniface  YlII  which  stands  in  the  Sext  ordains 
that  a  monk  is  not  to  act  as  a  testamentary  executor  without  the 
consent  of  his  superior — that  is,  his  abbot.  But  Archbishop  Peckham 
has  said  that  a  monk  is  not  to  act  as  a  testamentary  executor  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  ordinary.  These  two  precepts  may  well  be 
read  together  ;  both  consents  must  be  obtained.  Lyndwood,  how- 
ever, cannot  tell  us  this  without  repeating  once  more  that  provincial 
legislation  cannot  derogate  from  that  iuspnpals  which  is  the  common 
law  of  the  church."''  A  natural  desire  to  magnify  his  own  office 
would  have  led  him  to  expand  rather  than  to  contract  the  sphere 
allowed  to  the  legislation  of  the  metropolitan  whose  representative 
he  was  ;  but,  to  all  seeming,  this  impulse  he  does  not  feel,  or 
resists.     It  cannot  prevail  against  his  science,  and  his  science  is 

"  See,  e.g.,  Lyndwood,  p.  82,  gl.  ad  v.  nostrac  inrisdictloni. 

^^  Lyndwood,  p.  104,  gl,  ad  v.  fratrum  nostroruin  consilio.  Bee  also  Joh.  tie 
Athon.,  p.  5,  gl.  ad  v.  ct  consensu. 

^^  Lyndwood,  p.  1G8,  gl.  ad  v.  ordinariorum :  '  Eequiritur  enim  licentia  abbatis,  ut 
patet  in  d.  c.  Religiosiis  [c.  2  in  Sexto  3,  11].  .  .  .  Eequiritur  etiam  licentia  ordinarii 
ex  vigoro  huius  statuti,quod  in  hoc  non  derogat  iuri  papali  sod  accumulat,  et  hoc  satis 
licet,  ut  notant  Hostiensis  et  lohannes.'  Gl.  ad  v.  perinittatur :  '  Quod  capltulum  [c. 
2  in  Sexto  3,  11]  cum  ius  commune  contineat,  huic  constitutioni,  in  quantum  per 
earn  illi  iuri  obviari  posset,  debet  praeferri,  maxime  cum  inferior  legi  superioris 
derogare  non  poterit.'  It  seems  possible  that  here  again  Lyndwood  has  forgotten 
Peckham's  date. 

H  H  2 
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cosmopolitan  and  papal.  €f  there  be  conflict,  or  apparent  conflict, 
the  words  of  the  provincial  statute  must  be  whittled  away,  not  the 
words  of  the  decretal. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  Lyndwood  expresses  an  out- 
spokenly unfavourable  opinion  touching  some  of  the  archiepiscopal 
statutes,  and  this  in  a  book  which  with  many  pretty  words  he  will 
dedicate  to  Archbishop  Chichele.  Of  one  statute  he  says  that  he 
thinks  it  cannot  be  a  provincial,  but  can  only  be  a  synodal  con- 
stitution, '  because  in  several  points,  so  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  law.'^*^  On  another  occasion  he 
tells  us  that  he  is  going  to  examine  one  of  Peckham's  constitutions 
carefully,  for  Peckham  was  a  friar  and  may  be  suspected  of  unduly 
favouring  his  fellow  friars.'^  In  a  third  case  Stratford  has  decreed 
that  his  suffragans  are  not  to  have  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
apparitors,  and  has  seemingly  added  that  any  apparitors  appointed 
in  breach  of  this  rule  d^reipso  facto  suspended  from  the  office  of  appari- 
tor for  ever.  Whereupon  Lyndwood  says,  *  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
punishment  is  irregular,  for  an  apparitor  entering  on  the  office  by 
the  appointment  of  his  superior  commits  no  offence,  and  where 
there  is  no  offence  there  ought  to  be  no  punishment.'  ^^  If  there  is 
any  passage  in  which  Lyndwood  speaks  in  a  similar  tone  of  a  decretal, 
I  have  missed  it."'-^  It  is  not  for  a  lawyer  who  is  writing  a  practical 
lawbook  to  criticise  the  edicts  of  a  sovereign  legislature,  however 
bad  they  may  be  ;  but  the  edicts  of  a  non-sovereign  legislature  he 
must  criticise,  for  they  may  well  be  so  bad  as  to  be  invalid. 

Lyndwood's  task,  however,  is  not  very  hard.  On  the  whole  the 
archbishops  have  kept  their  statutes  well  within  the  limits  that  are 
sot  by  the  catholic  system.  The  series  of  provincial  constitutions 
on  which  Lyndwood  comments  covers  a  period  of  two  centuries. 
But  we  have  here  no  great  bulk  of  law.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  put 
beside  the  Sext,  which  represents  some  sixty  years  of  papal  activity. 
When,  as  Lyndwood  docs,  we  have  cut  away  from  the  constitutions 
their  preambles  or  harangues  (arengae),  what  is  left  is  by  no  means  a 
weighty  mass.  Be  it  granted  that  the  importance  of  a  law  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  length ;  but,  if  we  turn  from  quantity  to  qualitj^ 
the  more  carefully  we  examine  these  constitutions  from  Lyndwood's 
l^oint  of  view,  the  lower  will  be  our  estimate  of  their  importance. 
They  are  essentially  '  bye-laws  '  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term.  In 

^'  Lyndwood,  p.  19,  g\  ad  v.  synodali  :  '  Nee  puto  hanc  [conslitutionem]  processisse 
de  decreto  proviucialis  [concilii],  quia  in  pluribus,  ut  milii  videtur,  est  contra  funda- 
menta  legum  et  iurium.' 

"'  Ibid.  p.  228,  gl.  ad  v.  socijs  sacerdotes. 

^"  Ibid.  p.  226,  gl.  ad  v.  jperpetuo :  '  Mihi  videtur  quod  ilia  poena  est  irregularis.' 

''^  la  quoting  from  an  old  writer  he  sometimes  gives  a  passage  which  tells  of  a 
time  when  the  school  of  canonists  still  spoke  of  decretals  with  some  freedom  ;  <?.g, 
p.  297,  gl.  ad  V.  ordinarU:  '  Nee  obstat  secundum  eum  [Hostiensem]  quod  textus  ibi 
dicit  a  Sede  Apostolica  dclegatis,  quia  hoc  dixit  papa  ut  placeret  exemptis,  secundum 
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Lyndwood's  eyes  some  of  them  do  nothing  at  all,  or  very  little  ;  they 
are  but  the  provincial  publication  of  law  that  was  already  binding 
on  all  the  faithful.  This  publication  of  existing  rules,  if  humble,  is 
still  useful  work ;  it  deprives  the  offender  of  any  hope  that  he  may 
have  of  pleading  his  ignorance  of  the  edict  that  he  infringes.  Also 
in  the  middle  ages  even  the  canons  of  a  general  council  will  but 
slowly  penetrate  to  country  rectories,  unless  the  provincial  prelates 
bestir  themselves.  There  are,  again,  special  reasons  for  re-enacting 
old  law  which  might  not  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  modern  layman. 
Whereas  a  secular  legislator  is  content  if  he  can  punish  those  who 
break  his  edicts,  the  church  desires  to  legislate  not  only  for  the 
forum  externum  but  for  the  forum  internum  also.  She  does  not  merely 
want  to  punish  those  who  break  her  laws ;  she  wishes  to  be  able  to 
say  that  they  have  sinned  in  breaking  them.  She  can  control  the 
procedure  of  her  public  courts,  but  she  can  also  control  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  confessional.  Now  in  the  forum  internum  we  can  hardly 
assert  that  ignorance  of  a  rule  is  never  an  excuse  for  breaking  it. 
Hence  a  more  than  usually  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical 
legislators  to  deprive  their  subjects  of  the  plea  of  ignorance. '^^  In 
the  second  place,  an  archbishop  by  re-enacting  an  old  law  as  a  pro- 
vincial constitution  is,  as  Lyndwood  explains  to  us,  amplifying  his 
jurisdiction.  If  a  subject  of  one  of  the  suffragan  bishops  breaks  a 
provincial  constitution,  the  archbishop  can  punish  the  offender,  and 
a  case  which  under  the  common  law  would  have  gone  to  the  diocesan 
court  may  thus  be  brought  before  the  archbishop's  official. ^^ 

Then,  again  (to  recur  to  the  character  of  the  constitutions),  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  breakers  of  some  rule  of  common  law 
are  threatened  with  a  new  statutory  punishment.  This  is  legitimate 
work  for  provincial  councils.  They  ought  to  enforce  the  ius  commune, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  arm  it  with  new  penalties.  Energy  enough  has 
been  spent  by  Boniface  of  Savoy  and  his  suffragans  in  proclaiming 
against  the  state  the  liberties  of  the  church.  This,  when  regarded 
from  the  canonist's  standpoint,  is  laudable  energy  ;  but  Lyndwood 
has  to  confess  that  it  has  been  spent  in  vain.  The  constitutions  of 
Boniface  are  so  little  observed  that  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  a 
gloss. ^'•^  For  the  rest,  very  little  has  been  done  ;  for  very  little  could 
be  done.  We  should  be  exceedingly  unjust  to  Peckham  and  Win- 
chelsea  if  we  set  their  constitutions  beside  the  statutes  of  Edward  I. 
It  was  not  for  them  to  be  trenchant  or  drastic  ;  it  was  not  for  them 

""  See,  e.g.,  the  discussion  by  Lyndwood,  p.  11,  j^l.  nd  v.  obscrvari,  of  the  question 
■whether  a  man  sins  mortally  by  infringing  a  constitution. 

•*'  Lyndwood,  pp.  239,  240,  gl.  ad  v.  competentem. 

*'•  Ibid.  p.  92,  gl.  ad  v.  contingit  aliqiiando  :  '  Istud  est  statulum  Bonifacii  archi- 
epiacopi,  prout  sunt  plura  alia  in  hoc  libro  inscrta  :  ct  pro  maiori  parte  constitut'oncs 
ipsius  Bonifacii  sunt  pocnalcs  ct  conccrnunt  libcrtatcra  ecclcsiasticam  et  cius 
violationem.  Scd  quia  in  paucis  servantur  hac  constitutioncs,  idco  circa  carum 
glossationem  brevius  pcrtransec' 
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to  be  original.  They  could  not  imitate  '  Quia  emptores'  or  the 
statute  of  Mortmain.  They  were  '  inferior  '  legislators,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  their  superiors  were  legislating  profusely.  That  many 
of  these  provincial  constitutions  did  good,  that  they  were  the  out- 
come of  a  zealous  desire  to  correct  faults  and  remove  abuses,  we 
may  be  very  ready  to  admit ;  but  when  we  look  at  them  through 
the  eyes  of  the  English  canonist  we  see  that  they  contain  httle  that 
is  new  and  Eire  but  a  brief  appendix  to  the  common  law  of  the 
universal  church. 

If  for  a'moment  we  were  to  regard  these  provincial  constitutions 
as  forming  the  whole  or  the  main  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  that 
was  administered  in  England,  we  should  stand  amazed  at  their 
meagreness.  This  would  be  forced  upon  our  notice  by  Lyndwood's 
procedure.  He  arranges  them  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by 
Bernard  of  Pavia  in  the  Compilatio  Prima  and  sanctioned  by 
Gregory  IX.  Of  course  we  must  have  five  books,  no  more,  no  less — 
iudex,  uuUcium,  clerus,  sponsalia,  crimen.  Then  in  each  book  we 
must  have  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Gregorian  titles.  Thus  we 
shall  begin  with  '  De  Summa  Trinitate  '  and  end  with  '  De  Verborum 
Significatione,'  since  our  constitutions  will  not  afford  us  even  one  little 
text  that  would  bear  the  title  '  De  Eegulis  luris.'  This  of  course  is 
the  convenient  arrangement  for  a  book  that  is  to  be  ancillary  to  the 
Decretals.  Lyndwood  will  try  to  make  as  many  titles  as  possible. 
But,  do  all  he  can,  he  can  make  only  75,  while  Gregory  has  185.  In 
other  words,  the  commentator  finds  that  no  word  has  been  said  by 
Enghsh  legislators  touching  more  than  half  of  the  recognised  topics 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence.  Yet  he  does  his  best  to  multiply 
titles.  Thus  he  will  have  a  rubric  '  De  Homicidio  ; '  it  will  look  well. 
But  what  can  he  put  under  it  ?  First,  a  constitution  of  Archbishop 
Edmund  which  enjoins  that  the  living  child  shall  be  cut  from  the 
body  of  the  dead  mother ;  secondly,  a  constitution  which  merely 
declares  that  a  certain  rule  has  been  established  by  the  fourth 
Lateran  council,  and  is  to  be  frequently  proclaimed  in  church — 
namely,  the  rule  that  if  the  patron  of  a  church  kills  or  mutilates  the 
rector,  vicar,  or  clerk,  he  is  to  forfeit  the  patronage,  and  his  postei'ity 
to  the  fourth  generation  are  not  to  be  received  into  a  religious 
house. ^^  This  is  poor  stuff  of  which  to  make  a  title  '  De  Homicidio,' 
poor  stuff  to  set  beside  the  parallel  title  in  Pope  Gregory's  book, 
which  contains  a  wealth  of  texts  about  voluntary  and  involuntary 
homicide.  Yet  an  English  ecclesiastical  court  may  any  day  have 
before  it  a  clerk  accused  of  having  slain  his  neighbour,  and  will 
have  to  decide  whether  he  is  punishable  or  no.  One  thing  is 
clear  :  such  a  clerk  will  not  be  judged  out  of  the  i)rovincial  con- 
stitutions. 

Then  let  us  look  at  the  fourth  book,  the  book  on 

«"  c.  12,  X.  5.  37. 
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That  book  contains  in  all  four  chapters.  The  parallel  book  in  the 
Decretals  contains  166.  Now  marriage  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be 
left  to  judicial  discretion  or  natural  equity.  It  is  pre-eminently  a 
matter  about  which  there  must  be  hard  and  fast  rules.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  rules  were  but  too  numerous,  but  too  intricate. 
Suppose  that  we  want  to  know  the  English  marriage  law.  We 
shall  certainly  not  find  it,  or  any  appreciable  part  of  it,  in  the 
four  texts  that  Lyndw^ood  has  collected.  The  first  draws  attention 
to  the  legislation  of  the  fourth  Lateran  council  concerning  banns,^^ 
makes  it  a  little  more  precise,  and  adds  that  priests  are  to  enjoin 
the  faithful  not  to  enter  into  secret  marriage  engagements.  The 
second,  which  deals  with  the  espousals  of  children,  is  simply  an  old 
decretal  embodying  a  text  from  the  Decretum.^^  The  third  returns 
to  the  subject  of  banns,  and  directs  the  bishops  to  cause  the  decretal 
*  Cum  inhibitio '  (a  canon  of  the  fourth  Lateran  council  ^'^)  to  be 
expounded  in  the  vulgar  tongue  and  observed  by  all  priests,  whether 
they  be  parish  priests  or  no,  under  pain  of  suspension  for  three  years. 
In  several  respects  the  rules  about  this  matter  seem  to  have  been 
made  a  little  more  severe  against  the  priests ;  but  the  substance  of 
the  marriage  law  is  left  untouched.  The  fourth  constitution  adds 
the  greater  excommunication  to  all  the  other  penalties  incurred  by 
men  or  women  who  contract  marriage  when  they  are  aware  of  an 
impediment,  and  by  priests  who  without  due  license  celebrate 
marriage  between  non-parishioners,  or  who  celebrate  clandestine 
marriages  procured  by  force  or  fear.  Now  all  this  may  be  very 
useful,  but  it  is  not  the  law  of  marriage  ;  it  is  a  little  penal 
supplement  to  the  law  of  marriage.  No  one  knew  that  better  than 
Lyndwood,  and  so  he  has  told  us  where  to  look  for  the  law  of 
marriage.     At  the  opening  of  his  fourth  book  he  writes  thus : — 

Here  we  might  discuss  what  is  marriage,  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
how  it  is  contracted,  where  it  was  instituted,  what  arc  the  causes  of  its  insti- 
tution, what  good  flows  from  it,  and  what  impediments  there  are  to  it.  Of 
all  these  matters  Innocentius  has  treated,  and  yet  more  fully  Johannes 
Andreae.^^ 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  English  law  of  marriage.  If  you  want 
to  know  whether  you  are  old  enough  to  marry,  whether  you  may 
marry  your  late  wife's  second  cousin  or  your  godmother's  daughter, 
whether  a  religious  ceremony  is  essential  to  a  marriage,  whether 
you  have  good  cause  for  a  divorce,  you  will  find  your  answer  in  the 
ills  commune  of  the  church,  and,  in  order  to  start  you  upon  your 
investigations,  I  refer  you  to  the  works  of  two  Italian  canonists  of 
high  repute,  one  of  whom  was  a  layman,  the  other  a  pope. 

"  c.  3,  X.  4.  3. 

^^  c.  un.  C.  30.  qu.  2  ;  c.  2,  X.  4.  2.  The  slight  variations  in  the  language  (such  as 
urgente  for  urgentissima)  are  probably  not  intentional. 

""  c.  3,  X.  4.  3.  "  Lyndwood,  p.  271,  gl.  ad  v.  matrimoniuin. 
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The  general  notion  tfiat  we  obtain  from  Lyndwood's  book 
about  the  theory  of  law  dominant  in  our  English  courts  will 
be  strengthened  if  we  turn  to  the  '  Pupilla  Oculi.'  ^^  That  little 
manual  seems  to  have  been  compiled  by  John  de  Burgh  in 
1885,  at  a  time  when  he  was  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  It  was  meant  to  be  an  elementary  book;  it 
was  designed  rather  for  priests  than  for  professed  students  of 
the  law.  There  is  not  much  argument  in  it.  The  main  rules  of 
ecclesiastical  law  are  briefly  and  dogmatically  expounded.  Notice 
is  taken  of  the  legatine  and  of  the  provincial  constitutions,  but  a 
subordinate  position  is  assigned  to  them.  For  example,  John  first 
states  all  Ihe  cases  that  he  can  remember  in  which  a  man  is 
excommunicated  by  the  general  law  of  the  church,  and  then  turns 
to  the  cases  in  which  the  legatine  and  provincial  constitutions 
impose  that  penalty.^^  The  idea  which  seems  to  govern  his  pro- 
cedure is  that  the  ins  commune,  the  general  law  of  the  church,  is 
eked  out  at  a  few  points  by  purely  English  ordinances.  About  many 
of  the  topics  that  he  touches,  notably  the  elaborate  law  of  marriage, 
these  English  ordinances  are  absolutely  silent.  There  is  no  talk  of 
setting  English  practice  against  Italian  theory.  About  many  a 
matter,  great  and  small,  there  is  no  law  except  the  law  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  decretals.  Even  the  purely  practical  knowledge 
which  will  be  useful  to  the  parish  priest  must  be  a  knowledge  of 
rules  which  have  no  other  source  than  the  legislative  power  of 
the  popes. 

And  if  the  EngKsh  provinces  had  but  little  enacted  law  that 
was  all  their  own,  they  had  also  but  little  customary  law  that 
derogated  from  the  ins  commune.  Of  custom  the  canonist,  like  every 
other  medieval  lawyer,  will  speak  civil  words ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  practical  question  he  is  by  no  means  willing  to  admit  that  a 
custom  excludes  those  general  rules  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
applying.  Like  his  brethren  of  the  temporal  courts  he  has  been 
engaged  in  a  grand  work  of  unification  and  centralisation ;  and 
so  he  is  wont  to  throw  on  the  custom  a  duty  of  strict  proof.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  show  itself  to  be  a  consuetude  j)raescripiaj 
one  that  has  gained  its  right  to  exist  by  existing  for  a  certain  long 
space  of  time.'-^^  Secondly,  it  must  be  reasonable,  and  its  reasonable- 
ness will  be  judged  by  men  who  are  professionally  convinced  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rule  from  which  it  purports  to  be  an  exception. 

**"  Pupilla  Oculi  .  .  .  cdita  impensis  .  .  .  Wilhelmi  Bretton,  with  a  prefatory 
letter  elated  prid.  kal.  Feb.  1510.  The  book  purports  to  have  been  written  in  1385. 
In  1384  John  de  Burgh  was  confirmed  as  chancellor  of  the  university  (Cooper, 
Annals  of  Cambridge,  i.  128). 

^«  Pupilla  Oculi,  f.  55. 

'"  Lyndwood,  p.  25,  gl.  ad  v.  de  consiictudine :  '  Nam  verbum  consuetudinis 
simpliciter  prolatum  intelligitur  de  praescripta  .  .  .  maxima  cum  sit  contra  ius 
commune.' 
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In  the  details  of  divine  service  there  was,  indeed,  a  considerable 
room  for  variety.^^  A  long-continued  custom,  says  Lyndwood, 
sanctions  'the  use'  of  Salisbury  throughout  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  though  according  to  the  ins  commune  '  the  use  '  of  the 
metropolitan  church  should  be  the  model.^^  But  the  possibility  of 
disputes  about  ritual  did  not  fill  any  large  space  in  the  mind  of  the 
canonist,  who  had  many  other  things  to  think  about,  and  outside 
the  ritualistic  sphere  we  read  of  little  law  that  has  its  base  in 
distinctively  English  custom.  It  is  not  an  important  rule  that  after 
Lady  Day  a  rector  has  power  to  dispose  of  the  tithes  which  will 
become  due  at  the  next  harvest ;  but,  as  this  English  rule  conflicts 
with  the  common  law,  Lyndwood  has  to  argue  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable,  to  cite  the  doctors  and  allege  an  analogous  rule  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  feudal  law  of  Lombardy.^=^  The  two  really 
important  English  customs  of  which  we  hear  are  that  which, 
diverging  from  the  ins  commune,  imposes  on  the  parishioners,  and 
not  on  the  rector,  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  nave  of  the 
parish  church ,^^  and  that  which  assigns  to  the  spiritual  courts  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  testamentary  causes,  and  thus  gives  the 
canonist  more  than  he  can  ask  for  in  the  name  of  his  ias 
commune,^-'  It  were  needless  to  say  that  he  thinks  these  customs 
eminently  reasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  custom  to  pay  no 
tithes  would  be  bad,^^  and  when  the  temporal  judges  begin  to  talk 
of  custom  in  defence  of  their  usurpations  then  is  brought  into 
play  the  text  in  the  Decretum  which  tells  us  how  Christ  said  not '  I 
am  the  custom,'  but  '  I  am  the  truth.'  ^^  But  (to  leave  the  ground 
that  is  debated  between  church  and  state)  it  will  be  clear  enough  to 
us  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  that  Lyndwood  administered  in  his 
court  was  only  in  a  very  slight  measure  law  which  in  his  eyes 
traced  its  source  to  English  customs,  and  that  an  advocate  would 
hardly  have  persuaded  him  to  enforce  any  usage  which  departed 
from  *  the  common  law '  unless  some  words  of  Innocentius,  or 
Hostiensis,  or  Johannes  Andreae  which  expressly  left  room  for  such 
a  custom  could  have  been  produced. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  in  the  inferior  courts,  the  courts  of 
archdeacons  and  rural  deans,  a  law  was  administered  that  might  in 
some  sort  be  called  customary,  since  its  main  rule  was  the  rule  of 
thumb.     Lyndwood  tells  us  that  the  rural  deans  are  usually  ignorant 


"'  Lyndwood,  p.  102,  gl.  ad  v.  Thomac  Martiiris. 

*'^  Ihid.  p.  104,  gl.  ad  v.  Usum  Sarum. 

"  Ihid.  p.   25,  gl.  ad  v.  dc  consiietiidine.     He  cites  '  Auth.  Iiic  finitiir  lex,  §  si 
vasallus,  col.  decima.'     The  reference  is  to  Feud.  lib.  2,  tit.  28,  §  2. 

"  Ibid.  p.  53,  gl.  ad  v.  rcparationc. 

®*  Ihid.  p.  170,  gl.  ad  v.  insinuationcvi. 

"«  Ihid.  p.  190,  gl.  ad  v.  arhitranttir  ;  p.  192,  gl.  ad  v.  consuctudincs. 

"^  c.  5,  Dist.  8. 
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of  the  law,®^  and  that  the  officials  of  the  archdeacons  are  but 
moderately  learned.^^  He  thinks  that  a  three  years'  study  of  the 
law  may  perhaps  be  enough  to  qualify  a  man  to  practise  as  an 
advocate  in  the  petty  courts,  since  important  cases  are  not  heard 
there. ^^^  Euridecanal  law  may  have  stood  on  a  level  with  crowner's 
quest  law,  and  no  doubt  the  church  had  her  Shallows  and  her 
Silences.  In  inferior  courts  you  will  get  inferior  law.  But  crow^ner's 
quest  law  did  not  profess  a  right  to  be  something  other  than  king's 
bench  law ;  to  the  best  of  its  poor  ability  it  would  attempt  to  be  the 
law  of  Westminster  Hall.  Even  so  we  may  believe  that  the  archi- 
diaconal  and  episcopal  officials,  though  their  libraries  would  be  very 
small  when  compared  with  the  store  of  ancient  and  modern  books 
that  Lyndwood  perused,  did  the  best  they  could  to  make  their 
law  as  good  as  that  which  prevailed  in  the  metropolitan  court. 
In  most  cases  their  sentences  were  subject  to  appeal,  and,  if  they 
were  ambitious  men,  they  might  hope  that  some  day  a  reputation 
for  learning  would  secure  their  promotion  to  a  higher  seat.  But 
at  any  rate  of  an  endeavour  to  set  up  a  schismatical  law  of  their 
own  we  must  hold  them  guiltless,  until  so  serious  a  charge  has 
been  seriously  made.  We  must  concern  ourselves  rather  with  the 
ideal  that  our  spiritual  judges  kept  before  their  minds  than  with 
the  results  that  they  achieved.  For  ignorance,  stupidity,  perversity, 
some  allowance,  and  perhaps  a  large  allowance,  must  be  made ;  but 
that  judges  should  be  ignorant,  stupid,  perverse,  can  never  be  a 
legal  principle. 

Again,  we  shall  not  find  in  Lynd wood's  book  any  English  *  case 
law,'  any  '  case  law '  of  our  English  ecclesiastical  courts.  If  any 
decisions  are  referred  to  they  will  be  decisions  of  the  Eota.^^^  Had 
his  glosses  come  down  to  us  without  the  text  that  they  enshrine, 
we  might  have  read  page  after  page  without  finding  any  proof  of 
his  Englishry.  What  his  predecessors  in  the  provincial  court  may 
have  done  has  no  interest  for  him;  their  judgments  are  not  for 
one  moment  to  be  set  beside  the  Sext  or  the  Clementines,  or  even 
beside  the  opinions  of '  the  doctors,'  the  French  and  Italian  doctors, 
William  de  Montlezun  and  Henry  de  Bohic,  Petrus  de  Ancharano 
and  Antonius  de  Butrio.     His  science  was  a  science  to  which  for 

"**  Lyndwood,  p.  79,  gl.  ad  v.  audira  j^raesumant :  '  quia,  ut  communiter,  tales 
decani  rurales  sunt  imperiti  et  iuris  ignari.' 

""•'  Ibid.  p.  81,  gl.  ad  v.  committatur :  '  tales  officiales  niodicam  peritiam  in  iure 
habent.'     In  the  previous  sentence  Archicpiscopus  should  be  Archidiacomis. 

""•  Ibid.  p.  76,  gl.  ad  v.  per  tricnniiim. 

'"'  Ibid.  p.  78:  '  Et  hoc  modo  procedit  dictum  Dorainorum  de  Eota  in  con- 
clusione  63  et  64  ;  '  p.  82  :  '  Et  hoc  tenent  Domini  de  Eota  sua  conclusione  328  efc 
sua  conclusione  309  ; '  p.  118  :  '  Et  haec  est  conclusio  Dominorura  de  Eota  conclusione 
562  ;  '  p.  144  :  '  Sed  Domini  de  Eota  conclusione  168  {al.  188)  dicunt ;  '  p.  147  : 
'  Dominicus  [de  Sancto  Geminiano]  .  .  .  dicit  quod  sic,  et  hoc  tenent,  ut  asserit, 
Domini  de  Eota  conclusione  301.'  Joh.  de  Athona,  p.  17  :  '  Et  sic  fertur  determinatum 
per  omnes  auditores  palatii  contra  religiosos  Sancti  Bartholomaei  Londinensis.'   . 
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two  centuries  past  Englishmen  had  added  next  to  nothing,  but 
which  they  had  dutifully  accepted  at  the  hands  of  foreigners.  And 
yet  he  belonged  to  a  nation  which  was  producing  the  Year  Books 
and  the  most  thoroughly  national  system  of  temporal  law  that  the 
medieval  world  could  show.  But  whereas  the  English  state  was  an 
independent  whole,  the  English  church  was  in  the  eyes  of  its  own 
judges  a  dependent  fragment  whose  laws  had  been  imposed  upon 
it  from  without. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  if  Lyndwood  had  been  asked  whether 
*  the  canon  law  of  Eome '  was  binding  upon  him  and  the  other 
ecclesiastical  judges  in  England,  he  would  in  the  first  place  have 
excepted  to  the  form  of  the  question.  He  would  have  said 
something  of  this  kind — 

I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  '  the  canon  law  of  Rome.' 
If  you  mean  thereby  any  rules  which  relate  only  to  the  diocese  of  which 
the  pope  is  bishop,  or  to  the  province  of  which  the  pope  is  metropolitan, 
then  it  is  obvious  enough  that  we  in  England  have  not  to  administer  the 
canon  law  of  Rome.  But  even  if  this  be  your  meaning,  you  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  a  mistake.  I,  whatever  else  I  may  be,  am  the  official  of 
a  papal  legate  ;  the  archiepiscopal  court,  over  which  I  preside,  is  the 
court  of  a  papal  legate.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  legatine  court  to  copy  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  procedure  of  the  Roman  court.  The  mos  et  stijliis 
Curiae  Romanae  are  my  models.  They  are  my  excuse,  or  rather  my 
warrant,  if,  for  example,  I  cite  any  of  the  archbishop's  suhclitl  to  appear 
before  him  '  wheresoever  he  shall  be  within  his  province,'  without  naming 
any  particular  place  for  their  appearance.  In  so  doing  I  am  exercising  a 
legatine  and  Roman  privilege  and  am  administering  specifically  Roman 
rules.  ^^^  However,  I  very  much  fear  that  this  is  not  your  meaning,  that 
what  you  call  the  canon  law  of  Rome  is  what  I  call  the  ias  commune  of 
the  church,  and  that  you  are  hinting  that  I  am  not  bound  by  the  statutes 
that  the  popes  have  decreed  for  all  the  faithful.  If  that  be  so,  I  must  toll 
you  that  your  hint  is  not  only  erroneous  but  heretical.  That  you  will 
withdraw  it  I  hope  and  believe,  for  otherwise,  though  we  are  sincerely 
sorry  when  we  are  driven  to  extremities,  the  archbishop  may  feel  it  his 
painful  duty  to  relinquish  you  to  the  lay  arm,  and  you  know  what  follows 
relinquishment.'"^  Your  case,  though  sad,  is  not  unprecedented.  The 
test  that  I  must  exact  of  you  and  others  suspected  of  Lollardy  has  been 
already  formulated.  It  is  this  :  you  must  declare  that  every  Christian 
is  bound  to  obey  all  the  constitutions  and  ordinances  contained  in  the 


'"-  Lyndwood,  p.  82,  gl.  ad  v.  loco :  '  Pro  investigatlone  vcritatis  liuius  quaesiti 
debes  scire  quod  archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  est  legatus  sedis  apostolicae  natus, 
sicut  legitur  [c.  1,  X.  1.  80].  Et  ad  legatos  dictae  sedis  spectat  ut  in  citationibus  et 
aliis  formis  sequantur  stylum  curiae  Eomanae  .  .  .  et  quod  mos  curiae  Eomanae 
sequendus  est  notatur  bene  per  Hosti[ensemJ  .  .  .  et  ad  legatum  pertinet  in  cita- 
tionibus se  conformare  stylo  curiae  Romanae,  quod  ad  instar  papae,  cuius  vices  gerit, 
poterit  ad  locum  indeterminatum  citare.' 

'•^  Lyndwood,  p.  296,  gl.  ad  v.  scntcntialitcr  dcclaretur,  shows  an  honourable 
desire  to  save  even  the  relapsed  heretic  from  the  flames.    But  still,  law  is  law. 
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Decretum,  the  Decretals,  the  Sext,  and  the  Clementines  in  such  wise  as 
obedience  is  demanded  for  them  by  the  Koman  church. ^^'^ 

Though,  even  as  an  exercise  of  historical  imagination,  we  have 
no  wdsh  to  see  divers  reverend,  noble,  and  learned  commissioners 
I)laying  the  passive  part  in  an  '  act  of  faith,'  we  must  look  at  one 
more  sentence  in  the  famous  Eeport. 

The  constitutions  of  the  archbishops,  from  Stephen  Langton  down- 
wards, and  the  canons  passed  inlegatine  councils  under  Otho  and  Ottobon, 
ratified  by  the  national  church  under  Archbishop  Peckham,  were  finally 
received  as  the  texts  of  English  church  law,  under  the  hands  of  the 
commentators,  John  of  Ayton  and  William  Lyndwood.  These  commen- 
tators introduced  into  their  notes  large  extracts  from  and  references  to 
both  the  canon  and  civil  law  of  Eome,  but  these  were  not  a  part  of  the 
authoritative  jurisprudence.^^'' 

That  this  may  be  true  of  what  happened  '  finally  '  is  very  possible, 
for  the  world  did  not  come  to  an  end  at  the  Keformation.  Nor  can 
any  one  dispute  that  the  legatine  and  provincial  constitutions  were 
the  most  important  'texts  of  English  church  law,' if  by  English 
church  law  be  meant  that  part  of  the  law  administered  in  the 
English  church  courts  which  was  merely  English.  Nor,  again,  is 
any  statutory  authority  to  be  attributed  to  the  notes  of  our  two 
glossators;  they  are  but  the  notes  of  learned  men.  Lastly,  I 
believe  that  they  would  have  been  quite  content  to  put  the  civil  law 
of  Eome,  the  law  of  Justinian's  books,  on  a  pretty  low  level.  Lynd- 
wood advises  the  young  canonist  to  study  only  such  portions  of  the 
ills  civile  as  are  referred  to  in  the  gloss  on  the  canon  law;  ^^'^  and 
John  of  Ayton  lays  down  what  seems  to  have  been  the  orthodox 
doctrine  w'hen  he  says  that  a  lex  imperialis  which  favours  the 
church  is  to  be  received,  unless  it  has  been  rejected  by  the  apostolic 
see,  while  a  lex  imperialis  which  makes  against  the  church  is  to  be 
rejected,  unless  the  apostolic  see  has  approved  it.'°^  But,  for  all  this, 
the  contrast  between  the  royal  commissioners  and  Lyndwood  is 
startling.  The  last  is  put  first  and  the  first  last;  the  inferior 
prelate  takes  the  place  of  the  pope.  In  Lyndwood's  view  the  decre- 
tals are  not  merely  '  a  part  of  the  authoritative  jurisprudence,'  but 
its  supremely  authoritative  part.  Next  in  order  of  rank  stand  the 
legatine  constitutions.  To  the  third  place  we  admit  the  provincial 
constitutions,  provided  that  they  do  not  contravene  the  laws 
enacted  by  popes  or  legates  a  latere.  If  Lyndwood  had  supposed 
that  the  Provincialo  would  serve  as  a  manual  for  those  who  had 

'"•  See  the  test  applied  to  Eicliard  Wyche,  Fasciculi  Zizanior urn,  504.  As  to  his 
trial,  see  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  1883,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

'*^  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  1883,  vol.  i.  p.  xviii. 

'»''  Lyndwood,  p.  70,  gl.  ad  v.  et  civile  :  '  Puto  quod  sufficit  quod  talis  audivcrit 
ius  civile  secundum  remissiones  quae  ponuntur  in  glossa  iuris  canonici,  et  sine  quibus 
iura  canonica,  praesertira  in  iudicialibus,  non  possunt  bene  intelligi  nee  sciri.' 

'"'  Joh.  de  Athon,  pp.  76-7. 
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inverted  this  natural  order,  he  would  have  said — so  it  seems  to  me — 
that  the  end  not  merely  of  all  sound  theology  but  of  all  rational 
jurisprudence  was  at  hand,  and  sooner  than  take  an  unwilling  part 
in  the  impending  catastrophe  he  would  have  burnt  his  book. 

Those,  therefore,  who  maintain  that  the  English  ecclesiastical 
courts  held  themselves  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  laws  that  were 
found  in  corpore  Decretoriim  et  Decretalium,^^^  should  be  prepared 
to  treat  Lyndwood's  book  as  an  exception,  an  aberration ;  for  what 
we  find  there  is  a  stark  papalism,  which  leaves  little  enough  room 
for  local  custom,  and  absolutely  no  room  for  any  liberties  of  the 
Anglican  church  which  can  be  upheld  against  the  law-giving  power 
of  the  pope.  Now  we  must  not  judge  a  school  by  a  single  book, 
even  though  it  be  almost  the  only  book  that  the  school  produces, 
and  we  must  not  judge  a  long  age  by  one  critical  moment.  The 
extremest  of  Lyndwood's  opinions  may  perhaps  have  been  shared 
by  few.  We  may  believe  that  in  1430  there  were  many  Englishmen, 
and  some  English  canonists,  who  would  openly  and  as  a  matter  of 
principle  have  taken  the  part  of  a  general  council  against  a  pope. 
Also  it  may  be  true  that,  owing  to  one  cause  and  another,  the  time 
at  which  Lyndwood  wTote  was  the  time  of  all  times  at  which 
orthodox  Englishmen  were  papally  minded.  A  discussion  of  these 
matters  might  take  us  far  afield,  and  would,  so  I  think,  be  irrele- 
vant in  the  present  context.  Let  us  lay  very  little  stress  upon 
anything  in  Lyndwood's  book  that  bears  on  the  great  open 
question  of  his  day.  About  such  a  question  a  man's  opinion, 
a  nation's  opinion,  will  be  determined  by  multifarious  forces  and,  it 
may  be,  by  motives  that  are  none  the  less  urgent  because  they 
are  not  avowed — by  international  jealousies,  party  struggles,  court 
intrigues. ^^^  Also  we  may  remember  that  in  the  fifteenth  century 
a  lawyer  might  prostrate  himself  before  tho  papal  omnipotence  and 
yet  mean  but  little  by  the  more  extravagant  of  his  phrases.  The 
less  the  popes  could  do  in  the  world  of  fact,  the  larger  were  the 
powers  that  might  be  safely  attributed  to  them  by  theorists  wh  ) 
were  in  search  of  that  juristic  desideratum,  an  all-competent 
sovereign.  Our  canonists  obtain  an  intellectual  luxury  at  a  cheap 
rate  when  they  place  the  plenitmlo  iwtestatis  in  a  pope  whose  bulls, 
if  like  to  be  troublesome,  will  never  reach  their  hands,  but  will 
be  impounded  by  a  secular  power  for  whose  doings  they  are  not 
responsible.  But  what  we  ought  to  study  if  we  would  know  our 
ecclesiastical  courts,  is  the  method  and  scheme  of  Lyndwood's  book, 
more  especially  the  theory  that  it  applies  when  it  determines  the 

'"8  Lyndwood  uses  this  phrase  on  p.  147,  gl.  ad  \.]}rimltiis  amoveri. 

""'  Gascoigne    {Loci   e   Libro   Vcritaiitm,  p.   17)  charges  with  inconsistency  the 
bishops  who  supported  Chichele  in  his  resistance.     They  had  been  saying  that  ever 
pope  is  above  a  general  council;  then  they  turned  round  and  said  plainly  that 
general  council  is  above  the  pooe. 
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comparative  authority  of  provincial  constitutions  and  papal  decretals. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  we  ought  to  see  professional  tradition,  the 
tradition  of  the  court  over  which  Lyndwood  presides ;  for  questions 
as  to  the  relation  borne  to  each  other  by  the  various  sources  of  law 
must  be  frequently  taking  concrete  shapes  and  crying  aloud  for 
decision.  Of  course  it  is  just  possible  that  even  here  Lyndwood  is 
innovating,  that  he  is  attacking  the  general  opinion  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  turning  it  inside  out.  If  so,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  is 
accomplishing  his  revolutionary  design  in  a  marvellously  cool  and 
dispassionate  manner.  The  Provinciale  does  not  wear  the  air  of 
a  book  that  is  assailing  old  behefs  or  a  rooted  course  of  practice. 
Nothing  could  be  less  polemical.  It  seems  even  to  shirk  the  burning 
points  of  current  controversy.  Lyndwood  is  writing  an  elementary 
lawbook  for  beginners,  and  it  is  not  in  any  argumentative  disquisi- 
tions about  legislative  power  but  in  the  practical  solution  of  every- 
day problems  that  his  absolute  submission  to  the  ius  papale  becomes 
patent.  He  does  not  set  himself  to  demonstrate  in  solemn  form 
that  an  EngHsh  council  cannot  derogate  even  from  a  legatine 
constitution  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  enter  his  head  that  any  one  will 
dispute  so  self-evident  a  proposition. 

But  the  time  for  a  defence  of  Lyndwood's  legal  orthodoxy  will 
have  come  when  his  heterodoxy — that  is,  his  departure  from  an 
established  AngUcan  tradition — has  been  asserted.  In  the  mean- 
time I  cannot  but  think  that  his  work  casts  a  heavy  burden  of 
proof  upon  the  theory  which  would  paint  our  English  ecclesiastical 
courts  selecting  the  decretals  that  they  will  accept,  or  which  would 
ascribe  to  the  three  papal  lawbooks  '  great  authority '  indeed,  but 
no  statutory  force.  Has  that  burden  of  proof  ever  been  borne  ? 
Has  an  attempt  been  made  to  bear  it  ? 

F.  W.  Maitland, 
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Cromwell  and  Mazarin  in  1652 

rPHE  victory  won  by  Cromwell  at  Worcester  on  3  Sept.  1651 
\  freed  E n glan^Jton__internal  war .  The  warlike  spirit  en- 
gendered by  nine  years  of  combats  was  not  so  easily  laid  aside, 
and  the  policy  of  peace  which  was  the  '  crowning  mercy  '  of  the 
American  civil  war  found  few  advocates  amongst  the  statesmen  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  was  as  to  the 
enemy  to  be  chosen.  Some  were  for  pushing  the  material  interests 
of  England  and  for  contending  against  her  commercial  rival,  the 
Dutch  republic, —  first  by  such  legislation  as  the  Navigation  Act, 
passed  on.  18  Oct.  1651^  and  then,  if  necessary,  Jjy^  tlie_sword^ 
Others,  however,  ainongst  ^^llomJC'rom well  was  to  be  found,  though 
just  as  eag;er  to  ipcrease  the  trade  and  power  of  England  by  war, 
did  not  feel  comfortable  in  waging  it  n,p;nTnsTrn7protestIuTt  natrpiir 
lind  were  in  a  temper  to  find  spiritual  relief  if  the  extension  of 
commerce  and  the  growth  of  national  power  could  in  some  way  be 
connected  with  assistance  to  distressed  protestants. 

In  the  autumn  of  1651  the  last  period  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde 
was  opened  by  Conde's  revolt,  and  under  him  Bordeaux  became  a 
centre  of  resistance  to  the  French  government,  which,  though 
Mazarin  was  in  exile,  was  still  guided  by  his  counsels.  As,  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  England  had  been  virtually 
engaged  in  a  maritime  war  with  France,  and  prizes  had  been 
taken  freely  on  both  sides,  Conde's  first  thought,  after  calhng  for 
the  aid  of  Spain,  was  to  despatch  an  agent  to  England.  About 
the  beginning  of  October  that  agent,  the  chevalier  de  la  Eiviere,  had 
an  interview  with  Cromwell,  asking  for  100,000/.  and  an  army  of 
6,000  foot  and  2,000  horse.  Cromwell  sarcastically  replied  that  if 
Conde  would  engage  to  reduce  France  into  the  state  in  Avhich 
England  then  was  he  would  come  in  person  to  his  help  with 
40,000  foot  and  12,000  horse.  La  Eiviere,  knowing  well  that 
France  was  not  likely  to  be  transformed  into  a  protestant  republic, 
took  the  answer  for  a  refusal  and  returned  to  his  master.' 

On  16  Oct.  a  certain  Conan,  an  emissary  from  Eochelle, 
then  in  arms  against  the  French  government,  waited  on  Cromwell. 

'  Morosini  to  the  doge,  ?-^  Oct.,  Venetian  Transcripts  E.O. 
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To  fight  for  Conde  wal  one  thing.  To  fight  for  the  French 
protestants  was  another.  When,  therefore,  Conan  offered  to  admit 
an  EngUsh  garrison  into  Eochelle,  Cromwell  took  the  request  for 
help  more  seriously.  He  called  for  a  map  of  France,  pored  over  it 
for  some  time,  and  seemed  favourably  impressed.  The  question 
ultimately  came  before  the  council  of  state.^  Sexby,  who  in  1647 
had  been  one  of  the  foremost  amongst  the  agitators,  had  subse- 
quently risen  to  a  colonelcy,  and  had  recently  been  cashiered,  was 
now  sent  to  the  south  of  France  to  make  secret  inquiries  as  to  the 
condition ,  and  desires  of  the  French  protestants.  The  archduke 
Leopold's  government  at  Brussels  took  up  Conde's  part,  and  at  its 
instigation  Cardenas,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  proposed 
that  an  English  force  should  recover  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines  for 
Spain,  on  condition  that  Calais  should  be.  conquered  and  given  up 
to  England.-^  The  negotiation  dragged  on  for  some  years,  but  the 
treaty  asked  for  by  Cardenas  was  never  concluded. 

The  proposal  made  by  the  archduke  was  founded  on  his  know- 
ledge that  an  ofler  to  surrender  Dunkirk  to  England  had  already 
been  made  by  the  French.  In  the  campaign  of  1651  the  Spaniards 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  distractions  in  France  to  advance  their 
posts  round  Dunkirk,  and  had  proceeded  in  September  to  block  up 
the  place.  The  French  government  was  unable  to  send  help,  and 
the  governor,  Estrades,  found  that  his  provisions  would  not  hold 
out  beyond  January.  Under  these  circumstances  a  negotiation 
was  opened  by  the  French  at  the  Hague  for  a  cession  of  Dunkirk  to 
the  Dutch,  a  negotiation  which  broke  down  in  consequence  of  the 
protests  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
provincial  states  of  Holland  to  plunge  into  an  unnecessary  war."* 
The  existence  of  this  negotiation  was  known  in  England  at  least 
as  early  as  the  second  week  in  December.  Moreover,  this  offer 
to  the  Dutch  had,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  been  preceded 
by  one  made  to  the  English  government  to  admit  an  English 
garrison  into  the  place,  probably,  by  the  governor  of  the  fortress, 
though,  it  would  seem,  not  without  the  assent  of  the  French 
ministers. 

-  Conan  to  Biun,  ^JlJol'  "'  Cardenas  to  Philip  lY,  ^^^  Nov.,  Simancas  MSS. 

=*  Navarro  to  Cardenas,  ;^,  Jan.  1G52  ;  Cardenas  to  Philip  IV,  H^',  ibid. 

*  Aitzema,  Sakcn  van  Stad  en  Oorlogh,  iii.  G2(5.  No  date  is  here  given,  but  the 
negotiation  was  probably  opened  towards  the  end  of  November  or  early  in  December. 
It  must  have  been  known  in  England  some  time  before  II  Dec,  when  Salvctti  mentions 
it  in  his  despatch  (Add.  MS.  27902,  N,  fol.  28G).  Under  the  date  of  31  Dec.  the 
Perfect  Diurnal  reports  that  it  had  been  broken  off,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  The  negotiations  with  the  Dutch  had  at  least  been 
under  contemplation  before  ^.  Nov.,  at  which  date  Mazarin  wrote  to  Estrades  that  if 
the  place  could  not  be  kept  '  il  vaut  bien  mieux  en  traitter  avec  les  Hollandois  que 
de  laisser  retomber  cette  place  entre  les  mains  des  Espagnols  '  {Lettres  du  Cardinal 
MazariUy  iv.  518) 
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Let  us  now  see  on  what  basis  this  assertion  rests.  That  a 
negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk  to  England  sprang  up 
and  was  continued  for  some  months  is  well  known.  It  has 
been  mentioned  by  French  historians,  such  as  M.  Guizot  and 
M.  Cheruel,  and  documents  relating  to  it  have  been  quoted  by 
them  or  printed  in  extenso.  In  1877  the  evidence  at  that  time 
available  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Jaroslav  Goll  in  the  Revue 
Historique  (iv.  315-321)  so  far  as  it  bore  on  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  *  Ambassades  et  Negociations  de  M.  le  Comte 
d'Estrades,'  &c.  (Amsterdam,  1718),  with  which  he  was  principally 
concerned.  That  the  two  letters  in  that  collection  relating  to  the 
negotiations  were  not  written  as  they  stand  admits  of  no  doubt.  The 
only  question  is  whether  they  are  founded  on  genuine  information. 

Je  ne  saurais  meme  aujourd'hui  [writes  Dr.  Goll]  considerer  la  question 
comme  resolue.  La  solution  serait  peut-etre  fournie  par  de  nouvelles 
reclierches  dans  les  archives. 

The  inquiry  had  not  progressed  further  when  Mr.  Firth  brought 
before  my  notice  certain  documents  bearing  on  the  negotiation  from 
Dunkirk,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,-^  and  which  he 
proposed  to  print  in  this  Eeview.  After  some  consideration, 
however,  it  appeared  better  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
combine  them  with  other  documents,  printed  and  unprinted,  on 
the  French  side,  and  it  is  at  his  wish  that  I  have  now  undertaken 
the  task.  I  must,  however,  warn  my  readers  that  though  something 
is  added  to  our  knowledge  there  is  much  which  must  still  be  left  to 
conjecture. 

In  the  letter  assigned  to  Estrades  as  printed  in  the  '  Ambassades  ' 
(p.  109)  the  alleged  writer  is  made  to  say  that  le  Protecteur  Crom- 
wel  m'a  envoye  M.  de  Fitiemes  son  Colonel  des  Gardes,'''  and  in 
the  undoubtedly  genuine  '  Kelation  do  la  Defense  de  Dunkerque,' 

«  Add.  MS.  32093. 

**  That  Fitzjames  was  not  colonel  of  Cromwell's  guard  is  certain,  if  only  because 
no  ofticer  of  the  rank  of  colonel  ever  commanded  it ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  the  name 
of  Fitzjames  in  any  of  the  lists  we  possess.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  two 
colonels  of  that  name.  On  1  May  1651  a  certain  Ring  stated  that  he  had  served  par- 
liament under  Colonel  Fitzjames  three  years  {Calendar  of  the  Committee  for  Com- 
pounding, p.  1993).  Three  years  would  be  about  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
first  levies  and  the  formation  of  the  New  Model,  and  this  Fitzjames  was  perhaps  em- 
ployed under  Essex  or  some  one  of  the  local  commanders  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war.     His  Christian  name  is  not  given. 

The  Christian  name  of  the  Fitzjames  employed  by  Cromwell  was  John,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  letter  printed  below  (pp.  482-3),  Now  in  1615  we  have  a  Captain  John 
Fitzjames,  a  royalist  whose  estate  at  Holnest,  in  Dorset,  was  sequestered  in  that  year 
(Hutchins,  Hist,  of  Dorset,  iv.  128).  This  man  may  very  well  have  subsequently  risen 
to  the  rank  of  colonel;  at  all  events  in  October  1655  Cromwell  charged  'one  Fitz- 
james '  with  being  an  active  participator  in  Gerard's  plot  {A  Declaration  of  His  High- 
ntss,  p.  17 ;  Brit.  Mus.  press  mark  E.  857,  3),  whereas  in  .1  Letter  from  a  True  and 
Lawful  Member  of  Parliament  (p.  25  ;  Brit.  Mus.  press  mark  E.  884,  2),  ascribed  to 
Hyde,  and  published  on  21  July  1656,  Fitzjames  is  referred  to  as  having  been  con- 
VOL.  XT. — NO.  XLIU,  I  I 
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published  byM.  Tamizey  de  Larroque/  Estrades,  after  detailing  the 
distressed  circumstances  of  the  fortress,  writes  that  le  quinziesme 
de  Janvier,  Cromwel  depecha  tin  colonel  de  son  armee  qu^il  affectionne 
fort  vers  le  sieur  d'Estrades,  pour  luy  proposer  d^achepter  Dan- 
querque.  Here  the  proposal  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  by 
Cromwell  on  ^^  Jan.  1652. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  statement  by  Whitelocke  in  the 
journal  of  his  Swedish  embassy. 

Piementelle  ^  was  free  in  his  discourse  about  Whitelocke's  treaty  and 
other  matters,  and  particularly  of  Dunkirk ;  and  Whitelocke  acquainted 
him  with  the  honourable  proceedings  of  the  English  when  the  town  was 
offered  to  be  delivered  to  them,  which  they  refused  to  accept  by  treachery ; 
and  Whitelocke  and  one  gentleman  more  ^  only  were  employed  by  Crom- 
well in  that  business,  and  all  of  it  passed  through  their  hands.  At  which 
relation  Piementelle  seemed  much  pleased,  and  largely  commended  the 
honour  and  justice  of  the  English  in  the  carriage  of  that  matter.^^ 

In  the  *  Memorials,'  again,  Whitelocke  tells  what  is  substantially 
the  same  story,  though  he  there  confuses  the  French  with  the 
Spanish  governor,  and  writes  of  Cromwell  as  if  he  were  already 
Protector  in  1652. 

I  having  been  formerly  employed  by  the  Protector,  together  with 
Mr.  Bond  and  no  other,  about  a  proposal  for  betraying  this  town  by  the 
then  Spanish  governor  of  it  unto  the  Protector  for  money,  which  the 
Protector  regarded  as  a  dishonourable  action,  some  overtures  were  made 
to  me  to  be  governor  of  the  place. ^^ 

Let  us  now  see  what  Fitzjames  himself  has  to  say  about  the 
matter. 

About  a  moneth  since,  the  Gouernour  of  Dunkerque  hauinge  written 
two  former  Ires  to  me  touchinge  y*'  rendition  of  y®  towne,  of  w*'^  Ires  he 

nected  with  the  treaty  for  Dunkirk.  *  You  speak,'  says  the  writer,  ostensibly  to  one  of 
the  lords  of  his  highness's  council,  '  of  one  Fitzjames,  who  went  from  hence  to  the 
late  king's  eldest  son,  then  at  Paris,  to  promote  some  design  of  assassination.  .  .  ,  For 
Fitzjames,!  hear  all  those  of  the  royal  party,  who  upon  the  publishing  this  declaration 
have  occasion  enough  to  speak  of  him,  say  that  they  always  looked  upon  him  as  a  spy 
of  yours,  and  not  of  their  party  ;  and  you  may  remember  when  you  and  I  were  walking 
in  James's  Park,  and  he  passing  by,  I  asked  you  who  he  was.  You  told  me  that  you 
hoped  by  means  of  that  gentleman  that  Dunkirk  would  be  shortly  put  into  your  hands, 
it  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and  that  he  was  newly  returned  from  thence, 
with  some  assurance  to  that  purpose.'  A  man  who  could  be  employed  by  Cromwell, 
and  afterwards  be  suspected  of  taking  part  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  him,  is  far  more 
likely  to  have  been  in  the  royal  than  in  the  parliamentary  service,  and  may  be  taken 
— at  least  till  further  evidence  appears — as  having  been  John  Fitzjames  of  Holnest.  • 
I  should  add  that  the  greater  part  of  the  information  in  this  note  is  derived  from  Mr. 
Firth. 

'  Collection  Meridionale,  in.  Paris  :  Bordeaux,  1872. 

^  The  Spanish  ambassador  in  Sweden. 

^  Denis  Bond,  as  appears  from  the  next  quotation. 

'"  Journal  of  the  SwedisJi  Embassy  (ed.  1855),  i.  361. 

"  Memorials  (ed.  1853),  iv.  333. 
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receauinge  noe  answeare  sent  a  third  Ire  by  one  Stephen  Rogers  of  Douer, 
^ch  irg  ^yag  taken  by  one  of  y®  Kinge  of  Spaynes  men  of  warr,  and  carried 
to  oastend,  as  y«  sayd  Rogers  informed  me  when  he  came  to  London, 
w^'^  was  assoone  as  he  was  discharged  and  arrived  at  Dover,  whoe  came 
accompanied  w"^  M*"  Tho.  D'alavel  merchant  and  M'*  Vincent  Delabarr 
merchant  to  my  lodginge,  at  w<=^  tyme  Delabarr  &  D'alaval  tould  me 
that  I  had  ruined  y®  Gouernour  of  Dunkerque  in  not  givinge  hym  an 
answeare  to  his  Ires,  and  Hkewise  that  they  had  spoken  w*^  M""  Bond  my 
Lord  Whitlocke  and  Herb.  Morley  (whoe  I  conceaue  to  be  Col:  Morley) 
&  that  they  disavowed  y®  hauinge  any  treaty  w"^  Monsieur  Distrades, 
touchinge  y''  towne  of  Dunkerque,  and  that  I  had  noe  other  instructions 
but  to  demand  prisoners.  And  if  I  had  proceeded  vpon  any  other  perti- 
culers  it  was  upon  my  owne  scoare  and  w*^out  order,  to  w'^'*  I  replyed  that 
it  was  true,  my  instructions  w<^'^  weare  written,  weare  to  noe  other  effect, 
but  my  verball  instructions  weare  to  other  purpose,  and  that  I  was  con- 
fident y®  persons  that  gaue  them  weare  of  such  honor  and  integrity  that 
I  should  be  iustefy'd  in  what  I  had  indeauored  for  y^'  service  of  y^  Comon- 
wealth,  whearevpon  the  merchants  tould  me  that  it  was  likely  I  might 
haue  occasion  to  goe  againe  into  ffrance,  and  if  soe  I  could  not  expect  but 
that  the  Gouernour  would  be  reveng'd  vpon  me  for  abusinge  hym  w*^  a 
p'tence  [pretence]  of  a  treaty  hauinge  noe  Comission'soe  that  I  am  likely 
to  suffer  for  my  good  intentions  &  service  to  y«  Comon  weal  tho 

lo:  FiTZIAMES. 

lo:  Griffith. '2 

The  date  of  this  statement  can  bs  approximately  traced.  On 
-.  Jan.  Colonel  Fitzjames  was  summoned  to  attend  the  comicil 
of  state  daily  on  some  informations  against  him,*^  and  on  6  Jan. 
Whitelocke  and  Bond  had  power  to  dispose  of  100/.  for  carrying 
on  a  service  of  importance.^^  The  paper  was,  therefore,  given  in 
on  the  /.  or  j^,  probably  on  the  former  day,  to  which  Fitzjames's 
mission  is  assigned  by  Estrades.  We  gather  further  that  about 
a  month  before  that  date— that  is  to  say,  about  ;].  Dec,  not  far 
from  the  time  when  the  transaction  with  the  Dutch  was  known  in 
England — Estrades  had  written  a  third  letter  to  Fitzjames,  having 
previously  sent  two  letters  touching  *the  rendition  of  Dunkirk.' 
This,  however,  had  not  been  the  first  step  in  the  matter.  Fitz- 
james had  previously  been  despatched  to  Dunkirk  to  treat  about 
prisoners. ^^  He  had,  however,  been  instructed  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any  public  authority  by  persons  of  *  honour  and  integrity  ' 
— of  whom  presumably  Cromwell  was  one — to  say  something  in 
the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  which   drew  from  Estrades 

'2  Add.  MS.  32093,  fol.  235.  Griffith  was  doubtless  the  Captain  Griffin  who 
resided  at  Dunkirk,  where  he  passed  as  discontented  with  tho  parh"ament  (Chcruel, 
MinisUre  da  Mazarin,  i.  G6,  note). 

'»  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1651-2,  p.  547. 

'«  Ibid.  p.  93. 

'^  This  would  be  to  treat  for  the  release  of  prisoners  taken  in  English  merchant 
ships  by  the  French. 
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his  letters  about  the  delivery  of  the  town.  When,  m  the  early  part 
of  January,  the  third  letter  of  Estrades  falls  into  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  councillors,  Fitzjames  is  summoned  before  the  council, 
with  the  result,  as  Estrades  informs  us,  that  he  is  sent  back  to 
Dunkirk  with  fresh  overtures. 

An  examination  of  the  dates  which  are  to  be  gathered  from 
Fitzjames's  narrative  appears  to  throw  back  the  first  message  of 
Cromwell  to  some  day  in  the  middle  or  later  part  of  November,  and 
it  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  counterstroke  to  the 
negotiation  with  the  Dutch  if  that  was  not  known  in  England  till  the 
second  week  in  December.  The  view  that  Cromwell's  overtures  pre- 
ceded the  offer  made  by  the  French  at  the  Hague  is  corroborated  by 
the  statement  in  a  letter  of  news  sent  to  Rome  by  the  papal  nuncio 
at  Brussels  on  ^^  April  1652,  which  is  amongst  the  papers  of  the 
Flemish  nunziatura  in  the  Vatican  archives. 

S'  intende  che  i  Francesi  habbiano  offerto  gia  al  parlamento  d'  Inghil- 
terra  le  piazze  di  Duncherca  e  Gravelinga  per  guadagnar  la  sua  amicitia 
e  ricever  alcuni  aiuti  di  gente  e  danari  contro  i  Principi  malcontenti  di 
Francia,  et  che  non  sendo  state  accettato  dagl'  Inglesi  per  non  perder 
r  amicitia  di  S.  M.  Catt'^*  habbiano  poi  trattato  di  vender  li  medesimG 
piazze  alle  state  d'  Olanda,  ma  che  n'e  anco  questo  gli  sia  riuscito  per 
gl'  uffitii  interposti  dall'  Amb^'^  all'  Aya. 

The  nuncio  was  a  personage  likely  to  be  well  informed  on  a 
matter  of  which  the  Brussels  government  had  cognisance,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  settled  that  the  English  negotiation 
had  precedence  in  point  of  time.  What  was  the  exact  nature  of 
Cromwell's  first  message  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  Whitelock,  even  if 
he  had  deceived  Pimentel,  had  no  interest  in  perpetrating  a  false- 
hood in  his  memorials.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
Cromwell,  as  Whitelocke  sa^'s,  did  not  favour  a  private  negotiation 
with  a  gOA^ernor  to  betray  his  trust,  but  intended  his  proposals  to 
be  presented  to  the  French  government.  If,  therefore,  Estrades 
wrote  mooting  a  proposed  surrender  in  his  own  name,  Cromwell 
may  well  have  left  the  letter  unansw^ered.  Of  course  it  does  not 
follow  that  Estrades  had  not  been  permitted  by  his  government  to 
carry  on  the  negotiation  in  his  own  name.  The  following  paper  will 
show  the  importance  which  some  at  least  were  inclined  to  attach 
to  the  possession  of  Dunkirk  : — 

The  Benefitt  to  bee  maed  of  the  Place, 
The  plases  that  present  give  contribution  will  bee  able  to  pae  the 
souldiers  that  shall  bee  necessaire  for  the  keeping  of  that  gareson. 

Ther  is  noe  convenienter  place  for  traed  in  Urope  by  reason  that  at  all 
tymes  any  shipe  mae  come  under  Mardick  without  daenger.  The  great 
conveniens  of  the  rivers  into  Flanders  Arto«yes  and  Henengowe  ^^  and  so 

"  Artois  and  Hainault, 
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/up  the  Mase  and  into  Germanie  without  being  more  behoulding  to  the 
I  Hollanders. 

/        The  fittest  place  in  Chrissendom  for  the  stapell  of  XHaatkJor  ther  you 
-'  will  have  that  great  benifitt  of  the  customs  wich  now  the  Hollanders  have 
of  that  commoedite. 

A  place  much  co vetted  for  fishing,  for  att  one  tyme  of  the  year  when 
all  the  herring  fishing  is  done  in  oather  plases,  att  a  certin  tyme  ther  is 
more  herring  to  bee  caught  in  the  very  haven  then  yett  att  any  tyme  ther 
haes  byn  peopull  enough  to  each  them. 

If  ther  mae  bee  a  tolleration  of  a  sinagoge  for  the  Jewes  they  will  give 
60,000  or  80,000  pound  for  that  freedom  :  it  will  bring  all  the  Portugall 
marchants  from  Amsterdam. 

If  the  Catollick  shall  have  freedom  of  consciens  and  liberty  to  goe  tc 
ther  naboring  plases  to  church,  it  will  bring  many  French  and  Duch 
marchant  dealers,  especialley  if  ther  be  a  prodistant  church  of  those  2 
nations  ordayned  in  the  towne. 

To  conclude  in  5  yeares  you  will  find  it  a  flurrishing  commonwealth  of 
it  selfe  and  I  belive  nott  much  inferior  to  Amsterdam  as  Amsterdam 
is  nowe. 

That  the  Hollanders  are  nowe  in  treaty  with  the  King  of  France  to 
exchange  Mastrick,  promising  the  King  assistans  boath  of  men  and 
schiping  in  this  warr  against  the  Prins  of  Condy  and  likewysse  a  graettuity 
of  50,000  pound  to  the  Governor  for  his  consent  and  disbursements,  by 
which  contrackt  the  Governor  shall  remayne  maester  of  his  estaet  in 
France  and  to  bee  re-establesed  to  hia  command  in  Holland. 

That  the  Governor  nottwithstanding  these  overtures  hath  ingagcd  his 
honnor  to  mee  nott  to  entertayne  any  oather  treaty  untill  his  Ex-^  refuse 
an  agreement. 


/ 


What  mae  in  Tijmc  yet  he  added  to  the  Place. 

That  befoer  the  surrender  the  Governor  strive  to  bring  ass  many 
villages  as  possible  liee  can  under  contribusion. 

That  the  Governor  attempt  the  surprisall  of  Bargensoynox  ''  wich  is 
some  2  English  mill  from  the  towne  it  mae  bee  easially  carried  in  a  night. 
That  is  a  very  fyne  towne  and  a  very  great  contribusion  and  jurisdiction 
belonging  to  it. 

Hee  haes  briiges  and  all  necessaire  matterialls  ready  for  to  surpriss  the 
plaese  ;  if  it  bee  well  aplyed  unto  him,  you  will  not  faile. 

Dunkirque  is  one  of  the  cheapest  plases  in  Chrissendome  for  the 
building  of  shipes  and  frigotts,  of  what  burden  someaver. 

In  the  King  of  Spaines  tyme  that  towne  had  some  50  frigotts  wich 
belonged  to  the  p^'ticullar  inhabitants  whom  [he]  maed  war  upon  the  Hol- 
lander and  did  more  pregeduce  to  that  staet  then  the  Army  by  land  could 
ever  doe. 

It  is  a  place  wher  very  good  and  store  of  seamen  are,  and  when  ther 
shall  bee  imployment  they  will  leave  Ostend  and  Zeland  to  be  ther. 
I      Ther  is  noe  squadron  of  schipes  kan  pass  the  Channell,  but  they  kan 
hiave  noettis  ^^  ther  and  in  the  Downes  liekwise  by  keeping  allwaes  a  small 
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frigotte  betwixt  the  Downed  and  Mardick  to  give  the  alarm,  so  that  they 
kan  taeke  any  advantaige  they  please  of  what  passes  that  wae.^^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  Cromwell's  reasons  for  neglecting  to 
answer  Estrades'  letters,  when  Fitzjames  returned  to  Dunkirk  it 
was  with  the  authority  not  merely  of  Cromwell,  but  of  Whitelocke 
and  Bond,  representing  the  council  of  state.  We  may  now  turn  to 
Estrades'  own  story,  as  told  in  the  *  Defense,'  though  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  siippressio  veri  in  his  omission  of  any  reference  to  the 
correspondence  in  the  latter  part  of  1651,  as  well  as  in  his  silence 
or  the  subsequent  continuation  of  the  negotiation. 

Fitzjames,  according  to  Estrades,  having  set  out  on  -  Jan. 
appeared  before  the  governor  of  Dunkirk,  where 

il  liiy  offroit  quinze  cent  mille  livres  payable  en  quel  lieu  qu'il  vou- 
droit,  qu'il  luy  asseureroit  trente  mille  hvres  tons  les  ans  en  Angleterre  et 
luy  promettroit  par  escrit  de  ne  faire  aucun  traite  avec  la  France  qu'il  n'y 
fust  comprins  et  a  touttes  les  conditions  qu'il  voudroit. 

Le  Sieur  d'Estrades  fit  appeler  le  Sieur  de  Vatermont  qui  commandoit 
les  dix  compagnies  des  gardes  qui  ettoient  dans  Dunquerque,  lui  dit  la 
proposition  de  Cromwel  et  ensuite  respondit  a  ce  colonel  de  dire  a  Crom- 
wel  que  la  place  estoit  au  Roy,  qu'il  n'avoit  pas  la  liberte  d'en  traiter  sans 
le  consentement  de  Sa  Mageste,  et  quant  aux  offres  qu'il  luy  faisoit  d'argent 
et  de  revenus  en  Angleterre,  il  avoit  vescu  jusques  a  present  en  sorte  de 
preferer  son  honneur  a  tous  les  biens  du  monde  et  qu'il  tiendroit  la  mesme 
maxime. 

:-  Jje  dit  Colonel  ayant  S9eu  la  response  du  Sieur  d'Estrades,  luy  proposa 
de  la  part  de  Cromwel  d'en  traiter  avec  le  Eoy  pour  le  prix  de  quinze  cent 
mille  livres  et  vouloir  bien  une  amitie  estroite  avec  M.  le  Cardinal  et 
renouveller  I'alliance  avec  la  France.  [Comme]  les  Espagnols  trouveroient 
a  redire  a  ce  traite,  il  viendroit  avec  dix  mille  hommes  de  pied  et  cent 
vaisseaux  pour  lenr  faire  la  guerre  pourveu  que  le  Eoy  luy  promis  de  I'as- 
sister  dc  trois  mille  chevaux  pour  Gravelines.  II  trouva  ceste  proposition 
avantageuse  et  promit  au  Colonel  d'envoyer  un  courier  expres  au  Roy  sur 
ce  sujet,  et  luy  donner  avis  de  la  response.  II  depecha  a  la  cour  le  sieur 
Delas,  marechal  de  camp  et  major  de  Dunquerque.  II  trouva  le  Roy  au 
siege  d'Angers.  II  proposa  I'affaire  a  M.  le  Cardinal,  lequel  la  proposa 
au  Conseil.^'^ 

As  Estrades  had  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  himself,  we  need 
not  take  his  violent  indignation  too  seriously.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  Fitzjames,  now  that  the  affair  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  council,  may  have  been  instructed  to  ask  first  if 
Estrades  were  ready  to  go  on  with  what  seems  to  have  been  his 
own  proposal  that  he  should  sell  the  place  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
failing  that  to  suggest  a  negotiation  with  the  French  government. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  whole  scene  as  related  was 

'«  Add.  MS.  32093,  fol.  291.  Possibly  this  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Griffith,  who 
lived  at  Dunkirk.  20  D^j-gnse  de  Dunquerque,  pp.  35-37. 
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an  imaginary  one,  got  up  to  conceal  the  previous  history  of  the 
negotiation,  which  the  writer  had  every  reason  to  keep  in  the  dark. 

We  have  now  to  consider  two  diverging  accounts  of  the  time  at 
which  De  Las  delivered  his  communication  of  Fitzjames's  latest 
proposals  to  Mazarin.  According  to  the  *  Defense,'  as  we  have 
seen,  he  did  not  find  Mazarin  till  after  the  siege  of  Angers 
had  begun — that  is  to  say,  not  till  after  ^^-^  According  to  the 
spurious  letter  in  the  *  Ambassades,'  which  only  acquires  importance 
by  being  corroborated  for  the  most  part  by  an  account  in  the 
'  Memoirs  of  Louis  XIV,'  ^i  De  Las  found  Mazarin  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Poitiers — that  is  to  say,  soon  after  JJ  Jan.^^ — where 
Mazarin  advocated  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain  with  the  English, 
but  w^as  opposed  by  Chateauneuf,  who  carried  the  queen  and 
council  with  him.  As  Chateauneuf  is  known  to  have  been  at  the 
time  engaged  in  a  political  struggle  with  Mazarin,  and  to  have 
been  so  signally  defeated  that  he  left  the  court  in  disgrace,  this 
alleged  victory  of  his  is  not  very  probable  in  itself,  and  may,  in- 
deed, be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  pure  fiction,  as  Morosini,  the 
Venetian  ambassador  in  France,  tells  us  that  Mazarin  did  not 
attend  the  council  for  at  least  three  days  after  his  arrival,  and  that 
before  the  end  of  that  time  Chateauneuf  had  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion. The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  dates.  We  are  asked  to  believe 
that  De  Las,  who  can  hardly  have  started  from  Dunkirk  after 
il  Jan.  at  the  very  latest,  did  not  reach  Mazarin  till  J:  Jan.  ac- 
cording to  one  account  and  till  f-;I|";  according  to  the  other. 

A  mere  chance  expression  of  Choqueux,^^  an  unavowed  agent  of  ;.y 

2'  Memoires  de  Louis  XIV  (ed.  Dreyss,  ii.  557).  This  part  of  the  Memoires,  as  M. 
Dreyss  has  shown,  was  never  put  into  its  final  shape,  and  was  written  about  twenty 
years  after  the  events  with  which  we  are  concerned.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
PelHsson,  who  drew  up  this  account  in  the  king's  name,  and  the  author  of  the  spurious 
letter  had  some  common  document  before  them.  ThatPellisson  had  no  special  know- 
ledge of  his  own  is  shown  by  the  absurd  sentence  which  concludes  his  statement  : 
'  Cromwell  ayant  re^u  cette  response,'  i.e.  the  refusal  of  Mazarin  to  treat  about  Dunkirk, 
'  signa  le  meme  jour  un  traite  avec  les  Espagnols,  leur  fournit  dix  milles  hommes  et 
vingt  mille  hommes  et  vingt-cinq  vaisseaux  pour  le  siege  de  Gravelines  et  de  Dunkerque, 
qui  par  ce  moyen  furent  prises  sur  moi  en  la  meme  annee.'  This,  however,  appears 
to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  statement  which  appears  in  the  Di^fensc,  p.  38  :  '  Des 
que  Gromwel  eust  la  response  il  traita  avec  les  Espagnols  et  promit  de  les  assister 
d'hommes  et  de  vaisseaux  pour  le  siege  de  Gravelines  et  de  Dunquerque.'  The  Defense 
itself,  however,  being  still  unpublished,  is  not  likely  to  have  come  under  Pellisson's 
eye. 

--  The  truth  which  underlies  the  exaggerated  language  of  the  D('fense  will  be  seen 
later  on.  The  date  of  Mazarin's  arrival  at  Poitiers,  on  which  there  is  some  discrepancy 
in  the  French  authorities,  is  shown  by  the  Venetian  ambassador's  despatch  to  have 
been  as  given  above. 

-^  M.  Ch6ruel  {Mlnisterc  de  Mazarin,  i.  G3,  note  1)  calls  him  Gentillot,  on  the 
strength  of  his  name  written  on  the  report.  The  letter  from  Gentillot  to  Louis  XIV 
printed  below,  at  pp.  489-491,  shows  that  he  was  not  in  England  in  January  or  February 
1652.  Brienne's  statement  that  the  writer  was  Choqueux  may,  I  think,  be  accepted 
(Memoires  ^e  Bricnnc,  Coll.  Michaud  et  Poujoulat,  3""^  serie,  iii.  138). 
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the  French  Government  in  England,  enables  us  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, at  least  with  a  considerable  amount  of  probability.  This 
agent  says  that  Barriere,  Conde's  emissary,  arrived  in  England  le 
meme  jour  qiiejejis  partir  d'Estrades  de  cette  ville,^^  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  the  exact  day  of  Barriere's  arrival,  but  it  is 
mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by  a  Colonel  Mortimer  to  Mazarin 
on  ]^  Jan.2^  With  this  knowledge  before  us,  the  dates  will  be 
found  to  agree  reasonably.  Granted  that  Fitzjames  started  on 
^^  Jan.,  and  we  have  time  for  a  visit  of  Estrades  to  England  about 
JJ  Jan.,  and  for  a  mission  of  De  Las  to  Mazarin  arriving  either  on 
^J.  Jan.  or  some  few  days  later.  We  have  only  to  account  for  the 
days  between  ^^  Jan.,  when  Fitzjames's  visit  to  Estrades  took  place 
at  latest,  and  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  England.  Is  it  not  safe  to 
conjecture  that  the  interval  was  filled  up  by  a  message  to  Mazarin 
which  reached  him  on  his  journey  to  Poitiers  ?  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  governor  of  a  fortress  pressed  by  the 
enemy  would  go  off  to  a  foreign  country  without  distinct  orders, 
and  indeed  the  language  of  Choqueux — je  fis  partir — shows  that 
the  visit  of  Estrades  was  official,  and  acknowledged  at  least  by  his 
own  government. 

After  this  we  need  concern  ourselves  little  with  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  account  given  by  Estrades  in  the  *  Defense  '  with  that 
which  is  the  foundation  aHke  of  the  letter  in  the  *  Ambassades  '  and 
of  the  statement  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  Louis  XIV.'  Estrades  had  no 
intention  of  telling  the  full  story,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  did 
not  always  conceal  it  in  the  same  way. 

What  were  Mazarin's  sentiments  at  this  time  must  therefore 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  On  L«  Dec.  he  had  written  strongly 
to  Estrades. 

On  m'a  mand^  que  les  Anglois  voudroient  bien  traicter  de  Dunkerque ; 
niais  je  vous  crois  trop  bon  Francois,  quelque  avantage  que  vous  y 
trouvassiez  pour  recevoir  une  semblable  proposition.^^^ 

Mazarin,  as  we  shall  see,  continued  for  some  time  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion,  but  his  readiness  to  give  way  would  doubtless  depend 
on   the   chance  of  an  understanding  between  England  and  Spain, 

2*  Bevue  Notivelle,  ix.  382.  25  Ibid  ix.  381. 

2«  Lettres  de  Mazarin,  iv.  57G.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  a  further  confirmation 
of  the  view  that  the  negotiation  with  the  EngUsh  preceded  that  with  the  Dutch. 
It  may  be  added,  as  will  be  seen  from  Gentillot's  letter  of  ^~.  Feb.,  printed  below 
(p.  489),  that  he  was  despatched  to  England  by  an  order  dated  JJ  Dec,  that  he  crossed 
the  next  day,  and  returned  shortly,  finding  no  credentials.  It  may  reasonably  be  con- 
jectured that  Gentillot  had  been  despatched  on  the  expectation  of  a  favourable  answer 
to  Estrades'  letters,  and  that  when  it  was  known  that  no  answer  had  been  given  his 
mission  was  perceived  to  be  useless.  One  may  also  suppose  that  the  court  knew  of 
the  negotiation  with  Estrades  some  days  before  Mazarin's  letter.  If  so,  the  sudden 
mission  of  Gentillot  is  intelligible. 
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and  still  more  on  the  chance  of  the  French  government  being  able 
to  relieve  the  place.  Estrades  at  least  brought  information  of 
Barriere's  arrival,^^  and  he  ma.y  have  brought  information  that 
Cromwell  was  showing  an  inclination  to  receive  him  favourably. 

It  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  mission  of  Estrades  that 
when  in  the  course  of  January  Cardenas  proposed  to  parliament 
his  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Calais,  he  on  -J^J^^;  received  an 
answer,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown  to  us,^^  but  which,  as  the 
negotiations  dropped  for  the  time,  can  hardly  have  been  encourag- 
ing. On  ^^  Feb.  Barriere,  who  was  now  supported  by  the  marquis 
of  Cugnac  on  behalf  of  the  insurgents  of  Bordeaux,  having  done 
his  best  to  win  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  to  his  side, 
an  influential  member  of  parliament,  who,  to  judge  by  his  language, 
can  have  been  no  other  than  Cromwell  himself,  spoke  of  them  as 
follows  to  Choqueux,  who  at  once  reported  the  conversation  to  the 
French  government. 

lis  viennent  pour  traiter  avec  nous  de  la  part  de  M.  le  Prince. 
Quoi !  pense-t-il  detruire  la  monarchie  ou  que  veut-il  faire  ?  II  faut  qu'il 
promette  de  donner  la  liberie  aux  huguenots  et  qu'il  nous  donne  un 
port  de  mer  considerable  pour  assurance  et  ainsi  d'autres  choses  devant 
qu'il  ait  un  de  nos  soldats.  Mais  nous  voyons  bien  que  M.  de  Cugnac  est 
venu  avec  plus  de  viande  en  la  bouche  que  non  pas  M.  Barriere,  ce  qu'il 
entendoit  du  parti  des  huguenots.^'-' 

These  words,  if  spoken  by  Cromwell,  are  enough  to  show  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proposals  of  Spain  and  the  French  allies  of 
Spain.  On  the  other  hand  the  message  brought  from  England  by 
Estrades  was  already  producing  its  effect  in  France,  as  appears 
from  the  following  letter,  written  on  ^^  Feb.  : — 

A  Paris  le  15  Feb.  1G52. 

Sire, — II  y  a  un  an  que  la  Rayne  me  fit  llionneur  &  la  Grace  de  me 
commander  de  men  aler  en  Angleterre  pour  y  negotier  selon  ses  ordres  les 
intantions  &  interets  de  voire  Majesie,  plusieurs  difficultez  sy  rancon- 
trerent  que  je  fis  savoir  par  Monseiur  de  Brienne. 

^''  Revue  Noiivelle,  ix.  382. 

**•  Navarro  to  Cardenas,  JJ  Jan. ;  Cardenas  to  Philip  IV,  ".  Feb.,  Simancas  MSS. 

^^  Choqueux  to  Brienne,  Revue  Nouvelle,  iv.  38,').  From  letters  written  from  Lon- 
don on  fp^j  in  the  Brienne  collection  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  MS.  4551,  fol. 
101)  it  appears  that  Cugnac  paid  his  first  visi  to  Crom\Yell  on  .^'^  Jan.  '  J'ai  veu,'  the 
writer  adds,  'chez  le  Secretaire  d'estat,  expedier  des  ordres  pour  les  oHissiers  de 
I'admiraute ;  leur  enjoignant  de  faire  preparer  pour  fournir  en  dans  quinzaine  les 
canons  &  armes,  amunitions,  &  vituailles  necessaires  a  larmament  de  25  vesseaux  & 
pareillement  ausy  les  autres  ordres  pour  ladmiral  Blaicke,  quy  les  doit  commander, 
luy  enjoignant  de  faire  assambler  dedans  ledit  tamps  un  nombre  sufisant  de  soldats 
&  matellots,  &  que  du  tout  il  en  est  a  Gonferer  avec  les  offissiers  de  ladite  Admiraute 
&  ensemble  resoudre  des  vesseaux  &  offissiers  dont  il  faudra  compozer  cette  fiotte. 
La  commission  nest  encore  expedite.'  Evidently  the  council  of  state  was  in  a  state  of 
expectation  of  a  favourable  answer  to  the  last  message  by  Fitzjames. 
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du  depuis  &  au  mois  de  decembre  dernier  je  receus  les  commande- 
mants  de  vostre  Majeste  de  passer  en  Angleterre,  je  receus  lordre  le  21®, 
je  partis  le  22^  dans  le  mesme  temps  que  les  Ambassadeurs  des  provinces 
unyes,  &  celuy  de  Suede  passoyent.^*^  Esperant  que  je  pourrois  me  preva- 
loir  de  touttes  les  circonstances  de  leurs  afayres  pour  le  bien  &  utilitte  des 
chosses  quy  regardent  vostre  Majeste  en  particulier,  Mais  nayant  trouve 
aucun  acte  de  la  part  de  vostre  Majeste  pour  y  paroistre  en  publicqjenozay 
pas  y  demurer  long  temps  pour  de  bonnes  considerations,  je  passay  a 
Calays  pour  y  atandre  les  Commandemants  de  vostre  Majeste,  cepandant 
je  nay  pas  laisse  dagir  de  tout  mon  posible  par  mes  Amis  dans  les  chosses 
que  jay  creu  Conformes  aux  volontez  et  interets  de  vostre  Majeste,  et  de 
resmontrer  A  ceux  quy  ont  en  respectueuse  Consideration  laliance  et 
bienveuillance  de  vostre  Majeste  les  advantages  qu'il  y  A  pour  le  bien 
commun  de  la  Nation  Angloise. 

Ce  Gouvernement  est  divise  en  trois  factions  lune  quils  Apellent  les 
j  Levelars  ou  Esgualiseurs  dont  le  chef  est  un  homme  de  Calite 
'  nomme  Liberton,^^  &  est  la  plus  puissante  dans  la  milice.  La  Segonde  de 
Vaen,  &  est  puissante  dans  le  parlemant  la  troisiesme  de  Cromwel  &  no  ^^  pas 
le  plus  de  Credit,  Liberton  veut  aveq  touts  les]Autres  une  Guerre  estrangere, 
mais  il  layme  mieux  contra  lespagne  que  contre  vostre  Majeste,  Vaen 
veut  contre  vostre  Majeste,^^  Cromwel  ne  sen  soucye  pas,  touts  sont 
dacorde  en  ce  quy  est  de  Conserver  le  Gouvernemant  qu'ils  ont  estably, 
Liberton  pasionne  la  Guerre  contre  lespagne  et  contre  les  provinces  unyes 
afin  de  ruyner  le  trafiq  de  lun  et  conquester  les  indes  sur  I'autre. 

Lescosse  est  toutte  humyliee  saufles  Montagnes  du  Nordtquy  sont  de 
peu  dimportance,  &  mesme  desperance,  &  qui  Aussy  saccorderont,  lir- 
lande  est  aussy  sans  resource. 

Soit  a  dessain,  ou  par  hazarde  un  Gentilhomme  Angloys  de  la  faction 
des  Esgualiseurs,  puissant  en  credit  &  en  aliance  se  disant  Envoye  par  la 
Eepublique  en  ytalye,  ma  trouve  &  acoste,  &  apres  plus''^  Conferances  ce 
Gentilhomme  ma  diet  que  sy  vostre  Majeste  veut  remettre  aux  Angloys 
Dunquerque  qu'il  croit  que  les  Angloys  suivront  touts  les  interets  de  vostre 
Majeste,  je  luyay  randula  chosse  faisable  pour  deux  raysons,  lune  pourne 
rebutter  pas  la  negotiation  laquelle  se  trouveroit  dans  un  tel  rancontre  par 
un  anvoye  de  ces  peuples  apres  avoir  este  tant  dificilles  aveq  les  Autres, 
&  mesme  aveq  vostre  Majeste,  la  segonde  afin  de  luy  donner  Matiere 
descrire,  &  a  son  party  de  ne  conclurre  pas  le  trette  dEspagne,  il  a  faint 
de  prandre  sy  a  Coeur  &  a  plaisir  cette  negotiation  quil  madict  quil  demu- 
reroiticy  Expres  pour  atandre  responce  sur  sa  despeche  par  laquelle  il  pre- 
tant  dans  dix  jours  a  prandre  du  conseil  destat  les  veritables  sentiments, 
quil  esperoit  que  le  trette  aveq  lespagne  ne  seroit  pas  encore  fait  Et 
que  sa  despeche  lanpecheroit  sy  il  ne  lestoit,  il  auroit  desire  que  je  fusse 
ale  moymesme  pour  contribuer  a  la  bonne  disposition  de  vostre  Majeste 
Mais  jay  creu  que  je  serveroys  davantage  vostre  Majeste  en  demurant  icy 
pour  menager  sa  belle  disposition  a  la  Credulitte,  ou  pour  en  examiner  la 
veritte,  et  pour  languager  sans  empressement  a  une  segonde  depeche  il 

^^  Gentillot  had  been  employed  for  some  months  at  the  Hague,  as  appears  from 
his  letters  in  the  volume  from  which  this  one  is  taken, 
*•  Lilburne.  32  j^q^^ 

^^  Vane's  conversation  with  De  Betz  {M^moires,  &c.)  supports  this  view. 
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croit  quil  aura  ordre  du  Conseil  destat  pour  entandre  plus  a  plaire  de 
vostre  Majeste,  ou  de  ces  Ministres  ce  qui  pourra  servir  a  cette  proposi- 
tion, ou  a  quelquautre  cest  un  Gentilhomme  quy  a  de  lesprit  &  de  lestime 
parmy  sa  nation,  et  tesmougne  beaucoup  dafection  pour  vostre  Majeste. 
II  se  nomme  Viliers,'Il  est  fort  conneu  dun  domestique  de  vostre  Majesty 
nomme  bosch,  ou  bosq. 

Maintenant  sy  ce  Gentilhomme  dispoze  des  afayres  a  quelque  acomode- 
ment  vostre  Majeste  aura  ocasion  de  considerer  par  sa  prudance  sy  vostre 
Majeste  doit  tretter  aveq  les  Angloys,  lors  que  touts  les  princes  d^ 
Iheurope  tretent  aveq  eux. 

Sy  il  est  Meilleur  de  pousser  les  Anglois  contre  les  Espagnols  & 
contre  vos  peuples  desesperez,  que  datandre  quyceux  les  poussent  &  les 
apellent  Contre  vostre  majeste  Sy  il  est  meilleur  que  les  Espagnols 
reprenent  dunquerque  sans  que  vostre  Majeste  En  retire  quelque  utilite  et 
Mesme  aveq  quelque  sorte  de  honte,  que  de  la  donner  aux  Anglois  pour 
les  avoir  pour  Amis,  pour  forcer  les  Espagnols  a  un  acomodemant,  et 
pour  leurs  payer  les  pretantions  de  leurs  perte  des  navires.  II  ma 
souvant  diet  que  la  republique  craindra  dentrer  en  guerre,  conjonte- 
ment-  aveq  vostre  Majeste  parceque  le  roy  despagne  ne  pouroit  pas 
durer  long  temps  en  Flandres,  ny  au  paysbas,  a  cela  je  luy  ay  diet 
deux  chosses  lune  que  cette  Mesfiance  seroit  liostee  en  posant  des  limittes 
aux  conquestes,  ou  en  faysant  un  partage.  II  ma  diet  quil  croyoit  que  la 
Republique  se  contanteroit  de  ces  ofifres,  Et  quelle  entandroit  volontiers 
a  un  partage  des  dix  sept  provinces  ces  propositions  me  semblent 
des  fortes  fantasyes,  et  quy  manquent  beaucoup  dorgeuil  neantmoints 
elles  laisent  belle  matiere  sy  le  Conseil  destat  en  estoit  ausy  trouble  & 
obscurcy.  A  vostre  Majeste  de  tourner  touttes  leurs  vanitte  &  ambition  a  de 
belles  utilittez. 

Sire  voyla  ce  que  jay  creu  devoir  fere  savoir  a  vostre  Majeste,  tres 
Marry  que  je  naye  de  plus  utilles  ocasions  pour  le  service  de  vostre 
Majeste,  je  suplie  le  bondieu  de  benir  vostre  Majeste  de  touttes  les  Graces 
de  son  Sainct  exprit,  pour  Estre  plainemant  Enseigne  a  Conduyre  vostre 
peuple  En  toutte  justice  Et  Sapiance,  Et  que  je  puisse  auprix  de  Mavye 
dignement  Meritter  La  Grace  destre  cogneu  pour  Estre 

Sire 
de  vostre  Majeste  le  tres  humble,  tres  Obeyissant  &  tres  fidelle 
sujet  &  servitteur  Gentillot.-^^ 

To  this  may  be  added  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  on  J|  Feb. 
by  Gentillot  to  his  patron  Servien  : 

Monsieur,  comme  je  ne  songeois  plus  aux  afayres  d'Angleterre,  je 
receus  ordre  du  Roy  par  M.  de  Brienne  d'y  passer  en  toutte  diligence,  et 
que  j'y  trouveroys  tout  ce  quy  seroit  de  besoin  pour  ynegotier  publiquement. 
J'y  passay  ;  je  n'y  trouvay  rien  :  je  n'ozey  pas  m'y  montrer  de  peur  d'un 
segond  rebut :  je  me  retiray  a  Calays,  et  dela  icy.  Par  hazard  ou  expres  un 
homme  de  calitte,  quy  a  credit  parmy  Tarmee  et  le  parlament  d'Angleterre 
m'a  acoste,  et  apres  avoir  tesmoigne  par  plusieurs  conferances  estre  induict 

»*  Harl.  MS.  4551,  fol.  105. 
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de  mes  raysons,  il  m'a  tesmoigne  qu'il  serait  bien  ayze  de  fayre  savoir  au 
Conseil  d'estats  les  chosses  que  je  luy  disois,  et  que  de  ma  part  je 
voulusse  aussy  fayre  scavoir  au  Roy  et  les  ministres  que  sy  Sa  Maj^^ 
este,^-^  peut  s'acomoder  de  Dunquerque  aveq  les  Anglois  et  fayre  cas  de 
,'  leurs  aliance,  qu'il  croit  que  la  plus  forte  partye  du  Regime  et  de  I'arm^e 
f  y  consentira  aveq  joye,  et  renoncer  a  touttes  aliances  d'Espagne,  qu'il 
avoit  ordre  de  passer  en  Ytalie  mais  que  jeugeant  cette  negotiation  plus 
utille,  plus  a  son  gre,  que  nuUe  outre,  qu'il  sejourneroit  icy  expres  pour 
voir  sy  Ton  pouvoit  la  mettre  en  bon  chemin  et  bonne  fin  :  il  passa  aussy 
k  beaucoup  d'autres  propositions  fort  extraordinayres  et  visionnaires  a 
mon  gre,  non  ce  dit-il  au  sien,  comme  sy  le  Roy  voudrait  entrer  dans  un 
partage  des  vi  ^^*  provinces  au  cas  que  leurs  republique  sy  disposat.  Je 
ne  say  pas  que  dire  que  croyre  de  ce  Gentilhomme  mais  j  'ay  creu  en 
devoir  donner  advis  au  Roy ;  comme  jay  fait  et  a  S.  E.  Le  Gentilhome 
m'a  voulu  persuader  avoir  des  commissions  en  Italye,  mais  je  croys  qu'il 
est  icy  expres  ;  quoy  qu'il  en  soit,  je  conviendroy  toutte  ma  vye  de  vostre 
prudance  sur  le  fait  d'Angleterre,  car  sy  elle  avait  este  creue  asurement 
nous  serious  a  convert  de  leur  puissance,  et  il  n'auroit  pas  este  malayze 
de  la  porter  contre  I'Espagne,  quy  les  solicitte  fort  contre  la  France.  lis 
font  de  grands  preparatifs  de  terre  et  de  mer. 

Monsieur  j  'atands  responce  de  la  Cour  pour  fayre  quelque  responce  a 
ce  gentilhomme,  je  n'ay  rien  a  vous  mander  d'icy  sinon  que  le  peuple 
autant,  que  je  puis  jeuger,  ne  se  pousserait  dans  la  guerre  sy  il  n'y  est 
precipite  par  la  faction.  Gentillot.-^^ 

Gentillot's  timidity  in  leaving  England  hurriedly  in  December,  to 
which  he  here  refers,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  his  re- 
collection that  he  had  been  ordered  off  in  1651,  and  his  fear  that 
his  return  without  any  formal  commission  might  be  treated  as  a 
breach  of  the  order  of  the  council  of  state,  and  that  he  might  be 
severely  dealt  with  in  consequence.  It  is  from  the  first  of  these 
letters  that  we  learn  that  he  started  on  this  abortive  mission  on 
]^  Dec.  1651,  M.  Guizot  ^^  having  only  dated  it  generally  en  novemhre 
et  decemhre  1651.  The  gentleman  of  quality  named  Yilliers,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter,  was  certainly  Robert  Villiers, 
the  adulterine  son  of  Lady  Purbeck  and  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
as  appears  by  a  comparison  between  a  letter  from  Hyde  to  the 
earl  of  Norwich,  of  g  May  1652,^^  with  a  letter  from  Villiers  him- 
self to  Gentillot  of  ^^  June.'^^  It  is  more  important  to  know  whether 
he  was  a  representative  of  Cromwell  or  of  the  party  opposed  to 

^'  A  word  seems  to  be  omitted  here. 

^'^  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  reading,  but  in  Mazarin's  instructions,  which  follow, 
the  phrase  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  seven  provinces.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
Gentillot,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  refers  to  the  seventeen,  and,  as  it  seems  more 
especially,  if  not  entirely,  to  those  under  Spain,  as  appears  from  the  extract  at  pp.  498, 
499,  note  47. 

2^  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Angleterre,  Ixi.  fol.  16. 

=»»  Hist,  de  la  Bipublique  d'Angleterre,  ed.  1854,  i.  254,  note  1. 

^^  Clarendon  MS.  ii.  729.  ■"•  Harl.  MS.  4551,  fol.  133. 
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him.  It  is  true  that  Nicholas,  in  a  letter  to  Hyde  of  ]^  June/*  spealis 
of  him  as  an  agent  of  Cromwell.  At  that  time,  however,  any  one 
coming  from  the  Commonwealth  government  might  be  thought  to 
be  Cromwell's  agent,  and  everything  we  learn  of  him  from  Gentillot's 
correspondence  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accept  this  view 
of  the  case.  In  the  rather  numerous  letters  of  Gentillot  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  two  points  stand  out  clearly  :  first,  that 
Villiers  was  distinctly  an  opponent  of  Cromwell,  and  secondly  that 
he  w^as  a  Leveller,  and  an  agent  of  the  Levellers.  The  last  state- 
ment, however,  merely  means  that  he  was  acting  for  the  republican 
party  to  which  Gentillot  incorrectly  gives  the  name  of  Levellers, 
in  opposition  to  Cromwell  and  the  army.  If  this  be  so,  it  would 
appear  that  by  this  time  Cromwell  had  either  abandoned  the 
negotiation,  or  at  least  that  his  opponents  in  the  council  of  state 
had  made  an  attempt  to  get  it  into  their  own  hands  by  employing 
Villiers  instead  of  Fitzjames.  Cromwell's  attitude  towards  Conde's 
agents  looks  as  if  he  was  willing,  early  in  February,  to  transfer  his 
friendship  to  Spain,  if  he  could  get  terms  which  he  regarded  as 
satisfactory.  At  all  events  Gentillot's  letters  produced  in  Mazarin's 
mind  a  resolution  to  send  him  back  to  England,  and  elaborate  instruc- 
tions were  drawn  up  for  his  mission.  At  last  w^e  come  across 
information  as  to  Mazarin's  meaning,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  document  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 

Amongst  the  many  copies  of  these  instructions  existing  in  the 
French  foreign  office  only  one  bears  any  date  except  the  general 
one  of  '  March,'  and  unfortunately  the  date  on  that  one  is  so 
blurred  that  neither  I  nor  M.  Chevreuil,  the  obliging  gentleman 
who  presides  over  the  salle  de  travail,  was  able  to  read  it  with 
certainty.  The  figure  may  be  either  3  or  8,  so  that  it  must  have 
been  drawn  up  either  on  3';/^^-^  or  on  ^^;;^.  The  former  date 
may,  however,  be  taken  as  the  correct  one,  as  there  is  mention 
in  a  postscript  of  the  receipt  of  news  of  the  death  of  the  Swedish 
ambassador  in  London,  which  took  place  on  ^-^  Feb.,'^'-^  and  this 
news  w^as  sent  from  Paris  to  Brienne  by  Gentillot  on  /'^i^^,*;/^ 
Mazarin's  paper  "^^  is  indorsed  *  Projet  de  Lettre  a  M.  de  Gentillot 
Bur  les  Affaires  d'Angleterre,  Mars  1652.'     It  runs  as  follows  :— 

Ayant  appris  par  une  lettre  que  vous  avez  escripte  icy  a  un  de  vos  amis 
la  conversation  que  vous  avez  eue  avec  un  Gentilhomme  Anglois  que  vous 
croyez  avoir  credit  dans  I'armee  et  le  parlement  d'Angleterre,  nous  avons 

*•  Nicholas  Papers,  i.  303. 

«  News  letter  from  Brussels,  g^^^^h'  "^^^^^ca?t  Archives,  Nunziatura  di  Fiandra. 

"  Harl.  MS.  4551,  fol.  111.  If  the  letter  had  been  dated  'fi^,  the  news  would 
have  been  found  in  the  body  of  the  letter. 

**  Archives  des  Aff.  Etrangeres,  Angleterre,  Ixi.  fol.  20,  where  the  date  of  '  Mars '  is 
written  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  There  is  a  fair  copy  with  the  date  '  Mars  '  only  at 
fol.  31. 
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este  bien  aises  d'y  voir  cfue  vous  estimez  de  I'avoir  persuade  de  nos 
raisons  et  qu'en  estant  demeure  convaincu  il  s'est  charge  de  les  faire 
scavoir  au  Con^^  d'Estat  d'Angleterre. 

En  effect  nous  ne  croyons  pas  qu'il  se  puisse  rien  adjouter  aux  bonnes 
dispositions  que  Ton  a  tousjours  cues  de  ce  coste  cy  a  bien  vivre  avec  la 
Republique  d'Angleterre  et  a  establir  non  seulement  une  bonne  in- 
telligence, mais  une  sincere  amiti^  et  estroitte  alliance  entre  les  deux 
nations. 

Vous  avez  encore  les  ordres  ^''  qui  vous  furent  donnez  I'annee  derniere 
pour  y  travailler  ensuite  des  quels  vous  fistes  le  voyage  de  Londres  en  un 
temp  ou  I'on  ne  pouvoit  pas  croire  que  nous  eussions  este  obligez  par  le 
mauvais  estat  des  affaires  du  Roy  a  prendre  cette  resolution,  puis  que  ce 
fut  apres  le  gain  d'une  battaille,  et  la  defaicte  entiere  des  forces  d'Espagne 
a  Eetel. 

II  vous  souviendra  qu'on  vous  donna  pouvoir  d'offrir  aux  Anglois 
toute  la  satisfaction  quilz  peuvent  raisonnablement  pretendre  sur  tous  les 
poincts  dont  nous  pouvions  estre  en  differend  avec  eux  et  qu'une  formalite 
mise  en  avant  par  eux  sans  aucun  fondement  legitime  a  leur  esgard  mais 
tres  important  pour  nous  et  tres  prejudiciable  a  la  dignite  du  Roy  empescha 
I'effect  d'une  si  bonne  resolution. 

Nous  n'avons  point  faict  difficulte  de  recognoistre  la  Republique 
d'Angleterre  et  vous  pouvez  leur  faire  remarquer  que  nous  avons  este  les 
premiers  disposez  a  faire  cette  recognoissance,  et  que  les  resolucions  qu'en 
furent  prises  dans  le  Conseil  suivies  de  vostre  envoy  servirent  d'esperon 
aux  Espagnolz  pour  leur  faire  faire  dun  pas  qu'ilz  n'avoient  point  encor 
voulu  faire  quoy-quilz  eussent  depuis  longtemps  un  ambassadeur  a  Londres, 
et  quilz  eussent  receu  toutes  sortes  de  favorables  traictemens  de  la  Repu- 
blique d'Angleterre. 

Vous  scavez  que  vous  eustes  ordre  parvos  instructions  d'offrer  d'abord 
cette  recognaissance  avec  Angloys  et  quilz  pouvoient  tenir  ce  poinct  pour 
accorde,  mais  qu'ayant  d'autres  differends  avec  eux,  I'lionneur  et  la  pru- 
dence ne  permettoient  pas  d'envoyer  faire  les  civilitez  a  un  Estat  qui 
exercoit  tous  les  jours  des  hostilitez  contre  les  sujets  du  Roy,  jusqu'a  ce 
qu'on  fust  asseure  qu'elles  cesseroient  entierement  lors  que  le  compliment 
auroit  este  faict,  et  qu'apres  cela  on  conviendroit  amicablement  par  des 
Comm''^^  qui  seroient  nommez  de  part  et  d'autre  des  moyens  de  restablir 
le  commerce  et  I'amitie  entre  les  deux  nations. 

Nous  sommes  encor  prests  de  faire  la  mesme  chose  et  de  passer  plus 
avant ;  car  vous  pouvez  donner  parolle  qu'estant  asseurez  de  la  part  de  la 
Republique  d'Angleterre,  qu'aprez  I'arrivee  d'un  Ambassadeur  du  Roy 
Ton  signera  un  acte  le  lendemain  de  son  audience  (qu'il  faudra  avoir 
auparavant  coiicerte)  par  lequel  il  sera  convenu  que  toutes  sortes  d'hos- 
tilitez  et  de  represailles  cesseront  de  ce  jour  la  entre  les  vaisseaux  et 
subjetz  des  deux  E  stats,  et  que  des  Comm^'^^  seront  deputez  de  part  et 
d'autre  pour  regler  tous  les  differends  qui  sont  aujourdhuy  entre  la  France 
et  I'Angleterre  touchant  la  Navigacion,  le  commerce  et  I'observation  des 
anciennes  alliances,  le  Roy  envoyera  a  Londres  une  celebre  ambassade 
pour  recognoistre  la  Republique  et  pour  establir  une  estroite  haison  avec 
elle  sy  elle  le  desire,  dont  Tambassadeur  aura  pouvoir  de  traicter  et  d'en 

"  Printed  in  Guizot's  Hist,  de  la  BepuWciue  cVAngleterrc,  I  462. 
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resouldre  les  conditions,  ce  qui  sera  bien  plus  advantageux  pour  la  Repu- 
blique  qune  simple  lettre  escripte  par  le  Roy  puisqu'un  des  principaux 
droicts  de  la  Souverainete  est  celuy  de  faire  des  traictez  et  les  alliances. 

II  seroit  bien  plus  honorable  que  les  Angloys  envoyassent  les 
premiers  un  Ambassadeur  au  Roy,  puis  que  c'est  la  coustume  qu'un 
Estat  qui  change  de  forme  en  envoye  donner  part  a  ses  voysins.  Si  cela 
ne  se  peut,  il  seroit  au  moins  a  propos  d'envoyer  un  ambassadeur  de  part 
et  d'autre,  et  que  les  deux  Ambassades  parussent  en  mesme  temps  dans 
les  deux  Cours,  Cette  seconde  proposition  estant  honneste  et  juste.  Ton 
croit  icy  que  si  la  s*^'^  ne  reussisfc  vous  ne  rencontrerez  point  de 
difficulte  a  faire  resoudre  celluy,  mais  en  cas  qu'il  sy  treuvast  quelque 
obstacle  capable  de  differer  la  reconciliation  des  deux  Estats,  Ton  ne 
persistera  pas  a  demander  que  les  Angloys  f assent  cette  demarche  de  leur 
cost^  ny  auparavant  ny  en  mesme  temps  et  on  ne  laissera  pas  de  faire 
partir  1' Ambassadeur  du  Roy  aussy  tost  que  vous  aurez  tire  parolle  posi- 
tive que  les  hostilitez  cesseront  a  son  arive  et  quon  deputera  des 
Comm^'««  pour  regler  les  autres  differends,  ce  qu'on  remet  a  vostre  discre- 
tion et  a  vostre  prudence  de  mesnager  le  plus  advantageusement  que 
vous  pourez  pour  la  dignite  du  Roy. 

Nous  ne  pouvons  comprendre  ce  qui  a  jusqu'icy  detourne  les 
Angloys  d'accepter  cet  expedient  en  cas  qu'il  devoit  estre  propose  ;  puisque 
se  privant  volontairement  par  I'estat  on  ilz  demeurent  avec  nous  des 
advantages  que  leurs  subjectz  avoient  accoustume  de  tirer  du  commerce 
de  France,  ilz  le  donnent  tout  entier  a  leurs  voysins  et  les  mettent  en 
possession.  II  ne  vous  sera  pas  malaise  de  leur  faire  comprendre 
Tutilite  que  leur  Republique  peult  tirer  de  I'amitie  de  la  France  qui  luy 
donnera  moyen  de  faire  des  progres  et  des  conquestes  advantageux  partout 
ailleurs,  s'ilz  en  ont  le  dessein.  La  scituation  de  leur  pays  et  les  forces 
qu'ilz  ont  sur  la  mer  leur  donnant  tres  grande  facilite  a  entreprendre  de 
s'establir  dans  les  deux  Indes. 

Si  nostre  reconciliation  avec  eux  n'a  este  en  effect  differee  jusqu'icy 
que  par  cette  pointille  que  les  Anglois  ont  voulu  estre  recognuz  avant 
que  traicter,  et  que  nous  avons  interest  que  la  Traicte  (au  moins  pour 
la  cessasion  des  hostilitez)  soit  resolu  avant  que  faire  le  pas  de  la  re- 
cognaissance,  nous  croyons  y  avoir  pourveu  par  I'expedient  cy-dessus 
propose  qui  faict  selonn  leur  desir  preceder  le  traicte  par  leur  public[ation] 
de  la  recognoissance  pourveu  seulement  que  nous  ayons  parolle  secrette 
que  le  traicte  suivra  certainement. 

Que  sy  I'ajustement  pour  I'envoy  des  deux  Ambassadeurs  ou  seule- 
ment du  nostre  paroist  trop  long  a  resouldre  avec  le  parlement  d'Angle- 
terre,  il  y  a  deux  autres  moyens  de  porter  d'affaires,  I'un  que  vous 
fassiez  veoir  la  lettre  du  Roy  par  laquelle  sa  Majeste  cscript  a  la 
Republique  aux  termes  qu'elle  a  desire  et  que  vous  offriez  de  la  rendre 
aussy  tost  que  vous  aurez  asseurance  de  la  cessassion  des  hostilitez  et  de 
la  nomination  des  Comm^'^^  et  I'aultre  que  vous  vous  serviez  de  I'entremise 
de  I'Ambassadeur  de  Suede  qui  est  encore  a  Londres,  auquel  on  escript 
pour  ce  subjet. 

Cette  derniere  voye  fera  cesser  les  pointilles  ou  les  Angloys  sont 
demeurcE  jusqu'a  present  de  ne  vouloir  entrer  en  conference  avec 
personne  de  nostre  part  qui  ne  soit  authorise  par  le  Roy,  et  qui  ne  soit 
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charge  d'une  lettre  de  sa  M**^  qui  leur  donne  les  tittres  quilz  preten- 
dent,  car  on  ne  veoict  par  qu'elle  difficulte  ilz  pourroient  faire  d'entrer  en 
negotiation  avec  le  Ministre  d'un  Prince  Etranger  amy  des  deux  Estats 
qui  ne  se  mesle  de  I'affaire  que  pour  y  chercher  la  satisfaction  reciproque 
de  la  France  et  de  I'Angleterre,  sans  que  son  entremise  puisse  estre 
prejudiciable  a  I'un  ny  a  I'autre  des  deux  Estatz. 

En  cas  que  FAmb*^"'*  de  Suede  entreprenne  cette  Negotiation  Ton  ne 
doubte  point  qu'il  ny  mesnage  comme  il  fault  I'honneur  du  Roy  qui 
consiste  principalement  (comme  il  a  ete  diet  plusieurs  fois)  a  ne  faire  pas 
compliment  a  une  Republique  laquelle  puisse  le  lendemain  continuer  a 
luy  faire.  la  guerre,  ou  du  moins  qui  ayt  la  liberte  d'inquieter  les  Fran9ois 
par  la  continuation  des  represailles  et  des  depredations. 

II  faudroit  necessairement  que  les  Angloys  eussent  forme  le  dessein 
d'entrer  en  rupture  ouverte  avec  nous  s'ilz  rejettaient  tous  ces  expediens 
et  en  ce  cas  toutes  les  avances  que  nous  pourrions  faire  ne  seroient  que 
des  laschetez  inutiles  que  ne  nous  garantiront  pas  de  la  guerre  ;  mais  peu 
qu'ilz  ayent  de  la  disposition  a  I'accommodement  il  sera  certainement 
fait  avec  honneur  et  satisfaction  reciproque  puisque  dans  la  nature  des 
differends  nous  ne  pretendons  pour  restablir  la  commerce  et  I'amitie 
entre  les  deux  nations  que  de  demeurer  dans  I'observation  des  Traictes 
precedens  en  reparans  ou  faisans  cesser  de  part  et  d'autre  les  innovations 
ou  contraventions  qui  y  ont  este  faictes,  et  que  mesme  sy  les  Angloys 
veullent  establir  quelque  forme  ou  loy  nouvelle  pour  I'avenir  dans  la 
navigation  et  le  commerce  nous  sommes  prests  d'en  convenir  pourveu 
qu'elle  soit  esgalle  pour  les  subjectz  des  deux  Estats. 

Voyla  ce  que  nous  avons  estime  vous  devoir  escrire  pour  regler  vostre 
conduicte  dans  cette  negotiation  ou  le  Roy  sera  bien  aise  que  vous  ne 
perdiez  pas  un  moment  de  temps  en  suite  des  ordres  que  vous  ont  este 
envoyez,  et  que  pour  cet  effect  vous  vous  rendiez  a  Londres  le  plus  prompte- 
ment  qu'il  vous  sera  possible. 

L'on  ne  vous  mande  rien  sur  la  proposition  qui  regarde  les  provinces 
unis,  parce  qu'on  n'estime  pas  quelle  ayt  este  faicte  avec  charge  d'en 
traicter  avec  nous,  et  qu'en  tous  cas  ce  pourra  estre  le  subjet  d'un  article 
du  Traicte  quand  on  sera  sur  le  poinct  de  conclurre  1' alliance,  sur  quoy 
les  Anglois  s'expliquant  plus  clairement  de  ce  qu'ilz  desirent,  et  vous 
nous  le  faisant  scavoir  on  vous  envoyera  les  Intentions  de  sa  Ma*<^  qui 
seront  telles  que  les  Angloys  cognoistront  par  effect  qu'on  faict  cas  de 
leur  alliance. 

L'on  ne  vous  mande  rien  non  plus  sur  la  proposition  que  le  Gentil- 
homme  Angloys  vous  a  faicte  touchant  Dunquerque,  neantmoins  sy  on 
vous  en  reparle  a  Londres  de  la  part  de  la  Republique,  il  faudra  eluder  la 
proposition  en  cas  que  I'accommodament  puisse  estre  faict  sans  cela 
respondant  que  vous  n'avez  point  de  charge. 

Mais  sy  vous  recognoissiez  qu'on  ne  pust  venir  a  aucun  Traicte  avec 
eux  qu'en  nous  accommodant  de  Donquerque  et  que  moyennant  cet 
accommodement  et  I'estroitte  alliance  qui  seroit  faicte  par  ce  moyen  entre 
la  France  et  I'Angleterre,  nous  peussions  esperer  quelque  grand  advantage 
de  leur  amitie  comme  de  renoncer  a  celle  des  Espagnolz  et  a  nous  assister 
contre  eux  dans  la  presente  guerre,  il  faudroit  nous  ]e  faire  scavoir  en 
diligence  apres  vous  estre  bien  esclaircy  de  la  pretention  des  Anglois  les 
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faisant  parler  sans  rien  dire  comme  n'ayant  point  du  charge  sur  ce  faicfc 
pour  scavoir  a  quelles  conditions  ilz  desireroient  avoir  Donquerque  et 
a  quelles  conditions  ilz  Be  voudroient  obliger  envers  nous  pour  obtenir 
une  sy  importante  place. 

I  En  ce  cas  il  sera  apropos  de  leur  dire  dabord  que  vous  ne  croyez  pas 
que  le  Koy  veuille  jamais  s'en  defaire,  leur  remonstrant  quilz  desirent 
cette  place  ou  pour  asseurer  mieux  leur  commerce  dans  la  Marche  ou 
pour  avoir  commodite  de  faire  la  guerre  a  quelqun.  Que  sy  c'est  pour 
la  commerce,  ilz  I'asseureront  entierement  par  le  traicte  d'alliance  quilz 
feront  avec  nous  ou  Ton  pourra  leur  accorder  toute  la  liberie  qu'ilz 
peuvent  desirer,  destablir  des  magasins  dans  Donquerque  d'y  envoyer  leurs 
vaisseaux  et  d'en  disposer  comme  sy  la  place  estoit  effectivement  a  eulx. 

Sy  c'est  pour  la  guerre,  il  ne  seroit  pas  juste  que  le  Roy  se  desaisist 
d'une  place  sy  importante  dont  on  se  pourroit  un  jour  servir  pour  entre- 
prendre  contre  sa  Ma*^  et  contre  ses  subjetz. 

Sy  ce  n'est  aussy  que  pour  avoir  la  commodite  de  faire  la  guerre  a 
d'autres  qu'aux  Francois,  Sa  Ma*'  pourra  accorder  une  telle  liberie  aux 
Angloys  (traictant  avec  eux)  de  se  prevaloir  de  Donquerque  en  tous  leurs, 
desseins  et  entreprises  soit  pour  la  retraite  de  leurs  vaisseaux,  pour  le 
passage  et  debarquement  de  leurs  troupes  et  autres  choses  semblables 
quilz  en  tiroient  la  mesme  commodite,  et  advantage  que  cy  la  place  estoit 
effectueusement  entre  leurs  mains. 

Peult  estre  mesmes  pourroit  on  se  disposer  par  de9a  en  cas  que  Ics 
Anglois  renoncent  a  I'alliance  d'Espagne  et  donnent  quelque  assistance 
considerable  au  Roy  dans  la  presente  guerre,  de  consenter  que  la  garnison 
de  Donquerque  soit  toute  composeo  de  Suisses  qui  presteront  serment  au 
Roy  et  a  la  Republique  d'Angleterre,  de  garder  fidellement  la  place  pour 
sa  Mate  et  d'executer  de  bonne  foy  toutes  les  conditions  qui  seront 
accordees  touchant  Donquerque  aux  Angloys  par  le  traicte  qui  sera  pre- 
sentement  faict  avec  eux,  dans  lequel  (en  ce  cas)  il  ne  faudra  pas  oublier 
d'obliger  les  Angloys  a  la  deffence  de  Donquerque  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  sera 
attacque  par  qui  que  ce  soit.  Enfin  I'intention  de  sa  Ma^e  est  que  les 
Anglois  s'accommodant  avec  nous  aux  conditions  toucliees  cy  dessus 
puissent  disposer  et  se  servir  de  Donquerque  dans  les  desseins  quilz 
pourront  former  contre  tous  autres  que  contre  la  France  et  que  neantmoins 
sa  Mate  demeure  Maistre  et  souverain  de  la  place  s'estant  entre  autres 
choses  obligee  par  la  capitulation  lorsquelle  fut  prise  qu'il  ny  seroit  faict 
aucun  changement  en  la  Religion,  ce  que  luy  oste  entierement  la  liberie  de 
la  remettre  entre  les  mains  des  Angloys. 

Vous  jugerez  bien  estant  sage  et  intelligent  comme  vous  estes  combien 
il  est  necessaire  d'user  de  retenue  et  garder  le  secret  en  cette  negocciaiion 
pour  empescher  que  personne  n'ayt  cognoissance  des  ordres  qui  vous  sont 
envoyez  surtoutsur  le  subject  de  Donquerque.  La  chose  est  si  importante 
qu'elle  m'oblige  a  vous  faire  cette  recommandation  bien  queje  ne  la  croye 
pas  necessaire,  me  remettant  pour  le  surplus  aux  depesehes  que  vous 
aurez  receues  de  M  le  Comte  de  Brienne. 

Depuis  cest  lettre  escripie  nous  avons  apris  la  mort  du  S^'  Spirinck 
qui  estoit  a  Londres  de  la  part  de  la  Reyne  de  Suede.  Get  accident  nous 
estant  I'entremise  de  la  quelle  nous  avions  cru  nous  servir  pour  vostre 
reception  en  Angleterre,  il  faudra  recourir  au  premier  moyen  et  vous 
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I 
servir  de  la  lettre  du  Roy  qui  vous  a  este  donnee,  la  quelle  vous  pourrez 
faire  veoir  et  offrir  de  la  rendre  aussytost  que  vous  serez  asseure  que 
raccommodement  s'en  ensuivra,  remettant  a  vostre  choix  ou  de  vous 
servir  pour  cela  de  I'entremise  du  mesme  Gentilhomme  quiaconfere  aveo 
vous  dans  Paris,  ou  d'employer  les  Amb^^  de  M-^  des  Estats  en  cas 
qu'ils  soient  mieux  avec  les  Angloys  qu'ils  n'ont  este  jusqu' a  present. 

Sy  vous  estes  oblige  de  recourir  a  ceuxcy,  vous  jujiez  bien  qu'il  ne 
faudra  pas  leur  donner  cognoissance  des  discours  que  vous  ont  este  faictes 
par  le  Gentilhomme  Angloys  ny  des  ordres  qu'on  vous  envoye  sur  ce 
subject,  mais  qu'il  faudra  seulement  leur  faire  mesnager  vostre  reception, 
apres  laquelle  vous  pourrez  entrer  seul  en  negotiation  et  demander  qu'on 
charge  quelque  personne  confidente  de  I'Estat  pour  conferer  avec  vous, 
ou  il  faudra  user  de  toute  la  retenue  possible  et  prendre  vos  pre- 
cautions en  sorte  que  sy  vous  entrez  bien  avant  en  matiere  aucun  des 
Ministres  E strangers  qui  sont  a  LondreS  n'en  puisse  avoir  cognoissance. 

No  absolute  abandonment  of  Dunkirk  was  here  contemplated. 
Yet,  though  Gentillot  had  been  already  directed  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, his  mission  had  been  delayed,  as  his  government,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  extract  from  his  letter  to  Brienne  of  ||j|J^- , 
did  not  furnish  him  with  what  he  regarded  as  sufficient  money,  and, 
moreover,  did  not  give  him  any  letter  of  credence.^^     Gentillot  had 

^«  The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  ^Jj^^^:^  (Harl.  MS.  4551,  fol.  109),  in 
which  Gentillot  explains  his  reasons  for  remaining  in  Paris,  also  refers  to  the 
Dunkirk  negotiation  : — 

'  II  vous  plaist  de  dire  que  vous  me  croyez  en  Angleterre,  &  que  je  serois  repass^  de 
Calays,  jay  une  lettre  de  Mons'  de  Brisasier  quy  me  pry  en  vostre  nora  de  repasser  en 
Hollande  &  que  la  je  trouveray  touts  mes  ordres,  pour  cela  jay  atandu  5  sepmaynes  a 
Calays  le  passage,  et  je  men  suis  venu  icy. 

*  vous  mordonnez  de  passer  en  Angleterre  pour  2  considerations.    La  1^  que  veu  la 
constitution  decette  republiques  &  son  Establisement  il  est  de  la  prudance  des  voisins 
de  la  Kecognoistre,  &  principalement  lafrance  sy  vous  pouvez  empecher  quelle  ne  vous 
face  la  Guerre  &c.  a  cela  je  nay  Rien  a  dire  sinon  de  croire  que  vous  et  touts  ceux  quy 
font  le  Conseil  de  S.  M.  sont  ases  illuminez  pour  ne  faire  en  cela  que  ce  quy  sera  sage- 
ment  utille.    La  2^  afin  de  destromper  Cromwel  sy  donnant  Creance  aux  discours  du 
villiers  il  se  pouvoit  ymaginer  que  sauroit  este  par  ordre  que  vous  auries  ofifert  dun- 
querque  &  dans  ma  lettre  au  Roy  ou  jen  parle  vous  ne  trouverez  pas  que  jaye  fait 
louVferture,  ledit  villiers  la  fit,  Et  j'ay  mande  que  je  mestoys  charge  de  le  fayre  savoir 
a  so,  Majeste  pour  les  raysons  que  jy  cotte  auxquelles  je  vous  ranvoye,  Et  ainsy  je  nay 
pas  beaucoup  de  besoein  destromper  Cromwel  de  ce  que  je  pouroys  avoir  advanc6. 
Mais  bien  de  ce  que  le  dit  villiers  pourroit  avoir  fait  experer  je  ne  dis  rien  au  poinct 
quy  vous  fait  dire  que  vous  vous  defandrez,  alayde  de  dieu  je  le  soushaitte  de  tout  Mon 
coeur,  Mais  je  craindrois  que  cela  ce  feroit  Mai  sy  Ion  vous  surprand  dans  vos  Mal- 
heurs.     Aquoy  je  ne  voys  pas  beaucoup  de  bon  moyens  pour  y  remedier,  car  ce  quy  feroit 
dans  r opinion  Commune  le  salut  des  afayres  du  Roy'^  fera  pent  estre  la  Euyne,  sy 
vous  bates  cette  Armee  Espagnolle  Metamorfosee  en  francoysse,  je  crains  que  paris  ne 
soit  pousse  a  la  Eevolte  et  certainement  cet  le  dernier  expoir  des  factieux  &  que  beau- 
coup de  villains  hastent,  &  auroit  fait  sans  S.  R.  A.    Et  je  crains  que  paris  nen  en- 
trene  dautres  et  quainsy  par  degrez  vostre  Malheur  ne  deviene  yremediable,  &  sy  vous 
ne  labatez  pas  les  partis  ce  balancent,  la  guerre  civille  aura  vigeur,  et  adviendra  les 
autres  Maux  que  vous  jeugez  mieux  que  moy  apres  cette  petitte  disgression,  je  nay 
rien  adire.    dans  landroit '  ou  vous  parlez  que  sy  la  Republique  vouloit  songer    Entre- 
prandre  Contre  lespagne  nous  leurs  pourions  ayder  et  quand  il  f audroit  venir  a  fayre  un 
partage  des  biens  que  cette  Couronne  posede  Aux  pays  bas  nous  nous  y  randrions  fa- 

'  dans  Tendroit. 
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accordingly  removed  to  Paris.  On  ?^,  the  day  after  that  on 
which  Mazarin's  paper  was  written,  Gentillot  writes  as  follows,^^  show- 
ing that  the  letter  of  credence  had  by  that  time  been  sent  to  him : 

Ayant  fait  reflection  sur  une  lettre  que  vous  me  fittes  Ihonneur  de 
mescrire  dans  laquelle  vous  me  mandiez  que  aveq  une  lettre  de  Creance 
pour  le  parlemant,  vous  men  Envoyiez  encore  une  pour  Cromwel,  jay 
prins  advis  dunde  mes  amis  quy  Est  dans  le  parlement  lequel  madict 
que  tres  asurement  cela  ne  vous  fera  aucun  bien  Et  nous  peut  Nuyre 
beaucoup:  que  sy  nous  dezires  flatter  de  Compliment  &  de  civihttez 
cette  nation  &  donner  par  la  un  moyen  a  la  faction  quy  voudra  vous 
favoriser  de  vous  opozer  aux  Espagnols  en  Eecommandations,  vous  ferez 
une  action  quy  leur  sera  fort  agreable  quand  Aveq  la  lettre  du  parlement 
vous  en  ferez  delivrez  Encore  une  au  Conseil  destat  2  ou  3  jours  apres 
la  premiere  par  une  audiance  publique  &  qasurement  cela  pourra  fayre 
de  bons  Effets.  lis  sont  fort  en  payne  entreux  pour  examiner  les 
Raysons  de  confiance  quils  pouroyent  prandre  dans  vostre  bonne  cores- 
pondance  de  laquelle  je  puis  me  flatter  leurs  avoir  donne  Matiere  de 
dezirer  Et  de  sen  asurer  et  dy  faire  beaucoup  de  considerations. 

That  Gentillot  was  nevertheless  detained  in  Paris  was  perhaps 
owing  to  the  reappearance  of  the  governor  of  Dunkirk  on  the  scene, 
whilst  the  employment  of  Fitzjames  shows  that  Cromwell  was  again 
interesting  himself  in  the  negotiation. 

On  f^^^^  Estrades  wrote  to  Mazarin  a  letter,  of  which  the 
important  parts  have  been  published  by  M.  Guizot. 

Des  que  j'eus  re^u  de  M.  de  Las  la  lettre  qui  me  faisoit  savoir  les 
intentions  de  Votre  Eminence  toucliant  les  propositions  d'Angleterre,  je 
le  fis  savoir  a  mon  ami  a  Londres,  et  le  priai  de  me  faire  reponse  sur 
les  points  de  ma  lettre  au  plus  tot.  II  est  arrive  lui-meme  ce  matin 
en  cette  ville,  et  m'a  dit,  de  la  part  de  M.  Cromwell,  que  ce  que  la 
Republique  demande  est  que  le  roi  les  reconnaisse  et  envoie  au  plus  tot 
un  ambassadeur,  et  qu'on  paye  a  leurs  sujets  ce  qui  leur  a  ete  pris  sur  mer. 
...  II  m'a  dit  ensuite  que  M.  Cromwell  I'avait  charge  de  me  dire 
que,  si  Votre  Eminence  ne  pouvait  rester  en  France,  et  que  ses 
ennemis  I'obligeassent  d'en  sortir,  il  m'assurait  qu'elle  serait  bien  re9ue 
en  Angleterre  s'il  s'y  voulait  retirer,  et  traite  de  la  Republique  avec 
toute  sorte  d'honneur;  qu'on  lui  donneroit  une  bonne  maison  pour 
retraite,  une  suretc  enticre  et  I'exercice  de  sa  religion  libre,  et  que, 
quand  il  voudrait  s'en  aller  a  Rome,  il  lui  sera  fourni  des  vaisseaux  pour 
lui  et  tout  son  equipage,  pour  le  porter  on  il  voudra.^^ 

It  appears  from  this  letter  that  Fitzjames — mon  ami  a  Londres 
can  hardly  have  been  any  one  else— was  at  Dunkirk  on  ."^^(^'^J.',;.    It 

cilles,  il  me  sanblc  que  celle  semblc  contrarier  a  la  Repugnance  que  cydcssus  vous 
avcz  pour  ne  leurs  donner  jamais  Dunquerque,  car  II  est  dc  ces  biens  que  la  Couronne 
posede  &  gravelines  aussy.' 
The  last  phrase  points  clearly  to  the  hesitation  in  Mazarin's  mind. 

"  Harl.  MS.  4551,  fol.  113. 

*^  Guizot,  i.  257.  Guizot  treated  this  letter  as  an  answer  to  the  apocryphal  one  in 
^\XQ  Ambassades.    This  assumption  is  disposed  of  by  Dr.  Goll,  Beviie  Hist.  iv.  314. 
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is  incredible  that  he  should  have  had  nothing  to  say  about  the 
delivery  of  Dunkirk  himself,  and  the  following  letter  from  Estrades, 
evidently  written  to  Fitzjames,  who  must  have  returned  to  England 
after  delivering  his  message,  goes  far  to  show  that  some  proposal 
about  the  surrender  of  the  place  was  brought  by  him,  and  was 
probably  committed  to  the  trusty  De  Las  as  a  verbal  message 
to  be  communicated  to  Mazarin.  It  is  probable  that  Mazarin's 
plan  of  admitting  the  English  only  to  commercial  advantages  in 
>^ Dunkirk,  which  had  been  introduced  in  Gentillot's  instructions,  had 
been  proposed  and  had  been  rejected  in  London.  At  all  events 
Estrades  has  now  to  report  to  Fitzjames  that  Dunkirk  is  not  to  be 
surrendered. 

A  Dunquerque  ce  12  Mars  1652. 

Monsieur, — Le  Courier  que  javois  depeche  a  la  court  ariva  bier,  il  ma 
raporte  que  le  Eoy  ne  veust  en  aucune  fasson  entandre  a  se  defere  ni 
tretter  de  Dunquerque  et  quil  veust  employer  tout  cequi  depandra  de  son 
pouvoir  pour  le  Conserver. 

Sa  maieste  me  fait  scavoir  quelle  a  fort  aprouve  les  raisons  que  ie 
luy  ay  allegue  pour  faire  une  bonne  union  et  alliance  avec  la  republique 
dangleterre.  J'ai  receu  des  ordres  la  dessus  que  ie  ne  puis  confier  au 
papier  et  iespere  que  vous  prendres  la  peine  de  venir  faire  un  voyage  a 
Dunquerque  ou  ie  vous  entretiendre  plus  particulierement  et  vous  dire 
par  avanse  que  tant  que  ie  commandere  a  Dunquerque  M^  Cromwel  se 
peust  asseurer  quil  y  aura  un  ami  et  un  serviteur  fort  passionne  pour  ses 
interets  et  quil  pourra  disposer  de  tout  cequi  dependra  de  nioy,  pour  son 
service  et  pour  celuy  de  la  republique  d'Angleterre.  Je  ne  me  suis  pas 
servi  des  termes  que  iavois  lesse  dans  le  memoire  de  vostre  ami  parce- 
que  iay  iuge  que  laifaire  merittoit  un  plus  grand  esclercissement  et  que 
cest  abreger  Ic  temps  que  de  vous  faire  scavoir  cequon  me  mande. 

Je  vous  prie  de  croire  que  ie  suis  tres  veritablement 

Monsieur  vostre  tres  humble  Serviteur, 

DESTEADES.'*^ 

Fitzjames  appears  not  to  have  answered  the  summons  immedi- 
ately, possibly  as  his  superiors  were  not  anxious  to  come  to  terms 
about  the  proposed  alliance  unless  Dunkirk  were  thrown  into  the 
bargain.  Whether  or  not  Estrades  had  fresh  intelligence  that 
Mazarin  was  in  a  more  yielding  humour,  he  sent  a  special  messenger 
to  bring  Fitzjames  back  from  England.  The  story,  so  far  as  it 
has  reached  us,  is  conveyed  in  a  letter  from  a  person  (whose  name 
has  been  carefully  obliterated  in  the  original)  to  the  greffier  of  the 
States-General  at  the  Hague.  The  waiter  appears  to  have  been 
attached  in  some  way  to  the  Dutch  ambassadors  lately  arrived  in 
England.  Writing  from  Canterbury  on  ^|  March,  he  says  that 
having  been  in  the  Downs  the  day  before,  he  heard  of  a  close 
intelligence  practised  by  the  English  in  Dunkirk.' 

«  Add.  MSS.  32093,   fol.   283.    The  letter  has  no  direction,  but  is   endorsed, 
*  Dunk[irk]  Mons""  D'Estrade  (the  French  ambassador's  letter  concerning  Dunkerk) 
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The  Agent  of  King  Charles  in  Dunkirk  [he  goes  on  to  say]  arrived  with 
his  wife  in  the  Downs  the  last  week  [i.e.  not  later  than  ^-^  March].  He 
went  by  post  to  London,  and  on  Monday  \i.e.  ^  March]  leaving  his  wife 
in  England  he  returned  with  an  English  colonel  in  a  pressed  vessel  sent 
by  the  governor  of  Dunkirk  to  fetch  him  back.  A  week  ago  there  were 
rumours  that  some  thousand  horse  were  collected  at  Portsmouth  to  be 
shipped  in  some  direction  :  it  is  now  said  here  (and  I  have  seen  the 
beginning  of  it)  that  many  men  are  marching  towards  the  Downs  and 
Dover.  It  makes  me  think  that  these  gentlemen  (five  or  six  of  whom 
administer  the  government)  have  their  eye  on  Dunkirk,  the  more  that  an 
agent  of  the  King,  who  is  so  much  suspected,  has  so  much  credit,  and  that 
not  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Governor  of  Dunkirk,  he  himself  has 
him  fetched  back ;  and  also  because  some  thousand  men  are  dropping 
down,  and  passing  the  Downs.  Yesterday  there  were  about  twenty 
ships  lying  at  anchor.'^° 

The  movement  of  troops  and  shipping  may  have  been  exagge- 
rated, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Fitzjames's  journey.  Writing 
to  Mazarin  on  ^1  March,  Estrades  speaks  of  his  friend's  arrival, 
and  reports  on  Cromwell's  demands  about  the  mission  of  an 
ambassador  to  England  and  the  payment  of  compensation  for 
prizes.     Fitzjames  had  further  said 

que  M.  Cromwel  I'avoit  charg^  de  me  dire  que,  si  S.  E.  ne  pouvoit 
rester  en  France,  et  que  ses  enemis  I'obligeassent  d'en  sortir,  qu'il  m'asseu- 
roit  qu'elle  seroit  bien  receu  en  Angleterre  s'il  se  vouloit  retirer,  et  traicte 
de  la  Republique  avec  toute  sorte  d'honneur,  qu'on  luy  donneroit  une 
bonne  maison  pour  retraitte  avec  seurette  entiere  et  I'exercise  de  la  religion 

«»  A  copy  of  the  despatch  in  Dutch  is  in  Add.  MS.  17677,  U,  fol.  129.  The  colonel 
can  hardly  be  any  one  but  Fitzjames.  Is  the  royal  agent  Griffith  ?  M.  Ch^ruel 
{MinisUre  de  Mazarin,  i.  66,  note)  quotes  from  an  undated  letter  of  information  to 
Mazarin  :  '  J'ai  avis  a  vous  donner  que  je  tiens  de  bonne  part  touchant  Dunkerque, 
ou  le  capitaine  Griffin  a  s6journ6  longtemps  comme  m^contant  du  parlement,  et 
n^antmons,  c'est  luy  qui  a  assure  le  conseil  d'etat  et  le  parlement  d'Angleterre,  que 
tout  est  dispose  pour  faire  reussir  le  dessein.  II  a  laiss6  le  Colonel  Fitz-james  a  Dun- 
kirque  et  aux  environs  et  voit  M.  de  Lestrade,  lequel  ne  se  d6fie  nullement  de  ces  deux 
hommes,  qui  ont  grande  correspondance  avec  Cromwell  et  Barri^re,  lequel  esttoujours 
a  londres.'  As  M^  Cheruel  remarks,  the  writer  '  n'6tait  nullement  dans  le  secret  de 
cette  n^gociation.'  An  extract  from  Gentillot's  letter  to  Brienne  of  g  March  (Harl. 
MS.  4551,  fol.  115)  shows  that  the  party  by  which  Villiers  was  instructed,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  that  which  soon  afterwards  brought  about  the  Dutch  war,  had 
taken  alarm  lest  Dunkirk  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United  Provinces. 

'  Sur  mes  Nouvelles  je  fus  voir  par  forme  de  visitte  le  S""  villiers  duquel  je  vous  ay 
cydevant  parl6 ;  et  quy  est  icy  arest6  pour  une  playe  quy  cet  ouverte  a  une  j'ambe.  II 
me  diet  les  Mesmes  Nouvelles  et  que  les  Estats  dangleterre  Avoyent  eu  nouvelles  que 
les  Estats  du  pays  bas  apresent  ou  en  cas  que  leur  querelle  alat  plus  avant  pouroyent 
Avoir  bessoin  de  dunquerque  &  de  ses  Eades,  que  ce  que  vous  feries  aveq  les  Estats  en 
ce  quy  despandt  de  dunquerque  seroit  la  plus  Grieve  ofance  qui  pouroyent  recevoir  de 
nous,  quil  nauroit  aucune  charge  de  lestat  de  parler  de  cela  ny  dautre  chosse  &  quoy 
quil  ne  fut  qun  particulier  il  ne  laissoit  pas  de  Masurer  que  cetoit  le  veritable  santi- 
mant  de  lestat  dangleterre,  et  questant  tres  afectionne  pour  la  France  il  me  prioit  de 
vous  En  Escrire  et  de  Consailler  de  haster  lanvoy  de  quelque  personne  quy  les 
satisface  par  des  honneurs  quils  ont  receu  de  toutte  lEurope,  et  des  prizes  que  avcz 
fait  sur  eux.' 
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libre,  et  que  quand  il  \^udroit  s'en  aller  a  Rome  il  sera  fourni  des 
vaisseaux  pour  luy  et  tout  son  equipage  pour  le  porter  ou  il  voudra.^^ 

Cromwell,  it  seems,  if  this  letter  contained  his  whole  secret,  was 
ready  to  continue  the  negotiation  for  a  settlement  of  the  com- 
mercial quarrel,  even  if  Dunkirk  were  left  out  of  the  question  ;  but, 
judging  from  Fitzjames's  report  printed  below  at  p.  503,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  had  more  to  say  than  this.  The  first  result 
of  Estrades'  letter  was  that  on  i*  March  the  negotiation  with 
England  was  formally  committed  to  him,  and  that  the  powers  sent 
him  wer^  accompanied  by  a  letter  signed  by  the  young  Louis  XIV, 
dated  March  p. 

Monsieur  d'Estrades,  je  vous  envoye  le  pouvoir  authentique  en  bonne 
forme  pour  traicter  en  mon  nom  une  nouvelle  alliance  avec  la  Republique 
d'Angleterre,  affin  qu'il  y  ayt  bonne  voisinance  et  amitie  entre  les  deux 
nations,  de  sorte  que  la  Uberte  du  commerce,  ^galement  avantageuse  aux 
uns  et  aux  autres,  soit  entierement  conservee  ;  et  jugeant  que  le  sieur 
Cromwel  pourroit  envoyer  vers  vous  quelqu'un  pour  etre  davantage 
eclairci  de  mes  bonnes  intentions,  vous  aurez  a  les  lui  faire  cognoistre  et 
vous  ouvrir  en  toute  confiance,  non  seulement  sur  ce  qui  s'y  pent  traicter 
avec  la  Republique,  mais  encore  avec  la  personne  dudit  sieur  Cromwel, 
tant  pour  le  bien  commun  des  deux  royaumes  que  pour  ses  interests  par- 
ticuliers,  vous  donnant  par  la  presente  pouvoir  d'agir,  negocier,  traiter  et 
promettre  en  mon  nom  tout  ce  que  vous  jugerez  a  propos  audit  Cromwel, 
et  je  ratifieray  et  executeray  tout  ce  que  vous  aurez  promis  et  signe  en 
mon  nom,  avec  la  meme  bonne  foi  et  sincerite  que  je  prie  Dieu  de  vous 
avoir,  monsieur  d'Estrades,  en  sa  sainte  garde. 
Escript  a  Blois,  le  24  mars  1652." 

*'  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^res,  Angleterre,  Ixi.  fol.  40. 

^'  Mimoires  de  Brietme,  Coll.  Michaud  et  Poujoulat,  iii.  139.  The  following  curious 
letter  of  g  March,  from  Gentillot  (Harl.  MS.,  4551,  fol.  118)  to  Brienne,  read  in  the 
light  of  the  negotiation  through  Estrades,  raises  an  impression  that  Mazarin  had 
forbidden  Gentillot  to  move,  but  had  left  Brienne  in  the  dark.  Gentillot  would  hardly 
have  been  so  impertinent  without  support  in  the  highest  quarters. 

'  a  paris  le  29«  Mars,  1G52. 

*  Monseigneur, — je  ne  resonneray  pas  sur  les  deux  vostres  du  21^  et  24*=  de  ce  moys. 
Mes  precedantes  y  Eespondront  tellement  que  tellement  Et  pourtant  puntuellement, 
cela  vous  diray  je  que  je  ne  Conprans  pas  pourquoy  vous  me  Croyez  alondres  sachant 
que  je  suis  a  paris. 

'  Monsieur  Dulas  Ma  randu  les  deux  lettres  pour  le  parlement  dangleterre  et  pour 
Cromwel.  vous  me  commandez  daller  a  Londres  Et  puis  den  Eesortir  et  me  randre 
a  Dunkerque,  Et  y  Eecevoir  les  Ordres  de  Monsieur  d'estrades,  de  quelque  facon  que 
je  serve  sa  Majeste  je  mextimeray  heureux,  touttes  vos  voyesdroittes,tortues,  obscures, 
Claires,  seures,  hazardeuzes,  me  soumetront  tousjours  aveq  obayissance,  et  me  trou- 
veront  tousjours  dans  la  fidelite  Et  dans  le  zelle.  Du  las  me  vouloit  amener  aveq  luy, 
je  vous  ay  Mande  que  je  nay  pas  dargent,  sy  touts  ceux  quy  font  le  conseil  servent 
sans  rien  recevoir,  ou  receu  au  pass6,  ou  expoir  de  recevoir  je  seroys  ases  gaillardt 
a  servir  encore  de  mesme,  Mais  je  suis  assure  quil  ny  En  a  pas  un  quy  ne  soit  a  son 
ayze,  Enfin  donnes  Moy  de  quoy  broutter,  Et  servez  vous  apres  de  la  beste,  ne  vous 
ymaginez  plus  que  je  soys  a  Londres  Car  je  vous  puis  asurer  que  je  suys  sans  futur  a 
paris,    Vous  le  savez  fort  bien,  je  suis 

•  Monseigneur  Vostre  treshumble  et  tres  afeetionn6  servitteur  Gentillot. 

*  je  vous  ay  Mande  que  sy  vous  voulez  dorlotter  I'angleterre  11  faudroit  au  lieu  de 
la  lettre  de  Cromwel  endonner  une  pour  le  conseil  d'estat.' 
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Nothing  was  explicitly  said  about  Dunkirk,  but  the  next  paper, 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  negotiation  by  Fitzjames,  gives  reason 
to  believe  that  Mazarin,  on  the  one  hand,  had  already  given  per- 
mission to  treat  about  Dunkirk  only  in  the  case  of  the  king's 
army  on  the  Loire  suffering  a  check  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  letter  with  which  he  must  have  accompanied  the  king's  missive 
of  2^  March  gave  Estrades  further  permission  to  treat  as  in  his 
own  name.  That  the  dates  mentioned  in  the  letter  are  after  the 
new  style  is  shown  by  the  reference  to  Beaufort's  junction  at 
Houdan  with  the  Spanish  troops  brought  by  Nemours.-^^  The 
presence  of  a  hostile  force  about  Houdan  and  Chateaudun,  and 
the  forward  movement  of  the  king's  army  to  Blois,  would  necessi- 
tate a  long  detour  by  the  courier  who  carried  despatches  from  the 
court,  and  the  date  of  Fitzjames's  narrative  may  therefore  be 
approximately  fixed  at  ^^  March. 

Att  my  cominge  to  Dunkerque  Mons^  Destrades  shewed  me  his  Ire  from 
y®  Cardinal  in  w''^  he  assured  hym  that  y®  kinge  resolued  to  send  a 
person  of  high  condition  to  acknowledge  y^  republique,  and  to  give  full 
satisfaction  for  y®  depredations  by  bis  subiects. 

he  desired  to  know  wheather  be  should  be  receau'd  w^^out  an  affront,  To 
that  I  replyed  I  had  noe  instructions  to  treat  of  ought  that  concern'd  that 
perticuler.  But  he  not  satisfyed  w*^^  that,  importuned  me  to  deliuer  my 
opinion  (to  w"^^)  after  much  solicitation  I  told  hym  that  in  case  y®  kinge 
was  reall  and  he  intended  to  giue  full  satisfaction  both  to  the  Comon- 
wealth  &  perticuler  persons  J  conceaued  his  Embassador  would  be  re- 
ceaued  w*^  y*  respect  as  his  quallity  should  meritt. 

ffrom  that  he  demaunded  how  much  y®  damage  pretended,  did  amount 
vnto,  so  that  beinge  not  acquainted  w*'^  y^  losses,  I  could  only  guesse  by 
y^  discourse  of  y®  Merchants  :  w<^^  I  told  hym,  amounted  to  fifteene  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ster.  or  vpwards.  I  found  hym  somethinge  surprised  at 
y«  sume,  but  hauinge  recolected  hymselfe,  told  me  that  he  should  not 
neede  to  acquaint  me  w*^^  his  Ma*^^^  amabillitie  of  givinge  present  satis - 
facTon  therefore  before  y^  sendinge  y°  Embassador  he  would  gladly  know 
what  caution  would  be  demaunded,  to  that  I  reply'd  as  to  y®  second  Article, 
he  prest  my  opinion  againe  to  this  poynt,  to  w^'^  I  reply'd  that  in  cases  of 
that  nature,  I  conceaued  theare  weare  only  two  cautions  th'  one  by 
Merchants  th'  other  by  deliueringe  of  townes. 

ffrom  that  I  began  to  discourse  of  Dunkerque  and  told  hym  that  w^^ 
much  difficulty  I  had  importuned  his  Ex.  to  make  this  voyage  and  that  I 

"  The  position  of  the  army  of  Nemours  at  Houdan  is  mentioned  in  the  Mi'violrcs 
de  Tavannes  (ed.  1858),  112.  Tavannes  says  that  Nemours  went  to  Paris,  and  after 
his  return  the  army  went  on  to  Chateaudun  and  there  joined  Beaufort.  Nemours 
left  Paris  on  j|  March.  He  may  not  have  left  Houdan  till  the  ^^,  especially  as  a 
contestation  which,  according  to  Tavannes,  took  place  at  Chateaudun  between 
Beaufort  and  Nemours  presupposes  the  presence  of  the  king  at  Blois,  which  he  did  not 
reach  till  l\  March.  He  set  out  from  Saumur  on  ^^  March,  on  the  forward  move- 
ment which  Estrades  expected  to  hear  of.  Estrades  may  have  been  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  Beaufort  joined  Nemours  at  Houdan.  On  the  other  hand  Tavannes  speaks 
of  the  junction  of  the  armies  and  not  of  the  leaders.  Beaufort  may  have  personally 
visited  Nemours  at  Houdan. 
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hoped  I  should  retorne  w*^  l^s  last  and  possitive  resolution  to  w^^  he  told 
me  he  expected  Ires  :  the  morrow  by  w^^  he  should  be  enabled  to  make 
his  result  y°  Ires  ariving  he  read  them  to  me  and  gaue  me  an  extract  in 
-^ych  ipgg  lie  f ownd  the  Kinges  condition  very  hopef uU,  and  that  it  was  y® 
result  of  his  counsells  both  Civill  &  Matiall  to  give  Battayle  to  y®  Spanish 
Army  to  w^^  Baufort  is  ioyned  w<^^  Army  was  y«  18  March  ^^  at  houden  -^ 
fower  days  march  from  that  of  y«  kinge  of  ffrance  his  army  for  vntell  we 
knowe  y®  issue  and  successe  of  that  Battayle  I  cannot  resolue  what  to 
doe,  ffor  sayd  he  if  y®  Kinge  beate  that  Army  his  busnes  is  done,  and  I 
haue  only  to  thank  his  Ex  in  y^  behalfe  of  my  M^  y®  Cardinal  and  my 
selfe  for  his  oifer  of  protection  to  vs  w^^  y®  Cardinal  will  acknowledge 
vpon  all  occasions  esteaminge  it  an  oblegation  neuer  to  be  forgotten. 

Havinge  receaued  that  answeare  I  told  hym  I  intended  to  take  my 
leaue,  and  in  case  he  had  ought  else  to  comaunde  me  that  he  would 
acquaint  me  w*^  it  he  pres'd  me  to  remayne  w*^  hym  but  vntell  y^  arivall 
of  y«  next  Ires  by  w^'^^  he  might  happily  receaue  an  accompt  of  y®  Battayle, 
and  accordingly  make  some  result  touchinge  his  surrendinge  the  towne 
w'^^  I  consented  vnto. 

duringe  my  stay  he  asked  me  wheather  that  in  case  he  should  haue 
occasion  of  4000  foote  to  defend  the  towne  wheather  I  thought  that  his 
Ex:  would  furnish  hym,  (and  vpon  what  caution)  for  sayd  he  y®  regiments 
of  Guards  and  Swisses  w'^^  are  y®  strength  of  y^  garrison  refused  to  mount 
the  guard  vnles  they  may  receaue  pay  as  formerly  and  he  dares  not  giue 
them  leaue  to  deport  vntill  he  hath  assurance  of  supply  w^^  he  desiers 
answeare  to,  by  y^  shippe  w^^  brought  me  ouer  &  stayes  for  my  discharge, 
for  to  this  I  durst  not  venture  to  give  my  opinion. 

The  regiment  of  Swisses  haue  sent  a  deputy  to  y^  Court,  for  money 
whoe  is  expected  againe  at  y®  garrison  about  y^  2  of  Aprill,^*^  and  y« 
Gouernour  intends  to  send  his  kinsman  Capt.  Prangett  assoone  as  y« 
ratorne  of  y«  Swisse  officer  and  answeare  to  y^  foregoing  article  ariues  w*^ 
hym.  Vpon  that  pretence  he  sayes  he  may  w*^^  honor  receaue  the  4000 
English  his  Master  beinge  not  able  to  pay  them,  and  they  resoluinge  not 
to  defend  y<^  towne  w^'^out  pay,  for  vntill  he  see  what  becomes  of  y«  Kinges 
successe  he  resolues  not  to  disburse  any  more  of  his  owne  money,  and  he 
further  sayd,  that  when  his  Ex:  had  4000  men  in  y«  towne,  and  I  but 
800  ■''^  and  he  the  comaund  of  Mardicke  ffort  to  protect  the  shippinge,  he 
wilbeleiue  that  I  have  not  y^  command  of  y^  towne,  but  I  will  absolutly 
trust  his  Ex:  and  then  if  the  Kinge  of  ffrance  pay  not  the  damages  both 
before  and  for  the  maytenance  of  y^  4000  duringe  there  service  though 
ye  Kinge  will  not  sell  }^  towne,  yett  it  will  remayne  in  his  Ex:  power,  and 
when  I  shall  quitt  it  my  selfe,  I  shall  wholy  rely  vpon  his  Ex:  ffor  my 
disbnresmt':  and  sayd  he  I  am  sure  y^  kinge  wilbe  inform'd  to  resigne  y^ 
towne,  and  by  this  way  I  may  salue  both  my  honor  and  be  a  means  of 
makinge  a  firme  allyance  w^^^  y<^  Comonwealth  of  England.-^^ 

Our   next   information  comes   from    a    letter   from   Barriere. 

''  j^  March.  "  Houdan,  between  Mantes  and  Chartres!  ^e  28Mardii 

^'  The  Swiss  are  no  longer  taken  into  account. 

"  Add.  MS.  32093,  fol.  287.  Compare  the  language  attributed  to  Estrades  about 
the  king's  net  selling  the  town  with  Mazarin's  instructions  of  ^^  at  pp.  496,497, 
note. 
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Conde's  agent  was  naturally  on  the  watch  for  any  understanding 
between  the  English  government  and  the  French,  and  on  -^^  April 
he  was  able  to  convey  important  intelligence  to  his  master. 

Je  ne  S9ay  si  V.  A.  a  receu  les  lettres  que  je  luy  ay  escrites  que  je 
craignois  que  la  Cour  ne  fit  negocier  ici  quelque  chose  et  qu6  men  voyage 
ici  ne  les  eut  obliges  a  i  envoyer  ;  ce  que  je  trouve  vray,  et  je  ne  Tavois 
peu  descouvrir  que  despuis  deux  jours  que  j'ay  seu  que  Lestrade  a  fait 
faire  ici  une  negotiation  d'une  tres  importante  affaire  par  un  homme  dont 
je  n'ay  peu  savoir  le  nom.  II  a  traite  d'une  ligue  offensive  et  defensive 
avecque  I'Angleterre,  moyennant  quoy  il  leur  met  entre  les  mains  Dun- 
kerque,  Mardick  et  Gravelines.  De  Dunkerque  Lestrade  en  tire  de  I'argent 
avecque  permission  du  Boy:  Gravelines  leur  doit  estre  donne  pour 
seurete  du  traite  qu'ils  font.  Ces  gens  ici  ont  envoye  un  homme  h,  Dun- 
kerque avec  celui  qui  estoit  ici/"^^  lesquels  sont  tous  deux  revenus  et  ont 
aporte  le  pouvoir  du  Roy  pour  conclure  Tafaire,  et  les  grands  preparatifs 
qui  se  font  ici  sous  le  pretexte  de  la  HoUande  ne  sont  tres  asseurement 
que  pour  cela.  lis  ont  aux  Dunes  une  grande  quantite  de  vivres  et  de 
munitions  et  de  toutes  choses  necessaires  a  une  armee  qui  doit  faire  une 
descente.  L'aflfaire  a  este  decouverte  par  les  HoUandois  qui,  je  crois, 
travaillent  tant  qu'ils  peuvent  pour  empescher  que  cette  afaire  ne  s'acheve 
et  m'a-t-on  dit  qu'ils  ont  offert  beaucoup  a  Lestrades  .  .  .  Lestrade  a 
envoye  ici  un  etat  de  sa  place  tant  des  fortifications  que  des  hommes  qu'il 
a.  II  dit  qu'il  a  innonde  les  deux  costes  de  sa  place  et  que,  pour  le 
troisieme  il  y  a  fait  tant  de  travaux  qu'il  ne  peut  pas  etre  attaque,  qu'il  a 
2000  hommes,  savoir  1200  Suisses  et  800  FranQois  ^^  et  des  vivres  pour 
huict  mois.^^ 

Evidently  before  Fitzjames  left  Dunkirk  the  negotiation  reached  a 
further  stage.  No  decisive  battle  took  place,  but,  as  Estrades  expected, 
an  action  had  been  fought  on  the  Loire,  and  on  ^^^  Conde 
had  himself  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action.  Mazarin  was,  therefore, 
by  no  means  quit  of  his  anxiety  about  Dunkirk,  and  may  well  have 
thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  make  a  forward  step,  and  to 
beg  directly  for  the  alliance  of  England  against  Spain,  of  which 
the  price  was  to  be  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk.  As  the  Spanish 
army  appeared  before  Dunkirk  on  -^^^,  and  opened  the  siege 
of  Gravelines  on  '^^2^  this  view  of  the  case  would  be  confirmed 
as  time  went  on.  On  the  other  hand  we  need  no  evidence  to  tell 
us  that  the  underhand  acquisition  of  Dunkirk,  as  proposed  by 
Estrades  to  Fitzjames,  would  be  unacceptable  to  any  party  in  the 
Enghsh  government.  To  affront  Spain  and  the  Dutch  republic 
iwithout  securing  an  alliance  with  France  would  be  simple  madness. 
We   may,   therefore,  possibly  accept  Barriere's  information,   and 

"  No  doubt  these  two  are  Fitzjames  and  Griffin.  The  mention  of  the  two 
negotiations  corroborates  the  Dutch  statement. 

«»  This  number  of  French  soldiers  agrees  with  that  given  by  Estrades  to  Fitzjames. 

«'  Barri^re  to  Cond6,  ^^  Apr.  This  letter  is  one  of  a  series  in  the  Cond6  archives 
at  Chantilly,  of  which  H.E.H.  the  duke  of  Aumale  has  kindly  presented  me  with 
copies. 
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conclude  that  before  Fitzjames  returned  to  England,  he  had 
received  assurances  that  Mazarin  was  prepared  to  treat  directly 
in  the  king's  name. 

Of  the  impression  produced  in  England  by  the  armament  in 
the  Downs  there  can  be  no  doubt.  On  ^^  April  Salvetti  writes 
that  Cromwell  is  going  to  those  parts  in  person,  and  that  some 
persons  declare  that  the  expedition  is  destined  for  Dunkirk.^^ 
On  II  April  Barriere  repeats  his  belief  that  the  expedition  is 
aimed  at  Dunkirk,  as  5,000  soldiers  have  been  embarked.  A 
message,,  he  adds,  had  been  sent  to  assure  the  Dutch  ambassadors 
that  no  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  their  countrymen. 

It  has  often  been  asked  why  nothing  came  of  the  projected  de- 
livery of  Dunkirk  to  the  English,  and  the  answer  has  invariably 

^^  been  that  the  scheme  broke  down  because  the  Dutch  war  broke  out. 
The  letters  of  Gentillot  in  the  British  Museum  suggest  another 
cause  which  had  begun  to  operate  whilst  as  yet  there  was  peace 
between  England  and  the  United  Provinces.     Mazarin,  it  seems, 

*  hoped  to  preserve  Dunkirk  from  the  Spaniards  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
A  French  relieving  fleet  was  being  prepared,  and  all  that  he  now 

tf  asked  was  that  the  English  should  not  interfere  with  its  operations. 
He  fancied  that  he  could  gain  the  goodwill  of  parliament  by  re- 
cognising the  Commonwealth,  though,  for  the  honour  of  France, 
he  wished  to  extract  from  parliament  a  preliminary  promise  to 
recall  the  letters  of  reprisal  against  French  shipping.  The  first 
sign  of  this  resolution  is  to  be  traced  in  the  instructions  sent  by 
Mazarin  to  Estrades  on  J|  April/'^  The  instructions  deal  with  the 
general  questions,  the  form  of  the  proposed  recognition  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  settlement  of  maritime  disputes,  and  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  at  sea.  Estrades  is  to  choose  a  person  to 
be  employed  in  this  affair,  and  to  send  him  without  delay  to 
London  to  open  the  negotiation,  and  to  thank  Cromwell  for  his 
obliging  offers  to  Mazarin. 

Not  a  word  in  these  instructions  bears  upon  the  question  of 
Dunkirk,  but  a  letter  to  Estrades  of  the  same  date  ('|  April  <^^) 
shows  Mazarin  to  be  alive  to  the  importance  of  relieving  Gravelines, 
though  by  a  French,  not  an  English,  naval  power. 

«-  *  Di  qua  si  spigne  gran  numero  di  infanteria  et  di  Cavalkria  al  Porto  delle  Dune 
et  di  Dovre  et  s'  accompagnono  con  barche  et  altre  provisioni  di  guerra,  per  dove  s'  in- 
cominc'a  ancora  ben  presto  il  Signor  General  Cromuell.  I  discorsi  che  si  fanno 
Sopra  di  questa  speditione  sono  varii,  et  benche  i  politici  la  divolghino  per  farla  passare 
in  Fiandra,  per  tentare  1'  impresa  di  Doncherclie  o  d'  altra  piazza  per  guadagnarvi  un 
sbarco  in  quel  continente,  altri  nondimeno  sono  di  contraria  oppinione  et  con  ira- 
pazienza  ne  attendono  I'esito.'— Salvetti's  despatch,  |g  Apr.,  Add.  MSS.  27962,  N, 
fol.  343. 

®^  M.  Guizot  calls  this  (i.  471)  'instruction  pour  le  comte  d'Estrades,  envoye  en 
Angleterre.'  But  neither  in  the  instructions  nor  in  the  accompanying  letter  is  there  a 
hint  that  he  was  instructed  to  leave  Dunkirk,  where  he  would  be  detained  by  every 
consideration  of  honour.  e*  Gujzot,  i.  474. 
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L'attaque  de  Gravelines  nous  met  dans  une  pressante  n^cessit^  de 
savoir  les  intentions  des  Anglais,  parceque  la  place  ne  pouvant  etre 
secourue  que  par  mer,  la  chose  peut  etre  entreprise  avec  esperance  du 
succes,  pourvu  que  les  Anglais  ne  s'en  melent  point ;  mais  6tant  comme 
impossible  s'ils  sont  joints  a  I'Espagne  et  obliges  de  favoriser  ses 
desseins  contre  nous,  il  est  de  la  derniere  importance  de  decouvrir 
promptement  leurs  resolutions  en  traitant  avec  eux  du  diflferend  que  nous 
avons  ensemble. 

Mazarin  then  goes  on  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  con- 
cluding the  treaty  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  especially  of 
obtaining  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  In  that  case,  he  implies, 
French  vessels  can  be  sent  to  relieve  Gravelines  without  being 
exposed  to  a  possible  attack  from  an  English  squadron.  Cromwell 
can  be  asked  to  give  his  word  in  this  respect. 

Ce  qu'on  pourra  faire  en  demandant  quelque  chose  de  plus,  comme,  par 
exemple,  la  liberte  pour  les  vaisseaux  du  roi  destines  pour  ce  secours,  de 
relacher  en  surete  dans  les  ports  d' Angle terre  si  le  vent  contraire  ou 
quelque  autre  consideration  les  y  oblige. 

In  a  letter  written  two  days  later  {f.  April)  Mazarin  again  presses 
Estrades  to  haste. 

Pressez  le  plus  que  vous  pourrez  I'affaire  d'Angleterre,  qui  nous  est 
de  la  derniere  conjoncture,  et  comme  Ton  vous  a  envoye  le  pouvoir 
necessaire  pour  convenir  de  tout  ce  que  Cromwel  vous  a  faict  proposer, 
je  m'asseure  que  vous  ne  perdrez  pas  un  moment  de  temps  a  conclure 
cette  negociation.^5 

Whether  Estrades  took  any  immediate  steps  in  consequence  of 
these  directions  is  unknown.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was 
too  fully  occupied  with  the  maintenance  of  Gravelines,  now  hard 
pressed  by  the  besiegers,  and  too  closely  blocked  up  himself  to 
permit  of  the  free  communication  with  England,  which  would 
be  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  negotiation.  At  all  events  on 
21  April  Mazarin   took   the   matter   into   his   own   hands,   and   sent 

1  May  ' 

instructions  to  Gentillot  to  repair  in  person  from  Calais  to  London, 
carrying  a  letter  from  Louis  XIV  to  Cromwell.  ^^ 

He  was  to  send  before  him  *  le  Sieur  Viliers,  avec  lequel  il  s'est 
deja  abouche,'  or  else  to  write  to  certain  members  of  parliament  on 
the  subject  of  his  own  journey.  The  instructions  only  concern  the 
form  in  which  the  Commonwealth  is  to  be  recognised,  the  terms  on 
which  ambassadors  are  to  be  sent ;  and  the  following  extract  shows 
that  Gentillot  was  probably  intended  to  carry  out  the  mission  for 
which  Estrades  had  been  directed  to  discover  a  fitting  person  : — 

Ledit  sieur  Gentillot,  estant  a  Calais  et  ne  pouvant  aller  a  Dunkerque 
a  cause  que  les  ennemis  ont  assiege  Gravelines  ecrira  au  sieur  d'Estrades 

"  Mazarin  to  Estrades,  ^  Apr.  (Lelires  de  Mazarin,  v.  95.) 
""  Louis  XIV  to  Cromwell,  undated,  M4m.  de  Briemie,  Coll.  Michaud  et  Poujoulat, 
iii.  139. 
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le  sujet  de  son  envoy  a  Lonires,  et  le  priera  de  I'advertir  audit  Calais  ou 
a  Douvre  de  ce  qu'il  pourroit  avoir  negocie  avec  ledit  parlement,  et  par 
quelle  adresse,  affin  qu'il  s'en  serve,  ayant  besoings  de  bons  advis  dudit 
sieur  d'Estrades,  auquel  il  fera  savoir  I'ordre  qu'il  a  de  Sa  Majeste  de  s'y 
conformer  et  continuer  en  correspondance  avec  luy  per  lettres  frequentes. 

So  far  Mazarin  has  only  dealt  with  the  immediate  question  of 
the  relief  of  Gravelines,  which  he  treats  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  a  settlement  of  the  existing  disputes.  The  cession  of  Dunkirk 
must  only  be  offered  as  the  price  of  a  closer  alliance. 

Pour  obUger  les  Anglais  a  desirer  davantage  de  se  reunir  avec  nous, 
il  ne  sera  pas  mal  a  propos  d'entrer  avec  eux  en  traits  de  la  cession  de 
Dunkerque  ;  et  en  effet  le  roi  leur  remattra  volontiers  cette  importante 
place  pourvu,  en  premier  lieu,  qu'ils  se  joignent  avec  nous  contre 
I'Espagne  et  qu'ilz  y  demeurent  unis  tant  que  la  guerre  durera,  avec 
obligation  de  nous  assister  de  leurs  forces  de  mer  pour  la  defense  de 
nos  places  maritimes ;  en  second  lieu,  qu'ils  nous  donnent  une  somme 
d'argent  considerable,  comme  pourait  etre  un  million  d'or  ou  huit  cent 
mille  ecus ;  en  troisieme  lieu,  qu'ils  commencent  leur  assistance 
presentement  pour  le  secours  de  Gravelines,  pour  le  quel  ils  nous 
pretent  de  leurs  vaisseaux,  en  quatrieme  lieu,  qu'ils  s'obligent  de 
laisser  la  religion  catholique  en  I'etat  ou  elle  est  a  present  dans 
Dunkerque,  et  s'il  est  possible,  de  ne  mettre  dans  la  place  qu'une 
garnison  catholique. 

S'ils  faisaient  difficulte  de  se  declarer  ouvertement  contre  I'Espagne 
par  le  secours  de  Gravelines,  en  nous  fournissant  un  bon  nombre  de 
vaisseaux  pour  transporter  en  France  (lorsqu'on  leur  remettra  Dunkerque) 
la  garnison  qui  est  maintenant  dans  la  place,  ils  pourraient  donner  ordre 
secretement,  a  ceux  qui  auraient  soin  de  votre  conduite  de  faire  ce  que 
vous  leur  ordonnerez,  et  vous  les  pourriez  engager  a  vous  mettre  dans 
Gravelines  avec  toute  votre  garnison. 

Dans  I'etat  present  des  affaires,  nous  aurons  sujet  de  nous  consoler 
de  la  parti  de  Dunkerque  si  elle  produit  la  conservation  de  Gravelines 
et  la  jonction  des  Anglais  avec  nous  contre  I'Espagne  aux  conditions 
marquees  ci-dessus. 

If,  however,  Mazarin  goes  on  to  say,  these  conditions  cannot  be 
obtained,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  make  an  alliance  which  will  save 
Gravelines.  In  any  case  it  is  most  important  that  an  intelhgent 
person  be  sent  to  Cromwell  to  find  out  what  are  the  designs  he 
entertains.  If  it  is  true,  as  is  said,  that  the  Commonwealth  is 
about  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with  the  Dutch,  it  is  possible 
'  que  les  propositions  d'accomodement  dont  M.  Cromwell  vous  a  fait 
parler  n'ont  ete  faites  que  pour  amuser.' 

This  looks  as  if  Mazarin  had  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  treat 
for  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk  to  England.  He  had  done  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Though  these  instructions  were  issued  on  ^\^  Gentillot. 
was  kept  in  Paris  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  it  was  not  till 
2*  May  that  he  received  the  money  which  he  needed  to  enable  him  to 
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start.^^  Evidently  Mazarin  was  hesitating.  The  account  given  by 
Gentillot  of  his  mission  (which  ended  in  failure,  because  he  was 
not  allowed  to  recognise  the  Commonwealth  unconditionally)  shows 
that  the  instructions,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  cession  of 
Dunkirk,  must  have  been  revoked.  On  -^  July  he  writes  from 
London  to  Brienne  ^®  as  follows : — 

Je  souhaitte  que  les  represailles  soient  ost^es  a  fin  que  sy  votre 
secours  pour  Dunkirque  par  mer  estoit  prest  il  peut  sy  employer,  car  sans 
cette  Condition  11  court  risque  destre  battu. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  reprisals  was  not  to  be  had  without  pre- 
ceding recognition  of  the  Commonwealth.  Gentillot' s  last  despatch 
from  England  was  written  on  ~  July.  In  September  Blake  captured 
or  destroyed  the  ships  advancing  to  the  succour  of  Dunkirk,  which 
Mazarin,  after  long  hesitation,  had  refused  to  place  in  English 
hands.  It  is  from  the  nuncio  at  Brussels,  in  a  letter  dated  2} 
Sept.,  that  we  learn  that  Blake's  attack  was  'in  conformita 
della  promessa  fatta  a  questi  ministri  di  aiutare  ad  impedire  ogni 
soccorso.'  It  is  doubtless  this  agreement  on  which  was  based  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  statement  in  the  Defense  de  Dunquerque 
quoted  at  p.  487,  note  21.  What  a  state  of  indignation  is  disclosed 
by  the  existence  of  such  a  compact ! 

With  the  evidence  now  before  us,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Blake's  easy  victory  was  the  answer  made  by  Cromwell  and  his 
colleagues  to  the  hesitations  of  Mazarin,  which,  viewed  from 
English  soil,  must  have  looked  exceedingly  like  a  mere  diplomatic 
intrigue.  There  were  times  when,  Dunkirk  being  in  dire  straits, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  the  place  to  the  English 
Commonwealth  as  the  price  of  a  working  alliance  against  Spain, 
and  the  English  government,  encouraged  by  his  advances,  had 
made  preparations  for  the  occupation  of  the  place.  The  sacrifice, 
however,  would  always  appear  to  be  too  great  whenever  circum- 
stances were  more  favourable,  and  he  committed  the  mistake  of 
flattering  himself  that  he  would  be  able  to  secure  English  neutrality 
at  a  lower  price.  Mazarin  did  not  yet  understand  the  tenacity  of 
the  English  statesmen,  and,  above  all,  the  tenacity  of  Cromwell. 
It  was  therefore  arranged  at  Westminster  that  if  Mazarin  would 
»,  not  offer  up  Dunkirk  to  England  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep 
it  from  Spain.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bitter  experience 
now  gained  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  afterwards  frankly 
paid  the  price  which  Cromwell  required  for  his  alliance. 

Samuel  E.  Gardiner. 

«'  Gentillot  to  Brienne,  f /^^^,  Had.  MS.  4551,  fol.  135. 
«8  Gentillot  to  Brienne,  /^  July,  ibid.  fol.  150. 
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THE    PROBLEM   OF   THE    HUNDRED. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  institution  which,  under  its  various  names 
of  centenaj  hundred,  hcened  (perhaps  we  might  add  even  Gau)^  is  to 
be  found  in  almost  all  countries  settled  by  Teutonic  races,  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should 
pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  subject.  But,  until  recent  years, 
there  has  been  a  fairly  general  agreement  among  historians  that, 
in  some  way  or  another,  the  hundred  represents  a  racial  or  tribal 
unit,  localised  and  made  territorial  by  the  cessation  of  that  long 
Vblkerwanderung  which,  for  many  centuries,  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  decaying  empire.  The  cautious,  yet,  on  the  whole,  decided 
acceptance  of  this  theory  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford  ^  has  rendered  the 
doctrine  classical  for  English  students.  But,  in  recent  years,  this 
theory  has  been  subjected  to  a  fierce,  one  might  almost  say  a  bitter 
attack,  by  one  whose  services  to  historical  study  render  his  lightest 
word,  far  more  his  deliberate  judgment,  worthy  of  the  gravest 
respect.  The  late  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  in  his  maturest  work, 
has  pronounced  unhesitatingly  against  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
'  Germanist  theory  '  of  the  hundred.  Needless  to  say,  so  great 
a  writer  and  .teacher  has  many  followers ;  yet  the  point  at  issue 
involves  no  less  than  a  revolution  in  our  views.  If  M.  Fustel  is 
right,  if  the  centena^  is  merely  a  governmental  unit  like  our 
modern  county  court  district ;  if  its  judicial  and  police  powers 
are  merely  royal  delegations  wielded  by  royal  functionaries ;  if 
its  law  is  merely  the  royal  ordinance:  then  the  whole  theory  of 
Teutonic  freedom  and  self-government  goes  by  the  board.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hundred  represents  an  original  area  of  tribal  settle- 
ment, and  its  folk-right  the  customs  of  a  primitive  clan,  if  its  presi- 
dent and  court  in  some  way  stand  for  a  real  racial  unity,  then  we 
may  still  hold  the  belief  that  the  history  of  state  life  in  Europe  is 
the  outcome  of  the  long  conflict  between  the  military  power  of  the 
king  and  the  popular  freedom  of  the  tribe. 

'  Constitutional  History,  §  45. 

-  M.  Fustel  seems  almost  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  centena  itself  (La 
Monarchic  Franque,  pp.  224-6).  However,  he  admits  the  existence  of  the  cen 
tenarius. 
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Now  it  naturally  occurs  to  every  English  reader  of  M.  Fustel's 
great  work  on  the  history  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  France,  that 
in  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  the  enumeration  of  his  autho- 
rities ^  the  writer  has  omitted  one  very  obvious  source  of  information. 
Enumerating  the  various  legal  codes  which,  though  never  actually 
in  force  on  French  soil,  are  yet  so  closely  akin  to  the  Frankish  laws 
that  their  evidence  cannot  be  neglected  by  one  who  values  the 
comparative  method  of  study,  M.  Fustel  mentions  the  edict  of 
Theodoric,  and  the  laws  of  the  Wisigoths,  the  Bavarians,  the  Ala- 
manni,  and  the  Lombards.  But  he  says  nothing,  apparently,  of 
the  survivals — fragmentary,  no  doubt,  but  full  of  interest — of  the  laws 
of  the  Teutonic  races  which  settled  in  Britain,  and  which  are,  surely, 
as  nearly  akin  to  the  Frankish  code  as  are  the  laws  of  the  Bavarians 
and  the  Lombards.  Had  he  studied  these  sources,  M.  Fustel  could 
1:  ardly  have  failed  to  find,  in  the  doomsmen  and  the  liability  for  false 
j  udgment  of  the  English  hundred,  substantial  obstacles  to  the  accept- 
ance of  his  extreme  theory.  If  the  hundred  court  were  merely  the 
court  of  the  royal  official,  why,  in  the  name  of  even  primitive  justice, 
should  the  hundred  as  a  whole  be  liable  for  a  false  judgment  ?  But 
this  point  has  been  dealt  with  by  more  capable  hands. 

My  object  here  is  to  call  attention  to  another  source  of  in- 
formation, of  the  most  strictly  documentary  character,''  which  M. 
Fustel  appears  to  have  entirely  neglected.  If  the  laws  of  the  con- 
tinental Ostrogoths  and  "Wisigoths  are  to  be  considered,  why  not 
also  the  laws  of  the  East  and  West  Goths,  who  remained  in  their 
ancient  Scandinavian  seats?  Not  all  the  minor  inaccuracies  of 
Jordanes  can  cause  us  seriously  to  doubt  his  assertion,  that  the  con- 
tinental Goths  were  originally  a  Scandinavian  colony  which  made 
its  way  across  the  Baltic  and  the  plains  of  eastern  Europe."'  And 
though  it  is  true  that  the  actual  dates  of  the  surviving  Scandinavian 
manuscripts  are  far  later  than  those  of  the  *  Lex  Salica '  and  the  '  Lex 
Kibuaria,'  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  represent  a  still  more  pri- 
mitive and  purely  Teutonic  state  of  affairs.  As  M.  Gide  has  truly 
said,  the  real  test  of  the  age  of  a  law  is  not  the  date  of  its  text,  but 
the  character  of  its  contents.  And  the  almost  total  absence  of 
Eoman  and  feudal  influences  in  Scandinavia  renders  the  Scandi- 
navian evidence  of  the  highest  value  for  the  history  of  Teutonic 
institutions. 

Once  more,  the  object  of  this  note  is  not  to  attempt  a  summary 
of  the  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  hundred  which  we  find  in 

'  La  Monarchic  Franqiic,  cap.  i. 

*  M.  Fustel  insists  repeatedly  that  documents  are  our  one  satisfactory  source  of 
evidence  for  primitive  institutions.  Without  dwelling  on  the  essentially  arbitrary 
character  of  this  view,  we  may  accept  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  note. 

5  Truly  there  is  a  curious  fitness  in  the  fact  that  the  Codex  Argcntciis,  the  famous 
manuscript  of  the  gospels  of  Ulfilas,  should  find  its  home  in  Upsala,  even  though  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  was  required  to  bring  it  thither. 
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the  Scandinavian  codes.  It  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  one 
singular  and  apparently  unconscious  piece  of  evidence  which  they 
contain.  Modern  systems  of  law  speak  of  the  onus  prohandi. 
When  what  may  fairly  be  called  scientific  evidence  is  required  to 
support  every  assertion  made  by  a  litigant,  it  becomes  the  object 
of  each  party  to  a  lawsuit  to  cast  upon  his  opponent  the  duty  of 
proving  his  claim.  The  '  right  to  begin  *  is  valuable  only  when  a 
jury  is  to  be  impressed  by  an  advocate's  eloquence,  and  when  it 
carries  the  important  right  to  reply.  But  when,  as  is  generally 
the  case  In  primitive  systems,  the  proof  is  a  mere  formal  produc- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  oaths,  when,  moreover,  it  is  not  subject 
to  cross-examination  and  rebutting  evidence,  then  the  right  to 
begin  is  indeed  valuable,  and  we  speak  not  of  onus  prohandi,  but 
of  itis  prohandi.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  early  Scandi- 
navian law.  The  production  of  the  Tylft,  or  oath  of  neighbours, 
generally,  in  the  absence  of  accidents,  proves  the  case.  Hence  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  vita,  or  right  of  proof,  and  hence  the 
elaborate  rules  laid  down  for  its  regulation.  Now  the  '  WestgO' 
talag,'  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  Swedish  codes,  con- 
tains interesting  series  of  rules  on  this  subject.  They  may  be 
summarised  thus : — 

1.  Between  the  assertor  of  common  proprietorship  and  the 
assertor  of  individual  ownership  the  former  has  the  vita, 

2.  Between  the  bishop  and  the  king,  the  bishop. 

3.  Between  the  Icendcer  and  the  bishop,  the  Icendcer, 

4.  Between  the  hondi  and  any  one  else,  the  hondi. 

5.  Between  the  hy  and  the  \orp,  the  hy, 

6.  Between  the  (alleged)  heritor  and  the  (alleged)  purchaser, 
the  heritor. 

7.  Between  the  owner  of  the  hoi  (homestead)  and  the  owner  of 
the  utskipt  (close),  the  owner  of  the  hoi. 

8.  Between  the  land  (province)  and  the  hcercEd,  the  land. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  passage  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion, the  rule  is  laid  down — 

9.  Skil  a  hcErced  oc  hy  ]>a  a  hcerced  vitu  (*  If  a  hundred  con- 
test with  a  by,  the  hundred  has  the  proof ').^ 

Now  w^e  can  hardly  doubt  that  some  generally  received  principle 
regulated  this  confidently  pronounced  code  of  rules.  It  seems 
clear  that  in  every  case  the  presumption  was  in  favour  of  the  party 
to  whom  the  vita  was  awarded ;  but  this  is  merely  giving  the  prin^ 
ciple  as  an  explanation  of  itself.  Eationalist  critics  have  suggested 
that  in  each  case  the  vita  was  with  the  more  numerous  party, 
whose  oaths  would  carry  greater  weight  than  those  of  the  fewer; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  explanation  would  not  do  for  the  case 

«  Westgotalag,  J  B.  5,  7,  15,  16.    ^In  Schlyter,  vol.  i.) 
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of  litigation  between  single  individuals.  I  suggest  that  there  is  a 
simple  rule  which  solves  far  more  cases.  The  right  of  proof  is 
with  the  older  institution.  No  one  can  read  the  Swedish  codes 
without  being  struck  by  their  intensely  conservative  character. 
That  a  code  drawn  up  under  royal  auspices  (as  the  '  Westgotalag ' 
unquestionably  was)  should  give  to  the  simple  bondi  (proprietor) 
the  vita  before  king  and  bishop,  can,  it  seems  to  me,  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  view  that  the  hoiidi  was  the  primitive  institution 
and  the  king  the  interloper.  The  bondi  is,  in  fact,  the  keystone  of 
the  Swedish  social  system  in  the  middle  ages.  He  is  superseded 
neither  by  the  feudal  baron,  nor  by  the  royal  official,  nor  by  the 
great  ecclesiastic. 

This  explanation  appears  to  meet  every  example  quoted  (and 
I  have  quoted  all  that  I  know)  of  the  rule  of  vita.  The  only 
case  which  appears  at  first  sight  irreconcilable  is  that  of  the 
Icendcer  and  the  bishop.  It  is  commonly  asserted  ^  that  the  Icemher 
is  a  royal  tenant,  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  odd  that  he  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  bishop,  w^hile  the  bishop  is  preferred  to  the  king.  But 
is  there  any  ground  for  saying  that  the  Iccmher  was  a  royal  tenant  ? 
A  tenant  or  loansman  of  some  kind  he  probably  was,  but  why  of 
the  king  ?  Surely,  in  the  days  before  Christianity  and  kingship 
had  reached  Scandinavia,  the  communal  village,  the  by,  may  have 
recognised,  outside  its  own  exclusive  circle,  the  existence  of  the 
hsndcevy  or  occupant  of  its  spare  lands?  Kingship  is  late  in 
Sweden,  for  the  Swedes  were  non-colonising  Goths,  or  rather,  they 
colonised  unoccupied  lands  near  home. 

The  '  Westgotalag '  alone  contains  many  passages  seemingly  hard 
to  reconcile  with  M.  Fustel's  theory  of  the  hundred.  The  Juened 
has  a  moot  or  ]>inr/,  whose  men  (not  its  president)  accord  safe  con- 
duct to  the  accused,*  and  pronounce  upon  the  extent  of  a  wound ;  ■' 
it  enforces  marriage  contracts  '^  and  witnesses  transfers  of  land  ;  " 
it  may  have  a  share  in  woodland '-  and  forbid  the  cutting  down  of 
wood ;  ^^  it  takes  a  share  of  many  fines.  But  my  immediate  point  is 
thatit  may  not  only  decide  but  may  conduct  litigation,  and  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  its  right  of  proof  is  after  that  of  the  province  and  before 
that  of  the  village.  Surely  there  must  be  something  of  a  corporate 
character  about  an  institution  such  as  this.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  county  court  district  owning  a  share  of  woodland  or  bringing  an 
action  to  enforce  its  rights.  But  if  my  view  of  the  principles  of 
the  vita  be  correct,  the  '  Westgotalag '  proves  something  more  even 
than  this  about  the  hundred,  viz.  that  it  is  not  a  unit  formed  by 
the  grouping  of  villages,  but  a  unit  which  has  itself  been  subdivided 
by  the  formation  of  villages.     The  rules  of  vita  show  us  the  folio w- 

'  E.g.  by  Beaucliet,  Loi  de  Vestrogoihie,  p.  219. 

8  Westgotalag,  Md.  1.  "  Ibid.  SB.  1.  '»  Ibid.  GB.  9. 

"  Ibid.  JB.  2  •-  Ibid.  Mil.  14.  "  Ibid.  Fs.  2. 
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ing  scale  of  descent:  province,  hundred,  village,  thorp;  and  the 
process  of  settlement  which  it  conjures  up  may  be  stated  thus.  A 
tribe  or  horde  effects  a  settlement,  and  claims  hunting  rights  over 
a  fairly  large  territory  (the  province).  As  the  tribe  grows,  offshoots 
from  the  original  settlement  effect  other  settlements  within  the 
limits  of  the  province,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  parent  settle- 
ment. These  are  the  hundreds,  each  of  which  at  first  probably 
contains  but  one  actual  group  of  homesteads.  This  again  sends 
out  offshoots,  which  establish  villages,  and  these  again  subdivide 
into  thorps— each  unit  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  autonomy, 
but  subject  to  the  superior  rights  of  the  larger  institutions.  At 
any  rate  this  I  suggest  as  the  result  of  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  Swedish  evidence.  I  hope  to  make  a  more  confident  statement 
when  I  have  had  more  time  to  examine  the  codes. 

Here,  in  conclusion,  I  may  quote  one  passage  from  M.  Fustel 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  most  curiously  destructive  of  his  own 
theory.  Nous  7ie posscdons  aiicun  tcxte  d' arret  du  tribunal  du  comte.^* 
Now  this  is  a  quite  startling  fact,  for  if,  as  M.  Fustel  asserts,  the 
courts  of  the  hundred  and  county  are  merely  royal  bureaux,  we 
certainly  should  have  expected  to  find  survivals  of  royal  judgments. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  have  been  in  the  least  surprised 
if  a  moot  of  unlettered  farmers  had  left  no  formal  traces  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. And  yet,  curiously  enough,  there  are  Weisthumer  in 
abundance.  Edward  Jenks. 


VACARIUS    MANTUANUS. 


In  my  biographical  notice  of  the  Lombard  jurist  (above,  p.  305),  1 
am  sorry  to  have  overlooked  a  work  by  Professor  Fitting,^  in  which, 
as  early  as  1876,  he  pointed  out  that  Vacarius's  tract  on  Lombard 
law  existed  in  a  Leipzig  manuscript  of  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  This  folio  codex,  which  once  belonged  to  Haenel, 
but  is  now  in  the  university  library,  contains  first  the  *  Summa 
Institutionum  Placentini,'  then  the  '  Summa  Codicis  '  by  the  same 
jurist,  followed  on  fol.  188-141  by  the  identical  collection  of  anti- 
nomies and  legal  questions  of  Lombard  law  which  I  have  described 
from  the  codex  *  Chisianus  '  (above,  p.  307,  1.  25).  It  is  arranged 
according  to  the  Lomharda  tituli,  and  at  the  end  of  the  titulusy 
headed  *  Qualiter  iudicium  inter  episcopum  et  privatum  fieri  debeat,' 
it  has  the  following  colophon  :  Expliciuiit  Contraiia  legum  Longob. 
secundum  Vac.  Mantuanum.  Thanks  to  this  discovery,  we  may  now 
state  that  Yacarius  was  born  at  (or  at  least  came  from)  Mantua,  that 
the  heading  of  his  work  is  '  Contraria,'  that  it  is  not  a  *  commen- 

"  La  Monarchic  Franque,  p.  377. 

'  Jiiristische   Schriften  des  friihercn  Mittelalters,  p.   2G.     I   have  to  thank  the 
author  himself  for  calling  my  attention  to  it,  and  for  several  supplementary  remark  . 
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tary,'  and  that  ifc  can  be  traced  in  at  least  three  manuscripts.^  In 
these  *  Contraria,'  as  Professor  Fitting  further  kindly  informs  me, 
Vacarius's  model  may  have  .been  Irnerius's  *  Questiones  de  iuris 
subtilitatibus,'  as  his  *  Summa  Pauperum '  is,  no  doubt,  based  on 
Irnerius's  *  Summa  Codicis.^  F.  Liebermann. 
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The  account  of  the  barons  de  Mauley  given  by  Dugdale  is 
marred  by  two  capital  errors,  which,  with  their  consequent  confu- 
sions, have  been  perpetuated  by  later  peerage-makers.^  It  is  known 
that  eight  members  of  the  family  in  direct  succession  bore  the 
name  of  Peter  de  Mauley,  and  that  the  male  line  came  to  an  end 
with  the  death  of  Peter  YIII  in  1114.-^  Peter  VII  had  died  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  death  of 
Peter  VI  is  correctly  ascribed  to  1383,  and  that  of  Peter  V  to  1355. 
The  ordinary  accounts  put  the  death  of  Peter  IV  in  1309,  of  Peter 
III  in  1279,  of  Peter  II  in  1211,  and  of  Peter  I  in  1222  ;  these 
dates,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  are  in  every  case  false,  and  the 
errors  have  confused  and  vitiated  the  whole  history  of  the  family.^ 
In  my  notice  of  Peter  I  {d.  1211)  contributed  to  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  '  (xxxvii.  pp.  90-91)  I  indicated  my  belief  that 
Dugdale  was  in  error  in  supposing  that  Peter  I  died  in  1222,  and 
this  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  that  Peter  IV  was 
alive  as  late  as  1334  (he  probably  died  in  1336),  and  that  the 
Peter  de  Mauley  who  died  in  1309  was  not  Peter  IV  but  Peter  III. 
The  true  facts  of  the  case  will  be  best  shown  by  a  brief  account  of 
each  member  of  the  family.  I  will  only  premise  that  from  Peter  IV 
onwards  the  heads  of  the  family  were,  in  their  own  time,  regularly 
styled  Peter  '  le  quart,'  '  le  quint,'  &c.^ 

Peter  de  Mauley  I  {d.  1241).  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
a  Poitevin  squire  in  the  service  of  King  John.^^  He  is  first  mentioned 
as  receiving  a  grant  of  land  in  December  1202,^'  and  his  name  is  of 

2  Counting  the  excerpt  quoted  by  Merkel  (above,  p.  HOG,  n.  19).  Fitting  also  inclines 
to  consider  Vaccell.  as  a  diminutive  from  Vacarius. 

3  Both  of  these  works  by  Irnerius  were  edited  by  Fitting,  the  latter  in  189i. 

•  Dugdale's  Baronaje,  i.  733;  Nicolas's  Historic  Peerage,  p.  318,  ed.  Courthope  ; 
Burke's  Extinct  Peerages,  302  ;  G.  F.  C,  Complete  Peerage,  v.  273.  An  account  which 
is  accurate  so  far  as  it  extends  is  given  in  Yorkshire  Inquisitions,  i.  l'.)l. 

-  Citron,  de  Melsa,  i.  106.  This  account  was  compiled  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Blchard  11.  '  Petrus  septiraus  genuit  heredem,  qui  in  praesentiarum  sub  custodia 
noscitur  permanere.' 

=*  E.g.  with  respect  to  the  wives  of  the  true  Teter  III  and  Teter  IV. 

^  There  is  a  reference  to  Feter  de  Mauley  '  the  third,'  deceased  in  Nov.  1328  {Cal. 
Pat.  Rolls,  Edw.  in,  1327-1330,  p.  339).  This  is  the  earliest  use  of  the  numeral 
sutlix  I  have  found. 

'-  He  surrendered  his  lands  in  Poitou  to  his  younger  brother  Almeric  ;  of.  Chron 
de  Melsa,  i.  lOG.  "  Hardy,  Eotuli  Normanniae,  p.  GO. 
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frequent  occurrence  in  #tlie  close  and  patent  rolls  during  the 
remainder  of  John's  reign.  Matthew  Paris  names  him  as  one  of 
John's  evil  counsellors  in  1211.^  According  to  a  tradition  pre- 
served by  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  ^  Peter  de  Mauley  was  employed 
by  John  to  murder  Arthur  of  Brittany,  and  rewarded  with  the 
hand  of  the  heiress  of  Mulgres.  Eobert  de  Turnham,^  baron  of 
Mulgres,  died  in  1211,  and  his  lands  were  granted  to  Peter  de 
Mauley  on  25  April  1214.'°  We  know  that  Peter  afterwards 
married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Eobert  de  Turnham,'^  and  that  for 
her  marriage  he  agreed  to  pay  a  fine  of  7,000  marks,  which  was 
still  unpaid  on  16  Sept.  1220,  when  a  respite  was  granted  him  till 
the  young  king  should  be  of  age.'^  Peter  de  Mauley  built  Mulgrave 
Castle,  and  during  the  early  years  of  Henry  III  played  a  prominent 
part  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  ;  but  eventually 
he  made  his  peace  and  appears  to  have  retained  his  position  as  a 
trusted  adviser  of  the  king  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  for  the  kings  son  Edward  in  1239,  and  going  on  the 
crusade  in  1241  died  in  Palestine.'^  Dugdale,  finding  that  in  1222 
Peter  de  Mauley  paid  a  relief,  concluded  that  Peter  I  had  died  in 
that  3^ear,  and  that  Peter  II  was  the  crusader  who  died  in  1241. 
But  it  seems  clear  that  Dugdale  was  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  relief  paid  in  1222,'^  for  the  '  Chronicon  de  Melsa  '  '^  expressly 
states  that  Isabella  died  before  her  husband,  who  endowed  a  chantry 
at  Meaux  in  her  memory.  Isabella  was  born  after  1200,  and 
probably  died  in  1234."^  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  no  son  of  hers 
could  have  served  King  John.  But  Matthew  Paris  ^^  describes  the 
crusader  of  1241  as  natione  Pictavicnsis  diuque  in  dientela  regis 
Johannis  edncatiis  et  ditatus,  a  description  which  is  true  of  the 
Peter  de  Mauley  who  was  annigcr  regis  Johannis,  but  could  not 
have  been  given  of  his  son  by  any  one  who  knew  the  facts. 

'  ii.  533.  «  i.  232-3. 

^  Robert  de  Tuniliam  was  a  Kentish  knight  in  the  service  of  Richard  I,  who  took 
part  in  the  third  crusade  and  was  for  a  time  in  charge  of  Cyprus.  Afterwards  he 
was  seneschal  of  Gascony,  and  about  1195  was  granted  the  marriage  of  Johanna,  only 
daughter  of  William  Fossard,  the  last  of  the  old  lords  of  Mulgres.  Johanna  was  then 
under  age,  and  in  1200  she  and  her  husband  had  no  children  ;  she  died  before  1214. 
Cf.  Chron.  de  Melsa,  i.  105,  231,  250,  289  91. 

'»  Bot.  Litt.  Pat.  i.  113.  >'  Chron.  de  Melsa,  i.  106. 

'-  Excerpta  e  Rotulis  Finium,  i.  54  :  '  Mandamus  vobis  quod  in  respectum  ponatis 
usque  ad  aetatem  nostram,  demandam  quam  facitis  Petro  de  Malo  Lacu  de  vii 
mill.  marc,  per  quas  finem  fecit  cum  domino  Johanne  rege,  patre  nostro,  pro 
habenda  in  uxorem  Isabella  filia  et  herede  Roberti  de  Turneham.' 

'3  Matthew  Paris,  iii.  83. 

'*  I  should  conjecture  it  was  paid  in  respect  of  the  succession  to  Robert  de 
Turnham. 

'^  i.  106,  '  Mortua  est  Isabella  ante  virum  suum.' 

'«  Chron.  de  Melsa,  ii.  59,  '  post  septennium  ab  obitu  praefatae  Isabellae  [Petrus] 
dedit  nobis,'  &c.     This  was,  very  likely,  just  before  he  went  on  the  crusade  in  1241. 

"  iv.  89. 
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Peter  de  Mauley  II  (1226  ?-1279)  was  under  age  at  his  father's 
death.  On  22  Dec.  1241  his  lands  were  taken  into  the  king's 
hands. ^^  On  12  Oct.  1242  provision  was  made  for  the  marriage  of 
Peter  and  Robert,  sons  of  Peter  de  Mauley.'^  In  1247  (31  Hen.  Ill) 
Peter  de  Mauley  had  livery  of  his  lands.  In  1253-4  he  served 
with  the  king  in  Gascony,  but  returned  home  without  leave  and  in 
disgrace.20  He  died  in  1279.^^  In  1237  he  was  contracted  in 
marriage  to  Joan,  daughter  of  Peter  de  Brus,^^  \y^^  jj^  ^.^^^  j^g^y^ 
had  no  issue  by  her,  and  his  second  wife's  name  appears  to  be  un- 
known. 

Peter  de  Mauley  III  (1249-1309)  was  returned  as  aged  thirty 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  last  at  the  inquisition  after  his 
father's  death  in  7  Edward  I.^^  He  was,  therefore,  born  on  22  July 
1249.  He  had  livery  of  his  lands  on  21  Aug.  1279.^^  He  served  in 
Wales  in  1282,  1283,  and  1284,  and  in  Scotland  in  1291.  He  was 
summoned  to  serve  in  Gascony  in  1294-5,  and  again  served  in 
Scotland  in  1299  and  1300-3. ^^  As  dominus  de  Mulgreve  he  signed 
the  letter  to  the  pope  on  12  Feb.  1301.  He  was  a  justice  of  trail- 
baston  in  1305  and  1307,  and  served  on  numerous  commissions  of 
oyer  and  terminer.^^  He  was  summoned  to  parliament  from 
23  June  1295.  He  died  before  25  Aug.  1309,^*'  having  married 
Nichola,  sister  and  heiress  of  Gilbert  de  Gant.^' 

Peter  de  Mauley  IV  (1279-1336).  He  was  returned  as  heir 
of  his  uncle  Gilbert  de  Gant  in  1298,  being  eighteen  years  of  age 
on  25  Dec.  1297,^^  and  was  knighted  with  the  prince  of  Wales  in 
1306.  He  was  summoned  to  parliament  from  26  Oct.  1309  to 
22  Jan.  1336  by  writs  addressed  '  Petro  Malolacu.'  Styled  Peter  de 
Mauley  the  elder,  Dec.  1314.-^  He  was  one  of  the  wardens  of  the 
parts  beyond  Trent  in  1314,  and  served  in  Scotland  in  1315.''^^  On 
22  March  1332,  as  Peter  de  Mauley  le  quart,  he  made  a  grant  for 

'8  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Fin.  i.  3G4. 

'»  Michel's  Boles  Gascons,  i.  1190.  -»  Ibid.  i.  2090,  2151-2,  2342-3,  3598. 

-'  Eoberts,  Calcndarium  Genealoglcuiii,  i.  278;  Yorksliire  Inquisitions,  i.  pp.  191- 
200,  vol.  xxi.  of  Record  Series  of  Yorkshire  ArciuEological  Association.  The  writ  of 
diem  clausit  cxtremiun  was  dated  15  July  {Parliamentary  Writs,  i.  731). 

"  Yorkshire  Inquisitions,  i.  139. 

2^  Palgrave,  Parliamentary  Writs,  i.  731,  note. 

-'  Ibid.  i.  731 ;  Cal.  of  Pat.  Polls,  Edw.  I,  1292-1301,  pp.  304,  479,  G05  ;  Calendar 
of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  ii.  1223. 

"  Foss,  Judges  of  England,  iii.  120,  where  he  is  wrongly  called  Peter  IV.  See  also 
numerous  references  to  him  as  a  justice  in  the  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  Edward  II, 
1307-1313. 

-«  Palgrave,  Parliamentary  Writs,  iv.  1154.  This  is  the  date  of  the  writ  of  diem 
clausit  extremum ;  but  G.  E.  C.  says  he  was  summoned  on  12  Dec.  1309,  and  died 
in  1310. 

^^  Calendarium  Gcnealogicum,  i.  278. 

28  Ibid.  ii.  556.  In  1309  he  was  said  to  be  about  28  years  of  age  ;  see  Pari.  Writs, 
iv.  1154. 

•■'»  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  Edw.  II,  1313-18,  p.  211. 

3»  Eeg.  Palatinum  Dunelmense,  ii.  1034  ;  Letters  from  Northern  Registers,  247-8. 
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# 
life  with  remainder  to  Peter  de  Mauley  le  quynt  and  Margaret 
his  wife.  On  7  Nov.  1332  there  is  mention  of  Peter  de  Mauley 
the  elder  and  Peter  de  Mauley  the  younger,  and  on  21  May  1334  of 
Peter  de  Mauley  the  younger.^'  He  appears  to  have  died  between 
21  Jan.  and  24  Aug.  1336.^^  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Furnival.^^ 

Peter  de  Mauley  V  (130-  ?-1355) .  Described  as  a  man-at-arms 
in  1324,^'*  as  Peter  de  Mauley  le  quynt  on  22  March  1332,  and  as 
Peter  de  Mauley  the  younger  on  7  Nov.  1332  and  21  May  1334.3-^ 
Summoned  to  parliament  by  writs  addressed  '  Petro  de  Malolacu  le 
quint'  from  24  Aug.  1336 ^'^  to  15  March  1354.  Served  in  the 
French  campaign  of  1346  as  Petrus  dominus  de  Mauley,  and  at 
Crecy,  when  his  brother  Robert  was  knighted. ^^  He  died  on 
31  July  1355,' «  having  married,  before  27  June  1327,^^  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  de  Clifford  {d.  1314).  Margaret  de  Mauley  sur- 
vived her  husband,  and  was  alive  in  1381.''° 

Peter  de  Mauley  VI  (1331-1383)  was  born  in  1331,  and  was 
summoned  to  parliament  as  Peter  de  Mauley  le  sisme  from 
20  Sept.  1355  to  7  Jan.  1383.  He  fought  at  Poitiers  on  19  Sept. 
1356,  was  governor  of  Berwick  in  1368,  and  several  times  a  com- 
missioner of  array  in  the  East  Riding.  He  died  on  17  March  1383, 
having  made  his  will'^  as  Ego  Petrus  de  ISIalolacu  Sextus  two 
years  previously.  He  married,  about  1357,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Nicholas  Meynil  and  widow  of  John,  Baron  Darcy  of 
Knaith  ;  *-  she  died  in  1367.'^  As  his  second  wife  Peter  VI  married 
Constantia,''  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutton  of 
Holderncss. 

Peter  de  Mauley  VII  (1359  ?-1380  ?)  was  son  of  Peter  VI  by 
his  first  wife.  He  married  Margery,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton  and  sister  to  his  father's  second  wife,  and  died  in 
his  father's  lifetime. 

Peter  de  MxVuley  VIII  (1377  ?-1414)  was  five  years  old  at  his 
grandfather's  death.  He  had  livery  of  his  lands,  22  Ric.  II,  and 
was  summoned  to  parliament  from  18  Aug.  1399  to  12  Aug.  1415  (?)  /"^ 

•■"  Calendar  of  Tateyit  Bolls,  Edw.  Ill,  1330-1334,  pp.  262,  369,  570. 

'-  This  I  assume  from  the  fact  that  on  the  latter  date  the  summons  is  first 
addressed  '  Petro  de  Malo'acu  le  quint.' 

33  Cal.  Close  lioUs,  Edw.  II,  1318-1323,  p.  723  ;  she  is  generally  given  as  wife  of 
the  pseudo-Peter  IV  {d.  1301)). 

3'  Pari.  Writs,  iv.  1157.  3-.  q^j^  p^f^  p^u^^  ^^i^^.^  jjj^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^ 

"«  Cf  Foedcra,  ii.  945.  ^r  ]3anies,  History  of  Edward  III,  p.  355. 

'^^  Cal.  Inq.  post  mortem,  ii.  193.      »«  (j^i^i  p^^A_  ^^oZZ.s,  EJw.  Ill,  1327-30,  p.  129. 

*^  Testamenta  Eboracensia,  i.  117. 

*'  Ibid.  i.  116-7  ;  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  Richard  II,  1377-1381,  pp.  39,  46, 123,  301,  359, 
472,  514. 

*'-  John  Darcy  died  in  1356.  "  Cal.  Inq.  post  mortem,  ii.  288. 

*'  Chron.  de  Melsa,  i.  96  ;  but  G.  E.  C.  calls  her  Matilda. 

«  So  G.  E.  C. 
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His  will,  dated  5  Sept.  1414,  was  proved  on  14  Sept.  following ;  ^^  ife 
begins,  Ego  Petrus  de  Mauley  Octavus.  Peter  VIII  had  married 
Matilda,  a  daughter  of  Kalph  Neville,  first  earl  of  Westmoreland. 
He  left  no  issue,  and  the  barony  fell  into  abeyance  between  the 
representatives  of  his  sisters. 

Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  some  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Edmund  de  Mauley  {d.  1314),  probably  a  son  of  Peter  II. 
He  was  employed  in  Scotland  in  1301  ^^  and  subsequently,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II  rose  to  considerable  distinction.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Piers  Gaveston  and  an  adherent  of  the  king,  who  made 
him  steward  of  his  household  before  20  Jan.  1312.  He  was  present 
at  Bannockburn,  when  he  *  for  drede  wente  and  drenchid  him  selfe 
in  a  fresh  ryver  that  is  callede  Bannokesburne.'  ^^ 

John  de  Mauley  (/?.  1320),  son  of  Peter  II,  attorney  for 
Stephen  de  Mauley  in  128G.^^  In  1296  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French  in  Gascony.  He  held  lands  by  grants  from  Peter  III 
and  Peter  IV,  and  died  between  22  Nov.  1328  and  10  Oct.  1331.-''^ 

Robert  de  Mauley  (Jl.  1250),  second  son  of  Peter  I."^^ 

Robert  de  Mauley  {Ji.  1320),  son  of  Peter  II,  mentioned  as 
serviens  in  1277.  He  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  brother  John  in 
Gascony  in  1296.  Afterwards  ho  served  with  distinction  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  constable  of  Bolsover  castle  from  8  June  1310.  By 
his  wife,  Joan,  he  had  a  son,  Robert,  the  king's  yeoman.  He  died 
after  7  Nov.  1332.-52 

Robert  de  Mauley  (Jl.  1346),  Gon  of  Peter  IV,  knighted  at 
Crecy.^^ 

Stephen  de  Mauley  (Jl.  1270),  son  of  Peter  I.-^' 

Stephen  de  Mauley  (Jl.  1310),  probably  son  of  Peter  II.  He 
went  to  study  at  Paris  in  1286,  and  was  archdeacon  of  Cleveland  in 
1289.  On  23  Nov.  1289  he  held  the  prebend  of  Bugthorpe,  York. 
On  18  June  1312  he  was  made  dean  of  Wimborne.  He  was  parson 
of  Houghton,  Durham,  Bojaiton,  Yorkshire,  and  Lich',  and  preben- 

*^  Tcstamenta  Eboraccnsia,  i.  379-81  ;  but  G.  E.  C.  says  it  was  proved  on  24  April 
1416. 

*^  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  ii.  123G. 

<"  The  Bnite  (Harl.  MS.  2279)  ap.  Thompson's  edition  of  Geoffrey  le  Baker,  p. 
188  ;  cf.  Chron.  Edw.  I  and  EcLio.  If,  i.  215,  272-3,  ii.  42,  183,  Flores  Hisioriaruvi, 
iii.  157,  Palgrave's  Parliamentary  Writs,  iv.  1157. 

*">  Cal.  Patent  Rolls,  Edw.  I,  1281-92,  p.  2G1. 

*»  Cal.  Pat.  Polls,  Edic.  I,  1292-1301,  p.  G19,  and  Edic.  Ill,  1327-133  0,  i  p-  I-'), 
129,  339,  and  1330-1334,  p.  369  ;  Parliamentary  Writs,  i.  731 ;  Hemingburgh,  ii.  12; 
Kishanger,  p.  154. 

*'  Roles  Gascons,  i.  1190. 

"  Cal.  of  Documents  rclaiing  to  Scotland,  ii.  1223  ;  Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  Edio. 
IT,  1307-13,  p.  230,  and  1313-18,  p.  18 ;  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  Edw.  I,  1292-1301,  p.  386, 
and  Edw.  Ill,  1327-1330,  pp.  15, 164  ;  Parliamentarij  Writs,  i.  732,  iv.  1157  ;  Heming- 
burgh, ii.  72  ;  Rishanger,  p.  154. 

'^  Barnes,  Hist.  Edw.  Ill,  p.  355.  *'  Calcndarium  Gcncalogicum,  i.  278. 
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dary  of  Auckland,  and  at  iome  time  previous  to  1312  dean  of  Auck- 
land. He  was  clerk  of  the  king's  council,  1312-1315,  and  was  also 
vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of  Durham.^^  C.  L.  Kingsford. 


AN    UNPUBLISHED   NOTICE    OF    THE    BATTLE    OF    LEWES. 

The  fragment  transcribed  below  is  written  on  the  last  leaf  of  the 
MS.  10.  B.  vi.  of  the  Royal  Library  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
volume  is  a  handbook  to  the  Decretals  by  Bernard  of  Parma,  and 
the  interest  of  English  historians  in  the  pontifical  law  seems  to 
have  been  hitherto  lukewarm  enough  to  allow  of  this  little  note 
being  overlooked.  Though  coming  to  an  abrupt  close  just  at  the 
interesting  stage  of  the  fight,  it  gives  several  valuable  details  of  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  battle.  The  chief  points  which 
appear  on  a  comparison  with  the  chronicles,  *  Carmen,'  &c.,  are 
as  follows  : — (1)  As  to  the  date,  the  fragment  by  a  slip  of  the  pen 
gives  1263  instead  of  1264  for  the  year,  but  agrees  with  the  nearly 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  other  authorities  as  to  the  day,  Wed- 
nesday, 14  May,  of  the  great  battle.  It  is,  however,  much  more 
explicit  concerning  the  events  of  the  Monday  and  Tuesday.  In 
particular  (2)  the  skirmish  of  Monday,  12  May,  is  otherwise  quite 
unknown.  We  find  the  two  forces  in  close  contact  earlier  than 
appears  from  the  other  sources.  The  march  from  Fletching  on  the 
early  morning  of  the  14th  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  first 
appearance  of  the  barons  outside  the  forest.  Doubtless  too  it 
was  in  this  affray  that  Earl  Simon  perceived  the  strategic  import- 
ance of  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  town.  (3)  The  offer  of  terms 
made  by  the  bishop  of  Chichester  is  more  fully  explained,  and  the 
association  of  Dominicans  as  well  as  Franciscans  in  the  mission 
was  not  known  from  our  other  authority,  the  Dover  Chronicle 
(Cotton  MS.,  Julius,  D.  v.)  The  negotiation  by  the  other  two 
bishops,  which  probably  occurred  on  the  next  day,  is  here  passed 
over.  (4)  Of  the  earl's  chariot  and  banner  we  hear  nothing,  though 
the  story  may  have  been  reserved  to  be  told  later  ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  there  is  no  hint  of  either  stratagem  or  fighting  in  the 
winning  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  Spital  Mill  stands.  On  the 
other  hand  we  get  the  name  Boxholt,  which,  if  it  can  be  identified, 
may  help  to  fix  the  route  of  the  attacking  army.  This  I  must 
leave  to  those  who  have  local  knowledge.  (5)  In  the  names  of 
combatants  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  is  new,  but  the  number 
of  horse  and  the  description  of  their  riders  as  inujnatores  and 
(jaleati  does  not  appear  elsewhere. 

^'  Cal.  Pat.  liolls,  Edw,  I,  1282-91,  p.  201,  and  1292-1301,  pp.  95,  483  ;  Parlia- 
nentary  Writs,  Iv.  1157  ;  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  Edw.  II,  1307-13,  pp.  464,  466  ;  Le  Neve's 
Fasti  EccUsiac  Anglican-ac,  iii.  145,  178 ;  Robert  de  Graystanes'  Chronicle,  pp.  83, 
87  ;  Picgistrum  Palatinwn  Dunelmonsc,  i.  107. 
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Though  the  mistake  of  the  year  and  the  misspelt  name  of 
Hastings  seem  to  forbid  us  to  look  on  the  writing  as  quite  contem- 
porary, it  cannot  palaeographically  be  placed  much  later  than  the 
events,  and  should  at  least  fall  within  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
fragment  is  preceded,  in  the  same  hand,  by  the  terms  of  the  award 
of  Amiens.  J.  p.  Gilson. 

Die  dominica  proxima  post  festum  sanctorum  Gordiani  et  Epimachi 
anno  gracie  m"  00°  Ixiii^  [sic]  venerunt  reges  Anglie  et  Alemannie 
cum  filiis  suis  et  exercitu  grandi  nimis  apud  Lewes,  omnes  arraati, 
nitentes  interficere  sine  delatu  condicionis  omnes  sibi  resistentes, 
comite  Leycestrie  ex  adverse  cum  suis  in  silvis  fere  per  sex  miliaria 
distantibus  de  Lewes,  sed  pauci  numero  fuerunt  cum  illis  respectu 
aliorum.  Dicebatur  etiam  quod  rex  secum  Labuit  plures  quam  tria  milia 
equitum  pugnatorum  ;  comes  Leycestrie  secum  habuit  quingentos  equites 
more  militari  armatos  et  alios  paucos  ta[ntu]m  galeatos  equites  et  plures 
pedites.  Igitur  die  lune  sequenti  quidam  qui  erant  cum  comite  Leycestrie 
apparuerunt  prope  Lewies,  exercitu  regis  existente  ibidem.  Quapropter 
voce  precona  [sic]  preceptum  fuit  ut  omnes  regales  exirent  armati  ad 
persequendum  eos.  Exeuntibus  autem  dictis  regibus  cum  exercitu  suo 
quasi  innumerabili  in  summitate  montis  occidentalis  de  Lewes  viderunt 
exercitum  baronum  resistentem  in  vallibus  prope  nemus,  nee  ausi  sunt 
ad  eos  descendere.  Et  factum  est  sic  ilUs  resistentibus  ut  octo  pedites  et 
duo  equites,  de  hiis  qui  erant  cum  baronibus,  in  valle  prope  montem, 
coram  comite  de  Warann.  et  pluribus  fortissimis  de  exercitu  regis,  minarent 
predam  magnam  ovium  et  armentorum,  n[on]  q[uasi]  fugientes  sed  alios 
exasperantes  ut  descendercnt.  Unde  quidam  descenderunt  ut  predam 
raperent  et  alios  occiderent.  Quum  viderunt  barones  miseruut 
t[antu]m  x  equites  ut  suos  de  ore  gladii  liberarent.  Quum  '  videntes 
regales  terga  verterunt  et  cum  niagno  impetu  fugerunt  et  cito  post 
omnis  exercitus  regis  circa  lioram  sextam  in  villa  de  Lewes  rediit. 
Dominus  igitur  Cycestrensis  episcopus  cum  fratribus  minoribus  et  pre- 
dicatoribus  adivit  dominum  regem  Anglie  et  Alemannie  et  filios  eorum 
ut  pax  quoquomodo  reformaretur ;  qui  pacis  reformacioni  consentire 
noluerunt,  Hcet  comes  Leycestrie  cum  suis  mandassent  domino  regi  et  suis 
quod  vellent  se  subicere  ordinacioni  et  disposicioni  episcoporum  Anglie  et 
religiosorum  scientium  legem  Dei  et  timentium  eum,  ut  sic  errata 
liinc  inde  corrigerentur ;  sed  e  contra  dominus  rex  mandavit  comiti  et 
baronibus  quod  eos  persequeretur  usque  ad  internicionem.  feria  iii** 
sequenti  venit  exercitus  baronum  propius  Lewes  quam  priusquam, 
provocans  exercitum  regis  ad  prelium,  nee  tamen  illo  die  egressus  est 
exercitus  regis.  Quarta  vero  feria,  scilicet  die  sancti  Bonefacii,  ex  parte 
baronum,  auditis  valde  mane  missarum  solempniis,  venit  exercitus 
baronum  apud  Boxliolte,  qui  locus  a  Lewes  distat  per  duas  leucas,  et  sic 
lento  gressu  ordinatis  aciebus  processerunt  usque  ad  molendinum 
quod  est  extra  domum  leprosorum  de  Lewes  ;  ac  ibi  obviam  eis  venit  rex 
cum  exercitu  innumerabili  et  forti  portans  signum  draconis  in  summitate 
lancee,  in  signum  quod  nuUi  parceretur  partis  adverse.     Orto  igitur  bello 

'  Apparently  a  mistake  for  '  Quos,'  the  eye  of  the  copyist  having  caught  the  first 
word  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
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dirissimo  die  illo,  in  prin^ipio  conflictus  fugerunt  ex  parte  baronum 
circiter  iv^^*  milia,  ut  dicebatur,  fugit  enim  comes  Oxonie  cum  suis,  Henr. 
de  Hasong  cum  suis,  Galfr.  de  Luci  cum  suis,  Humfr.  de  Boun  filius 
comitis  Hereford.,  sed  graviter  vulneratus,  usque  ad  civitatem  Lond.,  cum 
multis  eiusdem  civitatis  et  etiam  Walensibus  ;  sed  barones  remanentes  ita 
viriliter  se  habuerunt  ut  victoriam  adquirerent  hoc  modo,  primo  ex  parte 
baronum  captus  fuit  Job.  Giffard,  cum  prius  tamen  dimicasset  viriliter, 
et  captivus  ductus  fuit  ad  castrum  de  Lewes,  et  sic  pauci  numero  cum 
comite  Leycestrie  remanserunt.  Unde  videbatur  omnibus  barones  debere 
subcumbere,  comes  enim  de  Fereys  cum  suis  ad  partes  illas  non  venit. 
Dominus  a[u]t[em]  Symon  cum  suis  confidens  in  Domino  omnino  dis- 
crimini  se  dedit  .  .  . 


REFORMATION    CHANGES    IN    A   CITY   PARISH. 

The  record  books  of  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  begin 
in  the  year  1547,  which  marked  the  accession  of  Edward  VI  to 
the  throne.  We  are  able  thus  to  trace  accurately  the  change  in 
religious  services  which  took  place  in  an  important  city  parish 
during  the  Keformation.  The  majority  of  the  council  who  carried 
on  the  government  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI  were  in  favour 
of  reform.  A  commission  was  sent  round  the  country,  which  pulled 
down  all  images  and  destro^^ed  the  ornaments  of  churches.  One 
of  the  earliest  changes  was  the  introduction  of  English  instead  of 
Latin  into  the  daily  services.  The  curate  of  Aldgate,  as  we  learn 
from  the  record  books,  resented  the  innovation,  though  the  parish- 
ioners were  '  bent  to  have  the  service  of  the  Churche  in  English.* 
An  entry  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  records  that  there  was 
'  Paid  the  17th.  day  of  July  for  6  books  of  the  Psalms  in  English  to 
have  the  service  of  the  Church  there  upon  them  sung,  to  the  end 
that  the  people  should  understand  to  praise  God  better.  William 
Eofford  Curate  resisted  and  would  not  sing  or  say.'  In  this  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  order  Piofford  was  supported  by  the  '  farmar  ' — that 
is,  the  farmer  of  the  rents  of  the  parish  lands,  who  was  responsible 
for  tbe  maintenance  of  divine  services,  and  at  whose  charges  the 
communion  was  celebrated.  As  a  consequence  of  this  resistance 
the  parishioners  prepared  an  indictment  against  him,  which  they 
presented  to  the  Lord  Protector. 

Paid  the  15tli.  day  of  April  for  writing  of  a  supplication  to  be  delivered 
to  my  Lord  Protector  for  remedy  against  William  Green  farmer  for  that 
lie  could  not  preach  nor  teach  well,  nor  no  Curate  for  him  ;  and  so  was 
delivered  2/. 

There  being  danger  of  a  possible  breach  of  the  peace, 
Eofford  and  Green  counselled  together,   and   determined   that  Eofford 
should  take  the  surety  of  the  peace  and  good  a  bearing  of  Robert  Owen 
Church  warden. 

The  matter  was  brought  before  the  lord  mayor,  who  at  first, 
however,  decided  in  favour  of  the  curate. 
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Be  it  remembered,  the  5th.  day  of  October,  that  Anthony  Anthony, 
John  Franke,  Giles  Harrison,  Richard  Duffeld,  Anthony  Johnson,  John 
Owen  and  Robert  Owen,  Churchwardens,  went  with  one  consent  to  Sir 
John  Gresham,  being  Mayor  of  London,  for  providing  of  farther  incon- 
venience (the  which  might  arise,  by  evil  disposed  persons)  to  have  his 
good  will  that  the  said  parish  might  put  in  William  Dabbes  aforesaid  to 
be  their  curate  ;  and  he  being  a  justice  of  peace,  to  have  his  good  will  to 
do  it  peaceably  ;  and  William  Rofford  to  be  displaced,  for  that  he  had 
made  much  disturbance  in  the  Parish.  The  Mayor  being  so  affectionate 
towards  the  said  William  Rofford,  gave  no  hearing  to  these  persons  afore- 
said (not  that  time)  and  sent  Robert  Owen,  Churchwarden,  to  the  Counter 
more  of  his  lordliness  than  of  wisdom,  for  which  he  Paid  to  the  Sergeant 
xii,  paid  in  the  Counter. 

The  mayor,  however,  subsequently  relented  and  yielded  to  the  wish 
of  the  parishioners.  The  6th  day  of  October  these  persons  afore- 
said being  bound  to  appear  before  the  mayor  at  the  Gelde  Hall, 
there  was  an  order  taken  by  the  mayor  and  the  two  sheriffs,  that 
William  Dabbes  should  be  curate,  and  at  Christmas  next  coming 
William  Iioflord  should  depart. 

The  new  curate  immediately  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  read  the  services  in  English,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing entry. 

Received  the  6th.  day  of  October,  of  four  bridegrooms,  the  which  were 
married  all  at  one  time  iii  English,  by  the  Minister  William  Dabbes 
Curate-elect,  and  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  faithful  of  the  parishioners, 
and  by  the  consent  of  Sir  John  Gresham,  Mayor  of  London,  by  a  deed 
before  him  made  ;  for  that  William  Green,  farmer  of  the  benefice,  would 
not  do  away  his  unfaithful  curate  before  placed,  and  towards  the  pains 
taken  in  recompense  of  the  said  Dabbes  xiiir^. 

Dabbes  is  to  have  as  his  salary  '  for  one  whole  year  ten  pound 
of  lawful  money  of  England.'  By  another  entry  we  learn  that  '  the 
charity  or  dedde  soule  prest '  is  to  have  for  a  quarter's  wage  35s.  lOd. 
There  were  two  chantries  in  the  church,  one  founded  by  Henry 
Jorden,  and  another  of  great  antiquity  founded  for  the  soul  of  John 
Romany.  To  this  chantry  a  chaplain  was  admitted  in  1365,  being 
presented  by  Adam  Burg,  then  mayor  of  London. 

The  reading  of  the  service  in  English  being  thus  firmly  esta- 
blished, the  old  Latin  service  books  were  sold.  '  Received  the  14th. 
November  of  Arnold  Crume  for  four  olde  latten  serves  bookes,  the 
which  the  people  did  not  understand  18'.'  The  same  purchaser 
bought  5  mass  books,  3  of  paper  and  2  of  parchment,  5  grales,  and 
9  passionaries  with  *  divers  others  of  small  books  rent  and  torn  of  no 
value.'     For  these  he  gave  15^/. 

By  the  first  set  of  injunctions  issued  in  September  1547  ministers 
were  to  preach  at  least  one  sermon  every  quarter  against  candles  or 
tapers,  relics  or  image,  or  kissing  or  licking  the  same,  praying  upon 
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beads,  or  such  like  superstition.  No  lights  were  to  be  burnt  before 
any  image  or  picture,  and  the  clergy  are  to  destroy  all  candlesticks, 
trindles  or  rolls  of  wax.  Mr.  Dabbes  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
injunction,  set  about  this  reform  with  energy,  and  sold  off  the 
candles  for  a  consideration. 

Received  the  21st.  December  of  Joan  Sawkins,  widow,  wax  chandler, 
for  the  lees  of  a  stock  of  wax  the  which  didd  appertayne  to  the 
Church  40^ 

By  the  sapie  injunctions  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  and 
Erasmus's  '  Paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  '  is  to  be  set  up  in  some  con- 
venient place  in  the  church  for  the  use  of  parishioners.  Accordingly 
these  were  purchased. 

Item  pd  the  xx^^^  of  Maie  for  the  paraphrast  of  Erasmus  upon  the 
Epistols  and  Gospells  xvi^ 

The  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  church  plate,  for  which  there 
was  now  no  further  use,  were  also  sold.  The  largest  purchaser  of 
the  vestments  was  a  tailor  named  Eobert  Donkin,  of  Cornhill : 
possibly  he  found  them  readily  convertible  into  rich  and  serviceable 
garments.  Of  these  vestments  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph  possessed 
an  extraordinary  number,  which  fills  several  large  pages  of  the 
churchwarden's  account  book.  They  were  probably  a  legacy  from 
the  priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  one  of  the  richest  conventual  houses  in 
England.  The  priory  had  been  dissolved  by  Henry  VHI  in  1531, 
and  until  the  time  of  its  dissolution  the  canons  of  the  priory  had 
served  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph.  The  following  is  an  account  of 
some  of  the  vestments  sold  off  and  the  prices  realised  : — 

Three  copes  of  red,  with  lions  and  flowers  sold  to  Humphrey  Allen  a 
tailor  in  Whitechapel  41^  One  cope  of  blue  badekyn  with  birds  of  gold 
9^  One  cope  of  black  velvet  with  flower  de  luce  15'  4^.  A  cope  of 
crimson  velvet  25^  5*^.  Two  old  copes  of  blue  silk  branched  with  birds 
in  them  10^  An  olde  quotidiall  cope  of  red  badekyn,  viii^  2^^.  Two  copes 
of  purple  velvet  garnished  with  flowers  of  gold  £4.5.4.  A  vestment 
of  blue  velvet  with  St.  James's  shells  and  tunicles  22^  8^^  A  vestment 
of  white  damask  with  crouned  hems  of  gold  with  stole.  Many  altar 
cloths  were  also  sold  embroidered  with  pictures  of  Christ  of  angels  and 
apostles  and  our  Lady  with  birds  of  gold,  etc. 

The  church  plate  next  went  the  same  way. 

It  is  agreed  by  a  vestry  of  honest  men  for  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph 
without  Aldgate,  in  the  City  of  London,  whose  names  hereafter  cnsueth, 
for  certain  plate  and  bells  to  be  sold,  and  the  money  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  John  Owen  and  Richard  Duffeld,  churchwardens,  for  the 
purchasing  of  certain  houses,  lying  and  being  in  the  Churchyard  of  the 
said  parish,  which  agreement  was  made  the  18th.  day  of  October  a.d. 
1551,  in  the  Y^^  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Edward 
theVL  ^ 
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Then  follows  a  list  of  the  items  thus  disposed  of. 

A  cross  of  silver  and  gilt,  weighing  61  ozs.  at  Ss.  2d.  the  oz, 
£15  .  17  .  2. 

A  censer  of  silver,  parcel  gilt,  weighing  41  oz.  at  4s.  8d.  the  oz. 
£9  .  13. 

A  censer  of  silver,  a  cup  of  silver,  a  spoon,  a  pax,  a  pax  enamelled, 
2  cruets,  a  little  bason,  a  great  bason,  a  pax,  amounting  in  all  to  141  oz. 
at  4s.  Bd.  the  oz.  £33  .5.2.  Deducted  for  pins  of  copper,  one  oz.  at 
4s.  2d.  [&c.] 

The  money,  however,  was  not  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
houses  for  clerk  and  curate,  as  the  vestry  intended,  but  went  into 
the  royal  exchequer,  and  it  is  not  until  quite  recently  that  any 
parsonage  house  has  been  attached  to  the  benefice  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate.     How  this  came  about  is  related  in  the  next  extract. 

Whereas  in  the  6th.  leaf  of  this  present  book  it  appeareth  that  there 
was  a  vestry  holden  in  this  Church  for  sales  of  plate  and  bells,  and  with 
the  money  thereof  to  purchase  the  row  of  houses  at  the  end  of  the  Church- 
yard northwards,  one  for  the  Curate  and  another  for  the  Clerk,  upon  this 
agreement  the  Church  plate  was  sold,  as  appeareth  by  this  book.  Then 
some  would  not  consent  to  the  sale  of  the  bells,  so  that  there  was  not 
money  enough  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  also  it  was  thought  by  other 
some,  that  the  said  houses  could  not  be  made  sure  to  the  Church  by  the 
laws  of  this  realm.  Then  was  it  thought  good  that  two  tenantries  should 
be  builded  up  upon  the  corner  of  the  Churchyard  aforesaid,  toward  the 
street,  near  unto  the  said  houses,  with  the  money  of  the  said  plate  and 
other  things,  which  amounted  to  £62  .  12  .  8.  And,  as  the  matter 
should  have  been  put  in  hand,  the  King's  Majesty  sending  not  only  com- 
missioners for  the  safe  keeping  thereof  with  indenting  with  the  church- 
wardens, but  also  for  taking  it  away,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  sent  to 
Sir  George  Barnes,  Kt.,  Mayor  at  that  time,  being  chief  commissioner, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London,  with  others  : 
and  they  having  authority  to  appoint  others  under  them  for  the  taking 
and  ordering  of  the  said  goods  to  the  King's  use,  which  they  have 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of,  as  appeareth  by  a  copy  of  the  Discharge  to 
the  Churchwardens  for  the  same,  hereunder  written. 

The  whole  sale  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
merry-making,  for  the  medieval  Londoner  loved  feast  and  frolic. 
'  Item  pd  for  beere  and  ale  the  xxi  daie  of  May  when  the  parish 
was  selling  the  ornaments  and  vestments  vi*^.'  It  is  not  recorded 
who  the  auctioneer  was,  or  whether  the  puritan  curate  knocked 
down  the  articles  himself,  but  presumably  he  required  paper  on 
which  to  register  the  purchases  ;  at  any  rate  there  was  *  paid  for  one 
quere  of  paper  iii'^.' 

With  the  accession  of  Mary,  1553,  things  underwent  a  change. 
The  queen  herself  made  her  public  entry  into  London  through 
Aldgate  in  that  year,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  an  entry  of  a  sum 
of  money  paid  for  *  gravel  that  was  spread  before  the  church  door 
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when  the  queen's  majesty  €ame  in.'      The  bells  were  rung  joyfully 
in  her  honour. 

Item  paide  for  ringing  of  the  Bells  when  ye  Queen  came  in  iiii'^. 
And  the  place  was  tidied  up. 

Pd  to  the  rake  for  carrying  of  lodes  of  filth  from  the  Church 
walls  xii^^ 

Whether  the  new  queen  had  heard  of  the  sale  of  the  vestments, 
which  must  have  been  on  an  exceptionally  large  scale,  does  not 
transpire.  But  the  barrenness  of  the  ritual  was  not  to  her  liking, 
and  in  1554  there  is  an  account  of  the  purchase  of  articles  of  a  more 
popish  kind,  as  follows  : — 

Item  Pd  for  a  Mass  Book  . X^ 

Item  payde  for  a  pair  of  Candlesticks  to  stand  on  the  aulter  3         4 

Item  payde  for  a  Corporal  cloth XIP^ 

Item  for  V  elles  of  cloth  for  an  abe  for  the  prest  and  for 

making  of  the  same V^ 

Item  pd  for  palm  on  Palm  Sundaye 4'^ 

Item  pd  for  a  crosse  and  a  senser 17'i 

Item  pd  for  the  chest  of  the  Sepulker         ....  IP 

Item  Payde  to  Thomas  Gracehall  wax  chandler  for  XII 

tapers  to  stand  about  the  sepulker       ....        XII^ 
Item  pd  for  a  challyce  weinge  tenne  owences  and  three 

quarters  of  sylver  at  V^  VP^  the  oz. 
Item  pd  for  a  manuell         .......         VP  VHP 

Item  for  2  cruetts  and  the  pax 

Item  for  II  passioners 

Item  pd  for  a  cope 

Item  paid  for  VI  Auter  cloths  Making 

Item  paide  for  ffrankynsence 

Paile  for  a  paxe  of  Ivory  for  the  Highe  Auter     . 

Evidently  tli^se  articles  were  far  inferior  to  those  bequeathed 
from  the  priory  and  previously  sold,  as  a  comparison  of  the  purchas- 
ing price  in  each  case  will  show. 

There  was  also  '  payed  to  John  Piede  for  payntynge  of  two  auter 
clothes  for  the  syde  auter s,  vi^  viii'^' 

With  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  hand  of  the  iconoclast  was 
once  more  at  work.  The  queen  presented  the  church  with  a  set  of 
silken  bell  ropes,  and  the  bells  were  soon  tinkling  in  her  honour, 
but  to  a  different  tune.  As  princess  when  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
these  were  the  chimes  that  had  cheered  her  solitary  hours,  and 
hence  the  motive  for  her  action.  The  increased  ritual  did  not  long 
remain,  and  the  church  once  more  became  protestant. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  queen's  reign — 

Pd.  for  taking  down  of  two  syde  aulters  in  the  Church  iiii^. 

Payde  for  the  taking  down  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  high  aulter 
xxii*  2'^. 


XX«i 

HIP 
40^ 

XIP 
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Payde  for  the  takinge  down  of  the  Images  in  the  Churche  and  the 
rode  lofte  xvi'^ 

In  the  place  of  the  high  altar  the  communion  table  was  set  up. 
Paide  for  the  communyon  table  and  the  frame  x*. 

There  was  also  paid  twelve  pence  for  three  books  of  the  articles, 
fourteen  shillings  for  a  '  Bybell,'  and  twenty  pence  for  a  *  Tabull  of 
the  tenne  commandments.' 

By  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  protestantism  was  so 
predominant  that  the  minister  adopted  the  term  presbyter  as  his 
official  title,  and  signed  himself  *  Henry  Rigge  Presbyter.' 

One  wonders  a  little  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  parishioners 
at  large  to  such  sudden  changes  in  their  worship.  Probably  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  viewed  was  one  of  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ence. A.  G.  B.  Atkinson. 
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The  envoys  of  William  III  and  Anne  to  the  courts  of  Celle  and 
Hanover  complain  now  and  again  in  their  despatches  ^  of  the 
doings  of  a  certain  Lady  Bellamont,  who  resided  at  Hanover  in 
great  favour  with  the  electress  Sophia.  Secretary  Isaac  D'Alais 
explains  who  this  lady  was.  He  writes  in  1711  of  a  certain 
Madame  *  Jevanes  ou  autrement  Beard,'  who  was  trying  to  get  a 
passport  to  England— 

Elle  est  soeur  d'une  Dame  que  Ton  appellait  ici  Lady  Bellamont,  qui 
mourut  il  y  a  plus  de  deux  ans,  au  tems  meme  qu'elle  sollicitoit  un  passe- 
port  de  France  pour  aller  a  Paris.  Ces  deux  soeurs  etant  Papistes  se  reti- 
rerent  au  tems  de  la  Revolution  a  la  Cour  de  S*  (lermain,  et  ensuite 
vinrent  demeurer  k  Hannovre.  Madame  l^ellamont  avoit  eu  un  fils  du 
Prince  Rupert  qui  etant  mort,  elle  et  sa  soeur  firent  venir  de  Londrr s 
deux  de  leurs  nieces  neas  Protestantes,  qu'elles  firent  changer  de 
Religion,  et  aller  a  la  Messe.  Cependant,  Ton  en  fut  si  fort  scandalise, 
que  les  difces  nieces  farent  ojligoes  de  s'absenter,  et  repassercut  en 
Angleterre.  Mais  il  y  a  environ  quatre  ans,  qu'il  en  revint  uneaupres  de 
ses  tantes,  qui  est  morto  ici  Papiste,  cliez  Madams  Jevanes  ou  autrement 
Beard.2 

We  learn  from  the  envoy  Edmund  Poley  ^  that  these  girls  were 

'  The  official  despatches  of  these  envoys  are  among  the  Home  Office  Papers  at 
the  Public  Eecord  Office,  in  volumes  entitled  Regencies. 

•  Regencies  7,  3  April  1711. 

*  Ibid.  3,  Foley's  despatches  of  Aug.  and  Sept.  1705.  He  relates  at  length  l:o\v 
the  girls'  father,  afraid  of  the  law  against  sending  children  abroad  to  be  bred  papists, 
had  come  to  Hanover  to  reclaim  them  ;  how  he  was  also  afraid  of  olTending  Lady 
Bellamont,  lest  she  should  disinherit  his  daughters ;  and  how  she  had  spirited  the 
girls  away,  and  energetic  interference  on  the  part  of  the  elector  had  been  necessary 
for  their  recovery.  He  concludes:  '  Lady  Bellomont  hath  been  att  Court  againe,  an 
I  beleive  will  continue  to  live  here  as  she  uses  to  doe  hitherto.' 
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the  daughters  of  Lady'  Bellamont's  sister,  Lady  Persiana  Bard, 
who  was  '  bred  a  Papist,  and  marryed  her  Cousin  German, 
one  M""  Bard.'  Lady  Bellamont,  then,  was  no  other  than  Frances 
(or  Francisca)  Bard,  that  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Bard,  Viscount 
Bellamont,^  who  went  through  a  marriage  ceremony  with  Prince 
Eupert,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Dudley  Bard,  who  was 
born  about  1666,  and  killed  at  the  siege  of  Buda  twenty  years 
later.  The  subsequent  history  of  this  lady  seems  to  have  been 
lost,  and  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  she  died  before  the 
Prince.''  It  may  be  noted  that  four  children  of  Sir  Henry  Bard 
were  living  in  1660,  one  of  them  the  king's  godson.^  Frances  was 
presumably  the  eldest  daughter,  as  she  was  already  a  mother  in 
1666,  and  as  she  assumed  her  father's  title.  Persiana,  who  lived 
till  1739,  and  was  evidently  named  in  reference  to  her  father's 
Persian  mission  (1656),  must  have  been  the  youngest.  She 
married  Nathaniel  Bard,  fourth  son  of  her  father's  brother 
Maximilian.  The  fourth  child  was  apparently  the  *  M'"^  Jevanes  '  of 
D'Alais. 

Frances  Bard  considered  herself  properly  married  to  Prince 
Eupert.  Her  sister's  descendants  boldly  called  her  '  Princess 
Eupert.'"  Bat  her  patroness  doubted  whether  the  fact  could  be 
proved,^  and  the  duchess  of  Orleans  thought  that  her  uncle 
had  deceived  the  girl  by  dressing  up  one  of  his  servants  as  a 
clergyman.  The  duchess  adds  that  Frances  was  very  young  at  the 
time,  and  that  Prince  Eupert  had  lodged  in  her  father's  house.^ 
But  married  or  not,  Lady  Bellamont,  as  she  called  herself,  had 
sufficient  claim  on  Prince  Eupert  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  in 
]695  the  sum  of  20,000  crowns.^" 

The  electress  Sophia  made  a  great  favourite  of  Lady  Bellamont, 
though  she  could  not  recognise  her  as  a  sister-in-law.  She  found 
her  amusing  and  a  pleasant  companion,  and  admired  her  simple 

■•  See  the  Dlctloiiciry  of  National  Biography . 

^  G,  S.  S.  in  the  Collectanea  Topojraphlca  ct  Geiiealojlca,  iv,  00,  and  Spruner  in 
his  Festrede  on  Prince  Kupert  (Miinchen,  1854),  G.  S.  S.  has  it  that  Prince  Eupert's 
mistress  was  named  Anne  Bard  ;  but  John  Yerney  wrote  on  the  day  of  the  prince's 
death  :  '  He  leaves  his  estate  in  Germany,  which  is  but  small,  to  his  son  by  Lady 
Francis  Bellemont,  an  Irish  lady  '  {Hist.  MSS.  Commission's  1th  Report,  p.  480). 
Eliot  Warburton  (iii,  466),  and  Heyck  in  his  article  on  Princ3  Rupert  in  the  Allgemsine 
deiitsche  Biographie,  give  the  name  correctly. 

•^  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers,  1G60,  pp.  300,  331. 

"  Inscription  on  the  monument  of  Henry  Harcourt,  of  Pehdley  (Clutterbuck's 
County  of  Hertford,  i.  289  ;  Cussans's  Hertfordshire,  in.  i.  35).  The  claim  here  that 
'  S''  John  Bard  Baronett '  was  Persiana's  husband  seems  to  be  an  invention. 

*  Letter  of  12  March  1683,  in  Bodemann's  Briofe  der  KnrfUrstin  Sophie  an  die 
Raugrafinnen  und  Rangrafen  zu  Pfalz. 

"  Ibid.  28  Jan.  170.5,  note. 

'«  Cressett  to  Ellis,  21  Jan.  1G95-6,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  28898,  f.  21.  'Mad. 
Bellmont  has  got  20,000  crowns  pay'd  her  from  y^  Emperour  upon  P.  Eupert's 
pretensions.' 
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character.  She  calls  her  eine  recht  gute  tugendsaine  FraUy  aher 
deren  findet  man  wenig ;  wir  liahen  sie  alle  lich ;  and  again,  die  gute 
ehrUche  nnd  charitable  Mad,  Bellemont.^^  But  the  envoys  saw  her 
take  advantage  of  this  social  intimacy  for  the  purpose  of  political 
intrigue.  She  was  a  strong  Jacobite,  and  she  must  have  largely 
influenced  the  electress  in  her  known  sympathy  with  her  exiled 
kinsman. ^^  The  French  and  Italian  papists,  of  whose  numbers 
and  credit  at  the  court  of  Hanover  James  Cressett  comi3lained,'^ 
were  her  friends.  And  worse,  malcontents  from  Great  Britain,  both 
papist  and  protestant,  were  introduced  by  her  to  the  electress,  and 
enabled  to  frequent  the  court.  If  it  was  true,  as  Cressett  said,** 
that  she  was  the  only  person  at  the  electress's  court  who  could  speak 
English,  her  help  was  in  many  of  these  cases  indispensable. 

Accordingly  we  find  the  envoys  writing  of  her  in  terms  which, 
in  Cressett's  case,  sink  to  abuse.     To  Ellis,  for  instance — 

Prince  Rupert's  old  strumpet  Madame  Belmont,  of  whose  person  the 
sister  is  likewise  enamour'd  tho  nobody  else  can  discern  her  merit.''' 

Of  Lord  Stamford's  visit — 

One  Madame  Bellmont,  a  noted  Lady,  who  is  in  favour  with  the 
Electresse,  has  been  his  cheif  confident,  and  'tis  to  licr  that  all  the  dis- 
contented Politicians  addresse  themselves  ;  Papists  and  Sectaries.  She 
is  of  the  former  Communion,  and  I  may  safely  say,  she  is  one  of  the  most 
silly  Creatures  that  ever  was  born  or  bret  in  it,  not  to  say  anything  of  the 
scandal,  which  her  person  has  so  justly  deserv'd. 

And  again — 

What  I  most  admire,  is  to  see  all  our  true  protestants  (as  they  style 
themselves)  adresse  to  an  old  popish  strumpet  of  Prince  Rupert's,  call'd 
L  idy  Belmont,  wel  enough  known,  by  which  we  may  see  Presbyterianisme 
is  not  in  such  wrath  against  the  whore  of  l^abilon,  as  is  protented.'^ 

Edmund  Poley,  who  succeeded  Cressett  in  1703,  refers  to 
her  as 

a  Lady  whom  they  call  y*^  Lady  Bellomont,  whose  character  you  will  know 
already  ;  she  was  Mistriss  (and  as  she  pretends  married)  to  Prince  Robert, 
and  as  she  is  a  zealous  Roman  Catholick,  so  she  seems  to  be  a  faithfull 
friend  to  the  Court  of  S*  Germans,  but  is  never  the  less  used  here  with 
much  kindness  and  civility.'^ 

And  describing  how  she  had  entertained  at  her  house,  and  intro- 
duced at  court,  a  Jesuit  named  Williams,  who  had  boon  tutor  to 
Lord  Drummond,  son  of  the  earl  of  Perth,  he  says  that  she  did  r^ot 

>'  Bodemann,  loc.  cit.  11  Feb.  1697  and  10  Aug.  1708. 
'-  See  Klopp,  Dcr  Fall  cles  Haitses  Stuart,  xiii.  41  foil. 

'3  Cressett  to  Ellis,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  28897,  f.  88 ;  and  to  Blatliwayt,  ibLl. 
23616,  f.  19,  both  of  24  May  1695. 

'^  Ibid.  23903,  f.  136,  12  Aug.  1701.  "^  Ibid.  f.  82,  28  July  1701. 

•«  Regencies  2,  3  and  12  Sept.  1702.  ''  Ibid.  3,  19  Sept.  1704. 

VOL.    XI. NO.    XlillJ.  M  M 
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dissemble  her  sympathy  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain.  *  Her  great 
zeal,  and  her  little  understanding,  are  arguments  enough  of  this. 
It  is  very  visible  that  this  Court  laughs  att  her,  but  they  are  very 
civill  to  her.'  '^  Foley  had,  indeed,  a  low  opinion  of  Lady  Bellamont's 
abilities.  He  speaks  shghtingly  of  '  my  poor  Lady  Bellamont,'  ^^ 
and  calls  her  '  not  much  of  a  stateswoman.'  ^^  And  on  the  report 
of  her  going  into  France  in  1705  he  remarks  :  '  I  must  confess  I 
cannot  think  her  motions  considerable  enough,  that  any  notice 
should  either  be  given  or  taken  concerning  them.'  ^^ 

Foley  was  succeeded  by  Brigadier-General  Emmanuel  Scrope 
Howe,  who,  it  may  be  noted,  had  a  natural  cause  of  quarrel  with 
Lady  Bellamont,  seeing  that  his  wife  was  no  other  than  Prince 
Eupert's  daughter  Fiuperta.  Discovering  that  young  James 
Craggs  2^  was  writing  home  scurrilous  abuse  of  himself,  he  says  in 
his  complaint  that  the  young  man 

was  gott  in  w*^  M^'^  Bard,  who  calls  hereselfe  Lady  Bellamont,  &  w*^ 
others  who  have  done  their  endeavours  continually  to  cross  my  transactions 
here  for  y*'  Queen's  servise.  ^^ 

And  again — 

She  is  indeed  a  very  simple  creature,  but  as  malitious  &  violent  as  is 
possible  for  anything  to  bee.  ^^ 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  indicate  Lady  Bellamont's 
position  at  the  court  of  Hanover.  It  need  only  further  be  said 
that  she  died  about  the  beginning  of  August  1708. 

The  survivor  of  the  nieces  who  were  with  Lady  Bellamont  at 
Hanover,  afterwards  married  Henry  Harcourt,  of  Fendley,  Herts,  a 
second  cousin  of  Lord  Chancellor  Simon  Harcourt.  The  electress 
Sophia  was  godmother  to  one  of  her  children." 

J.  F.  Chance. 

^^  Begencies  3,  17  and  21  April  1705.  Howe  [ibid.  3  Nov.  1705)  says  that  when 
at  Hanover  Williams  kept  close  at  Lady  Bellamont's  house,  for  fear  of  arrest. 

'*>  To  Stepney,  Kemble's  State  Papers,  p.  433,  4  Feb.  1705. 

2"  Regencies  3,  3  Oct.  1704. 

"'  Ibid.  16  June  1705. 

"  Secretary  of  state  in  1717. 

2»  The  full  account  of  this  affair  will  be  found  in  Begencies  4,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1706. 

21  Begencies  4,  22  May  170S. 

"  Brit.  Mus.,  Stowe  MSS.  226,  f.  246.  From  the  same  letter  it  appears  that 
Persiana  Bard's  husband  died  early  in  1714. 
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Democracy  and  Liberty,     By  William  Edward   Hartpole   Lecky. 
2  vols.     (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     189G.) 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  characterise  these  two  volmnes.  From  one 
point  of  view  they  form  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Lecky 's  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  a  series  of  historical  retrospects  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  movements  which  are  shaping  contemporary  his- 
tory the  author  has,  perhaps  naturally,  been  guided  in  the  distribution 
of  space  and  emphasis  not  so  much  by  a  scale  of  objective  historical  value 
as  by  the  special  needs  and  circumstances  of  these  latter  days.  Mr.  Lecky's 
handling  of  history  is  moulded  and  predetermined  by  a  definitely  didactic 
purpose ;  in  fact,  the  object  he  had  in  writing  was  evidently  to  add  an 
'  historical  dimension '  to  current  politics.  His  warmest  admirers  will 
hardly  contend  that  he  is"  a  master  of  artistic  composition — Mr.  Lecky, 
like  Herodotus,  '  seeks  digressions  ;  '  but  it  may  justly  be  claimed  that  he 
shows  skill  and  industry  in  the  handling  of  separate  themes.  As  the 
result  of  his  researches  he  has  compiled  a  mass  of  comparative  statistical 
information  which  cannot  fail  to  render  the  work  of  interest,  and  he  has 
written  such  admirable  passages  as  those  on  the  tendencies  of  modern 
finance  and  the  struggle  between  religious  and  secular  thought.  But 
from  another  point  of  view  an  indictment  against  democracy  and  parlia- 
mentary institutions  is  the  inner  thread  which  strings  these  essays  to- 
gether. Mr.  Lecky  delivers  the  judgment  of  a  *  Eevolution  Whig '  against 
the  signs  of  the  times  ;  '  the  golden  period  of  the  constitution  between  the 
Reform  bill  of  1832  and  the  Eeform  bill  of  1867  '  is  his  canon  in  polities. 
It  is  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  some  recklessness  of  method  in  his  anxiety 
to  plunge  his  sword  in  the  hydra  democracy  up  to  the  hilt.  Pursuing  the 
treacherous  path  of  the  '  extreme  case  '  and  the  *  logical  conclusion,' 
suggesting  analogies  which  are  often  demonstrated  illusory  by  the  facts, 
dipping  his  pencil  with  too  evident  a  gusto  and  too  eclectic  insistence  *  in 
the  hues  of  earthquake  and  eclipse,'  he  has  succeeded,  in  spite  of  his  evi- 
dent candour,  in  painting  a  composite  ideal  of  democracy — an  ideal  not  of 
admiration,  but  of  aversion.  If  Mr.  Lecky  were  concerned  to  prove  that 
democracy  is  the  most  difficult  form  of  government,  few  thoughtful  men 
would  withhold  assent ;  if  he  had,  like  Aristotle,  while  recognising  it  as  in- 
evitable, determined  loyally  to  waive  his  prejudices  and  make  the  best  of  it ; 
if,  instead  of  '  washing  his  hands  with  imperceptible  soap  in  imperceptible 
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water,'  he  had  recognised  that  a  period  of  transition,  while  demanding  the 
highest  quahties  of  constructive  statesmanship  and  all  the  assistance  the 
philosophic  historian  can  afford,  is  not  necessarily  one  of  dissolution  ;  his 
work,  instead  of  pandering  far  too  often  to  current  prejudices,  would  have 
possessed  a  real  value  for  guidance.  And  so  if,  as  we  understand  him,  his 
thesis  is  to  prove  democracy  the  most  vicious  form  of  government,  we 
protest  'not  proven.' 

It  is  surely  for  want  of  a  careful  analysis  of  democracy— its  principles, 
its  temper,  its  machinery— that  Mr.  Lecky  is  so  undiscriminating  in  his 
castigations.  He  has  tied  human  nature  to  the  whipping-post,  and  empha- 
sised its  nakedness  and  absurdity  with  a  ca^p  of  liberty.  He  is  not  alone 
in  his  lament  over  the  decline  of  parliamentary  morale  ;  his  desire  to  be 
studiously  just  in  his  censure  is  evident  (i.  185-196).  But  surely  the 
real  question — and  we  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Lecky  seriously  faces  it — is, 
Are  the  members  of  the  lower  house  growing  in  the  average  and  indi- 
vidually more  or  less  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  their  position,  and 
more  or  less  capable  of  supporting  them  ?  Such  an  inquiry  is  not  to  be 
settled  off-hand  by  a  comparison  of  the  coalition  of  1783  with  that  of  188G. 
According  to  Mr.  Lecky  representative  institutions  must  wane  as  demo- 
cracy waxes  ;  the  theory  of  '  delegate'  representation,  strictly  interpreted, 
leads  inevitably  to  direct  popular  government.  Parliaments  '  will  sink  by 
their  own  vices  and  inefficiencies  into  a  lower  plane  '  (i.  248).  'If  the 
house  of  commons  moves  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  as  rapidly 
on  the  path  of  discredit  as  it  has  done  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
has  passed,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  voices  would  be  found  to  echo  this 
objection'  (to  the  referendum)  (i.  241).  In  spite  of  these  outspoken 
denunciations  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  parliaments  are  doomed  to  fall 
from  deserved  contempt  or  from  their  very  excellencies  ;  whether  Demos 
is  too  good  for  its  representatives  or  its  representatives  not  sufficiently 
subservient  to  Demos.  It  would  be  dialectically  just  to  retort  against  Mr. 
Lecky  the  dilemma.  If  parliaments  are  the  mouthpiece  of  the  constitu- 
encies, why,  in  the  name  of  ecomony,  should  they  not  continue  ?  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  maintain  an  independency  of  judgment,  why  should 
they  fall  a  prey  to  their  own  vices  ?  It  may  be  a  sound,  though  para- 
doxical, argument  which  maintains  that  the  people  is  better  qualified  to 
criticise  measures  than  to  elect  leaders.  We  do  not  know  whether  ^Ir. 
Lecky  would  accept  it.  Otherwise  it  can  only  be  supposed  that,  by  h:s 
judicial  approbation  of  the  referendum,  he  commits  himself  to  the  self- 
contradictory  view  that  ultra-democracy  is  the  only  cure  for  the  evils  of 
democracy — a  view  hardly  consistent  with  his  severely  lo w  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  *  uneducated  judgment.'* 

Mr.  Lecky's  reading  of  representative  institutions  is  far  too  narrow ; 
his  attitude  to  democracy,  it  maybe  hoped,  too  pessimistic.  His  admirable 
earlier  disquisitions  on  hereditary  legislators,  pocket  boroughs,  and  party 
government  have  done  much  to  create  among  thinking  men  a  tolerant 
attitude  towards  a  p.ist  which,  on  a  superficial  inspection,  seems  charged 
with  sinister  abuses.  He  is  so  excellently  endowed  with  this  retrospective 
charity,  this  capacity  for  extracting  and  exhibiting  'a  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil,'  that  it  is  the  more  disappointing  to  discover  that  this  same 
charity  is  forbidden  to  explore  the  future.     The  essence  and  excellence  of 
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parliamentary  institutions  would  seem  to  be,  in  Mr.  Lecky's  eyes,  involved 
in  party  government.  The  lowering  of  the  suffrage,  the  bidding  for  votes, 
the  desire  for  the  retention  of  power,  the  fission  of  parties— these  signs, 
even  without  exaggeration,  are  ominous  enough;  but  ominous  of  transi- 
tion and  not  necessarily  of  degradation.  Our  constitution  may  be  on  the 
threshold  of  *  new  varieties  of  untried  being,'  without  the  sacrifice  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  representation.  If  history  is  full  of  warning,  it 
offers  some  comforts  too.  Philosophers  and  acute  observers  have  been 
pessimists  before,  and  history  has  slipped  through  the  meshes  of  their 
predictions.  A  Bolingbroke  has  prophesied  ruin  in  party  government ;  a 
Hume  has  contemplated  in  absolute  monarchy  the  euthanasia  of  the 
British  constitution  ;  there  has  been  much  dismal  prophecy  of  standing 
armies  and  national  debts.     In  175G 

appeared  Brown's  '  Estimate,'  a  book  now  remembered  only  by  allusions  in 
Cowper's  '  Table  Talk  '  and  in  Burke's  '  Letters  on  a  Kegicide  Peace.'  It  was 
universally  read,  admired,  and  believed.  The  author  fully  convinced  his  readers 
that  they  were  a  race  of  cowards  and  scoundrels  ;  that  nothing  could  save  them  ; 
that  they  richly  deserved  their  fate.  Such  were  the  speculations  to  which  ready 
credence  was  given  at  the  outset  of  the  most  glorious  war  in  which  England 
had  ever  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Lecky  is  familiar  with  this  obiter  dictum  of  Macaulay. 

These  volumes  will  hardly  take  rank  with  the  classical  treatises  on 
democracy.  Aristotle,  Mill,  Tocqueville,  Carlyle,  Bryce,  and  Maine  have 
censured  and  eulogised,  dissected  and  sympathised,  have  taken  their 
stand  at  new  angles  of  view,  and  have  deepened  and  defined  the  popular 
consciousness.  Mr.  Lecky  has  never  reached  their  level ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  can  be  said  to  have  bestowed  on  his  subject  a  philosophical 
treatment  at  all.  His  industry  of  compilation  and  his  evident  solicitude 
for  impartiality,  which  have  made  his  partisanship  more  painfully  con- 
spicuous, have  given  to  great  portions  of  these  volumes  a  more  than 
ephemeral  interest.  In  them  he  has  sustained  some  of  the  merits  and 
emphasised  some  of  the  defects  of  his  earlier  work. 

W.  G.  PoGsoN  Smith. 


Leges  Graecorum  sacrae  c  titulis  colhc  tac.     Fasciculus  I :  Fasti  sacri. 
Ed.  Joannes  de  Prott.     (Leipzig :  Teubner.     1890.) 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  collection  of  inscriptions  relating  to  Greek 
religion  and  ritual ;  it  contains  such  few  fragments  of  religious  calendars 
as  have  yet  come  to  light,  and  will  be  followed  by  collections  of  laws 
touching  ritual,  priesthoods,  &c.,  to  be  edited  by  Ludwig  Ziehen.  The 
object  is,  of  course,  to  bring  together  valuable  fragments  that  are  scattered 
about  in  many  difterent '  Corpora  Inscriptionum,'  as  well  as  in  periodicals 
piiblished  in  various  languages,  and  so  save  the  time  of  the  student  and 
supply  him  with  a  firm  basis  of  fact  to  work  upon.  This  first  instalment 
contains,  indeed,  but  twenty-seven  inscriptions,  ranging  from  the  first  half 
of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  :  so  little  do  we 
know  of  Greek  calendars  on  the  sure  basis  of  epigraphical  evidence.  Most 
of  them  are  already  familiar  to  English  scholars,  having  been  either  first 
published  or  subsequently  revised  by  NcAvton,  Hicks,  or  Paton,  whose 
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names  are  constantly  met  with  in  De  Prott's  commentary.  To  these  are 
added  two  documents  of  singular  interest,  published  since  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  fasciculus  was  in  type,  the  one  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Archceology ,  the  other  by  Fraenkel  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Perga- 
mean  Inscriptions.'  The  first  of  these  is  a  fragment  of  the  *  Fasti '  of  the 
Attic  tetrapolis,  which  included  Marathon,  found,  however,  some  little 
distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tetrapolis,  at  Epakria.  The  second  is 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  contains  part  of  a  calendar  of  the  worship  of 
that  emperor  and  the  Dea  Eoma,  found  at  Pergamum.  To  all  the  inscrip- 
tions a  brief  commentary  is  added,  with  necessary  explanations  and  refer- 
ences, and  the  work,  when  complete,  will  probably  prove  very  useful  to 
students  of  Greek  religious  antiquities.  W.  Waede  Fowlee. 

Der  romische  Konhuhinat,  nach  den  Bcchtsqtccllen  unci  den  Inschriften, 
Von  Paul  Meyer.     (Leipzig :  Teubner.     1895.) 

This  is  one  of  those  valuable  works— plentiful  in  the  domain  of  public, 
still  rare  in  that  of  private  law — in  which  legal  texts  and  inscriptions  are 
made  to  form  mutual  illustrations  of  one  another.  Such  works  are 
valuable  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  legal  prescription  does  not  as  a  rule 
require  verification  from  epigraphic  evidence,  and  that,  when  we  go 
beyond  the  written  texts  and  make  deductions  from  a  legal  principle  for 
a  period  not  actually  covered  by  the  law,  inscriptions,  especially  those  of 
a  funerary  character,  from  their  brevity  and  the  difficulty  of  dating  them, 
rarely  furnish  a  verification  for  such  deductions.  All  that  they  supply  is 
illustration ;  they  give  a  content  to  the  bald  legal  maxim,  they  show  its 
social  applications  and  something  of  the  ethical  character  that  underlies 
the  prohibition  or  the  permission.  Inscriptions  might  help  us  in  a  work 
on  the  social  aspect  of  concubinage ;  but  such  a  work  has  been  no  part  of 
Meyer's  design.  He  has  put  together  the  juristic  and  epigraphic  materials 
for  such  a  work  in  an  admirably  clear  and  concise  form ;  but  his  account 
of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  concubinage  is,  like  that  based  on 
purely  legal  authorities,  mere  guesswork.  It  is  neither  verified  nor 
supplemented  by  the  monuments  he  has  so  carefully  collated. 

Inscriptions  do,  however,  perform  one  useful  function  ;  they  give  us  a 
wealth  of  terminology  applied  to  concubines  and  to  their  children.  Meyer 
has  carefully  differentiated  between  the  nomenclature  of  ordinary  life  and 
that  of  law,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  fixes  the  meanings  of  the 
terms  employed  are,  on  the  whole,  convincing.  Concitbina,  denoting  an 
honourable,  monogamic,  and  lasting  relationship,  has  such  variants  as 
arnica,  hosjnta,  conjunx  (but  not  uxor).  He  shows  that  the  focariae 
militum  were  not,  as  Mommsen  thinks,  the  same  as  soldiers'  concubines, 
but  mark  a  lower  grade  of  courtesan  servants  belonging  to  the  camp  ;  he 
shows  that,  while  sjmrii  filii  is  the  official  designation  of  illegitimate 
children  (those  of  true  concubines  not  excepted),  liheri  naturales  is  non- 
official  and  denotes  merely  the  natural  relationship  to  the  father  ;  and — 
the  most  valuable  conclusion  of  all  from  a  legal  point  of  view — he  proves 
that  iniusti  fiUi  may  mean  children  born  from  a  matrimoniuni  ex  iure 
(lentium,  and  that,  therefore,  as  a  ground  for  the  ins  liberorum,  it  need 
not  include  the  children  of  concubines.     But  terminology  is  of  no  assist- 
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ance  for  the  pre-Augustan  history  of  concubinage.  Meyer,  indeed,  thinks 
that  paelex  originally  meant  a  woman  cohabiting  with  an  unmarried 
man  without  the  formalities  of  the  ius  strictum.  To  reach  this  conclusion 
he  has  to  neglect  the  authority  of  Gellius  for  that  of  Granius  Flaccus, 
and  the  usage  of  the  early  dramatic  writers  is  set  aside.  It  is  odd  to  find 
one  of  these,  Caecilius,  classed  amongst  writers  of  the  end  of  the  republic 
(p.  10) ;  his  use  of  the  word  paelex  for  the  mistress  of  a  married  man  is 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  evidence  even  of  unanimous  antiquaries. 
Throughout  the  discussion  Meyer  presumes  too  much  on  the  mythical 
boni  mores  of  the  olden  time,  and  neglects  the  necessary  consequences 
that  slavery  and  paternally  directed  marriage  must  have  on  every  com- 
munity, however  primitive. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  concubinage  of  the  Empire,  Meyer 
holds  strongly  to  the  ordinary  juristic  view  that  it  is  a  concession  (i.)  to 
those  men  and  women  between  whom  marriage  was  forbidden  by 
Augustus  on  social  (we  can  hardly  say  with  the  author  [p.  21]  on  moral) 
grounds ;  (ii.)  to  soldiers,  whose  marriage  during  their  period  of  service 
was  absolutely  forbidden.  The  great  exception  to  this  principle  was 
concubinage  between  Roman  citizens  and  freedwomen,  for  marriage 
between  these  was  permitted.  Meyer  recognises  that  Augustus  created 
this,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  his  supposition  that  the  starting 
point  of  the  permission  was  the  concubinage  of  senators  with  libertinae 
(between  whom  marriage  was  forbidden),  and  that  it  was  extended  to 
other  ingenui  as  it  were  by  an  afterthought.  If  there  was  an  evolution, 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  concubinage  with  the  patron's  lihcrta 
propria  was  first  recognised,  and  that  a  similar  connexion  with  any 
lihertina  was  subsequently  allowed.  Meyer's  opinion  of  an  extension 
of  the  concession  is  all  the  stranger  as  he  holds,  in  disagreement  with  the 
current  view,  that  concubinage  eftected  with  an  ingenua  honestae  vitae 
by  a  formal  declaration  {testatlo)  was  not  a  later  development  but  was 
contemplated  by  Augustus  (p.  27).  If  we  accept  this  conclusion,  concu- 
binage was,  from  a  purely  legal  standpoint,  to  a  very  slight  degree  a  con- 
cession which  was  the  result  of  prohibited  marriages.  For  the  chief 
bearing  of  Augustus's  marriage  laws  on  this  relationship  would  be  that  (if 
we  neglect  the  case  of  freedwomen)  concubinage  between  the  persons 
whose  marriage  was  forbidden  could  be  concluded  without  testatio  ;  in  all 
other  cases  the  formal  declaration  would  have  been  necessary.  Practi- 
cally, however,  concubinage,  other  than  that  with  freedwomen,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  these  marriage  laws,  for  it  is  an  expression  of  the 
same  social  view.  The  women  with  whom  marriage  was  forbidden  were 
the  very  ones  with  whom  concubinage  and  not  marriage  would  most 
naturally  be  concluded.  Social  prohibitions  make  morganatic  marriages 
probable,  legal  prohibitions  make  them  necessary.  It  was  this  fact  which 
Augustus  had  the  good  sense  to  realise  ;  it  was  the  ignorance  of  this  fact 
which  was  the  stumbling-block  of  Constantino  and  other  Christian 
emperors  before  Justinian.  Concubinage  with  freedwomen  was,  above 
all,  a  social  institution  too  strong  for  Augustus  or  any  other  imperial 
legislator. 

Meyer  makes  the  concubinage  of  the  Empire  more  justifiable  by  main- 
taining the  unusual  view  that  the  penalty  of  the  prohibitory  Julian  law 
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was  nullity  of  the  marriage.*  It  is  a  conclusion  incapable  of  proof ;  but 
one  who  holds  it  might  have  noticed  the  ethical  consequences  of  this  view. 
On  this  supposition  we  can  assume  some  approach  to  the  affectio  maritalis 
in  concubinage ;  but,  if  the  relation  was  entered  into  in  order  to  escape 
pecuniary  and  social  disabilities,  the  mental  attitude  of  marriage  is  far  less 
easily  supposed.  The  impossibility  of  the  marriage  union  would  explain 
the  respectability  of  the  institution  in  the  pagan  Empire,  and  the  survival 
of  this  sentiment  in  the  attitude  sometimes  assumed  towards  it  by  the 
church,  especially  in  the  west.  In  the  east,  as  the  author  shows,  con- 
cubinage disappeared  more  rapidly  under  the  ban  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

We  now  approach  the  most  doubtful  portion  of  the  author's  work — his 
treatment  of  the  legal  extension  of  concubinage  during  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Empire.  The  theory  is  briefly  stated,  with  no  hint  of  the 
insecure  basis  on  which  it  rests ;  it  really  reposes  on  two  unproved  as- 
sumptions. Meyer  notices  an  evolution  of  the  conception  of  marriage 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  with  respect)  ^o  ^^^  *^'s  lihcrorum :  (i.)  ox\^\- 
ridlly  the  imtria  potcstas  \JQ>^  demanded  [he  might  have  added  that  as  late 
as  62  A.D.  the  i^atria  ^mtestas  was  sufficient,  i.e.  that  adoptive  children 
conferred  the  right  (Tac.  *  Ann.'  xv.  19)  ] ;  (ii.)  it  was  based  on  all  children 
of  a  matrimonium  iustum  ;  (iii.)  it  was  extended  to  include  children  of  a 
matrirnonium  iuris  gentium  (p.  58).  Meyer  assumes  a  parallel  extension 
of  concubinage,  and  thinks  that  the  relation  ultimately  became  possible 
between  persons  who  could  not  enter  on  a  matrimonium  iuris  civilis 
(p.  64).  This  theory  rests  on  the  two  assumptions  (i.)  that  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  was  extended  with  the  benefits  of  marriage  by  the  Julian 
laws  and  (ii.)  that  where  marriage  with  free-born  peregrinae  is  found  these 
must  be  outside  the  circle  of  those  qualified  for  full  matrimonium  iuris 
gentium.  It  is  a  much  more  natural  assumption  that  concubinage  with 
peregrinae  was  freely  permitted  from  the  first.  Augustus  was  legislating 
for  Roman  citizens,  and  peregrinae  could  not  have  been  considered  by  the 
Julian  laws  either  on  marriage  or  stuprum.  If  there  was  the  development 
in  the  conception  of  marriage  implied  in  the  first  assumption,  it  may  have 
resulted  rather  in  a  limitation  of  the  concubinage  possible  with  ^<3?'e^n7iae. 
The  theory  that  the  concubinage  of  non-Romans  was  kept  within  the 
prohibited  grades  receives  no  verification  from  inscriptions.  These  only 
convey  a  motive  for  the  relation  when  they  show  a  social  condition  which 
is  a  sufficient  explanation.  When  the  disability  for  marriage  is  based  on 
a  moral  taint,  this  is  necessarily  ignored.  Classes  of  inscriptions  which, 
as  they  stand,  furnish  in  themselves  no  ground  of  explanation  for  the 
concubinage  which  they  record  are  those  which  speak  of  the  relation 
between  a  freedman  and  a  freedwoman  (pp.  44,  45,  75),  between  an 
ingenuus  and  an  ingenua  (p.  4G),  and  between  a  libertus  and  an  ingenua 
(p.  47). 

In  speaking  of  those  prohibitions  of  marriage  in  the  army  which 
necessitated  concubinage,  Meyer  says  (p.  108)  that  citizen  soldiers,  though 
forbidden  iustum  matrimonium  during  their  service,  were  yet  permitted 
matrimonium  ex  iure  gentiiun.  This  view  is  based  on  the  following 
opinions  of  Papinian  in  the  '  Digest '  (23,  2,  25) :  Filius  familias  iniles 
matrimonium  sine  patris  voluntate  7ion  contrahit ;  (49,  17,  16)  Dotem 
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filio  familias  datam  vel  inomissam  in  peculio  castrensi  nonesse  rcspondL 
But  the  second  passage  must  refer  to  an  officer  of  any  grade,  since  it  deals 
with  the  peculium  castrense,  and  the  first,  if  we  take  viiles  as  simply 
equivalent  to  in  militia,  may  have  the  same  bearing.  Nor  does  the 
author's  conclusion  seem  reconcilable  with  his  own  view  (p.  32)  that  a 
valid  matrimonium  ex  iure  gentium  is  the  alliance  between  a  peregrinus 
and  a  peregrina,  and  that  the  union  between  a  civis  and  a  peregrina  is 
only  contuherimim.  Although  this  is,  perhaps,  rather  an  overstatement 
from  a  social  point  of  view,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  marriage  ex  iure 
gentium  between  a  Roman  and  non-Roman  had  no  legal  consequences  ; 
and,  since  it  could  not  be  recognised  by  law,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
consent  of  the  father  (assumed  in  'Dig.'  23,  2,  25)  would  have  been  re- 
quired. The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  nothing  that  was  recognised  as 
in  any  sense  a  legal  marriage  was  permitted  to  citizen  soldiers.  The  author 
further  assumes  that,  in  the  case  of  such  soldiers,  where  marriage  was 
permitted  concubinage  was  forbidden,  and,  consistently  with  his  two  views, 
describes  the  women  who  could  be  soldiers'  concubines  as  cives  Bomanae 
and  peregrinae  who  had  the  ius  conubii  (p.  107).  The  latter  part  of  the 
concbision  cannot  be  verified  from  inscriptions  or  from  any  other  source  ; 
while  the  statement  that  the  concubinage  of  pcregrini  milites  was  with 
women  not  qualified  for  marriage,  although  it  rests  on  a  slightly  better 
general  ground — viz.  the  assumption  that  the  prohibitory  clauses  of  the 
Julian  law  were  extended  to  matrimonium  iuris  gentium— \^  equally  in- 
capable of  verification.  Libertinae  and  ancillae  seem  to  be  mentioned 
most  frequently  as  the  concubines  of  such  soldiers. 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  when  the  concubinage  of  soldiers 
was  first  permitted,  Meyer  is  probably  right  in  holding  that  it  existed  from 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that  what  Severus  permitted  was  domestic  life 
(Herodian,  iii.  8,  5,  tTTfrpexpe  yviaiii  re  nvi'oii^tlr).  Yet,  as  the  soldiers  were 
generally  quartered  in  the  provinces,  they  would  not  in  the  early  empire 
have  been  often  exposed  to  a  prosecution  for  stuptvum. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  most  of  the  fruitful  results  of  this 
work  come  from  the  legal  texts,  for  it  is  a  juristic  work,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions offer  little  help  to  the  lawyer.  They  will,  however,  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  social  historian,  who  must  be  grateful  for  the  materials 
which  are  here  collected,  and  which  he  will  use  all  the  more  easily  as  the 
industry  of  the  author  has  provided  him  with  an  excellent  index. 

A.  H.  J.  Greenidge. 


A  History  of  Spain,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic.  By  Ulick  Ralph  Buiike,  M.A.  2  vols.  (London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1895.) 
Hitherto  the  English  reader  who  wished  to  find  in  his  own  language 
an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  three  states  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and 
Navarre,  whose  union  created  the  modern  kingdom  of  Spain,  has  for  the 
most  part  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  five  volumes  of  Dunham  in 
Lardner's  *  Cabinet  oi  History,'  or  to  chapter  iv.  of  Hallam's  *  Middle 
Ages,'  or  to  the  introductory  chapters  of  Prescott's  'Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.'     No  one  of  these,  nor  all  three  put  together,  could  be  called 
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satisfactory,  and  the  appearlnce  of  a  new  *  History  of  Spain,'  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  which  was  aided  by  a  pecuniary  grant  from  Trinity  College, 
DubHn,  was  naturally  welcomed  as  likely  to  fill  a  distinct  gap  in  the 
English  hterature  which  is  concerned  with  the  history  of  continental 
states.  A  pathetic  interest  has  since  been  added  to  this  book  by  the 
premature  death  of  the  author  before  his  work  had  received  due  criticism 
or  appreciation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Burke's  work  compares 
favourably  in  many  ways  with  that  of  his  predecessors.  Their  writings 
are  to  a  great  extent  out  of  date,  whereas  he  has  made  full  use  of  the 
materials  provided  by  recent  research.  He  treats  the  subject  as  a  whole, 
and  goes  back  not  only  to  the  Moorish  invasion,  but  to  the  Carthaginian, 
Roman,  and  Visigothic  times.  None  of  the  complex  forces  which  contri- 
buted to  the  making  of  Spain  has  been  ignored.  The  space  at  his 
command  enables  him  to  treat  the  medieval  period  with  far  more  fulness 
than  was  possible  for  either  Hallam  or  Prescott.  Moreover  his  learning 
on  points  of  detail  is  far  more  thorough  and  accurate  than  that  of  the 
earlier  writers.  They  could  not  have  written  the  chapters  on  education, 
on  Spanish  music,  on  the  Inquisition,  which  are  the  work  of  a  well- 
equipped  specialist.  Even  the  Alfonsos  of  Castile  and  Leon,  which  have 
perplexed  so  many  students  of  Spanish  history,  present  no  insuperable 
difficulties  to  Mr.  Burke.  But,  in  spite  of  his  many  and  great  merits,  it 
is  impossible  to  contend  that  Mr.  Burke  has  adequately  and  completely 
fulfilled  the  task  which  he  undertook  with  such  obvious  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  To  narrate  the  history  of  Spain  from  the  beginning  to  the 
annexation  of  Navarre  was  a  task  requiring  a  combination  of  mature 
knowledge  and  literary  skill  which  the  author  did  not  possess.  It  may 
seem  ungracious  to  criticise  what  is  almost  a  posthumous  bequest  of  a 
deserving  student,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  point  out  some  of  the 
defects  which  make  it  impossible  to  regard  this  book  as  a  satisfactory 
history  of  Spain  either  for  the  general  reader  or  for  the  historical  student. 
In  the  first  place  Mr.  Burke  shows  an  utter  want  of  narrative  power. 
He  can  write  a  dissertation  ;  he  can  argue  on  a  point  of  detail ;  he  can 
marshal  the  evidence  for  or  against  a  particular  conclusion ;  but  he 
cannot  tell  a  story.  No  one  can  read  the  book  without  acquiring  very 
valuable  information  on  a  great  many  subjects  ;  but  at  the  same  time  no 
one  can  read  it  and  carry  away  a  general  picture  of  the  continuous  history 
of  Spain.  And  the  failure  in  narration  is  rendered  worse  by  faulty  and 
almost  chaotic  arrangement.  This  defect  is  not  so  conspicuous  in  the 
account  of  Spain  under  the  Romans  and  the  Visigoths,  which  is,  perhaps, 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  the  best  part  of  the  book.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  Arab  conquest  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  Christian 
states,  then  we  become  conscious  of  the  complete  absence  of  either  the 
teaching  habit  or  the  teaching  instinct.  No  one  who  had  ever  attempted 
the  oral  instruction  of  students  in  a  complicated  period  of  history  could 
possibly  have  written  chapters  xii.  to  Ixv.  as  Mr.  Burke  has  written  them. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  task  is  a  difficult  one.  Dunham,  Hallam, 
and  Prescott  evaded  some  difficulties  by  severing  the  history  of  Aragon 
and  Castile  and  Navarre,  and  by  writing  three  histories  instead  of  one. 
Mr.  Burke  condemns  this  method,  and  tries  to  break  up  the  separate 
histories  into  alternate  chapters  which  shall  be  more  or  less  contemporary. 
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This  plan  is  the  more  courageous,  and  has  much  to  be  said  for  it  on 
other  grounds.  But  to  carry  it  out  successfully,  without  assuming  a 
knowledge  of  facts  which  have  not  yet  been  communicated,  or  without 
incessant  and  tedious  repetitions,  requires  the  most  careful  treatment  and 
no  small  literary  power.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  Mr. 
Burke  has  absolutely  failed.  The  grouping  of  the  various  fragments  ot 
narrative  is  inartistic  and  confusing ;  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  which 
might  have  aided  the  reader,  are  often  ill-chosen  and  misleading  ;  and  the 
attention,  already  strained  to  the  uttermost,  is  constantly  distracted  by 
digressions  on  special  subjects,  some  of  which  should  have  been  relegated 
to  the  appendix,  while  others  should  have  been  incorporated,  without  the 
misleading  isolation,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  A  reader  who 
attempted,  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  master  the 
medieval  history  of  Spain  from  this  book  would  probably,  unless  of 
heroic  resolution,  abandon  the  task  in  mingled  repulsion  and  despair. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  confusion  caused  by  faulty  grouping  and 
arrangement,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  book,  but  two  instances  may 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  general  criticism.  The  great  battle  of  Las  Navas 
de  Tolosa  is  described  on  p.  219  of  vol.  i.,  but  at  least  four  references  to 
the  battle,  presupposing  a  knowledge  of  its  character  and  result,  are  to  be 
found  on  previous  pages.  Again,  the  central  episode  in  the  medieval 
history  of  Spain  is  unquestionably  the  conquest  of  Seville  and  Cordova 
by  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile.  These  acquisitions,  followed  by  that  of 
Murcia,  completed  the  first  stage -in  the  growth  of  the  Christian  king- 
doms. The  Moors  were  now  confined  to  Granada.  Castile  under 
Alfonso  X  enters  on  a  new  period  in  its  history  with  the  cessation  of  the 
crusade,  in  which  its  energies  have  been  so  long  absorbed.  Aragon  is 
enabled  to  develope  a  maritime  foreign  policy,  and  this  leads  to  that 
connexion  with  Sicily  and  Naples  which  is  so  fertile  in  results  to  the 
history  both  of  Italy  and  Europe.  It  might  be  thought  that  special  pains 
would  be  taken  to  concentrate  the  reader's  attention  on  such  an  obvious 
and  invaluable  landmark.  Yet  the  chapter  in  which  the  victories  oi 
Ferdinand  III  are  narrated  (xxii.)  is  headed  '  Imperium  Romanum,'  to 
cover  an  account  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Roman  missal  in  Castile  nearly 
two  centuries  before.  And  the  section  of  the  chapter  which  specially 
refers  to  the  Moorish  wars  is  headed  '  Berengaria.' 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Burke  speaks  of  four  years  as  '  specially  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  these  two  volumes,'  and  it  is  certain  that  they  must 
have  been  four  years  of  incessant  and  unwearied  industry.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  four  years  were  enough,  unless  preceded  by  preliminary 
training,  to  enable  the  most  energetic  of  students  to  assimilate  the  history 
of  Spain  during  some  twenty  centuries.  For  such  a  task  as  Mr.  r>urke 
undertook  the  digestion  of  knowledge  was  as  necessary  as  its  acquisition, 
and  for  this  the  time  was  insufficient.  In  order  to  combine  compression 
with  clearness  it  was  as  important  to  know  what  to  leave  out  as  what  to 
put  in,  and  this  Mr.  Burke  never  mastered,  and  perhaps  never  attempted 
to  master.  His  learning,  creditable  as  it  is,  is  the  learning  of  the  prize 
essayist  rather  than  of  the  mature  historian.  All  the  treasures  of  his  note- 
books were  to  him  novel,  interesting,  and  important ;  therefore  they  must 
all  be  shovelled  into  the  two  volumes  of  a  short  history  of  the  making  of 
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Spain.  Hence  the  multiti:fte  of  details  which  confuse  and  distort  the 
general  picture  ;  hence  the  absurd  disproportion  between  the  text  and  the 
notes,  and  the  obvious  hesitation  to  decide  as  to  the  proper  border-line 
between  them  ;  and  hence  the  intrusion  of  digressions  and  discussions 
into  the  middle  of  what  professes  to  be  a  chronological  narrative.  This 
confusion  between  the  task  of  the  historical  essayist  and  the  historian 
has  further  led  to  the  insertion  of  pompous  and  allusive  sentences  from 
time  to  time,  sentences  suggestive  sometimes  of  Gibbon,  sometimes  of 
Macaulay,  but  more  often  of  Freeman.  Now,  the  allusive  method  is 
wholly  out  of  place  in  what  is,  after  all,  a  condensed  summary  of  a  vast 
subject. 

Moreover  Mr.  Burke's  learning  is  not  only  ill-digested  but  singularly 
unequal.  On  some  subjects  he  writes  with  the  authority  of  a  specialist, 
but  on  others  he  is  content  to  follow  almost  slavishly  in  the  track  of  some 
previous  explorer.  For  the  Mohammedan  history  he  is  practically  in- 
debted, as  was  perhaps  inevitable,  to  M.  Dozy  ;  for  the  Inquisition  and 
generally  for  ecclesiastical  matters  he  borrows  largely  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Lea  ; 
for  the  foreign  and  domestic  relations  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  he  adopts 
nearly  all  the  extreme  conclusions  of  M.  Bergenroth.  His  account  of  the 
medieval  constitutions  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  is  lamentably  jejune,  and  adds  little 
to  the  information  to  be  gained  in  Hallam,  whom  he  frequently  quotes  as 
his  authority.  And  the  want  of  balance,  which  is  such  a  provoking  defect 
in  the  book,  is  illustrated  by  omissions  as  well  as  by  the  insertion  of 
irrelevant  matter.  He  refuses  to  follow  Columbus  when  he  leaves  the 
shores  of  Spain,  yet  he  can  find  space  to  discuss  the  election  and  character 
of  Alexander  VI,  and  to  descant  upon  the  wickedness  of  Rome  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

But  perhaps  the  most  glaring  fault  of  Mr.  Burke  is  his  ignorance  of 
the  general  history  of  Europe  outside  the  Peninsula.  Not  only  does  this 
lead  to  such  questionable  obiter  dicta  as  that  'the  political  centre  of 
Charles  V's  empire  lay  not  on  the  Tagus,  but  on  the  Ehine '  (ii.  310),  but 
it  too  often  involves  him  in  discreditable  blunders.  The  whole  account  of 
the  relations  of  Aragon  with  Naples  and  Sicily  is  rendered  worthless  by  his 
failure  to  appreciate  the  essential  problems  of  Italian  history.  Avignon, 
at  the  time  of  the  papal  residence,  cannot  be  described  as  '  a  French  pro- 
vincial town  '  (i.  28G).  Peter  the  Cruel  was  not  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  (i.  325,  note  1),  as,  indeed,  is  shown  in  Mr. 
Burke's  own  table  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  may  easily  be  questioned 
whether  *  a  child  of  Philip  and  Mary  would  have  had  a  better  title  to  the 
crown  of  England  than  any  sovereign  since  Edward  HI '  (ii.  58,  note  1). 
Mary  of  Burgundy  may  have  been  beautiful,  but  she  was  certainly 
not  an  '  empress '  (ii.  179).  Commines  would  not  have  admitted 
that  he  *  remained  ignorant  that  any  league  or  convention  was  even 
contemplated  by  the  various  powers  until  he  was  informed  by  the  doge 
Agostino  Barberigo,  on  the  morning  of  1  April  1495,  that  the  treaty  had 
been  signed  on  the  previous  day '  (ii.  170).  On  the  contrary,  he  asserts 
that  he  spent  some  money  in  acquiring  information,  that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  and  that  he  sent  warnings  not 
only  to  Charles  VIII  in  Naples,  but  also  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  Asti 
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and  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  in  France.  But  the  most  monstrous  and  almost 
inconceivable  series  of  blunders  is  to  be  found  on  p.  34  of  vol.  ii.  and  in 
the  genealogical  table  facing  it.  There  we  learn  that  Louis  X  of  France 
was  the  father  of  his  brother  Philip  V,  and  the  grandfather  of  another 
brother,  Charles  IV,  and  that  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  the  daughter  of  Louis  X, 
was  the  daughter  of  Philip  V,  who  excluded  her  from  the  succession 
and  the  sister  of  the  second  usurping  uncle,  Charles  IV.  Even  the  pro- 
verbial schoolboy,  if  he  had  once  learned  the  claim  of  Edward  III  to  the 
French  throne,  could  hardly  have  made  so  many  blunders  in  the  same 
space. 

The  book  is  also  disfigured  by  far  too  many  careless  slips,  for  which 
either  the  author  or  the  printer  must  be  held  responsible.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  give  a  list  of  such  errata,  which  are  of  constant  occurrence. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  is  in  vol.  ii.  p.  59,  where  it  is  stated  that  in 
1475  Ferdinand  was  only  prevented  from  retiring  to  Aragon  in  disgust  by 
*  the  recognition  of  his  daughter  Joanna,  who  had  been  born  to  Isabella 
in  1481,  as  heiress  of  Castile.'  This  is  too  complicated  an  error  to  be 
attributed  to  the  malign  ingenuity  of  the  printer.  On  p.  177  we  are  told 
that  Joanna  was  born  in  June  1479,  and  that  Isabella,  the  only  child  of 
the  marriage  existing  in  1475,  was  born  in  October  1470.  It  is  obvious 
that  Isabella  was  the  heiress  to  Castile  until  the  birth  of  her  brother 
John  in  1478,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  deaths  of  John,  Isabella,  and 
Isabella's  child  that  the  question  of  Joanna's  claim  arose.  Perhaps  the 
most  frequent  and  irritating  of  the  misprints  are  to  be  found  in  the  mis- 
placing in  the  text  of  the  figures  which  refer  to  the  notes.  Over  and 
over  again  a  note  is  to  be  found  which  has  no  connexion  whatever  vrith 
the  sentence  to  which  it  is  apparently  appended. 

The  spelling  of  proper  names  is  always  a  difficult  matter  in  the 
history  of  a  foreign  country,  and  every  author  is  entitled  to  make  his 
own  rule.  Mr.  Burke  undertakes  to  use  the  ordinary  English  spelling, 
whenever  such  is  to  be  found.  Thus  he  prefers  Peter  to  Pedro,  James 
to  Jayme,  ^nd  Berengaria  to  Berengaela.  This  practice  is  quite  defen- 
sible, though  it  leads  to  some  odd  results,  siich  as  Paul  Jove.  But  j\Ir. 
Burke  is  hardly  consistent  in  following  his  own  rule.  The  Cid  is  in 
one  sentence  the  Said,  in  anotlier  Buy  Diaz,  in  another  rc(ltrio. 
Frederick  is  sometimes  Fadrique  and  at  others  Frederic.  It  nipy  bo 
questioned  wliether  in  the  present  day  Charlemagne  is  the  accepted 
English  name  for  the  Frankish  emperor.  And  Koger  de  Lauria  is 
certainly  the  Castilian  rather  than  the  English  spelling  of  the  Italian 
admiral  who  earned  his  fame  in  the  service  of  Aragon. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  Mr.  Burke  was  ill-advised  in  the 
form  which  he  chose  for  his  book.  If  he  had  written  studies  in 
Spanish  history  he  could  have  incorporated  all  that  was  valuable  in 
the  results  of  his  researches,  and  he  need  not  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  subjects  for  which  his  equipment  was  insufficient.  Even  as 
it  is,  the  book  contains  much  that  is  admirable,  and  much  that  will 
require  and  receive  the  attention  of  subsequent  historians.  But  the  much- 
desired  history  of  Spain  is  still  to  seek.  If  Mr.  Burke's  book  were  made, 
as  it  still  might  be  made,  the  basis  of  such  a  history,  it  would  need  to 
be  re-cast  and  in  great  part  re-written.  E.  Lodge. 
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Zur  Felicitas-Fmge.     Von  Dr.  Joseph  Fuhree,  konigl.  Gymnasiallelirer 

in  Mlinchen.  (Leipzig :  Gustav  Fock.  1894.) 
The  Acts  of  St.  Felicitas  and  her  seven  sons  are  well  known  to  most  stu- 
dents of  early  church  history.  They  are  contained  in  Ruinart's  *  Acta 
Martyrum  Sincera,'  and  have  been  published  also  by  Doulcet  ('  Rapports 
de  I'EgUse  Chretienne,'  &c.,  p.  190  sq.)  They  seem  generally  to  have 
been  accepted  as  genuine,  and  were  used  by  De  Rossi  to  assist  in  dating  a 
chamber — the  cryi:)ta  quadrata — in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pretextatus  (Bull, 
di  Arch,  crist.,  1863  ;  'Roma  sotterranea,'  i.  1864,  pp.  194,  251.)  But 
Bishop  Lightfoot  ('  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp,'  1885,  i.  p.  495)  and  Dr. 
Fiihrer  (*  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Losung  der  Felicitas-Frage,'  Freising,  1890), 
working  independently,  have  proved  that  our  present  Acts  are  a  late  com- 
bination and  quite  unhistorical.  This  conclusion  has  been  accepted  by  a 
large  number  of  scholars,  both  catholic  and  protestant,  but  has  been  con- 
tested by  Dr.  KarlKiinstle  in  the '  Passio  Felicitatis  cum  VII  Filiis  '  (Pader- 
born,  Schoeningh,  1894),  a  work  which,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  seen. 
It  is  this  that  Dr.  Fiihrer  examines  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  So  far  as  Ave 
are  able  to  judge  Dr.  Kiinstle's  work,  it  is  laborious  and  partly  on  lines  which 
might  have  been  interesting,  for  he  attempts  to  work  out  the  history  of  the 
manuscript  collections  of  martyrdoms,  a  task  which  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  Bat  the  object  which  he  put  before  himself  was  impossible, 
as  the  Acts  are  undoubtedly  not  genuine,  and  his  method  of  arguing  does 
not  appear  satisfactory,  all  the  archaeological  evidence,  of  which  Dr.  Kiinstle 
makes  a  great  deal,  being  quite  clearly  on  the  other  side.  Dr.  Fiihrer 
seems  to  have  been  successful  in  doing  what  hardly  needed  doing,  but  we 
wish  that  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  his  antagonist  like  a 
naughty  schoolboy,  and  had  given  him  some  credit  for  his  laboriousness. 
It  is  only,  after  all,  by  a  well-fought-out  controversy  that  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the  losers  often  contribute  as  much 
to  the  result  as  the  winners.  A.  C.  Headlam. 

Der  urgermanisclie  Gau  und  Staat.  Von  Hans  Delbeuck.  (Sonderab- 
druck  aus  den  PreicssiscJicii  Jahrhuchern,  Ixxxi.  3.)  (Berlin  :  H. 
Walther.    1895.) 

The  primary  object  of  Professor  Delbriick's  paper  is  to  prove  that  the 
primitive  German  Gau  (imgus)  was  a  small  community  consisting  of 
100  or  120  families  or  warriors,  or  thereabouts,  and  not  a  large 
one  consisting  of  some  2,000  families :  incidentally  he  gives  some 
valuable  hints  on  the  early  English  '  ealdorman  '  and  '  earl.'  What 
may  be  called  the  '  K/eingmt  party  '  is  headed  by  Waitz,  the  '  Grossgau 
party  '  by  Erhardt.  Attempts  made  by  Brunner  and  Sybel  to  reconcile 
the  two  views  end,  practically,  by  deciding  for  the  latter.  As  Professor 
Delbriick  says,  the  question  is  important,  for,  since  we  hear  from  Caesar, 
Tacitus,  and  others  of  some  sixty  German  peoples,  each  containing 
100  2^agi  (Gauc),  the  total  population  must  in  one  case  be  estimated 
at  about  three  millions,  in  the  other  at  about  sixty  millions.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  last  figure  is  out  of  the  question:  either  the  100  j^cig^  per 
people  must  be  given  up  or  the  Gau  must  have  been  much  smaller  than 
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Erhardt,  &c.,  make  it.  Professor  Delbriick  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered the  former  alternative — which,  however,  is  surely  possible — but 
he  adopts  the  latter.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  numerical 
estimates,  both  in  early  and  medieval  times,  were  habitually  exaggerated. 
He  then  gives  reports  and  corrective  calculations  as  to  the  numbers  of 
particular  German  peoples  or  groups — Marcomanni,  Alamanni,  &c.— and 
concludes  that  '  a  German  people  {Volkerschaft)  contained  in  any  case 
not  tens  of  thousands,  but  only  thousands  of  warriors.'  Taking  untouched 
Germany  in  the  first  century  as  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  the  North  Sea, 
the  Elbe,  and  a  line  running  roughly  from  Hanau  to  the  junction  of 
Saale  and  Elbe,  he  computes  this  district  to  have  contained  some  twenty- 
three  peoples,  with  a  total  population  of  about  600,000  souls,  i.e.  about 
250  to  the  square  mile.  If  it  is  objected  that  this  makes  the  German 
armies,  which  opposed  and  not  unfrequently  beat  the  Eomans,  far  too 
small,  it  is  replied  that  this  is  no  real  objection,  since,  man  for  man,  the 
Germans  were  nearly  as  good  as  the  Romans,  even  when  the  higher  skill 
and  discipline  of  the  latter  are  taken  into  account.  The  upshot  of  Pro- 
fessor Delbriick' s  careful  and  persuasive  calculations  is  that  the  German 
'people'  {Volkerschaft)  contained,  on  the  average,  some  25,000  souls, 
giving  an  army  of  about  5,000  warriors. 

From  this  he  concludes — and  if  the  large  number  of  Gaiie  per  people 
is  allowed,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible— that  the  Gau  is  not  a 
Tausendscliaft,  but  a  Ilundertschaft.  The  tradition  of  the  1,000  warriors 
who  go  to  war  yearly  from  each  Gau,  while  other  1,000  stay  at  home, 
he  regards,  with  other  like  estimates,  as  '  phantoms  conjured  up  by  the 
terrified  imagination  of  the  Gauls.'  Tacitus's  corjjs  cV elite  in  each^jia^z^s 
must  also  be  given  up.  With  the  iKigus  Professor  Delbriick  further 
identifies  the  Mark,  the  clan-family  or  cjens  [Gescldeclit),  and  the  village 
or  ricus  {Dor/)— i.e.  the  larger  Dorf,  for  he  distinguishes  large  and 
small,  primitive  and  modern.  The  iiagiis  is  governed  by  an  elective 
officer,  known  to  the  Romans  as  centenarius,  to  Ulfilas  as  the  liunda- 
faths,  in  the  '  Heliand  '  as  hiiiino,  and  common  to  Franks,  Swabians,  and 
other  German  races,  the  Anglo-Saxon  included.  These  officers  are  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  irrincipes,  higher  officials  elected  by  the  whole 
people,  qui  iitra  per  ixujos  vicosque  redduiit.  These  inincipcs  seem  to 
be  regarded  by  Professor  Delbriick  as  a  sort  of  itinerant  justices,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  follow  necessarily  from  Tacitus.  Elective  offices  tend 
to  become  hereditary,  and  so  both  princely  families  and  '  Imnno  families  ' 
may  be  developed.  Moreover,  as  some  ixuji  and  some  poimli  will  grow 
and  prosper,  while  others  will  dwindle,  the  princeps  will  in  some  cases 
sink  to  the  position  of  a  Jiunno,  while  in  others  the  hunno  will  rise 
to  that  of  a  princeps,  or  even  of  a  rcguhis. 

This,  says  Professor  Delbriick,  is  what  happened  in  early  England, 
wiiere  '  primitive  Imnno  families  rose  to  a  princely  position.'  *  We  recog- 
nise them,'  he  continues,  *  by  their  title  :  they  are  the  ealdormen,  who  for 
centuries  maintained  themselves  in  semi-independence  under  a  feeble 
monarchy,  and  under  Ethelred  took  the  title  of  earl.  Their  number  is 
far  too  large  to  allow  us  to  trace  them  all  back  to  the  old  princely 
families,  who  were  rather  the  ancestors  of  the  later  kings  '  (p.  493).  And 
again  :   '  In  many  districts  [of  Germany]   the  hiinno  sinks  into  a  mere 
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village  constable,  while  on  6ther  soil  and  in  other  circumstances,  among 
the  Anglo- Baxons,  he  rises  to  the  aristocratic  earl '  (p.  499).  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  if  I  have  correctly  represented  Professor  Delbriick's 
view,  there  is  some  little  misconception  here.  We  had  undoubtedly  in 
England  an  official  corresponding  to  the  liunno — the  hundred  man  or 
hundred's  ealdor ;  but  if  he  was— as  is  doubtless  possible — a  primitive 
official,  he  and  his  Bezirh  do  not  come  within  the  ken  of  historical 
evidence  till  a  late  stage  of  Anglo-Saxon  development.  When  the 
hundred  and  its  organisation  do  come  into  view,  the  hundred's  ealdor  is 
not  an  ealdorman,  but  a  distinctly  inferior  person.  He  exists  simul- 
taneously with,  but  far  below,  the  ealdorman.  If  the  hundred  is  a  primi- 
tive English  institution — and  the  comparison  Avith  other  German  races 
will  hardly  permit  a  doubt  that  some  such  military  unit  existed  at  least 
among  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  in  Germany — then  no  doubt  members  of 
what  Professor  Delbriick  calls  a  hunno  family  may  have  risen,  in  the 
tempestuous  times  of  the  English  conquest,  to  the  position  of  ealdormen 
or  reguli  in  their  respective  shires  or  petty  kingdoms.  But  this  can 
hardly  have  happened  after  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  at  latest ;  and 
from  that  time— the  time  when  extant  English  laws  begin — we  have  no 
trace  of  the  hundred  till  the  time  of  Edgar.  When  we  come  to  the 
tenth  century  the  hundred's  ealdor  is  not  an  ealdorman,  nor,  again,  is  the 
ealdorman  an  earl.  In  fact,  the  earl  of  Cnut's  day,  and  the  great  officials, 
corresponding  to  Cnut's  earls,  by  whose  means  Dunstan— if  it  was 
Dunstan — sought  to  reconcile  union  and  home  rule,  stood  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  older  ealdorman  as  the  ealdorman  to  the  hundred's 
ealdor.  The  earl,  whether  under  the  descendants  of  Alfred  or  their 
Danish  successors,  in  fact  represents  more  or  less  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy — to  use  a  condemned  but  still  useful  expression — while  the 
ealdorman,  if  he  represents  a  kingdom  at  all,  generally  represents  a  pre- 
heptarchic  principality.  Nor  was  the  number  of  these  earls,  or  even,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  ealdormen,  ever  large.  The  Danish  ^ar/,  from  whom 
comes  the  pre-Norman  earl,  was,  no  doubt,  only  a  noble,  a  mere  '  eorl,' 
in  early  days,  but  officialdom  had  made  him  a  rare  bird  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries.  But  these  considerations  are  by  the  way.  A  primitive 
and  elementary  system,  transplanted  to  another  country,  is  sure  to  change, 
under  new  C3nditions,  perhaps  beyond  recognition,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  the  German  Gaii.  Even  if  the  reference  to  Anglo  Saxon 
officials  in  Professor  Delbriick's  paper  appears  doubtful,  the  probability  of 
its  main  contention  is  not  impaired.  G.  W.  Peothero. 

The  Tribal  System  in  Wales  ;  heinj  Partof  an  Liqnirijiiito  the  Structure 
and  Methods  of  Tribal  Society.  By  Frederic  Seebohm,  LL.D,  F.S.A. 
(London  :  Longmans  &  Co.     1895.) 

The  book  we  have  before  us  is  an  attempt,  complete  in  itself,  to  under- 
stand the  structure  of  tribal  society  in  Wales,  and  is  intended  (as  the 
title  indicates)  to  form  the  basis  of  a  more  comprehensive  investigation. 
Why  the  exposition  of  Welsh  tribal  life  in  special  is  chosen  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  farther  research  is  quite  clear :  the  value  of  evidence  of  Welsh 
tribal  life  lies,  as  Mr.  Seebohm  (p.  52)  correctly  remarks,  '  in  its  being 
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the  latest  and  most  modern  instance  in  Western  Europe  of  a  tribal 
system  which,  having  held  its  own  till  the  era  of  codes  and  surveys,  is 
unique  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  examined  in  a  way  no  other  tribal  system 
of  Western  Europe  can  be,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  of  Ireland.'  For  this 
reason  the  Welsh  tribal  system  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  form  a  solid 
foundation  and  point  of  departure  for  further  investigations.  At  the  first 
glance  many  readers  may  find  it  surprising  that  a  new  exposition  of  the 
extent  of  this  inquiry  (238  pp.,  106  pp.  appendices)  should  be  needed  after 
the  detailed  exposition  of  the  '  Welsh  legal  and  social  system '  which  not 
long  ago  appeared  in  the  work  of  the  late  Hubert  Lewis  (*  The  Ancient 
Laws  of  Wales,'  London,  1892,  pp.  1-200).  On  closer  comparison  of  both 
works,  however,  one  soon  finds  a  sufficient  justification  for  Mr.  Seebohm's 
work,  since  he  has  treated  the  problem  from  an  essentially  different  point 
of  view,  and  the  new  inquiry  has  done  much  to  further  its  solution. 

Supposing  such  a  tribal  society,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Venedotian, 
Dimetian,  and  Gwentian  codes,  and  the  more  recent  treatises  printed  in 
the  second  volume  of  'Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,'  to  have 
existed  in  Wales  before  the  English  conquest,  it  is  highly  improbable,  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  stubbornness  with  which  the  Welsh  clung 
to  their  ancient  customs  and  usages,  that  these  tribal  rules  and  tribal 
customs  should  have  suddenly  disappeared  :  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
the  state  of  society  in  the  first  century  after  the  conquest  should  have 
been  quite  different  from  the  old  state,  and  should  contain  no  traces  of  it. 
No  one  has  ever  made  this  assumption.  Hubert  Lewis,  in  his  exposition 
of  the  tribal  society  in  Wales,  based  on  the  Welsh  laws,  has,  like  many 
others  before  him  (e.g.  F.  Walter,  '  Das  alte  Wales,'  Bonn,  1859),  referred 
to  the  proof  of  still  (partially)  existing  tribal  rules  and  tribal  customs 
contained  in  the  so-called  *  Record  of  Caernarvon  (1852).'  But  still  the 
use  made  by  Lewis  of  the  *  Record  of  Caernarvon  '  is  merely  ornamental,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  expression  :  the  picture  of  the  tribal  society 
in  Wales  which  he  draws  stands  or  falls  with  the  Welsh  codes  and  legal 
treatises.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Seebohm  in  the  book 
before  us  to  have  brought  forward  comprehensive  evidence  for  the  struc- 
ture of  tribal  society  in  Wales  from  various  quarters  outside  the  tribal 
system  itself,  i.e.  independent  of  the  codes  and  legal  treatises,  and  he  has, 
to  a  certain  extent,  even  taken  this  independent  evidence  as  his  starting 
point. 

In  appendix  A  he  prints,  in  the  first  place  (pp.  3-25),  a  hitherto  un- 
published extent  of  Anglesey,  of  the  year  1294 — that  is,  a  few  years  after 
the  conquest.  Next  (pp.  20-48)  come  a  series  of  similar  unpublished 
documents  relating  to  Aberftraw,  down  to  the  year  1351,  all  previous  to 
the  well-known  '  Record  of  Caernarvon.'  Taking  these  materials  (including 
the  '  Record  of  Caernarvon  ')  as  a  foundation,  Mr.  Seebohm  examines, 
in  chap,  i.,  the  'Land  System  in  Anglesey,  as  described  in  the  Extents,' 
from  which  the  carefully  drawn  conclusions  are  brought  together  on 
pp.  25-27.  By  the  help  of  the  Norman  surveyors  we  catch  many  a  glimpse 
which  is  valuable  as  enabling  us  to  understand  the  conditions  described 
in  the  codes^  There  are  added  to  this  chapter  two  instructive  maps  of 
Anglesey  and  the  manor  of  Aberffraw.  A  document,  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  second  part  of  the  appendices  (pp.  49-96)  helps  us  to 
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conclusions  which  are  a  still  more  important  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
the  tribal  society  described  in  the  codes.  It  contains  large  and  continuous 
extracts  from  the  *  Extenta  Castri  et  Honoris  de  Dynbeigh  facta  per 
Hugonem  de  Beckele  et  per  recognitionem  tenencium  singularum  villa- 
tarum  anno  regni  Kegis  Edwardi  tercii  octavo '  (1335),  of  which  Mr. 
Seebohm  makes  use  in  chap.  ii.  We  here  receive  important  information 
about  the  internal  structure  of  the  kindred,  and  the  relation  of  the  tribe 
and  its  kindreds  to  the  land  :  we  gain  a  clear  conception  of  what  a  gwele 
was  and  what  a  gavael  was,  and  in  what  relation  each  of  them  stood  to 
the  tribe  or  the  kindreds  of  which  it  was  composed.  This  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  a  clear  idea  of  the  definite  meaning  of  these  two  technical 
terms  used  in  the  codes  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  real  understanding  of 
the  texts  and  the  description  of  the  tribal  society  contained  in  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  striking  illustration  of  these  important  terms 
{gwelc,  gavael)  than  that  given  by  the  English  surveyors  in  the  Denbigh 
Extent  of  1335,  and  Mr.  Seebohm  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  this  extent.  To  this  chapter 
is  added  an  instructive  map  of  the  honour  of  Denbigh. 

After  Mr.  Seebohm  has  shown  what  is  to  be  learned  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  Welsh  society  from  outside  of  the  tribal  system  itself, 
from  legally  trained  and  independent  English  surveyors  of  the  first 
century  after  the  conquest,  he  turns  to  the  Welsh  codes  and  the  legal 
treatises  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales.' 
In  chap,  iii.-vi.  by  the  help  of  these  sources  he  gives  a  penetrating 
description  of  the  structure  of  the  tribal  society  in  Wales,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  surveys  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters,  to  prove  that  the  Welsh  codes  and  legal  treatises  contain  a  body 
of  customary  law  which,  in  natural  course,  produces  a  condition  of  things 
as  described  by  the  surveys.  This  systematic  exposition  is  followed  by  a 
chapter  entitled  '  The  Tribal  System  and  the  Church.'  Here  the  records 
of  donations  in  the  '  Book  of  St.  Chad,'  *  Book  of  Llan  Dav,'  and  the 
Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  A.  XIV.  are  subjected  to  a  searching  examination 
with  reference  to  the  form  of  donations  to  the  church  in  continental 
records,  in  order  to  acquire  further  evidence  for  the  picture  of  tribal 
society,  from  another  side,  independent  of  the  Welsh  codes.  In  this 
chapter  Mr.  Seebohm  passes  a  thoughtful  judgment  upon  the  documents 
discussed,  particularly  the  records  in  the  '  Book  of  Llan  Dav  '  and  the 
Cadoc  Eecords,  and  we  may  quite  agree  w^ith  him  in  the  opinion  that  even 
if  these  are  not  authentic  documents  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  but 
inventions  of  a  much  later  date,  they  may  still  be  employed  as  evidence  of 
tribal  habits  and  customs  in  Wales.  A  short  closing  chapter  contains  a 
summing  up  of  the  chief  points.    , 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  bring  forward  differences  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  individual  points  in  the  inquiry,  especially  as  Mr.  Seebohm 
himself  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
said  upon  many  of  them.  On  the  whole  his  work  shows  a  gratifying 
advance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  light  will  be  thrown  on  many 
dark  points  in  the  tribal  system  of  Wales  by  further  work  along  the  lines 
set  down  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  i.e.  by  bringing  forward  and  employing  other 
materials  contained  in  the  Record  Office,  according  to  the  method  em- 
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ployed  in  his  first  two  chapters.  Mr.  Seebohm's  book  will  certainly  not 
remain  without  effect  upon  the  philological  study  of  Cyfreithyeu  Hywel 
Dda.  H.  ZiMMER. 


The  Constitutional  History  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Felix  Makower,  Barrister  in  BerUn. 
(London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.     1895.) 

This  remarkable  book  is  the  work  of  a  Berlin  lawyer.  It  describes  the 
actual  status  of  the  church  of  England  from  a  severely  legal  or  con- 
stitutional point  of  view,  with  just  so  much  of  the  history  as  is  necessary 
to  appreciate  that  legal  position  in  the  past  and  in  the  present. 
The  work  is  also  severely  German  in  its  excellencies  and  in  its — ■ 
I  will  not  say  defects,  for  from  the  author's  point  of  view  they  are 
excellencies,  but  in  its  limitations.  There  is  not  a  hint  as  to  why  the 
author  wrote  the  book,  why  he  is  interested  in  the  subject ;  why  the  sub- 
ject may  be  expected  to  interest  any  one  else.  If  a  learned  pagan  were 
to  read  this  book,  who  did  not  know  what  a  church  was  or  what  it  was 
for,  there  is  not  a  word  that  would  enlighten  him.  Of  the  stirring  events 
and  the  striking  personalities  which  have  contributed  to  make  the  church 
of  England  what  it  is  he  would  likewise  learn  no  more  than  the  traces 
they  have  left  upon  the  statute  book,  the  records  of  convocation,  and  the 
text-books  of  ecclesiastical  law. .  The  only  indication  of  a  polemical 
interest  in  the  questions  discussed  is  some  perfectly  fair  criticism  upon  the 
position  of  those  who  would  maximise  the  resemblance  of  the  church  of 
England  at  the  present  to  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  or  of  modern  Rome, 
and  minimise  its  resemblance  to  the  protestant  churches  of  the  con- 
tinent. Within  those  limits  the  book  is  thorough,  accurate,  compre- 
hensive, and  (as  regards  the  present  position  of  the  church  of  England) 
wonderfully  up  to  date.  The  reader  will  find  abundance  of  information 
as  to  such  very  modern  questions  as  the  (purely  academic)  resolutions  of 
convocation  about  sisters  and  deaconesses,  or  the  actual  functions  of  a 
rural  dean.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  author  is  betrayed  into  those 
misunderstandings  that  are  almost  inevitable  when  a  writer  attempts 
to  describe  the  institutions  of  a  foreign  country  among  which  he  has 
never  lived. 

There  is  no  English  equivalent  of  the  work  before  us.  It  is,  therefore, 
needless  to  say  that  it  will  be  very  useful  as  a  work  of  reference  even  to 
Englishmen  well  read  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  actual  working  of  English  ecclesiastical  institutions.  As  a  history 
it  is  a  summary  of  what  is  well  known  rather  than  a  work  of  original 
research.  From  a  legal  point  of  view  it  will  not,  of  course,  throw  much 
light  upon  the  vexed  and  thorny  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law  ;  but  the 
references  to  authorities  are  so  detailed  and  abundant  that  it  will  always  put 
the  reader  into  a  position  to  look  up  the  matter  for  himself.  To  these 
limitations  there  is  perhaps  one  exception.  I  do  not  know  where  we  could 
look  for  so  detailed  and  accurate  an  account  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  throughout  the  course  of  Enghsh  history  as  we  find  in 
these  pages.  This  part  of  the  book  constitutes  a  peculiarly  valuable  piece 
of  work. 
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A  few  mistakes  or  fleficiencies  may  be  noticed  with  a  view  to  a 
future  edition.  The  writer  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  so-called 
houses  of  laymen  are  unknown  to  the  law,  and  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view  form  no  part  of  the  convocation.  In  dealing  with  the 
*  sources '  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  since  the  Eeformation  he  is  a  Httle 
too  confident  in  saying  that  the  papal  ordinances  and  canons  of  councils 
'  became  inoperative  .  .  .  unless  English  councils  had  expressed  assent 
to  them.'  There  are  surely  many  parts  of  the  operative  ecclesiastical 
law — as  to  benefices,  for  instance— which  were  never  expressly  accepted  by 
English  councils  or  convocations,  to  say  nothing  of  other  parts  of  the 
medieval  canon  law,  which  might  be  more  speculatively  contended  to  be 
not  contrary  to  the  '  laws  of  this  church  and  realm,'  and  therefore  still 
valid.  The  English  lawyer  will  also  be  disposed  to  complain  of  an  in- 
adequate recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  practically  opera- 
tive law  of  the  church  is  case  law — in  many  instances  very  recently  con- 
structed case  law.  On  p.  175  the  writer  should  have  stated  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Elizabethan  settlement,  the  Eestoration 
Prayer  Book  was  unquestionably  accepted  by  convocation.  The  statement 
that  any  bishop  can  canonically  ordain  '  members  of  any  college  in  the 
two  universities  '  should,  of  course,  be  '  fellows.'  The  statement  that  im- 
propriating corporations  provided  for  the  cure  of  souls  by  delegating  for  the 
purpose  its  monks,  or  by  appointing  other  clergymen,  should  have  been 
supplemented  by  the  reservation  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  the 
convents  were  legally  compelled  to  serve  their  churches  by  secular  clerks. 
The  appointment  of  monks  as  vicars  is  forbidden,  e.g.  by  4  Henry  IV,  c.  12. 
In  dealing  with  parish  clerks  the  writer  for  once  betrays  the  fact  that  he 
has  probably  never  been  present  at  an  English  church  service.  The 
statement  that  this  venerable  official '  has  the  duty  of  acting  as  leader 
of  the  congregation  in  regard  to  the  responses  and  singing  '  reads  oddly  at 
the  present  day.  The  account  of  the  archbishop's  *  court  of  audience  '  is 
inadequate  without  an  allusion  to  its  characteristic  power  of  calling  up 
cases  pending  in  the  diocesan  courts  at  any  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
suit.  Another  omission  in  relation  to  the  power  of  the  archbishop  is  the 
non-recognition  of  the  axtpellatio  tuitoria — the  appeal  from  any  bishop  or 
archbishop  in  the  British  Isles,  or  from  the  English  provinces  of  France, 
to  the  holy  see,  and  ad  tuitionem  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
legatus  natus,  as  to  which  see  Martin's  preface  to  his  citation  of  Peck- 
ham's  *  Kegistrum,'  vol.  ii.  p.  cvi,  though  the  editor's  statement  (adopted 
from  Archbishop  Parker)  that  it  was  merely  a  power  '  of  protecting  appel- 
lants to  the  holy  see  from  being  attached  in  person  or  in  goods,  that  so 
they  may  pursue  their  appeals  the  more  freely,'  is  questionable.  There  are 
certainly  cases  where  the  archbishop  seems  practically  to  have  decided 
the  case.  In  other  ways  Dr.  Makower  seems  hardly  to  have  appreciated 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  the  middle  ages. 
On  p.  287  the  assertion  that  the  province  of  York  was  excepted  from  the 
exercise  of  Becket's  legatine  powers  should  be  *  diocese  '  (excepto  ejpisco- 
loatu  Eboracensi).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about  the 
'  number  of  secular  collegiate  churches  '  created  by  Henry  VIII.  The 
statement  quoted  from  Perry  that  *  as  a  rule  no  difference  is  known  in 
chapters  of  old  foundation  between  the  close  and  general  chapter '  is 
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certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  Where  we  are  told  that  the 
crown  still  exercises  the  right  of  usufructuary  administration  of  the 
temporalities  of  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  '  we  should  have 
been  told  also  that  the  fruits  of  the  vacant  see  are  now  paid  over  to  the  new 
bishop  upon  his  appointment.  The  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  contains  no  allusion  either  to  the 
old  paid  members  or  to  the  new  lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary. 

There  may  be  a  few  more  slips  or  omissions  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
book.  Dr.  Makower  may  be  most  cordially  congratulated  upon  having 
made  so  few.  It  will  probably  be  long  before  it  will  be  superseded,  and 
until  then  it  is  certainly  a  book  which  no  clerical  library  should  be  without. 
The  nature  of  the  subject-matter  makes  it  interesting  reading  in  spite 
of  its  legal  dryness  and  a  villanous  translation.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  an  Enghshman  can  have  written  such  sentences  as,  ♦  Peculiar  is  that 
the  augmented  posts,  if  not  already  perpetual  curacies,  become  equivalent 
to  such  only  in  name,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  of  the  cure, 
they  do  not  become  independent  parishes,'  &c.  The  German  order  and 
construction  seem  to  be  uniformly  maintained.  H.  Rashdall. 


Outlines  of  English  Industrial  History.    By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D., 
and  Ellen  A.  McArthur.      (Cambridge  University  Press.     1895.) 

The  growth  of  the  historical  method  of  inquiry  is  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  study  of  economical  phenomena.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  economic  historian 
have  as  yet  been  sifted  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  allow  of  the  com- 
pilation of  a  really  trustworthy  text-book  on  the  subject.  But  since  the 
teachers  of  political  economy  themselves  seem  to  prefer,  for  the  most  part, 
to  direct  their  pupils'  attention  to  the  historical  aspects  of  the  science, 
such  text-books  are  necessarily  in  demand.  It  was  perhaps  natural, 
therefore,  that  Professor  Cunningham  should,  with  the  collaboration  of 
the  historical  lecturer  of  Girton  College,  have  condensed  his  two  large 
volumes  into  the  present  handy  little  work  of  some  250  pages.  To  say  that 
the  result  is  an  infinitely  better  book  of  its  kind  than  the  *  Manual '  of 
Mr.  Gibbins  is  perhaps  but  qualified  praise.  At  any  rate  the  shadow 
of  Thorold  Rogers's  strong  idiosyncrasies  does  not  fall  at  every  turn 
across  the  path  of  the  unwary  reader.  To  many  it  has  seemed  matter 
for  regret  that  Dr.  Cunningham  produced  his  two  great  volumes  so  soon 
after  his  first  book  bearing  the  same  title.  Another  ten  years'  reflection 
would  have  simplified  the  arrangement,  revised  many  of  the  opinions, 
and  added  much  to  the  already  valuable  material  of  the  larger  book.  Dr. 
Cunningham,  however,  shows  in  this  new  work  associated  with  his  name 
that  he  is  not  above  learning  from  the  conclusions  of  other  writers  in  the 
same  line  of  study.  Whether  his  acceptance  of  Professor  Ashley's  inter- 
pretation of  the  cause  of  the  Peasant  Revolt,  and  of  several  other  opinions 
not  to  be  found  in  his  former  books,  is  due  to  the  persuasion  of  his  col- 
league, we  need  not  inquire.  In  any  case  the  spirit  which  it  displays 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  economic  history.  But,  after  all,  the 
most  important  point  in  a  text-book  is  not  so  much  the  opinions 
expressed  as  the  method  of  expression.    Miss  MgArthur  will  forgive  a 
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criticism  whicli  treats  the  book  as  in  the  main  the  work  of  her  illustrious 
coadjutor.  Dr.  Cunningham's  style,  with  its  many  merits,  is  not  the  ideal 
style  for  a  text-book.  It  is  a  little  too  full,  perhaps  too  stately  in  its 
rounded  periods  and  skilfully  balanced  sentences,  while  the  general  plan 
of  the  book,  after  the  first  three  chapters,  of  pursuing  one  side  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation  from  an  early  period  almost  to  modern  times, 
demands  a  larger  knowledge  of  ordinary  English  history  than  will  be 
possessed  by  many  for  whom  the  subject  of  the  book  will  have  a  special 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  well-educated  man,  whether  practically 
engaged  in  trade  or  merely  interested  in  the  past  history  of  his  country, 
there  is  no  other  work  of  the  same  size  which  will  give  him  in  so 
pleasant  or  stimulating  a  form  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  he  would 
wish  to  obtain.  D.  J.  Medley. 


Battles  of  English  History.    By  H.  B.  George,  M.A.     (London : 
Methuen.    1895.) 

It  was  a  good  idea  of  Mr.  Hereford  George,  whose  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  military  history  are  well  known,  to  compile  in  a  volume  of  moderate 
size  and  price  a  brief  and  untechnical  but  fairly  detailed  account  of  the 
chief  battles  of  English  history.  Covering  a  field  that  ranges  from 
Hastings  to  the  Crimean  war  and  the  Indian  mutiny,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  a  large  amount  of  very  novel  or  original  work,  but 
Mr.  George  has  in  many  cases  gone  to  the  fountain-head,  and  in  the 
others  has  followed  sound  modern  authorities.  Moreover  he  has  visited 
many  of  the  sites,  and  has  formed  his  own  conclusions  on  the  spot. 
All  who  know,  for  example,  the  battle-field  of  Poitiers  will  bear  witness 
to  the  clearness  of  sight  and  soundness  of  judgment  which,  while  rightly 
following  Geoffrey  Le  Baker's  authority,  corrects  the  absurd  exaggerations 
of  the  chronicler  about  the  '  profound  valley '  and  the  '  torrent '  by  a 
simple  description  of  the  gentle  depression  in  the  slightly  undulating 
country  round  which  the  struggle  centred.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
Mr.  George  repeats  the  erroneous  suggestion  of  Mr.  Round  that  the 
battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  in  the  region  of  the  South  Downs.  The 
spur  on  which  Harold  planted  his  troops  is  in  reality  a  part  of  the 
Wealden  ridge,  and  therefore  differs  very  greatly,  as  all  who  know  the 
physical  geography  of  southern  England  will  readily  recognise,  from 
the  characteristics  of  the  bare  chalk  downs.  In  other  respects,  however, 
Mr.  George's  account  of  the  Hastings  fight  is  sensible  and  satisfactory. 
Though  he  rather  sits  on  the  fence  with  regard  to  the  famous  dispute 
about  the  palisade,  his  account  reduces  that  detail  of  the  story  to  its  true 
insignificance.  Perhaps  the  limits  of  permissible  quotation  are  almost 
reached  when  nearly  two  pages  of  Professor  Prothero's  account  of  the 
battle  of  Evesham  are  incorporated  in  Mr.  George's  text.  On  p.  61 
Mr.  George  falls  into  a  mistake  when  he  says  that  the  county  of  Ponthieu 
had  been  the  portion  of  Edward  I's  second  wife.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor  of  Castile  from  her  mother  Joan,  queen  of 
Castile  and  countess  of  Ponthieu,  and  had  been  held  by  the  EngHsh  kings 
since  1279.  Surely  Mr.  George  overstates  his  case  when  he  says,  '  Most 
of  the  English  gentry  under  Charles  I  were  royaUsts/  and  therefore 
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exaggerates  the  social  difference  between  the  contending  armies.  Mr. 
George's  facts  are,  however,  generally  accurate  and  his  style  reasonably 
precise  and  clear.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  his  book  is  very 
bright  or  stimulating  reading.  His  style  tends  to  be  a  little  heavy  and 
unimpressive  ;  some  of  his  judgments  are  perhaps  a  little  commonplace, 
and  some  that  are  not  commonplace  rather  approach  the  paradoxical. 
It  is  hard  to  go  with  him  when,  after  a  singularly  dull  and  prosaic 
account  of  the  great  exploits  of  Joan  of  Arc,  he  minimises  the  military 
importance  of  the  relief  of  Orleans.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  is  gained  by  telling  us  that  *  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  French  republic,  the  constitutional  parliaments  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  owe  their  existence  to  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor '  (p.  140). 
Even  if  Charles  I  had  won  that  battle,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  would 
have  made  himself  a  despot,  or  even  if  he  had  that  the  lamp  of  liberty 
would  have  altogether  burnt  itself  out  for  two  centuries.  Nevertheless, 
despite  some  limitations,  the  book  is  a  useful  and  unpretentious  piece 
of  work.  T.  F.  Tout. 


Ilistoire  die  Montenegro  et  cle  la  Bosnia  depuis  les  Origines.    Par  P. 

CoQUELLE.     (Paris :  Ernest  Leroux.     1895.) 
Montenegro,  Bosnie,  Herzegovine.     Par  H.  Avelot  et  J.  de  la  Neziere. 

(Paris  :  H.  Laurens.    1895.) 

Students  of  Balkan  affairs  ought  to  feel  deeply  grateful  to  M.  Coquelle 
for  presenting  them  with  the  first  really  adequate  history  of  Montenegro 
which  has  yet  been  written.  Hitherto  those  whose  ignorance  of  Serb 
prevented  them  from  going  to  the  '  Istorija  Crnegore '  of  Milakovic, 
Mcdakovic,  or  Miloutinovic  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
meagre  and  inaccurate  summaries,  mostly  borrowed  from  a  common 
source.  Denton's  book  on  Montenegro,  published  in  1877,  though  it 
contains  the  best  account  of  Montenegrin  history  which  has  been  published 
in  our  language,  is  disfigured  by  several  mistakes  and  is  now  quite  out  of 
date.  The  *  Montenegro  Contemporain '  of  MM.  Frilley  and  AVlahovic, 
upon  which  Denton  largely  relied  for  his  historical  facts,  is  no  longer  con- 
temporary. It  was  written  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  187G,  and  there- 
fore takes  no  account  of  the  new  Montenegro,  which  the  Berlin  treaty 
and  the  Dulcigno  demonstration  have  called  into  existence.  Besides, 
altliough  M.  Wlahovic:  was  the  highest  authority  on  IMontenegrin  military 
organisation,  neither  he  nor  his  collaborator  can  be  said  to  have  done  jus- 
tice to  the  very  interesting  history  of  the  country  in  their  brief  and  scrappy 
historical  introduction.  The  older  writers  are  not  much  better.  ^M. 
Cyprien  Kobert,  whose  book,  '  Les  Slaves  de  Turquie,'  was  published  in 
1844,  gives  a  number  of  translations  from  those  Serb  ballads  which  are 
almost  the  only  sources  for  early  Montenegrin  history.  ]>ut  his  strong 
bias  for  his  own  countrymen  makes  him  an  unsafe  guide  during  the 
period  when  the  Black  Mountain  was  menaced  by  Napoleon  I.  Lady 
Strangford,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  Baton  wrote  as  travellers 
rather  than  historians,  and  the  early  accounts  which  wc  have  of  Jklontc- 
negro  from  the  Venetian  Mariano  Bohzza  in  1G14,  and  from  Napoleon's 
envoy  Colonel  Vialla  de  Sommieres  in  1820,  are  valuable  as  contemporary 
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slietclies  of  the  Country  and€ts  inhabitants,  but  are  not  regular  histories. 
Andric's '  Geschichte  desFiirstenthums  Montenegro  '  stops  at  1853,  and  the 
writings  of  Va9lik  and  Delarue  were  composed  by  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  Montenegrin  government,  and  must  therefore  be  received  with 
caution. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  M.  Coquelle  would  have  been  wiser  to 
devote  the  present  volume  to  Montenegro  exclusively,  and  to  treat  Bosnian 
history  in  a  separate  work.  Between  the  Black  Mountain  and  the 
adjoining  Herzegovina  there  has  been  a  fairly  close  connexion.  The 
present  Montenegrin  dynasty  originally  came  from  the  Herzegovina ; 
at  a  very  early  period  what  is  now  Montenegro  was  a  member  of 
a  Slav  confederation,  of  which  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  also 
parts,  and  the  Balshas  included  somewhat  later  a  portion  of  the  latter 
country  in  the  principality  of  the  Zeta,  over  which  they  ruled.  But 
the  Bosnian  bans  and  kings  were  quite  distinct  from  the  princes  and 
vladikas  of  the  Black  Mountain.  Bosnia  was  captured  by  the  Turks  at 
a  time  when  Montenegro  was  only  just  beginning  its  five  hundred  years' 
struggle  against  *  Turkish  Islam,'  and  its  fate,  though  very  interesting, 
had  thenceforth  no  more  to  do  with  that  of  the  Black  Mountain  than  had 
any  other  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  If  Bosnian  history  is  to  be 
combined  with  that  of  any  other  country,  it  has  closer  affinities  with  that 
of  Hungary  than  with  the  romantic  story  of  Crnagora.  M.  Coquelle 
appears  to  feel  this  himself,  for  the  Bosnian  portion  of  his  book,  barely 
one-fifth  of  the  whole,  is  kept  together  and  sandwiched  in  between  the 
first  and  second  period  of  Montenegrin  development. 

M.  Coquelle,  who  is  already  favourably  known  for  his  *  Histoire  du 
Eoyaume  de  Serbie,'  has  exhibited  praiseworthy  skill  in  the  collection  of 
materials.  His  book  contains  much  that  no  previous  history  of  Monte- 
negro has  so  much  as  hinted  at.  He  has  not  only  read  everything  that 
had  been  written  about  it  by  his  predecessors,  but  evidently  possesses  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  features  of  that  extraordinary  country, 
without  which  no  real  idea  of  the  causes  of  Montenegrin  independence  can 
be  formed.  A  high  military  authority  has  stated  that  until  he  visited  the 
principality  he  could  never  understand  how  it  was  that  a  mere  handful 
of  men  was  able  to  keep  the  armies  of  the  sultan  at  bay  for  five  cen- 
turies, when  every  other  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  had  been  submerged 
by  the  tide  of  Ottoman  invasion.  But  no  one  can  spend  a  week  in  their 
country  without  comprehending  that  *  nature  has  been  their  Vauban.* 
As  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  all  the  Turkish  invasions  of 
]\Iontenegro,  a  study  of  the  ground,  so  invaluable  in  the  case  of  a  land 
whose  annals  are  one  long  tight,  will  furnish  the  key  to  all  the  Turco- 
i\Iontenegrin  campaigns.  When  once  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Zeta  valley  has  been  grasped,  much  that  would  be  otherwise  obscure 
becomes  clear. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  shares  the  admiration  of  the  late  Professor  Free- 
man for  Montenegro,  has  lately  written  that,  in  his  '  deliberate  opinion, 
the  traditions  '  of  that  country  '  exceed  in  glory  those  of  Marathon  and 
Thermopylae,  and  all  the  war  traditions  of  the  world.'  Any  one  familiar 
with  the  stirring  annals  of  the  Black  Mountain  will  pardon  the  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  for  the  struggles  of  these  brave  mountaineers,  maintaining 
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their  faith  and  freedom  agamst  fearful  odds,  unaided,  or  else,  what  is 
worse,  deserted  by  their  allies,  must  fill  every  reader  with  admiration. 
But  M.  Coquelle  does  not  indulge  in  purple  patches  of  rhetoric.  His 
narrative  is  judicial,  as  a  rule,  and  he  weighs  evidence  and  compares 
conflicting  statements  with  almost  invariable  impartiality.  Accordingly 
in  reading  his  pages  we  do  not  experience  that  *  feeling  of  exaggeration  ' 
which  an  English  critic  has  declared  to  be  inseparable  from  the  romance 
of  Montenegrin  history.  He  does  not  place  too  much  confidence  in  the 
literal  accuracy  of  the  national  ballads,  which  were  composed,  by  the 
victors  and  therefore  do  scant  justice  to  the  vanquished.  For  we  may 
say  of  the  Turks  what  Macaulay  said  of  the  puritans  :  their  motives  have 
suffered,  because  their  characters  have  generally  been  drawn  by  their 
opponents.  Hence  the  present  book  loses  somewhat  in  picturesqueness, 
and  we  certainly  miss  the  fine  ballad  on  the '  Montenegrin  Vespers.'  But 
it  undoubtedly  gains  in  accuracy. 

M.  Coquelle,  after  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants and  a  summary  of  its  early  existence  as  a  fief  of  the  Serb  kingdom, 
begins  his  detailed  account  of  its  history  with  the  appearance  of  the  Bal- 
shas  as  princes  of  the  Zeta  or  Zenta — for  he  prefers  the  latter  spelling. 
He  accepts  the  view  of  Bolizza  with  regard  to  the  much-disputed  origin 
of  the  name  Montenegro,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  dark  forests  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  difficult  to  regard  this  theory  as  satisfactory.  I  have 
travelled  all  over  Western  Montenegro — the  only  part  to  which  the  name 
was  originally  applied — and  have  found  it  as  bare  of  trees  as  the  rest  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Whether  trees  could  ever  have  flourished 
amid  that  mass  of  grey  limestone  seems  doubtful ;  even  in  Bolizza's  time 
they  were  only  a  tradition.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cozens  Hardy  ^  that  a  much 
more  probable  derivation  of  the  name  is  from  Stephen  Crnoievic,  the 
Black  Prince,  before  whose  reign  we  never  find  the  term  '  Montenegro ' 
used.  To  trace  it  to  the  '  black '  rocks,  as  some  others  have  done,  is 
simply  to  call  grey  black.  Of  the  past  glories  of  Dioclea,  birthplace  of 
Diocletian  and  residence  at  one  time  of  the  Serb  kings,  M.  Coquelle  has 
nothing  to  say  in  liis  present  work  and  passes  rapidly  to  the  origin 
of  the  Balshas.  He  does  not  unreservedly  accept  Du  Cange's  theory  that 
they  came  from  Baux,  in  Anjou,  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  the  silence 
of  the  Serb  historians,  who  would  probably  have  been  proud  of  the  con- 
nexion. He  lays  proper  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  relations  of 
the  Balshas  with  Venice,  the  consequences  of  which  were,  on  the  whole, 
disastrous  for  the  Montenegrins.  Ever  a  faithless  ally,  ready  to  throw 
them  over  whenever  her  commercial  interests  demanded  a  peace  with  the 
Turk,  the  republic  of  St.  Mark  seduced  the  princes  of  the  Crnoievic  family 
from  their '  rough  rock  throne  of  freedom,'  and  their  ultimate  desertion  of 
the  Black  Mountain  was  due  to  the  superior  attractions  of  Venice  and 
the  persuasions  of  their  Venetian  wives.  The  famous  story  of  Stanicha, 
which  is  enshrined  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  national  ballads, 
has  its  origin  in  the  intimacy  between  Venice  and  the  princely  family  of 
Montenegro  in  the  middle  ages.  M.  Coquelle,  it  maybe  mentioned,  regards 
Stanicha  as  the  younger  brother  of  George  Crnoievid.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  for  that  supposition  will 
'  Geographical  Journal,  iv.  397 
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explain  all  the  facts  of  hiscafeer,  as  well  as  the  name  Maximus,  by  which 
he  was  also  known.  His  flight  and  apostasy  would  account  for  his  exclusion 
from  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother  George,  and  otherwise  he 
would  have  had  none  of  those  claims  upon  Montenegro  which  he  and  his 
descendants  put  forward  with  such  fatal  results  to  themselves.  M.  Coquelle 
wisely  warns  his  readers  against  the  confusion  of  this  personage  under  his 
other  title  of  Skander  Beg  with  the  Albanian  hero  of  that  name,  who 
belongs  to  the  previous  generation.  But  the  author  is  himself  guilty  of  a 
slight  inconsistency  in  his  account  of  the  Crnoievic  family.  He  says  (p.  71) 
that  it  is  strange  that  none  of  its  descendants  tried  to  re-enter  Montenegro 
during  the  period  of  the  elective  vladikas.  Yet  he  tells  us  (p.  172)  that  one 
of  them  actually  made  such  an  attempt  during  the  reign  of  the  vladika 
German. 

M.  Coquelle's  researches  have  naturally  failed,  owing  to  the  dearth  of 
materials,  to  throw  much  fresh  light  upon  the  shadowy  forms  of  the 
elective  bishops,  who  ruled  over  Montenegro  from  1516  to  1696.  Their 
very  names  and  number  vary  in  different  accounts.  Andric  gives  fourteen  ; 
M.  Coquelle  reduces  them  to  eleven.  But  he  has  been  the  first  to  point 
out  the  significance  and  advantages  of  this  episcopal  government  at  a 
time  when  apostasy  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  rival  chiefs  were  the  great 
dangers  to  be  feared.  The  selection  of  the  bishop  as  ruler  prevented  both 
these  risks,  while  the  appointment  of  a  '  civil  governor  ' — a  Venetian  idea 
— provided  the  vladika  with  a  military  organiser.  M.  Coquelle  ingeni- 
ously compares  this  dual  control  with  the  former  relations  between  the 
mikado  and  tychoon  in  Japan,  and  rightly  emphasises  the  subordinate 
position  which  the  gouvernadour  always  held.  When,  as  in  1833,  he 
tried  to  exceed  it,  the  office  was  promptly  suppressed,  and  has  never  been 
revived.  The  author  also  shows  that  the  post  was  not,  as  Denton  says,  always 
hereditary  in  the  Radonic  family  ;  on  the  contrary  nine  families  held  it,  but 
the  holder  was  always  kniaz,  or  chief,  of  the  Katounska  nahia,  in  which 
both  Cetinje  and  Njegus  lie,  and  tliat  person  was  in  later  times  usually 
a  Radonic.  The  existence  of  one  Turkish  invasion  more  or  less  may  seem 
a  matter  of  indifference  in  Montenegrin  history  ;  but  M.  Coquelle  dis- 
believes in  Cyprien  Robert's  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  famous  print- 
ing press  at  Obod  in  1590  and  the  subsequent  exaction  of  a  tribute 
destined  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  sultan's  slippers.  The  silence  of  the 
national  historians,  who  would  naturally  be  glad  to  ignore  the  incident 
of  the  tribute,  seems  by  no  means  a  convincing  argument.  As  for  the 
destruction  of  the  press,  that  is  only  a  question  of  date,  for  it  is  well  known 
to  have  been  broken  up  about  that  time.  A  very  interesting  episode,  which 
most  writers  ignore,  that  of  the  pretender  Jahja,  son  of  Mahomet  III  and 
self-styled  *  duke  of  Montenegro,'  greatly  enlivens  the  very  fragmentary 
annals  of  the  country  in  the  seventeenth  century,  although  Jahja  had 
little  connexion  beyond  his  assumed  title  with  the  Black  Mountain. 

The  last  two  centuries  are  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  approaching 
bicentenary  of  the  Petro vie  dynasty  on  29  July  next.  M.  Coquelle  hardly  lays 
enough  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  change  from  the  elective  to  the 
hereditary  system,  a  change  which  he  places  at  the  death,  rather  than,  as 
is  asual,  at  the  accession  of  Danilo  I.  The  curious  usurpation  of  Stephen 
the  Little,  the  Perkin  Warbeck  of  Montenegro,  is  described  with  the  aid 
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of  a  little  book,  written  by  a  contemporary  and  published  on  the  Malabar 
coast  in  1784.  This  quaint  work,  which  M.  Coquelle  was  fortunate  enough 
to  unearth  (p.  224),  is  a  great  addition  to  the  history  of  the  period, 
although  it  says  nothing  about  the  early  life  of  the  impostor.  The  long 
reign  of  the  [great  vladika  Peter  I  naturally  fills  a  large  space  in  M. 
Coquelle's  pages.  Especially  interesting  to  English  readers  is  his  account 
of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Cattaro  in  1813 — the  first  of  the  two  historic 
occasions  when  England  has  assisted  Montenegro  with  her  fleet.  The 
Black  Mountain,  however,  soon  lost  her  hard-won  haven,  and  it  is  only 
in  our  own  time  that  she  has  found  compensation  at  Antivari  and  Dulcigno. 
But  the  refusal  of  Spica  has  marred  the  full  possession  of  the  beautiful 
bay  of  Antivari.  When  M.  Coquelle  comments  (p.  271)  on  the  value  of 
Russia  to  the  southern  Slavs,  he  should  remember  that,  much  as  the 
czars  from  Peter  the  Great  downwards  have  done  for  Montenegro,  it  was 
Russia  which  bade  her  give  up  Cattaro  to  Austria  in  1814.  This  should 
always  be  set  against  what  Professor  Freeman  so  often  called  the  '  filch  - 
ing  of  Spica  '  by  Austria-Hungary  in  1878. 

The  new  era,  commencing  with  the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  power  at  the  accession  of  Danilo  II,  forms  the  last  part  of  the 
present  work.  Probably  Danilo's  desire  to  marry  had  more  to  do  with 
the  change  than  any  reasons  of  state.  But  it  was  none  the  less  import- 
ant on  that  account.  M.  Coquelle,  an  officer  himself,  pays  due  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  famous  victory  of  Grahovo,  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  in  Montenegrin  annals,  but  barely  mentions  (p.  323)  the  code 
Danilo.  As  this  has,  however,  been  replaced  by  the  new  code  of  M. 
Bogosic,  promulgated  in  1888,  the  omission  is  less  felt  than  it  would  have 
been  before  that  date.  Similarly  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  five  chapters 
on  the  present  reign  is  occupied  with  the  war  of  187G-8,  which  he 
describes  with  a  great  minuteness,  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  book.  The  early  years  of  Prince  Nicholas  are  narrated  much  as  by 
MM.  Frilley  and  Wlahovic.  M.  Coquelle  practically  ends  his  work  with  the 
Dulcigno  demonstration,  after  giving  a  very  clear  and  succinct  summary 
of  the  treaties  of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin,  in  so  far  as  they  affected 
Montenegro.  In  concluding  he  makes  a  few  remarks  on  the  progress 
achieved— and  it  has  been  very  great— during  the  last  fifteen  years.  But  we 
cannot  regard  his  estimate  of  the  present  reign  as  final.  Even  since  he 
wrote  the  road,  which  (p.  479)  had  then  reached  Danilograd,  has  been 
extended  to  Niksid,  and  his  sketch  of  the  present  military  organisation  of 
the  country  has  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  great  innovation  of  a  stand- 
ing army,  introduced  last  autumn.  He  is  perhaps  sanguine  in  anticipating 
a  Montenegrin  railway,  and  he  hardly  dwells  upon  the  central  fact  of 
contemporary  politics  in  the  Black  Mountain,  that,  since  1878,  Austria, 
not  Turkey,  is  the  enemy. 

The  book  contains  two  genealogical  tables  of  the  Balsha  and  Crnoievic 
princes,  and  a  table,  with  dates,  of  the  Bosnian  and  Montenegrin  rulers. 
In  the  latter  the  accession  of  Danilo  I  should  be  1G96,  and  that  of  Prince 
Nicholas  in  the  table  of  contents  18G0.  A  similar  slip  on  p.  387  gives 
us  the  name  of  the  late  ruler  where  his  successor  is  meant.  The  author 
has  drawn  a  good  miUtary  map  of  the  country,  but  it  would  have  been 
clearer  if  the  present  frontier  had  been  marked  in  red,  to  distinguish  it 
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from  that  prior  to  the  last  war.  The  speUing  of  Serb  names  is  always  a 
difficult  point,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  Montenegro,  where,  for  example, 
there  are  four  ways  of  spelling  the  name  of  the  capital.  Broadly  speaking, 
there  are  two  courses  open  to  a  writer — to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  original  spelling,  or  to  spell  phonetically,  so  as  to  reproduce  the 
original  sound.  M.  Coquelle  adopts  a  third  course  ;  he  spells  some  names 
in  the  French  way— for  instance,  '  Cettigne  '—and  others  as  they  are 
pronounced— e.{/.  '  Spitza,'  *  Podgoritza,'  and  *  Sputch.'  I  prefer  the  Serb 
orthography  in  all  cases—*  Cetinje,'  '  Spica,'  '  Podgorica,'  and  *  Spu2  ' — 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  ninety  pages  devoted  to  Bosnia  do  not  call  for  lengthy  notice. 
The  key  to  Bosnian  history  is  the  antagonism  of  the  Serbs,  who  belonged 
to  the  Greek  church,  and  the  catholic  Croats— a  schism  similar  to  that 
which  separated  Montenegro  from  the  catholic  tribes  of  North  Albania, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  her  best  allies  against  the  Turks.  M. 
Coquelle  accordingly  begins  with  the  formation  of  these  two  great  stocks, 
and  takes  us  rapidly  through  the  list  of  bans  who  ruled  the  country, 
with  the  interval  of  Hungarian  domination  under  King  Koloman,  for  four 
centuries.  The  chief  event  of  this  period,  the  acceptance  of  the  Bogomile 
heresy  by  the  ban  Koulin,  which  was  so  pregnant  of  results  for  Bosnia, 
is  only  briefly  touched  upon,  but  the  union  with  the  Herzegovina  is  care- 
fully explained.  When  we  coine  to  the  short-lived  Bosnian  kingdom, 
which  lasted  little  more  than  a  century,  the  figure  of  the  great  Bosnian 
monarch  Stephen  Tvartko  properly  fills  most  of  the  canvas,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  Mahomet  II  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
continuous  freedom  of  Montenegro.  M.  Coquelle  treats  of  the  long 
Turkish  period  in  a  short  chapter,  and  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
progress  attained  by  the  *  occupied  provinces  '  since  1878  under  the  able 
and  paternal  rule  of  Baron  von  Kallay.  This,  perhaps  the  most  inte- 
resting chapter  in  Balkan  history,  showing  how  much  can  be  made  of  a 
v,'ild  Turkish  province  in  less  than  a  score  of  years  under  western  adminis- 
tration, has  yet  to  be  written.  It  is  noticeable  that  M.  Coquelle's 
historical  knowledge  has  convinced  him  that  to  form  an  autonomous 
Bosnian  kingdom  would  be  to  reopen  the  religious  feuds  which  distracted 
the  old  monarchy  and  led  to  its  premature  fall.  Although  space  does  not 
permit  him  to  go  into  details,  he  has  a  clear  grasp  of  this  salient  fact  of 
Bosnian  history. 

MM.  Avelot  and  Neziere's  work  is  of  a  very  different  class  from  M. 
Coquelle's.  It  consists  of  a  light  and  gossipy  description  of  a  journey, 
undertaken  in  1894,  through  Istria  and  Dalmatia  to  Montenegro,  and  back 
by  way  of  the  Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia  to  western  Europe.  Their 
account  is  written  in  a  pleasant  and  amusing  style,  with  all  that  lightness 
of  touch  which  Frenchmen  usually  show  in  books  of  travel.  The  subject 
was  well  chosen,  for  no  part  of  Europe  lends  itself  so  well  to  picturesque 
treatment  as  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  No 
fewer  than  220  illustrations,  some  of  them  beautifully  coloured  and  all 
well  executed  by  the  authors,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  dress 
and  types  of  character  which  the  traveller  will  meet  with  in  the  course 
of  such  a  tour.  The  book  is  of  little  historical  interest ;  but  if  we  read  it 
together  with  M.  Coquelle's  elaborate  treatise  we  have  a  striking  and 
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graphic  picture  of  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  and  the  Herzegovina,  past  and 
present.  The  date  of  the  battle  of  Kossovo,  which  is  wrongly  given 
(p.  126),  should  be  1389,  and  the  incident  referred  to  as  having  occurred 
at  Ostrog  (p.  162)  '  during  the  Crimean  war  '—in  which  Montenegro  took 
no  part— really  took  place  in  1857.  The  account  of  the  Montenegrin 
colony  at  Peroi,  in  Istria,  is  well  worth  reading.  W.  Miller. 


The  Crawford  Collection  of  Early  Charters  and  Documents  {Analccta 
Oxoniensia).  Edited  by  A.  S.  NAriEE  and  W.  H.  Stevenson. 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1895.) 

If  such  editions  as  we  have  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  diplomata  leave  much  to 
be  desired,  and  if  in  this  respect  we  have  cause  to  envy  our  neighbours,  it 
should  be  remembered  in  our  favour  that  our  land  books  demand  of 
their  editor  two  kinds  of  knowledge  in  addition  to  all  those  other  kinds 
that  are  demanded  by  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  charters.  Con- 
siderable pieces  of  these  land  books  are  written  in  the  vernacular 
language,  and  the  thorough  criticism  of  them  is  only  possible  to  those 
who  have  made  a  profound  study  of  that  language  and  of  its  various 
dialects.  In  the  second  place,  those  enigmatical  *  boundaries  '  require  for 
their  exploration  hours  spent  over  the  '  six-inch  map,'  or,  still  better,  long 
tramps  through  the  fields.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
final  *  Codex  Diplomaticus  '  would  need  for  its  production  the  joint  labour 
of  some  five  men — a  palaBographer,  an  annalist,  a  phonologist,  aformulist, 
and  a  tramp  or  beater  of  bounds.  But  the  volume  that  is  now  before  us, 
though  it  contains  no  more  than  nineteen  documents,  and  though  only 
twelve  of  these  profess  to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Conquest, 
sufficiently  shows  that  two  men  could  do  the  work.  I  believe  that  I 
might  go  further  and  say  that  Professor  Napier  and  Mr.  Stevenson  could 
do  it  admirably.  As  regards  the  ample  notes  which  deal  with  philological 
matters,  my  trust  in  them  must  be  an  act  of  mere  faith  ;  but  they  look 
thoroughly  learned.  As  to  the  diplomatic  work,  its  excellence  cannot 
be  doubted. 

Much  too  Httle  work  of  that  kind  has  been  done  in  England.  A  great 
deal  more  will  have  to  be  done  before  any  historian  will  be  able  to  move 
in  safety  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  land  books.  Therefore  we  gladly 
welcome  a  volume  in  which  a  serious  and  scientific  effort  is  made  to 
discuss  the  formulas  w^hich  occur  in  these  documents.  The  dissection  of 
Edgar's  charter  for  Torneie  (i.e.  Westminster)— the  would-be  '  original ' 
whereof  is  among  these  Crawford  parchments — is  a  model  of  acute  and 
well-directed  criticism.  The  forger  is  convicted  of  having  employed  some 
of  the  spurious  documents  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and 
the  process  of  concoction  is  traced  step  by  step.  This  is  a  capital 
instance  of  the  good  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  careful  attention 
to  those  formulas  which  are  too  often  dismissed  with  contempt  as  legal 
verbiage.  But  throughout  the  notes  the  editors>how  that  of  legal  verbiage 
they  know  the  value.  Often  when  all  other  tests  have  been  satisfied,  and 
the  palaeographer  and  the  annalist  are  content  to  pass  the  charter,  the 
formulist  may  have  to  condemn  it. 

Qn  a  great  variety  of  diplomatic  points  we  have  many  important  and 
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interesting  remarks.  I  ma,f  mention,  by  way  of  example,  a  criticism  oi 
Dr.  Brunner's  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  future  tense  when  it 
occurs  among  the  '  operative  words  '  of  gift.  Few  will  dissent  from  the 
editors  when  they  call  that  explanation  'unsatisfactory,'  though  it 
comes  from  one  whose  words  demand  our  best  attention.  We  could  wish 
that  they  had  used  '  satisfactory '  or  '  unsatisfactory,'  or  some  other 
adjective  when  mentioning  Nasse's  theory  touching  the  meaning  of  the 
boundaries,  for  that  theory,  if  true,  is  of  very  great  importance.  The 
pains  taken  to  identify  the  boundaries  of  the  locus  iibi  dicitur  Cridie 
(Crediton)  have  not  been  thrown  away.  The  result  tends  to  favour  the 
growing  bejlief  that  the  kings  conceived  that  they  had  enormous  and 
continuous  tracts  of  land  which  they  could,  in  some  sense  or  another, 
give  to  the  churches.  On  the  practice  of  dating  documents  by  the  era  of 
the  Incarnation  there  is  an  instructive  note  in  which  Kemble  is  taken  to 
task.  Indeed,  we  may  find  a  note,  and  a  good  note,  wherever  a  note  is 
wanted.  Only  one  exception  has  occurred  to  me.  The  charter  of 
iEthelstan  for  Crediton,  which  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  contains 
a  very  plain  and  express  exoneration  of  certain  lands  from  the  so-called 
trinoda  necessitas  {lit  .  .  .  earn  sine  expeditionis  jprofectione,  arcis  pontis 
constructmie  .  .  .  in  perpetuumhabeat).  Surely  such  a  clause  as  this  is 
rare  enough  to  deserve  a  note,  or  even  a  query.  If  the  editors  endorse 
this  charter,  they  are  indirectly  propping  up  a  few  other  charters  which 
are  not  of  the  best  repute.  However,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  they  are 
not  in  the  right.  May  they  soon  give  us  an  opportunity  of  learning  on 
a  grand  scale  what  they  think  about  such  clauses.  In  this  book  they 
have  set  a  high  standard  for  themselves  and  their  successors. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 


Medieval  Jewish  Chronicles  and  Chronological  Notes.    Edited  by  Ad. 
Neubauek.     Vol.  II.     (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     1895.) 

Students  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  will  welcome  the  second  volume  of 
Dr.  Neubauer's  '  Medieval  Jewish  Chronicles  '  as  a  store  of  ancient  docu- 
ments industriously  collected  and  carefully  edited.  The  text  of  these 
documents  is  not  always  clear ;  the  sense  is  at  times  obscured  by 
errors  on  the  part  of  copyists,  by  omissions  and  interpolations.  But 
Dr.  Neubauer's  literary  conscientiousness  has  greatly  facilitated  the  task  of 
the  student  by  placing  before  him  all  existing  variae  lectiones,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  select  that  reading  which  seems  to  his  judgment  nearest 
the  truth.  In  the  short  introduction  the  editor  gives  a  comprehensive 
literary  account  of  each  work  included  in  this  collection.  The  first  and 
oldest  of  these  works  is  the  '  Megillath  Taanith  '  ('The  Scroll  of  Fasting'). 
The  title  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  principle  of  luctis  a  non  lucendo, 
for  the  scroll  contains  a  list  of  days  on  which  fasting  was  unlawful.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  the  title  referred  to  the  list  of  fast  days  at  the 
end  of  the  scroll,  which  is  generally  considered  as  a  later  addition,  but 
may  in  fact  have  originally  formed  the  first  part  of  it.  The  fast 
days  remind  of  events  of  national  misfortune,  whilst  the  non-fast  days 
commemorate  events  of  national  successes,  referring  chiefly  to  victories 
gained  over  the  Syrians  in  the  Maccabe^in  period.     The  Talmud  names 
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Hananiah,  son  of  Hezekiah,  son  of  Garon  (about  60),  as  the  author  of 
the  *  Scroll  of  Fasting  ;  '  but  references  to  later  events  were  subsequently 
added.  '  Seder  01am  Eabba  '  and  *  Seder  01am  Zuta  '  ('  The  Larger  Order 
of  the  World  '  and  '  The  Smaller  Order  of  the  World  ' )  are  the  titles  of 
the  next  two  chronicles.  The  former,  according  to  tradition  written  by 
Babbi  Jose,  son  of  Halafta,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  con- 
tains the  chronology  of  Jewish  history  from  Adam  to  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple.  The  *  Smaller  Order  of  the  World  '  was  probably 
written  in  the  eighth  century,  with  the  object  of  establishing  the  Davidic 
descent  of  the  liashe  Golah,  *  the  heads  of  the  Jews  in  exile.'  All  these 
chronicles  have  been  edited  again  and  again,  but  little  has  been  done 
towards  producing  a  text  as  near  the  original  as  possible.  Dr.  Neubauer 
supplied  what  was  wanting.  The  Arabic  chronicle  ('Kitab  altaarih'), 
which  follows,  is  here  edited  for  the  first  time  from  two  manuscripts  in 
the  Bodleian  library.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  given,  and  Dr. 
Neubauer  thinks  that  he  may  possibly  have  made  use  of  a  chrono- 
logical treatise  written  by  the  Gaon  Saadia  and  quoted  by  Judah  ben 
Balam  in  his  commentary  on  the  Prophets.  This  chronicle  includes  the 
chronology  of  Jewish  history  from  Adam  to  1159.  Noteworthy  is  the 
author's  explanation  of  Gen.  x.,  and  the  Arabic  names  which  he  substi- 
tutes for  the  Hebrew  names  in  the  original. 

Of  greater  interest  is  the  *  Sefer  Yoliasin  '  (*  The  Book  of  Genealogy '). 
The  author,  Ahimaats,  son  of  Rabbi  Paltiel,  wrote  this  family  chronicle 
in  the  year  1054,  in  rhymed  Hebrew  prose.  In  this  family  chronicle 
(from  866  to  1054)  we  have  at  the  same  time  a  history  of  the  early  settle- 
ments of  the  Jews  in  the  south  of  Italy,  viz.  Bari,  Ofcranto,  Capua,  &c., 
and  of  various  incidents  in  connexion  with  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens 
in  the  year  872.  But  we  cannot  take  everything  that  is  related  in  the 
book  as  an  historical  event ;  facts  and  fiction  are  blended  together,  and  the 
folklorist  will  find  in  it  a  rich  source  of  materials  for  his  studies.  The 
manuscript  of  this  chronicle  is  a  unique  one,  preserved  in  the  cathedral 
library  of  Toledo,  of  which  a  facsimile  and  a  photograph  were  sent  to  the 
editor.  The  manuscript  does,  however,  not  seem  to  be  the  original, 
because  of  some  mistakes  it  contains,  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
inability  of  the  copyist  to  read  the  original  before  him ;  we  need  only 
examine  the  second  line  of  the  first  page,  and  the  fact  becomes  clear. 
Whether  Menahem,  son  of  Eabbi  Benjamin,  who  is  mentioned  on  the 
last  page  as  having  *  finished '  the  chronicles,  is  that  very  copyist,  or,  as 
the  editor  seems  to  assume,  the  author  of  the  last  part,  can  only  be 
decided  when  the  original  manuscript  is  discovered,  in  which  the  rela- 
tion of  Menahem  to  the  book  is  no  doubt  set  forth  more  clearly. 

'  Sippur  David  Ha-Reubeni '  ('  Diary  of  David  the  Reubenite  ')  is  the  title 
of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  among  the  Jewish  medieval  chroni- 
cles.    The  author  introduces  himself  thus  : — 

I,  David,  son  of  King  Solomon  o.b.m.,  whose  elder  brother  Joseph  occupies  the 
royal  throne  in  the  desert  Habor,  and  rules  over  three  millions  of  the  children 
of  Gad,  Reuben,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Menassoh,  set  forth  on  my  journey  by 
command  of  my  brother,  the  king,  and  his  council  of  seventy  elders,  who 
ordered  me  to  go  first  to  Rome  and  see  the  pope. 
Starting  from  Habor  he  reached  Jiddah  after  ten  days'  travel,  where  he 
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embarked  for  Souakim,  in  tne  land  of  Khush  ;  thence  he  travelled  north- 
ward through  Egypt  to  Palestine.  He  visited  Hebron,  and  managed  to 
enter  the  Cave  of  Makhpelah,  of  which  he  gives  a  full  description.  From 
Hebron  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where,  notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  he 
entered  the  holy  of  holies,  descended  into  a  cave  under  the  Ehlien  hashshe- 
thiyaJi  (a  stone  which  was  substituted  for  the  ark  in  the  second  temple), 
and  spent  there  five  weeks  in  praying  and  fasting.  He  left  Palestine,  re- 
turned to  Egypt,  and  went  thence  to  Italy.  In  the  year  1525,  two  years 
after  he  had  visited  the  Cave  of  Makhpelah,  he  reached  Rome,  and  the  pope 
granted  him  an  audience.  Having  thus  far  been  successful,  he  sought  an  in- 
terview with  the  king  of  Portugal  at  Lisbon,  which  he  obtained.  The  object 
which  Reubeni  had  in  view,  at  least  according  to  his  own  words,  was  to 
form  an  alliance  between  the  Jewish  king  and  the  pope  against  the 
Turks,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fictitious  character  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom,  he  might  honestly  have  hoped  to  raise  a  large  Jewish  army  for 
the  purpose,  if  the  alliance  were  concluded.  He  travelled  in  a  royal 
style  and  asserted  everywhere  his  dignity  as  ambassador  of  a  great  king, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  sceptics.  Wanting  very  little  for  himself, 
he  spent  large  sums  in  extravagant  presents.  A  full  account  of  the 
money  spent  by  *  Rabbi  Solomon  Cohen  for  Rabbi  David,  chief  com- 
mander of  tlie  army,'  is  appended  to  the  diary ;  the  details  of  the  account 
show  the  fashion  of  the  time,  what  articles  were  most  in  demand  among 
the  ladies,  the  price  paid  for  these  articles,  and  the  places  where  they 
were  bought.  To  our  regret  the  diary  is  incomplete,  and  the  copyist 
added,  *  The  manuscript  is  incomplete,  and  I  cannot  say  how  many 
leaves  are  massing,  or  what  has  become  of  David  Reubeni.'  He  died  in 
prison  according  to  Joseph  Sambari's  chronicle  (vol.  i.  p.  147).  Part  of 
the  diary  was  published  by  Dr.  E.  Biberstein,  with  a  German  translation 
and  notes.  We  hope  that  an  English  translation,  with  geographical, 
biographical,  and  philological  notes,  will  render  this  interesting  diary  ac- 
cessible to  a  larger  circle  of  readers,  and  that  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
Dr.  Neubauer  will  meanwhile  be  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  the 
missing  leaves  of  the  manuscript.  M.  Fbiedlandee. 

Siasset  Nameh.  Traite  de  Gouvernement  compose  pour  le  Sultan 
Melik-Chah,  par  le  Vizir  Nizam  oul-Moulk.  Traduit  par  Charles 
ScHEFER,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  (Public,  de  I'Ecole  des  Langues 
Orientales  Vivantes.)     (Paris  :  Leroux.    1893.) 

We  have  delayed  our  notice  of  this  important  work  in  the  hope  that  the 
second  volume,  containing  M.  Schefer's  critical  notes  and  historical  com- 
mentary, would  soon  be  pubHshed.  As  it  is  we  are  given  a  French  trans- 
lation, without  the  original  Persian  text,  of  a  *  Book  of  Government ' 
purporting  to  be  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Nizam-el-Mulk,  vezir  of  the  still 
more  celebrated  Seljuk  sultan  Melik  Shah.  We  are  not  told  from  what 
manuscripts  the  translation  has  been  made,  but  it  is  stated  in  a  brief 
preface  that  they  are  full  of  grammatical  errors  and  other  signs  of  haste,  to- 
gether with  the  clerical  errors  common  among  Indian  copyists.  From  in- 
ternal evidence  it  is  obvious  that  the  work  was  edited  and  enlarged  after 
its  presumed  author's  death.    For  example,  on  p.  201  reference  is  made  to 
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several  Seljuk  sultans  who  reigned  after  Nizam-el-Mulk'g  assassination  ; 
and  on  p.  308  we  read,  Get  ouvrage  est  encore  ahrkje,  malgrd  sa  longueur^ 
and  find  a  panegyric  on  one  of  Melik  Shah's  successors.  Until  we  know 
something  more  about  the  text  and  the  Persian  editor  or  abridger  it  would 
be  rash  to  accept  the  whole  work  as  sealed  with  the  high  authority  of 
Niziim-el-Mulk.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Schefer  is  not  the  man  to  waste 
time  over  an  unauthentic  manuscript :  no  better  critic  lives  of  Persian 
historical  literature,  and  what  he  thinks  worthy  of  translation  cannot  be 
disregarded.  Nevertheless  it  is  with  no  Uttle  impatience  that  we  await  the 
long-promised  supplementary  volume  of  critical  comment. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  '  Book  of  Government '  really  substantially 
represents  an  original  treatise  by  Nizam-el-Mulk,  as  it  professes  to  do, 
and  as  M.  Schefer  says  it  does  (and  we  see  no  reason  to  suspect  it),  we 
have  here  a  document  intrinsically  of  the  first  authority.  For  thirty 
years  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century  Nizam-el-Mulk  was  the 
real  brain  of  the  Seljuk  empire,  which  then  stretched  from  the  Hindu  Kush 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Melik 
Shah  is  the  name  chiefly  associated  in  history  with  this  vast  imperial 
sway,  but  Ibn  Khallikfin  says  that  the  sultan  had  only  to  show  himself 
on  the  throne  and  disport  himself  in  the  chase,  whilst  Nizam-el-Mulk  did 
all  the  work.  This  is  a  biographer's  exaggeration,  however,  for  it  is  clear 
from  all  Arabic  historians  that  Melik  Shah  was  no  mere  figure-head,  but 
a  powerful  and  individual  personality,  though  he  was  naturally  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  wise  statesman  who  had  already  been  his 
father's  prime  minister.  A  treatise  on  government  written  by  such  a 
statesman  for  such  a  king  possesses  extraordinary  interest,  and  the  more 
so  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  political  system  of  western  Asia  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century  was  based  upon  the  Seljuk  example, 
and  even  the  Mamluk  rulers  of  Egypt,  to  the  last,  reproduced  the  feudal 
ideas  of  the  Seljuk  organisation. 

We  shall  be  disappointed,  however,  if  we  expect  to  find  a  systematic 
exposition  of  the  imperial  executive  and  methods  of  administration  in  the 
'  Siyaset  Nfima.'  Nizam-el-Mulk  was  a  great  statesman,  but  he  was  also  a 
Persian  of  Tils,  and  his  idea  of  an  orderly  treatise  is  not  ours.  He  is  all 
for  precedent  and  authority,  and  loves  to  prove  his  point  by  citing  ancient 
history  and  the  doings  of  some  Shfipur  or  Bahram  of  old,  or  some  le- 
gendary dictum  of  Aristotle  filtered  through  an  eastern  sieve.  Quite  two- 
thirds  of  the  book  are  filled  with  Persian  and  Arab  precedents,  parallels, 
traditions,  anecdotes — interesting  in  themselves  sometimes,  and  rela- 
tively important  as  a  gauge  of  Nizfim-el-Mulk's  personal  opinions,  but  not 
precisely  the  sort  of  information  one  hoped  for  in  a '  Book  of  Government ' 
by  the  greatest  eastern  minister  of  the  eleventh  century.  At  the  outside 
a  hundred  pages  remain  which  purport  to  be  the  actual  writing  of  Nizfira- 
el-Mulk — how  far  modified  in  the  abridgment  we  do  not  know.  In  these 
we  miss  much  that  we  should  reasonably  look  for,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  extremely  valuable  material  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
Seljuk  empire,  the  system  of  taxation,  the  management  of  the  feudatories 
who  held  lands  on  terms  of  mihtary  service,  the  army,  court,  audiences, 
slavery,  &c.  What  strikes  one  most,  perhaps,  is  the  extraordinary  care 
with  which '  the  rights  of  the  subject,'  as  then  understood,  were  safeguarded. 

VOL.  XI. — NO.  XLIII.  0  O 
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The  book  is  full  of  provisions  for  securing  the  right  of  free  private 
audience  of  the  sultan  to  the  humblest  of  his  subjects  ;  of  precautions 
against  unjust  taxation  or  the  levying  of  the  land  tax  on  uncut  crops, 
&c. ;  of  regulations  for  the  safety  of  the  roads— which  in  Melik  Shah's 
time,  from  end  to  end  of  Persia,  were  a  good  deal  safer  than  Whitechapel 
Eoad  in  the  evening— and  for  rapid  and  regular  central  supervision  by 
means  of  fast  couriers,  travelling  inspectors,  and  an  organised  army  of 
secret  spies,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  author  of  the  '  Siyfiset  Nfima  ' 
is  a  devout  believer  in  the  divine  right,  and  his  book  is  a  eulogy  of  the 
hero  as  king ;  but  he  is  careful  to  insist  that  royal  prerogative  implies 
royal  resp6nsibility,  and  his  picture  of  the  ideal  ruler  may  be  classed 
among  counsels  of  perfection.  But  that  such  an  ideal  should  be  set  forth 
by  a  prime  minister  of  Persia  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
is  a  fact  worth  studying  by  those  who  still  believe  in  the  incurable  bar- 
barism of  the  East.  S.  Lane-Poole. 


Calendar  of  Entries  in  the  Papal  Begisters  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Papal  Letters,  Vol.  I.  1198-1304.  Vol.  II.  1304-1342. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Bliss,  B.C.L.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Polls.  (London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Her  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office.     1893,  1895.) 

So  far  as  the  registers  can  tell  them,  the  papal  secrets  of  the  thirteenth 
century  will  soon  all  be  told.  The  registers  of  Innocent  III  were  published 
long  ago,  and  now  we  have  those  of  Honorius  III,  by  Pressuti,  of 
Gregory  IX,  by  Auvray,  of  Innocent  IV,  by  Berger,  and  quite  lately  of 
Clement  IV,  by  Jourdain,  forming  a  series  stretching  from  1198  to  1271, 
broken  only  in  1241-3  and  1254-Gl.  For  the  close  of  the  century  and 
for  the  next  century  we  have  only  Prou's  Honorius  IV  and  the  Bene- 
dictine edition  of  Clement  V.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  many  parts  of  Mr.  Bliss's  register  by  comparing  his  analyses 
with  those  of  the  origmal  documents  which  are  published  in  full  by  these 
editors  ;  and  when  the  printed  registers  end  we  have  Theiner's  originals 
for  all  the  Irish  and  Scotch  entries ;  Rymer  and  a  host  of  sources,  such 
as  Potthast  indicates,  where  papal  bulls  are  to  be  found  scattered  up  and 
down.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Bliss  has  devoted 
years  of  patient  industry  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  testing  and  not  fail. 
He  has  searched  132  volumes  of  the  '  Eegesta  '  for  English  references,  and 
he  has  calendared  all  bulls  which  in  his  opinion  *  illustrate  the  history 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  A  somewhat  similar  collection  was  made 
by  Marini,  to  cover  the  period  121G-1759,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  Add.  MSS.  15351-15400.  Mr.  Bliss  observes  that  the  number 
of  entries  he  gives  is  materially  greater  than  that  given  by  Marini. 
It  might,  however,  have  been  larger  still,  for  it  is  clear  that  some  bulls 
in  the  register  which  relate  to  English  people  and  English  affairs  have 
been  passed  over,  and  the  principle  on  v/hich  selection  has  been  made 
is  not  explained. 

Some  definition  of  the  work's  limitations  would  have  been  valuable, 
and  limitations  were  of  course  necessary.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  desired 
that  the  editor  should  read  every  line  of  the  register  in  the  hope  of  light- 
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ing  on  English  references  in  unlikely  places.  Many  bulls  of  strictly  con- 
tinental interest  contain  here  and  there  the  name  of  an  English  official, 
or  of  a  foreigner  holding  office  in  England  ;  many  papal  letters  to  conti- 
nental sovereigns  contain  references  to  the  English  sovereign  ;  many  papal 
letters  which  were  of  general  validity  might  be  recorded  as  affecting  the 
English  people  among  others.  Sometimes  bulls  which  come  under  one 
or  other  of  these  classes  are  analysed  here,  sometimes  they  are  passed 
over.  It  would  be  hard  to  decide  on  the  best  possible  method  of  limita- 
tion, but  limit  was  needed.  Failing  it  we  are  thrown  on  editorial  dis- 
cretion, and  however  excellent  a  guide  this  may  be,  it  is  no  guide  in  a 
calendar,  the  object  of  which  is  to  be  a  complete  index  to  whatever  it 
professes  to  index. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  vast 
numbers  of  genuine  bulls  were  not  registered.  The  recipient  of  the 
bull  could  secure  registration  by  paying  for  it,  and  a  number  of  original 
bulls  are  marked  on  the  back  with  symbols  to  indicate  the  fact  of  regis- 
tration. The  mere  fact  of  the  absence  of  any  bull  from  this  calendar  is 
no  proof  that  the  editor  has  overlooked  it.  Some  omissions,  however, 
there  are  of  bulls  which  are  in  the  '  Eegesta,'  bulls  which  deserve  a  place 
in  this  calendar,  since  they  *  illustrate  '  English  history  as  much  as  many 
others  here  indexed.  For  instance,  we  may  name  the  letter  of  Honorius 
III  to  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  ordering  him  to  restore  the  sister  of  the  king 
of  England,  25  Sept.  1220,  which  is  given  by  Shirley  as  No.  145  in  the 
register  of  that  year ;  the  letter  to  Henry  III  on  the  crusade,  1223,  about 
27  April,  given  by  Eodenberg  as  in  the  *  Regcsta,'  vol.  iv.  ff.  51-3-5  ;  the  bull 
of  Innocent  IV  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Alban's,  sending  his  general 
letter  of  3  Nov.  1253  on  collation  to  benefices,  which  is  given  by 
Matthew  Paris,  and  referred  by  the  editor  (vi.  2G0)  to  f.  30  of  the  third 
volume  of  that  pope's  '  Regesta  ; '  also  on  f.  44  b  of  the  same  year  should  bo 
{ib.  291)  a  bull  to  the  abbots  of  St.  Alban's,  St.  Edmund's,  and  Waltham, 
13  Jan.  1254.  The  Benedictine  edition  of  the  '  Regesta  '  of  Clement  V 
gives  a  set  of  bulls  of  31  Dec.  1312  addressed  to  Robert  de  Pinchbeck 
of  York,  and  27  Oct.  1313  several  concerning  John  De  Solerio,  canon 
of  Hereford.  No.  10113  concerns  Guitrard,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  ; 
10141  is  an  important  bull  concerning  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Carmelites, 
which  should  precede  another  given  by  Bliss,  ii.  120;  1014G  contains 
a  mention  of  Bredon,  Worcestershire.  From  Rodenberg  a  number  of 
missing  English  references  occurring  in  German  bulls  might  be  collected. 
The  set  of  bulls  given  by  Rodenberg,  iii.  533  sqq.,  which  relate  to 
Edmund,  king  of  Sicily,  are  referred  to  only  in  a  note  by  Mr.  Bliss  (i.  379), 
and  the  analysis  of  the  instrument  to  Master  Albert  de  Parma  (i.  3G9)  is 
too  short  and  should  be  compared  with  the  original  in  Rodenberg,  iii.  400. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  editor's  general  practice  to  calendar  all  personal 
names  and  place  names,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  has  not  been 
done  in  every  case. 

The  arrangement  of  the  register  has  been  adhered  to,  but  the  number 
which  in  the  register  precedes  each  entry  would  have  been  a  more  useful 
index  of  the  place  where  the  original  stands.  In  a  book  where  all  else 
is  anglicised  the  Latin  dating  appears  out  of  place.  A  very  few  references 
have  been  given  to  printed  sources  where  the  bull  may  be  read  in  full, 
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but  they  are  so  sparse  and 'irregular  that  it  would  have  been  less  mis- 
leading to  give  none  at  all.  With  a  little  trouble  the  value  of  the  calendar 
would  have  been  greatly  increased,  if  those  great  officials  who  are  referred 
to  by  initials  only  had  had  their  names  filled  in  in  brackets.  This  has 
been  done  in  a  few  instances,  but  numbers  who  could  have  been  identified 
with  very  little  research  are  left  as  if  it  were  uncertain  who  they  were. 
The  value  of  the  index,  too,  would  have  been  increased  if,  instead  of  the 
unwieldy  entries,  Canterbury,  archbishop  of,  and  so  forth,  the  occupants 
of  the  see  had  been  separately  indexed.  This,  however,  is  the  only  grave 
fault  in  the  index.  Thie  identification  of  place  names  has  been  admirably 
performed,  .and  this  fact  alone  would  make  the  calendar  valuable.  In  the 
spelling  of  a  good  many  names  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between 
Mr.  Bliss  and  the  printed  editions,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
editor  has  the  most  accurate  readings.  Of  faulty  analyses  there  appear 
to  be  very  few.  Attention  has  been  called  ere  now  to  the  mandate  in 
which  Gregory  IX  is  made  to  say  that  the  Scottish  church  '  does  not 
recognise  the  Roman  church  as  its  sole  mother  and  metropolitan.' 
Gregory  IX  thought  that  there  could  be  degrees  of  recognition,  and 
desired  only  to  quicken  the  observation  of  a  short-sighted  daughter ;  no 
loving  mother  would  interpret  her  child's  defective  perception  of  the 
parental  presence  as  a  cut  direct,  and  his  words  as  Theiner  prints 
them  will  not  bear  Mr.  Bliss's  interpretation.  Hinc  est  quod  circa 
Beg7ium  Scotiae  eo  majorem  curam  gerere  teneamur,  quo  fortius  ecclesia 
Scoticana  Bomanam  ecclesiam  solam  matron  et  metropolitanam  nullo 
medio  recognoscit.  On  p.  11  appears  a  '  letter  to  the  king  of  France  on 
his  divorce,  in  which  the  pope  quotes  the  case  of  King  John,  who  was 
separated,  but  not  divorced,  from  his  wife.'  What  the  original  says  is 
that  the  king  was  separated  from  her  to  whom  he  had  united  himself,  by 
the  judgment  of  the  prelates  of  his  land,  but  no  suit  touching  divorce 
was  brought  before  the  apostolic  see.  Innocent  III  was  not  anxious  to 
beg  the  question  by  calling  Isabella  John's  wife.  In  ii.  Ill  there  is  a 
misinterpretation  of  less  importance ;  Eichard  de  Cromwell  was  not  the 
relation  of  Edward  II,  but  of  John  de  Cromwell,  whose  name  is  omitted 
from  the  analysis.  In  the  index  there  has,  of  course,  been  great  difficulty 
in  securing  that  all  the  references  to  the  same  man  shall  be  brought 
together  under  one  head,  no  matter  how  variously  the  names  are  spelt. 
The  cross  references  are  not  quite  complete.  Thus  John  Anglicus,  papal 
nuncio,  and  Albert  de  Parma,  the  legate,  appear  under  the  Christian  or 
the  surname,  according  as  the  register  omits  or  records  the  second  name. 
Such  volumes  as  these  contain  material  for  a  host  of  dissertations,  and 
it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  indicate  here  the  abiding  interest  of  this 
calendar.  The  continuation  of  the  work  for  the  less  known  period  of  the 
fourteenth  century  will  be  eagerly  awaited.  Mary  Bateson. 

Visitations  of  Churches  belonging  to  St.  PauVs  Cathedral  in  1297  and  in 
1458.  Edited  from  original  manuscripts  by  W.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.     (London  :  printed  for  the  Camden  Society.     1895.) 

In  September  and  October  1297  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  visited  twenty 
churches  in  that  diocese,  and  noted  gifts  which  had  been  received  since 
the  last  visitation,  and  articles  missing  since  that  time  ;  the  condition  of 
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the  fabric,  the  bells,  the  churchyard  ;  the  font,  holy  water  stoup  and 
sprinkler,  altar,  altar  frontals,  and  the  rest  of  the  church  furniture, 
service  books,  and  vestments.  No  mention  is  made  of  scats  for  the 
people,  but  only  of  seats  and  desks  for  the  clergy.  In  only  two  churches, 
Heybridge  and  Kirkby,  were  organs  found.  One  only  had  the  serpent,  or 
taper  twisted  round  the  end  of  a  rod  in  modum  serjjcntis,  which  was  used 
to  light  the  Paschal  candle.  The  sets  of  eucharistic  vestments,  provided 
by  the  parishioners,  varied  much  in  quality.  The  cheap  chasuble  is  found 
made  de  bokcram,  de  fusteyn,  de  cotouji  texto,  but  others  were  of  samit, 
siclatoun  (cloth  of  gold),  cendal  (a  silken  stuff),  depallo,  stragulata  de  opere 
saraceno  cum  lapidibus  consutis.  The  visitation  of  1458  dealt  with  cases 
of  immorality,  matrimonial  cases,  and  probate  of  wills,  as  well  as  with 
the  state  of  the  churches  and  their  furniture.  In  a  large  number  of 
churches  alabaster  tablets,  representing  the  five  joys  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  the  passion  of  Christ,  or  other  sacred  subjects,  are  mentioned. 
Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson  adds  some  inventories  of  church  goods  taken  6 
Edward  VI  in  several  of  the  parishes  previously  visited.  Many  valuable 
items  have  the  marginal  entry  *  Stowln.'  Chiswick  has  the  entry,  *  All 
the  lynnynge  of  the  Churche,  as  albcs,  sorplesses,  aulter  clothes,  and  all 
other  lynnynge,  stowln  owt  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  brokyn.'  At 
Kensworth  the  marginal  entry  is,  '  The  lose  challise  to  the  church.'  At 
Tillingham  no  chalice  was  left  to  take  ;  there  was  only  '  one  glassc  which 
seruet  for  the  communyon  cuppe.'  At  Yardeley  the  twenty  items  of 
church  furniture  found  G  Edward  VI  were,  in  1621,  reduced  to  '  a 
communion-cup  of  silver  with  a  cover  of  the  same,  an  earthen  bottle  k  a 
pewter  pott  &  a  flagon  of  pewter.'  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson  has  brought 
together  in  a  long  preface  a  quantity  of  explanatory  notes  and  illustra- 
tions, not  always  immediately  relevant  to  the  text,  and  the  same  explana- 
tions reappear  and  lengthen  the  foot  notes  to  the  text.  But  this  difTuse- 
ness  is  all  to  the  reader's  advantage,  for  here  will  be  found  in  handy 
form  good  explanations  of  medieval  terms  for  vestments,  service  books, 
and  church  furniture.  Mary  Bateson. 

Notes  on  the  Beligions  and  Secular  Houses  of  Yorkshire.  Vol.  I.  By 
William  Paley  Baildon,  F.S.A.  (Yorkshire  Archa!ological  Society. 
Record  Series,  Vol.  XVII.)  (S.L  1895.) 
Me.  Baildon's  notes  are  based  for  the  most  part  upon  the  De  Banco 
Rolls,  but  to  some  extent  also  upon  the  Curia  Regis  and  Coram 
Rege  Rolls,  and  include  references  therein  contained  to  the  Yorkshire 
monastic  houses  mentioned  in  tlie  book.  His  work  is,  therefore,  limited 
to  suits  concerning  the  houses  which  fell  under  the  cognisance  of  these 
courts.  But  as  the  period  included  dates  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century  it  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  history  of  the  abbeys 
concerned,  and  the  notes  have,  therefore,  considerable  interest.  The 
method  adopted  is,  in  most  cases,  that  of  giving  practically  the  entire 
entry  relating  to  the  house  in  the  documents  upon  which  the  Avork  is 
based,  and  Mr.  Baildon's  book  may  be  studied  as  a  valuable  appendix  to 
the  '  Monasticon  Anglicannm,'  representing  v/holly  independent  research. 
To  the  hsts  of  heads  of  houses  contained  in  the  latest  edition  of  the 
'  Monasticon '    Mr.   Baildon   has   made   numerous   additions,    and   has. 
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moreover,  altered  some  of  tliem  a  good  deal,  without,  as  he  himself  tells 
us  in  the  preface,  giving  much  criticism  to  the  original.  In  this  way  he 
leaves  to  a  great  extent  on  one  side  the  task  of  ultimate  reconciliation 
of  new  and  old  names  and  dates.  While  a  shght  examination  shows  the 
excellence  of  many  of  the  emendations  adopted,  one  occasionally  feels 
that  the  temptation  to  deal  freely  with  the  lists  of  the  *  Monasticon,' 
offered  by  their  frequent  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  has  not  been  resisted. 
This  impression  strengthens  the  regret  that  the  author  of  a  piece  of  work 
such  as  the  main  portion  of  this  book,  which  has  a  final  value,  should 
have  admitted  into  it  lists  which,  as  he  himself  is  careful  to  point  out, 
have  by  no  means  the  same  claim  to  finahty.  At  the  same  time  the  great 
care  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Baildon's  work  in  this  volume,  and  the  character 
of  the  authorities  upon  which  it  is  based,  will  render  the  book  indispens- 
able for  future  students  of  Yorkshire  monastic  history. 

Alice  M.  Cooke. 

The  Tiuo  First  Centuries  of  Florentine  History.  Vol.  II.  By  Professor 
Pasquale  Villabi.  Translated  by  Linda  Villaki.  (London: 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1895.) 
English  readers  unacquainted  with  Italian  will  be  pecuHarly  grateful 
to  Signora  Villari  for  the  second  volume  of  her  translation  of  the  *  Two 
First  Centuries  of  Florentine  History,'  or,  as  the  author  in  his  preface 
rightly  prefers  to  call  it,  his  '  Studies  on  Florentine  History.'  Whatever 
be  the  title,  the  essays  here  translated  cover  the  period  of  Giano  della 
Bella  and  of  Dante's  Hfe  in  Florence  and  his  exile.  The  '  Ordinances  of 
Justice '  has  become  so  familiar  a  phrase  to  students  of  Italian  history 
that  we  regret  to  see  it  replaced  by  the  term  *  Enactments.'     Apart  from 

"  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  criticise  the  translation.  The  essays  which 
deal  directly  and  chronologically  with  Florentine  history  are  here,  as  in 
the  original,  preceded  by  an  article  on  the  relations  of  family  and  state  in 
the  Italian  communes.  This  Professor  Villari  generally  advises  the  un- 
scientific reader  to  skip,  and  his  advice  will  doubtless  be  taken  by  those 
whose  chief  interest  lies  in  persons  and  in  places.  One  word  to  the 
publishers.  Solid  books  of  history  are  not  intended  for  skimming,  but 
for  reading  and  reference.  Their  fitting  home  is  not  the  circulating 
library,  but  the  study.  There  is  now  in  England  a  large  history-reading 
public,  but  volumes  of  this  kind  are  quite  beyond  its  reach.  Signora 
Villari's  translation  could  have  been  published  in  one  volume  at  less  than 
half  the  price.  This  would  have  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  the  illustrations, 
but,  though  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss  some  of  those  in  the  second  volume, 
they  are  in  no  way  essential  to  the  subject.  The  chapter  on  the  '  Family 
and  the  State  '  is  attached  but  very  lightly  to  the  other  essays,  and  might 
probably  have  been  spared.  Above  all,  if  the  reader  cannot  understand 
Professor  Villari's  lucid  Italian,  what  can  be  the  conceivable  use  of  re- 
printing a  crabbed  medieval  Tuscan  chronicle  ?  We  speak  the  more 
strongly  because  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  author,  if  cross- 
questioned,  would  give  witness  in  favour  of  this  indictment.  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin  sins  in  x^lenty  of  company,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  method 
of  publication  of  historical  works  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  notorious 

•  fact  that  nobody  knows  his  own  business.  E.  Armsteong. 
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Les  Etats  de  Paris  en  Fdvrier  1358.  Par  M.  Paul  Viollet.  (Extrait 
des  *  Memoires  de  PAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,' 
tome  xxxiv,  2«  partie.)     (Paris  :  Klincksieck.     1894.) 

In  this  tirage  d  part  M.  Viollet  lias  published  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant document — the  ordinance  ratified  by  the  dauphin  Charles,  at 
the  dictation  of  the  states-general,  in  February  1358.  The  document  is 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Tours,  and  M.  Viollet  knows  of  no  other 
copy.  In  a  clear  and  succinct  introduction  he  describes  the  state  of 
affairs  in  France  at  this  moment — the  country  ravaged  by  foreign  in- 
vasion, the  town  of  Paris  at  the  point  of  insurrection,  the  government 
divided  between  the  parties  of  peace  and  war,  the  states-general  themselves 
disunited  (for  the  nobility  had  withdrawn),  the  dauphin  and  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  at  odds.  He  then  summarises  the  chief  contents  of 
the  ordinance,  and  finally  prints  the  text  in  full. 

The  demands  of  the  popular  leaders  remind  one  in  several  respects  of 
those  put  forward  by  the  baronial  party  in  England  exactly  a  hundred  years 
before,  and  repeated,  in  substance,  on  later  occasions.  There  is  the  same 
difficulty  about  official  appointments,  the  same  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  consult  the  full  council,  the  same  tendency  to  evade 
formal  public  checks  by  the  use  of  privy  seals  and  other  devices.  The 
functionaries  displaced  by  the  states-general  in  1357  have  been  restored  to 
office  ;  those  placed  in  office  on  that  occasion  have  been  turned  out.  The 
royal  resources  have  been  wasted  ;  unjustifiable  alienations  have  been 
made. 

Among  the  measures  taken  for  the  national  defence  is  a  remark- 
able provision  for  the  razing  of  the  pctitcs  fortcr esses  of  recent  date, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  more  apt  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  than  to  afford  centres  of  resistance.  It  is  difficult  not  to  see  in 
this  measure  an  attack  on  feudalism,  naturally  recrudescent  in  the  time 
of  national  trouble.  M.  Viollet  dismisses  this  view  on  the  ground  that 
*  the  states-general  of  May  1358,  which  were  devoted  to  the  court,  took  care 
to  renew  '  this  particular  provision.  But  surely  it  was  a  measure  on 
which  a  popular  body  and  the  court  party  might  well  unite  ;  the  existence 
of  i^etty  feudal  strongholds— nests  of  tyranny  like  tlic  adulterine  castles 
of  Stephen's  reign,  more  dangerous  to  the  neiglibourhood  than  to  the 
enemy — was  equally  objectionable  to  the  connncrcial  classes  and  to  the 
monarchy.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  clauses  in  this  document  are  those 
which  show  the  influence  claimed  by  Paris,  and  the  early  connexion 
between  democracy  and  centralisation.  Clause  (3)  suppresses  all  pro- 
vincial assemblies  in  favour  of  one  '  general  assembly  '  to  be  held  '  in  the 
town  of  Paris.'  The  general  control  of  the  taxes  levied  under  the 
ordinance  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  receivers-general  elected  in  Paris. 
Such  measures  anticipate  the  position  taken  by  the  capital  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  later  days. 

M.  Viollet  has  done  his  work  in  the  careful  and  thoroughgoing  way 
characteristic  of  modern  French  research,  and  his  notes  are  very  helpful 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 

G.  W.  Prothero. 
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Ghronicon  Henrici  Knighton  Monachi  Leycestrensis.  Edited  by  Joseph 
Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Vol.  II.  (London  :  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.     1895.) 

In  the  interests  of  Enghsh  historical  scholarship  we  are  bound  to  point 
out  that  the  master  of  the  rolls  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  an 
editor  for  this  important  chronicle.  A  great  national  corpus  such  as 
he  directs  ought  to  provide  definitive  editions  so  far  as  existing  materials 
allow,  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  employing  editors  who  have  made 
a  special  study  of  the  periods  covered.  The  late  Dr.  Lumby's  edition  of 
Knighton  falls  far  short  of  this  standard,  and  the  work  will  some  day 
have  to  be  done  over  again.  The  first  volume,  containing  the  earlier  and 
unoriginal  half  of  the  chronicle,  was  rendered  almost  valueless,  as  was 
shown  in  a  notice  in  this  Review  (vol.  v.,  p.  172),  by  the  omission  to 
mark  by  smaller  type,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  series,  the  extensive 
passages  borrowed  direct  or  with  but  slight  changes  from  Hemingburgh 
and  other  known  sources.  In  his  introduction  to  the  whole  work  prefixed 
to  this  second  volume  Dr.  Lumby  tardily  endeavours  to  remedy  this  grave 
omission,  for  which  he  offers  the  very  insufficient  excuse  that  he  found 
the  passages  in  question  marked  Leycestrensis  in  the  manuscripts.  The 
second  half  of  the  chronicle,  being  more  original,  presents  fewer  pitfalls 
for  an  editor  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  other  sources  for  the  period. 
But  even  here  he  has  not  entirely  escaped  them.  One  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work  (though  this  part  is  not  by 
Knighton  himself),  the  account  of  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II,  is  its  inclusion  of  the  full  text  of  some  important  documents 
connected  with  Richard's  struggle  with  the  lords  appellants,  and  especially 
the  powers  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  parliament  of  1386,  the 
answers  of  the  judges  to  Richard's  inquiries  in  1387  as  to  the  legality  of 
this  parliament's  proceedings,  and  the  long  indictment  of  the  duke  of 
Ireland  and  other  favourites  in  the  ^  merciless  parliament '  of  1388.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  editor  to  have  carefully  collated  these  documents  with  the 
official  copies  on  the  rolls  of  parliament,  the  more  so  that  the  French  text 
of  the  first  and  third  has  obviously  been  much  maltreated  by  transcribers. 
Dr.  Lumby,  however,  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  these  original  copies  in  the  first  two  cases,  and  though  he  gives  the 
reference  for  the  third  he  has  not  thought  necessary  to  collate  it.  If  he 
had  done  so  he  would  have  discovered  some  important  variation,  and 
corrected  some  obscure  forms,  such  as  '  seigneur  Dancleleigh  '  for  cVAudele 
(p.  27G).  The  spelling  of  proper  names  in  our  text  of  Knighton  is  most 
corrupt,  yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  no  attempt  is  made  either  in  marginal 
analysis  or  index  to  identify  them.  In  the  former,  at  p.  3,  '  count  de 
Armenak  '  and  '  count  de  Foy  '  ('  Foys  '  in  text)  appear  instead  of  '  count 
of  Armagnac  '  and  '  count  of  Foix.'  The  index  in  this  and  most  other 
cases  contains  references  only  to  the  corrupt  forms  of  the  text.  Who  is 
likely  to  look  for  Hawick  under  Fowyk,  Friesland  under  Frigeland,  or 
Dalyngrugge  under  Balerynge  ?  Instead  of  making  his  index  a  useful 
analysis  of  the  subject  matter  Dr.  Lumby  has  supplied  only  masses  of 
pa^e  references,  nor  does  he  ever  attempt  to  correct  the  dates  of  his  text- 
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in  the  margin.  In  one  case  (p.  203)  his  marginal  note  utterly  misrepre- 
sents his  author's  meaning.  Novum  Templum  is  translated  '  new  church  * 
(p.  135),  and  several  nobles  unknown  to  peerages  are  created  by  the 
simple  process  of  turning  dominus  by  'lord'  where  mere  knights  are 
in  question.  These,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  only  a  few  out  of  many 
evidences  that  Dr.  Lumby  lacked  much  of  the  elementary  equipment 
of  an  editor  of  a  medieval  chronicle.  James  Tait. 

The  Cartulary  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Frideswide  at  Oxford,  Edited  by 
the  Eev.  Spencer  Egbert  Wigram,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  (Publications  of 
the  Oxford  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XXVIII.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.     1895.) 

The  publication  of  the  Cartulary  of  St.  Frideswide  is  certainly  an  event 
of  considerable  importance  for  all  students  of  medieval  antiquities,  and 
especially  for  those  interested  in  the  history  of  Oxford.  All  the  questions 
arising  from  the  life  of  a  prosperous  town  and  of  a  powerful  ecclesiastical 
foundation  are  more  or  less  touched  upon  by  the  documents  contained  in 
the  first  volume  as  yet  published.  We  get  charters  of  King  Stephen  and 
of  the  Empress  ;  bulls  of  Alexander  III  and  of  Honorius  III ;  legal 
records  of  the  king's  court  and  of  the  Oxford  hustings,  donations,  leases, 
deeds  of  sale  of  all  sorts,  genuine  charters,  and  interesting  forgeries.  We 
hear  of  the  fair  of  St.  Frideswide,  during  which  the  canons  claimed  a 
kind  of  jurisdiction  over  the  city,  of  the  attempts  of  burgesses  and 
scholars  to  infringe  and  to  lessen  the  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastics,  of 
disputes  with  the  bishops  as  to  exactions,  of  curious  agreements  as  to 
buildings  and  easements  in  the  narrow  streets,  of  prices  and  crafts,  above 
all  of  the  slow  and  gradual  process  by  which  the  priory  stretched  itself 
into  all  the  wards,  streets,  and  lanes  of  the  city.  For  the  antiquarian 
intent  upon  tracing  the  past  memories  of  Oxford  and  reproducing  its 
topography  the  documents  of  St.  Frideswide,  with  their  minute  indica- 
tions as  to  halls,  houses,  and  thoroughfares,  are  simply  invaluable,  and  it 
is  chiefly  for  matters  connected  with  Oxford  topography  that  the  first 
volume  will  probably  be  studied.  The  most  remarkable  of  local  anti- 
quarians, Anthony  Wood,  made  large  use  of  these  documents  in  his 
"monumental  works,  and  a  careful  edition  of  them  may  enable  us  to  test 
his  inferences  and  enlarge  his  results. 

The  editor  has  not  attempted  to  provide  a  running  commentary  to 
his  texts  or  to  supply  them  with  copious  explanations,  and  no  one  will 
blame  him  on  that  account,  because  such  an  attempt  would  have  led  to 
nothing  less  than  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  history  and  topography  of 
Oxford.  Mr.  Wigram's  edition  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  mere  text  of 
one  of  the  two  manuscript  cartularies,  or  of  both.  He  has  given  the 
charters  contained  in  them,  but  has  rearranged  them  according  to  what 
seemed  to  him  a  more  convenient  order  ;  he  has  inserted  supplementary 
readings  and  texts  from  original  rolls  and  cartularies  of  other  monastic 
institutions.  Occasionally  obvious  misreadings  have  been  noticed  in 
the  foot  notes,  as  well  as  some  passages  of  Wood's  and  Parker's  publica- 
tions bearing  on  the  subject-matter.  Dates  have  been  assigned  to  almost 
all  the  documents,  and  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Hurst  a  map  has 
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heen  compiled,  on  which  pllces  have  been  assigned  to  most  of  the  halls 
=and  houses  mentioned.  Without  criticising  the  results  in  detail,  some 
questions  may  be  asked  as  to  the  general  principles  and  methods  which 
the  editor  has  followed  in  his  work. 

Mr.  Wigram  has  taken  as  basis  for  his  publication  the  later  of  the 
two  codices  at  his  disposal,  a  Christ  Church  manuscript  of  the  early 
fifteenth  century,  in  preference  to  an  early  fourteenth-century  Corpus 
manuscript,  this  latter  being  used  only  to  provide  supplementary  matter : 
Jlie  reason  assigned  for  such  a  selection  is  that  the  Christ  Church  com- 
pilation (A)  contains  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Corpus  one  (C).  The  editor 
has  not,  however,  deemed  it  necessary  to  publish  A  in  its  integrity,  or  even 
to  preserve  the  order  of  the  documents  as  given  in  it,  and  to  set  apart 
supplementary  entries  with  the  help  of  appendices,  smaller  print,  or  some 
other  contrivance  of  the  kind.  The  result  has  been,  we  repeat,  that  w^e 
have  not  before  us  any  of  the  actual  compilations,  designed  and  carried 
out  for  the  use  of  the  canons,  but  a  modern  collection  of  charters  and 
notes  relating  to  the  property  of  the  monastery.  This  point  is  not  im- 
material, because  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  proprietors  had  weighty 
reasons  for  arranging  the  contents  of  their  muniment  room  in  some 
particular  way.  And  the  question  as  to  the  proper  sequence  of  the 
documents  gains  in  importance  when  we  notice  that  A  does  not  give  a 
series  of  disconnected  charters,  but  provides  a  kind  of  setting  for  them  by 
way  of  introductory  and  explanatory  remarks  which  group  them  together 
in  a  very  definite  manner.  Thus  the  charters  numbered  124,  125,  126, 
and  128  are  marked  off  as  a  group  by  a  notice  or  title  prefixed  to  124 
{de  domo  vocato  Peckiuetherhyn  carta  i^'fima)  and  another  notice  to  132, 
which  should  have  stood  after  128,  if  the  order  followed  by  A  had  been  kept 
[de  selda  sacriste  juxta  Peckiuetherhyn  supradictum).  These  utterances 
of  the  fifteenth-century  have  been  conscientiously  preserved  by  the 
nineteenth-century  editor,  but  have  been  made  to  turn  up  unexpectedly 
at  the  oddest  corners  and  most  unlikely  places. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  conveyance  of  land  by  the  prior  and  convent 
to  Eobert  the  Fisherman  (charter  No.  200).  It  is  introduced  by  a  lengthy 
remark  of  the  compiler — de  [terra]  quondavi  Thoroldi  supradicto  tencmento 
[adjuncta]  versus  austrum,  j^ostea  vocata  Walteri  Longe  in  Ileneseyc,  de 
qua  habere  solehat  [predicta  Ecclesia]  j;cr  annum  viii  solidos,  ut  patet  in 
demissione  snhscripta,  que  quidem  terra  in  ii  tenementa  divisa  est. 
Surely  the  antiquary  looking  out  for  topographical  information  will  be 
eager  to  make  out  to  what  tencmentum  supradictum  Thorold's  land  was  ad- 
joining towards  the  south.  But  he  will  be  disappointed  if  he  thinks  that 
he  has  simply  to  look  to  No.  199  in  order  to  find  out  about  the  tenemcntum 
supradictum.  Charier  No.  200  has  been  transcribed  by  the  editor  from 
f.  374  of  codex  A,  and  charter  No.  199  from  f.  347,  v.  If  our  antiquarian 
has  much  time  to  spare  he  may  turn  over  eighty-two  pages  of  Mr.  Wigram's 
pubhcation  and  find  tha".  charter  No.  321  has  been  also  drawn  from  f.  374, 
and  purports  to  be  a  carta  ahhatis  et  conventus  ahindoniensis  de  licencia 
appropriandi  prcdlctum  uiesuagium.  After  rummaging  a  little  more 
among  the  charters  immediately  preceding  321  he  may  come  to  guess  that 
the  tenemcntum  supradictum  refers  to  the  first  of  the  messuages,  once 
the  property  of  Robert  Northewood,  which  has  been  given  to  the  priory 
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by  his  heirs,  Hugh  of  Saunderdon  and  others,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
rent  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.  After  thus  mastering  the  difficulties 
placed  in  his  way  by  the  editor  he  may  be  free  to  begin  investigations  as 
to  the  site  of  these  houses,  and  will  get  many  a  clue  from  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  aforesaid  charters.  Let  this  serve  for  an  example,  which  maybe 
matched  by  references  to  almost  every  page  of  the  printed  volume.^ 

If  the  editor  has  chosen  to  treat  his  fifteenth-century  guide  with  such 
contempt,  what  value  are  we  to  set  upon  his  own  guidance  ?  He  has  pro- 
vided the  reader  with  a  map  and  copious  identifications  of  sites  and 
houses.  The  undertaking  is  such  a  difficult  one  that  we  have  not  the 
shghtest  wish  to  criticise  it  with  severity.  But  surely  the  very  least  that 
may  be  expected  in  the  case  is  consistency  and  some  attention  to  the  state- 
ments of  documents.  In  order  to  test  the  map  in  these  respects  let  us 
just  take  up  one  of  the  very  first  groups  of  tenements  mentioned  in  the 
cartulary.  Codex  A  starts  in  its  description  of  the  parish  of  St.  Frides- 
wide  from  a  shop  which  in  the  twelfth  century  had  belonged  to  Ernise  Fitz- 
'Ernise.  Next  to  it  on  the  south  side  lay  the  great  gate  of  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Frideswide,  and  it  faced  towards  Peckwetherinn.^  Towards  this  later  there 
opened  originally  a  lane,  lined  with  shops  and  called  *  Hamel.'  By  the 
time  the  fifteenth-century  description  was  being  done  both  shops  and  lane 
had  disappeared,  their  sites  having  been  appropriated  by  the  buildings  of 
Peckwetherinn.^  Some  of  the  charters  relating  to  these  '  seldae  '  were, 
however,  preserved  in  the  muniment  room  of  the  priory,  and  have  been 
faithfully  transcribed  by  the  compiler."*  Ultimately  come  the  donations 
bearing  on  the  Peckwether  property  itself.''  All  these  documents  stand 
naturally  in  a  compact  group  in  Codex  A,  and  there  is  no  need  to  point  out 
that  even  a  cursory  description  with  its  references  to  the  great  gate  of  the 
cemetery,  to  Peckwetherinn,  and  to  a  lane  swallowed  by  the  extension  of  the 
Peckwether  buildings,  provides  the  local  antiquaries  with  valuable  clues  as 
to  the  relative  positions  of  the  houses  mentioned.  Turning  to  Mr.  ^Yigranl's 
map  we  find  several  astonishing  points.  It  will  seem  strange  at  first 
glance  that,  while  the  charters  speak  indubitably  of  property  lying  close 
together,  the  numbers  74,  85,  88,  108,  121  on  the  map,  corresponding  to 
charters  119,  121,  128,  99,  and  98,  appear  scattered  over  a  wide  area, 
both  to  the  north  and  to  the  west  of  the  priory.  Our  wonder  will  increase 
when  we  find  that  one  and  the  same  tenement,  if  it  happens  to  be  men- 
tioned in  two  documents,  may  get  located  in  two  different  places.'''  What- 
ever researches  may  have  led  to  such  identifications,  the  results  obtained 
can  be  hardly  called  anything  else  than  a  rcduciio  ad  ahsurdum.  This 
once  realised,  we  need  hardly  trouble  ourselves  about  such  trifles  as  the  fact 

'  Let  the  reader  glance,  for  example,  at  Nos.  250,  247,  248,  240. 

2  No.  98,  '  Carta  prima  de  selda  quondam  sutoris  proxima  magnc  porte  cimitcrii 
S.F.  in  parte  australi,  versus  Pekwetherhyn  in  eadem  parocliia  S.F.'  (A,  f.  30.").) 

^  No.  119:  'Notandum  quod  iuxta  predictam  seldam  quondam  fuit  venella  versus 
dictum  Pekwether,  que  vocabatur  Hamel,  in  [qua]  certe  situabantur  selde,  que  mode 
[domui]  Pekwether  predicte  sunt  annexe,  de  quibus  quideni  seldis  necnon  de  selda 
supradicta,  alie  sequuntur  carte  '  (from  A,  f.  306).  Cf.  A.  Wood's  City  of  Oxford,  i.  107. 

*  Nos.  119,  121  (from  A,  f.  30G,  v). 

'  Nos.  124,  125,  120,  197  (from  A,  f.  307). 

"'  I.e.  Nos.  108  and  121  on  the  map,  corresponding  to  charters  98  and  99  ;  also 
Nos.  74  and  85,  corresponding  to  charters  119  and  121. 
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that  Peckwetlierinn  is  sought  quite  outside  the  well-known  Peckwether 
quadrangle,  that  the  Hamel  leading  to  it,  which  was  a  thing  of  the  past  for 
the  fifteenth-century  canon,  is  evidently  understood  to  be  the  Hamel  in  St. 
Aldate's,  that  the  position  of  No.  121  on  the  chart,  as  compared  with  Nos. 
85  and  88,  shows  the  editor  to  have  represented  to  himself  the  great  gate 
of  the  cemetery  sometimes  to  the  west  and  sometimes  to  the  north-east 
of  the  church. 

The  editor  says  he  has  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  provide  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  documents.  Let  us  believe  him.  This  granted,  we  may 
say  that  the  cartulary,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Wigram,  may  be  of  help  to 
students  of. the  antiquity  of  Oxford,  but  on  two  conditions.  They  will  have 
to  disregard  the  topographical  researches  of  the  editor,  and  they  must 
begin  their  studies  by  reconstructing,  according  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
the  shattered  frame  of  the  Christ  Church  manuscript. 


The  Life  of  John  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  R.  I. 
WooDHOUSE,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Merstham,  Surrey.  (London  :  Long- 
mans. 1895.) 
How  has  Mr.  Woodhousc  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that  he  has 
written  the  *  Life  of  John  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  '  ?  This  little 
volume  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  scraps  and  quotations  from  other 
books.  Five  of  the  eight  slender  chapters  have  appendices  in  the  shape 
of  notes  at  the  end  ;  yet  the  text  in  all  amounts  only  to  118  pages,  small 
octavo,  printed  in  good-sized  type,  and  the  book  would  be  diminutive 
indeed  if  a  general  appendix,  containing  fifty  pages  more  of  notes  on 
documents,  did  not  raise  it  to  the  dimensions  of  a  little  handy  volume. 
But  how  much  even  of  the  text  contains  original  matter  ?  A  good  deal 
of  it  is  avowed  quotation  from  Dean  Hook,  and  there  are  many  pages 
besides,  borrowed  from  the  same  and  other  sources,  without  inverted 
commas  or  any  acknowledgment  at  all,  though  they  are  quite  as  literal 
transcripts  as  the  avowed  quotations.  In  this  way  Mr.  Woodhouse 
perpetuates  a  rather  material  blunder  of  the  dean,  or  possibly  of  his 
printers,  who  have  made  him  tell  the  reader  that  Morton  was  at  Louvain 
in  1463,  in  attendance  on  Queen  Margaret.  This  is  stated  on  the 
evidence  of  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  dated  at  '  Seynte  Mighel  in 
Barroys  '  in  the  original.  The  dean,  to  help  the  reader  as  to  the  localit}^, 
most  probably  added  '  in  Lorraine,'  but  his  printers  have  made  it  '  in 
Louvain,'  and  Mr.  Woodhouse  has  followed  them  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  look  up  the  original  authority  cited  by  Dean  Hook  and  himself. 
Even  in  his  brief  preface  Mr.  Woodhouse  has  borrowed  many  sentences 
whole  and  without  quotation  marks  from  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley's  work  on 
'  Henry  VII,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Cardinal  Morton,'  though  in  a  general 
way  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness.  In  fact,  the  whole  estimate  of 
Morton  in  the  first  two  pages  of  the  preface  is  Mr.  Mozley's  estimate  a 
little  condensed ;  but  it  is  too  bad  in  Mr.  Woodhouse  to  descant  on  the 
*  unmerited  oblivion  '  which  has  befallen  the  cardinal,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  first  to  find  it  out  himself,  and  then  to  tell  us,  in  the  very  words  cf 
Mr.  Mozley,  that  '  he  made  the  Tudor  dynasty,  and  his.  name  is  buried 
under  his   own  creation.'     One  remark,  indeed,  must,  we  suppose,  be 
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credited  to  Mr.  Woodhouse  himself.  He  tells  us  in  reference  to  the  doubt 
whether  Morton  was  born  in  1410  or  1420,  that  'it  is  unfortunate  the 
parish  registers  of  Bere  Regis  were  burnt  in  1788.'  But,  as  parish 
registers  were  only  instituted  in  1538,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  would  not 
have  helped  us  here,  even  if  they  had  been  preserved. 

James  Gairdnee. 

Semblancay  :  la  Bourgeoisie  Financierc  au  Debut  du  XVP  Siecle. 
Par  Alfred  Spont.     (Paris  :  Hachette.     1895.) 

Uniformity,  siynjplification  et  centralisation,  tels  sont  les  trois  caractdres 
cle  cette  importante  ordonnance  du  28  dec.  1523  ;  le  sijstdme  de  Charles 
VII  a  vecu.  The  momentary  ill-temper  of  Francis  I  and  the  chronic 
avarice  of  his  mother  were  the  occasions  rather  than  the  causes  of  the  fall 
of  Semblan9ay.  Jacques  de  Beaune  fell  first  because  he  was  the  greatest  of 
the  old  school ;  the  appetite  of  the  crown  and  its  lawyers  was  only  fleshed  ; 
during  the  next  fifteen  years  the  friends  and  rivals  of  the  old  financier 
were  the  curee  for  the  hungry  pack.  M.  Spont  rightly  insists  that 
SemblauQay  was  not  a  surintendant ;  had  he  had  the  courage  and 
ambition  to  transform  influence  and  seniority  into  financial  absolutism, 
the  revolution  in  French  finance  might  have  lacked  its  tragedy. 

The  elaborate  system  of  Charles  VII,  with  its  four  treasurers  and  four 
generals  administering  respectively  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
revenues  of  the  four  great  financial  departments,  was  well  adapted  to  the 
process  of  reconstruction  after  the  English  wars.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  it  was  too  cumbrous,  too  incapable  of  centralisation  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  incessant  foreign  war  under  Louis  XII  and  Francis  I.  At 
all  events  the  conscil  de  finance  was  consciously  felt  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  conscil  prive,  the  rapid  and  conscious  development  of  which  had  been 
the  great  constitutional  fact  of  the  forty  years  which  succeeded  the  death  of 
Louis  XI.  Dans  ce  qui  precede,  writes  M.  Spont  of  the  year  ]508,  Ic 
role  des  generaux  dcs  finances  est  occidtc.  En  rcalitd  ils  sont  Vcime  du 
conscil,  invisibles  mais  j^resents.  But  the  characteristic  of  French 
finance  is  that  from  time  to  time  it  '  casts  '  its  soul,  as  a  snake  '  casts '  its 
skin. 

M.  Spont  has  to  outward  appcavanca  added  to  the  inherent  Ca?.\- 
culties  of  his  subject  by  a  detaibd  account  of  the  family  relations,  the 
private  transactions,  the  accumulations  of  landed  estate,  Avhich  form  no 
small  part  of  the  biography  of  his  hero.  But  these  ditlicult  details  are 
really  the  elucidation  of  his  subject.  Semblancay  and  his  fellows  were 
not  only  state  ofiicials  but  bankers  and  brokers,  and  in  times  of  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  it  was  their  private  credit,  and  not  their  public 
status,  which  enabled  them  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  which 
steadily  anticipated  its  revenues,  and  as  yet  had  no  recognised  interest- 
bearing  debt.  The  very  genealogies  are  of  high  interest ;  they  prove 
that  the  French  financiers  were  a  family  ring  from  among  the  elite  of  tho 
bo2irgeoisie  tourangelle.  The  families  of  Beaune,  Bri^onnet,  Bertholot,  and 
Ruze  all  intermarried ;  the  ofiices  of  finance  became  family  properties, 
practically  as  hereditary  as  were  later  the  ofiices  of  justice.  Not  only 
this,  but   pecuniary  services   to   the   crown   found   their   reward  in   the 
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highest  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Thus  the  celebrated  Guillaume  Bri9oniiet 
general  of  Languedoc  and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  Semblan^ay's  uncle, 
while  the  equally  celebrated  bishop  of  Meaux  was  his  nephew.  Of  his 
sons  one  was  bishop  of  Yannes,  and  another  archbishop  of  Tours,  w^hile 
his  grandsons  included  a  bishop  of  Puy  and  an  archbishop  of  Bourges. 
Hence  the  basis  on  which  credit  rested  w^as  very  wide,  and  in  SemblanQay's 
case,  when  his  commercial  connexions  failed,  his  son,  the  archbishop, 
brought  to  his  aid  the  revenues  of  his  see.  This  ring  of  French  bankers 
was,  again,  in  close  relation  with  the  Florentine  houses,  in  their  turn 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  and  practically  forming  family  syndicates. 

This  all-powerful  group  of  French  financiers  naturally  found  enejnies. 
The  nobles  hated  them  as  parvenus  wealthier  than  themselves,  and  as 
absorbing  much  crown  influence.  The  lawyers  regarded  the  separate 
corporate  existence  which  Charles  VII  had  given  to  the  chamhre  des 
comptes  as  impudently  rivalling  their  own  great  body.  The  function  of 
the  generals  in  preparing  the  annual  budget  and  in  superintending  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  taille,  aides,  and  gahelle  on  salt  produced 
friction  with  all  the  representatives  of  provincial  liberty,  especially  in 
Languedoc  and  Provence.  Yet  Semblan9ay  was  personally  popular, 
being,  in  his  own  phrase,  comioatihle.  He  won  the  favour  of  Anne  of 
Brittany,  whose  privy  purse  he  administered,  and  on  her  death  undertook 
the  same  office  for  her  hated  rival,  Louise  of  Savoy.  If  the  admiral 
Graville  and  Gye  at  one  time  combined  to  charge  Semblan9ay  with  usury 
and  nepotism,  he  found  support  with  the  Grand  Bastard  of  Savoy,  Bon- 
nivet,  and  Eobertet.  Duprat  alone  w^as  consistently  hostile,  and  it  was  to 
the  chancellor's  evil  nature  that  the  general  of  finance  finally  fell  a 
victim.  The  ruin  of  later  French  administrators  w-as  greeted  with  out- 
bursts of  savage  popular  glee,  but  the  populace  bewailed  the  execution  of 
the  septuagenarian  Semblan9ay,  who  had  ruled  France  as  though  he  w^ere 
the  king.  His  relations,  his  servants,  his  advocates  risked  their  lives  or 
fortunes  in  his  defence.  M.  Spont  is  no  panegyrist,  but  his  readers  will 
regard  the  fate  of  Semblan^ay  as  yet  another  proof  of  the  brutality, 
ingratitude,  and  avarice  of  Francis  and  his  mother.  Louise  regarded  as 
a  personal  debt  due  from  Semblan^ay  her  savings,  which  he  had  expended 
on  the  king's  service,  in  the  well-grounded  belief  that  her  privy  purse  and 
that  of  the  king  were  one.  Francis  assumed  a  fit  of  passion  in  order  to 
'  squeeze  the  sponge  '  before  inaugurating  a  new  financial  system. 

M.  Spont  enters  at  length  into  the  civil  and  criminal  processes  which 
preceded  the  final  tragedy.  The  disasters  of  Lautrec  in  Lombardy  were 
the  immediate  cause,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  for  the  popular 
belief  that  the  funds  intended  for  the  luckless  marshal  were  withheld 
either  by  Semblancay  or  by  Louise,  although  the  lavish  assignations  on 
the  taxes  accorded  to  the  latter  must  have  seriously  diminished  the 
produce  of  the  revenue.  No  single  war,  however,  w^as  met  by  revenue, 
and  from  the  financial  aspect  Lautrec's  ruin  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
patience  of  French  and  Italian  bankers  was  exhausted.  Even  Sem- 
blan9ay's  comiKitihilite  could  avail  no  further,  and  therefore  he  must 
fall. 

The  trial  once  begun,  condemnation  w^as  certain.  The  law  that  to 
lend  to  the  crown  on  interest  was  high  treason  gave  the  prosecutor  easy 
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opportunities  against  the  financier,  who  stood  between  the  king  and  the 
capitalists.  The  risk  was  enormous,  and  could  only  be  recouped  by  high 
commissions.  Documentary  evidence  of  agreement  as  to  interest  was 
necessarily  impossible,  and  indeed  throughout  his  defence  Semblan9ay 
was  hampered  by  his  peculiarly  intimate  relations  with  the  king  ;  much 
business  had  been  transacted  verbally,  and  written  authority  for  loans  or 
payments  could  frequently  not  be  produced.  That  Semblan9ay  was 
technically  guilty  of  receiving  illegal  commissions  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  others  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  probably  on  other  counts  a  modern 
court  of  justice  might  have  condemned  him,  as  did  the  commission 
deliberately  composed  of  enemies  or  rivals.  But  the  evidence  would 
seem  to  prove  that  in  no  respect  did  he  fall  below  the  standard  of  morality 
imposed  by  circumstance.  Old  laws  are  ill  adapted  to  a  new  environ- 
ment, but  could  be  artificially  galvanised  to  punish  the  financier  whose 
comi^atihilite  had  failed  to  produce  a  permanent  adjustment.  *  Sem- 
blanQay  confesses  his  irregularities,  but  his  chief  crime  is  that  of  being 
the  king's  creditor.' 

The  biography  of  Semblancay  by  no  means  exhausts  the  interest  of 
M.  Spont's  monograph.  No  writer  has,  perhaps,  more  clearly  shown  that 
French  failure  in  the  Italian  wars  was  due  less  to  military  or  diplomatic 
than  to  financial  faults.  After  the  march  of  the  gendarmerie  towards 
Italy  in  1494  provisions  in  the  Lyonnais  and  Dauphinc  were  beyond  all 
price,  and  in  the  last  year  of  Charles  VIII  most  of  the  revenues  of  the 
succeeding  year  were  already  spent.  The  popular  generosity  of  Louis  XII 
on  his  accession  was  ill-timed,  for  at  the  close  of  1499  there  v/as  a  deficit, 
and  this  with  the  Milanese  and  Neapolitan  wars  in  front  of  him.  The 
peace  from  1504  to  1509  rendered  some  retrenchment  possible,  but  even 
the  trumpery  Genoese  campaign,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  war  indem- 
nity, caused  an  addition  to  the  taille  of  500,000  livres  in  1507,  and  in 
1508,  when  the  French  ministers  taxed  the  Italians  with  knowing  nothing 
of  war,  Machiavelli  promptly  replied,  '  iVnd  the  French  know  nothing  of 
diplomacy.'  ]\1.  Spont  agrees  with  the  Florentine's  estimate  of  Louis  XII 
rather  than  with  that  of  De  Seyssel.  Peace  profited  Louis  little,  for  his 
policy  was  vacillating  and  incoherent,  lunging  from  Austrian  to  Spanish 
sympathies,  from  complaisance  towards  England  to  hostility.  The  king 
was  always  ill,  dominated  by  his  wife  with  her  separatist  Breton  ambi- 
tions ;  Amboise  was  pulling  one  way,  his  rivals  the  other.  The  economies 
of  peace  would  soon  be  swallowed  in  the  gulf  of  the  cycle  of  wars  which  the 
league  of  Cambray  opened :  poverty  counteracted  the  great  success  of 
Agnadello,  and  withdrew  the  king  from  Lombardy,  thus  saving  Venice. 
By  1512  the  1,500  lances  of  Charles  VII  had  risen  to  3,550.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  disasters  abroad  were  balanced  by  prosperity  at  home. 
M.  Spont  shows  that  in  1513  the  condition  of  the  country  was  worse 
than  it  had  been  since  tiie  English  wars.  The  roads  were  infested  by 
highwaymen.  The  clergy  must  redeem  their  estates,  ofticials  must  pay 
a  large  proportion  of  their  salaries  ;  the  crown  domains  were  alienated, 
loans  of  plate  were  exacted  from  private  individuals  to  be  melted  down. 
Semblan9ay,  among  others,  had  to  contribute  to  the  fortifications  of 
Guyenne.  The  taxes  exacted  in  1497  were  8,500,000  livres,  in  1514 
4,805,617,  and  yet  i\iQ  i^cre  (hi  i)cuplc  left  a  deficit  of  1,000,000,  and  it 
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was  this  in  great  measure  which  prevented  Francis  I  from  pushing  home 
his  victory  of  Marignano.  Francis  I  had  not  even  the  economical  inten- 
tions of  his  predecessor.  His  *  campaign  of  corruption,'  when  candidate 
for  the  empire,  ensured  his  failure  in  the  war  to  which  it  inevitably  led. 
By  June  1521  the  treasury  was  exhausted.  Judicial  and  financial  offices 
were  put  up  to  sell.  The  Lyonese  capitalists  ransomed  themselves  to 
escape  imprisonment.  The  taille  of  1522  was  levied  in  advance.  Sem- 
blan9ay  protested  that  he  could  only  find  money  for  one  month  more, 
and  begged  for  a  bonne  hataille.  In  April  1522  the  Swiss  mercenaries 
gave  him  his  answer  at  Bicocca.  This  hataille  brusquee  was  due  to  sheer 
w^ant  of  pay.  Had  not  the  imperialists  been  almost  equally  impoverished, 
the  French  reverse  would  have  been  yet  more  decisive.  But  the  defeat 
really  implied  the  death  of  Semblan9ay.  The  reputation  of  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  in  the  French  service  and  of  the  existing  French  financial 
system  appropriately  fell  together,  for  they  were  born  within  a  decade  of 
each  other  in  the  age  of  Charles  VII.  E.  Armstrong. 


WilrttembergiscJie  Gcschichtsquellen.  Im  Auftrage  der  Wiirttembergi- 
schen  Kommission  f iir  Landesgeschichte  herausgegeben  von  Dietrich 
ScHAFER.     Vols.  I.  II.     (Stuttgart :  W.  Kohlhammer.     1894-5.) 

These  two  volumes  are  among  the  publications  of  one  of  those  historical 
commissions  and  societies  which  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  collect- 
ing and  editing  the  records  of  local  history  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
and  among  the  more  important  of  which  are  the  above,  the  Badische 
Historische  Kommission,  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  Rheinische  Geschichts- 
kunde,  and  the  Verein  fiir  Thliringische  Geschichte  und  Altertums- 
kunde.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  thoroughly  organised 
system  of  local  helpers,  officered  by  trained  historians.  The  Wlirttem- 
bergische  Kommission  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  in  Professor 
Schilfer,  of  Tiibingen,  an  organiser  of  eminent  ability. 

The  first  of  the  two  volumes  under  review  contains  *  Geschichtsquellen 
der  Stadt  Hall,'  the  chief  of  which  is  Johann  Herolt's  chronicle  of  that 
imperial  city.  Herolt  was  rector  of  the  parish  of  Eeinsberg,  near  Hall, 
and  one  of  the  first  in  those  parts  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Martin 
Luther.  He  gives  a  lively  account  of  what  happened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood during  his  lifetime,  especially  during  the  peasants'  war.  There  is 
another  account  of  the  same  war  by  Herman  Hoffman,  city  clerk  of  Hall ; 
the  Urgicht,  or  examination,  of  Wolfgang  Kirschenesser,  rector  of 
Frickenhofen,  who  was  implicated  in  tlie  peasants'  troubles  ;  a  satirical 
colloquium  viililare  in  verse,  showing  how  the  burghers  of  the  Drech- 
stait  Hail  in  a.d.  1541  prepared  a  warlike  expedition  against  Count 
Albert  of  Hohenlohe,  but  never  struck  a  blow;  and,  lastly,  Herolt's 
'  Giiltt-  und  zehendtbiichlein  iiber  die  pfarr  Reinsberg.'  The  editor  of 
this  volume  is  Dr.  Christian  Kolb. 

Vol.  ii.  covers  a  wider  ground  geographically.  Dr.  Gustav  Bossert 
re-edits  from  the  '  Codex  Laureshamensis '  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
'  Codex  Eterhardi  MonachiFuldensis,'  likewise  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
*  Codex  Edelini  Abbatis  Wizenburgensis  '  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  '  Liber 
Feudorum  Wizenburgensium,'  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the 
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title  deeds  from  the  eighth  century  and  lists  of  the  property  in  Wiirttem- 
berg  and  Hohenzollern  of  the  great  abbeys  of  Lorsch,  Fulda,  and 
Weissenburg,  as  shown  in  an  excellent  map.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  (pp.  355-615)  contains  extracts  concerning  Wiirttemberg  from 
the  Vatican  registers,  a.d.  1316-78,  and  from  the  account  books  of  the 
Camera  Apostolica,  a.d.  1396-1534.  These  are  edited  by  Drs.  E.  Schneider 
and  K.  Kaser.  Each  division  is  furnished  with  a  learned  and  instructive 
introduction,  notes,  and  indexes.  F.  Keutgen. 


Letters  and  Papers^  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  British  Museum,  and  else- 
where in  England.  Arranged  and  catalogued  by  James  Gairdner, 
late  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  and  R.  H.  Brodie,  of  the 
Public  Record  Office,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  Vol.  XIV.  Part  II.  (London:  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
1895.) 

Those  whose  business  it  is  to  describe  and  catalogue  State  Papers  cannot 
make  history  to  order.  And  so  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  editors  of  the 
concluding  part  of  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  reign  if  it  contains  less  of 
matters  of  interest  than  most  of  the  preceding  issues  of  this  splendid  series 
of  documents.  The  present  volume,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  part  of  a 
volume,  ranges  over  five  months  only,  and  the  papers  epitomised  in  it  are 
fewer  and  more  meagre  in  their  contents  than  those  of  perhaps  any  other 
period  of  this  long  reign.  Half  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  copious 
and  excellent  index,  so  that  the  readable  part  of  the  work  occupies  only 
372  pages,  a  corresponding  period  of  five  months  in  part  i.  extending  over 
nearly  500  pages.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  no  specially  striking  event 
which  took  place  in  the  concluding  months  of  the  year  1539.  But  this 
deficiency  will  be  amply  atoned  for  in  the  history  of  the  following  year, 
which  will  give  us  in  detail  the  account  of  the  infamous  treatment  of  poor 
Anne  of  Cleves  and  the  hypocritical  servility  of  Cranmer,  both  in  his 
conduct  as  regards  the  sentence  of  divorce,  and  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  his  friend  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex.  The  present 
volume  exhibits  Cromwell  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  the  lady  just 
landed  at  Dover,  and  on  31  Dec.  anxiously  awaiting  her  first  interview 
with  her  affianced  husband  the  king  of  England  at  Canterbury. 

But  though  there  were  no  events  of  special  historical  interest  to  be 
chronicled  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  1 539,  the  period  was  one 
of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  king  of  England.  He  was  once  for  all 
estranged  from  the  pope.  The  emperor  and  Francis  had  recently  patched 
up  a  truce  for  ten  years,  and  he  knew  that  the  pope  would  use  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  keep  them  close  friends  in  the  hope  of  an  invasion  of 
England  being  undertaken  by  their  combined  forces.  Scotland  could  not 
be  depended  on  to  assist  him  against  France,  considering  the  near  rela- 
tion that  existed  between  James  and  Francis  by  James's  marriage  with 
Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  Francis,  and  his  subsequent  connexion  with 
France  by  his  second  marriage  with  the  duchess  of  Longueville,  the 
daughter  of  Claude,  duke  of  Guise.    And:  the  recent  passing  of  the  act  of 

VOL.  XI. — NO.    XLIII.  •    ^  ^ 
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the  Six  Articles  was  alienating  the  minds  of  all  protestants  and  specially 
exasperating  the  Lutherans  of  Germany  who  would  tolerate  no  deviation 
from  the  articles  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Henry  was  obliged  to  put  the  best  face  he  could  on  the  matter, 
and  was  obUged  to  profess  his  great  delight  at  the  probable  meeting  of  the 
French  king  and  the  emperor  at  Paris,  Francis  having  actually  offered 
the  emperor  a  safe  conduct  through  France  as  Charles  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Low  Countries.  Under  these  circumstances  the  support  of  Christian  III, 
king  of  Denmark,  became  of  some  importance,  and  an  alliance  with  the 
duke  of  Cleves  by  a  marriage  with  his  sister  Anne  seemed  to  be  an 
advantageous  move,  especially  as,  in  the  event  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ten  years'  truce  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  Henry  at  the  present  moment  had 
more  hope  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Francis  than  with  the  emperor. 
Nevertheless,  the  ambassadors  at  both  courts  were  instructed  to  say  how 
much  the  king  of  England  rejoiced  at  the  amity  and  concord  established 
between  the  two  princes. 

The  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves  had  been  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  secrecy.  But  even  more  secret  was  another 
projected  marriage,  which  never  took  effect,  between  the  princess  Mary 
and  Philip,  duke  of  Bavaria,  which  till  recently  had  entirely  escaped  the 
notice  of  English  historians.  Its  object  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  to  strengthen  the  king's  interest 
with  the  cause  of  protestantism,  which  had  recently  sustained  so  great  a 
shock  by  the  passing  of  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles.  So  insignificant  a  person 
was  he  that  Marillac,  the  French  ambassador,  in  announcing  his  arrival  in 
London  on  8  Dec,  speaks  of  him  as  duke  George  of  Bavaria.  It  appears 
that  he  had  actually  been  solicited  to  come  by  the  king  himself,  with  the 
object  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  princess,  who,  although  professing 
her  desire  to  remain  a  maid  during  her  life,  consented  in  deference  to  the 
king's  wishes  to  entertain  the  proposal.  It  is  strange  that  we  should  be 
indebted  to  the  French  ambassador  for  an  account  of  the  only  interview 
between  the  parties  that  is  on  record.  In  his  letter  to  Montmorency  of 
27  Dec.  Marillac  says  that  Philip 

three  or  four  days  ago,  as  secretly  as  he  could,  went  to  visit  her  in  a  house  of  the 
abbot  of  Westminster,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Abbey,  a  mile  from  the  town  whither 
she  had  been  brought.  After  having  kissed  her,  which  is  an  argument  either  of 
marriage  or  of  near  relationship,  seeing  that  since  the  death  of  the  late  marquis 
no  lord  of  this  kingdom  has  dared  to  go  so  far,  the  said  duke  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  her  partly  in  German  through  an  interpreter,  and  partly  in  Latin, 
of  which  she  is  not  ignorant.  Finally  they  mutually  declared  the  said  lord  his 
resolution  taken  with  this  king,  to  have  her  for  wife,  pourveu  que  saperaonne  luy 
feust  agreable,  and  the  said  lady  her  willingness  to  obey  her  father.  Cannot 
tell  when  the  marriage  will  be  consummated,  but  some  say  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
days,  others  that  the  weddings  of  father  and  daughter  shall  be  on  the  same  day, 
that  is  as  soon  as  the  lady,  who  is  at  Calais,  arrives.  She  is  only  detained  by  the 
wind,  which  yesterday  was  not  contrary  (p.  275). 

How  or  why  the  affair  was  broken  off  does  not  appear,  but  that  the 
marriage  was  very  nearly  completed  is  evidenced  by  two  or  three  interesting, 
though  unfortunately  very  mutilated  papers  preserved  in  two  volumes  of 
the  Cottoniau  Library  which  have  been  seriously  injured  by  fire.      From 
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these  we  gather  that  so  small  a  personage  as  Duke  Philip  of  Bavaria 
was  content  to  accept  the  king's  daughter  as  incapable  by  reason 
of  her  illegitimate  birth  of  claiming  any  succession  to'  the  crown  by 
right  of  inheritance,  on  condition,  amongst  other  stipulations,  that 
the  duke  shall  accept  and  maintain  all  the  laws  by  which  the  power  which  the 
bishop  of  Eome  had  wickedly  usurped  in  England  has  been  by  pragmatic  sanction 
extinguished  (p.  270). 

As  regards  matters  of  domestic  interest  we  may  observe  that  the 
volume  is  full  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  nearly  all  of  which 
had  been  surrendered  before  the  end  of  the  year  1539. 

It  is  needless  here  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  these  forced  sur- 
renders, or  to  enlarge  upon  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  which  Henry's 
vicegerent  Cromwell  was  guilty  in  his  treatment  of  the  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury and  others  both  of  the  laity  and  clergy.  I  pass  on  to  another  subject, 
which  crops  up  at  intervals  throughout  the  volume. 

The  Great  Bible  of  1589  had  been  published  before  the  beginning  of 
the  session  of  parliament  which  passed  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles.  And 
the  attitude  of  the  clergy  and  people  at  large  with  reference  to  these 
matters  respectively  is  very  significant.  It  may  be  doubtful  how  far 
the  king's  knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  his  people  with  regard  to  his 
recent  acts  may  have  influenced  him  in  getting  the  act  passed,  but  it  is 
absurd  to  pretend,  as  many  protestant  historians  have  contended,  that  the 
nation  in  general  was  in  favour  of  protestant  doctrine,  though  it  is  true 
that  it  acquiesced  quietly  in  the  abolition  of  the  papal  supremacy.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  king  had  undergone  any  change  of  opinion  as  regards 
the  doctrines  and  practices  mentioned  in  the  act ;  Bucer's  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  letter  of  16  Sept.  1539  (p.  54)  to  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  He  thinks  that  Gardiner  had 
warned  the  king  that  if  he  should  proceed  with  the  Reformation  com- 
motions would  occur,  and  he  would  find  the  principal  lords  of  the  kingdom 
against  him  ;  and  that  Bonner  had  held  out  hopes  to  him  that  if  he  took 
a  firm  stand  the  French  king  might  ally  himself  with  Henry  in  an  attempt 
to  depose  the  pope,  as  Francis  was  as  much  opposed  to  the  marriage  of 
priests  as  the  king  of  England  himself  could  be.  Bucer,  as  well  as  other 
protestant  Reformers  on  the  continent,  had  at  this  time  nearly  given  up 
all  hope  of  England  joining  in  their  views  as  expressed  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession.      Luther's  view  of  affairs  was  that 

England  stands   by  itself,  takes   away  the  pope's  name   and  property,  but 
strengthens  his  doctrine  and  abominations  (p.  119). 

It  is  evident  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Six  Articles  were  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  general  dislike 
of  Cromwell's  new  translation  of  the  Bible  points  in  the  same  direction. 
There  is  one  entry  in  this  volume  which  is  especially  interesting  in 
this  relation.  It  gives  in  detail  the  defence  set  up  by  Richard  Busshe, 
parish  clerk  of  Hastings,  for  having  said  that  he  trusted  to  see  the  day 
that  the  book  called  the  Bible  and  as  many  as  maintained  the  same  should 
be  burned.  Amongst  other  objections  he  made  to  the  book  he  alleged  that  he 
had  heard  the  act  read  in  church  which  enacted  that  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor  were  to  come  and  inquire  for  all  books 

p  p  2 
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containing  anything  contrary  to  those  Six  Articles,  and  that  he  was  able 
to  prove  that  the  book  is  falsely  translated,  in  some  places  being  directly 
against  the  Latin  of  St.  Jerome's  translation,  and  against  another  article 
set  forth  in  parliament,  which  is  that  a  priest  may  have  a  wife  by  God's 
law.  This,  he  says,  appears  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5  by  the  Latin, 
but  this  book  falsely  doth  belie  St.  Paul,  and  I  trust  to  see  it  called  in  and 
burned ;  yea  I  think  those  persons  who  follow  it  where  it  is  contrary  to  the 
king's  act  of  parliament  in  any  of  the  Six  Articles  deserve  to  be  burnt.  Mark 
well  my  saying,  I  speak  it  with  my  heart  in  the  king's  cause,  Christ  had  women 
that  followed  him  who  provided  for  him  and  his  apostles  of  their  substance,  see 
Luke  viii.^  and  St  Paul  said  he  might  have  a  Christian  woman  which  he  calleth 
a  sister,  to  go  with  him  in  his  company  ;  but  this  book  would  have  St.  Paul  say 
that  he  might  carry  about  a  sister  to  wife,  which  is  false.  God  save  the  king 
and  Prince  Edward  (p.  114). 

A  curious  little  bit  of  history  comes  out  from  a  comparison  of  the  pas- 
sage as  quoted  from  the  Great  Bible  of  1589  and  the  next  edition  of  the 
same  work,  which  came  out  in  April  1540,  which  is  called  Cranmer's  Bible 
from  the  archbishop  having  written  a  prologue  to  it.  It  may  be  called  a 
new  edition,  for  it  is  substantially  the  same  book,  though  with  two  or 
three  thousand  corrections,  some  of  considerable  importance,  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  it  follows  it  page  by  page  nearly  throughout,  each 
leaf  having  the  same  catch-word.  The  chapter  in  question  has  but  one 
intentional  change,  and  that  is  in  the  verse  which  is  quoted  by  the  priest 
of  the  church  at  Hastings.  This  in  Cromwell's  Bible  of  1539  reads  as 
follows : 

Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister  to  wife 
whilst  in  the  edition  of  April  1540,  the  verse  is  rendered 

Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  woman  a  sister 

It  forms  a  remarkable  pendant  to  the  story  of  the  dismissal  of  Mrs. 
Cranmer  to  her  friends  in  Germany,  that  her  husband  dared  not,  for  fear 
of  his  master's  displeasure,  reprint  a  passage  which  might  contrast  awk- 
wardly with  the  recent  law  upholding  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  This 
dislike  of  the  recent  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  crops  up  at 
different  places.  Thus  we  have  at  p.  140  George  Constantyne's  opinion 
expressed  as  follows  : — 

*  How  mercifuUy,  how  plentifully  and  purely  hath  God  sent  His  word  unto 
us  here  in  England  !  Again  how  unthankfuUy,  how  rebelliously,  how  carnally 
and  unwillingly  too  we  receive  it !  Who  is  there  almost  that  will  have  a  Bible 
but  he  must  be  compelled  thereto. 

Later  on,  at  p.  349,  we  have  a  parishioner  of  Enfield  making 
complaint  to  Cromwell  of  being  persecuted  by  the  vicar  of  the  parish  for 
reading  the  Bible.  It  seems  the  parishioners  sent  the  constable  to  him 
to  warn  him  to  desist  because  he  caused  others  to  hear  him,  saying  they 
had  better  have  been  praying  on  their '  bedes '  than  thus  to  come  about"him. 
It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  papers  analysed  in 
this  volume  have  appeared  in  print  before  in  different  collections.  And 
we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  permission  was  given  to  Mr.  Brewer  and 
his  successors  to  include  such  in  their  catalogue.     This  series  of  papers 
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alone  of  all  those  issued  by  the  master  of  the  rolls  contains  all  that  any 
future  writer  of  the  history  of  this  reign  will  require.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  editors  of  some  of  the  volumes  which  belong  to  subsequent 
reigns  have  been  confined  to  documents  preserved  in  the  pubUc  record 
ofiSce.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  these  papers  we  may  mention 
those  from  the  French  archives  which  were  pubUshed  by  M.  Kaulek  in 
1885,  containing  the  despatches  of  the  French  ambassador  Castillon 
from  1537  to  1539,  and  those  of  his  successor  Marillac  from  1539  to  1542. 
Of  those  that  have  found  their  way  into  print  in  England  are  the  instructions 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  when  sent  on  his  embassy  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  emperor  and  Francis  when  Charles  was  making  his  way 
to  the  Low  Countries  through  France  in  November  1589,  and  the  des- 
patches subsequently  sent  to  England  by  Wyatt,  which  have  all  been 
printed  in  '  Nott's  Life  of  Wyatt.'  His  letters  are  most  instructive  and 
entertaining,  but  as  they  have  been  publici  iuris  for  so  many  years  we 
forbear  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  with  the  exception  that  we  may  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  vindictive  character  of  the  remarks  made  by 
him  on  Cardinal  Pole.  Next  to  these  in  importance,  perhaps,  are  the  letters 
written  by  several  German  Reformers,  two  of  whom  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  They  prove  that  the  protestants  of  Germany  were  quite 
willing  to  use  the  services  of  the  king  of  England  as  a  political  ally, 
though  they  had  no  belief  in  his  honesty  or  sincerity  of  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  express  our  regret  that  the  extracts 
from  the  Cottonian  Library  should  be  in  so  mutilated  a  condition.  Re- 
ference has  been  made  to  several  volumes  in  this  collection  which  have 
been  dreadfully  mutilated  by  fire.  Some  of  these  extracts  are  extremely 
tantalising,  because  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  filling  up  the  gaps. 
This  remark  applies  especially  to  two  long  despatches  of  Edmund 
Bonner,  recently  translated  from  Hereford  to  London. 

As  regards  the  editorial  work  of  this  concluding  part  of  vol.  xiv.  we  have 
only  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  and  that  its  index,  ex- 
tending over  nearly  350  pages,  is  fuller  than  usual,  perhaps  even  fuller 
than  is  quite  necessary  or  desirable.  Nicholas  Pocock. 

John  Knox  :  a  Biography.    By  P.  Hume  Brown.     (London  :  Adam 
and  Charles  Black.     1895.) 

*  The  present  work,'  Mr.  Hume  Brown  states  in  his  preface,  *  is  meant  as 
a  companion  one'  to  his  biography  of  George  Buchanan.  It  is  equally 
painstaking  and  scholarly,  and  if  it  be  of  less  original  merit,  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  attention  devoted  by  others  to  the  same  theme.  The 
life  of  Knox  is  necessarily  more  or  less  interwoven  with  every  historical 
narrative  of  the  period ;  and  as  regards  strictly  biographical  details  the 
presumption  was  that  after  M'Crie  and  that  facile  j^rincejys  of  Scottish 
antiquarians,  David  Laing,  Httle  was  to  ba  gleaned.  Yet  by  dint  of 
strenuous  research,  especially  in  foreign  archives,  Mr.  Hume  Brown  has 
brought  to  light  new  facts  of  not  inconsiderable  moment ;  while  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  general  literature  of  the  subject  has  enabled 
him  in  diverse  ways  to  add  novelty  and  interest  to  the  narrative.  More- 
over, while  his  attitude  towards  Knox  is  genial  and  sympathetic,  it  is  not 
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uncritical;  and  he  manifests  none  of  the  absorbing  ecclesiasticism 
which  in  the  work  of  M'Crie  tends  to  annihilate  the  human  interest 
and  to  repel  all  but  the  most  devoted  of  sectarians.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  these  volumes  we  have  the  only  biography  of  the 
Scottish  Eeformer  which,  while  adequate  and  thorough,  is  yet  compara- 
tively unbiassed  by  theological  prepossessions. 

The  main  novelty  in  the  book— setting  aside  a  specially  interesting 
note  on  the  portraits — is  the  information  as  to  Knox's  *  hitherto  unsus- 
pected influence  on  religious  thought  and  feeling,'  both  *  in  England  and 
the  continent ;  *  but  Mr.  Hume  Brown  seems  rather  disposed  to  overrate 
that  influence.  Knox's  I  vehemence  and  overwhelming  assurance  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  whatever  he  undertook,  and  it  may  be  that  his  de- 
nunciations had  great  *  effect  in  suppressing  the  proposed  rubric  on  kneel- 
ing at  communion  in  the  second  English  Prayer  Book  ; '  but  his  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  English  puritanism  are  but 
faintly  substantiated.  Similarly  his  influence  in  France  and  Geneva  is 
not  shown  to  have  been  more  than  fragmentary  ;  and  even  if  he  had  done 
for  Scotland  all  that  Mr.  Hume  Brown  asserts  he  did,  the  *  scale  and 
significance  of  his  work '  would  scarce  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
*  figure  of  European  importance.'  Certainly  he  was  not  so  regarded  in 
his  own  time  ;  his  political  influence  depended  chiefly  on  the  authority  he 
wielded  over  the  Scots  democracy,  and  that  authority  was  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.  He  was  at  times  openly  defied  by  the  protestant  leaders  ;  he 
represented  merely  a  party  in  the  state  ;  he  was  frequently  thwarted  in 
his  most  ardent  endeavours  ;  he  never  attained  to  the  height  of  his  am- 
bition ;  he  was  not  the  maker  of  the  Reformation,  rather  he  was  made  by 
it ;  he  introduced  into  Scotland  Calvinism  and  various  other  isms  ;  but 
if,  as  Mr.  Hume  Brown  asserts,  the  *  mass  of  his  countrymen '  suppose 
that  he  is  '  the  man  to  whom  in  all  that  makes  a  people  great  they  owe 
the  deepest  and  most  abiding  debt,'  it  is  also  possible  that  many  regard 
this  as  in  great  part  a  delusion.  Much  of  Knox's  reputation  is  merely 
factitious  ;  he  has  been  credited  with  things,  both  good  and  bad,  of  which 
he  was  not  the  direct  author  ;  he  was  essentially  great  only  as  iconoclast 
and  as  humourist.  His  '  History  of  the  Reformation  '  is,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  its  sardonic  humour,  a  Scottish  classic  ;  as  educationalist  he  was 
practical  and  enlightened,  but  as  a  thinker  he  was  a  mere  schoolman ;  by 
sheer  assertiveness  and  force  of  will  he  succeeded  in  creating  in  Scotland 
a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  despotism  which  in  its  day  may  have  done  good  ser- 
vice as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  whose  subsequent  eccentricities  and 
excesses  he  would  probably  not  have  approved ;  but  his  legacy  to  the 
country  requires  more  careful  definition  than  these  volumes  supply. 

*  To  do  full  justice  to  Knox's  work  in  Scotland,'  Mr.  Hume  Brown 
states  that  he  has  '  found  it  necessary  virtually  to  write  the  religious  and 
political  history  of  the  whole  period  in  that  country  ;  '  but  to  accomplish 
this  task  adequately  within  the  allotted  space  was  necessarily  impossible, 
even  had  it  been  preceded  by  a  complete  study  of  all  the  original  authori- 
ties. No  systematic  and  sustained  attempt  is  made  to  fill  in  the  various 
lights  and  shades,  to  sketch  even  in  outline  the  special  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  complicated  drama,  or  to  unravel  the  subtle  webs  of 
intrigue,  or  trace  their  influence  in  actions  and  events. 
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And  as  there  are  few  periods  in  which  reliance  on  secondary  authorities 
is  more  dangerous,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Hume  Brown 
would  escape  every  pitfall.  For  example,  it  is  certainly  not  proved  that 
Mary  Stuart  was  married  privately  to  Damley  before  the  public  ceremony ; 
Rizzio  was  not  the  *  known  agent  of  the  pope  ; '  the  Queen  of  Scots  had 
her  own  say  in  the  Don  Carlos  negotiations,  and  it  is  not  self-evident  as 
regards  Maitland,  nor  even  as  regards  the  '  good  *  Moray  (who  was  some- 
thing else  than  *  good '),  that  these  negotiations  were  nothing  more  than 
*  diplomatic  play  ;  '  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  Argyll  broke  with  Moray 
as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1566  or  before  the  Damley  murder,  and  it  was 
not  because  he  was  '  specially  indignant  at  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  the 
Scottish  protestants '  that  he  broke  with  Moray,  for  in  truth  he  was  spe- 
cially indignant  at  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  Moray.  Ruthven  was  never 
in  *  open  hostility  to  his  ancient  associates.'  The  elder  Ruthven  died  an 
exile  in  England  in  June  1566,  and  his  son  and  successor,  who  did  not 
return  from  exile  until  December  1566,  became  one  of  the  staunchest  of 
Moray's  supporters.  But  as  regards  these  and  a  few  other  minor 
inaccuracies  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  them  in  endeavouring  to  compress 
the  history  of  so  momentous  a  period  into  such  small  compass  may  be 
pleaded  in  condonation,  especially  in  view  of  the  various  other  excellences 
of  the  work.  T.  F.  Henderson. 


Uma  Sobrinha  do  Infante,  Imperatriz  da  AUemanha.    Por  Luciano 
CoRDEiRO.     (Lisbon :   Imprensa  Nacional.     1894.) 

The  title  of  this  book,  *  A  Niece  of  the  Infante,'  needs  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. The  celebration  last  year  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Infante  Dom  Henrique  of  Portugal,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  tempo- 
rarily attracted  attention  to  everything  that  could  be  associated  with  him, 
however  remotely ;  and  his  name  was  therefore — as  it  appears  to  us  now 
not  very  happily — attached  to  this  extremely  interesting  contemporary 
account  of  the  brilliant  marriage  of  his  beautiful  and  high-spirited  niece, 
with  which  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Dona  Leonora  of  Portugal 
was  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters  of  King  Dom  Duarte  of  Portugal  by 
Leonora,  sister  of  Alfonso  V  of  Aragon  and  Naples.  She  was  born  in 
1434,  and  in  1449,  probably  at  the  instance  of  her  brother  Alfonso  V  of 
Portugal,  Frederick  III,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  as  yet  uncrowned  by  the 
pope,  sent  two  envoys  to  Lisbon  to  report  to  him  on  the  physical 
and  mental  qualities  of  the  young  Portuguese  princess.  Their  report 
was  favourable ;  and  on  their  return  the  emperor  sent  his  secretary, 
the  poet  iEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II,  to  Naples  to  make 
the  formal  demand  for  Leonora's  hand  of  her  uncle  Alfonso  V.  In 
his  history  of  Frederick  III  Sylvia  gives  a  full  account  of  his  embassy, 
from  which  Senhor  Cordeiro  draws  much  of  the  material  for  his  learned 
introduction  to  the  little  book  now  under  review.  He  describes  the  young 
princess  as  being  statura  mediocri  virgo  annos  nata  sedecim,  laeta  /route, 
nigerrimis  atque  illustribus  oculis,  ore  parvo,  genis  ad  gratiam  rubescen- 
tibus,  cervice  Candida,  facie  ex  integro  venusta,  nullaque  videbatur  parte 
mendosa.  The  formal  business  with  Alfonso  being  concluded,  and  an 
arrangement  made  that  Frederick  should  in  due  time  proceed  to  Rome  to 
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meet  his  bride,  and  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope  at  the  same 
time,  the  Austrian  Caesar  in  March  1452  sent  to  Lisbon  two  priests, 
apparently  of  humble  rank — which  somewhat  offended  the  proud  Portu- 
guese— to  carry  out  by  proxy  the  first  portion  of  the  marriage  ceremonies 
and  accompany  the  bride  to  Italy.  The  names  of  the  envoys  were  respec- 
tively Nicholas  Lanckmann  and  Master  Jacob  Motz ;  and  the  former  of 
them  left  a  most  artless  and  entertaining  diary  in  the  crabbed  Latin  of 
the  time,  detailing  the  extraordinary  adventures  which  befell  them  on 
their  long  and  tedious  voyage.  The  diary  was  said  by  Struvio  to  have 
been  published  in  1503,  and  was  included  by  Caetano  de  Sousa  in  his 
'  Historia  Genealogica,'  but  is  very  little  known  even  by  Portuguese 
historians.  A  condensed  translation  of  it  in  Portuguese,  which  appears 
to  be  unknown  to  Senhor  Cordeiro,  exists  in  the  British  Museum,  in  a 
collection  of  Portuguese  documents  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Add. 
15194,  fol.  5),  but  the  present  version  in  modern  Portuguese  is  the  most 
complete  and  entertaining  I  have  met  with.  It  teems  with  curious 
detail  and  artless  touches  revealing  the  dangers  and  troubles  which 
beset  travellers,  even  when  they  carried  imperial  passports  and  credentials. 
They  appear  to  have  been  more  than  three  months  travelling  from 
Neustadt  to  Lisbon  overland.  They  joined  a  large  band  of  pilgrims  in 
Galicia  on  their  way  to  Santiago,  but  were  attacked  by  an  armed  force  of 
300  men  on  horse  and  foot,  who  wounded  and  robbed  the  pilgrims  and 
despoiled  the  envoys  of  money,  clothes,  and  horses.     The  poor  priests, 

frightened  to  death,  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground,  embraced  the  knees  of 
the  captain,  kissed  his  feet,  and  exhibited  their  credentials  from  kings  and 
princes.  But  the  captain  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Then  raising  many  times 
their  hands  to  heaven,  they  exhorted  him  to  let  them  go  for  the  sake  of  the 
Christian  faith,  of  Santiago,  of  St.  George,  and  for  that  of  his  highness  the  king 
of  the  Eomans,  whose  letter  they  showed.  Another  captain,  pitying  them, 
received  the  emperor's  passport  with  all  respect,  and  obtained  their  release  ;  but 
the  captain  would  not  restore  the  passports,  which  he  kept  as  a  remembrance. 
When  the  bandits  retired  the  said  envoys  with  the  other  pilgrims  arrived  that 
night,  full  of  wounds,  pain,  suffering,  and  anguish,  at  a  sacked  and  burned  town, 
where  not  even  food  for  the  cattle  could  be  obtained,  and  no  wine  nor  remedies 
for  the  wounded. 

Of  the  splendour  of  the  marriage  festivities  at  Lisbon  an  account, 
almost  tediously  minute,  is  given  day  by  day,  and  of  the  subsequent 
perilous  sea  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  Italy,  with  its  dangers  from  pirates, 
from  storm  and  shipwreck,  and  from  the  unknown  but  ever  present 
dangers  of  the  deep,  the  diarist  has  much  to  say,  and  also  of  the  pompous 
ceremonies  of  the  marriage  and  coronation  of  the  emperor  in  Rome  ;  but 
he  does  not  dare  more  than  to  hint  how  the  brave,  gallant  soul  of  the 
diminutive  empress  towered  morally  over  the  chicken-hearted  giant  she 
had  married.  From  the  first  hour  of  their  entrance  into  Frederick's 
dominions  until  her  death  Leonor  was  for  ever  organising  and  leading 
resistance  against  revolting  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  and  the  rest,  with 
whom  the  emperor  was  for  ever  paltering  and  making  terms.  On  one 
occasion,  in  1462,  Frederick  was  shut  out  of  his  own  capital  by  Wolfgang 
Holzer,  and,  as  usual,  descended  to  the  most  humiliating  terms  with  the 
rebel. 
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The  blood  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  [cried  the  indignant  empresB]  never 
consents  to  parley  or  show  favour  to  insolent  traitors.  To  the  submissive  and 
the  vanquished  alone  do  they  show  clemency  and  generosity.  This  is  the  course 
that  is  fitting  for  monarchs,  and  especially  for  a  Koman  emperor. 

Then   turning  in  a  flood  of  tears   to  her  infant   son   Maximilian,  she 
exclaimed — 

If  I  imagined,  my  son,  that  you  could  ever  act  as  your  father  does,  I  should 
grieve  to  have  borne  you  to  fill  the  thi*one. 

But  Senhor  Cordeiro's  book  does  not  contain  alone  the  diary  of 
Nicholas  Lanckmann.  A  Portuguese  noble  named  Lopo  Almeida  was 
sent  by  Alfonso  V  (of  Portugal)  to  escort  his  sister  to  Italy,  and  this 
envoy  sent  a  series  of  letters  to  his  master  from  various  points  of  his 
voyage,  which  are  overflowing  with  racy  comment  and  graphic  description. 
These  letters  have  hitherto  been  interred,  like  Lanckmann's  diary,  in  the 
pages  of  Caetano  de  Sousa's  '  Historia  Genealogica,'  and  are  now  printed 
by  Senhor  Cordeiro.  There  is  no  reticence  about  the  emperor's  short- 
comings here.  The  unfortunate  Frederick  is  a  stingy  curmudgeon,  a 
poor-spirited  creature. 

I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  a  man  so  incapable  of  standing  on  his  own 
feet.  He  dares  not  give  an  answer  on  the  smallest  question  without  consulting 
three  or  four  councillors.  I  swear  to  you,  sir,  that  I  would  rather  be  the  king  of 
Castile  than  he.  He  is  very  stingy,  and  greedy  beyond  compare.  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  did  in  Florence.  He  wished  to  buy  some  white  brocaded  damask 
belonging  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  sent  for  it  to  be  brought  for  him  to  see. 
He  was  haggling  with  Cosmo's  men  for  a  long  time  about  the  price,  and  at 
last  they  went  away,  taking  the  stuff  with  them.  After  a  time  the  emperor  sent 
to  tell  Cosmo  that  his  men  asked  a  very  high  price  for  the  cloth,  and  he 
prayed  him  to  order  them  to  let  him  have  it  cheap.  Cosmo  was  lying  ill  at 
the  time,  and  told  his  factors  that  he  knew  well  the  price  the  emperor  wanted 
to  pay,  and  they  might  give  him  the  cloth  for  nothing.  He  accepted  it,  and 
even  then  he  was  dissatisfied  because  there  was  so  little  of  it !  He  has  not 
given  a  single  ducat  nor  a  loaf  of  bread  to  any  of  your  subjects  who  have  taken 
leave  of  him,  nor  to  me  either.  .  .  .  The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  that  the 
best  king  in  the  world,  the  best  land  in  the  world,  and  the  best  men  in  the 
world  are  those  of  Portugal. 

The  only  words  that  the  Portuguese  fidalgo  can  find  for  the  Germans 
who  surrounded  the  emperor  are  *  beasts '  and  *  barbarians,'  and  his 
shocked  description  of  the  imperial  coronation  feast  in  Rome  certainly 
explains  the  disgust  of  a  courtier  accustomed  to  the  refined  and 
sumptuous  court  of  a  country  where  oriental  softness  and  luxury  still 
lingered  amongst  the  Christian  conquerors.  He  says  the  viands  were 
brought  in  two  great  bowls.  They  all  ate  in  common,  dipping  their 
fingers  in  the  bowls,  and  had  wooden  trenchers  before  them.  The  table 
napkins  did  not  half  cover  the  bare  boards  of  the  table,  and  there  were 
no  cushions  nor  hangings  except  for  the  emperor.  Before  the  feast 
Almeida  and  a  Portuguese  colleague  went  to  inspect  the  tables,  and  found 
that  the  imperial  table  itself  was  to  be  illuminated  only  by  four  or  five 
wax  candle  ends  in  wooden  sticks  ;  at  their  instance,  however,  a  silver 
candlestick,  *  looking  like  iron,'  was  subsequently  found  and  substituted. 
But  if  the  emperor  was  mean  and  his  entertainment  coarse  the  splendour 
and  lavishness  of  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous  in  Naples  made  up  for  it  all. 
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According  to  the  Portugulse  fidalgo  the  extravagant  magnificence  of  the 
king  of  Aragon's  reception  of  his  niece  and  her  imperial  husband  cost 
90,000  cruzados.  In  one  entertainment  he  is  said  to  have  lavished  100 
boxes  of  comfits  and  15,000  torches.  But,  with  all  the  feasting  in 
Naples,  as  the  time  approached  for  the  beautiful  young  empress  to  go  to 
her  new  country  the  faithful  Portuguese  followers 

were  sad  to  think  that  she  was  going  so"  far  away,  and  amongst  such  people 
as  the  Germans,  and  in  the  possession  of  such  a  man  as  this. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  book  is  more  than  a  mere 
literary  curiosity ;  but  much  of  the  92  pages  of  introductory  matter 
could  have  been  dispensed  with,  especially  the  chapters  devoted  to  a 
tedious  and  over- elaborate  account  of  a  purely  legendary  romantic  love 
affair  between  the  young  princess  before  her  marriage  and  a  page  at  the 
Portuguese  court,  who  subsequently  became  an  ascetic  and  hysterical 
monk.  Mabtin  A.  S.  Hume. 


The  Journal  of  Joachim  Hane,  containing  his  Escapes  and  Sufferings 
during  his  Employment  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  France  from  November 
1653  to  February  1654.  Edited  from  the  Manuscript  in  the  Library 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  by  C.  H.  Firth.  (Oxford:  B.  H. 
Blackwell.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1896.) 

*  Secret  service,'  of  the  sort  which  in  the  years  1653  and  1654  the 
German  engineer  Joachin  Hane,  at  the  repeated  risk  of  his  life,  rendered 
to  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  frequently  has  to  remain 
its  own  reward.  In  the  present  case  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
left  wholly  unrecompensed  before  Hane's  active  military  career  ter- 
minated with  his  death  in  1658  ;  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  '  Journal ' 
is  now  actually  before  us  in  which  he  recorded  the  particulars  of  his 
visit  to  France,  and  more  especially  the  hairbreadth  escapes  which  accom- 
panied his  investigations  at  Bordeaux,  the  actual  design  of  these  investi- 
gations is  more  or  less  involved  in  obscurity.  Mr.  Firth,  indeed,  is 
inclined  to  conclude  that  it  was  of  a  military  rather  than  a  political 
nature — in  other  words,  that  Major  Hane  (unlike  Major  Andre)  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  spy  rather  than  a  secret  political  agent ;  and  this 
conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  general  character  of  his  proceedings  as 
recorded  by  himself,  which  imply  no  design  of  ascertaining  the  sentiments 
or  securing  the  co-operation  of  particular  individuals.  Of  these  proceedings 
and  experiences  Joachim  Hane  may  be  left  to  tell  his  own  tale,  which 
lifts  the  curtain  from  over  a  not  very  pleasing  riverside  paysage,  in  which 
the  hangmen  of  the  restored  monarchical  regime  play  a  painfully  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  midst  of  the  vineyards.  There  is  a  passage  or  two 
in  this  *  Journal '  which  will  rejoice  any  lover  of  unconscious  puritan  effect. 
The  famished  fugitive  lighting  between  wood  and  quagmire  upon  a  bag 
of  biscuit  fragments,  and  feeling  thereby  '  confidently  assured  that  the 
Lord  had  thoughts  of  peace  and  not  of  destruction  towards  him  ; '  and, 
again,  the  *  maundering '  hostess  (he    terms  her,  somewhat  darkly,  a 

*  Proserpina  ')  of  the  '  poor  drinking-house '  on  which  at  the  last  he  was 
cast  half  naked  on  being  robbed  between  Bordeaux  and  Rochelle,  who 
made  him  turn  the  spit  for  meat  whereof  he  *  never  had  aught  but  the 
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smell '  and  carry  to  the  cellar  the  pots  of  the  guests  who  came  to  drink^ — 
these  are  picturesque  effects,  though  not  exactly  *  after  the  manner  of 
Poussin.' 

The  chief  value  of  this  little  volume  lies,  however,  in  the  *  Introduction  ' 
rather  than  in  the  text.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  to  Mr.  Firth's 
notes  concerning  other  foreign  officers  employed  in  our  civil  war  some  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  earlier  career  of  Joachim  Hane  himself  ;  perhaps, 
according  to  a  well-known  experience,  now  that  his  name  is  *  up '  once 
more,  some  further  data  may  be  recovered  about  him.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  taken  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  1681,  and  afterwards  for  some  time  alienated  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Apart  altogether  from  any 
interest  that  the  circumstances  of  the  capture  of  Frankfort  may  have 
afterwards  possessed  for  a  Cromwellian  officer,  the  conjecture  may  be  per- 
missible that  Hane  after  the  catastrophe  of  his  native  town  entered  a 
service  of  which  the  artillery — the  branch  in  which  he  was  to  reach 
special  distinction — was  a  main  arm.  But  of  superior  interest  to  the  per- 
sonalia (which  might  possibly  be  enlarged)  of  Mr.  Firth's  *  Introduction  * 
are  the  references  in  it  to  the  political  situation  which  gave  rise  to  Hane's 
mission.  Cromwell  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  that  alliance 
with  France  which,  as  Sir  John  Seeley's  posthumous  book  shows  with 
its  distinguished  author's  usual  emphasis,  constituted  so  momentous  a 
decision  in  a  foreign  policy  reckless  of  means  in  comparison  with  ends. 
Bordeaux  had  been  recovered  by  the  crown — the  white  flag  waved  in 
place  of  the  red,  which  one  cannot  but  suppose  the  insurgents,  like  the 
Guises  of  old,  to  have  adopted  by  way  of  compliment  to  Spain.  If  Crom- 
well was  to  make  war  on  France  in  alliance  with  Spain  and  her  recent 
Huguenot  friends  of  the  Fronde,  he  first  needed  to  be  accurately  informed 
as  to  the  military  basis  of  operations  which  might  be  found  in  Guienne. 
This  information,  although  the  supposition  can  hardly  be  said  to  reach 
beyond  conjecture,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  Hane's  dangerous 
mission  to  secure.  It  must  be  left  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  one  hopes  to 
Mr.  Firth  himself,  to  estimate  more  accurately  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence which  the  episode  of  Hane's  adventure  furnishes  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  transitory  design.  In  the  meantime  he  deserves  our  thanks 
for  disinterring  the  record  of  this  adventure  from  the  Worcester  College 
library,  in  which  it  had  been  hidden  with  the  plans  of  the  Highland  forts 
subsequently  constructed  by  the  same  officer  for  the  purpose  of  *  bridling 
the  Scots.'  A.  W.  Ward. 


Calendar]  of  State  Papers.    Domestic  Series.     1671.     Edited  by  F.  H. 
Blackburne  Daniel.     (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1895.) 

Mr.  Daniel  has  taken  up  the  work  of  calendaring  the  papers  of  Charles 
II's  reign  in  succession  to  Mrs.  Green,  and  the  task  could  not 
have  fallen  into  more  competent  hands.  In  the  present  volume  he 
revives  the  good  custom  of  inserting  a  preface  which  draws  attention  to 
everything  of  interest  amongst  the  papers  calendared.  As  he  truly  says, 
they  contain  little  new  historical  information  of  importance.  Most  of 
the  papers  deal  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  administration.    Of  those 
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relating  to  the  navy  the  mcfet  interesting  are  the  accounts  of  Sir  Edward 
Spragge's  operations  against  the  Algerines  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
working  of  the  penal  laws  against  nonconformists  is  illustrated  by  reports 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  which  show  that  the  act  against  conven- 
ticles was  often  very  difficult  to  enforce.  In  Yarmouth,  Taunton,  and 
some  other  places  the  lukewarmness  of  the  magistrates  made  it  a  dead 
letter.  Colonel  Blood's  informations  to  Secretary  Williamson  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  history  of  the  conspiracies  against  the  government 
of  Charles  II,  and  Mr.  Daniel  also  prints  Blood's  letter  to  the  king,  in 
which  he  impudently  asserts  that  his  attempt  to  steal  the  crown  was 
instigated  by  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  (p.  255).  The  volume  contains  also 
four  previously  unpublished  letters  of  John  Evelyn's,  some  papers  re- 
lating to  Eichard  Cromwell,  and  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  relating 
to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Many  of  the  Oxford 
papers  concern  the  early  history  of  the  University  Press,  and  deserve 
collection  and  republication  by  the  Oxford  Historical  Society. 

At  p.  xii  of  his  introduction  Mr.  Daniel  adopts  a  statement  made  in  a 
letter  of  Sir  WilHam  Morton's  (p.  476)  that  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Harrison,  the  regicide,  married  Colonel  Robert  Barrow.  But  Katherine 
Harrison's  second  husband  was  Thomas  Legh,  to  whom  on  7  May  1700 
letters  of  administration  were  granted  for  his  late  wife's  estate.  On  pp. 
235,  249  is  an  account  of  Sir  Edward  Spragge's  victory  in  May  1671 
against  the  Algerines  at  Bugea.  Seven  Algerine  men-of-war  were  burnt 
after  the  boom  defending  them  had  been  cut  by  Spragge's  boats.  This 
illustrates  an  obscure  passage  in  Dryden's  poem  to  Nathaniel  Lee  on  his 
'  Alexander  the  Great ' — 

His  heroic  worth  struck  envy  dumb 
Who  took  the  Dutchman  and  who  cut  the  boom. 

Scott  explains  the  passage  as  referring  to  Sir  Edward  Spragge  himself,  but 
it  seems  more  likely  to  refer  to  one  of  Spragge's  officers.  '  Mr.  Harman,' 
says  a  letter  on  p.  249,  *  is  deservedly  much  commended,  and  is  said  to 
have  cut  the  boom  in  half  pistol  shot  under  their  biggest  castle.'  In  the 
Naval  Exhibition  there  was  a  picture  of  Captain  Thomas  Harman  in  the 
'  Tyger  '  frigate  taking  the  Dutch  ship  '  Schaerlaes  '  in  1674,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  was  the  hero  of  the  exploit  at  Bugea  three  years 
earlier.  C.  H.  Firth. 

De  Toestand  cler  Nederlandsche  Katholiehen  ten  tijdc  der  Bepuhliek, 
Door  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Knuttel.  Tweede  deel :  De  Achtiende  Eeuw. 
('s  Gravenhage  :  Martinus  Nijhoff.     1894.) 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Knuttel's  work  is,  like  its  predecessor,  marked 
by  painstaking  and  studious  research  into  the  bypaths  of  religious  pro- 
pagandism  and  intrigue.  It  deals  with  the  position  and  progress  of 
Eoman  Catholicism  in  the  United  Provinces  during  the  eighteenth  century 
in  the  face  of  hostile  edicts  and  official  opposition,  and  its  calm,  unim- 
passioned  survey  of  the  course  of  events  has  at  least  the  apparent  merit 
of  judicious  impartiality.  The  subject,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
one  rather  of  local  than  of  general  interest,  and  the  method  of  treatment 
is  not  such  as  to  give  vividness  and  point  to  a  necessarily  dull  story.  It 
calls  nevertheless  for  a  short  notice  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  for  the 
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following  reason,  viz.  that  there  is  one  portion  of  the  narrative  which 
deserves  the  thoughtful  study  of  Anglican  churchmen — the  portion  relating 
to  the  old  Catholic  or,  as  its  Ultramontane  critics  prefer  to  style  it,  the 
Jansenist  church  of  Holland.  The  history  of  this  numerically  small 
church,  which  has  its  metropolitan  see  at  Utrecht,  is  unique  upon  the 
Continent,  but  offers  an  instructive  parallel  to  that  of  the  far  larger  com- 
munion which  acknowledges  the  primacy  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  church  of  Utrecht  is  at  once  catholic  and  national,  and  has  main- 
tained its  independent  position  as  such  for  some  hundred  and  seventy 
years.  It  has  also  given  striking  proof  of  its  present  vitality  by  becoming 
the  source  of  the  old  Catholic  episcopate  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  by  taking  under  its  charge  the  old  Catholic  congregations  in  Austria 
as  well  as  the  Galilean  movement  (after  the  resignation  of  Pere  Hyacinthe 
in  1893)  in  France.  The  part  which  it  may  discharge  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  ultimate  Catholic  reunion  based  on  the  principle  of  federation 
cannot  as  yet  be  estimated.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
forms  an  important  connecting  link  between  the  Eoman  and  Anglican 
communions,  and  is  at  the  same  time  in  close  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  orthodox  churches  of  the  East. 

In  Dr.  Knuttel's  volume  will  be  found  much  material  bearing  upon 
the  origines  of  the  Utrecht  church.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  seemed  doomed  to  gradual  extinction,  but  was  rescued,  and 
owed  its  continued  existence  to  the  intervention  of  two  foreign  bishops. 
First,  in  1715-16,  by  the  ordination  of  twelve  priests  by  Luke  Fagan, 
bishop  of  Meath  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Dublin)  (pp.  17-18) ;  secondly, 
through  the  consecration  of  Cornells  Steenoven  on  15  Oct.  1724,  and  on 
his  death  of  Cornells  Wuijtiers,  15  May  1725,  as  archbishops  of  Utrecht 
by  Varlet,  bishop  of  Babylon  (pp.  27-28).  The  Dutch  old  Catholic  epi- 
scopate was  completed  by  the  consecration  of  Theodore  Donker,  in  1727, 
as  bishop  of  Haarlem,  and  of  Bartholomaeus  Bijevelt,  in  1757,  as  bishop 
of  Deventer  (p.  31).  The  book  has  also  an  interest  for  all  who  would 
examine  with  what  resourcefulness  the  church  of  Rome  can  surmount 
great  obstacles  and  win  its  way  to  successful  proselytism  even  in  the 
most  unpromising  fields.  The  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  fully  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  are 
Eoman  Catholic  justifies  a  searching  historical  inquiry  into  the  causes 
which  have  thus  leavened  the  Calvinist  republic  of  William  of  Orange 
with  the  once  abhorred  doctrines  of  Philip  II  and  of  Alva.  The  careful 
work  of  Dr.  Knuttel  is  an  honest  effort  to  deal  with  a  vast  mass  of  material 
in  a  comprehensive  and  enlightened  spirit.  Geobge  Edmundson. 


Voyages  de  Montesquieu.    Publies  par  le  Baron  Albert  de  Montes- 
quieu.    (Bordeaux  :  G.  Gounouilhou.     1894.) 

These  notes  of  travel  are  of  quite  peculiar  interest.  They  possess  no 
form,  and  were  never  intended  for  publication  ;  they  are  very  raw  material 
for  elaborate  studies  in  the  future.  Yet  here  Montesquieu  is  seen  in  the 
very  process  of  transformation  from  a  man  of  letters  to  a  political  thinker. 
Hence  the  epigrammatic  humour  of  the  '  Lettres  Persanes '  enlivens  the 
abstract  thought  which  gives  fixity  to  everyday  phenomena,  and  half  veils 
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the  eager  curiosity  as  to  ttie  causes  and  results  of  political  and  social 
institutions.  Frequently  too  the  early  passion  for  mechanics  asserts 
itself ;  the  art  criticisms,  with  which  the  notes  abound,  spring  clearly 
from  an  interest  which  is  rather  scientific  than  aesthetic. 

Montesquieu  left  Paris  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Waldegrave,  the  British 
envoy  to  Vienna,  and  the  journey  was  probably  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  diplomacy.  The  traveller,  however,  was  soon  convinced  that 
abstract  rather  than  practical  politics  were  his  natural  bent.  Of  legal 
prepossessions  there  is  little  trace,  except  a  dislike  for  ultramontanism, 
characteristic  of  the  French  parliaments,  and  a  contempt  for  oligarchies, 
in  which  Montesquieu  is  a  true  disciple  of  Bodin.  The  Italian  republics 
he  described  as  wretched  aristocracies,  existing  on  sufferance,  with  idleness 
and  privilege  as  their  rulers'  sole  ideals ;  in  Italy  he  realised  at  length 
the  old  Eoman  Caesar- worship.  But  individualism  finds  no  favour.  A 
starving  state  of  fattening  citizens  is  for  Montesquieu  the  negation  of  good 
government.  Thus  Venice,  and  more  particularly  Genoa,  are  roughly 
handled,  while  Lucca,  in  spite  of  its  antiquated  oligarchy,  receives  credit 
for  its  well-stocked  arsenals  and  storehouses  and  its  well-guarded 
ramparts.  The  antidote  for  individualism  is  not  despotism.  An  excellent 
story  is  told  to  illustrate  the  fussy  centralisation  of  Louis  XIV.  No  ruler 
has  more  vividly  portrayed  Vittore  Amedeo's  scourging  of  Savoyard  nobles 
and  caressing  of  the  peasants,  nor  yet  the  well-intentioned  administrative 
zeal  which  lost  Sicily  in  the  eighteenth  century,  even  as  it  has  endangered 
it  in  the  nineteenth.  For  Montesquieu  the  model  prince  of  Italy  is  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  notwithstanding  his  quarters  of  an  hour  of  drink. 
He  gave  his  people  freedom  of  action,  and  a  license  of  criticism  elsewhere 
unknown  ;  yet  the  grand  dukes  had  created  Leghorn,  the  greatest  artificial 
triumph  of  administration,  the  port  which,  despite  of  every  natural  dis- 
advantage, had  displaced  Venice.  Montesquieu  appreciates  to  the  full  the 
conservative  continuity  of  Florentine  life,  and  its  graceful  simplicity.  When 
he  walked  out  at  night — for  every  one  walked  at  Florence — with  his  lantern 
and  umbrella,  he  pictured  himself  as  one  of  the  old  Medici  paying  visits  to 
his  neighbours.  Of  this  simplicity  the  influence  of  woman  was  partly  the 
cause  and  partly  the  effect.  The  Florentine  lady  was  from  childhood  brought 
up  in  an  unheated  atmosphere,  physical  and  moral.  She  knew  no  luxury, 
no  rouge,  and  no  late  hours  ;  hence,  notwithstanding  advancing  years  and 
increasing  family,  she  had  the  charm  of  eternal  freshness.  At  Genoa 
woman  in  the  scramble  for  wealth  disappeared  into  the  background.  In 
Venice  the  demi-monde  had  dwindled,  owing  to  the  decadence  of  pro- 
sperity and  pleasure,  but  the  semi-demi-monde  comprised  all  upper-class 
society. 

In  the  time  of  his  visit  both  to  Rome  and  Venice  the  traveller  was 
unfortunate.  The  latter  had  long  sacrificed  wider  political  interests  to 
the  petty  excitement  of  elections,  but  it  was  only  since  the  Morean  war 
that  society  had  become  dull,  as  well  as  decadent,  owing  to  the  poverty  and 
consequent  exclusiveness  of  her  nobles.  For  Rome  the  pontificate  of 
Benedict  XIII  was  unusually  depressing.  Montesquieu  could  only  find 
laughing  matter  in  the  pope's  genuine  but  eccentric  piety,  while,  except 
for  his  freedom  from  nepotism,  his  administration  was  an  epitome  of  what 
the  ;prisident  Des  Brosses  stigmatised  as  Utopia  upside  down.     Yet  the 
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freedom  of  social  intercourse  at  Rome,  combined  with  its  art  treasures  and 
its  associations,  classical  and  Christian,  compensated  for  all  its  beggars,  its 
assassinations,  its  swarming  friars,  its  economic  misery.  Impressions  of 
Naples  are  yet  to  come ;  they  will  doubtless  confirm  Montesquieu's  views 
of  Austrian  domination,  as  evidenced  in  Lombardy.  He  was  no  enemy 
to  the  Germans  ;  he  had  made  warm  friends  in  Vienna :  he  speaks  with 
affectionate  raillery  of  the  apparent  ferocity  and  genuine  domesticity  of 
German  character.  He  believed  nevertheless  that  the  Germans  were 
ruining  Italy,  and  prophetically  exclaimed  that  the  only  recourse  was  to 
bring  the  Spaniards  back.  Persons  in  these  notes  of  travel  are  no  less 
interesting  than  places.  Italy  was  then  the  sanctuary  to  the  horns  of  whose 
altar  clung  the  persecuted  and  the  misunderstood  of  all  nations.  English- 
men, writes  Montesquieu,  would  come  to  Rome  to  see  three  things  only — 
St.  Peter's,  the  pope,  and  the  Pretender.  Of  the  dignified,  kindly, 
melancholy  exile  he  too  has  left  his  impressions.  With  Law  and  Alberoni 
his  relations  were  more  intimate.  Law  struck  him  as  being  captious  and 
argumentative,  but  pecuniarily  disinterested.  Alberoni 's  temper  had  been 
soured,  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  an  interview.  Once  admitted,  however, 
the  Frenchman  elicited  curious  confidences ;  the  summary  at  first  hand  of 
the  cardinal's  plans  and  their  collapse  is,  perhaps,  as  reliable  as  any 
which  we  possess.  The  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession  and  the  quadruple 
alliance  were  still  fresh  in  men's  memories,  and  the  traveller  retails 
many  interesting  anecdotes.  But  of  all  his  informants  and  companions 
the  most  sympathetic  was  Bonne val.  Not  only  could  this  rover  tell  him 
of  French,  Turks,  and  Germans  and  their  modes  of  fighting,  but  his 
schemes  for  artesian  wells,  for  rifled  cannon,  for  hoppers  to  scour  the 
choked  canals  of  Venice,  revived  all  Montesquieu's  early  love  for 
mechanical  science.  Travel  has  formed  few  stranger  friendships  than 
that  of  these  two  Frenchmen,  the  philosopher  whose  solidity  of  thought 
found  its  fullest  appreciation  across  the  Channel,  the  adventurer  whose 
instability  of  character  must  seek  religion  and  fortune  on  the  Bosphorus. 

E.  Armstrong. 

Le  Marechal  de  Segur.      Par  le  Comte  de  Segur. 
(Paris  :    Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.     1895.) 

The  comte  de  Segur  has  in  this  volume  sketched  the  career  of  his  ancestor, 
the  war  minister  to  Louis  XVI.  He  disclaims  the  intention  of  entering 
into  historical  details  (p.  35),  and  even  of  telling  the  story  of  all  the 
campaigns  in  which  his  hero  was  engaged  (p.  173).  We  must,  therefore, 
not  insist  too  much  on  the  traditional  error  in  speaking  of  the  possessions 
of  *  the  empire  '  (p.  36)  or  of  the  exploded  Franco-Bavarian  treaty  of 
Nymphenburg  (p.  37).  Where  he  attempts  a  summary  of  negotiations,  as 
in  the  Dutch  affairs  of  1787,  he  tells  the  story  well,  though  without  a  full 
insight  into  the  relations  of  the  Powers.  But  it  is  a  satisfactory  bio- 
graphy, based  on  the  memoirs  of  the  marquis,  and  affords  many  interesting 
illustrations  of  life  and  manners.  Beginning  with  stories  from  the  lives  of 
previous  generations  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  Regency,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  of  the  education  of  Philippe  Henri  at  Strasbourg,  in  order  that 
he  might  learn  German  as  well  as  military  science.  We  read  of  the  aversion 
of  the  French  soldiery  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  to  being 
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regarded  as  Bavarian  troops,  and  the  means  adopted  to  avoid  the  difficulty ; 
of  the  marriage  of  the  marquis,  and  the  estates  in  St.  Domingo,  which  he 
thus  inherited  and  which  were  ruined  by  the  Revolution  ;  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  Corsica  and  the  inextricable  state  of  confusion  in  the  island  which 
had  resulted  from  the  conflict  of  Genoa  with  the  inhabitants.  We  have 
pictures  of  court  life  at  the  camp  at  Compiegne  and  of  the  marquise's 
relations  with  Voltaire  ;  and  the  story  is  told  at  length  of  the  marquis's 
ministry.  He  was  appointed  in  consequence  of  a  court  intrigue,  and  his 
position  as  an  honest  administrator  was  rendered,  accordingly,  the  more 
difficult,  but  he  bore  himself  with  independence,  specially  in  the  conflict 
with  the  finance  committee  in  1783,  and  in  the  crisis  of  1781,  with 
reference  to  the  military  ordinance  of  that  year.  Indeed,  it  almost  appears 
that  the  book  has  been  written  with  the  express  object  of  clearing  up  and 
justifying  Segur's  action  in  this  matter.  In  1787  he  resigned  his  office 
with  his  colleague  Castries,  because  of  the  inaction  of  the  government  in 
the  Dutch  affair.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  sad  story  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  during  the  revolutionary  period,  till  the  advent 
of  Napoleon  to  power  cast  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  marquis's  last  years. 
Here  again  we  have  interesting  illustrations  of  opinion — e.g.  Catherine  of 
Russia's  description  of  herself  to  Count  Louis  Philippe  as  an  aristocrate, 
c'est  mon  metier  (p.  351) ;  and  the  Vicomte  Joseph  Alexandre's  opinion 
that  Fjranoe  was  suffering  for  want  of  a  man  of  genius  (p.  338). 

A,  JpHNgoN  Eyans, 

Frangois  Siverin  Marceau.  By  Captain  T.  G.  Johnson. 
(London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons.  1896.) 
Maeceau's  high  character  and  his  personal  virtues  claim  our  admiration. 
Whether  he  was  also  a  great  general  remains  a  secret.  In  his  brief 
military  career  he  held  only  one  independent  command,  towards  the  end 
of  1793,  when  for  little  more  than  a  month  he  was  the  ad  interim  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  west.  In  those  few  weeks  he  brought  the 
Vendean  war  north  of  the  Loire  to  a  close  by  winning  the  crowning 
victories  of  Le  Mans  and  Savenay.  But  the  Vendean  army,  which  crossed 
the  Loire  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Cholet,  was  not  to  be  compared, 
either  in  its  commanders  or  its  material,  with  that  which  had  successfully 
held  its  own  during  the  earher  part  of  the  year  in  its  native  home  in  the 
Socage.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  decide  how  far  Marceau's  strategy  in  that 
campaign  was  his  own,  or  inspired  by  Kleber,  to  whose  magnanimity,  in 
the  first  place,  he  owed  his  independent  command.  Simply  as  a  soldier 
he  stands  high ;  from  the  first  he  came  under  the  favourable  notice  of  his 
commanders,  of  Dillon  in  the  Argonne  campaign  in  1792,  and  of  Biron, 
commanding  the  army  of  La  Rochelle  at  the  beginning  of  1793.  The  fate 
of  both  these  commanders,  who  perished  by  the  guillotine,  combined  with 
his  own  personal  experiences  to  teach  the  lesson  that  the  most  dangerous; 
foes  whom  a  repubhcan  general  had  to  face  were  '  they  of  his  own  house-, 
hold,'  the  deputies  on  mission  and  representatives  of  the  Terror.  That, 
military  success  was  no  safeguard  the  doom  which  befell  Custines  and 
Houchard  proved.  Fortunat^ty  Marceau  had  the  influence  of  the  powerful 
deputy  Sergent  to  protect  him. ;  and,  by  a,  lucky  accident,  he  converted  a 
dangerous  foe  in  tk^  ^e^u^ty  Bouchott^  into  a^  useful  ally.    In  the  year 
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•  following  the  temporary  close  of  the  Vendean  war  Marceau  was  attached 
to  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and,  under  Jourdan's  command, 
took  part  in  the  great  campaign  which  was  the  noblest  triumph  of  Carnot's 
genius.    In  the  battle  of  Fleurus  almost  the  whole  of  his  command  took 
to  their  heels,  but  by  a  most  obstinate  resistance  with  the  remnant  he 
prevented  the  right  wing  being  turned,  and  so  averted  disaster  from  the 
whole  army.    In  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  however,  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  chief  honours  of  the  battle  of  the  Roer,  where  the  Austrian  left  was 
turned  and  the  whole  line  of  defence  driven  back  beyond  the  Rhine.    This 
success  he  followed  up  by  forcing  the  capitulation  of  Coblentz,  a  perilous 
feat  boldly  executed.     In  the  campaign  of  1795  ill-luck  attended  him. 
Not  only  did  he  take  no  part  in  Jourdan's  march  on  the  Neckar,  but 
the  bridge  at  Neuwied,  which  he  had  been  left  to  guard,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  just  as  Kleber's  retreating  column  appeared  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine.     This  accident,  which  only  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Austrian 
pursuit  prevented  from  becoming  a  disaster,  was  caused  by  the  precipitate 
haste  with  which  Marceau's  orders  were  carried  out  by  a  subordinate.    In 
the  campaign  of  the  following  year  he  had  to  suffer  from  a  similar  in- 
discretion on  the  part  of  another  subordinate.     Whilst  Jourdan  marched 
upon   the  Danube    he  had  been  left  to  maintain   the  communications 
between  the  Lahn  and  the  Main.    When,  as  the  result  of  Carnot's  vicious 
plan  of  campaign,  Jourdan  was  defeated  by  the  archduke  Charles,  and 
forced  to  retreat  in  hot  haste,  Marceau  took  up  a  position  guarding  the 
lower  Lahn  from  Nassau  to  Limburg.     The  unnecessary  retreat  of  Castel- 
verd  from  Nassau  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  Limburg,  which  he 
had  successfully  held  the  whole  day  against  the  attacks  of  a  very  superior 
force.     When  the  Lahn  was  thus  forced  Marceau  covered  the  retreat,  and 
gave  time  for  Jourdan  to  get  his  army  safely  through  Altenkirchen  to  the 
Sieg.     He  himself  only  reached  Altenkirchen  to  die  of  a  wound  received 
from  a  Tyrolese  sharpshooter. 

It  was  during  this  retreat  that  Marceau's  military  genius  specially 
displayed  itself.  His  three  great  qualities,  impetuosity  in  attack,  skill  in 
occupying,  and  tenacity  in  maintaining  a  position,  were  then  conspicuously 
shown.  So  stubbornly  did  he  hold  his  own  that  the  archduke  was  only 
able  to  advance  fifteen  miles  in  two  and  a  half  summer  days.  On  a  smaller 
scale,  in  the  previous  year,  he  displayed  the  same  qualities,  admirably 
combined  in  a  campaign  in  the  Hundsriick,  which  had  for  its  ultimate 
object  the  protection  of  the  line  of  the  Moselle.  Throughout  his  short 
miUtary  career  he  exposed  himself  to  danger  with  a  recklessness  which 
belongs  to  the  soldier  rather  than  the  general.  Always  leading  his  charges 
in  person,  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  By  teaching  the  republican 
armies  how  to  fight  and  conquer  he,  with  Kleber  and  Hoche,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  long  list  of  Napoleon's  victories.  Of  the  Napoleonic 
marshals  he  most  nearly  resembles  Ney  in  dashing  courage  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  covered  a  retreat,  while  as  a  man  he  was  infinitely  superior 
to  him.  Perhaps,  though  stricken  down  at  the  age  of  twenty- seven,  on 
the  threshold  of  a  glorious  career,  he  was  fortunate  in  his  early  death. 
Under  the  Napoleonic  r6gi7nc  he  would  have  been  more  hkely  to  share  the 
exile  of  Moreau  than  to  win  the  marshal's  bdtoji  with  Jourdan.  Captain 
Johnson's  work  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  one  who  deserved  well  of  his 
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fellow-soldiers.  It  also  presents  a  lucid  account  of  the  Vendean  war 
in  1793,  and  of  the  great  campaigns  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse 
under  the  leadership  of  Jourdan.  There  is  a  slip  on  p.  194.  The  date  of 
the  campaign  of  Jemmapes  was  1792.  W.  B.  Wood. 


The  Journal  of  a  Spy  in  Paris  during  the  Beign  of  Terror,  January- 
July  1794.  By  Raoul  Hesdin.  (London:  Murray.  1895.) 
*  The  following  fragment,'  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  *  appears  to  be  part 
of  the  journal  of  an  English  spy  in  Paris,  kept  during  the  terrible 
months  of  January  to  July  1794.'  Repeated  perusals  of  the  book  and 
frequent  testing  of  its  statements  have  constrained  us  to  adopt  a  diiferent 
conclusion.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  not  the  journal 
of  a  spy  in  Paris  kept  in  the  year  1794,  and  we  more  than  suspect  the 
editor  and  the  diarist  to  be  one  and  the  same  person,  who,  armed  with 
that  edged  tool  a  little  learning,  and  undeterred  by  the  exposure  of 
Psalmanazar,  Ireland,  Chatterton,  and  Payne  Collier,  has  once  more 
ventured  on  the  experiment  of  seeing  how  far  the  literary  forger  can 
exploit  the  uncritical  credulity  of  readers  and  reviewers,  and  palm  off  as 
the  journal  of  a  spy  in  Paris  in  1794  a  jeu  d' esprit  elaborated  last  year 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 

There  are  two  methods  of  testing  a  document  of  this  description,  by 
circumstantial  and  by  internal  evidence  ;  the  former  alone  would  justify 
a  critic  in  entertaining  the  gravest  suspicions  of  the  bona  fides  of  this 
journal.  The  editor  of  a  genuine  historical  manuscript  is  not  usually 
anxious  to  conceal  his  identity,  nor  does  he,  as  a  rule,  present  his  text  to 
the  public  without  one  word  of  explanation  how  he  came  by  it.  Raoul 
Hesdin,  we  are  informed,  is  a  pseudonym  ;  its  bearer  was  an  Englishman. 
He  had  been  familiar  with  the  Paris  of  the  old  regime,  and  by  some 
mysterious  means  returns  in  December  1793  to  his  former  haunts  in  the 
double  capacity  of  spy  in  Pitt's  pay  and  engraver  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  For  a  spy  his  behaviour  is  certainly  remarkable  ;  he 
rarely  goes  to  the  convention  or  the  Jacobin  club,  and,  as  the  editor 
admits,  '  his  information  is  neither  very  new  nor  very  important.'  Pitt 
liked  good  value  for  his  money,  but  if  he  lavished  much  on  Hesdin 
assuredly  he  did  not  get  it.  The  English  government  had,  of  course,  spies 
in  Paris  in  its  pay ;  one  of  them  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  secretary 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  his  valuable  reports,  preserved  at 
Dropmore  among  the  Grenville  papers,  have  recently  been  published  by 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  con- 
tain no  hint  of  a  possible  Hesdin,  and  the  whole  story  is  in  the  last  degree 
improbable.  Of  the  spy's  identity  the  editor  himself  in  his  preface 
assumes  complete  ignorance,  though  in  a  letter  published  in  i\iQ  Athenceum 
(IG  May)  he  professes  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  secret,  and  asks 
'  whether  any  one  would  care  to  have  their  {sic)  direct  ancestor  branded  as 
a  spy.'  Which  of  the  two  versions  is  correct  we  leave  him  to  decide, 
but  their  mutual  destructiveness  robs  the  anonymous  editor's  word  of  any 
little  authority  it  might  otherwise  possess.  The  total  absence  of  detail  as 
to  the  history  of  the  manuscript  and  the  similarity  between  the  style  of 
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the  editor's  preface,  notes,  and  letters  to  the  Athenceum,  and  that  of  the 
journal,  which  indeed  differs  toto  caelo  from  anything  we  have  read  in 
French  or  English  of  the  last  century,  are  indications  of  the  *  diarist's  ' 
identity,  which  the  *  editor's '  subtle  shifts  do  httle  to  obscure. 

So  much  for  the  circumstantial  evidence  ;  but  the  internal  evidence  is 
conclusive.  The  journal  does  not  profess  to  be  a  mere  volume  of  recollec- 
tions ;  it  pretends  to  be  written  from  day  to  day  ;  occasionally  there  is  a 
gap  of  two  or  three  days,  but  generally  it  runs  on  with  an  entry  for  each 
day.  If,  then,  it  can  be  shown,  even  in  a  single  instance,  that  the  diarist 
refers  under  any  date  to  an  event  that  had  not  then  taken  place,  it  is 
proof  positive  that  the  book  is  not  what  the  *  editor  '  seeks  to  represent  it. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  find  not  only  in  one  but  in  many 
instances.     Thus  on  p.  136  we  read,  under  date  27  May — 

Here  too  is  a  piece  of  news — a  man  acquitted  by  the  tribunal  who  had 
spoken  slightingly  of  Robespierre.  I  have  not  read  the  incriminating  words, 
and  I  was  not  at  the  trial,  but  the  man  is  the  redacteur  of  one  of  the  leading 
news  sheets,  Bosselin  by  name.  It  is  said  that  liis  majesty  is  very  much 
frightened  at  this  accident,  as  the  man  passes  generally  for  one  of  Danton's 
former  followers. 

In  a  foot  note  the  *  editor  '  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  identify 
*  Rosselin,'  but  the  identity  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  any  one  not  interested 
in  concealing  it.  Rosselin  can  be  none  other  than  Alexandre  Charles 
Omer  Rousselin  de  Corbeau,  comte  de  Saint-Albin,  the  well-known 
publicist  and  original  editor  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  Barras,'  who  during  the 
Revolution  passed  as  Eousselin.  We  have  been  able  to  discover  no  other 
person  acquitted  by  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  whose  name  bears  the 
least  resemblance  to  '  Rosselin  ; '  and  every  single  particular  mentioned 
by  Hesdin  applies  to  Rousselin  de  Saint-Albin.  Formerly  a  Dantonist,  he 
succeeded  Garat  as  editor  of  the  Feuille  du  Salut  Public,  which  changed 
its  name  to  Feuille  de  la  Bepuhlique  on  3  April  1794,  in  obedience  to  a 
decree  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  objected  to  the  former 
title  as  conflicting  with  its  own.  Subsequently  he  was  expelled  from 
the  Jacobin  club,  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  and  ac- 
quitted, aiL  grand  etowiemeiit  de  tons.  It  was,  indeed,  a  presage  of  9 
Thermidor.  The  point  is  this :  Rousselin  was  brought  before  the 
Revolutionary  tribunal  on  27  Messidor  (15  July)  and  acquitted  2  Thermidor 
(20  July),  nearly  two  months  after  the  date  given  by  Hesdin.^ 

Again,  on  p.  97,  under  date  11  April,  we  read — 

The  cup  of  these  bloody  rascals  runs  over  1  Madame  Desmoulins  will  bo 
avenged.  A  gentler,  simpler  creature  never  breathed.  Every  fresh  female 
execution,  I  notice,  if  it  is  not  that  of  a  cy-devant,  rouses  more  and  more  hate 
against  Robespierre.  The  peculiar  horror  of  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  widow,  whose  only  crime  was  to  seek  to  speak  to  her  husband  in 
prison,  can  be  due  only  to  him.  Hebert's  widow,  a  prostituted  nun,  suffered 
with  her,  and  the  great  lord  mayor  Chomette. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  trial  of  Lucile  Desmoulins,  Madame  Hcbert,  and 

'  Moniteur,  xiv.  1258  (7  Thermidor) ;  Wallon,  Hist,  du  Trib.  lii'v.  v.  G4-5  ;  M. 
Tourneux,  Bibliogr.  de  VHist.  de  Paris,  ii.  C5J  ;  Memoirs  of  Barras,  ed.  Duruy  (Eng. 
transl.),  i.  xxvi ;  biographical  notice  prefixed  to  Rousselin's  Doc.  rel.  a  la  B^v.  Fraiig. 
p.  3 ;  Michelet,  ed.  1879,  ix.  345  ;  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin.,  s.y. '  Saint-Albin.' 

Q  Q  2 
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Chaumette  did  not  begin  till  11  April.  It  lasted  through  the  12th  and 
18th ;  on  the  latter  day  they  were  condemned,  and  executed  at  six  o'clock 
the  same  evening,^  two  days  after  Hesdin  had  recorded  the  event. 
Similarly  impossible  is  the  entry  on  p.  81,  under  date  31  March,  '  I  have 
now,  since  the  return  of  my  Nantese  friend,  become  much  more  interested 
in  political  matters.'  '  My  Nantese  friend '  is  Fouche,  but  Fouche  did  not 
return  to  Paris  till  8  April.^  On  p.  74  we  find,  under  date  17  March,  *  A 
week  of  intense  agitation,  owing  to  Hebert's  trial,'  and  on  p.  76,  under 
date  21  March,  in  reference  to  the  same  trial,  *  It  is  over,  and  the  worst 
fears  of  insurrection  over  with  it.'  Hebert's  trial  did  not  begin  till 
21  March'or  end  till  the  24th.'*  On  p.  95,  under  date  7  April,  it  is  stated, 
*  My  newspaper  is  the  Montague,  which  used  to  be  edited  by  that  rogue 
Lavaux.  It  is  now  by  Valcour  and  Rousseau.'  Thomas  Rousseau  did 
not  begin  editing  the  Journal  de  la  Montagne  until  4  June  (16  Prairial).^ 
On  p.  117,  under  date  24  May,  we  read,  *  Mr.  Jay  is  sent  to  England,  I 
hope  to  arrange ;  here  one  believes  to  declare  war,'  John  Jay  did  not 
leave  America  till  6  May  or  reach  England  till  8  June  ;  the  news  of  his 
departure  could  not  have  been  known  in  Paris  by  24  May.^ 

Still  more  damning  are   the  details  recorded  on  p.  94,  under  date 
7  April. 

M.  Chenier,  who  is  the  one  passable  dramatist  left,  has  had  a  tragedy  called 
'  Timoleon '  mutilated,  and,  after  three  representations,  hissed  off  the  boards  by 

the  agents  of  the  Faction. 

The  real  facts  are  these  :  *  Timoleon '  was  advertised  as  about  to  appear  in 
the  Moniteur  from  5  April  to  8  May  (16  GerminaI-11  Floreal).  On  9  May 
there  was  a  grand  rehearsal,  at  which  was  present  JuUien  de  la  Drome,  an 
ardent  Robespierrist.  He  put  his  veto  on  the  piece,  as  aiming  against 
Robespierre,  and  Chenier,  in  fear  of  his  life,  burnt  his  tragedy  in  presence 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Security.  He  must,  however,  have  preserved 
at  least  one  copy,  for  on  10  Oct.  (24  Fructidor)  the  play  was  performed 
poitr  la  iwemiere  fois? 

Other  facts  equally  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  this  journal  have  been 
adduced  by  a  reviewer  in  the  Athenceuin  (25  March,  4  April,  16  May). 
For  instance,  on  pp.  146-8,  under  date  5  June,  we  have  an  account  of 
Guffroy's  attack  on  Lebon  in  the  convention,  and  Couthon's  reply  on  the 
following  day  at  the  Jacobin  club,  events  which  did  not  occur  till  23  and 
24  June.^  In  a  letter  to  the  Athenceum  (16  May)  the  editor  explained 
that  the  whole  of  this  entry  was  under  24  June  in  his  first  transcript, 
*  but  the  second  transcript  was  made  in  slips,  and  this  slip  got  misplaced 
and  misdated.'  We  pass  over  the  singularity  of  transcribing  a  diary  in 
slips — a  method  natural  enough  if  one  were  collecting  details  from  various 

2  Moniteur,  xiv.  824,  830  (25  Germinal)  ;  Wallon,  Hist,  du  Trib.  Rdv.  iii.  200  et 
scq.,  472. 

3  Life  of  FoiicM,  by  A.  Lepitre ;  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen. 

*  Wallon,  Hist,  du  Trib.  B6v.  iii.  45-68,  463. 

*  See  editorial  statement  in  the  Journal  de  la  Montagne,  16  Prairial ;  Tourneux, 
ii.  657. 

«  William  Jay's  Life  of  John  Jaij,  i.  314 ;  Winsor's  Hist,  of  America,  vii.  466-7. 
'  Etienne  et  Martainville,  Hist,  du  Theatre  pendant  la  B4v.  iii.  151, 159 ;  Moniteur 
passim ;  Michelet,  ix.  164-5.  »  Moniteur,  xiv.  1187. 
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works  and  arranging  them  to  look  like  a  diary.  But  we  should  like  to 
know  when  the  editor  made  his  notes  ;  for  in  a  note  to  this  entry,  which 
belongs  to  24  June  and  at  the  last  moment  got  misplaced  under  the  5th, 
we  find  the  words  '  vide  infra,  16th  ;  '  and  under  the  16th  he  refers  to  the 
entry  of  the  5th.  Similarly  on  p.  140,  under  date  3  June,  Hesdin  says 
categorically,  '  I  went  to-day,  like  a  good  patriot,  to  see  King  Maximilian 
installed  for  his  fortnight's  presidency  of  the  national  convention ; '  he 
also,  under  the  same  date,  gives  an  account  of  Eobespierre's  oratory, 
styling  him  *  the  president.*  Yet  Robespierre  was  not  elected  president 
till  the  evening  session  of  4  June,  and  did  not  enter  on  the  office  until  the 
5th.^  Once  more,  on  pp.  169  and  170,  under  date  17  June,  it  is  stated 
'  The  streets  are  ringing  with  the  story  of  a  daring  attempt  by  a  poor  girl 
from  the  city  to  assassinate  Robespierre  and  Duplay.'  This  can  be  none 
other  than  Cecile  Renault ;  but  her  attempt  was  made  on  23  May,  and 
she  was  executed  on  17  June.  There  are  a  number  of  other  blunders 
which  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  living  in  Paris  and  writing  from  day 
to  day  should  make.  Hesdin  misdates  Tom  Paine's  arrest  by  six  months. 
On  1  April  he  thought  Camille  Desmoulins  *  an  affid6  of  Robespierre,* 
though  Camille  had  been  waging  war  on  Robespierre  in  the  Vieiix 
Cordelier  for  three  months.  On  p.  IGl,  under  date  12  June,  he  refers  to 
*  a  young  man  called  Tallien,'  though  Tallien  was  already  one  of  the 
most  notorious  Revolutionists,  and  had  been  president  of  the  convention 
during  the  momentous  debates  that  preceded  the  arrest  of  the  Hebertists. 
It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  the  motives  which  induced  the  anony- 
mous editor  to  perpetrate  this  fraud.  The  concluding  passage  of  the 
preface  might  suggest  that  it  is  a  political  pamphlet  designed  either  as  an 
antidote  to  socialistic  tendencies  or  as  a  demonstration  of  the  startling 
paradox  that  famine  is  an  undesirable,  not  to  say  a  dangerous,  thing. 
But  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  as  questionable  as  the  taste  of  dragging 
in  the  late  Mr.  Freeman  in  a  foot  note  to  p.  80,  in  order  to  cast  a  slur  on 
his  memory  and  father  on  him  words  that  he  never  uttered.  In  conclusion 
we  must  express  regret  that  a  book  like  this,  pretending  to  be  what  it  is 
not,  should  appear  under  the  auspices  of  a  firm  that  has  long  enjoyed  so 
high  a  reputation  as  that  of  Murray.  A.  F.  Pollard. 

Memoires  du  Due  de  Persigny.  Publics  avec  des  Documents  Inedits, 
un  Avant-propos  et  un  Epilogue.  Par  M.  H.  de  Laire,  Vicomte 
d'Espagny.  (Paris :  Librairie  Plon.  1896.) 
This  book  will  not  be  read  without  some  disappointment.  The  due  de 
Persigny  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  intimate  friends  of  Napoleon 
III ;  he  was  the  most  active  apostle  of  the  Napoleonic  tradition  ;  he  was 
a  partner  in  the  early  adventures  of  the  young  prince :  he  was  his 
companion  in  England  ;  he  organised  the  attempt  at  Strassburg ;  he  was 
one  of  the  small  party  who  landed  at  Boulogne  ;  as  soon  as  he  was 
released  from  prison  in  1848  he  prepared  the  way  for  Napoleon's  election 
as  president ;  he  helped  to  arrange  the  coup  d'etat.  Of  all  this  adven- 
turous period  the  book  tells  us  hardly  anything  but  a  few  anecdotes  about 
Napoleon  in  England,  and  some  account  of  the  intrigues  of  the  parties 
of  1848.     This  is  explained  by  the  origin  of  the  memoirs.     They  are  not 

*  Moniteur,  xiv.  1054. 
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an  autobiography ;  they  are  not  extracts  from  contemporary  journals. 
The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  short  essays,  all  of  which  were  written 
within  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  from  the  autumn  of  1866  to  the 
spring  of  1868  ;  the  author  had  then  fallen  into  disfavour  and  was  living 
in  retirement.  In  an  uncongenial  period  of  leisure  he  tried  to  find 
occupation  by  writing  these  memoirs  ;  he  proposed  by  doing  so  to  remind 
or  inform  the  world  of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  the  emperor, 
and  to  suggest  the  equally  great  services  he  would  have  continued  to 
render  had  his  advice  been  taken  instead  of  that  of  other  counsellors. 
The  memoirs  were  written  for  publication  ;  his  last  words  were,  *  Publish 
my  memoirs.'  But  when  he  wrote  them  he  could  not  anticipate  that  in 
two  years  the  emperor  would  again  be  an  exile  ;  his  own  death  in  1872 
followed  too  quickly  to  allow  him  to  write  with  the  greater  freedom  which 
would  then  have  been  possible.  The  picture  the  author  gives  of  himself 
is  interesting ;  an  enthusiast  for  the  Napoleonic  faith,  quick  and  often 
reckless  in  speech  and  action,  he  was  always  trying,  often  in  vain,  to  urge 
the  '  nephew  of  the  emperor,'  as  he  calls  him,  to  that  resolute  action  to 
which  his  nature  was  so  averse.  The  account  he  gives  of  the  events 
which  preceded  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  illustrates  this  very 
clearly. 

After  the  coup  d'etat  Persigny  waited  in  vain  for  the  next  and  final 
step  ;  to  his  dismay  months  passed  and  the  prince  remained  only  presi- 
dent. At  last,  in  September  1852,  when  he  was  about  to  make  his  great 
progress  to  the  south  of  France,  Persigny,  who  was  then  minister  of  the 
interior,  unable  to  restrain  his  impatience  at  this  incomprehensible 
inaction,  brought  the  matter  before  the  council.  What,  he  asked,  was  to  be 
done  if  cries  were  raised  of  '  Vive  I'empereur  !  '  ?  The  other  ministers,  so 
he  says,  were  horrified  at  the  suggestion  ;  he  was  assailed  with  bitter 
invectives  and  solemnly  reproved  by  the  president.  Persigny,  determined 
to  play  Mark  Anthony  to  the  other's  Caesar,  maintained  his  opinion  that 
the  empire  must  be  proclaimed  and  that  this  was  the  occasion.  At  last, 
after  long  and  painful  hesitation,  five  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
journey,  after  a  sleepless  night,  he  got  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
telegraphed  to  the  prefects  of  departments  to  come  at  once  to  Paris.  "When 
they  arrived  he  gave  them  orders  to  return  immediately,  with  secret  instruc- 
tions which  they  were  to  show  to  no  one.  The  prefect  of  the  Loiret  was 
not  summoned,  for  he  was  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  ministry,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  trusted.  The  orders  given  were  that  they  were  to 
get  flags  on  which  were  written  on  the  one  side  '  Vive  I'empereur  ! '  and  on 
the  other  '  Vive  Napoleon  III ! '  The  municipalities  were  to  defile  before 
the  president  on  his  arrival  and  cry, '  Vive  I'empereur ! '  The  same  words 
were  to  be  written  on  the  triumphal  arches.  The  origin  of  the  title 
Napoleon  III  has  often  been  discussed ;  let  us  hear  what  Persigny,  the 
real  author  of  it,  says. 

Ne  nous  trompons  pas ;  le  due  de  Keichstadt,  Napoleon  II,  n'a  pas  regne, 
niais  le  peuple  I'a  connu  sousce  nom  pendant  longtemps,  et  il  a  ete  proclame  par 
son  pere.  Eendons  cet  hommage  a  sa  memoire,  et  que  le  neveu  de  I'empereur 
soit  done  Napoleon  III,  le  titre  vieillera  la  dynastie.  Apres  Napoleon  III  la  lo- 
gique  des  choses  portera  phis  aisement  au  trone  Napoleon  IV,  Napoleon  V,  et  la 
dynastie  sera  fondee. 
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Neither  the  prince  nor  any  of  the  other  ministers  knew  what  he  had 
done.  The  orders  were  executed  ;  the  plan  succeeded.  At  each  town  the 
president  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cries.  Even  then  he  hesitated  ; 
he  publicly  declared  that  he  was  content  with  his  present  position ;  he 
proposed  officially  to  refuse  the  title.  Was  this  policy  or  was  it  want  of 
resolution  ?  Persigny  believed  it  was  the  latter ;  it  was  only  his  earnest 
representations  which  encouraged  his  master  to  do  what  had  now  become 
unavoidable. 

There  are  other  passages  in  the  book  which  illustrate  in  a  similar 
way  the  relations  between  the  two  men ;  it  is,  however,  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  loyal  as  Persigny  was,  a  man  who  could  act  in  this  way  would 
become  impossible  after  the  government  of  the  empire  had  been  regulated. 
Qualities  which  were  invaluable  during  the  days  of  conspiracy  were  most 
inconvenient  in  a  minister.  The  editor  quotes  two  letters  from  Napoleon 
to  the  duke  at  the  time  that  he  was  ambassador  in  England,  in  which 
he  points  out  to  him  that  he  must  be  careful  not  to  exceed  his  instructions 
and  compromise  his  government  by  proposing  a  policy  which  has  not 
been  authorised.  As  to  his  residence  in  England,  he  tells  us  nothing, 
but  he  takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  having  brought  about  the  alliance 
between  the  two  countries  by  making  the  discovery,  after  a  conversation 
with  Lord  Malmesbury,  that  the  real  decision  in  political  matters  was 
given  not  by  the  queen  or  the  ministers,  but  by  the  city  of  London 
and  the  middle  class — a  discovery  which  he  announced  with  a  certain 
solemnity  to  the  council  at  Paris. 

Both  he  and  the  editor  hint  not  obscurely  that  his  fall  from  power 
was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  empress  ;  it  is  clear,  however, 
that  he  gave  his  enemies  many  opportunities  of  attacking  him.  *  What  a 
pity  you  are  so  quick-tempered ! ,'  said  the  emperor  in  one  of  their  last 
meetings.  *  The  real  misfortune  is  that  you  are  not  more  quick-tempered 
yourself,'  was  the  answer.  One  of  the  papers  printed  here  is  a  curious 
memoir  which  Avas  written  during  18G7  for  the  emperor,  to  warn  him  of 
the  evils  which  arose  from  the  presence  of  the  empress  at  the  council  of 
state.  It  required,  indeed,  no  small  courage,  and  let  us  add  loyalty,  to 
approach  the  sovereign  on  so  delicate  a  matter.  Unfortunately  the 
emperor  was  ill  when  the  letter  arrived,  and  it  was  opened  by  the  empress 
herself.  She  answered  with  much  dignity  that  she  would  at  once  cease 
attending.  The  emperor  forbad  this,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  her  attendance 
from  that  time  became  less  regular— how  much  better  would  it  have  been 
for  France  had  it  ceased  altogether  !  Persigny  was  never  forgiven  :  his 
requests  for  an  interview  with  Napoleon  were  refused ;  his  last  offers  of 
service  were  left  unanswered,  and  when  he  was  on  his  deathbed  the 
emperor  wrote  a  letter  so  cold  that  his  friends  were  glad  it  arrived  too  late. 
The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  criticisms  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  empire  in  18GG.  One  of  the  last  meetings  of  the 
council  which  the  duke  attended  was  in  the  spring  of  that  year ;  his  pro- 
posal was  that  France  should  make  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  help  that  state 
to  establish  itself  in  North  Germany,  and  find  a  place  for  the  dispossessed 
princes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  not,  he  maintained, 
necessary  or  desirable  for  France  to  carry  out  any  actual  annexations ;  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  manage  this  district  by  princes  as  by  prefects. 
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The  most  remarkable  mdictment  of  the  French  policy  in  this  year  is 
that  which  Bismarck,  with  characteristic  frankness,  made  to  the  author 
during  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1867. 

The  great  mistake  you  made  [he  said]  was  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Austria. 
Had  I  been  in  your  place  I  should  at  least  have  wished  to  leave  deep  germs  of 
division  between  the  two  great  German  powers.  You  did  just  the  reverse. 
The  king  wished  to  keep  Austrian  Silesia ;  it  would  have  been  an  eternal  source  of 
enmity  between  the  two  crowns.  You  opposed  this,  and  the  result  is  that,  as  no 
cause  of  anger  exists  between  the  two  powers,  on  the  first  occasion  we  can 
unite  together,  as  in  the  past. 

The  book  altogether  adds  considerably  to  our  knowledge  ol  the  empire  ; 
written  as  it  was  before  the  catastrophe  came,  it  shows  the  want  of  reso- 
lution, the  inconsistency,  the  weakness  of  the  government,  which 
inevitably  brought  about  the  fall.  It  is  written  with  considerable  literary 
power.  It  would  be  interesting  if  the  editor  would  publish  a  fuller  account 
of  those  negotiations  between  Persigny  and  the  Germans  in  the  autumn 
of  1870  to  which  he  obscurely  refers,  and  of  which  he  says  that  had 
the  consent  of  the  empress  been  obtained  France  would  have  been  spared 
the  loss  of  two  provinces,  as  the  Germans  would  have  contented  them- 
selves with  Strassburg,  and  four  milliards  of  francs. 

J.  W.  Headlam. 


Historical  Essays.     By  the    late  J.  B.   Lightfoot,  D.D.   &c.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham.     (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895.) 

Bishop  Lightfoot's  Historical  Essays  are  a  fine  specimen  of  what  a 
consummate  scholar  can  do  in  fields  of  work  which  lie  far  from  where  his 
fame  is  won.  There  is  no  parade  of  learning  in  them  ;  perhaps  nothing 
very  novel,  unless  it  be  in  the  essay  on  the  chapel  of  Auckland  Castle  ; 
yet  everywhere  we  feel  a  master's  hand.  Lightfoot  was  of  course  on  his 
own  ground  in  '  Christian  Life  in  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,'  and  his 
work  is  worthy  of  him.  Yet  his  peculiar  charm  comes  out  even  better  in 
his  brilliant  sketch  of  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  precocious  age  which  showed  the  germ  of  all  the  fruitful  growths  of 
later  times.  Round  King  Edward  he  has  drawn  a  splendid  picture  of 
English  civil  wars  and  parliament-making,  of  Wales  and  for  the  moment 
Scotland  also  conquered,  of  Oxford  life  and  Oxford  student-fights,  of 
architecture  unrivalled  since  the  age  of  Pericles,  of  the  scholasticism  of 
Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Occam,  and  of  the  criticism  and  science 
of  Roger  Bacon.  The  middle  ages  culminated  in  that  generation  ;  and 
their  decay  was  thinly  veiled  by  the  hollow  splendour  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  work  that  was  essayed  too  soon  in  King  Edward's  time 
was  hardly  taken  up  again  till  the  Reformation  was  well  in  the  past.  Two 
essays  remain.  One  is  a  sympathetic  account  of  Donne  and  his  preaching  ; 
the  other  deals  with  the  supposed  contrast  of  ancient  and  modern  missions. 
It  seems  that  while  missionary  work  often  makes  rapid  progress  among 
rude  tribes,  like  the  English  in  the  seventh  century  or  the  Kols  in  the 
nineteenth,  its  advance  is  very  slow  when  confronted  by  august  and 
ancient  systems  like  those  of  Rome  or  India.  The  historical  parallel  is 
really  very  close.    In  India  as  well  as  in  the  empire  we  have  the  same  long 
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period  of  what  looks  like  fruitless  toil,  the  same  hindrances  and  scandals  of 
Christian  divisions,  the  same  unsettlement  and  scepticism  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  same  decisive  victory. 

H.  M.  GVVATKIN. 

A  History  of  Newfoundland.  By  D.  W.  Prowse,  Q.C,  Judge  of  the 
Central  District  Court  of  Newfoundland.  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co 
1895.) 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  is  of  Devonshire  origin,  and  he  therefore 
inherits  the  West  Country  traditions  so  closely  interwoven  in  the  story  of 
Newfoundland.  His  position,  and  the  reading  and  research  of  many  years, 
have  well  qualified  him  to  tell  the  story  of  the  island  which  is  his  home, 
and  he  acknowledges  help  from  various  competent  hands.  The  result  of 
his  labours  is  a  handsome  and  most  complete  volume  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  pages  in  all,  with  voluminous  notes  and  appendices,  statistical 
tables,  indices,  and  copious  maps  and  illustrations,  the  whole  being 
prefaced  by  a  note  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  The  book  is  perhaps  a 
chronicle  more  than  a  history.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  information  about 
a  colony,  the  tale  of  whose  fortunes  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be 
to  most  Englishmen.  To  Newfoundlanders  it  contains  nothing  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  interest,  but  to  the  outside  public  it  would  probably 
have  been  more  interesting  if  it  had  been  less  diffuse,  and  especially  if 
its  later  pages  had  been  more  condensed.  The  book,  however,  will  un- 
doubtedly rank  as  a  standard  work,  and  in  writing  it  Judge  Prowse  has 
done  good  service  to  Newfoundland. 

Some  of  his  statements  are  open  to  exception.  For  instance,  on 
p.  83  he  writes  :  '  Nearly  all  the  great  British  possessions  were  gained 
without  the  aid  of  government.  India  was  won  and  held  for  a  long  time 
by  a  trading  company  ;  so  were  America  and  Australia.'  In  what  sense 
Australia  was  won  by  a  trading  company  and  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  seeing  that  the  British  claim  to  the 
continent  was  made  good  by  the  direct  action  of  the  government  in 
sending  out  convicts  to  Botany  Bay.  In  the  case  of  America  the 
statement  is  only  partially  true  ;  and  though  it  may  be  said  that  we  owe 
British  India  to  the  East  India  Company,  that  company  was  by  no  means 
without  government  assistance.  On  p.  33  he  quotes  an  act  of  Henry  VIII 
in  which  Newfoundland  is  specified  under  the  name  of  Newland,  and  on 
the  following  page  he  says  that  the  act  *  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  American  and  English  historical  scholars  ; '  yet  the  same  act 
apparently  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Doyle's  history  of  the  English  in  America, 
which  history  Judge  Prowse  quotes  and  criticises  a  few  pages  earlier. 
The  author  is  unduly  hard  on  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  In  the  note 
to  p.  62  he  writes  of  him,  '  His  character  has  been  well  pourtrayed  by 
Kingsley  as  a  weak-headed  enthusiast,  a  totally  unfit  commander  for  the 
rough  work  of  exploring  and  settlement  of  new  lands.'  He  speaks  of 
him  (p.  66)  as  *  a  pale  reflection  of  his  great  relative  '  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  (p.  73)  'as  a  poor  bankrupt  incapable  man.'  Gilbert's  schemes 
failed,  it  may  be,  but  so  also  did  Raleigh's,  and  if  of  Raleigh  it  can  be 
said  that  'he  sowed  the  seed,  others  reaped  the  fruit'  (p.  75),  the  same 
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words  may  fairly  be  applied  to  the  life  and  work  of  his  gifted  half-brother 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

The  author  enlarges,  with  good  reason,  on  the  important  part  which 
the  fishing  trade  played  in   developing  the  maritime  and  commercial 
greatness  of  the  British  empire,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  prosperity  of 
New  England  *  was  primarily  due  to  her  fishing  and  whaUng '  (p.  90). 
However  this  may  be,  he  seems  to  me  somewhat  to  exaggerate  when  he 
speaks  (p.  89)  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  being  in  fact  '  a 
fishing  adventure  combined  with  a  colonisation  scheme.'     There   can 
surely  be  no  doubt  that  religion  was  the  mainspring  of  the  Puritan 
emigration  to  North  America.    The   object  which  was  nearest  to  the 
heart  of  the  men  and  women  who  went  out  in  the  *  Mayflower '  was  not 
catching   fish,   but  worshipping   God  in  their  own  way.     They  were 
practical  folk,  and  their  religion  was  a  practical  religion.   They  went  where 
they  thought  they  could  get  a  living ;  but  the  prospect  of  good  fishing 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  the  real  reason  why  they  crossed  the 
Atlantic.    In  another  important  point  too  Judge  Prowse  seems  to  me 
hardly  to  have  weighed  his  words.     He   speaks   of    '  the   continuous 
dominion  and  possession  of  the  EngHsh  in  Newfoundland '  (p.  58)  before 
Gilbert's  famous  visit,  and  tells  with  pride  of  '  the  daring  West  Country 
fishermen,  who  alone  and  unaided  maintained  the  English  sovereignty 
in  Newfoundland  and  North  America  against  all  comers  a  century  before 
the  "  Mayflower,"  '  and  *  who   for   a  hundred  and  fifty  years  kept  this 
colony  for  England '   (p.   83).     The  words   *  dominion,'    *  sovereignty,' 
colony '  are  loosely  used,  and  the  result  is  somewhat  misleading.     The 
truth  is  more  nearly  given  in  the  third  page  of  the  introduction,  where  it 
is  stated  that  from  1497  to  IGIO  Newfoundland  was  '  a  kind  of  no  man's 
land  .  .  .  frequented  alike  byEnglish  and  foreign  fishermen,  only  ruled  in 
a  rough  way  by  the  reckless  valour  of  Devonshire  men,  half  pirates,  half 
traders.'     Even  to  talk  of  rule  is  almost  an  over-statement.     The  English 
fishermen  were   *  predominant   partners,'   but  hardly  more,   and    for  a 
title  to  British  sovereignty  we  must  look  to  Gilbert's  proclamation   of 
1583. 

Of  most  British  colonies  which  have  been  long  acquired — indeed,  of 
most  countries  and  peoples — it  may  be  said  that  the  record  of  earlier  times 
is  far  more  attractive  than  latter-day  history.  To  the  British  possessions 
in  the  Western  world  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  years  of  peace,  and 
peace  has  given  them  a  prosaic  record,  though  unfortunately  in  the  case 
of  Newfoundland  there  has  not  been  the  monotony  of  continuous  pro- 
sperity. For  what  is  romantic  and  picturesque  we  turn  to  earlier  times, 
and  for  three  centuries  from  Cabot  onwards  there  is  much  in  the  story  of 
Newfoundland,  as  told  by  Judge  Prowse,  to  attract  an  English  reader. 
But,  taking  the  history  of  the  colony  as  a  whole,  there  are  three  points 
which  may  be  specially  noticed  in  this  review.  In  the  first  place 
Newfoundland  is  one  of  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  which  have 
mainly  depended  on  a  single  industry.  The  staple  industry  of  the 
Newfoundlanders  is,  of  course,  fishing.  It  is  always  a  weakness  to  a 
community  to  have  all  or  most  of  its  eggs  in  one  basket,  as  has  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  sugar-growing  West  Indian  colonies.  Had 
Newfoundland  in  past  times  disclosed  more  varied  resources  in  lieu  of  an 
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unlimited  supply  of  fish,  its  history,  it  may  well  be  believed,  would  have 
been  that  of  a  stronger  and  more  prosperous  people.  *  Newfoundland,* 
this  book  tells  us,  *  is  still  almost  an  unexplored  country  ;  her  geological 
formation  points  to  much  hidden  wealth  '  (p.  537).  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  belief  in  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
colony  may  yet  be  justified,  and  the  products  of  the  land  compete  with 
the  products  of  the  sea. 

In  the  second  place  Newfoundland  is  a  noteworthy  instance  of  a 
country  where  trade  has  in  great  measure  run  counter  to  colonisation. 
The  ordinary  rule  is  that  after  discovery  comes  commerce,  and  commerce 
brings  settlement  in  its  train.  To  a  certain  extent  this  was  true  even  of 
Newfoundland.  Up  to  a  point,  no  doubt,  the  fishing  industry  brought 
colonists  to  the  island,  the  first  settlers  having  been  presumably,  as  Judge 
Prowse  points  out,  fishermen  and  sailors  who  did  not  go  home  for  the 
winter.  Subsequently,  however,  the  interests  of  the  fishing  trade  in  . 
England  were  strongly  antagonistic  to  the  colonisation  of  Newfoundland. 
The  West  Country  merchants,"ihe  shipowners  of  the  Dorset  and  Devonshire 
ports,  wished  to  keep  the  fishery  in  their  own  hands,  and  this  could  only 
be  the  case  as  long  as  it  was  carried  on  from  England  and  not  localised  in 
Newfoundland.  As  late  as  1793,  as  the  Introduction  tells  us,  an  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  explained  to  the  house  of  commons  the  position  of 
Newfoundland  as  follows  :  '  The  island  of  Newfoundland  has  been  con- 
sidered, in  all  former  times,  as  a  great  ship  moored  near  the  Banks 
during  the  fishing  season,  for  the  convenience  of  English  fishermen.' 
The  object  of  the  British  government,  as  influenced  by  the  powerful 
West  Country  interest,  had  been  to  keep  the  fishery  a  British  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  become  a  colonial  fishery.  Hence  the  most  arbitrary 
rules  were  framed,  as  in  1675 — *  that  no  planter  cut  down  any  wood 
or  inhabit  within  six  miles  of  the  shore ; '  *  that  no  master  of  a 
fishing  vessel  transport  any  seamen  or  others  to  Newfoundland  unless 
they  belong  to  the  ship's  company.'  Newfoundland  was  to  be  visited,  but 
not  to  be  peopled  ;  such  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  government  which 
was  sovereign  of  the  island.  In  the  policy  which  was  pursued  towards 
Newfoundland  at  the  instance  of  the  Western  Adventurers  there  is  some 
analogy  to  the  attitude  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  in  the  eighteenth 
century  towards  West  Africa.  The  struggle  to  maintain  a  fishing 
monopoly  in  the  one  case  and  to  keep  up  the  slave  trade  in  the  other 
produced  similar  effects.  West  Africa,  like  Newfoundland,  was  kept  locked 
up ;  all  development  was  checked,  in  order  to  suit  the  interests  of  one 
particular  kind  of  traffic  ;  and,  over  and  above  the  moral  evil  of  the  slave 
trade.  West  Africa,  like  Newfoundland,  has  suffered  down  to  the  present 
day  simply  from  having  been  in  past  times  kept  within  the  iron  grip  of  a 
strong  monopoly. 

Once  more,  those  who  wish  to  illustrate  the  amount  of  permanent 
injury  which  may  be  wrought  by  ill-advised  treaties  will  turn  at  once  to 
the  history  of  Newfoundland.  That  Great  Britain  should  have  taken 
Canada,  and  yet  in  treaty  after  treaty  left  and  confirmed  French  fishing 
rights  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  supplemented  their  rights  by 
the  cession  of  two  small  islands,  is  at  the  present  day  almost  incompre- 
hensible.   The  result  has  been  not  merely  to  cripple  Newfoundland,  but  to 
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leave  a  constant  cause  of  friction  between  the  English  and  the  French,  ever 
threatening  to  give  rise  to  some  new  complication.  There  may  be  much 
to  be  said  for  the  English  love  of  compromise,  but  in  the  sphere  of 
treaty-making  it  has  produced  the  most  disastrous  results.  Treaties 
are  supposed  to  put  an  end  to  strife,  but  too  often,  as  far  as  the  colonial 
history  of  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  they  have  been  so  framed  as  to 
make  further  irritation  between  two  competing  nations  absolutely 
inevitable. 

To  St.  Pierre  Judge  Prowse  devotes  an  interesting  chapter,  and  it  is 
followed  by  a  no  less  interesting  account  of  Labrador,  the  dreary  land 
where  Moravian  missionaries  in  their  labours  among  the  Esquimaux 
have  given  a  splendid  proof  of  the  power  of  Christian  self-forgetful- 
ness. 

In  conclusion,  one  or  two  of  the  writer's  comments  seem  to  be  some- 
what commonplace  and  better  fitted  for  a  review  than  for  a  comprehensive 
history.  On  p.  46  he  says  that  '  in  our  days  parish  politics  in  the  colonies 
and  narrow  views  at  home  obscure  from  our  countrymen  the  grand  idea 
of  Imperial  Federation,'  and  on  p.  147,  '  The  policy  of  scuttle  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  products  of  modern  English  statesmanship.'  Remarks 
of  this  kind  may  or  may  not  be  well  founded,  but  they  do  not  add  weight 
or  value  to  a  record  of  Newfoundland.  C.  P.  Lucas. 


History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850.  By  James 
Ford  Rhodes.    Vols.  I.  II.  III.    (London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1893, 1895.) 

Mr.  Rhodes  at  the  outset  announces  it  as  his  purpose  to  *  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  the  introduction  of  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  down  to  the  inauguration  of  Grover  Cleveland,  thirty- 
five  years  later.  The  volumes  now  before  us  bring  the  story  down  to  the 
summer  of  18G2. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Rhodes 's  view  of  what  history  should  be  is  very 
much  hke  that  held  by  the  late  Sir  James  Seeley.  He  does  not  aim 
consciously  or  by  design  at  producing  a  work  of  art.  Dramatic  effort  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  contrast  of  character,  nor  by  emphasising  impressive 
events  in  their  outward  aspect,  bat  by  a  thoughtful  and  laborious  inter- 
pretation of  their  inner  meaning,  their  connexion,  and  their  ultimate 
consequences. 

The  period  with  which  Mr.  Rhodes  deals  adapts  itself,  happily,  to  the 
method  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  it.  It  has  not  the  definiteness  and 
smiphcity  of  a  story  which  groups  itself  round  one  or  two  great  actors,  nor 
of  one  where  each  successive  episode  bears  clearly  and  immediately  on 
some  one  central  issue ;  but,  underlying  every  grouping  of  parties,  ab- 
sorbing and  limiting  every  effort  of  individual  energy  and  ambition,  is  the 
great  central  question  of  the  continuance  and,  as  a  needful  condition  of 
the  continuance,  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  That  is  the  story  which 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  to  tell,  and  which  he  tells  not  always,  it  may  be,  effectively 
m  his  treatment  of  details,  but  with  unsparing  labour,  with  clear  insight, 
and  above  all  with  astonishing  impartiality.  His  impartiality  is  indeed 
impressive  when  one  remembers  the  intense  bitterness  which  the  whole 
question  of  slavery  and  the  struggle  of  north  and  south  called  out  even 
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in  those  who  were  spared  the  temptations  of  direct  personal  interest.  Nor 
is  Mr.  Rhodes's  impartiaUty  of  that  cheap  kind  which  results  from  an  in- 
adequate perception  of  the  issues  at  stake.  Without  a  touch  of  rhetoric 
he  brings  out  in  full  force  the  moral  and  economical  evils  of  slavery  as  it 
existed  in  the  south,  its  baneful  effect  on  domestic  life,  on  class  relations, 
on  industry.  But  he  never  fails  to  distinguish  with  singular  fairness 
between  the  evil  of  a  system  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  those  indi- 
viduals on  whom  the  maintenance  of  a  system  has  almost  of  necessity 
devolved.  Nor  is  this  charitable  temper  confined  to  Mr.  Rhodes's  handling 
of  public  issues  and  corporate  action.  It  shows  itself  also  in  his  treatment 
of  individuals.  In  dealing  with  men  such  as  Webster  and  Douglas,  who 
often  slipped  and  stumbled  among  the  entanglements  of  their  way,  even 
of  such  a  man  as  Buchanan,  whose  whole  career  was  a  series  of  weak- 
nesses and  blunders,  Mr.  Rhodes  is  always  eager  to  accept  any  plea 
of  extenuating  circumstances. 

Not  a  little  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  work  lies  in  the  fact,  visible 
all  through,  that  he  has  gifts  and  resources  which,  though  not  directly 
shown  in  his  work,  have  had  a  large  share  in  determining  its  character. 
His  references  to  literature  when  they  do  arise  show  that  it  is  self- 
restraint  rather  than  indifference  which  has  made  him  so  chary  of 
aiming  at  direct  literary  effect.  One  feels  throughout  that  his  judg- 
ments, whether  of  individuals  or  communities,  are  those  of  a  man  who 
has  thought  not  a  little  about  the  moral  principles  which  rule  con- 
duct. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Rhodes  has  often  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  His 
intense  anxiety  to  lay  before  the  reader  not  only  the  results  of  his 
inquiry,  but  the  whole  of  the  evidence  involved,  and  the  processes  by 
which  the  writer  has  reached  his  conclusion,  makes  him  often  diffuse.  His 
narrative  would  often  gain  in  force  if  he  could  emphasise  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  it  more  than  he  does,  and  throw  the  less  relevant  details  into  the 
background.  As  might  be  expected  this  tells  most  against  him  in  the 
character  which  he  has  to  assume  in  his  third  volume  of  a  military  his- 
torian. His  account  of  the  sentiment  which  impelled  and  controlled  the 
war  on  each  side  is  immeasurably  better  than  his  picture  of  outward  and 
visible  events.  The  best  bit  of  mihtary  narrative  in  the  book  is  in  a  case 
where  the  canvas  is  limited  and  the  action  simple — the  contest  of  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Monitor.  J.  A.  Doyle. 

Professor  Carl  Mirbt,  of  Marburg,  whose  works  on  Gregory  VII  have 
already  been  noticed  with  appreciation  in  this  Review,  has  published  an 
extremely  serviceable  collection  of  texts  and  extracts  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Roman  church  from  the  subapostolic  age  down  to  Leo 
XIII's  encyclical  of  20  June  1894  {Quellen  zur  Geschichtc  des  Papsttums. 
Freiburg  :  Mohr,  1895).  The  book,  which  is  convenient  in  form  and  inex- 
pensive, professes  simply  to  aim  at  the  practical  purpose  of  supplying 
students  with  the  leading  documents  of  the  history  of  the  papacy,  printed 
in  the  original  languages  in  chronological  order  from  the  best  editions, 
which  are  specified  in  each  case,  with  brief  references  to  modern  works 
bearing  upon  them.  Occasional  omissions  of  superfluous  clauses  and 
sentences  are  regularly  noted.     The  editions  used  are  indeed  not  always 
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the  best  (thus  St.  Bernard  should  be  quoted  from  Mabillon  rather  than 
Horst),  and  each  scholar  will  be  disposed  to  regret  that  particular 
documents  in  which  he  is  specially  interested  are  not  included.  But  the 
selection  as  a  whole  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  advantage  to  the  student 
of  having  before  him  in  a  compendious  shape  a  series  of  documents 
which  can  otherwise  be  only  consulted  in  a  whole  hbrary  of  large  and 
costly  authorities  is  quite  inestimable.  The  use  of  this  volume  as  a  class 
book  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  lecturers  in  universities. 

Die  Behandlung  der  Verbrechenkonkurrenz  in  den  Volksrechten^  by 
Dr.  Hans  Schreuer  (Breslau,  1896),  is  an  interesting  stady  in  the  early 
criminal  law  of  the  Germanic  nations,  and  deserves  its  place  in  Dr.  Gierke's 
series  of  Untersuchungen,  The. author  has  handled  his  materials  well 
and  has  given  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  their  proper  and  prominent 
place. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  bringing  out  J.  R.  Green's  larger 
History  of  England  in  their  convenient  and  well-printed  *  Eversley  series.' 
Of  the  eight  volumes  to  which  the  work  will  extend  seven  have  at  present 
appeared,  carrying  the  history  down  to  1767.  Except  that  most  of  the 
maps  are  reduced  in  size,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  altered,  so  that  the 
earlier  history  does  not  in  all  points  correspond  with  the  author's  maturer 
views  as  represented  in  *  The  Making '  and  '  The  Conquest  of  England.' 
In  thus  simply  reprinting  the  publishers  have  certainly  been  well  advised ; 
for  the  book  is  a  classic,  and,  however  much  it  might  gain  in  accuracy,  it 
would  be  marred  by  the  botching  of  editors. 

From  materials  collected  by  the  late  Carl  Friedrich  Philipp  von 
Martius,  the  well-known  botanist  and  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Science,  his  son,  Carl  Alexander,  has  published  in 
German  (Berlin,  1895)  for  private  circulation  a  quarto  volume,  forming 
the  first  part  of  a  History  of  the  Martius  Family.  The  book  is  of  some 
interest  to  English  readers,  as  in  a  chapter  headed  *  Galeotus  Martius, 
1427-1493,  our  Ancestor,'  the  author  gives  an  exhaustive  biography 
of*  the  celebrated  astrologer,  poet,  and  philosopher,  Galeotti  Martius  ' — to 
quote  Sir  Walter  Scott — *  the  subject  of  his  age's  admiration  and  of  the 
panegyrics  of  Paulus  Jovius.'  In  another  chapter,  headed  *  Contempla- 
tions regarding  the  Character  of  our  Ancestor,'  the  author  sets  himself 
the  task  of  clearing  the  '  astrologer's  '  character  from  what  he  considers 
the  slur  cast  upon  him  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novel,  *  Quentin 
Durward.'  According  to  his  biographer  Galeotus  Martius  married  a 
young  Hungarian  noblewoman  of  the  name  of  Mary  Szepessy ;  but 
Hungarian  genealogists  doubt  whether  the  patronymic  of  the  lady  has 
been  correctly  given,  as,  though  the  records  are  numerous,  no  member  of 
the  Szepessy  family  who  bore  the  name  of  Mary  at  the  period  in  question 
can  be  discovered. 

The  carefully  compiled  Index  of  Wills  in  the  York  Registry,  of  which 
a  preceding  volume  was  noticed  by  us  in  1894  (vol.  ix.  p.  185),  has  now 
been  carried  on  from   1568  to  1585  (Yorkshire  Archseological  Society, 
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Record  Series,  XIX.),  comprising  more  than  ten  thousand  wills.  The 
results  have  been  verified,  corrected,  and  added  to  by  reference  to  the 
act  books,  and  in  the  appendix  an  index  of  more  than  three  thousand 
administration  acts  belonging  to  the  same  date  is  printed.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  testators  belong  to  Nottingham ;  still  the  bulk  are 
Yorkshire  people.  From  the  widow  of  the  rich  knight  *  buried  near  my 
husband  in  York  Mynster '  to  the  humblest  labourer  all  classes  are 
represented.  Apart  from  the  value  of  the  index  to  the  genealogist  the 
volume  throws  some  light  on  the  relative  number  of  people  belonging  to 
the  different  trades,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  trade  of  the  testator 
follows  his  name.  The  absence  of  names  of  foreign  origin  points  to  the 
success  of  the  policy  of  driving  away  aliens  followed  by  most  of  the  six- 
teenth-century city  councils. 

Macaulay  speaks  of  Swift  as  '  the  apostate  politician,  the  ribald  priest, 
the  perjured  lover,  a  heart  burning  with  hatred  against  the  whole  human 
race,  a  mind  richly  stored  with  images  from  the  dunghill  and  the  lazar 
house.'  In  his  little  monograph  entitled  Stvift  in  Ireland  (London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1895)  Mr.  R.  Ashe  King  seems  to  have  set  himself  to 
traverse  each  count  in  this  sweeping  indictment.  His  own  particular  bias  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  such  statements  as  that  even  to-day  '  Irish  loyalty 
and  Irish  patriotism  are  almost  invariably  found  to  be  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  each  other,'  as  though  no  loyal  Irishman  can  love  Ireland. 
Swift  is  not  indeed  claimed  as  an  Irish  patriot — he  was  primarily  the 
champion  of  Anglican  Ireland — but  he  is  classed  as  the  forerunner  of 
Grattan  and  Parnell.  The  saeva  indignatio  which  tore  his  heart  is,  we 
think,  rightly  ascribed  to  a  hatred  not  against  the  whole  human  race, 
but  against  injustice  and  oppression,  and  it  had  for  its  counterpart  a 
deep-seated,  if  disguised,  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  ill-treated. 
We  have  noted  several  errors  which  a  more  careful  revision  would  have 
eliminated,  e.g.  terrima  belli  causa  (p.  119),  che  fece  per  viltate  gran 
rifiuto  (p.  167).  There  is  a  confusing  paucity  of  dates ;  even  that  of 
Swift's  birth  is  not  given.  Nothing  novel  should  perhaps  be  looked  for 
in  a  new  life  of  Swift,  and  this  one  cannot  claim  to  be  more  than  an 
intelligent  compilation.  The  book,  however,  is  written  in  a  fresh  and 
vigorous  style,  the  attention  is  well  held  throughout,  and  a  sound  judg- 
ment is  in  general  displayed.  G.  H.  0. 

In  Un  Chajpitre  de  VHistoire  dto  Droit  Criminel :  les  Mimoires 
de  Goowi7i  de  Fierlant  (Bruxelles :  F.  Hayery,  1895)  we  •  have  two 
minutes  drawn  up  by  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  on  the  use  of  torture  in  criminal  cases  and  on  the  use 
of  afflictive  punishments.  The  former  and  more  interesting  of  these 
minutes  bears  the  date  of  1771.  It  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
caution,  the  measured  terms,  and  the  manifold  arguments  which  this 
enlightened  jurist  thought  necessary  in  assailing  so  detestable  an  institu- 
tion at  so  late  a  period  and  in  one  of  the  most  civilised  countries  of  the 
world.  F.  C.  M. 

Sir  Charles  Lawson  has  reprinted,  with  enlargements,  his  article  in  the 
Journal  cf  Indian  Art  and  Industry,  July  1892,  under  the  title  of  The 
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Private  Life  of  Warren  Blastings  (London :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co., 
1896).  His  additions  are  chiefly  from  the  private  diary  of  Hastings,  now 
in  possession  of  Miss  Marian  Winter.  No  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  career  of  the  greatest  of  the  governor-generals  should  fail  to  read  the 
book.  Its  value  lies  chiefly  in  the  accurate  account  which  is  given  of 
Hastings's  birth  and  early  years,  and  in  the  details  of  the  period  after  the 
trial,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  made  public.  If  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  irrelevant  and  uninteresting  matter  in  the  book,  this  by  no  means 
counterbalances  the  information  of  value  which  is  given.  The  life  of 
Warren  Hastings,  however,  still  remains  to  be, written  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate'with  the  greatness  of  the  man  and  the  amount  of  the  available 
material.  The  India  office  has  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  matter  that  is 
but  little  known,  and  at  the  British  Museum  are  264  volumes  of  Hastings's 
correspondence,  which  hardly  any  one  but  Sir  John  Strachey  has  used. 
The  India  office  MS.  Fisher  170  (1014)— Hastings's  letter  to  Wellesley  on 
the  education  of  civil  servants,  which  was  only  discovered  in  1892— is  a 
good  example  of  the  interesting  material  which  awaits  the  searcher. 

W.  H.  H. 

No  contemporary  record  of  the  French  Eevolution  can  be  wholly  with- 
out interest,  but  the  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Paroy,  1789-1797  (Paris  : 
Librairie  Plon,  1895),  are  not  very  attractive.  He  was  born  in  1750, 
and  in  early  life  served  in  the  army.  In  the  Revolution  he  took  the  part 
taken  by  so  many  of  the  French  nobility,  that  of  waiting  on  the  march  of 
events  which  were  to  sweep  his  order  away.  He  had  no  peculiar  gifts 
either  of  political  insight  or  of  literary  skill.  One  talent  he  had,  which 
could  not  avail  him  in  public  affairs,  though  it  kept  him  alive  under 
proscription.  He  was  a  skilful  amateur  in  engraving.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  simple-minded,  courageous  man  who,  instead  of  emigrating, 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  the  person  of  the  monarch  as  the  mo- 
narchy approached  its  fall.  He  is  thus  able  to  give  us  a  few  glimpses  of 
Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  crisis  of  their  fate.  All  that  he 
tells  us  confirms  what  has  been  so  often  said  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
king  and  queen,  of  his  inability  to  act  at  all  and  her  inability  to  act  with 
wisdom.  After  the  storming  of  the  Tufleries  Paroy  became  a  fugitive  and 
his  story  improves  in  interest.  The  simple  and  modest  narrative  of  his 
dangers  and  escapes  adds  one  more  to  the  vast  collection  of  records  of 
individual  suffering  in  the  French  Revolution.  We  must  add  that  it 
reveals  traits  of  humanity  in  men  like  Tallien  and  Ysabeau  which  should 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  candid  historian.  F.  C.  M^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

MONEY    AND    WAGES    IN    FBANCE    IN    THE    FOUBTEENTH    CENTUKY 

A  Monsieur  le  Directeur  de  /'English  Historical  Review 

Monsieur, — Voulez-vous  me  permettre,  a  roccasion  de  I'article  que 
M""  W.  A.  Shaw  m'a  fait  rhonneur  de  consacrer,  dans  le  numero  de  Janvier 
de  votre  estimable  recueil,  aux  deux  premiers  volumes  de  mon  *  Histoire 
Economique  de  la  Propriete  et  des  Salaires  de  1200  a  1800,'  de  vous 
repondre  quelques  mots  relativement  aux  objections  formulees  dans  cet 
article  sur  mes  procedes  de  traduction  des  anciennes  monnaies  fran9aises  ? 
Je  considere  comme  une  decouverte,  resultant  de  mes  travaux,  ceci :  que 
les  alterations  fuouetaires  des  rois  n'ont  eu,  j^our  ainsi  dire,  aucune  influ- 
ence sur  lesprlx  des  choses  dans  le  commerce.  II  m'a  ete  demontre,  par 
le  rapprochement  des  chiffres,  dans  une  foule  de  circonstances,  et  dans 
les  matieres,  par  exemple,  qui  demeurent  facilement  comparables  d'une 
annee  a  I'autre,  telles  que  les  salaires  des  ouvriers,  que  les  99  centiemes 
des  ordonnances  royales  n'ont  eu  aucune  influence  sur  les  prix  pratiques 
entre  particuliers.  Et  d'abord  veuillez  considerer  que,  parmi  les  provinces 
qui  composent  la  France  actuelle,  un  tres  grand  nombre, — desquelles 
sont  tires,  aux  diverses  epoques,  beaucoup  des  prix  figurant  a  mes 
tableaux, — n'appartenaient  pas  au  roi  de  France,  durant  la  periode  du 
moyen  age  qui  est  aussi  celle  des  alterations  de  monnaie.  Celles-la  n'avaient 
pas  plus  de  rapport  avec  les  pays  soumis  au  roi  de  France,  que  n'en 
ont  aujourd'hui  I'ltalie  ou  I'Autriche  avec  la  republique  fran9aise  ; 
et  ce  que  les  rois  decidaient,  dans  leur  *  royaume  '  d'alors,  ne  les  concer- 
nait  pas.  C'est  le  cas  de  la  Provence,  du  Dauphine,  du  Roussillon,  de 
la  Guyenne  et  Gascogne,  de  la  Saintonge,  du  Poitou,  de  la  Bretagne, 
Alsace,  Lorraine,  Franclie-Comte,  Flandre,  etc.,  tous  pays  auxquels  se 
rapportent  beaucoup  de  mes  prix.  De  meme  la  Normandie,  sous  la 
domination  anglaise,  ou  la  Bourgogne,  absolument  autonome  sous  ses  dues 
au  point  de  vue  monetaire.  Mais  pour  la  France  meme,  soumise  au  roi, 
il  ne  faut  considerer  les  documens  rnonetaires,  dont  je  parle  dans  le 
tome  1^'',  page  56,  note  1,  que  comme  une  curiosite  politique,  sans  im- 
portance economique  aucune  ;  sinon,  au  lieu  d'etre  eclaire  par  la  publi- 
cation de  ces  documens,  on  serait  affreusement  trompe  sur  la  realite 
des  choses.  Vous  voudrez  bien  remarquer  que  la  plupart  des  actes,  edits, 
ordonnances,  etc.,  des  rois  n'avaient  pour  consequence  aucune  frappe  de 
monnaie ;  la  circulation  des  especes  ne  se  trouvait  modifiee  en  rien  dans 
le  royaume  par  ce  fait  qu'une  ordonnance  disait  que  *  le  marc  d'argent  fin 
vaudrait  5,  6,  7  livres  au  lieu  de  3  ou  4.'  La  livre  n'etant  qu'une 
'  monnaie  de  compte,'  une  semblable  decision  ne  changeait  rien  aux 
habitudes  du  public;  elle  n'avait  de  valeur  que  vis-a-vis  du  roi,  dans 
les  paiemens  a  faire  ou  a  recevoir  du  tresor  royal,  des  agens  de  I'Etat, 
comme  nous  dirions  aujourd'hui.  D'ailleurs  tout  cela  changeait  de  jour 
a  autre.  Les  reglemens  se  succedaient  et  se  contredisaient  (en  certaines 
periodes)  a  moins  de  quinze  jours  d'intervalle  les  uns  des  autres.  Seule- 
ment  le  public  ne  s'en  preoccupait  pas ;  les  rapports  du  roi  avec  ses  sujets 
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^fcaient  si  lents,  la  penetration  des  volont6s  du  pouvoir  central  dans  les  villes 
6Ioiffn6es  si  difficile  qae  tout  cet  attirail  legislatif  demeurait  lettre  morte. 

On  etait  forc6  de  payer  ou  d'etre  paye  par  le  roi  suivant  la  valeur 
qu'il  attribuait  au  marc  d'argent  en  livres,  ce  qui  revenait  a  apprecier  en 
plus  ou  moins  de  livres,  de  sous  et  de  deniers  toutes  les  especes  d'or  ou 
d'argent,  mais  entre  eux  les  gens  des  xiv«  efc  xv«  siecles  ne  tenaient  pas 
compte  de  ces  fantaisies.  g'a  ete  la  grande  faute  de  quelques  ecrivains  de 
prendre  tout  cela  au  serieux.  Ainsi  dans  les  tables  de  M.  de  Wailly  on 
voit  que  le  rapport  de  I'or  a  I'argent  serait  monte,  en  1310,  jusqu'a  17 
pour  1,  et  descendu,  en  1355,  jusqu'a  2|  pour  1.  Cela  est  tout  a  fait 
inexact.'  II  est  vrai  qu'en  1355,  nominalement,  on  a  eleve  le  prix  du 
marc  d'argent,  exprime  en  livres,  jusqu'a  un  cliiffre  ou  il  se  trouvait 
valoir  seulement  deux  fois  et  demi  moins  qu'un  marc  d'or,  parce  qu'on 
n'avait  pas  touche  au  prix  legal  du  marc  d'or ;  mais,  croyez-moi,  il  ne  s'est 
trouve  personne  qui  ait,  en  1355,  echange  un  marc  d'or  contre  deux 
marcs  et  demi  d'argent.  De  meme  lorsque  le  roi,  au  lieu  de  se  borner  a 
changer,  par  edit,  la  valeur  nominale  du  marc  d'or  et  d'argent,  exprimee 
en  cette  monnaie  de  compte  qu'on  appelait  la  livre,  s'attaquait  directement 
aux  especes,  le  public  se  defendait  aussi.  Pratiquement  le  roi  n'alterait 
pas  du  jour  au  lendemain  toutes  les  especes,  mais  une  seule,  quelquefois 
une  espece  d'or,  quelquefois  une  d'argent.  Cependant  remission  etait  lente, 
tres  lente  et  tres  difficile  ;  remission  d'une  espece  alteree  etait,  selon  le 
point  de  vue  auquel  on  se  place,  un  impot  ou  un  vol  de  I'Etat.  On 
s'effor9ait  de  s'y  soustraire.  Cette  espece  se  repandait  peu,  parce  que  le 
roi  ne  rencontrait  aucune  bonne  volonte  pour  la  prendre,  et  souvent  on  la 
retirait  de  la  circulation  lorsque  les  trois  quarts  de  la  population 
ignoraient  qu'elle  y  eut  ete  lancee.  Tout  cela,  monsieur,  est  destine  a 
repondre  a  ce  que  vous  dites,  page  126,  lorsque  vous  faites  remarquer 
qu'en  1304  '  il  y  eut  cinq  proclamations  alterant  le  tarif  et  qu'il  faudrait 
suivre  de  pres  la  marche  de  la  depreciation  et  en  tenir  compte.'  Non,  il 
ne  faut  pas  la  suivre  de  pres,  au  contraire  ! 

L'annee  1304  est  une  annee  de  disette,  ou  le  froment,  comme  les  autres 
cereales,  fut  cher.  II  n'y  a  rien  d'etonnant  a  ce  que  I'hectolitre  soit 
monte  a  24  fr.  dans  le  departement  de  I'Aisne  ;  vous  voyez  dans  la  meme 
page  (ii,  427),  plus  bas,  qu'en  1313  il  a  valu  48  fr.  en  Alsace  a  la  cam- 
pagne,  d'apres  M.  Hanauer.  En  1305  sa  valeur  de  6  fr.  85  c.  en  Italic 
n'a  rien  d'extraordinaire.  Et  quant  a  I'ecart  enorme  que  vous  signalez 
un  peu  plus  loin  entre  le  prix  de  Bayeux  en  1310 — 1  fr.  55  c. — et  celui 
de  Saint- Jean-d'Angely  (Saintonge) — 14  fr.  10  c. — c'est  la  chose  la  plus 
ordinaire  du  monde  que  de  pareilles  differences  d'autant  que  le  prix  de 
Bayeux  pent  venir  du  moment  le  meilleur  marche  de  l'annee  et  celui  de 
Saintonge  du  moment  le  plus  cher.  Et  veuillez  remarquer  ceci :  En  1310 
il  y  eut  des  alterations  de  monnaie  du  fait  du  roi  de  France,  mais,  a  coup 
sur,  elles  ne  pourraient  s'appliquer  a  la  Saintonge,  qui  etait,  en  1310,  en 
1%  possession  de  V Angleterre,  et  elles  ne  paraissent  pas  avoir  agi  en  Nor- 
mandie,  puisque  si  elles  avaient  agi  c'eut  ^te  dans  le  sens  de  la  hausse  des 
prix  et  non  dans  celui  de  la  baisse.  Veuillez,  monsieur,  considerer  que  de 
pareilles  differences  se  rencontrent  dans  mes  tables  de  prix  du  ble,  jusqu'au 
xvii«  siecle,  jusque  sous  Louis  XIII,  et  que  les  alterations  monetaires 
ne  sauraient  en  etre  responsables. 
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Je  r^ponds  a  votre  autre  question  :  toutes  les  fois  que,  dans  la 
colonne  *  prix  en  monnaie  de  I'epoque/  il  n'y  a  aucune  indication  autre 
que  le  chiffre,  c'est  qu'il  s'agit  de  livre  tournois.  La  livre  tournois 
est  la  regie,  les  autres  livres  sont  Vexception.  La  livre  du  Mans  n'a 
pas  continue  a  etre  en  usage  apres  le  xiii®  siecle,  et  elle  ne  fut  jamais 
usitee  en  dehors  d'un  rayon  restreint  de  I'Ouest.  La  livre  parisis  est, 
comme  toute  autre,  indiquee  dans  mes  colonnes  lorsqu'elle  est  em- 
ployee, et  toujours,  autrefois,  lorsqu'en  France  on  comptait  en  livres  autres 
que  le  tournois,  on  le  mentionnait ;  parce  qu'il  etait  tacitement  convenu  que 
le  mot  livre,  tout  court,  signifiait  livre  tournois,  dans  les  provinces  soumises 
au  roi  de  France.  Les  chiffres  que  j'ai  donnas,  en  francs,  sont  done 
homogenes  ;  j'espere  vous  en  avoir  convaincu  et  vous  demande  pardon  de 
cette  tres  longue  lettre  qui  avait  pour  but  de  repondre  a  cette  phrase  de 
votre  article :  *  Tout  le  probleme  tourne  sur  ceci :  Comment  I'element 
commercial  ordinaire  se  comporte-t-il  dans  une  periode  de  depreciation  ? 
II  nous  parait,'  continuez-vous,*  impossible  de  supposer  autre  chose  que  les 
prix,  exprimes  en  livres,  sous,  deniers,  sont  hausses  a  proportion.  Les 
exemples  donnes  tendent  a  le  demontrer.' 

Or,  monsieur,  veuillez  suivre  les  tableaux  mix  diverses  periodes,  et 
vous  verrez  qu'il  n'en  est  rien,  a  moins  qu'il  n'y  ait  une  disette  comme 
en  1304,  ou  dans  la  periode  1418  a  1421.  Quant  a  la  depreciation 
insensible  et  quasi- constante  qui  s'est  produite  dans  le  prix  ou  dans 
I'exhaussement  de  la  valeur  du  marc  d'argent  exprime  en  livres,  je  crois 
en  avoir  indique  la  cause  aux  pages  61  a  Q%  du  tome  l®"",  et  principalement 
a  la  page  62,  et  prouve  par  suite  que  des  tranches  moyennes  d'un  certain 
nombre  d'annees  repondent  seules  a  la  realite  pratique  des  evolutions 
monetaires,  tandis  qu'une  traduction  asservie  aux  fantaisies  des  documens 
publics  par  Le  Blanc  et  M.  de  Saulcy  meneraifc  a  I'absurde,  comme  je 
I'explique  page  60. 

Veuillez  agreer,  monsieur,  I'assurance  de  ma  consideration  tres 
distinguce. 

V^^  G.  d'Avenel. 
Le  30  avril  1896. 
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[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  L. 
Poole,  at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

Josephtis,  the  historian  of  the  Jews  :  by  B.  Niese  [dealing  chiefly  with  his  works,  their 

motives  and  sources].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvi.  2. 
Note  on  the  literary  knowledge  of  Gregory  of  Tours  :    by  W.  Manitius.— N.  Arch. 

xxi.  2. 
Benedict  of  Nursia  and  his  '  Regula  Monachorum : '  by  E.  Wolfflin  [examining  the 

extent  of  St.  Benedict's  literary  knowledge  as  shown  in  the  'Lule'].— SB.  Bayer. 

Akad.  Wiss.     1895.    3. 
The  account  of  tlie  Paulicians  originally  contained  only  partially  in  the  chronicle  of 

Georgius  Monachus  :  printed  from  a  manuscript  at  the  Escurial  by  J.  Fkiedrich. 

SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  (Phil.  CI.)     1896.     1. 
A  new  recension  of  the  '  Vita  sancti  Galli : '  by  E.  Egli  [who  prints  a  large  fragment 

from  a  tenth-century  hagiology,  which  had  been  used  as  a  binding  for  some  Zurich 

archives].—  N.  Arch.  xxi.  2. 
The'  Philopatris'  attributed  to  Liician:  by  E.  Rohde  [who  dates  it  in  the  reign  of 

Nicephorus  Phocasj.  I.— Byz.  Zft.  v.  1.     Jan. 
TJie  '  Vita  Anselmi  Lucensis  episcopi '  by  Rangerius :  by  A.  Overmann.— N.  Arch. 

xxi.  2. 
On  some  of  the  sources  of  Zonaras  :  by  E.  Patzig. — Byz.  Zft.  v.  1.     Jan. 
A  twelfth-century  letter -book  from  the  Pracmonstratensian  monastery  of  Stein f eld : 

described  by  F.  W.  E.  Roth  [with  two  specimens]. — N.  Arch.  xxi.  2. 
Four  related  documents  of  Conrad  III  for  the  kingdom  of  Aries  [1144-1151]  :  by  R. 

Steknfeld. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  1. 
Two  law  cases  from  the  '  Eyrbyggia  : '  by  K.  vox  Maurer.— SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss. 

(Phil.  CI.)     1896.     1. 
Two  notices  concerning  the  fall  of  Acre  and  the  fifth  crusade  :  printed  by  R.  Rohricht. 

N.  Arch.  xxi.  2. 
A  matrix  of  the  bulla  of  Innocent  IV  [found  recently  near  Deutz]  :  by  L.  Schmitz- 

Rheydt.-— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  1. 
A  letter  of  king  Sigismimd  of  Hungary  to  Philibert  of  Naillac,  grand  master  of  the 

order  of  St.  John  [Constantinople,  11  Nov.  1396]:  printed  by  H.  V.  Sauerland. — 

N.  Arch.  xxi.  2. 
The  writings  of  Joseph  Bryemiius  :  by  P.  Meyer.— Byz.  Zft.  v.  1.     Jan. 
Accounts  of  the  charges  for  papal  bulls  of  provision  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 

century:  by  M.  Mayr-Adlwang  [with  specimens  from  the  year  1462,  1463,  1481, 

1488,  and  1505].— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  1. 
Correspondence  relating  to  don  Francisco  de  Rojas,  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  and 

Isabella :  by  A.  Rodriguez  Villa.— Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist,  xxviii.  3  and  4.   March, 

April. 
Russian  diplomatic  correspondetice  in  the  eighteenth  century,  continued  [despatches  of 

Gunning,  the  English,  and  Duran,  the  French  ministers].— Russk.  Starina.    April. 
'  A  portion  of  this  section  is  unavoidably  postponed  until  October. 
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-Unpublished  letters  of  Napoleon  relating  to  ths  Peninsular  war :  by  Lecestre  [a 
number  of  letters,  some  of  importance,  as  illustrating  the  methods  of  Napoleon's 
diplomacy]. — Kev.  Quest.  Hist.  lix.  2.  April. 


Primitive  civilisation  :  by  count  Goblet  d'Alviella.-  Kev.  Univ.  Bruxelles,  i.  1,  2. 
Socialism  in  ancient  Greece  :  by  L.  Vanderkindere.— Kev.  Univ.  Bruxelles,  i.  4. 
The  chronology  of  the  first  ninety  hisliops  of  Rome  :  by  T.  Mommsen  [comparing  and 

criticising  the  preserved  lists,  particularly  those   from  which  the  '  Liber  ponti- 

ficalis  '  derived  its  materials.] — N.  Arch.  xxi.  2. 
The  origin  of  the  cycle  ofindictions  :  by  0.  Seeck  [who  considers  that  it  arose  in  Egypt, 

and  was  intended  primarily  only  for  Egypt,  and  suggests  that  it  was  established 

not  by  Constantine  in  312  but  by  Diocletian  in  297]. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  xii.  2. 
The  date  of  the  battle  of  Zingara :  by  J.  B.  Bury  [who  fixes  it  in  the  summer  of  344]. 

Byz.  Zft.  v.  2.     April. 
The  reign  of  Theoderic  III  and  the  chronology  of  the  monks  of  Fontenelle  :  by  E.  Vacan- 

EARD   [a  discussion  of  Merovingian  chronology,  with  special  reference  to  Theo  - 

deric  III]. — Kev.  Quest,  hist.  lix.  2.     April. 
Ths  domestic  government  of  the  emperor  Leo  III :  by  K.   Schenk.     I.     [The  title 

'  Isaurian  '   is  due  to   an  error  of  the  chronicler  Theophanes.]— Byz.  Zft.  v.  2. 

April. 
Bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angers  and  Berengar  of  Tours  :  by  W.  Brockinq  [defend- 
ing his  view  that  the  bishop  did  not   abandon  Berengar  until  after  the  synod 

of  February  1079].— D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  xii.  2. 
The    universities  of  the  middle  ages   [on  H.   Kashdall's   work].— Quart.    Kev.  366. 

April. 
Berthold  of  Vohburg-Hohenburg,  the  last  defender  of  German  rule  in  the  kingdom 

of  Sicily  :  by  M.  Doberl. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  xii.  2. 
France  and  the  great  schism  :  by  P.  Fournier  [on  N.  Valois'  work].— Rev.  Quest.  Hist. 

lix.  2.     April. 
Pope  Alexander  VI:  by  J.  B.  Scannell  [on  Pastor's  '  History  of  the  Popes,'  iii].— 

Dublin  Kev.  237.     April. 
The  Swiss  and  the  German  peasants^  war  down  to  March  1525  :  by  F.  L.  Baujiann.— 

SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  (Phil.  CI.)     1896.     1. 
Spain  and  the  Jacobite  invasion  of  Scotland  in  1719  :  by  B.  Taylor  [on  the  letters  of 

the  duke  of  Ormonde  recently  published  by  W.  K.  Dickson  for  the  Scottish  History 

Society]. — Scott.  Rev.  54.     April. 
On  the  history  of  the  year  1756  [and  the  origin  of  the  Seven  Years'  war] :  by  A.  Beer 

[with  documents]. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  1. 
Carvalho,    marquis   of   Pombal :   by  count   I.   du   Hamel  de  Breuil,    concluding 

article  [dealing  with  his  relations  to  the  church]. — Kev.  Hist.  Ix.  2.      March. 
Gustavus  IV  and  the  grand  duchess  Alexandra  Pavlovna  [i 794-1796] :  by  N.  Drizen, 

continued.— Kussk.  Starina.     March,  May. 
The  relation  of  Napoleon  and  Stein  :  by  A.  Stern. — Rev.  Hist.  Ix.  2.     March. 
Russia  and  England  in  Turkey  in  1876- 1877  :  a  page  of  contempoi-ary  history  [the 

secret  story  of  the  fall  and  death  of  Abdul-Azis]. — Russk.  Starina.     May. 
Prince  Cherkaski  and  the  government  of  Bulgaria  during  the  years  1877-1878  :  by 

D.  Anuchin,  continued. — Russk.  Starina.     March,  May. 
Comparative  constitutional  laiu :  by  P.  Errera.—  Rev.  Univ.  Bruxelles,  i.  1-4. 

Prance 

The  rural  parishes  of  France  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  :  by  Imbart  de 

la  Tour.  I  [a  detailed  examination  of  the  origin  of  the  French  country  parishes]. 

Kev.  Hist.  Ix.  2.     March. 
Blanche  of  Castille,  queen  of  France  :  by  count  M.  de  Germiny  [review  of  M.  Berger's 

work]. — Kev.  Quest.  Hist.  lix.  2.     April. 
Notices  and  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  France  in  the  time  of  Philip  the 

Fair ;  by  C.  V.  Langlois.    I    [Italian  documents]. — Rsv,  Hist.  Ix.     March. 
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The  chdtelains  of  Tournai:  by  A.  Bocquillet  [on  A.  d'Herbomez's  work].— Eev. 

Quest.  Hist.  lix.  2.    April. 
The  geographical  and  military  conditions  of  France  under  Philip  VI  of  Valois :  by  I. 

ViARD  [a  detailed  account  of  the  relations  of  the  crown  of  France  to  its  various 

provinces,  and  of  the  military  organisation  of  the  country].— Eev.  Quest.  Hist.  lix. 

2.    April. 
The  relations  of  Louis  XI  with  Gascony  :  by  J.  C.  Jauzin  [a  detailed  account  of  the 

relations  of  Louis  with  the  Gascon  nobility  before  and  after  his  accession,  and  of 

the  measures  taken  to  incorporate  Gascony  in  the  French  territories].— Rev.  Quest. 

Hist.  lix.  2.    April. 
Protestant  Paris  in  the  sixteenth  century :  by  E.  Doumergue  ;  three  articles.— Bull. 

Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  ^XQ.nq..  xlv.  1-3.     Jan.-March. 
Documents  relating  to  the  reformation  in  Biarn  [1564] :  by  C.  Frossard.— Bull.  Soc. 

Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlv.  2,  4.     Fehr.,  April. 
The  imprisonment  and  liberation  of  Frangois  de  la  Noue  [1583-1585]  -:  by  H.  Hauser 

[with  letters  and  documents,  in  part  contributed  by  C.  Rahlenbeck], — Bull.  Soc. 

Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlv.  3.     March. 
The  reformation  at  Saint-Quentin :   by  J.  Pannier.    H:    [i 599-1620].— Bull.  Soc. 

Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlv.  4.    April  (continued  from  xliv.  11). 
Bichelieu  and  father  Joseph  [on  G.  Fagniez's  book].— Quart.  Eev.  366.    April. 
The  princes  of  the  house  of  Condd  [on  the  due  d'Aumale's  work] :  by  W.  O'Connor 

Morris  [an  account  of  the  Grand  Cond6,  with  remarks  on  his  strategy  and  that  of 

Turenne  from  1658  onwards].— Scott.  Rev.  54.    April. 
The  privileges  of  the  pi'otestants  in  Lower  Normandy  in  1686:  by  N.  Weiss  [who 

prints  a  statistical  report  of  the  intendant  de  Gourgues]. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest. 

Fran?,  xlv.  2.     Febr. 
Illustrations  [1688-1724]  of  the  *  supplice  de  la  claie^  [according  to  which  the  bodies 

of  huguenots  who  died  without  the  sacraments  are  recorded  to  have  been  drawn 

through  the  streets  on  hurdles] :  by  N.Weiss.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?. 

xlv.  1.    Jan. 
Becent  memoirs  of  the  French  revolution:  by  H.  M.  Stephens.— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  i.  3. 
The  departiiient  of  Eur e  in  June  1793  [an  episode  in  the  federalist  movement  in  the 

West] :  by  A.  Montier. — Revol.  Fran?,  xv.  7,  9.    Jan.,  March. 
Science  during  the  Terror  :  by  G.  Pouchet  [a  reprint  from  the  '  Philosophie  Positive  ' 

of  Littre  and  Wyrouboff,  1873]. — Revol.  Fran?,  xv.  9,  10.     March,  April. 
The  marriage  of  madams  Boland :  by  F.  A.  Aulard  [on  A.  Join-Lambert's  work].— 

Revol.  Franc,  xv.  10.     April. 
Dechristianisation  in  the  totvn  and  district  of  Coutances  :  by   G.  Dubois,— Revol. 

Fran?,  xv.  7.     Jan. 
Correspondence  of  the  deputies  of  Aude  [i79i-i793] :  published  by  C.  Block.— R^vol. 

Fran?,  xv.  7,  9.     Jan.,  March. 
Napoleon  and  the  Comedie-Frangaise  in  Italy  :  by  J.  Claretie  [printing  a  hitherto  un- 
published decree  dated  10  July  1806,  by  which  the  emperor  establishes  two  distinct 

companies  for  Italy].— Revol.  Fran?,  xv.  10.     April. 
Jany,  the  last  correspondent  of  madame  Bola^id  :  by  C.  Perroud  [proving  that  he  was 

^  Ed.  Mentelle,  member  of  the  Institute].— R^vol.  Fran?,  xv.  7,  9.     Jan.,  March. 
Notice  of  the  first  series  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  historical  archives  of 

Gascony  :  by  A.  Breuils.— Rev.  Quest.  Hist.  lix.  2.    April. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

Principatus  and  comitatus  in  the  old  Germanic  constitution;  the  interpretation  of 
Tacitus's  '  Germania,'  cap.  xiii. :  by  A.  Wiessner  [criticising  various  interpretations, 
but  not  that  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges  ;  and  deciding  in  favour  of  taking  '  dignatio  ' 
in  the  transitive  sense  {'  approbation ')  and  connecting  closely  with  the  following 
clause,  '  nee  rubor  '].— D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  xii.  2. 

The  forged  Carolingian  charters  for  St.  Maximiyi's  at  Treves  ;  by  A.  Dopsch  [who  attri- 
butes them  to  the  time  of  Lothair  III,  and  has  some  remarks  on  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury  as  the  great  age  of  forged  documents].— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.- 
forsch,  xvii.  i. 
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The  nature  of  Henry  Ts  toion  foundations ',  by  C.  Eodenberg. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oester.- 
reich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  1. 

The  complicity  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II  in  the  murder  of  duke  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
[1231] :  by  E.  Winkelmann  [who  withdraws  his  formerly  expressed  opinion  that 
the  probabilities  were  against  the  emperor,  and  now  urges  that  the  evidence  is  in- 
sufficient to  convict  him,  and  that  the  murder  was,  in  fact,  not  necessary  for  his 
purposes]. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  1. 

The  Sachsenspiegel  and  the  secular  electors :  by  W.  Bekker  [discussing  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Sachsenspiegel,  iii.  57,  §  2]. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  xii.  2. 

On  the  authorities  for  Thuringian  history :  by  O.  HoLDER-EaaER.  IV  :  On  the  *  Chro- 
nica s.  Petri  Erfordensis  Moderna  '  and  related  Erfurt  materials. — N.  Arch.  xxi.  2. 

Hardenherg^s  instruction  for  Jordan  [1817]  on  the  question  of  art.  xiii.  of  the  Bun- 
desact :  by  A.  Stern. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  xii.  2. 

The  fight  at  Eckernfdrde  [1849]:  by  H.  von  Treitschke Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvi.  2. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  constitutional  history  of  the  church  of  England  [dealing  with  Makower's  work].— 

Church  Qu.  Kev.  83.    April. 
The  hundreds  of  Cambridgeshire  and  tfikir  names :  by  E.  Hailstone. — Antiquary 

N.  S.  74.    Fehr. 
English  law  before  the  time  of  Edioard  I  [on  Pollock  and  Maitland's  '  History  '].— Edin. 

Kev.  376.    April. 
The  constitution  '  Execrabilis^   [13 17]   i'>^  the  common  pleas',  by  F.  W.  Maitland 

[showing  how  English  lawyers  under  Edward  III  tried  to  avail  themselves  of 

the  bull  against  pluralities  in  the  interest  of  the  king]. — Law  Qu.  Kev.  46.    April. 
TheBohun  loills :  by  M.  M.  Bigelow. — Amer.  Hist.  Kev.  i.  3. 
The  history  of  the  patent  system  tinder  the  prerogative  and  at  common  law  :  by  E.  W. 

Hulme  [with  a  list  of  monopoly  licences,  1561-1570]. — Law  Qu.  Kev.  46.    Ap}'il. 
The  account  book  of  William  Wray  [draper  at  Ripon,  with  entries  ranging  from  1581  to 

1602]  :  printed  by  J.  T.  Fowler. — Antiquary  N.  S.  74-75.    Feb.,  Mar. 
The  queen's  prime  ministers  [a  review  of  the  series  of  biographies  edited  by  S.  J. 

Keid].— Qu.  Kev.  366.    April. 
Cardinal  Manning  [on  E.  S.  Purcell's  biography].— Church  Qu.  Kev.  83.     April. 
The  Rolls  chapel  [recently  destroyed]. — Antiquary  N.  S.  76.    April. 
Scottish    land    laiu :   by   E.    Jenks    [in    connexion    with   Craigie's   '  Conveyancing 

Statutes ']. — Law  Qu.  Kev.  46.    April. 

Italy. 

On  the  '  Origo  Gentis  Langobardorum  :  '  by  E.  Bernheim  [who  considers  that  it  was 
in  the  first  place  an  enlargement  of  the  list  of  rulers  subjoined  to  the  Edict  of 
Kothari,  and  that  the  different  texts  of  it  were  continued  independently  at  different 
times.  The  other  elements  in  the  '  Origo'  are  treated  as  derived  from  oral  tradi- 
tion].— N.  Arch.  xxi.  2. 

On  the  use  of  the  name  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  :  by  M.  Schipa  [the  duchy,  after- 
wards marquisate,  of  Italy  in  the  north,  and  the  Italy  ruled  by  a  Catapan  in  the 
south,  co-existent  with  the  greater  Italy  comprising  the  whole  peninsula.  Frankish 
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Urban  V  and  Joanna  I  of  Naples:  by  F.  Cerasoli  [documents  hitherto  unpublished 

from  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican  ;  continued  from  the  previous  number  and 

concluded].— Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xx.  4. 
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The  stay  of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  in  1717  [details  collected 

from  the  newspapers  of  the  time].— Russk.  Starina.     April. 
Letters  of  count  ArakcMev  1816-1823  [the  minister  and  favourite  of  Alexander  I]. 

Russk.  Starina.     May. 
Contributions  to  the  biography  of  Sherwood  [the  spy  who  denounced  the  Dekabrists  to 
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capacity]  :  by  N.  Schilder.— Istorich.  Viestnik.     May. 
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America  and  Colonies 
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Virginia  and  the  Quebec  bill :  by  Justin  Winsor.— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  i.  3. 
'  Light  on  the  underground  railroad  : '  by  W.  H.  Siebert  [an  account,  accompanied 

by  a  map,  of  the   routes  along  which   escaped  slaves   were  passed  before  the 

American  civil  war].— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  i.  3. 
The  first  six  weeks  of  McClellan's  Peninsular  campaign  :  by  J.  F.  Rhodes  [criticising 

the  general  severely].— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  i.  3. 
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Arrian  as  Legate  of  Cappadocia 

THAT  Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
disciple  of  Epictetus,  was  also  for  a  time  governor  of  the 
important  frontier  province  of  Cappadocia  is  a  fact  which,  though 
long  known  as  well  established,  has  received  much  less  attention  than 
it  deserves.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  a  Greek  philosopher 
and  man  of  letters  should  have  been  entrusted  by  a  Eoman  emperor 
with  a  first-rate  military  command.  It  was,  indeed,  no  uncommon 
thing,  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  for  Greeks  to  find  admission  into 
the  Eoman  senate,  and  to  be  decorated  with  a  consulship.  More 
rarely  a  distinguished  Greek  was  given  some  administrative  post  in 
a  peaceful  province,  such  as  Asia.'  But  I  know  of  no  other  instance, 
before  the  third  century,  in  which  the  command  of  Eoman  legions 
and  the  defence  of  a  Eoman  frontier  were  placed  in  Greek  hands. 
And  the  significance  of  Arrian's  appointment  becomes  greater  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  was  the  doing  of  Hadrian,  the  emperor  who, 
though  by  temperament  and  policy  a  lover  of  Greeks,  was  of  all  the 
Caesars  the  most  solicitous  for  the  efficiency  both  of  the  imperial 
army  and  of  the  frontier  defences. 

The  interest  attaching  to  Arrian's  legateship  does  not,  however, 
stop  here.  What  we  know  of  Eoman  frontier  life  and  of  the  duties 
and  difficulties  of  Eoman  frontier  officers  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
monuments,  for  it  is  a  subject  on  which  the  literature  is  provokingly 
silent.  Unless  startled  into  attention  by  some  serious  reverse  or 
brilliant  success  the  world  of  letters  knew  little  and  cared  less 
about  what  was  passing  in  the  distant  camps  and  forts  where  the 
imperial  troops  kept  constant  watch  and  guard  against  the  outside 
barbarians.  To  this  prevailing  indifference  Arrian  was  naturally 
an  exception,   and  he  has  given   us  from  his  own  pen  a  unique 

»  Herodes  Atticus  was  for  a  time  corrector  civitatum  liberarum  in  the  province 
of  Asia. 
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glimpse  of  Eoman  frontier  life,  and  of  a  Eoman  frontier  force  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  at  a  period 
which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Eoman  frontier  system. 
Nor  is  this  all;  Arrian  was  not  only  a  trusted  officer,  but  the 
intimate  friend  of  Hadrian,  and  in  the  writings  of  Arrian  the 
character  and  policy  of  Hadrian  are  reflected  almost  as  clearly  as 
the  character  and  policy  of  Trajan  in  the  letters  of  the  younger 
Pliny. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  Arrian 's  appointment 
to  Capp^docia  (131  a.d.)  was  received  in  official  circles,  but  some 
explanation  of  Hadrian's  choice  is  supplied  by  what  is  known  both 
of  Arrian  himself  and  of  Hadrian's  policy.  The  literary  materials 
for  a  biography  of  Arrian  are  somewhat  scanty,  and  have  until 
quite  recently  been  very  badly  used.^  They  consist  "chiefly  of 
incidental  notices  in  Arrian's  own  writings,  in  those  of  his  friend 
and  protege  Lucian,  and  in  Dio  Cassius,  and  of  the  meagre  sum- 
maries of  his  career  supplied  by  Photius  and  Suidas.  A  few  addi- 
tional facts  and  some  important  dates  are  furnished  by  inscrip- 
tions. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  the  first  place  that  Arrian,  though  by 
descent  a  Greek,  and  of  a  good  family  at  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia, 
where,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  born  and  bred,  was  also  a  Eoman 
citizen,  and  that  not,  as  is  constantly  stated,  by  the  grace  of 
Hadrian,  but  by  birth.  Both  his  nomeii,  Flavins,  and  his  cognomen, 
Arrianus,  are  Eoman,  and  the  former  proves  that  the  Eoman 
franchise  came  into  his  family  as  the  gift  not  of  Hadrian,  but  of 
one  of  the  Flavian  emperors.  Now  Domitian,  the  last  of  the 
Flavii,  died  in  98  a.d.,  when  Arrian,  who  did  not  become  legate  of 
Cappadocia  till  131  a.d.,  and  who  was  still  living  in  171  a.d.,^  must 
have  been  a  mere  boy  in  his  father's  house  at  Nicomedia.  It  must 
therefore  have  been  Arrian's  father  who  received  citizenship,  possibly 
from  Vespasian.  It  is  moreover  conceivable  that  Arrian  not  only 
inherited  the  Eoman  citizenship,  but  had  Eoman  blood  in  his  veins. 
His  cognomen,  Arrianus,  certainly  suggests  the  conjecture  that  his 
mother  was  a  Eoman  lady  belonging  to  the  gens  Arria,*  a  family 
famous  in  the  annals  of  Eoman  Stoicism.  Such  a  connexion 
may  well  have  influenced  Arrian's  philosophic  views,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  of  service  to  him  in  his  official  career.  In  any 
case  no  one  can  read  Arrian  without  being  struck  by  the  unusual 

-  The  biography  of  Arrian  in  the  new  edition  of  Pauly's  Eeal-Encyclopcidic 
contrasts  most  favourably  with  all  previous  ones.  It  is  more  complete,  and  it  is  free 
from  the  blunders  which  disfigure,  for  instance,  the  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Romnn  Biography.  a  Qoy^p^  Inscr.  Attic,  iii.  1032. 

^  In  older  times  such  a  cognomen  would  have  indicated  that  Arrian  was  by  birth 
an  Arrius,  and  by  adoption  a  Flavius.  But  in  the  first  two  centuries  a.d.  the 
cognomen  frequently  indicated  the  family  of  the  mother,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the 
emperor  Vespasianus. 
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combination  in  him  of  Koman  and  Greek.  With  the  versatihty, 
grace,  and  intellectual  keenness  of  the  latter  he  unites  a  genuinely 
Koman  sobriety  and  capacity  for  affairs. 

The  boyhood   and   youth   of  the  future  legate  were  passed  at 
Nicomedia.      Like   his   favourite  hero,  Xenophon,  he  was  already 
devoted  to  hunting,  to  the  art  of  war,  and  to  study ,^  a  combination 
of  tastes  which  no  doubt  aided  him  in  winning  the  favour  of  Hadrian. 
Of  hunting,  as  practised  by  himself  and  his  companions,  and  of  a 
favourite  hound,  he  tells  us  something  in  his  treatise  on  hunting, 
which,  though  rewritten  in  later  life,  seems  to  have  been  partly  at  least 
composed  in  his  younger  days.  It  is  possible  too  that  his  interest  in  the 
adventures  and  exploits  of  a  famous  Mysian  brigand,  whose  history, 
according  to  Lucian,  he  afterwards  wrote,  may  date  from  this  period 
of  his  life.*^     From  Nicomedia  Arrian  passed,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
day,  to  complete  his  education  by  a  course  of  philosophic  study.     In 
going  to  Nicopolis  and  to  the  lecture  room  of  Epictetus  he  was 
not  improbably  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  his  mother's  family. 
His  teacher,  who  had  seen  his  sect  persecuted,  and  had  lived  to  see 
it  patronised  by  the  Caesars,  was  the  most  prominent  representa- 
tive of  a  Stoicism  in  which  very  little  remained  of  the  impractic- 
able arrogance  and  contumacy  of  the  days  of  Thrasea,  and  which 
aimed  only,  to  quote  Arrian's  description  of  Epictetus's  discourses, 
at   raising  men   to  better   things.'^     How   long  Arrian   remained 
at  Nicopolis  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  long  enough  certainly  to 
become  known  as  the  most  devoted  and  loyal  of  Epictetus's  dis- 
ciples.    It  may  well  have  been  during  this  period  that  he  became  a 
familiar  figure  at  Athens,  and  it  was  conceivably  by  the  wits  of 
Athens  that  he  was  christened  the  younger  Xenophon,  a  nickname 
of  which  he  was  evidently  proud,  and  which  was  certainly  justified 
by   the  strong   similarity  in  tastes  and  accomplishments   which 
existed   between   the   disciple    of    Socrates    and    the   disciple   of 
Epictetus. 

So  far  Arrian's  career  had  differed  but  little  from  that  of  other 
young  provincials  of  good  family  and  fortune.  As  a  Eoman  citizen, 
and  probably  of  equestrian  rank,  he  no  doubt  looked  forward  to  a  term 
of  military  service,  and  then  to  the  customary  round  of  municipal 
duties  and  honour  in  his  native  town.  But  at  some  date  which 
cannot  be  precisely  fixed  an  event  occurred  which  altered  his 
whole  prospects  in  life.  His  introduction  to  Hadrian  probably 
took  place  early  in  that  emperor's  reign — certainly  several 
years  before  Arrian's  consulship  in  130  a.d.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  close  friendship  between  the  two  men,  and  Hadrian's 
favour  opened  to  Arrian  a  new  career.  As  a  Koman  knight  he 
might  have  risen  to  high  place  in  the  household  of  Caesar  as  a 
procurator  or  prefect.  But  the  ancient  magistracies  of  the  state,  and 
»  Cyneget.  ii.  "  Lucian,  Alexander,  i.  '  Dissert  praef.  i. 
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the  great  provincial  commands  to  which  they  led,  were  reserved  for 
men^'of  senatorial  rank,  the  homines  laticlavli  ('  the  men  of  the  broad 
stripe').  Senatorial  dignity  was  not  Arrian's  by  right  of  birth,  and 
he  must  have  received  it  from  Hadrian.  He  may  have  been  granted 
the  ius  lati  clavi,  and  thus  enabled  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  quaestorship,  an  office  through  which  the  ordinary  road  lay 
to  a  seat  in  the  senate  and  to  the  higher  honores,  or  he  may 
have  been  directly  admitted  to  the  senate  with  quaestorian  rank 
{allectus  inter  quaestorios) .  In  either  case  his  promotion  was 
assured  and  seems  to  have  been  rapid,  though  of  his  official  career 
up  to  130  A.D.  no  record  remains.  That  he  held  the  praetorship 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  he  very  probably  gained  useful 
experience  as  a  legate  of  a  legion  and  legate  of  a  praetorian 
province.  He  obtained  the  consulship,  as  consul  suffectus,  in 
130  A.D.,^and  in  131  a.d.,'-*  was  made  legate  of  the  consular  province 
of  Cappadocia,  a  post  which  he  held  for  at  least  seven  years. 

The  new  legate  had  unquestionably  much  in  common  with  his 
master.  Both  were  enthusiastic  sportsmen,  and  zealous  students 
of  military  tactics.  That  Hadrian,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of 
strengthening  the  defences  of  the  empire,  was  bent  on  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  frontier  troops  is  well  known,  and  the  combina- 
tion in  Arrian  of  scientific  knowledge  with  practical  ability  may 
well  have  marked  him  out  as  a  valuable  ally  in  the  work.  Arrian 
moreover  was  a  student  of  philosophy,  a  scholar,  and  a  connoisseur. 
Hadrian  at  least  aspired  to  be  all  three.  But,  apart  from  this 
congeniality  in  tastes  and  pursuits,  there  may  have  been  weightier 
reasons  for  Arrian's  appointment.  Hadrian  aimed  above  all 
things  at  the  consolidation  of  the  empire.  He  was  consequently 
opposed  not  only  to  ambitious  schemes  for  its  expansion,  but 
to  the  old-established  view  of  the  empire  as  a  federation  of  allied 
communities  under  the  leadership  of  Eome.  The  differences 
of  race  and  political  status,  w^hich  the  federal  theory  helped  to 
keep  alive,  Hadrian  did  his  best  to  sink  in  a  sense  of  common 
citizenship.  It  was  a  policy  which  has  often  been  called  cosmo- 
politan, but  which  might  more  properly  be  described  as  im- 
periahst.  With  such  aims  before  him  Hadrian  would  naturally 
welcome  the  chance  of  promoting  to  high  office  a  man  who  was  in 
many  ways  the  ideal  citizen  of  a  united  empire,  a  man  who  was 
Greek  by  descent,  but  born  a  Eoman  citizen,  and  probably  with 
Pioman  blood  in  his  veins. 

In  a  legate  of  Cappadocia  this  mixture  of  the  Greek  and  the 

**  The  date  is  fixed  by  stamps  on  bricks  (Borghesi,  iv.  157).  The  Diet,  of  Biogr, 
"wrongly  places  Arrian's  consulship  after  the  Cappadocian  legateship. 

^  Arrian  was  already  legate  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Cotys  II,  king  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  which  took  place  in  131  a.d.  (see  Periplus,  17,  and  Liebenam, 
Legaten,  p.  124). 
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Eoman  was  especially  appropriate,  and  indeed  few  provinces  of  the 
empire  demanded  a  greater  variety  of  qualifications  in  their  governor. 
For  the  Cappadocia  of  131  a.d.  was  by  no  means  the  Cappadocia 
which  on  its  annexation  in  16  a.d.  had  been  relegated  to  the  care  of 
an  imperial  procurator.  Arrian's  province  included  not  only  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Archelaus,  but  also  the  entire  district  lying 
between  the  northern  boundary  of  that  kingdom  and  the  Black  Sea, 
and  in  addition  the  seaboard  eastward  from  Trapezus  to  Dioscurias. 
The  area  was  wide,  and  the  population  heterogeneous,  comprising  as  it 
did  the  scattered  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  Cappadocian  uplands, 
the  dwellers  in  the  Greek  or  half  Greek  towns  of  Pontus,  and  their 
unruly  neighbours  the  tribes  of  the  hills.  Cappadocia,  again,  in 
131  A.D.  was  a  frontier  province,  with  legions  and  legionary  camps, 
and  with  a  chain  of  frontier  stations  garrisoned,  as  elsewhere,  by 
auxiliary  troops.  The  duty  of  keeping  both  camps  and  garrisons 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  was  not  the  least  important  of  the 
legate's  duties,  especially  under  the  rule  of  Hadrian.  But  on 
the  Upper  Euphrates  the  care  of  the  frontier  required  more  than 
the  strict  discipline  and  constant  vigilance  which  was  as  a  rule 
sufficient  on  such  frontiers  as  those  of  the  Ehine  or  the  Danube, 
where  no  more  serious  danger  was  to  be  feared  than  a  marauding 
raid  by  some  restless,  half  savage  tribe.  For  in  this  quarter  of  the 
empire  the  frontier  question  was  political  as  well  as  military.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  legate  of  Cappadocia  to  keep  a  watchful  eyo 
on  Eome's  great  rival,  Parthia,  to  check  Parthian  intrigue  in 
Armenia,  and  to  take  care  that  none  of  the  smaller  potentates 
beyond  the  frontier,  such  as  the  Iberian  king,  did  anything  dis- 
respectful to  the  majesty  of  the  Eoman  people,  or  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  Eoman  peace.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  the  chief  political 
officer  in  the  near  East  he  was  bound  to  keep  himself  and  his  master 
informed  of  the  movements  of  the  restless  peoples  beyond  the  Cau- 
casus, and  even,  as  the  '  Periplus  '  shows,  of  the  attitude  and  temper 
of  the  tribes  and  princes  bordering  the  Black  Sea.  A  threatened 
descent  of  Alans,  or  the  death  of  a  powerful  ruler,  such  as  the  king 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  was  equally  an  event  with  which  the 
legate  of  Cappadocia  had  to  deal.  In  Arrian's  own  case  both  the 
political  and  military  difficulties  of  the  position  had  been  increased 
by  the  unsetthng  effect  produced  by  Trajan's  momentary  conquests 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  by  Hadrian's  prompt  return  to  a 
defensive  policy. 

Three  of  Arrian's  extant  works  belong  to  the  period  of  his 
legateship — the  *  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea,'  the  fragment  styled 
*  The  Expedition  against  the  Alans,'  and  the  treatise  on  *  Tactics.' 
The  '  Periplus,'  as  the  reference  to  the  death  of  King  Cotys  proves, 
was  written  in  131  a.d. — in  the  first  year,  that  is,  of  his  command. 
It  is  ^  viniq[ue  specimen  of  a  report  made  by  a  Eoman  frontier 
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officer  to  his  master,  tke  emperor,  and  ranks  with  the  letters  of 
PKny  to  Trajan  as  a  document  of  the  first  importance  for  the 
history  of  provincial  administration  under  the  Caesars.  The 
'  Expedition  against  the  Alans  '  describes  the  composition  and 
marching  order  of  the  expeditionary  force  led  by  Arrian  against 
the  Alans,  in  135  a.d.,  on  the  occasion  of  their  invasion  of  Armenia, 
when,  as  Dio  tells  us,  they  retired  *  through  fear  of  Flavins 
Arrianus,  governor  of  Cappadocia.' '°  It  stands  alone  as  a  con- 
temporary account  by  a  Roman  commanding  officer  of  a  Roman 
frontier  force.  The  treatise  on  *  Tactics  '  was  written,  as  its  author 
states,  iii  the  twentieth  year  of  Hadrian's  reign  (137-8  a.d.)  and 
the  last  year  of  Arrian's  legateship.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  exposition  by  one  of  Hadrian's  most  trusted 
officers  of  the  cavalry  tactics  in  use  at  the  time  on  the  frontiers, 
and  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  Hadrian  himself.  Outside  these 
three  important  documents  wo  possess  only  a  few  isolated  refer- 
ences to  Arrian's  command.  Dio  mentions  the  Alan  invasion ;  a 
rescript  of  Hadrian,  addressed  to  Arrian,  is  quoted  in  the  *  Digest,'  ^^ 
and  a  single  inscription  records  a  dedication  to  Hadrian  by  the  city 
of  Sebastopolis  '  during  the  legateship  of  Flavins  Arrianus.'  The 
date  is  137  a.d.^^  We  may,  lastly,  with  some  confidence  assume 
that  Arrian  was  the  governor  of  Cappadocia  who  supplied  Lucian 
with  an  escort  when  he  went  to  expose  the  false  prophet  Alexander, ^^ 
a  task  which  w^ould  command  Arrian's  sympathy  both  as  a  Roman 
official  and  as  a  man  of  letters.  Lucian  speaks  of  the  governor 
in  question  as  '  my  friend,'  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
the  brilliant  young  provincial,  whose  native  place,  Samosata,  was 
on  the  borders  of  Arrian's  own  province,  should  have  sought  and 
won  tlie  patronage  of  a  Greek  scholar,  whom  Lucian  himself 
describes  characteristically  as  *  a  foremost  man  among  the 
Romans.'  '^ 

The  process  of  creating  a  '  scientific  frontier '  along  the  line  of 
the  Upper  Euphrates  seems  to  have  been  gradual.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Nero  the  imperial  government  had  realised  that,  for  the 
protection  of  Eastern  Asia  Minor,  no  less  than  for  effective  action 
in  Armenia,  some  nearer  base  of  operations  than  Syria  was 
needed ;  ^^  and  the  annexation  of  Pontus  and  Lesser  Armenia, 
towards  the  close  of  Nero's  reign,  rendered  possible  the  drawing  of 
a  continuous  frontier  line  up  to  the  Black  Sea.  Vespasian 
took  the  important  step  of  permanently  stationing  a  legion  on  the 
Upper  Euphrates, ^"^  and  the  legionary  camp  at  Melitene  probably 
dated  from  his  time.  The  roads  which,  according  to  an  inscription, 
were  made  under  Domitian  in  Cappadocia,  Lesser  Armenia,  and 

»"  Dio,  69,  15.  "  Digest,  49,  14,  2.  '"-^  Liebenam,  Legaten,  p.  124. 

'3  Lucian,  Alexander,  54.  "  Ibid.  i.  '^  Tacitus,  Annals,  xiii.  7. 

'^  Suetonius,  Vestas.  8  ;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  7,  3.  1. 
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Pontus,^^  presumably  included  the  frontier  road  from  Samosata 
northwards  to  Trapezus,  along  which  Hadrian  seems  to  have 
travelled  in  124,  and  the  line  of  the  road  was  no  doubt  guarded 
by  military  stations.  By  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Hadrian 
a  second  legionary  camp  had  been  formed  at  Satala/^  and 
the  entire  frontier  from  Samosata  to  Trapezus,  together  with 
the  Euxine  coast  as  far  as  Dioscurias,  had  been  placed  under 
the  command  of  a  legate  of  consular  rank.  When,  therefore, 
Hadrian  visited  the  frontier,  some  seven  years  before  Arrian's 
appointment,  he  must  have  found  the  frontier  system  fairly  well 
developed.  He  travelled  along  the  frontier  northwards  to  Trapezus, 
and  possibly  visited  also  some  of  the  Black  Sea  stations.  Here, 
as  on  other  frontiers,  he  reviewed  the  frontier  force,  the  *  army 
of  Cappadocia ; '  ^'-^  and  inspected  the  military  stations ;  existing 
forts  were  remodelled  and  new  forts  constructed.^"  The  *  Periplus,' 
as  will  be  seen,  indicates  that  Hadrian's  reforming  activity  left 
its  mark  on  the  Cappadocian  no  less  than  on  the  German,  British, 
and  African  frontiers. 

Arrian  followed  in  his  master's  steps,  and  evidently  in- 
augurated his  command  by  a  tour  of  inspection  along  the  frontier. 
Of  the  earlier  part  of  this  tour  we  have  no  record,  for  the  '  Periplus  ' 
begins  at  the  moment  when,  on  nearing  Trapezus  from  the  south, 
he  caught  sight  of  the  sea  from  the  spot  whence  *  both  that  other 
Xenophon  and  you  '  viewed  it.  The  results  of  the  entire  tour  he 
embodied  in  an  ollicial  report  to  Hadrian,  written,  as  etiquette 
required,  in  Latin.  He  alludes  to  it  as  rcc  'PcofiaL/ca  jpdfi/jLara.^^^ 
The  '  Periplus '  itself  is  part  of  a  supplementary  report,  and  deals 
primarily  with  the  Black  Sea  stations  from  Trapezus  to  the  limits 
of  the  Koman  empire  at  Sebastopolis  (Dioscurias).  It  contains,  in 
addition,  a  summary  account  of  the  estuaries  and  harbours  along 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  especially  along  the  northern  coast, 
such  as  would  give  Hadrian  the  information  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  act  with  vigour  should  any  crisis  in  these  quarters  call  for 
Koman  intervention.  The  *  Periplus  '  was  clearly  a  less  formal 
document  than  the  Latin  report.  Arrian  is  writing  in  his  native 
Greek,  and  he  writes  as  a  friend  to  a  friend,  as  one  man  of  letters 
to  another,  rather  than  as  a  legate  to  his  impemtor.  Consequently 
together  with  reports  on  forts  and  harbours  we  get  a  good  deal 
of  lively  chat  about  the  weather,  the  antiquities,  the  traditions, 
and  the  scenery.  Arrian  is  never  long-winded  or  rhetorical ;  but 
his  Greek  discursiveness  and  keen  curiosity  temper  pleasantly  the 
military  brevity  of  the  Eoman  officer. 

The  first  place  noticed  by  Arrian  is  the  ancient  Greek  seaport 
of  Trapezus,  the  emporium  and  chief  town  of  eastern  Pontus.     In 

»'  C.  I.L.  3,  312.        '«  See  below,  p.  636  seq.        '"  Cohen,  MMaillcs,  ii.  p.  153. 
2«  Die,  69,  9.  *'  Perijohis,  6. 
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Pliny's  lists  22  it  appearji  as  a  free  town,  and  that  it  was  still  free 
at  the  time  of  Arrian's  visit  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
makes  no  reference  to  the  presence  of  any  imperial  garrison  ^^  there, 
and  that  the  hoplites  from  Trapezus,  who  marched  with  Arrian 
against  the  Alans,  are  classed  with  the  native  allies,  not  with  the 
legions  and  auxiliaries  of  the  regular  army.  The  importance  of 
Trapezus  as  a  centre  for  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  as  a  port 
where  supplies  and  troops  for  the  frontier  could  be  landed,  had 
evidently  been  appreciated  by  Hadrian,  for  when  Arrian  visited 
the  place  a  new  harbour  w^as  in  process  of  construction  by 
Hadrian's  orders ;  ^^  till  then,  it  would  seem,  there  had  been  only 
an  open  roadstead.  Another  memorial  of  Hadrian's  visit  is  described 
by  Arrian.  On  the  high  ground  whence  the  older  Xenophon  first 
caught  sight  of  the  sea,  a  statue  of  Hadrian  and  altars  had  been  set 
up.  Both  were  probably  connected  with  the  official  worship  of 
Caesar.  Trapezus  still  called  itself  a  Greek  city,  but  its  Hellenism 
was  clearly  somewhat  corrupt,  for  Arrian  comments  on  the  bar- 
barous Greek  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  altars,  as  well  as  on  the 
inferior  workmanship  of  the  statue.'^'^  Life  in  these  remote  Greek 
towns  was  not  altogether  peaceful  even  under  Koman  rule.  In  the 
highlands  near  Trapezus  dwelt  a  Colchian  tribe,  the  Sauni. 

*  To  this  day,'  writes  Arrian,  *  they  are  most  warlike,  and  live  at  deadly 
feud  with  the  people  of  Trapezus.  They  dwell  in  strongholds  and  have 
no  king,  and  though  long  tributary  to  the  Romans  they  are  not  punctual 
in  paying  their  tribute,  being  engaged  in  robbery  and  pillage.  Now, 
however,  they  shall  pay  regularly,  or,  with  the  help  of  God,  we  will  root 
them  out.'  ^'> 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
these  marauding  highlanders  maintained  their  ground,  for  the  de- 
scription given  of  them  by  Procopius  -^  differs  little  from  that  just 
quoted. 

On  leaving  Trapezus— not  without  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of 
Hermes,  and  offering  a  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  his  benefactor 
Hadrian— Arrian  started  on  a  cold  and  stormy  voyage  along  the 
coast  eastward,  touching  in  turn  at  each  of  the  military  stations, 
which,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  were  situated  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  and  performed  the  double  duty  of  guarding  the  river 
mouth  and  protecting  the  trading  settlements  against  attacks  from 
the  hill-sides  of  the  interior.  The  first  station  visited  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hyssus.  The  garrison  consisted  of  infantry,  '  as  you 
are  aware,'  adds  Arrian  significantly,  with  twenty  mounted  spear- 
men, the  latter  being  apparently  intended  to  assist  in  foraging  for 

-•-  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  11. 

-'  At  a  later  period  Trapezus  was  the  headquarters  of  'Legio  I.  Pontica'  (Notit, 
^^O'Or.SS).  ■^^Periplus,16. 

"  ^^^'^'  ^-  ''  ^yi'  11.  ''  Procop.  De  Aedif.  iii.  6, 
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supplies.  The  infantry  were  put  through  their  exercises,  and  even 
the  spearmen  were  obliged  to  show  that  they  could  use  their 
weapons.  It  is  worth  noting,  as  characteristic  of  the  permanence 
of  the  Roman  frontier  arrangements,  that  in  the  *  Notitia  Digni- 
tatum  '  2®  *  Ysiportus  '  was  still  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
the  *  Cohors  Apuleia  Civium  Romanorum,'  which  may  possibly  have 
been  the  one  which  Arrian  reviewed.^^  Proceeding  eastward,  Arrian 
and  his  staff  were  detained  for  two  days  by  stress  of  weather  at  a 
lonely  little  harbour,  with  a  ruinous  fort,  which  bore,  however,  the 
name  of  Athens.  *  We  were  not  permitted,'  he  remarks,  '  to  sail 
past  even  Athens  in  Pontus  as  if  it  were  some  deserted  and  name- 
less harbour.' 

The  next  station  of  importance  was  Apsarus,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name.  Pliny  ^°  mentions  a  fort  there,  called  *  in  faucibus,' 
evidently  from  its  position  in  a  narrow  valley.  In  181  a.d. 
Apsarus  was  a  considerable  military  station,  with  a  garrison  of 
unusual  strength.  *  The  five  cohorts,'  as  Arrian  calls  them, 
implying  that  Hadrian  knew  all  about  them,  as  about  the  infantry 
at  Hyssi  portus,  constituted  a  much  larger  force  than  was  usual  in 
frontier  stations.  Possibly  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  close 
proximity  of  the  important  valley  of  the  Acampsis,  leading,  as  it 
did,  for  a  long  distance  into  the  interior.  Arrian  paid  the  troops 
and  inspected  the  fort,  examining  not  only  the  walls  and  fosse, 
but  the  hospital  and  granary.  The  results  of  his  inspection  he 
had,  unfortunately  for  us,  already  given  in  the  Latin  report. 

From  Apsarus  Arrian  sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  Phasis.  As 
he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  he  saw  on  his  left  hand  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  Phasian  goddess.  She  was  represented 
seated  on  a  throne  supported  by  lions,  and  holding  a  cymbal  in  her 
hands.  Clearly  here,  as  at  Arrian's  own  city  of  Nicomedia,  and  at 
a  hundred  other  places  in  Asia  Minor,  the  *  Great  Mother '  was  the 
supreme  protecting  deity.  But  it  was  for  relics  of  Jason  and  his 
Argonauts  that  Arrian  most  eagerly  inquired.  None,  however, 
were  to  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  of  a  stone 
anchor,  which  might  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  good  ship 
Argo.  An  iron  anchor  was  also  shown  to  him,  but  he  rightly 
assigned  it  to  a  much  later  date  than  the  time  of  Jason.  From 
antiquarian  gossip  Arrian  passes  to  matters  more  directly 
connected  with  the  main  object  of  his  journey,  and  his  account  of 
the  Roman  station  on  the  Phasis  is  of  especial  interest.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  400  'picked  soldiers.'  These  (TTpanwrat 
eTrlXsKTOL,  or  militcs  singular  es,  were  a  somewhat  recent 
invention,  probably  dating  from  Trajan.  They  were  auxiliaries, 
but  differed  from  the  ordinary  auxiliary   cohort  or  squadron  in 

=»  Not.  Dig.  Or.  381. 

28  See  below,  p.  638.  ^  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  12. 
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being  composed  of  pidiecl  men  of  different  nationalities,  and 
possibly  selected  from  different  auxiliary  corps.  A  regiment 
of  equites  singulares  was  included  in  the  force  which  Arrian  led 
against  the  Alans,  but  whether  the  garrison  on  the  Phasis  consisted 
of  cavalry  or  infantry  we  are  not  told.  The  fort  is  described  as 
occupying  a  position  of  great  natural  strength,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  protection  of  vessels  entering  the  river.  It  had  originally 
been  inclosed  in  the  old  way,  by  an  earthen  vallum,  with  wooden 
towers  and  probably  a  wooden  palisade.  But  when  Arrian  visited 
the  place  these  old-fashioned  defences  had  been  replaced  by  walls 
and  towers  of  brick,  with  solid  foundations,  and  carrying  a  sufficient 
equipment  of  military  engines.  Such  reconstruction  was  probably 
common  enough  at  the  time,  and  may  safely  be  connected  with 
Hadrian's  visit  to  the  Cappadocian  frontier  in  124  a.d. 

No  less  interesting,  as  illustrating  a  characteristic  feature  of 
Eoman  frontier  life,  is  the  account  which  Arrian  gives  of  the  civil 
settlement  which  was  growing  up  near  this,  as  near  most  other 
frontier  stations.  The  evidence  furnished  by  inscriptions  and  by  the 
actual  remains  discovered  in  Germany,  Africa,  Britain,  and  elsewhere 
has  thrown  much  light  on  the  origin  and  character  of  these  canahac, 
some  of  which  developed  into  important  towns  and  obtained  the 
status  of  colonies  or  municipia.  Ancient  literature,  however,  says 
as  little  about  them  as  about  any  other  institution  of  Eoman 
frontier  life.  Arrian 's  brief  notice  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  valuable, 
and  is  in  complete  agreement  with  our  other  evidence.  The  fort 
on  the  Phasis  was  protected  by  a  double  fosse.  Arrian  decided  to 
dig  a  third,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  settlement,  which  had 
planted  itself  between  the  fort  and  the  river.  This  settlement, 
which  he  describes  as  consisting  partly  of  retired  soldiers  and 
partly  of  traders,^^  was  probably  of  comparatively  recent  date.  A 
more  important  settlement  of  the  same  class  was  the  one  near  the 
camp  of  the  12th  legion  at  Melitene,  which  it  would  seem  had  already 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  municipahty.^'-^ 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  Arrian  passed  on  rapidly  to 
Sebastopolis,  with  only  a  brief  halt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chobus. 
The  reason  for  this  halt,  and  '  what  we  did  there,  you  will  learn,' 
he  says,  '  from  the  Latin  report.'  SebastopoKs,  anciently  known  as 
Dioscurias,  marked  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Eoman  empire  and  of 
Arrian's  province  in  this  direction.  Commercially  it  was  important 
as  the  centre  to  which  the  polyglot  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  came 
down  for  purposes  of  trade.  In  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny  the  old 
Greek  town  had  been  deserted,  but  he  imphes  that  a  considerable 
business  was  done  with   the  natives  by  Eoman  merchants.^^     It 

^'  Peripltis,  11. 
^  ^  ^-  Procopius,  Dc  Aedif.  iii.  5,  states  that  under  Trajan  Melitene  attained  to  irdK^ws 
a^iwfxa.    He  refers  not  to  the  camp,  but  to  the  civil  settlement. 

="  Pliny,  mt.  Hist.  vi.  14. 
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was  probably  to  the  later  settlement  that  the  name  Sebastopolis 
was  given,  and  the  fort  which  Pliny  mentions  and  which  Arrian 
inspected  may  have  been  built  for  its  protection.  Arrian,  how- 
ever, mentions  only  the  fort,  which  at  the  time  was  clearly  a 
regular  military  station,  with  walls  and  fosse,  hospital  and  granary .^^ 
The  garrison  consisted  of  cavalry,  or  possibly  mounted  infantry. 
In  the  *  Notitia '  the  regiment  stationed  at  Sebastopolis  was  the 
Cohors  I.  Claudia  equitata.  From  near  Sebastopolis  Arrian  got  a 
view  of  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Caucasus,  and  one  peak  in  particular 
was  pointed  out  as  that  to  which  Prometheus  was  bound. 

In  addition  to  his  brief  reports  on  the  military  stations  along 
the  coast  Arrian  supplies  information,  such  as  a  modern  Anglo- 
Indian  '  political '  would  be  expected  to  furnish,  as  to  the  native 
chiefs  and  tribes  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  hill  country.  The 
settlement  of  this  Hinterland  had  been,  it  seems,  the  work  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  the  majority  of  the  chiefs  are  described 
as  holding  their  '  kingships  '  from  one  or  other  of  these  emperors. 
But  the  political  interests  of  Kome  and  her  sphere  of  influence  ex- 
tended here,  as  elsewhere,  beyond  the  actual  frontiers  of  her  empire 
round  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  legate  of  Cappadocia  to  keep  his  master  duly  informed  of  any 
important  event  in  these  remote  regions.  Such,  for  instance,  was 
the  death  of  Cotys,  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  of  which 
Arrian  heard,  while  at  Sebastopolis."'-^  Cotys,  like  his  predecessors, 
held  his  crown  from  the  emperor,  and  his  successor  would  have  to 
be,  in  his  turn,  formally  recognised  by  Eome.  It  is  improbable 
that  Hadrian  contemplated  any  change  in  the  old-established 
relations  between  the  Eoman  government  and  this  prosperous  vassal 
state  ;  nevertheless  Arrian  thought  it  proper  to  supply  Hadrian 
with  such  a  brief  sketch  of  the  northern  seaboard  of  the  Euxine  as 
might  enable  the  latter  to  act  with  effect  if  action  were  considered 
necessary.  The  sketch  is  highly  business-like,  but  its  monotony  is 
relieved,  after  Arrian's  manner,  with  antiquarian  digressions,  and  in 
one  place  ^^  by  a  picturesque  account  of  the  Island  of  Achilles,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  with  its  ancient  temple,  tended  only  by 
countless  sea  birds. 

The  fragment  entitled  "EKra^is  Kar'  'A\avcov  (*  The  Expedition 
against  the  Alans  ')  shows  us  the  legate  of  Cappadocia  engaged,  not 
in  the  inspection  of  the  frontier  forts  and  garrisons,  but  in 
preparing  to  meet  and  repel  a  threatened  invasion  of  his  province. 
The  invaders  were  the  Alans  from  the  plains  beyond  the  Caucasus, 
who  once  already  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  had  invaded  Armenia, 
and  who  now,  according  to  Dio,  came  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Iberian  king  Pharasmanes.  The  same  historian  tells  us  that  the 
invasion  came  to  nothing.  The  Parthian  king  purchased 
s«  PenpZws,  10.  "  Ibid.  17.  "  Ibid.  21. 
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immunity  for  his  own  territories  by  gifts,  while  their  invasion  of 
Armenia  was  checked  by  fear  of  Flavius  Arrianus,  the  legate  of 
Cappadocia.  Arrian  seems  to  have  promptly  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy  with  a  considerable  force,  and  it  is  with  the  composition 
of  this  force,  with  its  order  of  march,  and  with  the  tactics  to  be 
employed  when  face  to  face  with  the  enemy,  that  the  '  Expedition 
against  the  Alans  '  is  concerned. 

The  troops  which  Arrian  led  against  the  Alans  belonged  to  the 
standing  army  of  Cappadocia,  the  exercitus  Cappadocicus^  to  use  the 
territorial  designation  which  came  into  fashion  under  Hadrian. 
What  proportion  of  the  entire  army  was  called  out  for  the  expedi- 
tion is  not  clear.  We  learn,  how^ever,  that  of  the  two  available 
legions  one,  the  12th,  was  represented  only  by  a  detachment, 
and  the  same  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  auxiliary  regiments. 
The  probability  is  that  Arrian,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
making  for  northern  Armenia,  composed  his  force,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  troops  nearest  at  hand.  Hence  the  presence  in 
full  strength  of  the  15th  legion,  whose  camp  at  Satala  would  be  a 
convenient  base  of  operations,  while  Melitene,  the  headquarters  of 
the  12th  legion,  was  a  long  way  to  the  southward.  For  the  same 
reason,  no  doubt,  the  native  levies  present  were  those  belonging  to 
the  northern  half  of  the  province,  to  Lesser  Armenia  and  Pontus. 
But  the  strength  of  the  expeditionary  force  was  very  consider- 
able. In  addition  to  the  15th  legion,  and  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  12th,  it  included  the  whole  or  part  of  eighteen  regiments  of 
auxiHaries.  Unless  therefore  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Cappadocian 
army  were  more  numerous  than  in  other  frontier  armies  at  the  time, 
very  few  auxiliary  corps  can  have  been  entirely  unrepresented. 
The  army  of  Upper  Germany,  for  instance,  consisted  in  116  a.d. 
of  two  legions  and  nineteen  auxiliary  regiments,  that  of  Britain 
in  146  A.D.  of  three  legions  and  fourteen  auxiliary  corps.  To 
the  legions  and  auxiHaries  must  be  added  the  native  levies,  of 
whom  there  were  clearly  a  considerable  body.  These  local  troops 
were  not  a  part  of  the  regular  army,  but  were  called  out,  if 
necessary,  to  repel  a  threatened  invasion.  They  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hoplites  from  Trapezus,  light  troops,  and  both  on 
the  march  and  when  the  line  of  battle  was  formed  were  brigaded 
with  a  regiment  of  regulars. 

Keturning  to  the  auxiliaries  as  the  most  characteristic  and 
mteresting  element  in  the  expeditionary  force,  w^e  notice  at  once 
the  predominance  of  cavalry  over  infantry,  there  being  twelve 
cavalry  and  only  five  infantry  regiments,  a  predominance  which 
recurs  m  the  army  of  Africa,  whereas  in  Germany  and  Britain  the 
proportion  is  reversed.  Both  cavalry  and  infantry  were  largely 
composed  of  archers,  as  we  should  expect  to  be  the  case  in  an  army 
on  the  eastern  frontier ;  and,  i^deed,  the  majority  of  the  auxiliaries 
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belonged  to  the  eastern  rather  than  the  western  half  of  the  empire. 
Spain  and  Gaul  were  represented  by  one  regiment  each,  Raetia  by 
two,  Dacia  by  one.  On  the  other  hand  the  African  provinces 
supplied  four,  and  there  were  also  infantry  from  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  and  cavalry  from  Cappadocia,  Ituraea,  and  Arabia 
Petraea.  It  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  officers  mentioned 
are  several  Greeks.  Such  were  the  commander-in-chief  himself. 
Daphnes,  of  Corinth,  commanding  the  4th  Eaetian  cohort, 
Demetrios,  commanding  a  cavalry  brigade  composed  of  four 
regiments,  one  being  the  1st  Raetian  cohort,  and  Lamprocles, 
who  commanded  the  infantry  regiment  from  the  Bosporus. 

The  army  of  Cappadocia  was  not  of  such  old  standing  as  some 
of  the  other  frontier  armies,  and  its  definite  organisation  was 
probably  the  work  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  The  12tli  legion,  indeed, 
had  been  stationed  at  Melitenc  by  Vespasian  some  sixty  years  before 
Arrian  came  out  as  legate,  but  it  was  not  before  Trajan's  time  that 
the  15th  was  established  at  Satala.  As  to  the  auxiliaries,  both  the 
Dacian  cavalry  and  the  mounted  archers  from  Arabia  Petraea  must 
be  subsequent  to  Trajan's  Dacian  and  eastern  campaigns.  We 
know  from  an  inscription  ^^  that  the  Spanish  regiment  in  Arrian's 
army,  the  Ala  Auriana,  bore  the  title  *  Ulpia,'  and  was  therefore 
either  raised  by  Trajan  or  served  under  him  with  distinction.  The 
1st  Raetian  cohort  was  certainly  on  the  Danube  in  108  a.d.,^^  and 
probably  followed  Trajan  to  the  east.  On  the  other  hand  the 
evidence  of  the  *  Notitia  '  ^^  proves  that  not  only  the  legions  but  some 
at  least  of  the  auxiliaries  of  the  army  of  Cappadocia  remained  there 
as  immovably  as  did  the  legions  and  auxiliaries  in  Britain.  The 
dux  Armeniae  had  altogether  26  corps  under  his  command,  and 
among  them  were  several  which  formed  part  of  Arrian's  arm}^ 
The  12th  and  15th  legions  were  still  at  Melitene  and  Satala;  in 
addition  we  find  still  on  the  Cappadocian  frontier  the  4th  cohort  of 
Raetians,  the  Spanish  ala  Auna)ia,  the  ala  Colonorum^  a  cohort 
from  the  Bosporus,  an  ala  Dacorum,  an  ala  Gallorum,  and  a 
eohors  Pctraeorum.  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  when  we  remember  the 
permanence  of  Roman  military  stations  when  once  the  frontier 
defences  had  been  organised,  that  the  stations  assigned  to  these 
corps  in  the  *  Notitia '  were  those  which  they  occupied  in  the  time 
of  Arrian.  These  stations,  with  one  exception,  that  assigned  to  the 
Ala  II,  Gallorum,  lay  along  the  frontier  line  between  the  two 
legionary  camps  at  Satala  and  Melitene,  and  are  given  in  the  Antonine 
*  Itinerary*  as  stations  on  the  frontier  road  which  led  from  Samosata 
past  Melitene  and  Satala  to  Trapezus,  a  road  certainly  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  Two  other  stations  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  the 
'Periplus'  reappear  in  the  *  Notitia.'     At  Hyssi  portus  the  latter 

»^  C.  I.  L.  3,  Suppl.  6743.  ««  Ibid.  3. 

3»    ^Qf,^  Dig,   Qy,  38. 
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places  a  cohors  Apuleia  civium  Romanorum,  In  Arrian's  time 
the  garrison  consisted  of  infantry,  and  in  the  expeditionary  force  was 
a  regiment  of  Trefot  'AirXavoL,  who  were  brigaded  on  the  march 
with  the  native  levies  from  Trapezus,  Kizus,  and  Colchis,  and  may 
well,  therefore,  have  come  from  Hyssi  portus.  They  were  commanded 
by  a  Eoman  officer,  and  when  the  line  of  battle  was  formed  they 
occupied  a  position  on  the  left  wing  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
'  Italian  cohort '  on  the  right.  The  other  station  is  Sebastopolis, 
where  the  cavalry  garrison  mentioned  by  Arrian  may  possibly  have 
been  the*  cohors  I.  Claudia  equitata  of  the  *  Notitia.'  The  general 
results  of  a  comparison  with  the  *  Notitia  *  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : — 

1.  Along  the  Armenian  Frontier. 


stations 

'  Notitia  • 

Arriaii 

Traj>ezits 

legio  I.  Pontica 

Ligauna 

coh.  II.  Valentiana 

Domana 

equites  sagittarii 

Satala 

legio  XV.  ApoUinaris 

leg.  XV. 

Suissa 

ala  I.  Ulpia  Dacorum 

'i\r)  TOiV  TcTcov 

Arauracos 

coh.  mil.  Bosporana 

Boa-nopavoi  nc^ol 

Analiba 

coh.  IV.  Eaetorum 

(TTTiipa  TCTapTT]  Ta>v  '  Pairwv 

Sabus 

equites  sagittarii 

Dascusa 

ala  (I.)  Ulpia  Auriana 

Avpiavoi  after  108 

Ciaca 

ala  I.  Aug.  Colonorura 

Ko\u)P€S 

Melitene 

leg.  XII.  fulminata 

leg.  XII. 

Melita 

coh.  III.  Ulp.  mil.  Petraeorum 
2.  Along  the  Blach  Sea  Coasi 

?  iTTTroTo^oTat  IleTpaioi 

Hyssi  portus 

coh.  Apuleia  Ad.  Eom. 

Tre^ot  ?  'ATrXai'oi 

Sebastopolis 

coh.  I.  Claud,  equit. 

iTrTrctff 

Both  the  order  of  march  and  the  line  of  battle  to  be  adopted  in 
face  of  the  enemy  were  evidently  prescribed  with  reference  to  the 
peculiar  tactics  of  the  Alan  horsemen  and  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
attack  in  a  difficult  country.  The  flanks  and  rear  of  the  column 
were  protected  by  light  cavalry,  while  in  advance  of  it  rode  the 
KardaKOTroi,  the  '  guides  '  or  '  scouts,'  a  class  of  auxiliary  troops 
best  known  under  their  Latin  name  of  exploratores.  The  column 
was  formed  of  three  main  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  three 
elements  of  which  the  force  was  composed.  In  the  first  were  the 
auxiliary  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  the  mounted  archers  from 
Arabia  Petraea  at  their  head.  In  the  second,  forming  the  centre 
of  the  column,  were  the  legions,  preceded  by  two  picked  cavalry 
corps,  the  equites  singulares  and  the  equites  legionarii,  and  by 
the  artillery  of  the  period.  In  the  third  division  were  the  native 
levies  and  the  baggage  train,  protected,  as  has  been  said,  by  a  cavalry 
regiment  from  Dacia.  The  fighting  order  was  clearly  intended,  in 
the  hrst  place,  to  resist  the  charge  of  the  dreaded  light  horsemen  of 
the  east,  and  secondly  to  defeat  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
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enemy  to  outflank  the  Koman  force.  On  the  extreme  right  and 
left,  but  on  rising  ground,  were  posted  the  native  levies,  mostly 
archers ;  in  front  of  them,  but  at  a  lower  level,  Arrian  placed  some 
of  his  heavy  auxiliary  infantry.  The  local  militia  were  thus  pro- 
tected against  the  enemy's  charge,  while  able  to  shoot  freely  over 
the  heads  of  the  protecting  infantry.  In  the  centre  were  the  legions, 
drawn  up  eight  deep,  and  behind  them  the  rest  of  the  auxiliary 
infantry.  In  the  rear  of  the  whole  line  w^ere  the  cavalry.  When 
the  enemy  attacked  they  were  to  be  received  with  a  mighty 
shout,  and  a  discharge  of  missiles  from  the  whole  line.  If  this 
fire  failed  to  check  the  charge  of  the  Alans,  which  it  is  assumed 
would  be  directed  against  the  centre,  then,  says  this  general  order, 
'  let  the  front  ranks  of  the  legions  prepare  to  receive  the  charge, 
kneeling,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  locked  shields  and  levelled 
pikes.'  If  the  charge  is  thus  repelled  the  cavalry  are  to  follow 
up  the  retreating  enemy,  the  infantry,  after  opening  their  ranks  to 
let  the  cavalry  pass,  advancing  to  support  them.  At  this  point 
Arrian  notes  and  provides  for  the  likelihood  that  the  enemy 
would  rapidly  wheel  round  and  endeavour  to  outflank  one  of  the 
wings.  To  meet  this  manoeuvre  the  wings  should  be  extended  as 
far  as  possible.  Should  it,  however,  succeed,  then  the  cavalry  are 
to  wheel  round  and  charge  the  enemy  on  the  flank,  engaging 
them  at  close  quarters,  and  using  their  broadswords  and  axes  with 
deadly  effect  upon  riders  and  horses  unprotected  by  defensive 
armour.     Here  the  fragment  ends. 

The  third  of  the  three  of  Arrian's  extant  works  belonging  to  this 
period  of  his  career  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  his  Cappadocian 
command.  The  treatise  on  '  Tactics  '  was  written,  as  its  author 
tells  us,  in  the  20th  year  of  Hadrian's  reign  (137-8),  and  it  is 
closely  connected  with  one  part  of  Hadrian's  frontier  work,  his 
endeavour  to  render  the  frontier  troops  as  efficient  as  possible  in 
the  field.  In  this  work  Arrian  was  keenly  interested,  as  a  life-long 
student  of  tactics.  He  had  written,  he  tells  us,  a  treatise  on  infantry 
tactics  for  the  benefit  and  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
emperor.  The  existing  treatise  is  a  popular  exposition  of  cavalry 
tactics,  with  especial  reference  to  the  reforms  introduced  by  Hadrian. 
Throughout  Arrian  impresses  upon  his  readers  the  readiness  with 
which  the  tactics  of  all  the  various  peoples  included  within  the 
empire,  and  of  many  outside  it,  had  been  adopted  by  Kome,  so  that 
the  imperial  army  anticipated  that  political  fusion  which  Hadrian 
of  all  the  Caesars  was  most  anxious  to  bring  about.  The  treatise  is, 
in  fact,  a  good  commentary  not  only  on  the  brief  statement  of 
Hadrian's  biographer  ^^  as  to  his  military  reforms,  but  on  the  frag- 
ments of  the  speech  addressed  by  Hadrian  himself  to  the  army 
of  Africa,  when  just  established  in  their  new  headquarters  at 
<»  Vita  Hadriani,  10. 
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Lambresis.^^  Of  its  general  drift  no  better  summary  can  be  given 
than  is  furnished  by  Arrian  himself  in  the  closing  chapter.  •  The 
king,'  as  in  the  Greek  fashion  he  styles  Hadrian, 

has  obliged  his  soldiers  to  practise  barbaric  movements,  both  those  of  the 
mounted  archers  of  Parthia  and  the  rapid  evolutions  of  Sarmatians  and 
Celts.  They  have  been  obliged  also  to  learn  the  native  war  cries  proper  to 
such  movements — those  of  the  Celts,  and  tbe  Dacians,  and  the  Racti. 
They  have  been  trained  also  to  leap  their  horses  across  trenches  and 
over  ramparts.  In  a  word,  in  addition  to  their  ancient  exercises  they 
have  learnt  all  that  has  been  invented  by  the  king  tending  to  grace  or 
speed,  or  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy,  so  that  the  words 
once  applied  to  ancient  Lacedaemon  seem  to  me  to  apply  to  this  present 
monarchy  which  Hadrian  now  holds  for  the  20th  year,  *  where  the  strength 
of  the  young  flourishes,  and  the  clear-voiced  muse,  and  broad  justice,  the 
helper  of  noble  deeds.' 

The  close  of  Arrian's  legateship  preceded  his  master's  death  by 
a  year  at  the  most.'*^  With  his  retirement  or  recall  from  Cappadocia 
Arrian's  official  career  seems  to  have  ended,  and  it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness here  to  follow  him  in  his  later  literary  labours.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  been  able  to  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
glimpse  which  Arrian  allows  us  to  get  of  an  eastern  frontier 
province  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  imperial 
frontiers. 

H.  F.  Peliiam. 

^'  C.  L  L.  viil.  2532.  *-  Liebenam,  Lcgaten,  p.  124. 
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II.     CHURCH,   STATE,   AND   DECRETALS. 

IN  much  of  what  has  been  written  by  historians  and  said  by  judges 
touching  the  fate  of  *  the  Roman '  or  *  the  foreign  '  canon  law  in 
England  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  tendency  towards  the  confusion 
of  two  propositions.  The  first  is  this :  that  in  England  the  state 
did  not  suffer  the  church  to  appropriate  certain  considerable  por- 
tions of  that  wide  field  of  jurisdiction  which  the  canonists  claimed 
as  the  heritage  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The  second  is  this :  that  the 
English  courts  Christian  held  themselves  free  to  accept  or  reject, 
and  did  in  some  cases  reject,  '  the  canon  law  of  Rome.'  The  truth 
of  the  first  proposition  no  one  doubts  ;  the  truth  of  the  second  seems 
to  me  exceedingly  dubious.  At  any  rate  we  have  here  two  inde- 
pendent propositions,  and  we  do  not  prove  the  second  by  proving 
the  first.  The  one  deals  with  the  extent  of  the  field  occupied  and 
cultivated  by  ecclesiastical  justice,  the  other  with  the  course  of 
agriculture.  By  proving  that  at  the  present  time  and  in  our  own 
country  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  church  have  nothing  that  ought 
to  be  called  jurisdiction,  we  should  not  prove  that  they  do  not  think 
themselves  bound  by  the  canon  law  of  Rome,  nor  even  should  we 
prove  that  they  are  not  inducing  their  flocks  to  obey  that  law. 
To  take  another  illustration,  we  must  neither  praise  nor  blame  the 
English  church  for  the  law  of  divorce  that  is  being  administered 
to-day  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  though  not  very  long  ago  all 
matrimonial  causes  belonged  to  the  spiritual  forum.  We  must  not 
attribute  to  the  church  what  is  done  by  the  state.  Is  it  not  even 
possible  that  the  submissiveness  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the 
canon  law  of  Rome  varied  directly  rather  than  inversely  with  the 
strength  and  aggressiveness  of  their  secular  rivals  ? 

An  example  of  the  facile  transitions  that  are  made  from  the  one 
to  the  other  proposition  I  will  take  from  the  first  place  to  which 
we  should  all  look  if  we  would  learn  anything  about  the  law  of  the 
English  church  in  the  middle  ages.  I  need  not  say  that  I  mean 
the  Historical  Appendix  which  Dr.  Stubbs  added  to  the  '  Report  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,'  nor  need  I  say  that  I  regard 
that  discourse  with  reverence  and  admiration.     In  it  there  is  a 
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section  entitled  The  Lmc  Administered  in  the  Courts  of  the  English 
Chirch  between  the  Conquest  and  the  Reformation.'  That  is  the  very 
matter  about  which  we  would  fain  know  something ;  but  we  mentally 
underline  the  word  Church,  For  a  while  all  goes  well.  We  find  a 
strong  statement  of  my  second  proposition.  The  papal  law-books 
were  regarded  *  as  manuals,  but  not  as  codes  of  statutes.'  *  Attempts 
to  force  on  the  church  and  nation  [again  we  underline  the  word 
church']  the  complete  canon  law  of  the  middle  ages  were  always 
unsuccessful.'  No  doubt,  we  say  to  ourselves,  some  proof,  some 
illustration  of  this  will  come.  "We  approach  yet  nearer  to  the  focus. 
The  laws  which  guided  the  English  courts  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion may,  then,  be  thus  arranged :  (1)  the  canon  law  of  Rome,  comprising 
the  decretum  of  Gratian;  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX,  pubHshed  in 
1230 ;  2  the  Sext,  added  by  Boniface  VIII ;  the  Clementines,  issued  in 
1318;  3  and  the  Extravagants,  or  uncodified  edicts,  of  the  succeeding 
popes.  A  knowledge  of  these  was  the  scientific  equipment  of  the  eccle- 
siastical jurist,  but  the  texts  were  not  authoritative 

That  is  the  exact  point ;  these  texts  '  were  not  authoritative.' 
We  eagerly  turn  to  the  next  sentence,  assured  that  the  proof  or 
the  illustration  is  coming.  *  The  English  barons  and  the  king  at 
the  council  of  Merton  refused  to  allow  the  national  law  of  marriage 
to  be  modified  by  them  [i.e.  by  these  papal  texts],  and  it  was  held 
that  they  were  of  no  force  at  all  when  and  where  they  were 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  England.'  So  no  more  need  be  said  of  the 
canon  law  of  Rome. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that,  after  all,  we  have  been  misunder- 
standing our  guide.  He  has  been  thinking  of  one  thing,  we  of 
another— he  of  the  extent  of  the  field,  we  of  the  course  of  agriculture  ; 
he  of  the  state,  we  of  the  church. 

For  what  is  the  good  old  story  ?  ^  In  the  twelfth  century  the 
church  in  England  and  elsewhere  became  definitely  committed  to 
the  doctrine  that  a  marriage  between  two  persons  might  legitimate 
their  already  born  children.  This  doctrine  was  unacceptable  to 
the  king's  court.  As  a  general  rule,  when  in  that  court  a 
question  arose  as  to  a  person's  legitimacy,  it  was  submitted  to 
the  ecclesiastical  judge  for  his  decision.  Owing  to  the  divergent 
theories  of  the  two  courts  difficulties  arose.  The  temporal  justices, 
in  order  to  protect  their  own  rule,  took  to  asking  the  bishops  to 
answer  in  express  words  the  narrow  question  whether  a  person  was 
born  before  or  after  the  marriage  of  his  parents.  Then  at  Merton 
the  bishops,  urged  on  by  Grosseteste,  said  that  they  would  not  and 

*  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  1883,  i.  24. 

2  The  date  of  liex  jpacificus  is  5  Sept.  1234   (Schulte,  Oeschichte  dcs  canonischen 
Eechts,  ii.  7). 

=»  The  date  of  Quoniam  nulla  is  25  Oct.  1317  (Schulte,  op.  cit.  ii.  45). 

*  It  is  excellently  told  by  Dr.  Makower,  Const.  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Englaivdt 
pp.  422-3. 
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could  not  answer  this  question,  since  so  to  do  would  be  contrary  to 
the  common  form  of  the  church  :  in  other  words,  by  so  doing  they 
would  be  participating  in  the  administration  of  a  rule  that  was 
opposed  to  the  church's  teaching.  Thereupon  they  asked  the 
barons  to  change  the  English  law  of  inheritance,  and  received  the 
well-known  reply.  The  baronial  Nolumiis  w^as  preceded  by  an 
episcopal  Nolumus  et  non  possumus.  The  result  was  that  each  party 
maintained  its  own  ground.  In  a  short  while,  however,  the  state 
discovered  that  in  this  instance  it  could  do  well  enough  without  the 
bishops'  help,  and,  instead  of  sending  the  objectionable  question  to 
them,  sent  it  to  a  jury  of  lay  folk.  The  honours  were  divided ;  but 
the  state,  as  by  this  time  its  habit  was,  took  the  odd  trick. 

Here,  then,*^we  may  see  a  collision  between  the  claims  of  the 
church  and  the  claims  of  the  state ;  but  there  was  no  collision 
between  the  law  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  law  of  the  church 
of  Kome.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  principle  for  which  the 
English  bishops  struggled  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  canon  law  of 
Kome.  That  they  conceived  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  church  merely 
because  one  supreme  pontiff  had  decreed  it  and  another  had 
included  it  in  his  brand-new  statute  book  I  am  not  saying  ;  still, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rule  for  which  they  contended  was  the  rule 
laid  down  in  a  famous  decretal.^  Therefore  this  episode  in  the 
border  warfare  between  church  and  state  throws  no  ray  of  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  law  administered  by  the  courts  of  the  English 
church,  except  in  so  far  as  it  shows  that  at  one  particular  point  the 
law  of  that  church  did  not  differ  from  the  law  of  the  church  of 
Eome.  Of  course  if  any  one  were  to  prove  that  after  the  day  at 
Merton  the  courts  Christian,  when  acting  within  the  sphere  in 
which  they  were  free  to  act,  rejected  the  theory  of  legitimation  by 
subsequent  marriage,  then  indeed  proof  would  have  been  given  of  a 
case  in  which  the  Anglican  swerved  from  the  Koman  canon  law. 
Now  there  was  a  sphere  within  which  the  English  church  was  at 
liberty  to  administer  a  law  of  legitimacy  without  coming  into 
contact  with  the  secular  power.  A  man  who  was  not  legitimate 
could  not  be  ordained  without  a  dispensation.  What  did  the 
English  bishops  in  this  case?  It  seems  hardly  doubtful  that  they 
continued  to  administer  that  canonical  and,  if  we  please  so  to 
call  it,  Eoman  rule  which  the  English  barons  had  refused.  John 
of  Ay  ton  treats  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage  as  an  im- 
portant practical  matter.^  He  has  a  long  discussion  of  a  particular 
case.  A  clerk  in  minor  orders  marries  the  woman  who  has  already 
borne  him  a  son.  Is  that  son  legitimated,  or  are  we  to  say  that 
fornication,  when  committed  by  a  clerk,  is  so  grave  a  crime  that  the 

»  Tanta  est  vis,  c.  6,  X.  4,  17  :  Alexander  III  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter.     Grosseteste 
cites  this  decretal  in  his  letter  to  Raleigh  {Ejaistolae,  p.  78). 
«  Joh.-de  Athona,  p.  38,  gl.  ad  v.  contracta  fuissc. 
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progeny  of  this  damnatus  coitus  are  not  natnrales  /ilii,  but  mere 
spurii,  who  are  incapable  of  legitimation  ?     Such  a  question  would 
have  no  meaning  in  England  were  it  not  that,  despite  all  that 
happened  at  Merton,  the  English  church  within  the  province  that  is 
conceded  to  her  is  retaining  a  rule  which,  however  dissonant  it 
may  be  from  the  law  of  the  English  temporal  courts,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  decretals.     John  of  Ayton  does  not  stand  alone. 
John  de  Burgh  more  than  once  tells  us  how  bastards  are  legitimated 
by  the  marriage  of  their  parents.^     Unless,  then,  these  English 
canonists  mislead  us,  the  old  ecclesiastical  rule  was  enforced  in 
England  until  the  Eeformation  or  some  yet  later  time.^     And  here 
it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  ask  whether  the  law  which  excluded 
bastards  from    orders    has    ever    been    definitely   repealed,   and 
whether  our  English  bishops  are  actually  enforcing  it.    If  a  negative 
answer  must  be  given  to  both  these  questions,  then  I  think  that  we 
have  here  a  valuable  hint  as  to  some  of  the  less  obvious  among  the 
effects  of  the  protestant   Eeformation.     An   old   rule  of  catholic 
canon  law  w^as  forgotten  or  ignored,  though  no  one  could  have  laid 
his  finger  on  any  text  by  which  it  was  expressly  abrogated/*^ 

But,  to  return  to  the  middle  ages,  this  tale  of  *  special  bastardy  ' 
I  take  to  be  a  typical  tale,  illustrative  of  a  common  course  of  events. 
Of  that  debatable  land  which  is  neither  very  spiritual  nor  very 
temporal  the  state  seizes  a  portion.  The  portion  that  it  seizes  it 
cultivates  after  its  own  fashion,  with  but  little  regard  for  the  canon 
law  of  Eome,  or  for  canon  law  of  any  sort  or  kind.  The  portion 
that  is  left  to  the  church  is  cultivated  by  the  church  after  its  own 
fashion,  with  little,  if  any,  regard  for  the  secular  law,  but  with 
great  regard  for — nay,  in  obedience  to— the  papal  statute  books. 

Never  in  England,  nor  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  did  the 
state  surrender  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  the  whole  of  that 
illimitable  tract  which  was  demanded  for  them  by  the  more  reckless 
of  their  partisans.  Everywhere  we  see  strife  and  then  compromise, 
and  then  strife  again,  and  at  latest  after  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  state  usually  gets  the  better  in  every  combat.  The 
attempt  to  draw  an  unwavering  line  between  *  spiritual '  and 
*  temporal '  affairs  is  an  attempt  to  achieve  the  impossible.     Such 

'  P2ipilla  Oculi,  ed.  1510,  ff.  70,  111  d. 

"  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  Godolphin,  IlepertGrium  Canonicum  (ed.  1680) 
p.  487,  wrote  thus:  'If  a  man  hath  issue  by  a  woman,  and  after  marry  the  same 
woman,  the  issue  by  the  common  law  is  bastard,  and  mulier  [i.e.  legitimate]  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law.' 

^  Aylifife,  Parergon,  pp.  41,  208,  still  speaks  as  though  bastardy  were  a  disability. 
Blackstone,  Coynmentaries,  i.  459,  says,  '  But  this  doctrine  seems  now  obsolete.'  The 
modern  text-books  of  ecclesiastical  law  seem  to  treat  it  as  obsolete  but  I  cannot  find 
that  it  has  been  repealed  or  judicially  rejected.  In  recent  times  a  document  which 
described  a  bishop's  confirmation  stated  that  the  elect  had  been  found  to  be  ♦  of  a  free 
condition,  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  of  due  age,  and  an  ordained  priest.'  See  the  report 
of  The  Queen  v.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  State  Trials,  New  Series,  vi.  414. 
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it  will  always  be  if  so-called  *  spiritual  courts  '  are  to  exercise  any 
power  within  this  world  of  time.     So  ragged,  so  unscientific  was  the 
frontier  which  at  any  given  moment  and  in  any  given  country 
divided  the  territory  of  secular  from  the  territory  of  ecclesiastical 
law  that  ground  could  be  lost  and  won  by  insensible  degrees.    In 
France,   for   example,   under  cover  of  some  pretty  fictions  the 
clergy  were  slowly  deprived  of  iha  prkilegmm  fori,  and  the  office  of 
deciding  whether  a  marriage  was  valid  passed  in  fact,  though  not 
in  theory,  into  the  hands  of  the  secular  courts.     We  have  only  to 
consider  the  inherent  vagueness  of  such  phrases  as  '  testamentary 
causes '  and  *  matrimonial  causes,'  and  we  shall  understand  how 
easily  one  small  annexation  might   follow   another  without  any 
pitched  battle,  any  shout  of  triumph  or  wail  of  defeat.    The  rulers  of 
the  church,  therefore,  had  to  tolerate  much  that  they  could  not  ap- 
prove, or  at  any  rate  much  that  they  could  not  approve  in  the  name 
of  the  church.     They  could  give  and  take  without  any  sacrifice  of 
first  principles.     No  doubt  there  were  principles  for  which  they 
would  have  professed  a  willingness  to  die  after  the  fashion  of  St. 
Thomas ;  but  they  were  not   called  upon  to  shed  their  blood  for 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  a  complex  and  insatiable  jurisprudence. 
Popes,  and  popes  who  were  no  weaklings,  had  taught  them   by 
precept   and   example   that  when  we  are  dealing  with   temporal 
power  we  may  temporise. 

If,  therefore,  we  find,  as  we  easily  may,  that  the  English  secular 
courts  are  keeping  to  themselves  certain  matters  which,  according 
to  a  decretal,  should  be  left  to  the  spiritual  courts,  and  if  we  find, 
as  we  easily  may,  that  the  English  bishops  are  not  persistently 
protesting  against  this  usurpation,  we  must  neither  at  once  accuse 
them  of  a  neglect  of  duty  nor  at  once  credit  them  with  an  Anglican 
canon  law  which  differs  from  the  Koman.     The  Eoman  catholic 
bishops  in  modern  England  have  to  *  tolerate  '   (is  not  that  the 
correct  phrase  ?)    many  legal  arrangements  that  they  cannot  ap- 
prove.   They  still,  so  I  read,  hold  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  church 
that  clerks  should  not  be  sued  in  secular  courts,  and  in  this  country 
no  concordat  has  suspended  this  rule  ;  but  they  make  no  endeavour 
to  enforce  it  in  all  its  generality.'"     If  we  either  blamed  them  as 
careless  shepherds  or  praised  them  for  an  incipient  Anglicanism  I 
feel   sure   that  in   either   case  we  should  do  them   an   injustice. 
Dominus  imjya  scit  et  tolerat.   But  this  is  no  new  state  of  affairs.    In 
every  century  from  the  twelfth  onwards  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  ecclesiastical  law  that  has  not  been  enforced.     At  times  a 
good  deal  of  temporal  law  has  been  in  no  better  case,  as  witness 

'»  Kirkpatrick,  The  O'Keeffe  Trial,  pp.  390,  397,  530.  Cardinal  Cullen:  'In 
countries  where  there  is  no  concordat  .  .  .  the  holy  see  has  declared  that  breaches  of 
ecclesiastical  immunity  are  to  be  overlooked.'  Mr.  Purcell :  '  Tolerated  and  winked 
at  ?  '    The  Cardinal :  '  Yes.' 
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certain  English  statutes  about  'provisors/  The  rudiments  of  the 
art  of  bargaining  have  long  been,  familiar  to  church  and  state. 
More  is  demanded  than  is  expected,  and  what  is  obtained  is  taken 
upon  account.^^ 

Were  we  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  bargain 
struck  in  England  and  the  bargains  struck  elsewhere,  and  to 
suppose  this  comparison  to  be  made  in  the  year  1300  or  there- 
abouts, we  should  find  that  at  two  points  the  Enghsh  church 
had  been  singularly  successful.  In  the  first  place,  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  when  pronounced  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  was  enforced  by  the  secular  power  with  mechanical  regu- 
larity and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  excommunicate  was 
disabled  from  suing  in  the  temporal  courts :  the  contumacious 
excommunicate  was  thrown  into  gaol.^^  In  the  second  place,  the 
canonists  had  acquired  what  they  hardly  aspired  to  elsewhere — 
namely,  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  testamentary  causes  and 
over  the  distribution  of  the  goods  of  intestates.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  two  points  at  which  the  English  church  had  been 
singularly  unsuccessful.  The  privilegium  fori  was  confined  within 
unusually  narrow  bounds,  and  secular  justice  kept  a  tight  hold 
over  all  disputes  that  touched  ecclesiastical  patronage.  About 
these  two  points  a  few  words  should  be  said.  We  are  concerned  to 
see  whether  there  has  been  simply  a  struggle  between  church  and 
state,  or  whether  the  church  of  England  has  been  departing  from 
the  church  of  Eome  and  evolving  a  jurisprudence  of  her  own. 

The  full  extent  of  the  immunity  from  secular  justice  that  was 
claimed  for  the  clergy  was  this  :  that  no  criminal  charge  was  to 
be  made  and  no  *  personal '  action  brought  against  a  clerk  in 
any  temporal  court.  We  need  not  here  discuss  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  term  '  personal '  when  used  in  this  context.  The  contrast  to 
it  is  '  real,'  and  the  canonists  admitted  that  actions  in  which  the 
ownership  of  land  was  directly  in  debate,  at  all  events  if  the  land 
was  not  claimed  by  a  church  as  free  alms,  were  within  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  secular  forum.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  attempt 
an  exact  delimitation  of  the  personal  from  the  real  (Bishop 
Grosseteste  found  that  this  task  was  not  easy),  for  in  Edward  I's 
day  the  king's  justices  had  for  some  time  past  persistently  tra- 
versed the  assertion  that  in  personal  actions  clerks  enjoy  the 
priviUgimnfori}^    What  had  been  conceded  to  them  was  a  '  benefit 

"  Some  words  of  Innocent  III  (c.  18,  X.  3.  5),  which  Lyndwood  (p.  208)  quotes, 
put  us  at  the  right  point  of  view  :  '  Quum  multa  per  patientiam  tolerantur,  quae,  si 
deducta  fuerint  in  indicium,  exigente  iustitia  non  debeant  tolerari.' 

'-  Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht,  v.  391  ff.,  for  Germany ;  VioUet,  Bibl.  de  VEcolc  des 
Charles,  xxxi.  174  ff.,  for  France. 

'«  Grosseteste,  Epistolae,  222,  would  allow  the  secular  court  to  entertain  a  posses- 
sory action  for  land,  e.g.  the  novel  disseisin,  against  a  clerical  defendant.  The  classi- 
fication  of  such  an  action  as  ♦  real '  is  in  harmony  with  English  ideas.    The  '  reality ' 
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of  clergy  *  in  cases  of  felony.  In  our  eyes  this  may  seem  a  large, 
to  the  high  churchmen  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  seemed  an  un- 
duly small,  concession.  The  list  of  felonies  was  brief,  and  if  there 
was  a  charge  of  any  minor  offence,  or  if  there  was  a  civil  action 
arising  from  contract  or  delict,  the  clerical  defendant  was  to  enjoy 
no  privilege.  In  this  respect  the  English  differed  markedly  from 
the  French  settlement.  In  France  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eccle- 
siastical claim  to  a  privilegiuni  fori  was  allowed,  though  with  ad- 
mirable ingenuity  the  French  lawyers  of  a  later  day  practically 
withdrew  what  they  nominally  granted,  and  brought  both  the 
serious  and  the  petty  offences  of  the  clergy  within  the  range  of  the 
state's  law. 

The  English  settlement  was  the  result  of  a  severe  struggle  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  To  all  seeming  the  high  churchmen  had 
on  their  side  the  letter  of  what  might  have  been  called  a  concordat, 
or  at  any  rate  the  letter  of  the  concession  which  Henry  II  had 
been  compelled  to  make  after  Becket's  death.'*  Nevertheless 
we  soon  find  that  clerks  are  being  sued  in  personal  actions  before 
the  royal  court,  and  Bracton  tells  us  that  this  is  being  done 
every  day.*''  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  a  storm  that 
had  long  been  brewing  burst  in  vehement  protest.  A  large  party 
among  the  clergy  complained  that  the  church  was  deprived  of 
her  liberties.  Grosseteste  seems  to  have  been  their  leader  and 
spokesman.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  smouldering  discontent  had 
been  fanned  into  flame  by  the  appearance  of  Pope  Gregory's  book, 
just  as  a  hundred  years  before  a  similar  movement  was  stimulated 
by  the  Decretum.*^  At  length  a  serious  measure  was  taken  ;  at  least 
for  a  moment  it  looked  serious.  Archbishop  Boniface  and  his 
suffragans  uttered  their  mind  in  canons  which  were  meant  to  be 
strong  and  in  truth  were  noisy.  They  demanded  the  privilegium 
fori  in  all  its  amplitude.  If  a  clerk  was  sued  in  a  personal  action 
before  the  bishop's  court,  the  bishop  was  to  refuse  to  appear 
before  the  king's  judges  and  give  an  account  of  his  doings,  and 
the  thunders  of  the  church  were  to  be  dispensed  in  defence  of  his 
refusal.*^  But  our  bishops  were  reckoning  without  their  pope. 
They  sent  their  canons  to  him  for  confirmation.  He  thought 
this  a  very  proper  request,  and  urged  the  king  to  give  way,  but 
he   would    not    confirm  the  canons.*^     A    few    years  afterwards 

of  the  novel  disseisin  was  one  of  the  points  disputed  between  Pierre  de  Cugnieres  and 
the  bishop  of  Autun  {Biblioth.  S.  Patrwn,  Paris,  1589,  vol.  iv.  col.  1211). 

'•  Diceto,  i.  410. 

'^  Bracton,  f.  4016. :  '  secundum  quod  videri  poterit  lota  die.' 

'«  Aiin.  Burton.  254,  302,  424 ;  Mat.  Par.  Chron.  Mai.  vi.  357  ;  Grosseteste,  EpisL 
214-220. 

'^  Const.  Bonifacii,  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  747  ;  Lyndwood,  Appendix,  p.  15. 

"*  Foedera,  i.  424.  For  the  king's  appointment  of  proctors  who  are  to  urge  his 
appeal  against  the  constitution?  see  Prynne,  Itccords,  ii.  083,  990. 
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Archbishop  Peckham  •wras  in  the  sorry  plight  of  not  knowing 
whether  these  canons  were  or  were  not  in  force,  since  *  it  was  said  ' 
that  an  appeal  to  Rome  had  been  made  against  them  J  ^  Thence- 
forth the  loudest  of  them  were  but  academic  and  useless  canons ; 
the  state  ignored  them,  and  Lyndwood  could  hardly  bring  himself 
to  give  them  a  gloss. ^^ 

Now  we  may  see  here  a  victory  won  by  the  state  over  the 
church.  One  of  the  main  claims  that  have  been  put  forward  in  the 
name  of  the  church  is  repudiated  by  the  state  for  good  and  all. 
It  was  none  the  less  a  victory  because  it  was  secured  by  the  inaction 
of  the  pope  at  a  critical  moment,  nor  because  that  inaction  may 
have  been  induced  by  means  that  were  none  too  creditable. 
Neither  Henry  nor  Urban  are  we  defending.  As  to  the  English 
bishops,  let  us  find  some  pity  for  them,  some  pity  even  for  the 
blustering  Boniface.  They  tried  to  do  their  duty,  but  were  snubbed 
by  their  official  superior.  They  tried  to  put  in  force  *  the  canon  law  of 
Rome,'  or,  as  they  would  have  said,  the  law  of  the  universal  church, 
and  were  taught  that  if  there  is  a  time  for  speech  there  is  also  a 
time  for  silence,  and  that  zeal,  even  though  it  be  a  zeal  for  decretals, 
should  be  tempered  by  political  discretion.  Here,  then,  we  have 
one  eminent  instance  in  which  the  canon  law  of  Rome  failed  to 
obtain  a  home  in  England ;  but  surely  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  accuse  our  national  church  of  being  party  or  privy  to  the 
slight  that  was  thus  put  upon  the  ius  papale.^^ 

The  fight  for  the  advowson  had  been  lost  and  won  at  a  much 
earlier  time.  While  it  lasted  it  must  have  been  sharp.  About  half 
the  texts  in  the  Gregorian  code  which  deal  with  the  right  of  patron- 
age are  decretals  sent  in  the  twelfth  century  to  English  bishops, 
and  the  classical  passage  which  tells  how  a  cause  which  touches  this 
right  belongs  exclusively  to  the  ecclesiastical  forum  is  a  decretal 
addressed  by  Alexander  III  to  our  Henry  11.^^  But,  in  spite  of 
Alexander  and  Becket,  Henry  established  as  English  law  the 
very  opposite  of  this  proposition. ^^  In  a  short  while  our  temporal 
courts  had  a  whole  scheme  of  remedies  at  the   disposal  of  those 

"^  Const.  Jo.  Peckham,  Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii.  51;  Lyndwood,  Appendix,  p.  26; 
'  Tertio  vero  recitari  volumus  concilium  de  Lambeth,  quod  .  .  .  Bonifacius  cum  fra- 
tribus  et  coepiscopis  sui  teraporis  noscitur  salubriter  edidisse,  ut  circa  ipsum,  quod 
dicitur  fuisse  appellatione  suspensum,  qualiter  procedi  debeat  videatur.' 

•■^o  Lyndwood,  p.  92.  The  passage  is  quoted  above,  p.  467.  Some  bishops  of 
Edward  I's  day  were  still  maintaining  the  old  claim  ;  see  Prynne,  Records,  iii.  367  ; 
but  the  battle  had  been  decided. 

-'  Among  the  Decisiones  Doniinorum  de  Rota  (ed.  Aug.  Taurin,  1579,  p.  364)  is  a 
strong  condemnation  of  the  English  '  custom,'  which  for  many  reasons  is  pronounced 
invalid.  This  decision  is  quoted  by  Hotman  in  the  tract  of  his  that  is  included  among 
the  Traitez  des  droits  ct  libertez  de  VEglise  Gallicane,  1651,  p.  292.  He  argues  that 
France,  with  all  its  Gallicanism,  had  allowed  the  clergy  an  immunity  which  England 
refused.  ^    22  c.  3,  X.  2.  1. 

-'  See  Makower,  Const.  Hist.  p.  435.  As  Henry  did  not  admit  that  this  was  an 
mnovation  it  did  not  fall  within  the  renunciation  of  Avranches. 
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who  claimed  advowsons  or  presentations,  and  a  writ  of  prohibition 
was  forbidding  the  courts  Christian  to  meddle  or  make  with  this 
matter.2^  Any  one  who  has  glanced  at  the  plea  rolls  and  the  Year 
Books  will  know  that  a  vast  volume  of  litigation  was  thus  diverted 
from  the  ecclesiastical  forum,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  canonists 
and  the  enrichment  of  the  Serjeants. 

Neither  Henry  nor  Becket  can  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  question  that  was  at  stake,  for  they  could 
not  foresee  the  hmitless  claims  over  all  ecclesiastical  preferments 
that  were  to  be  made  by  the  popes  of  a  later  age.  Nevertheless 
there  are  some  who  will  think  that  the  true  Magna  Carta  of  the 
*  liberties  of  the  English  church  '  is  Henry's  assertion  that  advow- 
sons are  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  spiritual  tribunals.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  legislation  against  '  provisors.' 
The  advowson  is  temporal  property.  '  Our  lord  the  king,'  said  the 
parliament  of  Kichard  II, 

and  all  his  lieges  are  accustomed  from  of  old  and  of  right  ought  to  sue  in 
the  court  of  our  lord  the  king  for  the  recovery  of  their  presentations  to 
churches,  prebends,  and  other  benefices  of  holy  church,  whereto  they 
have  right  to  present :  the  cognisance  of  plea  of  which  presentations 
belongeth  only  to  the  court  of  our  said  lord  the  king  by  the  ancient  right 
of  his  crown,  used  and  approved  in  all  time  by  all  his  progenitors,  kings 
of  England.2'^ 

The  advowson  is  temporal  property  ;  the  laws  of  the  church  and 
the  courts  of  the  church  cannot  touch  it.  When  the  matter  is 
thus  stated,  even  the  bishops  of  Eichard  II's  day  can,  with  certain 
reservations,  publicly  protest  against  the  pope's  behaviour.  *  The 
crown  of  England  '  has  been  '  peaceably  seised  '  from  all  time  of  the 
right  to  hold  plea  of  adowsons.  This  immemorial  seisin  the  holy 
father  is  disturbing.  In  so  doing  he  is  infringing,  not  the  consti- 
tution of  the  catholic  church,  nor  the  rights  of  a  provincial  church 
(for  of  all  this  nothing  is  said),  but  the  *  regality '  of  the  English 
crown.*-^*^ 

To  all  seeming  the  maintenance  of  this  principle  by  Henry  II's 
successors  aroused  but  little  opposition  among  the  English  clergy. 
They  soon  began  to  see  that  here  lay  their  one  bulwark  against 
the  invading  army  of  Italians.  They  protest,  but  they  protest  in 
parentheses  and  half-hearted  phrases.  Grosseteste  in  the  middle  of 
his  diatribe  against  the  invaders  of  ecclesiastical  liberties  attacks  a 
certain  corollary  that  has  been  drawn  from  the  main  principle. 
The  men  of  the  court,  he  says,  will  argue  that  this  corollary  is 

'-*  For  prohibitions  against  dealing  with  advowsons  see  Prynne,  Records,  passim  ; 
Bracton's  Note  Book,  i.  187.  A  good  example  occurs  in  Prynne,  Records,  iii.  1066  : 
the  bishop  of  St.  David's  claims  an  exemption  from  the  general  law.  See  also  the 
case  of  the  bishop  of  Tuam,  ibid.  ii.  858. 

2*  Stat.  16  Ric.  II.  c.  5.  -«  Rolls  of  Parliament,  iii.  304. 
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fairly  drawn :  I  am  content  for  the  moment  to  meet  them  on  their 
own  ground,  and  to  dispute  their  minor  rather  than  their  major 
premiss ;  still  I  deny  that  laymen  can  be  deemed  patrons  of  churches ; 
I  deny  that  secular  judges  can  lawfully  determine  a  suit  about 
patronage.^^  Archbishop  Boniface's  council  took  up  a  similar  posi^ 
tion  :  de  facto  the  king's  court  entertains  suits  touching  the  right  of 
patronage ;  we  will  waive  the  question  whether  this  is  rightful  or 
no,  but  now  that  court  is  going  a  little  too  far.^^  The  zealous 
Peckham,  we  are  told,  was  minded  to  reclaim  the  ground  that  was 
being  lost.  He  desired,  says  a  chronicler,  to  *  annul '  the  '  liberties  * 
which  the  king  had  enjoyed  from  a  remote  time,  but  drew  back  in 
fear.'-^^  John  of  Ayton  opposes  law  to  practice  :  the  king's  court 
keeps  to  itself  disputes  relating  to  the  advowsons  of  rectories,  albeit 
this  is  contrary  to  the  canonical  laws.^^  So  Lyndwood  :  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  king  of  England  holds  plea  of  the  right  of  patronage, 
and  says  that  this  matter  belongs  to  his  forum,  though  according  to 
the  canon  law  the  contrary  is  true,  as  we  read  in  the  decretal 
addressed  to  Henry  H.^^  The  doctrine  of  our  canonists  seems  to  be 
that  the  church  is,  to  use  Grosseteste's  phrase,  *  permitting  and  dis- 
simulating '  this  invasion  of  her  rights.  But  there  is  no  opposition 
of  the  law  of  the  church  of  England  to  the  law  of  the  church  of 
Kome.  The  king  infringes  the  ius  canonicum;  he  infringes  the 
leges  canonicas.  In  secret  we  may  rejoice  that  he  does  so ;  but  we 
must  keep  our  joy  to  ourselves,  unless,  indeed,  we  say  that  long- 
continued  usurpation  has  generated  a  prescriptive  right .^^ 

In  modern  days  we  wax  very  wroth  with  the  bishop  of  Eome  for 
his  reservations,  collations,  and  provisions,  and  no  doubt  we  do  well 
to  be  angry  with  him,  for  sometimes  he  was  shamefully  nepotic. 
But  do  we  always  apportion  the  blame  with  equity  ?     The  bishop  of 

-='  Grosseteste,  Epistolae,  p.  228  :  '  Sed  dicunt  curiales,  Frustra  iudicaret  dominus 
rex  de  iure  patronatus,  nisi  posset  I'acere  iudicii  sui  executionem.  Ad  quod  respon- 
dendum est  quod  licet  contra  iustitiam  habeantur  laici  ecclesiarum  patroni,  et  iudices 
saeculares  contra  iustitiam  determinent  causas  de  iure  patronatus  ;  posito  tamen  quod 
haec  fierent,  ecclesia  permittente  sive  dissimulante  indicium  saeculare,  .  .  .  ' 

-^  Const.  Bonifacii,  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  748  ;  Lyndwood,  Appendix,  p.  16  :  '  tunc 
intiment  ei  praelati  praedicti  quod  non  de  iure  patronatus,  cuius  cognitionem  rex  de 
facto  exercet  .  .  .  cognoscere  intend  ant.'     See  also  Ann.  Bzcrt.  p.  424. 

-"  A7in.  Osn.  p.  285. 

^°  Joh.  de  Athon.  p.  96,  gl.  ad  v.  collatio :  '  licet  secus  sit  de  cognitione  huiusraodi 
secundum  leges  canonicas,  Extra,  de  indi.  quanta  [c.  3,  X.  2.  1,  Alexander  to 
Henry  II].' 

Lyndwood,  p.  281,  gl.  ad  v.  regia :  '  quantum  de  facto  rex  Angliae  cognoscitur 
in  causa  iuris  patronatus  et  dicit  hanc  causam  ad  forum  suum  pertinere,  cum  tamen 
contrarium  sit  verum  de  iure  canonico,  per  ea  quae  leguntur  et  notentur,  Extra,  de 
iudi.  c.  quantoJ' 

^-  Ibid.  p.  316,  gl.  ad  v.  iure  patronatus  :  '  cuius  cognitionem  ad  se  perti- 
nere vendicat  curia  regia  Angliae,  licet  causa  iuris  patronatus  sit  annexa  spiritualibus 
et  sic  pertineat  ad  forum  ecclesiasticum  :  de  iudi.  c.  quanto.  Sed  consuetude  dat 
cognitionem  foro  temporali,  et  hoc  fateri  videtur  haec  constitutio  [Bonifacii  archiepi^ 
scopi]  in  hoc  loco.' 
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Kome  lived  at  Eome  or  Avignon,  or  elsewhere  beyond  the  high  seas. 
In  strictness  we  cannot  accuse  him  of  having  done  any  act  in 
England.  His  reservations,  collations,  and  provisions  did  not 
execute  themselves.  For  the  more  part  they  were  executed  by 
English  prelates.  But  we  must  not  be  prodigal  of  hard  words.  By 
infinitesimally  small  degrees  those  prelates  had  been  taught  that  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 
That  many  of  the  English  clergy  sincerely  held  this  doctrine  we 
can  hardly  doubt.  Grosseteste  had  proclaimed  it  in  the  strongest 
words.  Scio,  et  veraciter  scio  domini  pajme  et  sanctae  Roinanae 
ecclesiae  hanc  esse  potestatenif  ut  de  omnibus  heneficiis  ecclesiasticis 
lihere  jwssit  ordinareP  Clement  IV  could  not  improve  upon  this* 
statement  of  the  principle  when  in  a  notorious  decretal  he  said, 
Licet  ecclesiarum,  persojiatuum,  dignitatmn  alioruirique  heneficiorum 
ecclesiasticorum  pletiaria  disjjositio  ad  Romanum  noscatnr  pontijicem 
pertinerc?^  The  more  we  make  of  Grosseteste's  heroism  in  with- 
standing Innocent  IV  the  worse  we  think  of  his  logical  position. 
And  bad  enough  it  was.  He  had  conceded  to  the  apostolic  see  a 
power  of  freely  dealing  out  ecclesiastical  benefices  all  the  world  over, 
and  then  had  to  contend  that  this  power  should  be  used,  but  not 
abused.  Instead  of  the  simple  statement  that  the  pope  cannot  law- 
fully provide  clerks  with  English  benefices,  and  has  no  more  right 
to  appoint  a  canon  of  Lincoln  than  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  has  to 
appoint  a  patriarch  of  Antioch,  we  find  this  indefensible  distinction 
between  use  and  abuse,  and  are  at  once  led  on  to  discuss  the 
demerits  of  the  nepotes.  How  can  such  a  discussion  end  ?  If  the 
bishop  disputes  the  ^  idoneity '  of  a  nephew  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
pope.  The  bishop  who  makes  a  stand  against  the  pope  at  the  line 
between  use  and  abuse  is  indeed  heroic  ;  but  his  is  the  heroism 
of  despair .^^ 

Then  the  complaints  Of  the  commons  led  to  some  anti-ecclesi- 
astical legislation.  Perhaps  when  we  are  reading  the  statutes 
against  '  provisors  '  we  think  too  exclusively  of  the  elective  benefices, 
more  particularly  the  bishoprics.  They  were,  no  doubt,  an  important 
matter,  but  of  almost  equal  importance  were  the  presentative  and 
collative  benefices.  All  the  patronage  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  in  the  hands  of  *  the  men  of  holy  church,'  was  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  pope.  He  did  not  in  principle  scruple  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  lay  patrons,  but  in  practice  he  dealt  much  more 
freely  with  the  rights  of  the  bishops  and  abbots.^^     Every  such  inter- 

"  Grosseteste,  Epistolac,  p.  145.  "  c.  2,  in  Sexto,  li.  4. 

^^  Whether  Grosseteste  wrote  the  most  famous  of  the  letters  attributed  to  him  is 
not  here  the  question.  Without  it  there  is  quite  enou^jh  evidence,  as  Jourdain 
admitted  {Excursions  historiques,  p.  1G4),  of  his  having  withstood  certain  appoint- 
ments thrust  on  him  by  papal  legates. 

^  This  seems  clear  in  the  Calendars  of  Papal  Registers.  Often  the  pope  disposes 
of  a  named  church,  and  then  we  cannot  tell  who  the  patron  is.    But  very  often  he 
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ference  was  from  of  old  a  breach  of  English  temporal  law  :  that  is  to 
say,  the  papal  '  provisor '  would  have  had  no  defence  to  a  Quare 
impedit.  But  the  spiritual  patrons  did  not  dare  or  did  not  think  it 
right  to  sue.  That  is  the  situation  which  is  put  before  us  in  the 
famous  petition  of  1344.  And  now  let  us  observe  the  remedy  that  is 
prayed  by  the  commons  and  accorded  by  the  king,  earls,  barons, 
and  justices.  If  a  benefice,  the  patronage  whereof  belongs  to  any 
spiritual  patron,  falls  vacant,  and  a  *  provisor '  appears  upon  the 
scene,  the  presentation  is  to  lapse  to  the  king  or  to  other  the 
immediate  lord  of  whom  the  advowson  is  holden,  albeit  the  patron 
is  doing  his  best  to  present  or  collate.     The  laity  say  to  the  clergy, 

*  We  cannot  trust  you  in  this  matter ;  we  must  protect  you  against 
yourselves.  If  a  papal  provision  is  made  to  any  of  your  benefices, 
and  the  provisor  attempts  to  put  it  in  force,  you  must  forfeit  for 
that  occasion  your  right  of  presentation.'  ^^ 

The  statute  of  1351  was  not  drawn  in  quite  so  offensive  a  form. 
It  perhaps  gives  the  spiritual  patrons  a  chance  of  fighting  the  pope 

*  if  they  dare  and  will ; '  but  still  it  maintains  a  distinction  between 
the  lay  and  the  spiritual  patron.^^  There  is  no  talk  of  a  lay  patron 
having  to  forfeit  a  presentation  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  the  owner 
of  a  parochial  advowson.  Laymen  think  that  they  are  strong 
enough.'^  Also  what  is  said  of  the  elective  benefices  is  remarkable. 
If  the  pope  makes  provision  of  a  bishopric  the  king  is  to  collate  : 
in  other  words,  the  chapter  is  to  lose  for  that  occasion  its  normal,  if 
shadowy,  right  of  election.  An  excuse  for  this  disfranchisement  is 
given.  The  theory  is  propounded  that  of  old  the  kings  used  to  collate 

decrees  that  a  certain  man  is  to  have  '  a  benefice  '  from  some  bishop  or  abbot.  I  can- 
not find  that  similar  attacks  are  made  upon  the  patronage  held  by  laymen.  Canonries 
■were  the  staple  commodity  of  the  papal  market,  and  these  could  be  given  without  hurt 
to  the  lay  patrons. 

'^'  Bolls  of  Parliament,  ii.  153  :  '  Pleise  a  nostre  seignur  le  Eoi  cstabler  qe  si  nul 
Ercevesqe,  Evesqe,  Abbe,  Priour  ou  autre  Patron  espirituel  des  benefices,  apres  lavoi- 
dance  des  tieux  benefices  acceptez  par  provisours  et  occupez,  ou  par  la  Court  de  Rome 
reservez,  ne  presentent  ou  facent  collation  deinz  les  quatre  mois,  qe  adonqes  au  Eoi  a 
eel  foitz,  si  tiel  patronage  de  lui  soit  tenuz,  ou  a  autre  de  qi  il  soit  tenuz,  accresce 
action  et  title  de  presenter.  Et  tut  soit  il  qe  defaute  ne  soit  trovez  en  tielx  .  .  . 
patrons  espirituels,  par  tant  qils  presentent  ou  font  collations  deinz  les  quatre  mois  a 
tiels  benefices,  jadumeyns  sils  soient  destourbez  par  provisions  ou  reservations  de  la 
'Court  de  Eome,  enqore  nientcontresteant  qils  font  ce  qen  eux  est  daver  tieux  presen- 
tementz  ou  collations,  qe  droit  de  presenter  accresce  au  Eoi,  ou  as  autres,  come  desus 
est  dit,  acel  foitz.'  The  patron's  right  to  present  or  collate  on  a  subsequent  avoidance 
is  then  saved. 

=»8  25  Edw.  III.  Stat.  4  ;  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  p.  317.  As  the  reader  will  see  if  he 
studies  the  statute  closely  in  the  Commissioners'  edition,  a  little  difficulty  is  occasioned 
by  an  ambiguous  ou. 

^^  This  is  written  advisedly.  There  is  a  clause  which  deals  with  another  case.  A 
layman  {A.  B.)  is  patron  of  a  monastery;  if  a  papal  provision  be  made  either  to  the 
abbacy  of  the  house  or  to  the  rectmy  of  a  parochial  church  appropriated  to  that  house, 
then  ^.B.  will  have  six  monUig  wherein  to  present.  Even  in  this  case  the  lay 
patron  has  the  usuali.six  months-  The  pa»e  ^n  yfjxich  a  layman  owns  the  advowson  of 
.^parishjihiirchis.jicrt  dealt  with,    "       ■■'      .... 
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to  bishoprics,  and  that  they  only  granted  the  right  of  election  upon 
a  condition  that  has  been  broken.  Now  legislation  which  deprives 
chapters  of  the  right  to  elect,  bishops  of  the  right  to  collate, 
spiritual  patrons  of  the  right  to  present,  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the 
name  that  I  have  ventured  to  give  to  it ;  it  is  anti-ecclesiastical 
legislation.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  English  bishops  carefully 
abstained  from  taking  any  public  part  in  the  enactment  of  this 
statute.^« 

The  statute  put  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  a  king  who 
had  always  some  object  to  gain  by  chaffering  with  the  court  of 
Rome.  But  no  statute  could  have  been  thoroughly  successful,  for  no 
statute  could  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  opinions  that  men  held 
touching  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church.  In  1409  there 
came  before  the  king's  court  a  cause  in  which  the  king  sought  to 
oust  Henry  Chichele,  then  bishop  of  St.  David's  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salis- 
bury which  he  was  retaining  by  virtue  of  a  papal  dispensation. 
Seemingly  by  way  of  afterthought,  the  king's  advocates  had  recourse 
to  the  statute  of  1351.  Chichele's  counsel  asserted  that  the  statute 
had  never  yet  been  put  in  force,^'  and  we  have  good  reason  for 
believing  that  this  statement,  if  exaggerated,  was  not  very  far  from 
the  truth. "^^  So  too  the  Year  Books  seem  to  show  that  the  2>raemunire 
statutes  w^ere  but  rarely  brought  into  court  until  the  temporal 
lawyers  discovered  that  they  had  here  a  new  weapon  that  could  be 
used  against  the  English  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  Whether  this  use 
of  them  was  foreseen  by  their  framers  is  a  moot  point ;  but  the  peti- 
tion of  1344,  which  is  the  root  of  all  the  subsequent  legislation, 
prayed  that  suits  in  which  the  judgments  of  the  king's  court  were 
called  in  question  might  not  be  brought  in  the  court  of  Rome  *  or 
other  court  Christian,'  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
English  ecclesiastical  judges  had  pronounced  the  censures  of  the 
church  upon  laymen,  or  at  any  rate  ecclesiastics,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  law  of  the  land  as  a  defence  against  papal  provisors."*^ 

*"  In  the  interesting  case  of  The  King  v.  Chichele,  which  is  thrice  reported  in  the 
Year  Book  of  11  Henry  IV,  we  have  (f.  77)  this  statement :  '  In  cases  in  which  pro- 
visions were  made  upon  bishops,  abbots,  or  other  patrons  they  might  well  by  our  law 
sue  a  quare  impedit,  or  o,  praemunire  facias,  at  their  election,  for  the  Statute  of  Pro- 
visors  was  not  made  because  there  was  any  lack  of  an  action  for  the  patrons,  since 
they  had  an  action  by  our  law  (which  well  proves  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  the  pope 
cannot  oust  any  one  from  the  right  that  is  given  to  him  by  the  law  of  the  land  in 
case  he  will  sue  for  it),  but  the  Statute  of  Provisors  was  made  because  the  spiritual 
patrons  were  in  some  sort  disturbed,  and  dared  not,  because  of  the  pope,  sue  for  their 
right  in  the  king's  court.' 

^'  Y.  B.  11  Henry  IV,  f.  38. 
.  «  Stubbs,  Coyist.  Hist.  iii.  329-332. 

"  Rolls  of  Parliament,  ii.  153  :  '  Por  ce  que  avant  ces  heures  ne  f  ut  pas  ordeignez 
certeyne  penance  ne  punissement  centre  ceux  qui  pursuent  en  la  court  de  Rome  pur 
anientir  et  adnuller  le  juggementz  rendues  par  dues  processes  en  la  court  de  roi  sur  pre- 
sentment des  esglises  .  .  .  ou  autre  quecumque  juggementz  renduz  illoeques  ...  par 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  such  protection  as  English  clergymen  enjoyed 
against '  the  sovereign  patron  of  holy  church  '  ^*  was  due  to  Henry 
H's  victory,  to  the  numerous  writs  of  prohibition  which  taught  th  e 
ecclesiastical  courts  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  advowsons,  to 
the  establishment  of  a  principle  which  Grosseteste  condemned  and 
which  Lyndwood  treated  as  contrary  to  the  canon  law.  This 
becomes  very  plain  when  we  contrast  England  with  other  countries. 
At  the  council  of  Constance  the  Germans  and  the  Romance  nations 
were  glad  to  obtain  by  temporary  and  precarious  concordats  far  less 
than  w^s  secured  from  of  old  by  the  temporal  law  of  England  to  all 
English  patrons  who  had  the  courage  to  sue  for  their  rights.^-^ 

The  story  of  papal  *  provisions,'  however  we  may  tell  it,  will 
always  be  dismal ;  but  it  will  be  an  incredible  tale  of  cowardice  and 
imbecility  if  it  has  not  for  its  background  a  wide-spread  persuasion 
that,  whatever  may  be  said  against  this  or  that  appointment,  the 
general  principle  upon  which  the  pope  relies  is  warranted  by  the 
law  of  the  church.  Adam  of  Murimuth,  chronicler  and  canonist, 
has  told  us  that  at  Avignon  Englishmen  were  reputed  to  be  *  good 
asses ; '  he  has  told  us  that  *  they  suffered  wise  men  gladly,  seeing 
that  they  themselves  were  fools.'  ^'^  Adam  himself  was  one  of  the 
wise,  for  he  had  accepted  a  modest  *  provision  '  at  Hereford,'*^  and 
yet  perhaps  one  of  the  fools,  for  he  had  been  the  *  executor  *  of 
many  a  papal  mandate.  But  such  words  sls  fools  and  asses  are  too 
feeble  to  describe  the  Englishmen,  and  more  especially  the  English 
bishops,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  if  they  regarded  the  pope's  action 
as  utterly  wrongful  and  lawless.  Mixed  with  much  that  was  base 
and  selfish  there  was  something  that  was  yet  more  dangerous, 
because  it  was  more  honourable,  a  faith,  a  creed,  a  principle.  Very 
unwilling  were  even  the  laity  to  admit  that  fault  could  be  found 
with  this  principle.     When  an  act  of  parliament  suggests  that  the 

qoiprie  la  communaltee  du  roialme  que  accordez  soit  et  establi  que  si  nulmesface  tiels 
scutes  en  la  court  de  Kome  ou  autre  court  Cristiene  .  .  .  eit  perpetuele  prisone  ,  .  .  ' 
I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  so  general  a  phrase  as  '  or  other  court  Christian  '  was 
introduced  merely  because  the  Curia  Eomana  might  be  at  Avignon  or  elsewhere. 
Then  in  stat.  27  Edw.  Ill,  c.  1,  we  have  a  punishment  denounced  against  such  as 
impeach  the  judgments  of  the  king's  court  '  en  autri  court.'  In  stat.  16  Eic.  II,  c.  5, 
we  have  '  en  la  courte  de  Rome  ou  aillours.'  The  complaints  of  the  clergy  (Wilkins, 
Concilia,  iii.  533,  555)  against  the  misinterpretation  of  the  statutes  may  have  been 
well  founded ;  but  we  cannot  estimate  their  justice  until  the  cases  to  which  they  re- 
ferred are  in  print.  If  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  were,  e.g.,  excommunicating 
those  who  contested  the  validity  of  papal  provisions,  this  case  would  fall  within  the 
spirit  as  well  as  within  the  letter  of  the  statutes. 

**  So  called  by  Chief  Justice  Thirning  in  Y.  B.  11  Hen.  IV,  f.  78. 

*^  Hiibler,  Die  Constanzer  Reformation  (Leipzig,  1867),  pp.  78,  115.  It  became  an 
article  of  the  Galilean  liberties  that  '  le  juge  royal  connoist  du  possessoire  des  bene- 
fices.' See  Preuves  des  libertez,  p.  699.  But  in  England  from  century  xii  onwards  the 
royal  court  claimed  an  exclusive  cognisance  as  well  of  the  petitorium  (writ  of  right  of 
advowson)  as  of  the  possessorium  (darrein  presentment,  quare  iinpedit,  &q) 

*"  A.  Murimuth,  pp.  28,  175,  *'  Calendar  of  Papal  Pegisters,  ii.  123. 
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holy  father  cannot  know  what  he  is  about,  but  is  being  deceived  by 
the  Hes  of  avaricious  suitors,  there  is  less  of  intentional  irony  in 
this  apology  than  we  are  quick  to  detect/*^  How  deep-set  was  the 
belief  in  the  pope's  legal  right  to  deal  freely  with  ecclesiastical 
benefices  and  with  the  property  of  the  churches  we  may  learn  from 
the  querulous  Gascoigne.  He  was  fully  convinced  that  most  of  the 
enormous  mischiefs  which  he  saw  around  him,  and  which  in  his 
view  were  rapidly  ruining  the  church  of  England,  were  due  to  the 
action  of  the  popes,  that  the  popes  were  weak  or  wicked  men,  that 
the  only  excuse  that  could  be  urged  for  them  was  that  if  for  a 
moment  they  lapsed  into  wisdom  and  virtue  they  would  be  poisoned 
by  their  cardinals.  His  dissatisfaction  was  not  the  less  unfeigned 
because  the  conscious  merit  of  a  certain  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford  had  never  met  with  a  becoming  reward.  And  yet  the 
only  two  remedies  he  can  propose  are  a  prayer  that  the  popes  may 
be  brought  to  a  better  frame  of  mind  and  a  suggestion  that,  instead 
of  abusing,  they  should  now  begin  worthily  to  use  their  rights,  as, 
for  example,  by  a  measure  of  disendowment,  a  transfer  of  property 
from  the  religious  houses  to  the  parish  churches.  It  is  the  old 
hopeless  tale.  The  powers  that  were  given  for  edification  are  being 
employed  for  demolition  ;  the  sheep  are  flayed,  not  fed  ;  neverthe- 
less the  powers  were  given,  the  flock  was  committed  to  the  shep- 
herd. Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  plenitudo  potestatis  will  some 
day  be  wielded,  as  once  it  was,  for  righteous  ends.^^  Meanwhile 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  impotent  ejaculation :  Heu !  hcu !  0 
domine  deus /  0  impa  Romac !  O  SymonI  Heu!  hcu!  The  story  of 
papal  *  provisions,'  however  we  may  tell  it,  must  be  dismal ;  but  it 
need  not  be  disgusting,  and  yet,  unless  we  make  it  disgusting,  we 
shall  never  make  it  compatible  with  the  supposition  that  our 
ecclesiastical  courts  were  freely  criticising  decretals  and  rejecting 
what  was  unsuited  to  English  ideas. 

At  this  point  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  necessary. 
When  we  contrast  the  action  of  the  English  church  with  that  of 
the  English  state  (and  to  do  this  we  are  compelled)  we  are  not  of 
necessity  contrasting  the  behaviour  of  the  clergy  with  the  behaviour 
of  the  laity.  Even  at  any  one  moment  the  clergy  was  a  miscellaneous 
mass,  and  few  generalities  about  its  thoughts  or  its  doings  would 
be  true.     It  is  very  possible  that  at  times  many  or  most  of  the 

<s  38  Edw.  Ill,  Stat.  2. 

*^  Loci  e  Libro  Veritatum,  pp.  147,  148,  150 :  '  Dominus  enim  papa  dispensator  est 
bonorum  quae  committuntur  ecclesiae,  unde  ea  in  illos  usus  potest  papa  conferre  et 
illis  hominibus  qui  melius  possunt,  sciunt  et  volunt  bona  ecclesiae  ad  laudem  Dei  et 
ad  aniraarum  salutem  melius  expendere.  .  .  .  Dominus  papa,  Christi  vicarius,  potest 
terras  et  redditus  qui  dantur  caeteris  [certis  ?]  locis  et  monasteriis  alienare  et  conferre 
aliis  locis  et  ecclesiis  parochialibus.  .  .  .  Sic  Christi  vicarius,  dominus  papa,  qui  est 
dispensator  et.  minister  bonorum  ecclesiae  auctoritate  Christi,  potest  in  Dei  cultum 
augmentandum  et  lucrum  animarum,  res  datas  in  usus  alicuius  ecclesiae  disponere  et 
prudentiae  alicuius  viri  in  commendam  tradere.  .  .  .  ' 
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clerks  in  England  wislied  well  in  their  heart  of  hearts  to  certain 
anti-ecclesiastical  efforts  of  the  temporal  power,  and  rejoiced  at  the 
issue  of  prohibitions.     But  more  than  this  can  be  said  of  that  early 
age  which  drew  the  principal  lines  that  were  to  separate  the  two 
jurisdictions.     It  was  a  time  when  the  king's   court  was  full  of 
bishops  and  archdeacons,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  with 
their  right  good  will  that  the  advowson  was  handed  over  to  the 
temporal  power,  and  thus  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical 
law,   Eoman    influence,   and    begging    letters   that   were    almost 
*  provisions.'     Some  of  these  prelates  were  in  all  likelihood  far  more 
at  home  when  they  were  hearing  assizes  as  iusticiarii  domini  regis 
than  when  they  were  sitting  as  indices  ordinarii,  and  they  were 
already  leaving  the  canon  law  to  their  schooled  officials.     For  a 
compromise  which  bartered  the  advowson  against  the  testament 
there  was  much  to  be  said.     Even  at  a  later  time,  wlien  ordained 
clerks  had  forsaken  the  bench,  they  still  peopled   the  chancery. 
Those  writs  of  prohibition  against  which  the  clergy  protested  in 
their  assemblies  must  often  have  been  drawn  by  ordained  clerks, 
settled  by  '  masters '  who  were  doctors  of  the  canon  law  holding 
abundant  prebends,  and  sealed  with  a  seal  whose  custodian  was  a 
bishop.     There  never  was  wanting  a  supply  of  persons  duly  qualified 
and  somewhat  eager  to  serve  the  state  and  hold  the  benefices  of 
the   church.     Many  a  medieval   bishop   must   have  wished  that, 
besides  having  two  capacities,  he  had  been  furnished  with  two  souls, 
unless,  indeed,  the  soul  of  one  of  his  subordinates  would  serve  as  an 
anima  damnanda.     Parties  and  partisans  there  have  always  been. 
If  Grosseteste  was  a  clergyman  so  also  was  Bracton  ;  they  held 
diametrically  opposite  opinions  about  the  jjrivilegium  foriJ"^    We, 
however,  are   concerned  not  with  classes,  but   with   institutions. 
We  must  not  attribute  to  the  state  the  acts  of  this  or  that  baron  ; 
we  must  not  attribute  to  the  church  the  exploits  of  this  or  that 
chancery  clerk  or  the  opinions  of  this  or  that  bishop.     It  is  of  the 
constitutions  that  were  promulgated  in  ecclesiastical  councils  and 
the  rules  that  were  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  courts  that  we  make 
our  question.     Laws,  it  may  be  remembered,  are  often  obeyed  and 
administered  by  those  who  have  little  love  for  the  laws  or  the  law- 
giver, but  are  persuaded  that  he  has  the  right,  or  at  least  the  power, 
to  bind  and  to  loose. 

And  now,  returning  to  our  main  theme,  we  must  remark  that 
when  the  state  has  appropriated  any  tract  of  the  debatable  land  it 
imposes  its  own  law  upon  that  tract.  The  king's  justices,  even 
when  they  were  dealing  with  affairs  which  were  or  had  been  claimed 
by  the  canonists,  did  not  profess  to  administer  the  law  of  the  church. 

'^  This  must  be  my  apology,  if  any  be  needed,  for  carrying  back  the  term  high- 
church  mto  the  middle  ages.  By  a  high-churchjiian  I  mean  one  who  presses  the  more 
extreme  claims  that  are  made  in  the  name  of  the  church  against  the  secular  power. 
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Had  they  made  any  such  profession  they  would  have  added  insult 
to  injury.  They  administered,  in  all  cases  that  came  before  them, 
not  the  law  of  the  church,  but  the  law  of  the  realm,  and  in  so  doing 
they  paid  but  little  regard  to  canons  and  decretals.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  during  a  period  which  extends  from  Henry  H's  to 
Edward  I's  reign  they  were  learning  a  good  deal  from  the  church's 
lawyers.  A  class  of  professional  canonists  is  older  than  a  class  of 
men  professionally  expert  in  English  temporal  law,  and  the  secular 
courts  adopted  many  suggestions  from  without.  Still  here  we  have 
no  more  than  the  acceptance  of  hints,  and  after  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  temporal  lawyers  were  becoming  deeply 
and  confessedly  ignorant  of  la  ley  de  seinte  esglise.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  in  general  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  canonists  in 
producing  a  harmonious  result.  The  man  who  is  legitimate  enough 
to  be  ordained  but  bastard  enough  to  be  excluded  from  an  inherit- 
ance is  a  rare  example  of  those  inelegant  results  of  a  conflict  of 
laws  which  have  usually  been  avoided.  For  all  this,  there  are  very 
numerous  instances  in  which  we  may  be  sure  that  the  king's  courts 
decided  in  one  way  a  question  which  would  have  been  decided  in 
another  way  could  it  have  come  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 
John  of  Ayton  mentions  one  which  may  serve  well  enough  as  an 
example.  An  abbot  borrows  money,  and  gives  a  bond  under  the 
abbey's  seal  for  its  repayment.  The  canonist,  before  deciding  that 
the  abbey  was  bound,  would  be  inclined  to  discuss  the  manner  in 
which  the  borrowed  money  was  expended.  But  the  law  of  the  realm 
is  not  so  subtle ;  it  has  an  archaic  reverence  for  sealed  parchment, 
and,  says  John,  will  hold  the  abbey  bound,  '  even  though  the  money 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.'  ^^  The  clerical  defendant  who  was  sued 
in  a  personal  action  before  the  secular  court  would,  at  a  hundred 
points,  have  found  there  a  law  different  from  that  which  would  have 
awaited  him  had  he  enjoyed  the  inivilegmm  fori.  The  two  proce- 
dures, for  one  thing,  were  radically  different.  And  so,  when  once 
the  advowson  had  been  securely  captured  by  the  royal  court,  it 
became  the  subject  of  temporal  law.  Already  in  Bracton's  day  a 
large  mass  of  rules  had  grown  up  around  it;  about  hardly  any 
other  subject  does  he  cite  so  many  precedents.  This  mass  of  rules 
was  English  temporal  law.  Very  curious  law  some  of  it  was,  and 
very  unlike  anything  that  a  canonist  would  have  written  de  iure 
patronatus.  That  it  was  English  temporal  law  I  must  repeat,  for, 
so  it  seems  to  me,  misleading  phrases  have  been  used  in  this 
context. 

It  is  well  known,  and  often  it  is  boastfully  said,  that  the  law  about 

the  *  lapse  '  of  presentations,  that  was  enforced  in  England,  differed 

in  a  good  many  details  from  the  classical  *  canon  law  of  Kome.' 

In  particular,  while  the  one  gives  to  the  patron,  be  he  hallowed  or 

*•  Joh.  de  Athon.  p.  150,  gl.  ad  v.  qua7n  cccksiis. 
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be  he  lay,  a  term  of  six  months  wherein  to  present  his  clerk,  the 
other  will  have  no  equality  between  clergy  and  laity,  but  allows  the 
clerical  patron  six  and  the  lay  patron  but  four  months.     Now  this 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  king's  justices  desired 
to  effect  in  a  general  way  the  laudable  objects  of  the  law  ecclesias- 
tical.    Obviously  it  is  undesirable  that  a  church  should  be  for  any 
long  time  void  of  a  pastor.     So  a  law  of  *  lapse '  or  *  devolution  '  is 
wanted.    How  the  divergence  was  caused  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.     The  classical  canon  law  about  this  matter  is  not  to  be  found 
plainly  stated  upon  the  face  of  the  Deere  tales  Gregorii,  but  can  only 
be  obtained  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  combination  of  texts.     The 
third  Lateran  council  had  allowed  the  patron  no  more  than  three 
months;  but  certain  decretals  were  supposed  to  give  the  clerical 
patron  six,  while  the  layman's  three  were  extended  to  four.     The 
interpretation  set  upon  these  texts  was  confirmed  by  Boniface  VIII 
in  the  Sext.''^    But  before  the  days  of  the  Sext  the  Enghsh  justices 
seem  to  have  established  the  rule  which  gives  six  months  in  every 
case.     Whether  they  thought  that  they  were  adopting  the  law  of 
the  church  in  its  entirety,  or  whether  they  deliberately  overruled 
it  in  the  interests  of  equality  and  lay  patrons,  is  a  very  difficult 
question,  which  I  must  not  take  upon  me  to  decide.^^     But  in  any 
case  the  rule  that  they  established  was  a  rule  of  English  temporal 
law,  not  a  rule  of  English  ecclesiastical  law.  The  only  ecclesiastical 
law  about  lapse  that  Lyndwood  knew  was  the  classical  ius  commune 
of  the  church,  which  gave  the  clergyman  six  and  the  layman  four 
months.'^'*     He  indulges  in  a  discussion  of  the  question  how  long 
the  bishop  must  wait  when  the  advowson  is  disputed  between  two 
would-be  patrons,  one  of  whom  is,  while  the  other  is  not,  a  layman. 
He  is  inclined  to  hold  with  some  of  his  foreign  doctors  that  in  this 
case  there  will  be  no  lapse  until  six  months  have  expired.  And  this, 
he  says,  is  the  more  probable  opinion  in  England,  where  causes 
touching  patronage  belong  to  the  royal  forum  ."^^     This  last  remark 

"  See  Hinschius,  Kirchenrechi,  iii.  46.  The  texts  are  cc.  3.  22.  27,  X.  3.  38 ;  c.  2, 
X.  3,  8^  c.  un.  in  Sexto,  3.  19.  I  have  seen  in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Caius  College, 
Cambridge  (No.  54),  a  treatise  by  an  Italian  lawyer  who  lived  under  Gregory  IX,  in 
which  the  question  between  four  and  six  months  is  debated  at  length  and  the  solution 
that  became  orthodox  is  not  even  proposed.  This  treatise  begins  thus  :  ♦  Super 
accionibus  communibus  compositi  sunt  libelli  per  gratiam  lesu  Christi.'  I  take  it  to 
be  the  work  of  Koffredus. 

"  Bracton's  Note  Book,  pi.  205,  308,  438,  515,  883,  1389,  1570.  These  cases  seem 
to  show  both  a  belief  that  the  Concilium  Lateranense  is  being  enforced  and  at  the 
same  time  a  practice  of  allowing  six  months  in  all  cases.  So  Bracton,  f.  241,  Britton, 
11.  17(),  Fleta,  p.  321,  speak  as  if  the  decree  of  the  council  always  gave  six  months. 
It  seems  possible  that  our  courts  were  misled  by  Cmic.  Lat  III.  8  (c.  2,  X.  3.  8),  and 
overlooked  Cone.  Lat.  III.  17  (c.  3,  X.  3.  38).  Selden,  Hist,  of  Tythes,  ch.  12,  §  5, 
could  offer  no  more  than  '  a  roving  conjecture  '  about  this  matter. 

Lyndwood,  p.  215,  gl.  ad  v.  devolvatur :  '  scilicet  per  lapsum  sex  mensium  in 
patronatu  clerici.  Alias  quatuor  mensium  ubi  laicus  est  patroniis.  Extra,  e.c.  cum 
propter  [c.  27,  X.  3.  38].'  y^  JUd.  p.  216,  gl.  ad  v.  neutru 
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seems  to  stamp  as  academic  the  whole  of  the  preceding  discussion. 
In  England  the  king's  court  has  grasped  the  advowson,  and  the 
practicable  law  relating  to  it  is  English  temporal  law.-^^ 

There  was  perfect  reciprocity.  If  the  temporal  courts  were 
incompetent  to  administer  la  ley  de  scinte  esglise  the  spiritual  courts 
were  incompetent  to  administer  la  ley  de  la  terre.  The  English 
temporal  '  common  law '  and  the  statutes  of  the  English  kings  set 
limits  to  the  doings  of  the  spiritual  courts,  but  did  not  prescribe 
what  those  courts  should  do  nor  the  judgments  that  they  should 
pronounce.  We  should  hardly  guess  from  Lyndwood's  book  that 
secular  England  already  had  a  good  deal  of  written  and  enacted 
law.  If  by  chance  he  mentions  a  statute  he  will  be  careful  not  to 
pledge  his  professional  reputation  to  its  existence.  Statnta  regia  non 
sunt  de  meafacultatey  he  seems  to  say."  He  did,  indeed,  include 
among  the  provincial  constitutions  the  document  which  we  know  as 

*  Circumspecte  agatis ; '  it  was  for  him  an  important  document, 
because  it  stated  the  king's  opinion  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
line  which  divides  spiritual  from  temporal  jurisdiction;  but  he 
expressly  tells  us  that  textus  iste  non  est  authenticuSy  and  he  must 
not  be  taken  to  have  admitted  that  the  king  can  legislate  for  the 
church  or  give  to  his  courts  what  of  right  belongs  to  the  offici- 
alties.^® 

A  good  instance  of  his  supreme  indifference  to  merely  temporal 
arrangements  we  shall  obtain  if  we  ask  him  under  what  law  heretics 
are  being  burnt  in  England.  Were  we  to  put  that  question  to  the 
modern  historian  he  would  tell  us  that  they  were  being  burnt  under 
the  statute  of  1401.  Lyndwood's  answer  is  very  different.  His 
answer  is  that  death  by  burning  is  the  punishment  prescribed  by 
a  decretal  contained  in  the  Sext.  Heresy  was  in  his  view  a  spiritual 
crime,  and  it  was  for  the  church,  not  for  the  state,  to  say  what 
should  be  done  with  heretics.     If  a  lay  prince  would  not  execute 

"  In  the  version  of  the  Provincial  Constitutions  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Lyndwood's  book  (p.  2)  one  of  Langton's  ordinances  is  made  to  end  thus  : 

*  Et  licet  de  iure  canonico  clericus  semestre,  laicus  vero  quadrimestre  tempus  habeat 
praesentandi,  tamen  de  statuto  doraini  regis  Angliae  hodie  uterque  habet  tempus 
semestre.'  This  (see  Wilkins,  Concilia,!.  586)  seems  to  be  no  part  of  the  constitution, 
but  a  lawyer's  note,  and  we  may  well  doubt  whether  there  had  been  any  royal  statute 
touching  this  matter.  But  observe  that  the  contrast  is  not  between  English  and 
Eoman  canon  law  ;  it  is  between  the  itis  canonicum  and  a  royal  statute. 

"  Lyndwood,  p.  241,  gl.  ad  v.  clericus :  '  quare  autem  non  fuit  idem  statutum 
quoad  laicos,  potest  esse  ratio :  quia  contra  laicos  in  eadem  materia  emanavit  statutum 
regium  etiam  poenale,  editum  [ut  audivi)  in  parliamento  Glocestriae,  ubi  etiam  facta 
fuit  haec  constitutio  16  die  Novembris  a.d.  1368  [al.  1378].'  The  statute  of  which 
Lyndwood  •  has  heard '  seems  really  to  be  36  Edw.  Ill,  stat.  1,  c.  8  (a.d.  1362). 

**  Ibid.  p.  97,  gl.  ad  v.  vel   ccnisuetos.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  that  no 

*  authentic  text '  of  Circumspecte  agatis  has  descended  to  us,  if  to  satisfy  this  term  we 
require  a  document  bearing  the  king's  seal  or  an  ofiicially  preserved  record.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  what  Lyndwood  means.  He  means  that  this  royal  declaration 
does  not  bind  a  spiritual  court. 
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the  church's  law  concerning  this  crime  he  was  to  be  excommuni- 
cated. Here  in  England  the  secular  power  had  of  late  made  due 
provision  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  duty ;  but  the  law  that  sent  the 
heretic  to  the  flames  was  a  decretal  of  Boniface  VIII,  not  a  statute 
of  Henry  IV.^^  This  view  of  the  case  was  by  no  means  perverse. 
Henry's  statute  authorised  the  burning  of  those  heretics,  and  those 
only,  who,  according  to  '  the  canonical  sanctions,'  ought  to  be  relin- 
quished to  the  secular  court.  What  were  those  canonical  sanctions  ? 
They  were  the  titles  de  haereticis  in  the  three  papal  law-books. 
We  should  not  gather  from  Lyndwood's  pages  that  any  such  statute 
as  that  of  1401  had  ever  been  issued.  Of  a  later  statute— namely, 
that  of  1414— he  does  take  notice.  According  to  a  constitution  of 
Innocent  IV,  he  says,  the  heretic's  goods  should  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  should  be  given  to  the  secular  power 
which  executes  the  judgment,  another  to  the  city  (civitas)  in  which 
the  heretic  is  condemned,  and  a  third  to  the  judge  ;  but  nowadays 
in  England  under  a  royal  statute  all  such  goods  are  applied  to  the 
king's  use.^°  Apparently  he  regards  this  as  an  infringement  of  the 
ius  canonicum ;  but  it  would  be  graceless  to  squabble  over  the 
wretched  chattels  that  the  heretic  has  left  behind  him  when  we 
have  secured  the  main  matter,  the  incineration  of  his  body  *  accord- 
ing to  the  canonical  sanctions.' 

For  more  than  three  centuries  past  our  spiritual  courts  have 
been  required  to  administer,  and  have  constantly  administered, 
certain  acts  of  parliament.  We  too  easily  forget  that  this  is  the 
result,  the  not  unimportant  result,  of  the  Reformation.  Though 
much  has  been  done  for  the  history  of  the  medieval  church  we 
still  may  detect  traces  of  Cawdry's  case  and  *  the  king's  ecclesias- 
tical law '  where  we  hardly  thought  to  meet  them.  To  Lyndwood 
'  the  king's  ecclesiastical  law  '  would  have  been  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Kings  and  parliaments  and  secular  justices  might  narrow 
the  province  of  the  law  ecclesiastical,  and  hedge  it  round  about  with 
writs  of  prohibition  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bishops  and 
their  officials  would  not  transgress  ;  but  it  was  not  for  kings  or 
parliaments  or  secular  justices  to  make  or  to  declare  the  law  of  the 
church,  or  to  dictate  the  decisions  of  the  church's  courts. 

We  have  been  trying  to  clear  away  the  irrelevant  matter  that 
has  collected  round  an  interesting  question.  What  was  the  theory 
of  the  decretals  that  prevailed  in  the  English  courts  Christian 
during  the  later  middle  ages  ?  Were  the  decretals  regarded  as 
statute  law,  or  did  the  English  church  exercise  any  right  of  accept- 
ing some  and  rejecting  others  ?  In  modern  books  and  judgments 
we  may  see  an  assertion,  more  or  less  emphatic,  that  this  right  was 

"  Ibid.  p.  293,  gl.  ad  v.  poenas  in  iure  expressas,  referring  to  c.  18  in  Sexto, 
5.  2,  a  decretal  which  declares  how  the  pope  wills  that  certain  constitutions  of 
Frederick  II  shall  be  enforced.  «"  Ibid.  p.  293,  gl.  ad  v.  occupentun 
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exercised,  that  *  the  foreign  canon  law  *  was  only  applied  in  England 
when  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  English  custom,  or  had  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  rulers  of  the  English  church.  We  may  find 
also  the  assertion  or  assumption  that  all  this  is  proved  and  no 
longer  dubitable.  But  when  we  look  for  the  proof  it  evades  us. 
Such,  at  all  events,  has  been  my  experience. 

It  is  with  many  hopes  that  we  turn  to  the  learned  Gibson.  In 
the  following  passage  he  seems  to  approach  our  question,  and  yet 
to  leave  it  unanswered.  He  has  been  speaking  of  the  theory  put 
forward  by  Henry  VIII  in  the  Act  concerning  Peter's  Pence  and 
Dispensations,^^  and  then  writes  as  follows : — ^- 

Here  we  have  a  plain  declaration  that  foreign  laws  become  part  of  the 
law  of  England  by  long  use  and  custom.  And  as  the  church  of  England, 
in  many  cases  both  of  voluntary  and  contentious  jurisdiction,  had  no 
other  rule  by  which  to  proceed,  so  in  admitting  and  practising  the  rules 
which  they  found  there  they  had  no  restraints  upon  them,  save  these 
two,  that  they  were  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  this  church,  and  so 
were  proper  rules,  and  were  not  contradicted  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
so  were  legal  rules.  Which  last  was  the  condition  of  their  being  received 
and  practised  here,  as  well  before  the  Reformation  as  since  :  witness  the 
canon  for  the  legitimation  of  children  born  before  marriage,  which  was 
openly  rejected  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England ;  together  with  the 
reckoning  of  the  six  months  lapse  by  weeks  and  the  allowance  of  four 
months  only  to  a  lay  patron,  neither  of  which  could  obtain  here  against 
the  contrary  usages  of  reckoning  by  calendar  months  ^^  and  allowing  the 
full  six  months  to  the  laity  as  well  as  clergy. 

Now  at  the  present  day  we  shall  not  set  much  store  by  any 
statement  about  the  medieval  law  of  the  church  of  England  made 
in  the  preamble  of  a  statute  in  which  King  Henry  already  appears 
as  that  church's  supreme  head,  even  though  the  imperious  docu- 
ment has  the  decency  to  allow  that  it  is  '  for  many  years '  that  the 
bishop  of  Eome,  *  called  the  pope,'  has  abused  and  beguiled  his 
majesty's  subjects.  As  to  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Gibson's  argument, 
though  it  may  not  have  flown  wide  of  his  mark,  it  assuredly  flies 
wide  of  ours.  The  rule  that  a  bastard  cannot  by  the  marriage  of 
his  parents  be  made  capable  of  inheriting  English  land  is  simply  a 
rule  of  English  temporal  law  ;  it  is  a  rule  evolved  and  enforced  by 
our  secular  courts,  and  with  it  our  spiritual  courts  have  absolutely 

«'  Stat.  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  21. 

«2  Gibson,  Codex  luris  Ecclesiasiici  (1713),  vol.  i.  p.  xxviii. 

•»*  This  is  a  trifling  detail ;  but  is  there  any  really  good  warrant  for  the  statement 
made  in  English  books  that  the  allowance  of  calendar  months  is  an  English  peculi- 
arity ?  Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht,  iii.  47  :  '  Die  Frist  wird  kalendarmassig  ohne  Kiick- 
sicht  auf  die  Zahl  der  Monatstage  berechnet.'  All  that  Coke  proves  in  6  Reports,  62, 
is  that  in  Edward  II's  day  a  bishop  of  Lincoln  adopted  the  lunar  reckoning  and  got 
into  a  scrape  by  so  doing.  A  similar  case  of  Edward  I's  day  may  be  found  in  Prynne, 
Records,  i.  1220  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  of  Henry  VII's  reign  (Keilwey,  88)  the 
lunar  reckoning  was  adopted. 
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nothing  to  do.  The  rule  about  the  lapse  of  presentations  is  in  some 
sense  rather  more  ecclesiastical,  for  the  bishops  are  required  to  take 
notice  of  it  and  to  obey  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  rule  enforced  by 
our  secular  courts.  If  the  bishops  tried  to  act  upon  a  different  rule, 
and,  for  example,  behaved  as  though  a  lay  patron  had  but  four 
months  wherein  to  present,  they  would  soon  find  themselves  defend- 
ing actions  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  If  these  instances  are 
adduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  certain  rules  of  the 
'  foreign '  canon  law  were  inoperative  in  England,  well  and  good  : 
that  thesis  is  proved.  But  they  are  irrelevant  to  any  inquiry  touch- 
ing the  measure  of  authority  or  binding  force  that  English  eceli^- 
astical  judges  attributed  to  the  decretals.  Did  they  or  did  they  not 
put  in  force  only  such  papal  ordinances  as  were  supported  by  *  long 
use  and  custom '  ?  Did  they  or  did  they  not  hold  that  the  decretals 
were  to  be  obeyed  because  they  emanated  from  one  who  by  divine 
right  could  legislate  for  the  catholic  church?  We  shall  get  no 
answer  to  these  questions  by  studying  the  doings  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  or  by  noting  that  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  field 
conceded  to  ecclesiastical  justice  by  secular  power  is  not  so  wide  as 
popes  and  canonists  would  wish  it  to  be. 

The  other  instances  to  which  an  appeal  is  commonly  made 
seem  to  me  to  be  equally  irrelevant.  Thus  it  is  remarked  that 
tithe  was  not  paid  in  England  of  certain  things  that  were  tithable  by 
the  general  canon  law,  in  particular  of  coal  and  other  minerals.^^ 
But  here,  again,  what  we  see  if  we  go  back  to  the  fourteenth  century 
is  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  doing  their  best  to  give  the  law 
of  tithes  as  large  a  scope  as  possible,  that  the  laity  were  complain- 
ing of  these  efforts,  and  that  th^  secular  justices  were  issuing 
prohibitions.^'^  By  means  of  these  prohibitions  the  king's  courts 
were  acquiring  the  power  to  decide  what  matters  were  and  what 
were  not  tithable,  and  of  this  power,  when  they  had  acquired 
it,  they  made  an  unstinted  use.^^  No,  the  instances  that  are  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  national  canon  law  must  be  instances  of 
another  kind.  We  must  see  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  whose  hands 
are  free  and  who  has  no  '  prohibition '  to  fear,  rejecting  a  decretal 

"*  Hale,  History  of  the  Common  Law  (ed.  1820),  p.  28 :  *  For  there  are  divers 
canons  made  in  ancient  times  and  decretals  of  the  popes,  that  never  were  admitted 
here  in  England,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  tithes,  many  things  being  by  our  laws 
privileged  from  tithes,  which  by  the  canon  law  are  chargeable  (as  timber,  ore,  coal, 
&c.)  without  a  special  custom  subjecting  them  thereunto.' 

"  This  had  begun  as  early  as  1237  {Ann.  Burton,  p.  254). 

««  Selden,  History  of  Tythes,  c.  8,  §  29-35.  Begistrum  Brevium  Originalium, 
f.  54  b  :  'Nota  que  les  justices  dient  que  dismes  ne  serront  don^s  forsque  des  choses 
que  profitent  d'an  en  an,  et  ceo  per  memorie  [corr.  manurance]  de  home,  mes  c'est 
encounter  decretall.  .  .  .  Et  auxi  de  carbonibus  nee  de  quarera  et  auters  semblables, 
ils  s'accordent  en  nul  maner  a  consultation,  pur  ceo  que  parsons  prent  disme  del  blee 
que  crest  sur  les  carbons,  per  qui  il  ne  prendra  de  eux.'  Fitzherbert,  Nat.  Brev.  t  53. 
Bolls  of  Parliament,  ii.  370,  iii.  591. 
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because  it  infringes  the  law  of  the  English  church,  or  because  that 
church  has  not  *  received  '  it.^^ 

In  a  certain  polemical  context  it  was  perhaps  legitimate,  and 
if  legitimate  it  was  highly  expedient,  to  ignore  the  difference  be- 
tween the  acts  of  the  state  and  the  acts  of  a  national  church.  The 
pope  of  the  counter-reformation  was  pressing  his  claims.  The  reply 
to  him  was  that  never  at  any  time — no,  not  in  the  golden  age  of  faith 
and  papacy — had  his  laws  been  integrally  enforced  among  us.  The 
national  ranks  were  to  present  an  unbroken  front  to  the  enemy  ; 
church  and  state  were  to  stand,  and  were  always  to  have  stood, 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  To  France  we  must  look  if  we  would  see 
this  manoeuvre  dexterously  executed.  The  illustrious  lawyers  who 
formulated  the  creed  of  Gallican  liberties  were  as  adroit  as  they 
were  learned.  Still  for  all  their  learning  and  all  their  adroit- 
ness there  is  a  weak  point  in  their  case  which  is  not  to  be  concealed. 
The  liberties  for  which  they  plead  ought  to  be  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church  and  not  merely  liberties  of  the  French  kingdom. 
They  would  like  to  say  that  the  Gallican  church  (and  let  the  word 
church  be  underlined)  has  never  accepted  the  papal  statute  books,  but 
has  always  maintained  some  tradition  of  an  older  and  less  Roman 
canon  law.^^  From  a  very  remote  age  they  can  produce  satisfactory 
evidence,  and  again  from  a  modern  age  there  is  testimony  to  be 
had  ;  but  as  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  famous  catalogue  of  ijvciives 
we  cannot  help  seeing  that  there  is  an  intermediate  period  lying 
(to  name  its  narrowest  limits)  between  the  date  of  the  Decretum 
and  the  date  of  the  schism,  in  which  the  chain,  even  when  it  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  spurious  ^^  *  Pragmatique '  of  St.  Louis,  is 
tenuous  and  brittle.  Certain  lyveuves,  indeed,  are  still  forthcoming  ; 
but  are  they  proofs  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  ?  They 
consist  in  the  main  of  acts  of  a  secular  power  which  was  controlling 
and  curtailing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  was 

"  The  longest  list  that  I  have  met  with  of  '  canons  that  were  not  received  here  ' 
occurs  in  Stillingfleet's  Ecclesiastical  Cases  (1698),  p.  356.  We  have  (1)  the  Merton 
story,  (2)  the  story  of  the  higami,  (3)  investiture  by  the  lay  hand,  (4)  the  privilegiuvi 
fori,  (5)  the  immunity  of  clerks  from  taxation,  (6)  laws  against  provisors,  and 
(7)  various  points  in  the  law  of  jsresentation  to  benefices.  In  none  of  these  cases  do 
we  see  an  ecclesiastical  court  or  council  refusing  of  its  own  free  will  to  enforce  a 
decretal.  If  it  were  proved  that  in  the  later  middle  ages  those  courts  held  that  there  could 
be  no  marriage  except  '  in  the  presence  of  an  ordained  clergyman  '  this  indeed  would 
be  a  case  in  point ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  proved  or  probable. 

«^  But  just  at  this  point  concessions  had  to  be  made.  Leschassier,  whose  work  is 
in  the  Traitez  des  droits  et  libertcz,  1651,  p.  444,  says,  '  Mais  le  decret  de  Gratian 
suiuy  des  liures  des  decretales  ayans  est6  leu  en  escoles  instituees  expr^s,  glos^,  com- 
ments, les  hommes  graduez  en  iceluy,  et  ces  degrez  pris  pour  capacitez  aux  benefices, 
et  les  saincts  decrets  alleguez  aux  sieges  de  iustice,  selon  qu'ils  sont  couchez  en  ce 
liure,  I'impression  venue  apres  luy,  les  escoles  de  Theologie  et  la  doctrine  scolastique 
instituee  et  dressee  en  quelques  choses  depuis  luy  et  sur  luy,  on  ne  pense  pas  que 
jamais  I'Eglise  ait  eu  autre  droit  que  cestuy  la.' 

®^  Tardif,  Histaire  des  sources  du  droit  canoiiique,  p.  27G  ;  Viollet,  Bibl.  de  VEcole 
des  chartes,  xxxi.  162  ;  Esmein,  Histoire  du  droit  frangais,  p.  639. 
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encroaching  upon  what  the  French  prelates  of  that  age  held  to  be 
the  liberties  of  the  church  in  general  and  of  the  Gallican  church  in 
particular.  Just  as  the  compilers  of  Anglican  liberties,  when  they 
tell  the  story  of  Merton,  expect  us  to  take  the  side  of  the  barons, 
so  the  compilers  of  Gallican  liberties,  when  they  tell  the  story  of 
Vincennes,  expect  us  to  take  the  side  of  Pierre  de  Cugnieres.  Now 
it  may  be  true  that  the  one  real  hope  for  a  national  church  which 
should  be  wholly  or  mainly  independent  of  Kome  lay  in  the  victory 
of  the  lay  courts  and  the  state-made  laws  at  every  point  along  the 
debated  frontier  line.  But  for  obvious  reasons  this  argument  was 
not  open  to  all  controversialists,  for  it  is  apt  to  make  the  national 
church  look  like  a  spendthrift  who  must  be  '  interdicted '  or  forcibly 
confined  to  his  house,  lest  he  waste  his  patrimony  and  subject  him- 
self to  the  dominant  will  of  some  designing  rogue.  Unless,  however, 
we  have  some  such  argument  as  this  at  the  back  of  our  minds,  a 
glorification  of  the  appel  comme  d'abus  or  our  own  writs  of  prohibi- 
tion must  seem  a  grotesque  incident  in  a  proof  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  or  Anglican  church.  At  any  rate  in  the  present  day 
we,  whose  object  is  not  to  silence  the  papist,  but  to  understand  a 
certain  tract  of  old  history,  are  surely  concerned  to  see  whether 
such  practical  protest  against  the  Koman  theory  as  our  ancestors 
were  making  was  being  made  in  the  name  and  by  the  organs  of  the 
church  or  in  the  name  and  by  the  organs  of  the  state. 

Just  on  the  eve  of  the  Keformation  the  doctrine  that  papal  laws 
are  not  binding  unless  and  until  they  have  been  *  received  '  becomes 
audible  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Standish.  Once  more  that  bird  of  evil 
omen,  the  criminal  clergyman,  was  fluttering  before  the  storm. 
Once  more  the  blood  of  St.  Thomas  was  Hquefying.  Henry  VIII 
had  already  invaded  by  a  temporary  and  tentative  statute  the 
compromise  which  for  some  centuries  past  had  settled  the  treatment 
of  clerks  accused  of  felony.'^  Clerks  in  minor  orders,  if  accused  of 
some  of  the  very  worst  crimes,  were  no  longer  to  enjoy  the  wonted 
immunity.  This  invasion  was  resented,  and,  as  I  read  the  story 
that  is  told  by  the  anonymous  law-reporter,  some  of  the  clergy, 
fired  by  the  abbot  of  Winchcombe's  sermon,  were  for  reopening 
the  whole  of  the  old  question.  It  was  against  the  law  of  God,  they 
said,  that  clerks  should  be  '  convented '  before  the  secular  judges, 
though  no  one  could  deny  that  throughout  the  last  three  hundred 
years  the  indictment  and  arraignment  of  clerks  in  our  courts  of 
common  law  had  been  an  extremely  common  event.  In  the  debate 
that  followed  Friar  Henry  Standish  argued  the  cause  of  the  secular 
power  and  asserted  that  the  decrees  which  exempted  clerks  from 
lay  justice  had  never  been  '  received  *  in  England,  and  therefore 
were  not  binding.  About  the  matter  of  fact  he  was  in  the  right, 
for  even  in  cases  of  felony  our  temporal  courts  had  not  allowed  to 
^«  Stat.  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  3. 
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the  criminous  clerk  that  full  measure  of  immunity  which  the 
decretals  claimed  on  his  behalf.  Then  Standish  was  summoned 
before  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  to  answer  for  his  opinions. 
Among  the  erroneous  doctrines  charged  against  him  was  one  which 
is  stated  in  two  ways :  Constitutio  per  papam  et  clerum  ordinata  mm 
ligat  regionem  cuius  contrario  semper  usa  est :  ^^  lura  positiva  ecclesi- 
astica  non  alios  ligare  quam  recipientes.  He  stood  his  ground  ;  he 
repeated  qiiod  iura  ecclesiastica,  quorum  contrarium  practicatum  est 
per  consuetudinem  per  300  aunos,  non  ligant  nisi  recipientes.  It  seems 
to  be  fairly  clear  that,  though  this  may  not  have  been  the  worst  of  his 
opinions,  it  was  ill  received  by  the  assembled  clergy.  Then  the  king's 
justices  began  to  talk  ot praemunire,  Wolsey  knelt  before  the  king, 
protested  that  no  attack  on  royal  rights  was  intended,  but  protested 
also  that  the  practice  of  bringing  clerks  before  the  temporal  forum 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  liberties  of  holy  church. 
He  begged  that  the  matter  might  be  laid  before  the  pope  and  his 
council  in  the  court  of  Eome.  Henry  would  not  yield ;  he  threw 
back  in  the  face  of  the  clergy  the  charge  that  they  themselves  were 
always  transgressing  the  decreta.  Now  we  must  not  manufacture 
arguments  out  of  a  story  which  is  told  by  a  nameless  reporter,  and 
which  at  a  few  points  does  not  fit  in  very  well  with  some  other 
evidence.  Also  it  should  be  noted  that  part  of  the  high-church 
contention  was  that  the  immunity  of  criminal  ecclesiastics  was 
secured  to  them,  not  merely  by  the  ius  positivum  ecclesiasticumy  but 
also  by  the  imprescriptible  ius  divinum,  which  contained  that 
apposite  text,  Nolite  tang  ere  Christos  meos.  And  by  the  way  we 
must  notice  that  very  recently  Pope  Leo  in  the  fifth  Lateran 
council  had  declared  that  according  to  the  law  of  God,  as  well  as 
human  law,  laymen  have  no  power  over  ecclesiastics,  so  that 
Wolsey's  was  an  appeal  to  a  foregone  judgment,  and  indeed  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  English  clergy's  renewed  and  belated  demand 
for  the  2)rivilegiuni  fori  was  the  outcome  of  this  papal  manifesto 
newly  brought  from  Kome  by  the  abbot  of  Winchcombe."^^  But 
still  Dr.  Standish's  assertion  that  the  ius  jyositivum  was  not  binding 
in  a  country  which  had  not  *  received  '  it  seems  to  have  met,  to  say 
the  least,  with  but  little  approbation  among  those  who,  if  our 
current  theory  be  true,  maintained  it  as  a  primary  rule  in  their 
ecclesiastical  courts.  'What  shoulde  one  poor  frier  doe  alone 
against  all  the  bishops  and  the  clergie  of  England  ?  '  exclaimed  the 

^>  In  the  report  this  statement  takes  an  interrogative  form.  Standish  was  asked 
an  constitutio  .  .  .  ligat  regioneju,  etc. 

^*  Bull  of  o  May  1514  :  Lateranense  Concilium  Novissimum,  Rome,  1521,  f.  133 ; 
Labbe  et  Cossart,  xiv.  228  ;  Hefele-Hergenrother,  Conciliengeschichtc,  viii.  610.  On 
4  Feb.  1512  the  abbot  of  Winchcombe  (Richard  Kidderminster)  was  commissioned  to 
attend  the  council  as  one  of  the  English  representatives  (Letters  and  Papers,  Hen. 
VIII,  1509-14,  pp.  320,  341).  For  more  of  him  see  Wood,  Athenae  (ed.  Bliss),  i.  62. 
I  have  not  seen  positive  proof  that  he  was  present  at  the  council. 
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doctor.  No  doubt,  as  men  will  in  such  cases,  he  was  exaggerating 
his  isolation,  but  certainly  he  defended  himself  very  ill  if  he  had 
only  been  repeating  a  commonplace  of  the  English  canonists. 
Time,  however,  was  on  his  side  ;  his  doctrine  was  soon  to  become  a 
commonplace,  a  statutory  commonplace,  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.^^ 

The  proof  of  which  we  are  in  search  must  be  found,  if  any- 
where, before  the  breach  with  Kome.  To  rely  upon  testimony 
which  comes  from  a  later  date  would  be  to  beg  the  whole 
question.  At  this  point  in  the  argument  we  must  become  painfully 
aware  that  the  problem  of  legal  history  with  which  we  have  been 
busying  ourselves  will,  at  least  in  some  eyes,  become  merged  in  a 
much  wider  problem,  or  rather,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  a  general 
controversy  over  the  continuity  and  discontinuity  of  English 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Let  us,  as  far  as  may  be,  stick  to  our  legal 
last.  Our  question  must  be  whether  one  particular  strand  is 
continuous.  Are  we  entitled  to  suppose  that  the  treatment  which 
'the  foreign  canon  law'  received  in  our  courts  Christian  before 
England  had  renounced  the  authority  of  the  Koman  bishop  was 
substantially  the  same  as  the  treatment  that  the  aforesaid  law 
received  in  those  courts  after  that  event '?  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  or  anything  like  this  is  true. 

The  few  words  that  will  here  be  said  about  the  effect  of  the 
Keformation  will  not  be  taken  as  an  argument  to  prove  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  absolute  rejection  of  the  papal  primacy,  our  ec- 
clesiastical courts  would  never  have  come  by  a  theory  which  made 
the  validity  of  decretals  depend  upon  their  *  reception.'  The 
development  of  Gallicanism  would  be  a  sufficient  warning  against 
any  such  assertion,  though,  if  we  were  to  speculate  about  what 
might  have  happened  and  were  to  compare  England  with  France,  we 
should  have  to  remember  once  more  that  the  one  great  work  of  an 
English  canonist  of  the  fifteenth  century  shows  no  liberal  tendencies, 
no  interest  in  the  conciliar  movement,  nothing  but  a  conservative 
curialism.  However,  with  what  might  have  been  we  have  not  to 
deal ;  we  must  speak  of  what  happened,  and  the  danger  of  any 
inferences  drawn  from  the  courts  of  the  reformed  to  those  of  the 
unreformed  church  will  be  manifest. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  come  upon  what  must  be  called  a  sudden 
catastrophe  in  the  history  of  the  spiritual  courts.  Henceforth  they  are 
expected  to  enforce,  and  without  complaint  they  do  enforce,  statutes 

^^  For  this  story  see  Keilwey's  Reports,  ed.  1688,  f.  1806  ;  also  Letters  and  Papers, 
Henrij  VIII,  1515-18,  pp.  351-4,  and  Mr.  Brewer's  Introdiiction,  pp.  ccxxiii  ff. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  bishop  of  London  was  saying  that  his  chancellor,  Dr. 
Horsey,  who  was  accused  of  murdering  Hun  in  the  Lollards'  Tower,  could  not  obtain 
a  fair  trial,  '  for  assured  am  I  if  my  Chaunceller  be  tryed  by  any  xii.  men  in  London, 
they  be  so  maliciously  set  in  fauorem  heretice  prauitatis  that  they  wyll  cast  and 
condempne  any  clerke,  though  he  were  as  innocent  as  Abell : '  Hall's  Chronicle,  ed. 
1809,  p.  579  ;  Letters  and  Papers,  1515-18,  p.  1. 
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of  the  temporal  legislature,  acts  of  the  English  parliament.  Hence- 
forth not  only  is  their  sphere  of  action  limited  by  the  secular  power 
— that  is  a  very  old  phenomenon, — but  their  decisions  are  dictated 
to  them  by  acts  of  parliament — and  that  is  a  very  new  phenomenon. 
To  take  but  one  example,  from  1540  onwards  the  marriage  law 
that  they  administer  is  in  great  measure  law  dictated  by  an  act  of 
parliament  which  has  at  one  stroke  and  with  many  opprobrious 
words  consigned  to  oblivion  vast  masses  of  intricate  old  canon  law 
relating  to  consanguinity  and  affinity.^* 

In  the  second  place,  these  acts  of  parhament  which  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  must  now  administer  are  imposing  upon  them 
not  merely  new  law  but  a  theory  about  the  old  law,  and  it  is  in 
substance  just  that  theory  the  truth  of  which  is  here  in  question. 
Henceforth  a  statutory  orthodoxy  will  compel  all  judges  to  say  that 
it  was  only  '  by  their  own  consent '  that  the  people  of  this  realm 
ever  paid  any  regard  to  decretals  or  other  laws  proceeding  from 
any  *  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  prelate.'  ^'^  What  is  more,  these 
same  statutes  will  eloquently  inculcate  a  free  criticism  of  tlie  old 
law — nay,  a  contempt  for  and  a  righteous  indignation  against 
certain  portions  of  it.  The  bishop  of  Rome  (called  the  pope)  has 
during  some  indefinitely  lengthy  age  been  '  abusing  and  beguiling,' 
*  intangling  and  troubling  '  the  king's  lieges  *  by  making  unlawful 
what  by  God's  word  is  lawful  both  in  marriages  and  other  things.' 
And  now  the  king,  who  *  is  otherwise  by  learning  taught  than  his  pre- 
decessors in  times  past  of  long  time  have  been,'  "^^  has  discovered  the 
fraud  and  is  going  utterly  to  annul  and  extirp  much  that  has  passed 
for  law.  Ecclesiastical  judges  who  are  expected  to  put  in  force 
these  statutes  will,  without  doubt,  be  *  otherwise  by  learning  taught 
than  their  predecessors  in  times  past  of  long  time  have  been.'  Some 
of  these  ecclesiastical  judges  will  be  laymen,  who  would  have  been 
incapable  of  sitting  on  the  judgment  seat  to  declare  the  law  of  the 
church,  were  it  not  for  a  statute  which  has  swept  away  divers  con- 
stitutions of  the  bishop  of  Eome  and  *  his  adherents  '  the  bishops 
of  England,  and  at  the  same  time  has  proclaimed  that  '  by  the 
word  of  God  '  the  king  has  and  has  always  had  full  power  and 
authority  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction."^     It  seems  to  me, 

"  Stat.  32  Henry  VIII,  c.  38.  A  few  medieval  statutes  perhaps  crossed  the  line, 
e.g.  by  (i)  fixing  probate  fees,  (ii)  directing  that  a  defendant  in  the  ecclesiastical  court 
should  receive  a  copy  of  the  libel,  so  that  he  might  sue  for  a  prohibition,  (iii)  endeavour- 
ing by  more  or  less  indirect  means  to  secure  the  institution  of  vicarages,  and  (iv)  bid- 
ding the  bishops  take  measures  for  the  punishment  of  clerical  offenders.  But  the 
exceptions  are  of  the  rule-proving  order.  In  the  first  case  the  ecclesiastical  claim 
could  be  based  on  no  higher  title  than  '  custom.'  In  the  second  the  secular  power 
was  protecting  its  own  jurisdiction.  In  the  third  the  state  could  fairly  assert  a  right 
to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  a  licence  to  '  appropriate  '  should  issue  from  the 
chancery.     In  the  fourth  the  state  dared  not  go  beyond  admonition  and  vague  threats. 

»  Stat.  25  Henry  VIII,  c.  21.  '"  Stat.  32  Henry  VIII,  c.  38. 

"  Stat.  37    Henry    VIII,    c.   17 ;   '  Nevertheless  the  bishop  of  Rome  aiid  his 
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therefore/that  if  we  suppose  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  a 
new  doctrine  about  the  decretals  began  to  prevail  in  the  spiritual 
courts  of  this  country,  we  are  not  supposing  a  change  for  which  no 
adequate  cause  can  be  assigned. 

But  the  great  breach  of  continuity  has  yet  to  be  noted.  The 
academic  study  of  the  canon  law  was  prohibited.  No  step  that 
Henry  took  was  more  momentous.  He  cut  the  very  life  thread  of 
the  old  learning.  The  ecclesiastical  judges  in  time  to  come  might 
administer  such  of  the  old  rules  as  were  not  contrariant  nor  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  (newly  interpreted)  of  God  and  the  statutes  of 
our  lord  the  king ;  but  they  would  not  have  been,  like  their  predeces- 
sors in  time  past,  steeped  and  soaked  for  many  a  year  in  the  papal 
law-books  and  their  ultra-papal  glosses.  And  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  Henry  encouraged  and  endowed  the  study  of  *  the  civil 
law,'  and  the  unhallowed  civilian  usurped  the  place  of  the  canonist 
on  the  bench.  The  significance  of  this  change  is  sometimes  over- 
looked. Owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  our  own  English 
system  of  temporal  law,  the  civilian  who  was  only  a  civilian  had 
never  found  much  to  do  in  this  country,  and  *  the  civil  law  '  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  studied  as  a  preparation  for  the  canonist*s 
more  lucrative  science.^^  The  consequence  is  that  we  in  England 
are  apt  to  lump  the  legists  and  decretists  together  and  contrast 
them  with  *  the  common  lawyers.'  Thus  we  are  in  danger  of  for* 
getting  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  legists  and  decretists 
had  not  always  dwelt  together  in  unity,  and  that  just  about  those 
questions  which  were  coming  to  the  front  in  Henry  VIII's  day  there 
was  like  to  be  open  war  between  them.  The  rulers  of  the  church 
had  long  known  this  ;  had  long  known  that  the  jurisprudence  of 
Justinian's  books,  if  it  was  a  useful  handmaid,  would  be  a  terrible 
mistress.  What  else  should  it  be  ?  The  first  lesson  that  we  learn 
if  we  open  the  Code  is  the  very  lesson  that  Henry  was  teaching, 
namely,  that  an  emperor  can  legislate  De  episcopis  et  dericisy  Be 
mcrosajictis  ecclesiis,  nay,  for  the  matter  of  that,  De  summa  trinitate 
ctficle  catholica.  What  does  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  title  of 
the  first  book  teach  us  ?  That  the  emperor  fixed  the  faith  of  his 
subjects  by  reference  to  the  standard  orthodoxy  of  the  bishops  of 

adherents,  minding  utterly  as  much  as  in  tJiem  lay  to  abolish,  obscure,  and  delete  such 
power  given  by  God  to  the  princes  of  the  earth,  whereby  they  might  gather  and  get  tq 
themselves  the  government  and  rule  of  the  world,  have  in  their  councils  and  synods 
provincial  made  .  .  .  divers  ordinances  and  constitutions  .  .  .  lest  their  false  and 
usurped  power,  which  they  pretended  and  went  about  to  have  in  Christ's  church, 
should  decay,  wax  vile,  and  be  of  no  reputation,  as  by  the  said  councils  and  constitu- 
tions provincial  appeareth.' 

'« In  the  England  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  unordained  civilian  was  not  unknowo. 
Murimuth  (pp.  171,  229)  describes  John  of  Shoreditch  as  *  doctor  legum,  advocatus  eL 
miles  de  concilio  regis  existens,'  '  miles  sapiens  et  iuris,  professor.'  Also  there  were., 
even  among  the  bishops  mA  who  were  doqtores  legum^^nd  not  to  all  seeming. 4oGior3§f 
utritcsque  iuris.  '"        -      --^  ......  ?.  i'".  ■'■  '•  ■    ••        «"      '"' 
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Kome  and  Alexandria.  What  an  emperor  did  a  king  who  had  *  the 
dignity  and  royal  estate  of  an  imperial  crown '  could  undo.  The 
theory  of  church  and  state  which  the  civilian  found  in  his  books 
was  the  imperial  papalism,  the  Cdsaro-Papismus,  of  Byzantium, 
and  now  what  had  been  the  one  known  antidote  to  this  theory  was 
to  be  placed  out  of  reach :  the  schools  of  canon  law  were  closed. 
If  Henry  was  minded  to  be  *  the  pope,  the  whole  pope,  and  some- 
thing more  than  pope,'  ^^  he  might  trust  the  civilians  to  place  the 
triple  and  every  other  crown  upon  his  head.  In  the  eyes  of  *  the 
common  lawyers,'  whose  traditions  were  medieval,  the  church 
might  still  have  appeared  as  a  power  co-ordinate  with  the  state,  a 
power  with  which  the  state  could  treat,  co-operate,  quarrel ;  but 
the  civilian,  whose  sacred  texts  were  shaking  off  their  medieval 
gloss,  would,  if  he  were  true  to  his  Code  and  Novels,  find  his  ideal 
realised  when,  and  only  when,  the  church  had  become  a  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  The  most  superbly  Erastian  of  all  Henry's 
grandiose  preambles  (we  might  call  it  the  Unam  sanctam  of  the 
royal  supremacy)  introduces  a  statute  that  benefits  the  doctors  of 
the  civil  law.     They  would  not  be  ungrateful. 

Of  the  English  civilians  of  the  sixteenth  century  too  little  has 
yet  been  written  :  but  we  may  know  something  of  the  doctrines  that 
were  being  taught  in  the  Oxford  law-school  about  the  year  1600  by 
the  able  and  erudite  occupant  of  the  chair  that  Henry  had  founded. 
From  Professor  Alberico  Gentili  the  young  men  who  were  preparing 
themselves  for  practice  in  our  spiritual  courts  might  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  old  canon  law  (for  the  professn  had  read  it  under 
good  masters),  but  they  might  also  learn  to  loathe  and  despise  it 
as  a  mass  of  bad  Latin  and  brutal  ignorance,  the  product  of  dark 
ages,  in  which  the  sacerdotal  lust  for  power  had  filched  from  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth  their  God-given  rights.  Theymight 
learn  also  that  it  was  the  work  of  antichrist,  and  would  be  sent  for 
their  theology  to  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  to  Beza  and  Calvin. 
Perhaps,  though  Dr.  Gentili  called  himself  a  loyal  son  of  the 
English  church,  his  inmost  thoughts  about  religion  were  not  exactly 
expressed  by  his  words.  In  any  case,  however,  he  hated  the  canon 
law  as  the  thoroughbred  civilian  should  hate  it ;  the  days  of  servi- 
tude were  past  and  the  time  for  revenge  had  come.  Anything 
that  Coke  or  Prynne  may  say  in  disparagement  of  ecclesiastical 
justice  will  seem  tame  or  clumsy  if  we  set  it  beside  the  fiery  words 
of  this  legist,  who  is  training  the  future  expounders  of  English 
ecclesiastical  law.  With  strict  truth  we  may  say  that  his  words 
are  fiery :  Flammisy  Jiammis  libros  spnrcissimos  harbaroriim,  non 
solum  impiisimos  antichristi  1     Flammis  omnes  jiammis  !  ^^ 

'»  Stubbs,  Seventeen  Lectures  (1886),  p.  262. 

**  Gentili  was  a  prolific  writer  (see  Professor  Holland's  life  of  him  in  the  Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biogr.),  and  is  known  to  me  chiefly  through  his  Dc  Nuptiis  (ed.  2,  Hanoviae,  1614). 
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Professor  Gentili  would  be  no  fair  type  of  the  English  civilians 
of  his  time.  They  would  not  share  in  any  full  measure  either  his 
feud  against  or  his  knowledge  of  the  old  law  of  the  church.  They 
were  no  refugees :  they  were  easy  Englishmen,  and  year  by  year 
they  were  becoming  more  English  and  less  cosmopolitan.  So  large 
a  use  had  been  made  of  the  king's  supremacy,  so  acquisitive  were 
the  king's  justices,  that  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  large  part  of  the  operative  law  which  the  civilians  had  to  learn 
and  administer  was  to  be  found  in  modern  acts  of  parliament  and 
judgments  delivered  by  the  secular  courts.®^  Our  civilians  were 
fast  acquiring  what  we  may  call  the  common  law  mind.  If  any 
peculiar  mental  attributes  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them,  we  may 
perhaps  see  some  traditional  bent  towards  monarchy.  Gentili's 
Cambridge  colleague  was  Dr.  Cowell  of  the  Interpreter,^^  Also  we 
may  see  a  certain  tendency  to  regard  as  open  some  questions  that 
are  very  grave,  questions  about  the  dissolubility  of  marriage  and 
the  like.^^  Papacy  was  gone,  and  who  could  tell  how  much  it  had 
taken  with  it  ?  The  theory  that  the  pope  had  never  exercised  law- 
ful power  within  this  realm  was  pressed  to  its  uttermost.^"  A  few 
words  spoken  by  a  judge  in  a  court  of  common  law  were  enough  to 
abolish  an  old  canon  as  unreceived,  though  the  evidence  of  receipt 
was  overwhelming.^^    ^n  touch  with  continental  thought  was  being 

The  words  quoted  above  come  from  lib.  i.  cap.  19.  Throughout  the  chapter  he  rails 
at  the  canon  law.  I  should  suppose  from  the  numerous  books  cited  by  him  in  this 
and  his  other  works  that  he  had  read  a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  written  by  the 
catholic  canonists  of  all  ages.  Dr.  Holland  says  that  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  of 
being  Italus  atheus,  I  have  seen  nothing  that  would  bear  out  an  accusation  of  *  free 
thinking,'  unless  this  lurks  in  his  well-merited  laudation  of  heathen  at  the  expense  of 
Christian  jurists. 

^'  See  Godolphin's  Repertorium,  under  such  titles  as  '  Pluralities,'  ♦  Non-Eesidence,' 
♦Tithes,  &c. 

«■-'  In  the  notorious  article  on  '  Parliament '  the  civilistic  strain  is  audible.  •  The 
emperors  of  Eome  had  their  semestria  consilia  ...  yet  [they]  were  but  assistants  to 
the  emperor  to  advise  him,  not  chalenging  any  power  over  him,  or  equall  with  him.' 

^^  Godolphin,  op.  cit.  p.  501 ;  see  also  Ayliffe,  Parergon,  p.  49. 

s*  The  high-water  mark  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  Irish  Case  of  Commendam 
(Davis's  Eeports,  p.  68).  By  the  reception  of  his  laws  the  pope  acquired  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  England, '  no  more  than  the  chief  magistrate  of  Athens  or  Lacedaemon  could 
claim  jurisdiction  in  the  ancient  city  of  Rome,  because  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  borrowed  from  those  cities  of  Greece,  and  no  more  than  the  master  of  the  New 
College  in  Oxford  shall  have  command  or  jurisdiction  in  the  King's  College  at 
Cambridge,  because  the  private  statutes  by  which  the  King's  College  is  governed  were 
for  the  more  part  borrowed  and  taken  from  the  book  of  the  foundation  of  the  New 
College  in  Oxford.'  For  its  history  of  papal  encroachments  the  court  now  goes  to 
Marsiglio  :  '  de  una  praesumptione  ad  aliam  transivit  Romanus  pontifex,  come  Marsil. 
Pat.  la  dit.' 

"  In  Charles  I's  day  Mr.  Justice  Dodridge  declares  that  the  rule  Filius  patri  non 
potest  in  ecclesia  succedcrc  does  not  hold  in  the  church  of  England  :  '  et  issint,  come 
Doderidge  dit,  fuit  I'opinion  d'un  erudit  civil  lawyer  '  (Stoke  v.  Sykes,  Latch's  Reports, 
p.  191).  In  this  case  we  happen  to  have  singularly  full  proof  that  the  rule  was  part 
of  the  English  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Ayliffe,  Parergon,  p.  41, 
says  that  it  is  not  •  s^e  '  for  a  bishop  tp  refuse  a  presentee  on  this  ground,  but  that 
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lost.  The  popes  and  councils  were  mixed  up  in  wondrous  wise.**" 
The  glory  had  departed,  and  much  of  the  profit  too.  Diplomacy 
had  escaped  from  the  civiHan's  clutch.  The  court  of  chancery  was 
beginning  to  steal  what  even  the  old  courts  had  spared.  Thomas 
Fuller  in  a  happy  phrase  tells  us  that  *  although  the  civilians  kept 
canon  law  in  commendam  with  their  own  profession,  yet  both  twisted 
together  are  scarce  strong  enough  (especially  in  our  own  sad  days) 
to  draw  unto  them  a  liberal  Hvehhood.' *^"  It  is  not  generally 
believed  that  the  commendator  gives  much  thought  to  the  com- 
mended benefice.  With  the  glory  and  the  profit  went  the  learning. 
That  truly  learned  '  History  of  Tithes '  was  written  by  one  who 
was  proud  to  call  himself  '  a  common  lawyer.'^®  Lyndwood's  text- 
book was  thought  to  contain  about  as  much  canon  law  as  a  man 
need  know.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  somewhat  of  a 
renascence,  though  it  was  left  for  a  divine  to  compile  a  '  Codex  luris 
Ecclesiastici.'  However,  at  this  juncture  the  British  fleet  came  to 
the  civilian's  rescue  ;  it  brought  in  '  prizes  '  for  condemnation,  and 
he  enjoyed  a  short  St.  Martin's  summer.  A  public  international 
law  that  was  intensely,  if  privately,  national,  was  his  chief  contribu- 
tion to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  world  ;  for  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
church  he  did  and  could  do  but  little. 

One  word  more,  since  we  have  been  led  to  speak  of  schools  and 
education.  There  seems  to  be  sufficient  proof  that  during  the 
middle  ages  the  schools  of  canon  law  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  singularly  unproductive  of  anything  that  could  be  called 
original  work.  When  we  have  mentioned  John  of  Ay  ton,  John  de 
Burgh,  and  William  Lyndwood,  we  have  to  all  appearance 
mentioned  almost  the  only  English  canonists  who  after  the  earliest 
years  of  the  thirteenth  century  wrote  books  that  met  with  any 
success.  There  may  yet  be  in  manuscript  some  surprises  for  us, 
and  certainly  the  time  has  come  when  they  should  be  diligently 

the  archbishop  usually  grants  a  dispensation.  See  Phillimore,  Ecclcs.  Laic,  ed.  2, 
i.  312. 

**«  Godolphin,  op.  c'lt.  Appendix,  p.  2  :  '  The  third  part  of  the  body  of  the  canon 
law  was  collected  at  the  command  of  Boniface  VIII,  which  contains  these  books : 
1.  Sextl  Decretalium;  2.  Clemcntlnaritm  ;  3.  Extravagantcs  Joh.  XXII et  Communes.' 
Ibid.  p.  358:  After  reading  what  Innocent  III  did  in  1200,  we  read  how  '  in  the  second 
Lateran  council,  holden  an.  1120,'  a  decree  was  made  '  by  the  said  Innocent  III.'  On 
p.  C18  the  fifth  Lateran  council  is  put  far  out  of  its  true  place.  On  p.  503  we  have 
the  tale  of  Simon  de  Montfort's  two  wives,  and  the  tale  of  King  John's  marriage  with 
the  divorced  wife  of  Henry  '  de  Lyon.'  Mr.  Tebbs,  therefore,  did  not  invent  these 
legends,  as  I  once  thought  that  he  did  {E.  H.  R.  x.  756).  For  the  latter  story  Godol- 
phin refers  to  Speed's  chronicle  ;  but  Speed,  at  least  in  one  passage,  says  what  is 
nearer  the  truth — namely,  that  John's  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Lion's  divorced  wife. 

**^  Fuller,  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  sec.  6  ad  fin. 

**  Selden,  Preface :  '  What  hath  a  common  lawyer  to  do,  so  they  murmur,  with 
writing  of  tythes.  For  by  that  name  it  pleases  them  to  etile  me,  and  I  must  confess 
I  have  long  laboured  to  make  myself  worthy  of  it.' 
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sought.;  but  for  the 'present  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  our 
English  schools  as  smgularly  unproductive.  Then,  again,  there 
seems  to  be  sufficient  proof  in  our  libraries,  in  old  catalogues,  in 
medieval  wills,  and  in  university  statutes  that  our  budding  canonists 
were,  as  I  have  said,  steeped  and  soaked  for  many  a  year  in  foreign 
literature,  in  the  Decretum  and  the  Decretals,  in  the  works  of 
Hostiensis  and  the  Archdeacon,  of  William  Durant  and  Johannes 
Andreae.  Schools  which  produced  so  little  that  was  English  and 
absorbed  so  much  that  was  foreign  were  not  likely  to  be  the 
nurseries  of  men  who  as  advocates  and  judges  would  freely  criticise, 
dispute,  and  deny  the  first  principles  of  the  science  that  they  had 
laboriously  acquired.  This  and  no  less  is  what  we  demand  of 
them  if  we  would  see  them  handling  the  three  papal  law-books  as 
mere  *  manuals,'  but  not  as  *  codes  of  statutes.'  In  the  Decretum 
they  had  been  industriously  taught  that  papal  edicts  stand  on  a 
level  with  the  canons  of  the  ecumenical  councils,  and  then  come 
three  papal  edicts.  Rex  PacificuSj  Sacrosanctae,  and  Quoniam  nullay 
dragging  statute  books  in  their  train.  We  know  that  Keginald 
Pecock  (who,  however,  did  not  escape  prosecution  for  heresy)  had 
his  doubts  about  the  donation  of  Constantino ;  but  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed,  I  fear,  that  in  English  universities  the  lecturers  on 
the  Decretum  interjected  sceptical  comments,  said  that  this  canon 
was  forged  and  that  was  fudged,  that  Gratian  WTote  a  deal  of 
nonsense  about  the  powers  of  the  apostolic  see,  or  at  best  had 
suggested  a  disputable  theory.  If  such  lectures  were  delivered 
no  pains  should  be  spared  in  the  collection  of  any  traces  of  them 
that  may  yet  be  extant,  for  at  present  we  have  all  too  little  to  serve 
as  a  counterpoise  for  John  of  Ay  ton's  reluctant  and  Lynd  wood's 
exuberant  papalism. 

One  who  feels  that  he  is  differing  from  the  opinion  both  of  the 
wise  and  of  the  many  will  be  inclined  to  overstate  his  case,  and 
it  is  but  too  likely  that  I  have  overstated  mine,  for  in  truth  my 
real  case  is  only  this,  that  we  want  more  light  before  we  speak  with 
any  confidence  about  the  law  administered  by  the  English  ecclesi- 
astical courts  during  the  later  middle  ages. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 
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New  Lights  on  the  Divorce  of 
Henry   VIII 

I.  The  First  Steps. 

HE  story  of  Henry  VIII's  divorce  from  Katharine  of  Ai-ragon  has 
not  yet  been  fully  unravelled.  The  late  Mr.  Brewer,  after 
arranging  and  cataloguing  the  state  papers  of  the  period  down  to  the 
fall  and  death  of  Wolsey,  published  in  1875  an  introduction  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  calendar,  which,  for  the  first  time  placed  in  a 
clear  historic  light  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  affair  down  to  the 
time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  legatine  court  in  England.  No  one, 
certainly,  was  more  competent  to  tell  the  story  than  the  man  who 
had  been  ofiicially  employed  to  gather  the  materials  for  it ;  but  as  Mr. 
Brewer's  introduction  exceeded  six  hundred  pages,  and  had  to  be 
published  as  a  volume  by  itself,  the  writing  of  such  lengthy  prefaces 
was  discountenanced,  and  the  present  writer,  who  succeeded  him  as 
editor  of  the  calendar,  was  only  too  glad  to  be  absolved  from  a 
very  laborious  task.  Nor  has  any  other  English  pen  during  these 
twenty  years  done  anything  to  complete  Brewer's  work  or  correct  his 
errors.  The  late  Mr.  Froude,  no  doubt,  as  everybody  knows,  made  a 
lamentable  attempt  in  1891  ^  to  show  that  some  of  the  new  evidences 
which  had  come  out  since  he  wrote  his  *  History  '  essentially  con- 
firmed the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  matter  forty  years  before. 
But  the  public,  which  were  not  convinced  by  his  '  History,'  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  more  impressed  with  a  work  of  which  the 
sophistries  were  sufficiently  apparent,  even  though  the  innumerable 
errors  of  fact  were  uncorrected.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Mrs. 
Hope's  posthumous  work  -^  supplies  anything  like  the  thorough 
investigation  that  is  wanted,  though  it  may  pass  muster  as  a 
popular  account  of  the  matter. 

The  subject  has  also  engaged  the  attention  of  German  writers 
like  Dr.  Willy  Boree^and  Dr.  Busch,"*but  only  in  the  way  of  essays. 

•  The  Div&rce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon.  The  story  as  told  by  the  Imperial  Ambas- 
sadors resident  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.     In  Usnvi  Laicorum.    London,  1891. 

-  The  First  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII,  as  told  in  the  State  Papers.  Edited,  with 
notes  and  introduction,  by  Francis  Aidan  Gasquet,  D.D.,  O.S.B.    London,  1894. 

'  Heinrich  VIII  von  England  U7id  die  CuHe  in  den  Jahren  1528-1529.  Got- 
tingen,  G.  Calvor,  1885. 

*■  Der  Ursprung  der  Ehescheidung  Konig  Heinrichs  VIII  von  England,  and  Der 
Sturz  des  Cardinals  Wolsey  im  Schcidungshandcl  Konig  Heinrichs  VIII  von  England, 
VOL.    XI. NO.   XLIV.  X  X 
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By  far  the  most  satisfactory  treatment  which  it  has  yet  received  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Stephan  Ehses,  who  has  not  only  illustrated  it 
by  a  volume  of  documents  drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,^ 
in  which  he  has  been  a  most  laborious  worker ;  but,  even  before  the 
publication  of  that  volume,  had  made  known  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Historisches 
Jahrbuch  in  1888  and  1892.^  These  results  are  so  very  important, 
and  the  evidence  adduced  so  indispensable  to  future  students,  that 
it  is  high  time  some  account  of  them  were  given  for  the  benefit  of 
English  students. 

First,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  brush  away  some  cobwebs. 
The  theory  that  Wolsey  originated  the  project  of  a  divorce  and  put 
the  idea  into  the  king's  head  is  not  only  absurd  upon  the  face  of  it, 
but  is  opposed  to  all  real  evidence  that  we  possess  upon  the  subject. 
Cavendish  reports  Wolsey  as  saying,  apparently  with  regard  to  this 
very  matter,  that  he  had  often  knelt  before  the  king  for  hours  to 
make  him  change  his  purpose,  but  could  not  move  him.^  Under 
any  circumstances,  it  was  a  matter  too  personal  to  the  king  himself 
for  any  statesman  to  have  dared  to  suggest  it  before  he  knew  that 
it  was  the  king's  own  desire.  Sanders,  indeed,  says  that  Wolsey 
himself,  on  one  occasion,  confessed  before  the  king  and  council  that 
he  and  no  one  else  had  been  the  author  of  the  business.^  But  it 
must  be  noted  that,  even  according  to  Sanders,  he  did  so  to  exone- 
rate Gardiner,  whose  agency  in  the  matter  had  caused  him  to  be 
suspected  as  the  prime  mover.  The  fact  of  his  making  some  such 
declaration  is  perhaps  not  unfounded.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the 
cause  had  been  revoked  to  Eome,^  and  the  king's  object  apparently 
had  become  quite  unattainable.  Henry's  other  agents  were,  no 
doubt,  anxious  to  shield  themselves  from  responsibility  for  a  course 
that  seemed  doomed  to  failure ;  but  the  cardinal,  whose  only  hopes 
of  averting  his  approaching  fall  lay  in  brazening  the  matter  out  to 
satisfy  the  king,  declared  plainly,  according  to  Sanders,  that  he  had 
advised  the  whole  business  from  the  first,  and  that  instead  of  repent- 
ing having  begun  it,  he  would  begin  it  even  then  if  it  had  not  been 
already  commenced.  '  Everybody  knew,'  Sanders  adds,  '  that  this 
last  remark  was  addressed  specially  to  the  king's  ears.' 

But  Wolsey  had  not  been  a  willing  agent.     In  all  probability  he 

*  Bomische  Dokumente  zur  Geschichte  der  Ehescheidung  Heinrichs  VIII  von 
England,  1527-34.  Mit  Erlauterungen  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Stephan  Ehses. 
Paderborn,  Ferd.  Schoningh,  1893.     (Published  by  the  Gorres-Gesellschaft.) 

^  Three  separate  papers  in  vol.  ix.  entitled  Die  pdpstliche  Dekretale  in  dem 
Scheidungsprozesse  Heinrichs  VIII,  and  one  in  vol.  xiii.  entitled  Pajpst  Klemens  VII 
in  dem  Scheidungsprozesse  Heinrichs  VIII. 

'  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolseij,  i.  321  (Singer's  edit.  1825). 

'  Historia  Schismatis  Anglicani,  lib.  i.  p.  47,  ed.  Cologne,  1628. 

•  The  Council,  Sanders  tells  us,  was  at  a  place  near  St.  Alban's,  undoubtedly 
Tittenhanger,  where  the  king  was  in  the  beginning  of  August  1529.  See  Letters  and 
Papers,  vol.  iv.  nos.  5825,  5831,  5865. 
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believed  from  the  first  that  the  king's  object  was  (apart  from  the 
question  of  its  moraHty)  impossible  of  attainment,  and  that  its  pur- 
suit would  in  the  end  be  fatal  to  himself.  But  it  would  have  been 
equally  fatal  for  him  to  have  refused  his  services  in  the  matter,  and 
he  did  his  utmost  in  a  very  bad  cause.  The  king,  however,  even 
while  using  him  as  an  instrument  would  not  trust  him  with  his 
whole  design,  and  the  cardinal  found  himself  gradually  committed 
to  a  policy  of  which  the  aim  was  altogether  hopeless. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  the  project  of  a  divorce 
originated  from  causes  quite  independent  of  the  king's  passion  for 
Anne  Boleyn.  This  was,  no  doubt,  at  first  the  opinion  of  Wolsey 
himself,  who  was  not  aware  to  what  the  king  was  committing  him- 
self in  ardent  love  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn.  In  one  of  these  '" 
Henry  insists  on  knowing  Anne's  intentions,  having  been  himself 
smitten  with  the  dart  of  love,  he  says,  for  a  whole  year ;  and  he 
further  distinctly  promises,  if  she  will  only  yield  to  him,  to  make 
her  his  sole  mistress,  and  to  renounce  all  others.  What  kind  of 
honour  he  designed  for  her  by  this  may,  indeed,  be  a  question ;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  Anne  was  not  to  be  obtained  so  cheaply  as  he, 
perhaps,  believed.  Nor  could  either  Wolsey  or  anyone  else  have 
readily  imagined  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  a  flirt  whose  sister  he 
had  already  debauched  that  Henry  was  thinking  to  repudiate  his 
queen,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  When  he  first  found 
the  king  bent  upon  a  divorce,  Wolsey' s  ideas  took  a  totally  different 
direction,  and  he  had  certainly  waded  very  far  in  the  matter  before 
he  discovered  the  true  current  of  the  king's  intentions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  political  figment,  quite  suf- 
ficiently exposed  by  Brewer,  that  the  king's  scruples  were  first 
awakened  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  who  being  in  England  in  the 
spring  of  1527,  sent  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  Francis  I  and 
the  Princess  Mary,  ventured,  it  is  said,  to  express  a  doubt  of  the 
lady's  legitimacy.  The  full  diplomatic  correspondence  which  we 
possess  not  only  gives  no  evidence  of  such  a  strange  surmise — so 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  object  of  Tarbes's  mission — but  shows 
clearly  that  English  ambassadors  abroad  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
mention  it  where  it  could  be  contradicted.'^  Nevertheless  the  lie 
has  a  certain  historical  significance  in  more  ways  than  one.  First, 
it  is  clear  that  before  the  spring  of  1527  not  a  hint  of  such  a  pon- 
derous secret  could  have  been  imparted  to  any  but  the  most  con- 

'"  Letter  IV.  See  Love-letters  of  Henry  VIII  to  Anne  Boleyn,  printed  at  the  end 
of  Hearne's  edition  of  Eobert  of  Avesbury,  and  also  published  in  the  Pamphleteer,  vol. 
xxi.,  and  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  iii.     There  is  a  French  edition  by  Ciapelet. 

•'  On  1  Aug.  1527,  Wolsey  instructed  the  king's  ambassadors  in  Spain  if  they 
heard  anything  said  about  the  king's  proposed  divorce  to  deny  that  any  such  thing 
was  in  contemplation,  but  to  give  a  plausible  explanation  how  the  rumour  of  it  had 
arisen,  taking  great  care  not  to  say  anything  of  the  objections  started  by  the  French. 
Tarbes  was  at  that  time  at  the  Spanish  court. 

X  X  2 
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fidential  councillors  if  the  king  himself  pretended  to  date  his 
scruples  from  that  time.  And  this  consideration  alone  goes  far  to 
discredit  the  view  taken  by  Brewer  that  the  project  is  alluded  to  in 
a  letter  of  Clerk,  bishop  of  Bath,  written  from  France  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Clerk,  indeed,  had  been  long  resident  in  the  court  of 
Eome,  and  he  certainly  did  allude  to  a  question  about  divorce  in 
writing  from  Amboise  on  13  Sept.  1526.  *  There  will  be  great 
difficulty,'  he  said,  *  circa  istud  henedictum  divortium,  Reliqua  om- 
nia sunt  clara'  ^^  But  the  real  bearing  of  this  remark,  as  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Ehses,  may  be  pretty  clearly  inferred  from  a  letter  of 
Sanga  two  months  later  from  Kome  ;  '^  for  Sanga  had  been  with 
Clerk  in  France  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  Clerk  distinctly  says  he 
had  given  him  instructions  about  the  business  to  be  transacted  at 
Eome.  It  partly  referred  to  the  bulls  for  Wolsey's  colleges,  partly 
to  the  *  blessed  divorce  '  in  question.  Sanga  in  this  letter  never 
uses  the  word  divorce  ;  but  what  he  does  say  so  exactly  corresponds 
with  Clerk's  anticipation  that  we  must  certainly  interpret  the  one 
letter  by  the  other.  The  business  about  Wolsey's  colleges,  he  said, 
had  been  easily  despatched,  the  datary  was  so  anxious  to  please 
him ;  but  as  to  the  rest  there  was  some  difficulty,  and  the  pope 
sincerely  hoped  the  French  king  would  not  resort  to  methods  of  the 
kind  indicated.  The  divorce  in  question,  therefore,  was  a  divorce 
for  Francis,  to  free  him  from  his  proxy  marriage  with  the  emperor's 
sister  Eleanor,  with  a  view  to  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary.*'' 

A  cordial  alliance  with  France  against  the  emperor  was  the  main 
object  of  Wolsey's  policy,  to  promote  which  the  bishop  of  Tarbes 
and  a  great  embassy  had  come  over  to  England  in  the  spring.  And 
Wolsey  himself  was  to  go  over  to  France  in  summer  to  complete 
the  work.  But  the  king  was  much  desirous  to  visit  France  in  person, 
and  intimated  to  the  ambassadors  in  April  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
go  over  and  pay  Francis  a  visit ;  and  when  the  ambassadors  objected 
that  this  would  delay  the  war,  and  that  he  might  trust  everything 
to  Wolsey  as  his  representative,  he  replied  that  he  had  some  things 
to  tell  Francis  which  Wolsey  himself  did  not  know.^^ 

What  could  have  been  the  mysterious  secret  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  that  it  was  anything  else  than  the  king's  intention  of 
having  a  divorce,  of  which  Wolsey  was,  apparently,  still  in  ignorance 

'2  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  2482.  '^  j^^^^  ^q^  2620. 

"  Brewer  further  conceives  that  the  divorce  must  be  darkly  alluded  to  in  a  des- 
patch from  Brinon  to  Louise  of  Savoy  as  early  as  30  Oct.  1525.  But  the  passage 
itself  hardly  indicates  such  a  '  dreadful  secret  which  no  one  dared  divulge.'  Its  sub- 
stance is  given  in  the  calendar  as  follows  : — '  He  (Wolsey)  then  entered  on  matters 
which  I  (Brinon)  cannot  write  to  you,  as  he  made  me  promise  not  to  mention  them.' 
{Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  1729.)  Wolsey  might  have  said  many  things  to  the 
French  ambassador  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  write — as,  for  instance,  about  the 
possibility  of  joint  action  at  some  future  period  between  England  and  France  against 
the  emperor. 

'^  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  1412. 
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on  23  April  1527.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  would  Henry  confide 
such  a  very  important  secret  to  Francis  before  he  had  taken  counsel 
about  it  with  his  own  chief  adviser  ?  The  answer  is  that  he  was 
far  from  intending  to  disclose  either  to  Francis  or  to  Wolsey  all 
that  was  in  his  mind.  The  first  steps,  he  probably  saw,  must  be 
tentative,  to  make  sure  of  his  ground  if  possible,  though  passion 
and  self-will  afterwards  made  him  dash  through  thick  and  thin ; 
but  if  he  could  only  get  another  great  potentate,  like  Francis,  to 
support  him  in  his  demand  for  a  divorce,  their  combined  influence 
would  perhaps  be  able  to  obtain  concessions  from  the  holy  see  which 
were  not  otherwise  likely  to  be  granted.  Moreover;  even  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  a  word  or  two  in  the  ear  of  Francis,  suggesting, 
with  all  possible  reserve  not  to  commit  himself,  that  he  had  found 
reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  his  marriage,  and  might  be  free  to 
form  some  new  conjugal  tie,  could  not  but  have  tended  to  make 
the  political  alliance  more  intimate  and  confidential. 

The  French  ambassadors,  however,  gave  no  encouragement  to 
Henry's  proposal  to  visit  France,  and  the  king  must  certainly  have 
communicated  to  Wolsey  very  shortly  afterwards  his  intention  of 
getting  a  divorce — that  is  to  say,  of  getting  his  marriage  with 
Katharine  declared  invalid,  for  a  divorce,  strictly  speaking,  was  not 
the  thing  that  he  demanded.  His  contention,  of  course,  was  that 
the  marriage  had  been  null  ah  initio.  And,  possibly,  he  was  aware  of 
some  points  which  seemed  to  make  for  his  purpose,  of  which  Wolsey 
may  have  been  uninformed — such,  for  instance,  as  the  protest  he  him- 
self had  made  when  Prince  of  Wales  (though,  of  course,  it  was  under 
his  father's  direction)  against  completing  the  match  as  arranged  by 
treaty.^^  The  main  reasons,  however,  on  which  he  relied  to  prove 
himself  a  bachelor  were  the  unlawfulness  of  marrying  a  brother's 
wife,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  papal  dispensation. 

But  how  was  the  question  to  be  raised  with  decency  ?  Objec- 
tions to  the  king's  marriage  ought  not  to  appear  to  proceed  from 
the  king  himself,  and  Henry  well  knew  how  to  lay  the  responsibility 
upon  others.  After  the  French  embassy  had  left,  it  was  very  con- 
venient to  suggest  that  they  had  been  mooted  by  the  bishop  of 
Tarbes.  Moreover  it  was  to  appear  that  the  king  tried  hard  to 
defend  his  marriage  against  arguments  that  he  ultimately  found 
too  strong  for  him.  But  he  was  quite  willing  to  have  them  judicially 
considered.  And  though  very  few  were  made  privy  to  the  proceed- 
ing, Wolsey,  accompanied  by  Archbishop  Warham,  visited  the  king 
at  Greenwich,  and  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  have  the  matter 

^«  On  27  June  1505,  when  Henry  was  on  the  point  of  completing  his  fourteenth 
year  he  protested  that  he  had  been  contracted  to  Katharine  during  his  minority,  and 
that  he  would  not  ratify  it.  But  this  was  only  to  keep  free  till  a  remittance  of  the 
dower  should  arrive  from  Spain.  SeQ  Bergenroth's  Spanish  Calendar ,  vol.  i. 
nos.  435,  645. 
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inquired  into.  Henrf  even  consented  to  appear  before  the  legate 
at  his  house  at  Westminster  on  17  May,  where  formal  proceedings 
were  instituted,  Warham  being  appointed  as  the  cardinal's  assessor 
to  hear  the  cause.  The  king  was  called  upon  to  prove  that  his 
marriage  was  lawful.  He  appointed  a  proctor  to  defend  him,  who 
produced  Julius  II's  dispensation,  to  which  a  set  of  objections  were 
raised  by  Wolman,  the  promoter  of  the  suit,  on  the  31st.  Finally, 
the  legate  seems  to  have  prorogued  the  court,  to  take  counsel  with 
other  di vines. ^^ 

The  discovery  by  Brewer  of  the  record  of  this  collusive  suit  has 
been  considered  to  reflect  indelible  disgrace  on  Wolsey  as  well  as  on 
the  king.  And  no  one,  certainly,  can  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  straight- 
forward dealing.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  object  of 
the  cardinal  at  this  stage  was  really  to  facilitate  the  business  on 
which  the  king  had  set  his  heart.  Henry  wished  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  legality  in  his  proceedings,  and  Wolsey  by  opening 
a  formal  inquiry  in  secret,  which  threatened  not  only  to  become 
lengthy,  but  also  to  be  whispered  about  abroad,  was  perhaps  taking 
the  best  way  to  convince  him,  if  anything  could  convince  him,  that 
the  obstacles  he  had  to  contend  with  were  such  that  he  would  be  ill 
advised  to  persevere.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these  proceedings  led 
to  no  result,  and  that  the  king  suspected  afterwards  that  the  car- 
dinal was  not  hearty  in  his  cause.  The  imperial  ambassador,  indeed, 
had  got  wind  of  what  was  going  on  some  days  before  the  secret 
proceedings  were  suspended,  and  reported  quite  truly  to  his  master 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  their  publication.  '  The  queen,'  he  said, 
*  is  so  beloved  throughout  the  country,  that  at  any  time  so  iniqui- 
tous a  transaction  would  have  caused  general  excitement,  and  now, 
coupled  with  the  disaffection  caused  by  these  reports  of  w^ar  [against 
the  emperor],  it  would  give  a  double  motive  for  rebellion.'^^  Wolsey 
could  not  have  been  insensible  to  this  consideration,  and,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  glad  to  quash  the  business  altogether.  But  the 
king  was  not  one  who  could  easily  be  got  to  abandon  an  idea  that 
he  had  once  taken  up.  No  word  was  uttered  to  the  queen  of  what 
was  going  on ;  but  on  22  June  the  king  actually  separated  from 
her,  telling  her  he  found,  after  consulting  several  divines  and 
lawyers,  that  they  had  been  living  in  mortal  sin  all  the  time  they 
had  lived  together.^^ 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  queen  we  might  picture  for  ourselves, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  described  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.^o  But 
it  is  certain  that  her  remonstrances  brought  prominently  forward  a 
new   point   in   the  question  which  had  hitherto  been  overlooked. 

*'  Letters  and  Papers^  vol.  iv.  no.  3140. 

"*  Inigo  de  Mendosa  to  the  emperor,  25  May  1527.     See  Gayangos's  Calendar  of 
Spanish  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  207. 

'«  Ibid.  p.  276,  -«  Ibid. 
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Granted  that  there  were  serious  objections  even  to  a  papal  dispensa- 
tion for  marrying  a  deceased  brother's  wife,  Katharine  still  main- 
tained that  they  could  not  apply  in  her  case  because  (as  her  husband, 
in  fact,  knew  perfectly  well)  she  had  been  Arthur's  wife  only  in  name, 
the  marriage  between  them  never  having  been  consummated.  This 
was  a  revelation,  evidently,  for  which  Wolsey  and  others  of  the 
king's  councillors  were  not  prepared  ;  and  there  were  consultations 
upon  the  subject  for  some  days,  Dr.  Sampson,  dean  of  the  Chapel 
Eoyal,  carrying  messages  between  Wolsey  and  the  king,  which  gave 
pretty  clear  evidence  of  perplexed  counsels.  On  1  July,  just  before 
his  setting  out  for  France,  the  cardinal  was  visited  at  Westminster 
by  Wolman,  the  promoter  of  the  suit,  who  told  him  that  the  king 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  he  seemed  now  to  question  the  sound- 
ness of  his  'secret  matter.'  Wolsey  wrote  at  once  to  the  king  to 
assure  him  this  was  not  the  case.^^  What  he  had  said  to  Dr.  Samp- 
son amounted  only  to  this,  that  even  supposing  the  marriage  with 
Arthur  had  never  been  consummated,  and  therefore  no  affinity  had 
been  contracted  between  the  king  and  Katharine,  it  still  remained 
a  fact  that  she  and  Arthur  had  been  married  in  facie  ecclesicBy  which 
created  what  was  called  an  impedimentum  jpuhlicce  lionestatis,  an  obstacle 
not  dispensed  with  in  the  bull.  And  on  this  plea  it  might  still  be 
maintained,  he  thought,  that  the  king's  marriage  was  invalid,  the 
dispensation  being  insufficient. 

Having  thus  fully  committed  himself  to  the  king's  cause, 
Wolsey  soon  showed  how  little  he  was  to  be  bound  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  common  honesty  in  his  master's  service.  He  set  out  on 
his  journey  to  France,  and,  passing  by  Eochester  on  his  way, 
had  an  interview  with  Bishop  Fisher.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
ascertain  how  much  the  bishop  knew  or  had  heard  about  the 
affair,  and  finding  that  the  queen  herself  had  intimated  to  him 
that  there  was  something  between  her  and  the  king  on  which  she 
wished  to  ask  his  counsel,  he  asked  the  bishop  if  he  had  any  idea 
what  it  was.  The  bishop  replied,  he  had  heard  a  rumour  that  it 
was  about  a  proposal  of  divorce.  On  which  Wolsey  told  him  that 
the  king  contemplated  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  had  been  anxious 
to  keep  the  matter  secret,  but  he  was  commissioned  to  tell  him  the 
facts  under  the  strictest  assurance  that  they  should  not  go  further. 
A  doubt  had  been  suggested  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  as  to  the  Prin- 
cess Mary's  legitimacy,  which  had  caused  the  king  to  consult  divines 
and  lawyers  as  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the  pope,  but,  some 
whisper  of  the  matter  having  got  to  the  queen's  ears,  she  had  ex- 
pressed herself  very  unpleasantly  to  the  king  and  insinuated  that 
Wolsey  had  been  trying  to  promote  a  divorce  between  them.     On 

21  A  mutilated  passage  in  Wolsey's  letter  has  been  clearly  misread  in  the  calendar. 
The  gaps  should  be  supplied  thus : — '  not  doubting  se[tbence]  this  overture  hath 
come  to  the  Queen's  knowledge  [more]  than  I  have  done  before,' 
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this  explanation  Fishef  censured  the  queen's  impetuosity,  and  said 
he  would  speak  to  her,  but  Wolsey  contrived  reasons  to  persuade 
him  not  to  do  so. 

Of  course  all  this  wickedness,  including  the  fiction  about  the 
bishop  of  Tarbes,  had  been  arranged  beforehand  with  the  king,  as 
indeed  Wolsey's  own  words  in  writing  to  the  king  imply .^^  ;g^^  ^jjg 
cardinal  was  now  going  to  France  in  greater  pomp  and  dignity  than 
he  had  ever  borne  before — with  the  name  of  the  king's  lieutenant 
rather  than  ambassador — ostensibly  to  confirm  the  great  alliance  and 
to  devise  means  with  Francis  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  church 
and  the  pope's  captivity,  but,  more  than  all,  to  communicate  to  Francis 
something  of  *  the  king's  secret  matter,'  about  which  the  utmost 
pains  were  taken  at  that  very  time  (though  in  vain)  to  keep  it  from 
the  ears  of  the  emperor.  The  pope's  captivity  seemed  almost  a  help 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  king's  design.  It  was  in  itself  a  great 
justification  of  the  alliance  against  the  emperor.  And  if  England 
and  France  could  procure  his  holiness's  liberation,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  Clement,  out  of  gratitude,  would  concede  anything  that 
Henry  desired ;  if  they  could  not,  the  French  cardinals  would 
assemble  at  Avignon,  with  Wolsey  at  their  head,  who  was  to  obtain 
a  commission  as  the  pope's  vicar,  and  carry  the  matter  to  the  king's 
satisfaction.^^  Such  was  the  scheme,  about  which  Wolsey  wrote  to 
the  king  from  France  before  he  had  yet  seen  Francis.  But  he  pru- 
dently for  a  long  time  avoided  touching  on  *  the  king's  secret  matter  ' 
to  Francis  at  all,^*  even  though  he  found  him  generally  as  well  dis- 
posed to  fall  in  with  the  king's  policy  as  could  be,  and  finally  deter- 
mined to  communicate  it  to  him  *  in  such  a  cloudy  and  dark  sort 
that,'  as  he  wrote  to  Henry,  *  he  shall  not  know  your  grace's  utter 
determination  and  intent  in  that  behalf,  till  your  highness  shall 
see  to  what  effect  the  same  will  be  brought.'  ^' 

Was  it  merely  the  king's  intention  of  getting  a  divorce  that  was 
to  be  hinted  in  a  fashion  so  obscure  ?  That  could  hardly  be,  be- 
cause the  fact,  if  apprehended  at  all,  must  have  been  apprehended 
definitely.  But  a  divorce,  if  obtained,  meant  obviously  a  second 
marriage  in  prospect,  and  what  way  did  the  king's  inclinations 
point  ?  Here  it  would  seem  that  Wolsey  himself  did  not  know 
Henry's  '  utter  determination,'  though  doubtless  he  believed  he  did. 

"  '  As  was  devised  with  your  Highness  at  York  Place.'  Wolsey  to  Henry  VHI, 
5  July.  State  Papers,  i.  200.  In  this  same  letter  it  is  related  how,  the  day  before 
his  interview  with  Fisher,  he  had  an  equally  Jesuitical  interview  with  Archbishop 
Warham,  who,  though  he  had  been  Wolsey's  assessor  in  the  secret  inquiry,  and  though 
he  wondered  how  the  matter  had  come  to  the  queen's  ears,  evidently  believed  the 
story  about  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  and  accepted  in  perfect  simplicity  Wolsey's  state- 
ment that  the  king  only  wished  to  find  out  the  truth.  It  was  evidently  his  simple- 
minded  belief  in  this  view  that  alone  induced  him  to  be  Wolsey's  assessor. 
.     /^  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  nos.  3311,  3401. 

2*  Ibid.  nos.  3340,  3350.  2s  ^^^^g  Papers,  i.  260. 
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For  it  can  be  pretty  well  proved  that  he  had  never  expected  Anne 
Boleyn  to  be  more  than  the  king's  mistress,  and  that  he  went  to 
France  with  some  idea  of  uniting  the  king  to  a  French  princess. 
The  divergence  between  his  views  and  those  of  the  king  is  not 
altogether  untruly  set  forth  in  the  play,  in  which  the  cardinal 
soliloquises,  as  we  all  know  : 

'  It  shall  be  to  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on, 

The  French  king's  sister :  he  shall  marry  her. 

Anne  Bullen !     No.' 

Only  the  name  is  wrong ;  for  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alen9on,  had 
already  been  married  to  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  in  the  preceding 
January.  The  error  comes  originally  from  Polydore  Vergil,  and 
has  been  repeated  by  later  writers.  But  the  princess  whom  Wolsey 
had  intended  his  master  to  marry  was  Eenee,  daughter  of  Louis 
XII,  who  was  married  a  year  later  to  Hercules,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  So  Guicciardini  tells  us  ;  and  this  was  also  the  opinion 
of  Du  Bellay,  the  French  ambassador  in  England  writing  on  the 
subject  in  the  following  year.-"  Yet  Wolsey  was  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  management  of  the  '  secret  matter '  was  confided 
so  entirely  to  him  that,  when  a  despatch  was  sent  to  him  from  home 
on  19  Aug.,  approved  by  the  council  at  home  (including  Anne  Boleyn's 
uncle  Norfolk,  and  her  father,  Eochford),  Mr.  Secretary  Knight 
wrote  him  at  the  same  time  a  private  letter  by  the  king's  command 
to  thank  him  specially  for  the  discretion  he  had  shown  in  '  abiding 
a  time  convenient '  to  communicate  the  secret  to  Francis.^" 

Wolsey  stayed  in  France  till  the  latter  half  of  September — a  full 
month,  as  Dr.  Ehses  remarks,  after  he  had  transacted  all  his  osten- 
sible business  with  King  Francis  ;  and  the  fact  affords  a  presump- 
tion that  he  remained  to  promote  the  match  with  Eenee,  There  is 
no  appearance,  however,  that  he  ever  got  beyond  those  cloudy  and 
enigmatic  utterances  which  he  himself  had  declared  beforehand 
that  he  intended  to  make  use  of.  In  fact,  it  could  not  have  been 
so.^^  But  he  went  so  far  as  to  tell  Louise  of  Savoy  at  Compiegne, 
that  if  she  lived  one  year  longer,  she  would  see  a  perpetual  union 
effected  between  England  and  France,  and  with  it  a  complete  sever- 
ance of  England  and  Burgundy,  as  well  assured  as  she  could  possibly 

2«  Le  Grand,  iii.  166. 

^^  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  3360.  The  letter  begins  :  '  This  is  to  advertise 
your  grace  that  my  lords  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Eochford,  and  Mr.  Treasurer  '  (Sir 
William  Fitzwilliam)  '  be  privy  unto  the  other  letter  that  I  do  send  unto  your  grace  at 
this  time  with  these ;  after  the  open  reading  whereof  the  king  delivered  unto  me  your 
letter  concerning  the  secrets.'     State  Papers,  i.  261. 

'-**  Sanders  says  that  when  Wolsey  got  to  Calais  he  received  letters  from  the  king 
ordering  him  to  say  nothing  to  the  French  about  a  marriage  with  the  Duchess  of 
Alen9on.  Besides  the  blunder  about  the  lady  the  statement  is  clearly  wrong,  at  least 
as  to  the  date  at  which  the  order  was  received.  But  undoubtedly  the  cardinal  was 
not  allowed  to  go  further  than  vague  generalities. 
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desire.     And  the  following  year  he  explained  to  Du  Bellay  in  Eng- 
land that  he  had  said  this  expressly  in  view  of  the  divorce.^^ 

Not  long  after  making  this  intimation,  however,  he  became 
painfully  aware  that  the  king  was  playing  a  double  game  behind  his 
back.  Mr.  Secretary  Knight  arrived  at  Compiegne  on  10  Sept., 
bearing  letters  for  Wolsey,  in  which  the  cardinal  was  desired  to 
send  him  to  the  pope  with  instructions  from  himself,  as  the  king 
had  sent  no  one  to  his  holiness  since  his  captivity,  and,  having 
then  no  resident  ambassador  at  Eome,  was  afraid  that  the  queen 
might  anticipate  him  in  his  *  great  matter.'  ^^  This  was  no  surprise 
to  Wolsey,  as  he  had  received  notice  of  the  intention  to  send  Knight  to 
Eome  some  time  before ;  ^^  but,  as  he  had  urged  arguments  against 
it,  and  had  himself  despatched  agents  to  Kome  on  the  king's  business, 
he  hoped  that  Knight's  mission  would  be  unnecessary,  and  that  the 
next  messenger,  Christopher  Mores,  would  bring  orders  for  his  re- 
call. To  avoid  suspicion.  Knight  agreed  to  wait  for  Mores' s  arrival, 
but  determined  to  continue  his  journey  if  he  did  not  come  next 
day ;  when  Mores  actually  did  arrive,  but  without  bringing  any 
such  orders  as  Wolsey  expected.^^  The  cardinal  then  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  intended  to  take  the  management  of  the  whole  business 
out  of  his  hands,  and  it  was  probably  then  for  the  first  time  that 
he  suspected  Anne  Boleyn  w^as  the  person  who  was  to  be  put  in 
Katharine's  place.  On  the  very  day  of  Knight's  arrival  an  acute 
observer  at  Compiegne  knew  that  the  cardinal  had  changed  his 
plans,  and  was  anxious  to  return  to  England  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.^^  His  last  important  act  in  France  w^as  to  address  a 
protest  to  the  pope  signed  by  himself,  in  conjunction  with  three 
French  and  one  Italian  cardinal,  that,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
were  endeavouring  to  procure  his  holiness's  liberation,  they  were 
determined,  on  the  other,  not  to  recognise  any  acts  done  by  him  on 
compulsion  during  his  captivity.^*  This,  if  forwarded  (which  is  by 
no  means  certain),  would  at  least  prevent  Wolsey 's  legatine  powers 
being  revoked  at  the  emperor's  solicitation,  as  the  queen  and  the 
imperial  ambassador  in  England  very  strongly  desired. ^^  When 
he  returned  to  England  he  found  Anne  Boleyn  closeted  with  the 
king,  and  it  was  really  at  her  summons  that  he  had  to  repair  to  court 
for  his  first  audience.^^ 

11.  Knight's  Mission. 
Wolsey  had  been  grossly  deluded.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  had  been  blind   to   the  king's   growing  intimacy  with   Anne 

^^  Le  Grand,  iii.  186. 

="»  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  nos.  3419,  3420.  The  marginal  date  of  the  first 
letter  is  an  accidental  insertion  by  the  printers,  and  is  quite  wrong.  The  letter  itself 
bears  no  date  at  all  in  the  only  copy  preserved. 

3'  Ibid.  no.  3400.  ^^  j^^^  ^^  3422.  33  Ehses,  pp.  248,  249. 

3*  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  3434.    Le  Grand,  iii.  4-13. 

'^  Spanish  Calendar,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  277.  »«  Ibid.  p.  432. 
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Boleyn  ;  but  as  little  did  it  appear  likely  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  such  an  intimacy  would  lead  to  Anne  taking  Katharine's  place 
as  queen  of  England.  The  king  himself,  whatever  he  may  have 
said  or  written  to  Anne  in  private,  had  not  dared  to  suggest  such 
a  thing,  even  to  the  cardinal.  Anne,  indeed,  had  not  yielded 
so  easily  as  her  elder  sister  had  already  done  to  the  king's 
sohcitations,  but  what  the  public  thought  of  her  in  this  respect  is 
certain;  in  any  case,  a  match  with  her  seemed  altogether  un- 
fitting.^^ Moreover,  we  cannot  in  the  least  believe  that  Wolsey 
could  have  seriously  entertained  the  project  of  marrying  the  king 
to  a  French  princess  without  having  discussed  that  project  in 
private  with  the  king  beforehand.  Documentary  evidence  on  such 
a  point,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  looked  for ;  but  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  Henry  deliberately  sent  Wolsey  to  France  under  a 
false  impression  as  to  his  ultimate  views,  and  while  treating  him 
as  his  sole  confidant,  ordered  him  not  to  commit  himself  to  the 
French  until  he  received  express  permission  to  do  so. 

Wolsey,  no  doubt,  for  his  own  part,  approved  this  caution,  and 
thought  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  smooth  the  way  at  Kome. 
He  had  proposed  to  use  the  services  of  three  Italians,  Ghinucci, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  the  nuncio  Gambara,  and  Sir  Gregory  de 
Casale,  who  were  to  find  means  of  access  to  the  pope  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  obtain  from  him  a  general  faculty  for  himself  to 
act  as  his  vicar  during  his  holiness's  captivity  without  showing  how 
he  meant  to  use  the  powers  confided  to  him ;  and  a  special  clause  was 
to  be  inserted  forbidding  appeal  from  any  of  his  decisions  to  the  pope. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  likely  to  be  conceded ;  but  if  he  had  really 
obtained  such  a  commission,  even  without  prohibition  of  appeals,  he 
might,  perhaps,  with  great  show  of  authority  have  passed  a  sentence 
that  would  have  been  upheld  both  by  England  and  France,  and  the 
king  might  have  been  released  from  his  marriage  at  the  cost  of  a 
schism  in  the  church.  At  all  events,  just  before  Knight's  arrival 
at  Compiegne,  Wolsey  had  written  to  the  king  urging  him  to  use 
'  a  little  patience  '  while  the  necessary  intermediate  steps  were 
taken,  assuring  him  that  his  intent  should  '  honourably  and  law- 
fully take  the  desired  effect.'  ^^ 

But  when  the  cardinal  found  that,  contrary  to  his  advice, 
Knight  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Kome — although  he  had  orders 
for  appearance'  sake  to  take  further  instructions  from  him — it  was 
clear  that  the  king  had  other  aims  than  those  he  had  communi- 
cated to  him.  It  would  have  been  well  if,  on  this  discovery,  he 
could  have  thrown  off  responsibility  for  the  whole  business,  and  left 
it  to  other  agents  who  were  deeper  in  the  king's  confidence.     But 

^'  The  pope  had  certainly  heard  even  before  the  end  of  1527,  as  Gambara  reported 
to  Wolsey,  that  the  lady  was  of  '  not  so  excellent  qualities  '  as  the  king  wished  her  to 
be  esteemed.    Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  1741. 

=**  Letters  and  Papers^  vol.  iv.  no.  3400. 
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it  was  not  permitted  in  tSose  days  to  act  the  part  of  a  modern 
prime  minister  who  retires  when  he  cannot  carry  his  point.  The 
ascendency  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the  nobihty, 
who,  finding  themselves  long  excluded  from  what  they  considered 
their  natural  place  at  the  king's  council  board,  had  looked  upon 
Wolsey  with  feelings  of  jealousy  and  hatred.  Her  father  had  been 
ennobled  as  Lord  Eochford,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  her  uncle,  and 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  totally  unmindful  of  the  deepest  personal 
obligations  to  Wolsey,  was  quite  ready  to  join  the  general  con- 
federacy against  him.  Nor  could  he  have  escaped  responsibility  by 
renouncing  it.  Ministers  were  considered  in  those  days  to  oWe 
their  continual  service  to  their  sovereign,  however  their  sovereign 
might  treat  them  ;  and  they  might  be  held  responsible,  when  they 
were  no  longer  wanted,  even  for  acts  of  which  they  had  disap- 
proved.    Wolsey' s  fall  seemed  but  too  likely  to  lead  to  his  execution. 

From  this  time,  therefore,  it  became  his  policy  to  regain,  if 
possible,  full  possession  of  the  king's  confidence  by  lending  himself 
to  promote  an  aim  which  in  truth  was  altogether  desperate.  On 
former  occasions  he  had  always  bowled  to  decisive  expressions  of 
the  king's  will,  and  had  only  governed  by  convincing  Henry  that 
his  methods  were  the  most  politic  and  best  adapted  to  promote  the 
king's  own  views.  It  was  hopeless  now  to  offer  direct  resistance ; 
it  was  dangerous  even  to  show  lukewarmness.  The  progress  of 
events  or  the  chapter  of  accidents  might  enable  him  to  see  some 
way  out  of  the  wood.  Discerning  persons,  like  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio,  were  convinced  long  afterwards  that  the  cause  to  which  he 
seemed  to  be  devoted  was  altogether  distasteful  to  him  ;  ^^  but  he 
saw  no  safety  for  himself  except  in  appearing  to  be  its  very  earnest 
advocate. 

So,  for  the  present,  finding  that  the  king  had  not  given  him  his 
entire  confidence,  his  first  object  was  to  ascertain  exactly  what  it 
was  that  his  majesty  had  been  attempting  behind  his  back.  This 
he  was  not  long  in  discovering ;  and  on  doing  so  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  showing  Henry  himself  that  the  demand  he  had  com- 
missioned Knight  to  make  of  the  pope  was  most  impolitic.  For 
Knight  was  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  for  a  dispensation  to  enable  the 
king  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  whether  he  was  actually  married 
already  or  not !  A  licence  for  bigamy,  Henry  conceived,  was  a 
favour  that  might  just  possibly  be  conceded— especially  by  a  pope 
in  confinement — to  one  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  church  as 

'^  '  Al  Kmo.  Eboracense  in  fatto  displace  la  cosa  per  quanto  io  comprendo,  ma  V.S. 
sia  certa  che  egli  non  ardirebbe  di  mostrarsi,  ne  ci  puo  provedere,  anzi  h  sforzato  a 
dissimulare  et  mostrarsi  fervente  in  procurare  il  desiderio  del  Be.  Io  con  S.S.  Ema. 
parlo  liberamente  per  sapere  gia  I'animo  suo  come  io  scrissi,  et  ella  finalmente  si 
stringe  nh  sa  che  dire,  se  non  che  egli  non  ci  e  altro  rimedio  che  di  satisfare  aliquo 
modo  al  Ke,  et  valeat  quantum  valere  potest,  ch'  il  tempo  poi  portera  qualche  rimedio.' 
Campeggio  to  ^alviati,  9  Jan.  1629.    Ehses,  p.  69.  '  * 
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himself  in  defending  it  against  Luther  ;  and  if  this  could  be  gained 
it  would  save  a  world  of  trouble.  But  if  not,  a  dispensation  must 
be  procured,  which  could  be  used  only  if  the  king's  marriage  was 
set  aside,  to  enable  him  to  marry  one  with  whom  he  had  already 
contracted  affinity  in  the  first  degree  through  illicit  intercourse.''^ 

The  king  was  soon  convinced  that  he  had  gone  too  far ;  and  he 
actually  wrote  to  Knight  to  cancel  his  instructions  in  part.  But 
he  had  no  intention  even  then  of  giving  Wolsey  the  full  direction  of 
the  matter.  A  course  of  deception  was  still  to  be  maintained,  and 
the  Cardinal  was  still  to  be  kept  in  the  dark,  as  the  following 
letter  *^  will  show  : — 
i,.:j..w^_c..  Henry  VIII  to  [Knight], 

*  Mr.  Secretary,  this  shall  be  to  advertise  you  that  the  secret  bull  I 
sent  you  for  is  at  this  hour  known  perfectly  to  my  lord  cardinal,  by 
whose  means  I  know  well  enough,  but  I  advertise  you  thereof  because  I 
am  sure  that,  though  my  lord  cardinal  do  write  to  you  that  he  know  it, 
you  would  not  yet  be  a  knowen  thereof ;  whereby,  may  hap  he  should 
suspect  that  you  were  sent  (as  you  be  indeed)  for  things  that  I  would  not 
he  should  know.  Wherefore  if  he  either  write  or  send  to  you  in  that 
matter  I  will  your  answer  be  that  truth  it  is  I  sent  after  you  such  a  one, 
but  that  it  was  no  part  of  your  commission  when  you  went  from  me,  and 
that  therein  you  will  nothing  do  but  as  I  and  the  said  lord  cardinal  shall 
command  you.  For  my  pleasure  is  indeed,  as  peradventure  you  shall  be 
advertised  by  the  said  lord  cardinal  hereafter,  that  you  shall  make  no 
further  labour  touching  that  bull.  Nevertheless  I  do  now  send  to  you 
the  copy  of  another  which  no  man  doth  know  but  they  which  I  am  sure 
will  never  disclose  it  to  no  man  living  for  any  craft  the  cardinal  or  any 
other  can  find  ;  willing  you  both  to  keep  it  secret  and  to  solicit  that  it 
may  be  made  in  due  form,  keeping  the  effect  and  tenor  thereof  with  all 
diligence,  it  once  impetrate,  to  send  it  to  us.  Surely,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cardinal  is  of  touching  the  first  bull, 
for  surely  we  think  it  is  too  much  to  be  required  and  unreasonable  to  be 
granted,  and  therefore  he  and  I  jointly  shall  devise  another,  which  here- 
after we  shall  send  to  you  (and  that  or  it  be  long),  willing  you  to  make 
all  diligence  to  you  possible  for  impetrating  of  this  first  which  presently  I 
send  you,  for  that  is  it  which  I  above  all  things  do  desire,  and  if  you  can- 
not attain  it,  then  solicit  the  other  which  my  lord  cardinal  and  I  shall 
send  you,  which,  peradventure,  shall  not  be  much  discrepant  from  this, 
but  that  shall  be  made  ^^'^'O  forma  tantiim—Sind  so  to  cloak  other  matters 
if  you  possible  (sic)  may  attain  this,  desiring  you  heartily  to  use  all  ways 
to  you  possible  to  get  access  to  the  pope's  person,  and  then  to  sohcit  both 
the  protestation  and  this  bull  with  all  diUgence  ;  and  in  so  doing  I  shall 

■'*'  '  And,  sir,  if  your  dispensation  may  be  obtained  constante  matHmonio,  whereof 
I  doubt,  having  any  possibility  of  access,  I  shall  soon  obtain  it ;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
impetrat  nisi  soluto  matrimonio,  then  less  diligence  may  be  suffered.'  Knight  to 
Henry  VIII,  13  Sept.     State  Papers,  vol.  vii.  3. 

*'  Reprinted  here  from  the  Academy  for  17  March  1879  (vol.  xv.  239),  to  which  it  was 
communicated  by  the  Eev.  E.  L.  Hicks.  The  original  MS.  is  in  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  no.  318,  f.  3. 
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reckon  it  the  highest  service  that  ever  you  did  me.  And  if  peradventure 
the  pope  do  make  any  sticking  at  this  bull,  because  peradventure  it  is  not 
yet  to  him  known  but  that  the  marriage  between  the  queen  and  me  is 
good  and  sufficient,  you  may  show  him  that  I  doubt  not  but  if  he  ask  the 
dean  of  his  Eoote,''^  which  hath  deeply  seen  the  matter,  he  will  show  him 
the  truth  thereof,  and  this  bull  is  not  desired  except  I  be  legittime  abso- 
lutus  ah  hoc  matrimonio  Katherince,  Wherefore  I  most-humbly  desire 
him  (in  consideration  of  such  service  as  I  have  done  or  hereafter  may  do 
to  his  holiness  and  the  church)  that  he  will  grant  me  the  same,  making 
as  few  privy  thereto  as  is  possible,  causing  the  plumary  to  seal  it  in  his 
presence  without  further  sight  thereof,  which  I  hear  say  he  may  lawfully 
do.  Good  Mr.  Secretary,  solicit  these  causes  with  all  both  celerity  and 
dexterity  you  can,  and  with  the  best  counsel,  so  they  be  secret,  that  you  can 
get.  I  do  send  you  this  bearer  by  whom  you  may  assuredly  send  me 
whatsoever  you  will,  for  he  will  with  diligence  bring  it  me  and  wisely 
enough  too.  I  fear  me  sore  that  if  you  find  not  some  by  ways  beside 
them  that  my  lord  cardinal  did  devise  with  you  to  have  access  to  the 
proper  persons  it  will  be  long  or  you  attain  the  same.  Wherefore  I 
instantly  desire  you  to  seek  all  means  possible.  Paiica  sapienti,  and 
thus  fare  you  well.    By  your  loving  master  and  sovereign,  H.  R.* 

This  very  important  letter  helps  us  to  understand  some  things 
not  clearly  explained  hitherto.  It  is  evident  that  the  king  felt  it 
necessary,  on  Wolsey's  remonstrance,  to  cancel  his  instructions  to 
Knight,  about  asking  the  pope  for  a  licence  for  bigamy  ;  but  that 
he  immediately  despatched  to  Italy  a  very  trusty  messenger  with 
the  most  secret  instructions  to  procure  another  bull,  of  whose  pro- 
curement W^olsey  was  to  be  kept  in  total  ignorance.  Wolsey,  doubt- 
less, was  quite  aware  by  this  time,  not  only  of  the  king's  design  to 
marry  Anne,  but  of  the  need  of  a  dispensation  to  give  effect  to  it. 
In  fact,  the  king  and  he  must  have  discussed  the  matter  together 
pretty  fully.  But  he  evidently  thought  it  expedient  to  keep  this 
object  out  of  view  till  the  question  of  the  divorce  was  settled  ;  while 
the  king,  to  whom  it  was  all  in  all,  was  anxious  to  secure  it  at  once. 
Thus  Knight  was  instructed  to  obtain  the  bull  if  he  possibly  could, 
in  the  form  sent  by  the  secret  messenger ;  and  that  if  he  could 
procure  it  in  this  form  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  another 
draft  bull  which  would  be  sent  to  him  later  with  the  like  object. 

The  messenger  employed  to  convey  this  very  secret  letter  of  the 
king  was  John  Barlow,  a  chaplain  of  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  brother 
of  the  afterwards  notorious  William  Barlow,  bishop  successively  of 
various  sees,  and  finally  of  Chichester.  John  Barlow  reached 
Knight  in  Italy,  probably  at  Foligno,  where  the  latter  was  waiting 
on  4  Nov.  for  Gambara,  who  had  sent  to  Eome  for  a  safe  conduct.^^ 
As  the  business  was  urgent,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  state  of 
the  country.  Knight  at  once  pushed  on,  and  succeeded  in  entering 

*2  Stafileo,  dean  of  the  Kota,  of  whom  presently. 
**  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  3553. 
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Eome ;  but  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  pope  in  St.  Angelo  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  He  found  means,  however,  to  communi- 
cate with  his  hohness  through  Cardinal  Pisani,^^  by  whose  means 
he  submitted  to  him  the  draft  dispensation  desired  by  the  king ;  and 
the  pope  promised  that  when  he  was  at  Kberty,  as  he  now  expected 
to  be  in  a  very  few  days,  he  would  do  all  that  was  required."^  *  So 
gracious,'  remarks  Burnet,  *  was  a  pope  in  captivity  ! '  *^  And  Burnet 
further  gives  the  reader  to  understand  that  when  Clement  shortly 
afterwards  reached  Orvieto,  he  really  did  all  that  was  virtually 
wanted  and  delivered  to  Knight,  though  with  a  request  that  they 
should  not  be  used  till  the  Spaniards  were  out  of  Italy,  a  '  commis- 
sion and  dispensation,  signed,'  by  which,  except,  perhaps,  for  tech- 
nical objections,  the  divorce  might  actually  have  been  effected. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Knight,  indeed,  did 
obtain  a  bull,  but  it  was  a  bull  of  dispensation  only,  such  as  the 
king  himself  desired,  to  enable  him  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  if  it  were 
once  established  that  his  marriage  with  Katharine  was  invalid ;  but 
until  this  was  ascertained  it  was  absolutely  of  no  use. 

Henry  VIH  had  certainly  learned  from  Wolsey  that  proficiency 
in  statecraft  in  which  he  stood  pre-eminent  in  after  years,  when 
Wolsey  was  gone.  But  here  his  judgment  was  blinded  by  passion, 
and  his  impatience,  instead  of  advancing  the  object  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart,  had  made  its  attainment  more  difficult  than  before. 
Wolsey  saw  clearly,  even  when  he  knew  the  king's  ultimate  object, 
that  the  real  difficulty  would  be  about  the  divorce.  If  that  were 
once  obtained,  the  dispensation  for  a  second  marriage,  even  under 
such  conditions  as  the  peculiarity  of  this  case  required,  presented, 
perhaps,  no  insuperable  obstacle.  But  to  demand  the  second  before 
securing  the  first  w^as  a  most  serious  blunder,  as  it  betrayed  the 
object  which  ought  to  have  been  covered  by  the  most  dexterous 
strategy,  and  put  the  pope  upon  his  guard.  Clement  had  every 
desire  to  satisfy  Henry  VIII,  whether  he  was  '  in  captivity '  or  out 
of  it ;  but  when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  had  escaped  from  St. 
Angelo,  and  Knight  saw  him  at  Orvieto,  and  reminded  him  of  his 
promise,  he  was  certainly  uncomfortable  about  its  fulfilment.  He 
endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  from  despatching  the  bull  at  once, 
and  when  Knight  insisted  that  the  king  would  expect  fulfilment  of 
his  promise,  gave  the  draft  to  Pucci,  Cardinal  Sanctorum  IV  Corona- 
torum,  for  revision.  It  certainly  underwent  some  corrections,  not 
only  of  Pucci's  suggestion,  but  also  of  the  pope's  own,  as  would 
appear  by  a  copy  in  the  Corsini  library,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
former,   corrected  in   some   places   in   that  of  Clement  himself.''^ 

**  Not  the  cardinal  of  Pisa  as  in  the  Calejidar. 

*^  Letters  and  Papers,  no.  3638.  *^  Burnet,  i.  92  (Pocock's  ed.). 

*^  See  Ehses,  Rbmische  Dokumente,  p.  16 ;  also  Hist.  Jahrb.  vol.  ix.  p.  226,  n.  3. 
The  Corsini  copy  is  docketed '  Bulla  scripta  manu  propria  Rev™'  Card.  Laurentii  SS. 
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Nevertheless,  it  was  passed  without  very  substantial  alteration, 
and  Knight  departed  with  a  copy  on  receiving  assurance  that  the 
completed  instrument  would  be  sent  on  after  him  by  Gambara. 
Some  other  documents  that  he  was  to  have  procured  were  made 
unnecessary  by  the  pope's  release  from  confinement.''^ 

But  after  leaving  Orvieto,  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  met 
by  a  courier  named  Thadeus,  with  despatches  containing  new  com- 
missions for  himself  and  Gambara,  and  Gregory  de  Casale.  Among 
these  was  the  draft  dispensation  submitted  to  Wolsey,  which  he 
knew  from  the  king's  letter  that  he  was  to  expect,  but  which  he  was 
to  regard  as  immaterial  now  that  he  had  obtained  the  dispensation 
sent  by  Barlow.  There  was  also,  however,  a  commission  to  be 
procured  for  Wolsey,  which  was  of  much  more  serious  import ;  and 
in  case  any  objection  should  be  raised  on  the  ground  that  Wolsey 
might  be  considered  partial,  it  was  to  be  directed  to  Stafileo,  dean 
of  the  Rota,  an  officer,  no  doubt,  of  the  papal  court,  but  one  who, 
inspired  by  the  hope  of  promotion  from  secular  princes,  had  already 
given  a  favourable  opinion  of  Henry's  claim  for  a  divorce,  and  whom 
Henry  was  at  that  very  time  proposing  to  send  to  Eome,  as  joint 
ambassador  from  himself  and  Francis,  for  he  had  just  been  visiting 
both  their  courts.''^  The  object  of  this  commission  would  seem 
to  have  been  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  dispensation  was 
originally  granted  for  Henry's  marriage  with  Katharine,  and  if 
they  were  proved  insufficient,  to  declare  the  marriage  null. 

At  this  stage,  it  must  be  remarked,  there  was  no  intention  of 
disputing  the  pope's  dispensing  power  in  cases  like  that  of  a  deceased 
brother's  wife.  On  the  contrary,  Henry  had  just  applied  for  a  dis- 
pensation to  deal  with  a  similar  case  of  affinity,  only  not  so  respect- 
able. Instead  of  placing  a  limit  on  the  pope's  power,  he  wished  it 
exalted  to  the  utmost  that  it  might  be  exercised  on  his  own  behalf. 
The  question  which  he  wished  to  raise  (and  which  he  had  settled  in 
his  own  mind  already) ,  was  whether  the  dispensation  of  Julius  II 
under  which  he  married  Katharine  of  Arragon  was,  technically,  a 
sufficient  document,  and,  if  not,  whether  the  marriage  itself  was  not 
invalidated  thereby.  If  these  two  points  could  be  determined  to  his 
satisfaction,  the  way  was  now  clear  before  him,  and  whoever  should 
dispute  papal  authority  in  England  would  meet  with  very  little 
mercy.  But  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  imjDUgn  the 
dispensation  of  Julius  did  not  rest  on  any  supposed  divine  law  or 
scriptural  prohibition.  They  consisted  simply  in  captious  objections 
to  the  wording  and  form  of  the  document.  In  fact,  the  five 
grounds  now,  and  for  some  time  after,  insisted  on  were  these  : — 

Quatuor,'  and  further  '  Correcta  est  minuta  certis  verbis  in  margine  per  Clementem 
papam  manu  sua  secretissime.' 

*^  Letters  and  Papers,  no.  3749. 

«  Ibid.  cp.  nos.  3400,  37G5-7.  His  own  letter  to  Wolsey,  no.  3820,  is  not  a  little 
significant  of  his  motives. 
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First,  it  was  alleged  in  the  bull  that  Henry  desired  the 
marriage  ;  which  was  not  true,  for  he  never  asked  for  it,  or  knew 
of  the  obtaining  of  the  dispensation. 

Second,  it  was  stated  that  the  marriage  was  contracted  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  peace  and  alliance — an  insufficient  reason, 
especially  as  there  had  been  no  war,  and  there  was  no  dangei;  of 
one  at  the  time. 

Third,  because  Henry  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  the 
dispensation  was  obtained,  and  therefore  not  of  lawful  age. 

Fourth,  because  some  of  the  persons  named  in  the  bull  were 
dead  before  it  was  put  in  force,  and  therefore  the  document  must 
have  been  surreptitious.-^^ 

Fifth,  that  Henry  on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  had  made  a 
protestation  that  he  would  not  marry  Katharine,  by  which  the 
previous  dispensation  was  rendered  null,  and  a  subsequent 
marriage  was  not  valid  without  a  new  one.^' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  flimsiness  of  these  reasons. 
That  which  most  perplexed  the  papal  court  was  the  last,  the  truth 
of  which  could  not  be  easily  verified  at  Eome ;  but  we  know  that 
the  protestation  was  a  fact,  and  we  know  also  the  reason  for  which 
it  was  made.  It  was  a  step  which  Henry  had  taken  by  his  father's 
direction,  simply  to  evade  a  treaty  obligation  and  defer  the  match 
till  the  dower  of  the  Princess  Katharine  came  from  Spain.'^^ 

But,  whatever  the  fact  might  have  been,  there  was  a  clear 
answer  even  to  this  objection,  which  the  auditor  Simonetta,  to 
whom  the  case  was  referred,  had  no  difficulty  in  making  :  first  that 
it  was  not  honourable  to  the  king  to  say  that  he  had  renounced 
the  dispensation  and  afterwards  contracted  the  marriage ;  and 
secondly  that,  admitting  that  he  had  renounced  it,  the  queen  had 
not  done  so,  nor  had  she  received  notice  of  the  king's  doing  so  ; 
moreover,  that  the  power  of  the  dispensation  must  be  considered  to 
have  been  revived  by  the  marriage  actually  contracted  afterwards. 

But  all  these  questions  about  the  sufficiency  of  the  dispensation 
Wolsey  wished  to  have  referred  to  the  absolute  decision  of  himself, 
or,  at  all  events,  of  Stafileo,  dean  of  the  Eota  ;  and  Knight  had  to  go 
back  to  Orvieto  to  procure  the  requisite  commission.  So  in  com- 
pany with  Sir  Gregory  Casale  be  visited  the  pope  once  more,  en- 
larged upon  the  king's  devotion  to  the  church,  and  added,  as 
instructed,  that  there  was  serious  danger  of  a  disputed  succession 
in  England  unless  the  doubts  with  regard  to  the  dispensation  of 
Julius  II  were  resolved  ;  for  which  reason  he  urgently  pressed  for 

*"  They  were  all  alive  when  the  bull  was  issued ;  but  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Henry 
VII  were  both  dead  before  the  marriage  was  actually  solemnised. 

*'  See  Ehses,  p.  21.  Compare  Burnet,  Coll.  pt.  i.  book  ii.  no.  10  (vol.  iv.  pp.  48,  49, 
Pocock's  ed.)  where  the  reasons  are  given  in  a  different  order. 

^'^  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  2588.  Bergenroth's  Spanish  Calendar,  vol.  i. 
p.  431. 
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the  commission.  The  pope  quite  admitted  the  danger  to  the 
kingdom  for  lack  of  an  heir  male,  but  not  being  famihar,  as  he  said, 
with  the  business  of  granting  commissions  himself,  referred  the  matter 
to  cardinal  Pucci.  Knight  and  Casale  thereupon  visited  the  cardinal, 
promised  him  a  good  reward,  and  laid  the  draft  commission  before 
him.  The  cardinal  gave  it  careful  consideration  and  said  it  was 
a  document  that  could  never  pass  without  perpetual  dishonour  to 
the  pope,  the  king  and  Wolsey.  He  also  gave  Knight  a  written 
statement  of  his  objections ;  and  the  envoys  asked  him  to  draw  up 
a  commission  himself.  The  cardinal  accordingly  cut  out  several 
clauses  and  amended  others,  so  as  to  make  the  document  unex- 
ceptionable, and  with  this  revised  instrument  the  ambassadors 
again  waited  on  the  pope.  Clement  hesitated ;  said  he  had  been 
urged  during  his  captivity  to  grant  nothing  by  which  the  king's 
divorce  could  be  adjudicated  in  his  own  dominions,  and  that 
virtually  he  was  not  free  even  yet.  If  the  French  forces  under 
Lautrec  came  nearer  Eome  he  might  excuse  himself  to  the  emperor 
as  acting  under  pressure.  But  he  begged  with  tears  that  Henry 
would  not  be  too  urgent.  He  would  send  the  commission  when 
Lautrec  arrived.  With  this  arrangement  the  English  ambassadors 
had  to  be  content ;  and  they  promised  Pucci  a  reward  of  2,000 
crowns  for  his  pains — which,  however,  was  not  accepted.-^^ 

The  commission  thus  obtained  does  not  appear  now  to  exist. 
It  was  probably  only  a  commission  for  Wolsey  or  perhaps  for 
Stafileo  to  examine  the  alleged  objections  to  the  bull  of  Julius,  and 
even  if  it  gave  them  power  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the 
marriage,  as  Dr.  Ehses  remarks,  mattered  little  ;  for  it  certainly 
did  not  contain  the  one  thing  which  was  essential  to  Wolsej^'s 
object — a  clause  making  the  decision  final  without  appeal  to  the 
pope.  Even  before  Knight  came  home,  accordingly,  it  was  found 
that  his  mission  to  Italy  had  been  entirely  fruitless.  Yet  the 
result  was  not  due  to  any  want  of  energy,  or,  as  Brewer  and 
Friedmann  supposed,  to  want  of  skill  on  his  part ;  for  he  had  ob- 
tained all  that  he  was  originally  sent  for,  and  if  he  could  not 
obtain  also  the  commission  required  by  Wolsey  it  was  simply 
because  the  demand  was  outrageous,  and  the  papal  court  had 
received  full  warning  of  the  king's  motive. 

Before  we  have  done  with  Knight's  mission,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  more  about  the  two  dispensations. 
That  which  he  actually  procured  is  a  well-known  document  first 
printed  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  his  life  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  passed  and  dated  on  17  December  (16th 
of  the  kalends  of  January),  1527,  but  after  further  corrections  it  was 
finally  despatched  under  the  date  the  10th  of  the  kalends  of  January, 

"  Letters  and  Papers,  nos.  3751,  4120  (p.  1820).     See  also  the  pope's  own  letter 
to  Henry,  no.  3756. 
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or  December  23.^''  As  already  mentioned,  it  was  only  a  conditional 
dispensation  for  the  new  marriage  in  case  the  existing  one  with 
Katharine  w«re  declared  invalid ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  such  a  document  should  have  been  actually  issued 
by  the  papal  chancery.  For  the  preamble  clearly  recognises  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  ostensible  marriage  then  existing,  although 
the  king  considered  it  null  by  reason  of  an  insufficient  dispensation 
and  wished  to  be  relieved  of  the  penalty  of  excommunication  by 
having  the  marriage  declared  null  by  some  competent  ecclesiastical 
judge.  Strange  that  the  papal  chancery  did  not  insist  that  the 
sentence  of  nullity  should  be  obtained  in  the  first  instance  before 
any  such  document  was  conceded !  In  point  of  fact  the  form  of  the 
document  was  afterwards  complained  of,  apparently  by  Wolsey,  as 
reflecting  unworthily  upon  the  king.^^ 

The  dispensation  drawn  up  by  Wolsey  himself  was  not  condi- 
tional in  form,  however  true  it  might  be  that  a  previous  sentence 
of  nullity  was  required  to  make  it  effective.  There  was  no  mixing 
up  and  jumbling  together  of  a  sentence  of  nullity  to  be  obtained  in 
future  with  a  dispensation  required  for  another  marriage.  The 
document  presupposed  the  king  to  be  perfectly  free  as  to  the  power 
of  contracting  marriage  generally,  but  was  addressed  to  the  special 
obstacles  which,  supposing  him  to  be  a  bachelor,  would  still  have 
prevented  his  marrying  Anne  IBolejn  without  papal  sanction. 
And  these  obstacles,  though  stated  in  general  terms,  were  not 
slurred  over,  but  were  specified  in  detail  with  such  fulness  of 
expression  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  alleged  that  the  instrument, 
if  passed,  was  at  all  inadequate  to  its  purpose.  The  effective 
clauses,  indeed,  are  most  extraordinary  reading ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  them,  as  the  document  itself  has  been  already 
published  in  this  Eeview  (Vol.  v.  pp.  544-550,  July,  1890).  The 
date  at  the  end,  ides  of  April,  1528,  is  a  later  addition.  The 
endorsement,  Minuta  dispensationis  missce  per  Thadeum  cursorcmy 
shows  that  it  was  Wolsey's  draft  which  reached  Knight  in 
December,  1527,  after  he  had  left  Eome  in  the  belief  that  his 
business  there  was  completed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  no  use  was 
made  of  it  at  that  time. 

III.     The  Mission  of  Gardiner  and  Foxe. 

It  was  on  New  Year's  day,  ]  528,  that  Knight  wrote  from  Orvieto 
two  letters  to  the  king  and  one  to  Wolsey,  reporting  the  final 
results  of  his  mission.  But,  true  to  the  charge  given  him  at  the 
first,  he  was  careful  not  to  tell  Wolsey  precisely  what  he  told  the 
king,  while  in  his  second  letter  to  the  king  he  explained  how  he 
was  still  keeping  up  the  game  of  hoodwinking  the  cardinal.  He 
had  written  to  the  latter,  he  said,  that  the  commission  and  dis- 
»*  See  Ehses,  Bomische  Doktimente,  p.  17.         "  Letters  and  Papers,  No.  3686  (2). 
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pensation  had  been  obtained ;  '  but  I  specify  not,'  he  added,  '  in 
what  form  your  dispensation  is  granted.'  Wolsey  was  to  suppose  it 
was  the  dispensation  drawn  up  by  himself  with  the  king's  approval. 
He  was  not  to  suppose  it  was  a  document  more  to  the  king's  mind, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  previously  without  consulting  him.^<^ 

Knight  went  on  through  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Alessandria,  on 
his  journey  homewards.  At  the  last-named  place  he  learned  that 
John  Barlow,  who  had  again  been  despatched  to  Eome,  had  just 
passed,  leaving  letters  for  him  with  Thadeus  the  courier,  whom  he 
himself  had  despatched  from  Orvieto  on  1  January,  but  whom,  as 
his  journey  had  been  impeded  by  inundations  in  Lombardy,  he 
would  find  waiting  for  him  at  Asti.  He  reached  Asti  on  the  9th 
and  received  from  Thadeus  a  letter  from  Wolsey  of  27  December, 
with  other  despatches.  The  sending  of  Barlow  showed  that 
matters  had  taken  a  new  turn  at  home.  Wolsey,  apparently,  on 
learning  of  the  pope's  escape  from  St.  Angelo,  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  change  his  tactics,  and,  not  knowing  how  much  Knight 
had  already  procured,  saw  clearly  that  there  was  no  hope  now  of 
obtaining  for  himself  the  sort  of  commission  he  particularly  wanted 
if  there  was  any  possibility  of  prosecuting  the  king's  object  with 
success.  He  accordingly  convinced  the  king  that  the  pope  should 
be  asked  to  send  a  legate  to  England  expressly  to  determine  the 
question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  dispensation.  But  as  Barlow 
carried  instructions  to  this  effect  to  Sir  Gregory  de  Casale  who  was 
with  the  pope,  Knight  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  himself  return- 
ing once  more  to  Orvieto  without  further  orders,  which,  he  said,  he 
would  await  at  Turin.  Moreover  he  thought  it  hopeless  (as, 
indeed,  it  might  well  seem)  to  induce  the  pope  to  send  a  legate 
when  he  had  made  so  much  difficulty  about  the  commission  which 
he  himself  had  actually  succeeded  in  procuring  for  Wolsey,  and 
which  he  apparently  beheved  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  vicw.''^^ 

His  letters  at  first  gave  satisfaction  at  home,  and  Wolsey  him- 
self declared  that  there  seemed  to  be  '  good  towardness  '  in  the  king's 
business  in  Italy.'^^  But  he  did  not  get  leave  at  once  to  return  to 
England,  and  even  in  April  he  was  still  in  France,  where  he  wrote 
from  Poissi  on  the  21st,  deprecating  the  king's  displeasure  on  account 
of  the  ill-success  of  his  mission. ''•'  For  it  was  soon  evident  that 
nothing  had  been  really  gained.  No  commission  had  yet  been  pro- 
cured, by  which  the  king's  marriage  could  be  declared  invalid 
without  possibility  of  the  sentence  being  reversed  upon  appeal ;  and 
a  new  embassy  to  the  pope  was  devised  to  see  if  such  a  commission 
could  still  be  obtained.  The  ambassadors  chosen  were  picked 
men,  both  of  them  afterwards  made  bishops  for  their  services.  The 
one  was  Wolsey' s  secretary,  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  best  canonist  in 

«  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  nos.  3749-51.  ^^  Ibid.  nos.  3784-5,  3787-8. 

"  Ibid.  no.  3851.  ^9  md.  no.  4185. 
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England,  subtle  in  argument,  and  singularly  able  as  an  advocate. 
The  other  was  Edward  Foxe,  employed  in  after  years  in  trying  to 
establish  an  agreement  with  the  German  protestants. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Gregory  Casale  had  reported  from  Orvieto  what 
he  had  been  able  to  do  with  the  pope  in  pursuance  of  Wolsey's  in- 
structions. He  had  had  a  very  long  conference  with  his  holiness 
on  12  January ;  but  as  to  persuading  him  to  send  a  legate  to  Eng- 
land, his  efforts  had  been  practically  unsuccessful.  Clement  had 
every  wish  to  satisfy  the  king,  but  said  he  must  take  the  advice  of 
cardinals  Pucci  and  Simonetta  as  to  the  best  method  of  proceeding, 
and  they,  according  to  Casale,  considered  that  it  would  be  best  for 
Henry  simply  to  commit  the  cause  to  Wolsey  in  England,  by  virtue 
of  the  commission  which  Knight  had  already  obtained — in  fact, 
Wolsey's  legatine  authority,  even  without  that  commission,  would  be 
quite  sufficient ;  and  if  by  the  legate's  decision  the  king  felt  that 
there  was  no  obstacle  to  his  marrying  again,  he  might  do  so.  Then 
when  his  marriage  was  impugned,  he  could  have  the  case  tried  and 
apply  for  a  legate  to  be  sent  from  Kome.  This  was  by  far  the 
shortest  way  of  proceeding,  for,  it  was  said,  if  the  queen  was  cited, 
she  would  protest  against  the  place  and  the  judges,  and  the  im- 
perialists would  at  once  obtain  a  prohibition  from  Eome  against  the 
king's  marrying  again.  But  if  he  did  actually  marry  again,  they 
could  only  allege  afterwards  that  Wolsey  and  the  other  cardinal 
were  biassed,  and  the  place  suspicious,  and  then  ask  that  the  cause 
might  be  examined  at  Eome,  when  the  pope  would  pass  a  judgment 
that  no  one  would  be  able  to  gainsay.^" 

Casale  adds  that  the  pope  himself  suggested  this  method  of 
proceeding,  which  Pucci  and  Simonetta  had  recommended  ;  but  we 
must  not  suppose  that  Casale' s  report  was  altogether  unsophisti- 
cated. Clement,  doubtless,  did  not  want  to  send  a  legate  on  the 
business  to  England,  for  that  would  have  alarmed  the  emperor,  from 
whose  clutches  he  had  so  recently  escaped ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  would 
have  been  very  satisfactory  to  him  if  Henry  could  be  induced  either 
to  take  the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself  in  the  way  indicated, 
or  to  leave  the  matter  alone.  But  whether  even  the  two  cardinals 
seriously  made  any  such  suggestions,  we  may  very  well  entertain  a 
doubt.  If  they  did,  it  was  probably  in  conference  with  Casale  him- 
self, and  with  a  pretty  clear  indication  that  the  king  would  take 
such  a  course  at  his  own  risk.  In  any  case,  it  appears  from  Casale's 
own  report  that  the  pope  would  not  acknowledge  such  advice  as 
coming  from  him.  In  so  far  as  he  lawfully  might,  he  was  every 
way  anxious  to  satisfy  the  king,  and  did  not  positively  decline  even 
to  send  a  legate.  Only,  there  were  so  many  objections  to  any  par- 
ticular legate  that  might  be  named.  One  had  the  gout,  another  had 
a  Spanish  bishopric,  and  another  was  a  hostage  in  Naples.  Cam- 
^  Letters  and  Papers,  no.  3802.    Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  41. 
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peggio  seemed  the  most  suitable,  but  he  would  never  dare  to  set  out 
unless  Lautrec  and  his  French  companies  advanced  to  free  Italy 
from  the  fear  of  the  emperor.^^^  So  that  practically  the  pope  could 
not  then  see  his  way  to  sending  a  legate  at  all. 

Casale's  efforts  had  not  improved  matters  for  the  king  at  Eome 
any  more  than  those  of  Knight ;  and  never  had  envoys  a  more 
difficult  task  before  them  than  Gardiner  and  Foxe.  Of  this  they 
were,  doubtless,  both  fully  aware  from  the  first ;  but  it  was  certainly 
Gardiner  rather  than  his  colleague,  who,  seeing  in  this  employment 
a  grand  opportunity  of  showing  what  he  was  worth,  combined  the 
amount  of  skill  and  audacity  requisite  to  give  the  utmost  possible 
effect  to  their  instructions,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  king's  expecta- 
tions. For  their  instructions,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  drawn  up  by 
Wolsey  only  ;  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  king  had  by  this  time 
repented  of  the  double  game  he  had  played  behind  the  back  of  his 
most  able  and  competent  adviser.  Nevertheless,  the  ambassadors 
could  not  but  be  conscious  that  it  was  the  king's  object,  and  not 
Wolsey's,  that  they  were  sent  to  promote,  and  however  loyal  they 
might  be  to  the  cardinal's  instructions  their  conduct  must  have  been 
naturally  influenced  by  the  hope  of  pleasing  a  more  powerful  master. 
Wolsey,  however,  in  this  very  delicate  business,  directed  them  first 
of  all  to  take  counsel  about  some  parts  of  their  charge  with  Gam- 
bara,  now  bishop  elect  of  Tortona  (whom  they  would  meet  with  in 
France),  and  with  Sir  Gregory  Casale,  and  particularly  to  ascertain 
from  the  former  before  seeing  the  pope  what  his  holiness's  personal 
feelings  towards  the  king  were,  what  assistance  he  would  like  to 
obtain  for  the  recovery  of  the  towns  of  Cervia  and  Kavenna  taken 
from  him  by  the  Venetians,  and  doubtless  any  other  little  points 
which  might  be  useful  for  an  appeal  ad  hominem.  Then,  having 
reached  the  pope's  presence,  they  were  to  thank  him  for  his  good- 
will in  granting  the  dispensation  and  commission  devised  by  car- 
dinal Pucci,  which,  however,  were  not  so  effectual  as  his  holiness 
doubtless  intended,  and  he  was  to  be  strongly  urged  to  pass  new 
ones  in  a  form  prescribed  without  alteration.  If  this  course  was 
objected  to  as  unusual  they  were  to  say  it  had  often  been  done 
before,  and  that  there  were  particularly  urgent  reasons  in  the  present 
case  why  the  matter  should  be  settled  thus  without  delay.  They 
were  to  assure  the  pope  that  the  king  would  always  stand  by  him 
and  protect  him  against  further  outrages  by  the  emperor  or  any 
other  power  ;  and  they  were  to  enlarge  on  the  evils  that  might  befall 
the  realm  if  the  king's  request  were  not  conceded.^'-* 

They   were,   moreover,   to  protest  the  entire  sincerity  of  the 

king's  motives,  declaring  that  Wolsey  durst  '  put  his  soul '  that  the 

king's  demand  was  grounded  only  upon  justice  and  did  not  arise 

from  any  personal   disHke   of  the   queen,   whom  he  loved   and 

"  Letters  and  Papers,  no.  3802.  <«  j^^^  y^i^  jy,  jjo.  3913. 
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honoured  as  a  sister.  Further,  they  must  disabuse  the  pope  of 
some  injurious  impressions  that  had  got  abroad  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  lady  for  whose  sake  he  was  urging  the  matter.^^ 
But  if  other  appeals  failed  they  were  to  use  arguments  with  the 
pope  in  private,  a  little  inconsistent  with  those  just  rehearsed — 
arguments  to  which  not  even  Gambara  was  to  be  made  privy. 
They  were  to  tell  him  that  he  really  must  not  refuse,  for  the  king 
was  completely  determined  as  to  the  course  he  would  pursue, 
whether  his  holiness  consented  to  his  request  or  not.  Wolsey  knew 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  shake  his  master's  resolution,  and 
the  pope  should  certainly  consider  the  very  serious  danger  that  he, 
the  cardinal,  would  incur  if  a  satisfactory  answer  did  not  come  from 
the  Holy  See.  This,  too,  was  the  time  for  the  pope  to  show  his  grati- 
tude to  the  king  for  past  favours  and  to  bind  Henry  to  him  for  ever. 

Such  were  the  various  modes  of  argument  and  persuasion  to  be 
used  to  extract  from  Clement  the  desired  commission  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  drawn  up  in  England.  But  if  all  these  efforts 
proved  unsuccessful  (as  was  no  doubt  expected),  the  ambassadors, 
though  protesting  that  they  were  very  much  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed, and  that  they  knew  not  w}iether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  return  home  at  once,  were  to  say  that  still,  knowing 
Wolsey's  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  they  would,  rather  than  return 
empty-handed,  accept  a  commission  drawn  up  by  the  pope's  own 
officials  to  a  legate,  to  be  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose,  to  act 
along  with  Wolsey.  This  was  certainly  a  considerable  abatement 
of  the  former  demand  for  a  commission  to  Wolsey  alone,  or  to 
Stafileo  (who  had  equally  prejudged  the  question)  if  Wolsey  were 
objected  to.  But  Wolsey  himself  knew  well  that  even  this  abate- 
ment might  not  be  held  sufficient ;  and  if  it  was  not  agreed  to, 
Gardiner  and  Foxe  might  consent  that  a  legate  should  be  sent  from 
Kome  to  have  the  sole  determination  of  the  case.  Yet  even  that 
might  be  objected  to,  as  it  would  offend  the  emperor ;  and  in  such 
a  case  they  were  to  ask  for  a  joint  commission  to  Wolsey  and 
archbishop  Warham  or  some  other  bishop — doubtless  some  other 
English  bishop  was  intended.^* 

How  Gardiner  and  Foxe  succeeded  in  this  mission  we  cannot 
attempt  to  show  with  as  much  detail  as  may  be  found  in  Gardiner's 
letters.  The  story  of  their  journey  to  Orvieto  is  well  known,  and  of 
the  miserable  plight  in  which  they  found  the  pope  in  that  decayed 
and  unwholesome  city,  where  for  nearly  a  month  they  continued 
pestering  both  his  holiness  and  the  cardinals  with  daily  interviews 
of  three  or  four  hours'  duration,  and  on  one  occasion  prolonging  the 
discussion  for  five  hours  deep  into  the  night  till  1  a.m.    But  what  are 

*•"•  The  pope  had  even  heard  that  she  was  with  child.    Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv. 
p.  1872. 

«*  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  no.  3913. 
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we  to  think  of  those  extraordinary  interviews  ?  With  what  strange 
assurance  did  Gardiner  insist  on  the  undeniable  justice  of  the  king's 
cause,  and  reproach  both  pope  and  cardinals  to  their  faces  with  inter- 
posing undue  obstacles  and  delays  in  the  concession  of  a  most  reason- 
able request  !  The  instructions  of  the  ambassadors,  certainly,  required 
some  audacity  to  execute,  and  assuredly  Gardiner,  by  his  own  account 
at  least,  showed  audacity  to  the  very  utmost  that  could  be  required. 

It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to  impeach  his  veracity  in  many  of 
his  positive  statements,  but  they  are  certainly  not  the  whole  truth, 
and  they  are,  moreover,  coloured  in  a  way  against  which  we 
require  to  be  upon  our  guard.  For  even  without  positive  evidence 
to  that  effect  we  might  well  take  it  for  granted  that  in  these 
reports  he  would  be  careful  to  represent  his  own  conduct  in  such  a 
light  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  the  king,  and 
that  his  colleagues  who  left  the  conduct  of  the  affair  in  his  hands 
would  not  care  to  contradict  or  qualify  his  statements.  But  we 
will  take  these  statements  as  they  stand  for  the  present,  merely 
noting  that  in  reading  them  one  thing  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
which  hitherto  has  not  been  clearly  understood.  The  commission 
for  which  he  was  directed  to  apply  was  called  a  decretal  com- 
mission ;  by  which,  it  appears,  was  meant  *  a  commission  to  define 
the  law  in  the  event  of  the  facts  being  ascertained.'  ^''  It  was,  in 
short,  a  commission  for  Wolsey  or  some  others  in  England  merely 
to  ascertain  certain  facts,  which,  if  proved,  were  declared  in  the 
commission  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  marriage,  and,  if 
they  found  them  true,  to  pronounce  sentence  accordingly.  Thus 
the  law  of  the  case  would  be  declared  by  the  very  highest  authority 
beforehand,  and  security  was  to  be  taken  besides  that  there  should 
be  no  appeal  against  the  judgment. 

It  was  to  obtain  such  a  commission  as  this  that  Gardiner  and 
Foxe  pressed  the  pope  with  so  much  urgency.  But  the  pope  and 
cardinals  were  fully  on  their  guard,  and  while  apparently  the 
former,  at  least,  never  for  a  moment  allowed  the  smallest  ex- 
pression of  resentment  to  escape  him  at  the  effrontery  of  Gardiner's 
demands,  lest  he  should  alienate  a  powerful  sovereign,  both  he  and 
they  were  alike  determined  never  to  make  such  concessions  as 
would  enable  injustice  to  be  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  Holy 
See.  They  accordingly  met  the  demand  for  a  decretal  commission 
with  the  offer  of  a  general  one.  Gardiner  held  out  for  the  decretal, 
answered  objections  to  it,  one  after  another,  and  one  day  discussed 
the  matter  with  Simonetta  the  new  dean  of  the  Eota  (for  Stafileo 
for  some  reason  or  other  had  been  displaced)  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  night.  Gardiner  declared  at  length  before  pope  and 
cardinals  that  there  were  only  two  questions.  Was  the  pope 
willing  to  pass  the  commission  if  he  could,  and  had  he  the  power  if 

"  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  1820. 
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he  would  ?  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  pope's  goodwill ;  and  as  ko  his 
power  he  maintained  that  the  offers  made  him  already  were  con- 
clusive ;  for  Pucci  and  Simonetta  had  both  said,  if  the  sentence 
were  once  given  the  pope  would  confirm  it/'^  That  implied  that 
the  cause  was  good  and  the  sentence  might  be  as  well  confirmed 
beforehand  as  after.  This,  of  course,  was  but  a  verbal  quibble  ; 
for  neither  Pucci  nor  Simonetta  could  pledge  the  pope  beforehand 
unconditionally  to  confirm  a  decision  that  might  be  proved 
unjust.  Still  Gardiner  professed  to  be  seeking  nothing  illegal,  and 
some  days  later  he  desired  the  pope  and  cardinals  to  take  note  that 
unless  he  received  a  more  satisfactory  answer  it  would  create  *  a 
marvellous  opinion '  of  his  holiness  and  the  college.  For  people 
would  say  that  they  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  make  any  cer- 
tain reply;  and  if  they  would  not  or  could  not  discharge  the 
function  committed  to  them  by  God  of  showing  the  way  to  a 
wanderer  who  asked  nothing  more  than  guidance — especially  a 
prince  to  whom  they  were  so  much  indebted,  the  king  and  lords  of 
England  would  begin  to  think  that  God  had  taken  away  from 
them  the  key  of  knowledge  and  that  pontifical  laws  not  clear  to 
the  pope  himself  might  as  well  be  committed  to  the  flames.^" 

It  was  all  to  no  use.  The  cardinals,  Gardiner  said,  still  urged 
a  compromise.  The  pope,  when  he  remonstrated  with  him  in 
private,  saying  that  he  must  see  the  justice  of  the  king's  demand, 
replied  that  he  was  not  learned,  and  though  it  was  said  Pontifex 
hahet  omnia  jura  in  scrinio  pectoris,  he  must  own  God  had  never 
given  him  the  key  to  open  that  cabinet.  He  must  depend  upon 
the  advice  of  others.  At  last  Gardiner  declared,  according  to  his 
instructions,  that  the  king  '  would  do  it  without  him.'  But  the 
pope  only  said  he  would  it  were  done,  and  sighed,  *  saying  that  in 
a  matter  in  qua  vertiturjus  tertii  he  could  do  nothing  without  the 
counsel  of  them  ; '  adding  that  he  would  gladly  gratify  the  king  if 
it  were  to  his  own  hurt  only.^'*^ 

So  far  we  have  been  giving  the  substance  of  Gardiner's  own 
account,  which  we  now  interrupt  for  a  while  to  compare  it  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  same  conferences  privately  furnished  to  the 
pope  by  cardinal  Pucci.  Dry  and  business-like  as  such  a  memo- 
randum might  be  expected  to  be,  it  certainly  presents  a  remarkable 
contrast  in  style  to  Gardiner's  highly-coloured  narrative,  stating 
exactly  the  points  raised  and  the  objections  by  which  they  were 
met.  The  English  had  first  asked  for  a  decretal  commission  such 
as  we  have  explained  above,  and  they  would  not  be  persuaded  that 
it  was  enough  if  the  pope  committed  the  cause  to  judges  in  those 
parts  who  should  examine,  not  only  whether  the  facts  alleged  were 
true,  but  whether  they  were  sufficient  to  invahdate  the  dispensation. 
They  replied  that  the  king  could  obtain  that  from  his  own  ordinary 

««  Ibid.  pp.  1820^1.  "  Ibid.  p.  1839.  ««  Ibid. 
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at  home ;  to  which  Pftcci  agreed,  saying  it  would  be  better  so.  But 
they  answered  that  they  wished  to  obtain  it  from  the  pope  as  a 
higher  authority;  for  if  it  were  done  by  him  all  the  people  of 
England  would  agree  to  it,  as  they  were  not  likely  to  do  if  one  of 
their  own  bishops  were  to  decide  the  case.  They  contended  also 
that  there  were  old  decretals  which  might  serve  as  precedents ;  but 
Pucci  replied  that  those  were  given  in  times  when  no  canons  had  yet 
been  pubHshed.  The  memorandum  goes  on  to  notice  the  argu- 
ments of  a  book  drawn  up  by  the  king  upon  his  own  case  which 
Gardiner  had  presented  (as  mentioned  in  one  of  his  own  letters) ; 
and  says  that  the  English  were  told  that  the  canons  hitherto  pub- 
lished were  sufficient  for  guidance  as  to  whether  the  facts  invalidated 
the  dispensation,  and  that  it  would  be  scandalous  if  the  pope  were 
to  declare  that  to  be  law  which  should  afterwards  be  found  other- 
wise.^^ In  short,  it  appears  that  the  English  ambassadors  were 
pretty  fully  answered,  though  Gardiner's  reports  to  the  king  were  cal- 
culated to  give  an  impression  that  the  argument  was  all  on  one  side. 

To  return,  however,  to  Gardiner's  own  report.  All  that  he  had 
done  so  far  was  merely  to  carry  out  his  instructions  as  far  as  his 
power  of  insistence  could  possibly  serve.  But  he  now  perceived  that 
it  was  useless  to  urge  the  matter  of  the  decretal  further  and  resorted 
to  the  next  alternative  or  *  second  degree,'  as  he  called  it,  which  he 
was  authorised  to  pursue  in  case  of  failure  of  the  first.  For  this  he 
made  use  of  the  services  of  Sir  Gregory  Casale,  who,  in  a  private 
conversation  with  the  pope,  said,  *  as  of  himself,'  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  ascertain  from  his  colleagues  whether  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  general  commission  if  the  pope  would  pass  the 
decretal  commission,  in  a  secret  manner,  so  that  it  should  never 
become  public  unless  the  pope  declined  to  confirm  the  sentence. 
The  pope  said  he  would  consider  the  matter  while  Casale  consulted 
his  colleagues,  and  the  ambassadors  came  to  him  on  Palm  Sunday 
for  an  answer.  Clement  then  said  there  was  this  dilemma,  that  if 
the  decretal  commission  were  just,  it  should  be  done  publicly  ;  if  it 
were  unjust  it  would  be  a  scandal.  Gardiner  replied  boldly  that  it 
was  just,  and  should  be  done  publicly ;  but  as  the  fear  of  the 
emperor  (he  said)  prevented  this,  it  might  be  done  without  fear  in 
secret,  and  possibly,  by  Wolsey's  dexterity,  the  king  might  be  led 
to  take  it  in  good  part.  The  ambassadors  had  to  leave  without 
an  answer.  The  pope,  as  Gardiner  truly  remarked,  appreciated 
everything  that  was  said,  but  no  man  was  so  slow  to  commit  himself. 

The  ambassadors  then,  according  to  Gardiner's  account,  took 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  private  consultation  with  Simonetta,  and 
after  thanking  him  for  his  services,  though  they  had  not  borne 
fruit,  and  assuring  him  that  the  king  would  reward  them  highly, 
asked  him  for  an  extra-judicial  opinion  on  the  case,  saying  that  he 
*^  Ehses,  JRiJmische  Dokumente,  no.  20. 
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might  safely  give  it  now,  as  they  were  not  going  to  press  for  a 
decretal  commission  any  longer.  On  this  assurance,  we  are  told, 
Simonetta's  reply  was  that,  the  facts  being  proved,  he  considered 
the  king's  cause  great  and  just.  No  doubt,  Gardiner  did  his  best 
to  entangle  him  into  this  admission,  but  as  it  is  certain  that 
Simonetta  himself  gave  a  precisely  opposite  opinion  in  private  to 
the  pope,^^  the  statement  must  be  received  with  caution.  Gardiner, 
however,  admits  that  he  and  his  colleagues  bribed  Simonetta ;  and 
so  Simonetta  told  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Eome  three  years 
later.71 

The  discussion  now  turned  on  the  form  of  the  general  commis- 
sion with  which  the  ambassadors  must  content  themselves  ;  and  it 
was  still  very  long  and  very  wordy.  To  smooth  difficulties  the 
English  were  allowed  to  draw  up  a  form  of  commission  themselves  ; 
but,  of  course,  when  so  drawn  up  it  did  not  escape  criticism  of  various 
kinds.  As  Gardiner  said,  the  cardinals  always  praised  the  flavour  of 
the  meat  but  found  fault  with  the  cooking.  At  length  the  English 
ambassadors  left  the  draft  with  cardinal  de  Monte  for  revision; 
but  when  they  saw  the  amount  of  correction  made  Gardiner 
accused  the  pope  of  bad  faith,  had  a  long  wrangle  with  Simonetta 
and  the  cardinals,  and  ended  by  declaring  that  the  Holy  See 
appeared  doomed  to  destruction,  alienating  the  only  prince  who 
was  its  real  friend.  At  these  words  the  pope,  we  are  told,  said 
nothing,  but  sighed  and  cast  his  arms  about,  bidding  the  English 
put  in  the  two  words  to  which  the  dispute  had  narrowed  itself,  and 
pacing  the  chamber  up  and  down.  Thus  a  commission  was 
procured,  which  Gardiner  believed  to  be  all  that  could  be  wished 
except  that  it  did  not  provide  effectually  for  the  pope's  confirmation 
of  the  sentence  and  against  his  revocation  of  the  cause.  But  the 
granting  even  of  this,  the  pope  bade  him  tell  the  king,  was  like  a 
declaration  against  the  emperor,  and  Clement  trusted  himself  to 
the  king's  protection."^ 

Of  these  later  interviews  it  must  be  remembered  that  Gardiner 
is  the  sole  reporter,  and  how  far  he  is  to  be  trusted  as  regards  their 
real  character  we  may  judge  by  what  we  have  already  seen.  The 
fear  of  the  emperor  was  a  frequent  taunt,  partly  admitted  as  a  fact 
and  at  times  even  put  forward  by  the  pope  himself  as  an  excuse 
for  non-compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  English.  But  no 
such  fear,  we  may  be  well  assured,  could  have  affected  the  decision 
of  the  pope's  advisers  as  to  whether  a  certain  process  was  regular 
or  not.  If  it  could  have  done  so,  the  days  of  the  papacy 
would  indeed  have  been  numbered ;  for  its  functions  would  have 

'»  Ibid.  p.  22. 

"  '  He  said  that  the  English  had  offered  him  a  thousand  things  at  Orvieto,  which 
he  refused.'  Mai  to  Covos,  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  45.  The  ambassadors  had  also 
renewed  the  bribe  to  Pucci,  which  Knight  had  offered  in  vain.  Letters  and  Papers^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  1820.  '^  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  1841. 
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been  discredited  in  ftie  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  secular  princes 
themselves  would  have  attached  little  value  to  sanctions  which 
would  have  been  given  or  withheld  just  as  it  might  please  the 
power  which  happened  for  the  moment  to  be  the  stronger. 

The  general  commission  with  which  Gardiner  had  to  content 
himself  was  directed  to  Wolsey  and  Campeggio.  Of  its  effect  we 
shall  speak  presently.  It  bears  date  at  Orvieto  13  April,  the 
day  of  Gardiner's  later  letter  to  Wolsey ;  but  Campeggio  had  not 
as  yet  been  consulted  about  it,  and  Gardiner  had  still  to  go  to 
Kome.to  obtain  his  consent.  For  this  reason  it  was,  no  doubt, 
that  an  alternative  commission  was  issued  the  same  day  for  "Wolsey 
to  act  with  archbishop  Warham  as  his  coadjutor  ;  ^^  but  so  little 
importance  did  Gardiner  attach  to  this  second  document  that  he 
does  not  even  mention  it  in  his  letter.  And  a  third  document  was 
also  registered  that  day  in  the  apostolic  chamber,  of  the  procuring 
of  which  Gardiner  makes  no  very  specific  mention  either,  though 
in  his  previous  despatch  of  31  March  he  mentions  having  applied 
for  it — the  dispensation,  as  drawn  up  by  Wolsey,  for  the  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn ;  which,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Knight  had 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  apply  for,  having  obtained  another. 
Gardiner's  silence  about  having  procured  this  document  leads  to  a 
suspicion — which,  in  fact,  seems  almost  certain — that  besides 
his  long  letter,  written  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Gregory  Casale,  he 
must  have  sent  the  same  day  a  private  letter  of  his  own  to  Wolsey, 
which  is  now  lost. 

This  dispensation,  however,  was  by  no  means  a  document  of 
such  practical  importance  as  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  face  of  it.  In 
an  historical  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  is  to  us  of  far  more  signifi- 
cance than  it  was  of  material  value  at  the  time.  For  of  course  it 
could  not  be  used  until  the  king  had  established  the  nullity  of  his 
first  marriage ;  but,  supposing  that  to  be  ascertained,  there  was  no 
objection  found  to  the  issuing  of  a  dispensation,  even  such  as  this, 
to  remove  an  impediment  arising  out  of  an  affinity  quite  as  close  as 
that  which  had  existed  between  the  king  and  Katharine — indeed 
closer,  one  might  say,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  certainly  far  more 
disgraceful  to  the  king.  For,  notwithstanding  her  pubHc  marriage 
to  Prince  Arthur,  Katharine  was  a  maid  at  his  death,  but  Mary 
Boleyn  had  been  debauched  by  Henry  when  he  wished  to  marry 
her  sister.  It  has  amazed  historians  and,  in  spite  of  damning 
evidence  of  the  fact,  has  almost  seemed  to  justify  Mr.  Froude's 
incredulity,  to  discover  that  Henry's  '  scruples '  about  his  marriage 
with  his  brother's  wife  were  meant  to  clear  the  way  for  a  marriage 
to  which  there  was  '  precisely  the  same  obstacle  further  aggravated 
by  incest.'  '^  But  we  must  remember  that  at  this  stage  Henry  had 
not  yet  taken  his  stand  on  the  principle  that  such  marriages 
^^  Eymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  237..  7»  Froude's  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  p.  55. 
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were  opposed  to  divine  law  and  could  not  be  dispensed.  He  only 
maintained  that  there  were  certain  flaws  in  the  dispensation  of 
Pope  Julius  which  made  it  ineffective,  and  that  consequently  the 
marriage  was  null ;  and  if  this  could  be  ascertained  he  might  very 
well  ask  the  Pope — not  to  ratify  the  defect  and  make  the  marriage 
good,  which  was  not  at  all  to  his  mind— but  to  give  him  a  valid  dis- 
pensation for  another  marriage  of  ajBinity,  even  more  extreme  than 
the  preceding.  To  the  papal  lawyers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case 
was  simply  whether  such  a  dispensation  could  be  conceded  to  any 
bachelor  ;  and  supposing  Henry  to  be  a  bachelor  they  considered 
that  it  could.  Unless  he  could  prove  himself  so,  however,  it  was  of 
not  the  slightest  use.  Thus  I  find  I  was  quite  mistaken  in  my  own 
poor  effort  (English  Historical  Eeview,  vol.  v.  p.  546)  to  explain 
the  existence  of  a  draft  of  this  strange  document  in  the  Vatican 
Archives.  Notwithstanding  the  official  note  of  its  having  been 
registered  in  the  Apostolic  Chamber  I  thought  this  could  hardly 
have  been  the  case,  as  no  one  seemed  to  have  found  such  an  entry 
on  the  registers,  and  if  such  a  brief  or  bull  had  been  actually  issued 
it  ought  to  be  now  in  the  English  Archives,  whereas  we  find  in  the 
Kecord  Office  only  a  rough  draft  of  the  instrument.  I  therefore 
presumed  that  it  was  only  an  English  draft  docketed  for  registration 
which  had  got  stranded  in  the  Papal  *  Circumlocution  Office.'  But, 
according  to  Dr.  Ehses,  not  merely  the  docket  and  address  of  the 
document,  as  I  was  told,  but  the  whole  text  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
papal  secretary,  Motta,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  docu- 
ment was  really  passed. 

After  all,  the  commission  to  the  two  cardinals  dated  13  April 
was  not  despatched,  and  remains  in  the  Papal  Archives  to  this  day.^^ 
Campeggio  could  not  act  upon  it  until  he  was  first  released  from  the 
very  onerous  responsibility  of  the  '  legation,'  as  it  was  called,  or 
civil  government,  of  the  town  of  Eome,  which  Clement  on  3  June 
conferred  on  Cardinal  Farnese  in  his  place.^^  By  that  time  the  Pope 
had  come  nearer  Eome  and  arrived  at  Viterbo,  where  Campeggio, 
being  thus  enabled  to  begin  his  journey,  very  soon  met  with  him, 
aiDd  received  a  new  bull  for  the  commission  to  him  and  Wolsey, 
which  was  issued  on  the  8fch  and  was  of  precisely  the  same  tenor 
as  the  previous  one.'''''  It  commissioned  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  to 
inquire  into  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  validity  of  the  dispensation 
of  Pope  Julius,  and  pronounce  sentence  accordingly  as  to  the  law- 
fulness or  nullity  of  the  king's  marriage  ;  and  if  nullity  was  decreed 
they  were  nevertheless  empowered  to  declare  the  offspring  of  the 
first  and  of  any  second  marriage  equally  legitimate.  The  two  words 
which  after  long  contention  at  Orvieto  had  been  at  length  admitted 
enabled  the  one  legate  to  act  without  the  other,  not  only  if  he  were 

"  Bomischz  Dokwnente,  no.  22.  '»  Ibid.  p.  39. 

"  Letters  and  PaperSj  vol.  iv.  no.  4345. 
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disabled  but  even  if  he  were  unwilling.  And  finally  there  was  a 
clause  investing  them  with  the  full  authority  of  the  pope  himself, 
and  forbidding  any  appeal  or  refusal  of  jurisdiction.  This,  however, 
only  prevented  a  challenge  of  the  competence  of  the  tribunal.  It 
did  not  prevent  exception  being  taken  to  the  place,  or  even  to  a 
judge  as  suspected. 

Foxe,  however,  was  despatched  home  in  April  from  Orvieto  to 
announce  the  results  obtained,  which  Gardiner  had  declared  to  be 
the  best  obtainable.  He  made  such  excellent  speed  that  he  had 
reached  Paris  on  the  27th  of  the  month,^^  and  had  left  the  same 
day  for  Calais,  which  he  reached  the  day  after ;  but  he  only  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  to  Sandwich  on  2  May,  and,  though  troubled  by 
the  civilities  of  the  mayor  of  Canterbury  and  others  on  the  road,  he 
pushed  on  and  reached  Greenwich  on  the  following  afternoon. 
Wolsey  had  left  the  court  two  hours  before,  but  Foxe  was  com- 
manded by  the  king  at  once  to  go  to  *  Mrs.  Anne's  chamber  *  and 
declare  his  news  ;  in  doing  which  he  greatly  commended  his  colleague 
Gardiner's  dexterity,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  the  king  and  Anne 
Boleyn  with  joy.  He  had  to  explain,  indeed,  the  failure  to  obtain 
the  desired  decretal ;  but  he  made  the  king  believe  that  the 
deficiencies  in  the  commission  would  be  made  good  by  a  private 
undertaking  of  the  pope  to  confirm  the  sentence  and  never  to 
revoke  the  cause.  Both  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  seem  to  have 
been  persuaded  that  their  object  was  now  as  good  as  w^on. 

Not  so  thought  Wolsey,  to  whom  Foxe  immediately  after  re- 
paired, and  who,  though  he  had  by  this  time  retired  to  bed,  at  once 
admitted  him  to  an  audience.  To  Wolsey  it  seemed  that  the 
commission  which  he  brought  was  of  no  more  value  than  that  sent 
by  Gambara,  and  he  was  painfully  perplexed.  But  he  desired  Foxe 
to  leave  the  commission  and  the  pope's  letters  and  Gardiner's  with 
him  for  the  night,  and  called  him  and  Dr.  Bell  to  read  them  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day  in  presence  of  Lord  Eochford,  Anne 
Boleyn's  father.  He  then  professed  to  be  quite  satisfied  that  the 
commission  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  and  said  much  in 
praise  of  Gardiner's  dexterity.'''^  But  it  is  clear  that  he  was  only 
making  the  best  of  the  existing  situation,  and  that  the  question  for 
him  now  was  how  long  he  could  stave  oft*  ruin. 

James  Gairdner.. 

'**  Letters  and  Papers,  nos.  4216,  4251. 

""  Ibid.  no.  4251.     Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  pt.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  Works  of  George  Saviky  first 
Marquis  of  Halifax 

FEW  facts  in  biographical  history  are  more  curious  than  the 
comparative  neglect  which  has  overshadowed  the  career  and 
literary  productions  of  the  brilliant  writer  and  remarkable  statesman 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Eanke,  a  by  no 
means  friendly  critic,  pronounces  him  '  one  of  the  finest  pamphlet- 
eers that  have  ever  lived.'  ^  Mackintosh,^  whose  estimate  of  our 
author's  political  action  is  often  unfavourable,  accords  to  him  the 
attribute  of  a  *  brilliant  genius ;  '  ranks  him,  in  point  of  literary 
excellence,  with  the  Frenchmen  of  the  grand  siecle ;  and  considers 
his  *  Letter  to  a  Dissenter  '  the  finest  specimen  of  occasional  litera- 
ture extant.^  Macaulay  entertained  for  Halifax  a  progressive 
admiration.  His  career,  in  the  pages  of  the  History,^  is  sketched, 
despite  serious  errors  both  of  conception  and  detail,  with  an 
imaginative  insight  rarely  displayed  by  the  great  whig  historian ; 
while  even  the  earlier  and  far  less  adequate  estimate  in  the  *  Essay 
on  Sir  William  Temple '  recognises  the  superiority  of  Halifax, 
from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  to  all  other  statesmen  of  his 
age ;  and  asserts  for  his  pamphlets  their  true  place  among  the 
classics  of  English  literature.  Yet,  despite  eulogies  so  suggestive, 
the  brief,  if  admirable,  notice  prefixed  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  *  Savile 
Correspondence  '  remains  the  only  attempt  at  a  memoir.  His  name 
occurs  in  no  history  of  English  literature  with  which  the  present 
writer  is  acquainted ;  no  collected  or  critical  edition  of  his  works 
has  yet  appeared  ;  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  exist  they 
are  with  difliculty  obtainable.-^ 

The  present  state  of  knowledge  in  this  direction  is  best  indicated 
by  a  reference  to  those  pages  of  the  British  Museum  catalogue 
which  are  devoted  to  our  author.  We  there  find  him  credited  with 
*  Miscellanies,'  first  pubHshed  in  1700,^  and  with  a  volume,  printed 
some  fifty  years  later,  which  contains  the  '  Character  of  Charles  H ' 

'  Eng.  Geschichte,  edit.  Berlin,  1850-68,  v.  148. 
•^  Hist,  of  Eng.  Rev.  p.  8.  '^  Ibid.  p.  174. 

*  Chapters  ii.  and  xv. 

5  See  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Christie  (article  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  22  Feb. 
1873)  and  Mr.  Denison  {Letters,  1872,  p.  71).  •  Reprinted  in  1704  and  1717.    - 
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# 
and  the  '  Political,  Moral,  and  Miscellaneous  Thoughts  and  Keflec- 
tions.'  In  relation  to  the  latter  publication  no  difficulties  arise.  It 
was  given  to  the  world  in  March  1750  ^  from  the  original  papers  in 
the  possession  of  Lady  Burlington,  granddaughter  of  Lord  Halifax,^ 
and  the  contents  have  never  been  reprinted.  The  '  Miscellanies ' 
include  ^  seven  tracts—'  Advice  to  a  Daughter  ; '  *  The  Character  of 
a  Trimmer ; '  '  The  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent ;  '  *  A  Letter  to  a 
Dissenter ; '  '  Cautions  for  Choice  of  Parliament  Men  ; '  '  A  Eough 
Draught  of  a  New  Model  at  Sea,  1694 ; '  *  Maxims  of  State.'  Moreover 
this  section  of  the  catalogue  enumerates  various  separate  editions 
(some  anonymous  and  some  otherwise)  of  the  '  Advice,'  *  Letter  to  a 
Dissenter,'  and  'Anatomy,'  with  one  subsequent  edition  of  the 
'Cautions,'  but  no  independent  publication  of  the  'Maxims,'  'Rough 
Draught,'  or  '  Character  of  a  Trimmer.'  On  the  other  hand  at 
least  three  editions  of  the  *  Trimmer  '  are  catalogued  in  the  section 
set  apart  for  the  works  of  Sir  William  Coventry,  the  uncle  of  Lord 
Halifax.  We  find,  again,  that  the  catalogue  attributes  to  the  mar- 
quis a  number  of  additional  works,  of  which  some  are  anonymous, 
while  others  bear  his  name  on  the  title  page. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  as  far  as  possible  in  order  of 
chronology,  the  various  publications  thus  ascribed  to  Lord  Halifax. 
At  the  outset  we  are  met  by  an  interesting  problem.  The 
'Miscellanies,'  published  in  1700 — five  years  after  the  death  of 
Halifax,  and  possibly  on  the  initiative  of  his  son — accord  the  sixth 
place  to  the  '  Rough  Draught  of  a  New  Model  at  Sea,  1694.'  The 
original  edition,  appeared,  without  the  name  of  the  author,  in  that 
year.  But  when  was  it  written  ?  For  towards  the  close  of  the 
pamphlet  the  writer  modestly  allows  that  parliament,  should  it  see 
fit  to  consider  the  question  of  naval  reform,  '  will  not  want  the 
auxiliary  reasons  '  of  '  any  man  luithout  doors.'  This  epithet  appears 
curiously  inapplicable  to  the  politician  who,  in  1694,  had  been  for 
twenty-five  years  an  active  member  of  the  upper  house.  Tiventy- 
six  years  earlier,  however,  when  but  a  wealthy  country  gentleman, 
head  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  among  the  great 
Yorkshire  houses.  Sir  George  Savile  (to  give  him  the  title  he  bore 
at  the  time)  had  been  emphatically,  in  the  parliamentary  sense,  a 
*, man  without  doors.'  A  member  of  the  1660  convention,  he  had 
not  been  returned  to  the  parliament  of  1661.  His  intimacy,  more- 
over, with  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  William  Coventry  had 
recently  cost  him  a  peerage  ;  when,  about  July  1667,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  approaching  session,  a  certain  Mr.  '  Hervey '  requested 
the  advice  of  Savile  as  to  the  course  of  action  which  the  crisis 

^  Gent.  Mag.  ^  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  volume. 

^  Besides  the  private  letter  to  Mr.  Cotton,  on  his  translation  of  Montaigne  (dedi- 
cated to  Lord  Halifax),  which  letter  is  printed  as  an  introduction  in  the  later  editions 
of  that  work. 
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demanded.  *°  It  seems  not  improbable  that  this  essay,  in  its 
origin,  was  an  answer  to  Hervey's  appeal.  The  Chatham  disaster 
of  the  preceding  month  had  brought  into  glaring  relief  the  scan- 
dals of  the  naval  economy ;  while  the  question  to  which  the  tract 
is  mainly  devoted — the  social  status  and  qualifications  to  be  de- 
manded of  naval  officers — was  at  the  moment  peculiarly  burning.'^ 
Savile,  moreover,  possessed,  at  that  epoch,  exceptional  facilities 
for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  since  his  uncle  and  inti- 
mate friend,  William  Coventry,  held  an  important  position  in  the 
admiralty. 

It  is  certain,  moreover,  that,  previously  to  its  formal  publication, 
the  little  pamphlet  circulated  in  manuscript;  for  we  find  in  the 
Bodleian  library  ^^  a  transcript  evidently  anterior  to  the  printed 
version,  which  it  corrects  in  several  particulars.  Suggestive,  how- 
ever, as  these  circumstances  may  appear,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  tract,  as  we  have  it,  was  at  any  rate  re- 
modelled subsequent  to  the  Eevolution.  The  allusions  to  recent 
military  operations,  the  statement  that  France  '  doth  not  only 
struggle  with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  but  is  in  a  fair  way  of  giving 
Law  to  it,'  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  the  existence  of  that 
European  conflict  to  which,  under  William  III,  England  stood 
committed.  We  relinquish,  therefore,  with  some  regret,  all  hope  of 
extracting  from  this  work  any  assurance  as  to  the  early  opinions  of 
our  author,  and,  deferring  to  a  later  period  its  more  detailed 
examination,  we  pass  to  the  first  in  ostensible  date  among  the  works 
attributed  to  Lord  Halifax. 

In  November  1680  the  house  of  lords,  under  the  influence  of  the 
eloquence  and  close  reasoning  of  Halifax,  rejected  the  exclusion 
bill.  The  commons  dubbed  the  successful  orator  a  *  promoter  of 
popery  and  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  kingdom.'  Upon  the  dis- 
solution of  January  168^  he  retired  to  his  estates  ;  and  during  the 
three  months  which  elapsed  before  the  meeting  of  the  Oxford  par- 
liament remained  in  seclusion.  It  is  to  this  interval  that  wc  must 
assign  the  composition  of  a  '  Seasonable  Address  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  concerning  the  Succession,  the  Fears  of  Popery,  and 
Arbitrary  Government,'  which  is  ascribed  to  Lord  Halifax  in  the 
Somers  collection  of  tracts,''^  and  is  quoted  as  his  by  Dr.  Lin- 
gard.^'  It  is  not,  however,  included  in  the  '  Miscellanies,'  and  on 
the  title-pages  of  the  original  editions,  three  of  which  appeared  in 
the  year  1681,  it  is  merely  attributed  to  *  A  True  Protestant  and  a 
Hearty  Lover  of  his  Country.'     The  editor  of  the  '  Somers '  Tracts, 

>»  Letter  among  the  Spencer  House- MSS.,  box  31,  bundle  11.  Possibly  this  gentle- 
man may  be  identified  with  a  Mr.  John  Hervey  of  lekworth,  treasurer  and  receiver- 
general  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  mentioned  in  Dasent's  lllstorn  of  St.  James' 
Sq.,  p.  23. 

>'  Fe^ys,  passim.  »■*  Bawlinscn  MS.,  D.  380;  f.  207. 

"  Scott's  edit.,  viii.  222.  '*  H'sL  Eng.  (tUth  edit.  1819),  x.  10. 
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therefore,  must  have  relied  on  some  conjectural  identification,  such 
as  are  frequently  appended,  in  the  form  of  manuscript  annotations, 
to  copies  of  the  seventeenth-century  pamphlets. 

On  the  whole  the  internal  evidence  is  decisively  negative.  The 
writer  finds  himself  impelled  to  remonstrance  'after  two  years' 
silent  compassion ' — a  phrase  which,  as  applied  to  Lord  HaHfax, 
who  since  the  year  1679  had  taken  so  eminent  a  part  in  this  par- 
ticular controversy,  is  absolutely  meaningless.  The  political  point 
of  view,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  identical  with  that  of  Halifax. 
One  of  the  first  to  reaHse  the  actual  drift  of  the  so-called  *  cabal ' 
policy,  he  had  ranked  among  the  most  strenuous  ^''  and  convinced 
promoters  of  the  parHamentary  test,  by  which  that  policy  had  been 
frustrated.  As  a  leader,  from  1673  to  1679,  of  the  'country' 
opposition  he  had  been  distinguished  above  his  fellows  by  an 
audacity  of  language  which  earned  for  him  the  reputation  of 
republicanism,^*^  and  by  the  strong  and  sagacious  views  of  the  con- 
tinental situation  ^^  which  he  condensed  into  the  epigrammatic 
formula  that  the  *  greatness  of  France  '  had  *  rendered  all  old 
pontics  useless.'  ^^  It  was  as  a  representative  of  the '  country  '  party 
that  he  had  entered  the  reformed  privy  council  of  1679.  Vehement 
as  was  his  opposition  to  the  policy  of  '  exclusion,'  the  severity  of  the 
alternative  expedients  proposed  by  him  in  the  house  of  lords 
clearly  proved  that  his  objections  were  founded  upon  the  political 
inexpediency  of  the  measure,  rather  than  upon  radical  aversion  to 
the  principle  involved,^^  or  upon  any,  even  the  slightest  sympathy 
for  the  person  of  the  duke  of  York. 

>^  Burnet,  ii.  103  {Eng.  Hist.  ed.  1830) ;  Henry  Savile  to  Lord  Halifax,  Savile 
Correspondence,  February  16^^. 

"^  Burnet,  and  a  contemporary  tract  quoted  by  Kalph,  Hist.  Eng.  i.  637-8  note. 

'"  It  is  necessary  to  realise  clearly  that  Lord  Halifax  and  Sir  William  Coventry 
headed  a  section  of  the  country  party  which,  after  the  peace  with  the  United  Provinces, 
signed  early  in  1674,  sincerely  pressed  our  entrance  into  the  continental  coalition 
against  France,  and  was  entirely  unconcerned  with  the  dangerous  intrigues  between 
members  of  the  opposition  and  the  court  of  Versailles,  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Lord  Eussell,  and  Algernon  Sydney  are  all  implicated.  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  on  the 
authority  of  Barillon's  despatches,  indeed,  maintains  that  Halifax  was  a  party  to  the 
negotiations  between  Montagu  and  the  French  ambassador  which  led  to  the  disgrace 
of  Danby  {Memoirs,  i.  253).  He  does  not,  however,  quote  the  language  of  the  specific 
despatches  to  which  he  refers,  and  we  are  convinced  that  by  a  natural  error  he  has 
confused  the  very  probable  assertion  that  Barillon  employed  Algernon  Sydney  to  tvork 
upon  the  mind  of  Halifax  with  the  extremely  incredible  statement  that  Halifax  was 
himself  privy  to  the  collusion.  Our  view  is  confirmed  by  the  terms  of  a  very  bitter 
speech  against  Montagu,  evidently  made  after  the  Ee volution,  of  which  we  have  dis- 
covered notes  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Halifax  among  the  papers  at  Devonshire 
House.  Halifax  quotes,  with  scornful  emphasis,  the  current  suspicion  that  Montagu 
had  concerted  measures  with  the  French  court.  It  seems  impossible  that  he  should 
have  dared  to  formulate  this  accusation,  could  it  have  been  urged  with  equal  cogency 
against  himself. 

'"  Letters  from  Mr.  Methuen,  English  envoy  at  Lisbon,  to  the  marquis  of  Halifax 
\\  Sept.  1694,  Spencer  House  MSS.  box  31,  bundle  16. 

'"  See  upon  this  point  Macpherson,  Original  Papers,  i.  71. 
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The  author  of  the  'Address,'  on  the  other  hand,  constitutes  himself 
the  champion  of  the  court,  even  for  that  period  during  which  Lord 
HaKfax  had  been  in  opposition.  The  references  to  the  second  Dutch 
war,  and  to  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  are  quite  incompatible 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Lord  Halifax  during  the  crisis 
of  1672,2°  and  are  equally  repugnant  to  parallel  passages  in  the 
*  Character  of  a  Trimmer,'  written  b}^  him  some  three  years  later. 

The  style,  again,  lacks  the  essential  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
touch  peculiar  to  Lord  Halifax  ;  the  ability,  though  marked,  is  of 
a  more  commonplace  description.  The  direct  and  rathi  r  scurrilous 
personal  allusions,  moreover,  in  which  one  portion  of  the  tract 
abounds  are  singularly  alien  to  the  practice  of  Lord  Halifax ; 
merciless  as  a  debater,  we  cannot  recall,  either  from  his  published 
writings  or  from  his  private  correspondence,  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  contemporary  politician  is  satirised  by  name.  One  other 
point  may  be  adduced,  though  it  is  rather  curious  than  decisive. 
The  archaic  termination  of  the  third  person  singular  in  the  present 
indicative,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
become  practically  obsolete,^^  was  always  retained  by  Lord  Halifax, 
no  doubt  from  a  deliberate  sense  of  rhythm.  The  fact  that  it 
scarcely  appears  in  the  '  Address  '  is  not,  however,  conclusive  ;  for 
in  the  j)arallel  case  of  the  '  Character  of  a  Trimmer  '  a  comparison 
of  the  manuscript  and  printed  versions  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
printers  modernised  the  unfashionable  termination,  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  day.^'- 

The  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  parliament  marked  the  close  of  an 
era.  The  extravagance  of  the  exclusion  party  had  exhausted  public 
sympathy,  and  the  inevitable  revulsion  had  set  in.  The  duke  of  York, 
the  target  of  the  defeated  faction  (upon  which  the  rancour  of  party 
now  bestowed  the  epithet  of  whig),  became  the  idol  of  the  new 
'  tory  '  reaction.  To  this  tendency  Lord  Halifax,  from  first  to  last, 
remained  diametrically  opposed.  That  the  king  should  employ  his 
newly  won  ascendency  to  promote  a  satisfactory  settlement  with 
the  vanquished  party  on  the  basis  of  compromise ;  and  assuming, 
at  the  head  of  a  united  nation,  his  true  place  in  the  European 

-"  See  Christie's  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  ii.  85,  and  a  very  curious  memorandum  in 
the  hand  of  Williamson,  secretary  to  the  Lord  Arlington,  Eecord  Office,  State  Papers 
Foreign,  Holland,  bundle  267,  fol.  316.     See  also  Christie's  Shaftesbury,  ii.  380. 

^'  It  was  described  as  obsolete  by  Addison,  Spectator,  135,  4  Aug.  1711. 

'-  In  the  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  viii.,  we  find  reprinted  a  series  of  whig  pamphlets  in 
the  form  of  Letters  and  Modest  Accounts  from  a  so-called  person  of  quality,  dated 
1682,  of  which  the  originals  may  be  seen  among  the  pamphlets  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  the  last  of  these  tracts  Lord  Halifax  is  satirised  as  a  pamphleteer.  The 
allusion  is  to  a  couple  of  answers  {A  Letter  from  a  Friend,  A  Second  Return)  which 
the  writer  of  the  *  Modest  Account '  affects  to  consider  that  statesman's  work;  but  both 
series,  as  Ealph,  who  quotes  them,  justly  observes,  are  hack  literature  of  the  poorest 
kind.    The  sneer  may,  however,  imply,  in  the  second  place,  that  Halifax  was  usually 

regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Address.  

z  z  2 
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system,  should  resist  the  growing  insolence  of  France,  if  need  be, 
by  an  actual  appeal  to  arms,^^  was  the  policy  which  he  steadfastly 
advocated  =^^  during  the  period  from  June  1681  to  March  168^, 
when  his  influence  at  council  was  regarded  as  supreme.^'^  His  efforts, 
however,  were  systematically  thwarted  by  the  intrigues  of  Charles 
II ;  26  and  when,  in  May  1682,  the  duke  of  York  returned  from  an 
honourable  exile  at  Edinburgh  even  the  nominal  supremacy  of 
Halifax  reached  its  term.  The  duke  and  his  favourites  monopoUsed 
power  ;  the  king  himself  sank  into  comparative  insignificance ;  and 
the  policy  which  had  been  impeded  by  the  remonstrances  of  Halifax 
was  more  consistently  developed. 

The  existence  of  a  secret  understanding  between  the  courts  of 
England  and  France  was  scarcely  disguised.  Severity  against 
political  offenders  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  zeal  of  the 
high  church  party,  from  which  the  tory  reaction  drew  its  chief 
strength,  was  stimulated  by  a  renewed  persecution  of  protestant 
dissenters.  In  vain,  when  the  so-called  *  Eye  House  '  revelations 
had  brought  the  leading  whigs  within  the  scope  of  statutes  more 
or  less  distorted,  did  Lord  Halifax  urge  a  lenity  which  would  have 
enormously  strengthened,  in  legitimate  fashion,  the  hands  of  the 
government.  Unsuccessfully  he  pleaded  that  the  enthusiastic  burst 
of  loyalty  excited  by  the  discovery  of  the  assassination  plot  should 
be  utilised  for  the  summons  of  a  parliament.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  no  efforts  were  spared  at  Versailles  to  effect  his  dis- 
grace, as  an  enemy  whom  it  was  impossible  to  cajole  or  corrupt, ^^ 
to  our  representatives  abroad  he  appeared  the  only  minister  in 
whom  a  patriotic  diplomatist  could  safely  confide.^^  At  home  the 
moderate  men,  whom  the  reactionary  tories  derided  as  *  Trimmers,' 
looked  upon  him  as  the  one  hope  of  the  country,  the  one  possible 
ministerial  representative  of  a  really  national  policy.^-' 

About  the  middle  of  1684,  again,  the  tide  began  to  turn.^^ 
Weary  at  length  of  his  brother's  preponderance  and  irritated  by  the 

-*  See  the  remarkable  paper  printed  by  Mr.  Christie  in  his  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  ii. 
p.  cxviii.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  date  must  be  *  Jan.  1680  '  (168^). 
Mr.  Christie  misread  it  as  '  June  1680,'  a  date,  on  internal  evidence,  impossible. 

•^^  See  Eeresby's  Memoirs,  13  Oct.,  6  Nov.  1681  ;  Clark's  Life  of  James  II,  i.  717  ; 
Dalrymple's  Memoirs  (ed.  1790),  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  book  i.  p.  88. 

"  Reresby's  Memoirs,  7  July  and  13  Sept.  1681. 

-"■  See  ibid,  during  the  year  1681 ;  the  letters  of  Lord  Halifax  to  the  prince 
of  Orange  (Groen  van  Prinsterer,  Archives  de  la  Maison  d' Orange-Nassau,  second 
series,  vol.  v. ;  Dutch  despatches  of  the  year,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  17677,  vols.  FP 
and  SSS ;  The  Character  of  a  Trimmer ;  and  compare  Dalrymple,  i.  370,  371 ;  ibid. 
pt.  i.  bk.  i.  p.  85  ;  Hume,  edition  of  1848,  vi.  225). 

2'  Letters  of  Lord  Preston  to  Lord  Halifax,  published  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Seventh  Beport  of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.     See  especially  pp.  341-6. 

2^  Ibid. 

23  See  many  passages  in  Eeresby's  Memoirs  during  this  period,  and  the  letters  of 
Lord  Weymouth  to  Lord  Halifax,  Spencer  MSS.  box  31,  bundle  13. 

*"  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Eep.  vii.  310. 
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insolence  of  the  French  court,^^  it  is  practically  certain  that  before 
Christmas  in  that  year  Charles  had  determined  upon  relegating  the 
duke  of  York  to  Scotland,^^  and  that  Lord  Halifax  had  reason  to 
anticipate,  for  his  own  part,  a  commanding  share  of  political  influ- 
ence. That  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  exiled  duke  of  Monmouth 
were  concerned  in  these  intrigues  ^^  we  cannot  doubt ;  nor  that  the 
young  duke,  renouncing  all  claims  upon  the  succession,  undertook, 
as  the  price  of  his  own  recall,  to  place  his  influence  among  the 
whig  rank  and  file  at  the  disposal  of  the  prince  and  the  minister. 
In  December  1684  Monmouth  paid  a  secret  visit  to  England,^^  the 
rumour  of  which  occasioned  the  greatest  excitement  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  was  at  this  crisis,  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  maintain, 
that  the  celebrated  *  Character  of  a  Trimmer  '  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  manuscript. 

The  bibliographical  history  of  this  remarkable  pamphlet  is  very 
curious.  It  was  first  printed  in  1688,  probably  during  April ;  ^^  and 
on  the  title-page  of  this  first  edition  we  find  inscribed,  *  By  the 
honourable  Sir  W[illiam]  C[oventry].'  On  Dec.  27, 1688  was  licensed 
a  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1689,  with  Coventry's  name 
in  full  under  the  title,  and  which  was  reprinted  the  same  year,  in 
a  *  third '  edition.  But  in  1697,  two  years  after  the  deatli  of  Lord 
Halifax,  there  came  out  another  so-called  *  third '  edition,  *  cor- 
rected and  amended  by  a  person  of  honour ; '  which  person  of 
honour,  as  the  '  advertisement '  informs  us,  was  no  other  than  *  the 
late  M.  of  Halifax,  who  .  .  .  gave  grounds  to  expect,  if  Fate  had 
allowed  him  a  few  months  longer,  to  have  seen  it  revised  with  a 
second  inspection,  and  published  by  his  particular  order.'  Two 
years  later  we  meet  with  a  third  so-called  *  third  '  edition,  wherein 
the  pamphlet  is  given  as  the  work  of  the  '  late  Noble  M.  of  H. ; '  and 
when  the  '  Miscellanies '  of  the  marquis  were  published  in  1700 
the  *  Character '  was  included  in  that  volume.  In  1823  Mr. 
G[ranville]  P[enn]  republished  the  tract,  from  a  collation  of  the 
first  and  second  editions.  He  ascribed  the  work  to  Coventry, 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  Wood,  who  died,  we  may  notice,  in  1695, 
before  the  authorship  of  Coventry  had  been  publicly  questioned. 
Opinion,  however,  has  generally  referred  the  pamphlet  to  Halifax, 

="  Sec  Dalrymplc,  vol.  i.  part  i.  book  i.  p.  131,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  book  ii.  pp.  7,  8. 

'•''^  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Itcp.  vii.  378.  Dalrymple,  vol.  i.  part  i.  book  i.  p.  131 ;  Brit. 
Mus.,  Add.  MS.  17677.     GG,  pp.  169,  172,  185. 

=*='  For  the  relations  between  Monmouth  and  the  prince  of  Orange  at  this  period  see 
Nigociations  d'Avaux,  vol.  iv.  For  the  relations  between  Halifax  and  Monmouth  see 
the  duke's  diary  (in  Welwood)  of  5  Jan.,  3  Feb.,  and  16  Feb.  168^ ;  also  a  speech  of 
Lord  Halifax  before  the  '  murder  '  committee  of  1689  on  the  evidence  of  John  Hamp- 
den, Devonshire  House  MSS.  For  the  supposed  relations  between  Lord  Halifax  and 
the  prince  of  Orange  see  N^gociations  d'Avaux,  iv.  106,  133,  138-43,  176,  184-7, 
272.     Mazure,  i.  374. 

^*  Pocket-book  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  Brit.  Mus.  Eg.  MS.  1527. 

^■'  Letters  of  the  Second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  p.  331. 
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§ 
and  this  view  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Christie,  who  discovered  a 
letter  at  Longleat,  in  which  Sir  William  denied  the  authorship.^^ 
The  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  however,^^  treats  the  ques- 
tion as  still  an  open  one ;  but  the  point  may  be  considered  as 
finally  settled.  Among  the  manuscripts  at  Spencer  House  ^^  is  a 
paper  headed  *  Saviliana,'  which  is,  in  fact,  an  unpublished  preface, 
designed  for  some  collected  edition  of  the  marquis's  tracts,  and 
written,  we  may  presume,  by  his  domestic  chaplain.  The  mystery 
is  here  solved  :  the  tract,  we  are  told,  was  ascribed  to  Sir  William 
(who  died  1686,  and  whose  library  was  dispersed  in  May  1687),^*^ 
*  because  the  printer  workt  from  a  copy  which  was  found  among 
Sir  WiUiam's  papers  ;  but  the  true  Author  was  my  Lord  Marquis 
of  HaHfax.  And  the  publick  may  be  satisfied  of  it  by  this,  that  his 
Lordship  has  since  owned  it  to  his  friends.' 

The  fundamental  difficulty  thus  satisfactorily  elucidated,  another 
immediately  arises.  When  was  the  tract  written  ?  Though  the 
letter  of  Sir  William  Coventry,^^  which  acquaints  us  with  the  fact 
of  the  original  manuscript  issue,'*^  is  unfortunately  dated  *  Jan.  26  ' 
only,  it  is  obvious,  on  internal  grounds,  that  the  pamphlet  belongs 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  contains,  moreover,  a  reference  to 
the  disregard  of  the  '  Triennial  Act,'  which  did  not  become  absolute 
till  March  168f .  This  restricts  the  composition  of  the  essay  and 
the  letter  of  Sir  William  Coventry  to  the  final  year  of  Charles  II's 
reign.  Can  we  reduce  yet  further  the  period  in  question?  We 
believe  so.  On  3  Dec.  1684  appeared  No.  177  of  L'Estrange's 
Observator,  a  rabid  tory  print.  Among  the  head-lines  we  find  *  The 
Humour  of  a  Trimmer,'  and  the  accompaning  satirical  sketch  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  its  author's  flippant  virulence.''-  The  subject  is 
resumed  in  the  following  number,  4  Dec,  under  the  title  *  Of  the 
Character  and  Humour  of  a  Trimmer  ;  '  and  since  the  *  Trimmer  '  of 
Halifax  opens  with  a  sarcastic  reference  to  the  fugitive  literature  of 
the  day,  while  Sir  William  in  his  letter  specially  adverts  to  the 
probability  of  a  retort  from  L 'Estrange,  we  see  sufficient  basis  for 
supposing  that  the  pamphlet  was  evoked  by  this  particular  article. 
But  if  such  were  the  occasion  of  the  tract,  what  is  the  object  ?  It 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  as  we  are  prepared  to  argue,  the  sketch  of  a 
pohtical  programme  primarily  intended  for  the  royal  eye.  That  a 
copy  was  sent  anonymously  to  the  king  we  may  fairly  conclude. 

^^  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  vol.  i.  p.  21,  note  2.  ^'  Art.  William  Coventry, 

="*  Box  31,  bundle  11.  ^9  Auction  catalogue. 

'"  Addressed  to  his  nephew,  the  first  Lord  Weymouth.  It  is  among  the  papers 
described  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  iii.  app.  p.  200. 

^'  Of  this  issue  three  copies  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  (Lansdowne  MSS. 
776  and  1186,  Add.  MS.  30340,  dated  1684)  and  one  is  at  Longleat  (catalogued  in 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  iii.  app.  p.  189). 

■*-  It  must  be  clearly  noted  that  the  article  was  not  designed  as  an  attack  upon 
Halifax  himself,  who,  as  the  champion  of  the  anti-exclusion  policy,  seems  to  have 
been  treated  by  the  Observator  with  uniform  respect. 
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Coventry,  with  the  reticence  which  government  interference  with 
postal  communications  made  a  feature  of  seventeenth-century  corre- 
spondence, hints  at  the  supereminence  of  the  personages  to  whom 
transcripts  had  been  addressed  ;  *  Saviliana'  describes  it  as  conveying 
*  under  a  seeming  trifle  the  best  counsel  that  could  be  given  to  the 
King,  and  to  the  well-meaning  part  of  the  Nation.'  Such  an  inter- 
pretation, again,  would  explain  the  author's  neglect  to  procure  a 
more  extended  publication.^^  A  close  study  of  the  work,  moreover, 
reveals  its  real  character,  as  a  remonstrance  ad  hominem,  or 
rather  ad  regem,  an  earnest  if  covert  appeal  to  Charles  that 
he  should  throw  off,  indeed,  his  brother's  yoke,  with  the  reactionary 
policy  which  it  involved.  In  motive,  therefore,  though  not  in  aim, 
it  may  be  compared  to  Bolingbroke's  *  Patriot  King.'  ^^ 

This  aspect  of  the  work  detracts,  to  some  extent,  from  its  value 
as  a  revelation  of  personal  opinion.  The  arguments  employed,  the 
sentiments  expressed,  are  tinged  with  a  courtly  rhetoric  appropriate 
to  a  royal  ear.  The  remarkable  passage  on  the  relative  merits  of 
a  monarchic  and  a  republican  constitution  should,  for  instance,  be 
compared  with  the  parallel  argument  in  the  '  Kough  Draught  of  a 
New  Model  at  Sea,'  which  we  shall  presently  quote  at  length.  The 
rhetorical  turn  of  the  first,  the  cogent  and  forcible  reasoning  of  the 
second,  are  no  less  significant  than  the  practical  identity  of  the 
conclusions  in  favour  of  a  limited  monarchy.  But  while  the 
author's  theoretic  preference  for  republican  institutions  is  in  one 
case  merely  inferred,  in  the  second  it  is  developed  with  sarcastic 
emphasis. 

The  pamphlet  opens  with  a  preface,  in  which  the  author  takes 
up  the  gauntlet  for  the  insulted  *  Trimmer,'  and  by  a  skilful  play 
upon  words  metamorphoses  the  opprobrious  nickname  into  a  badge 
of  distinction.'''  The  first  section  ('  The  Trimmer's  Opinion  about 
Laws  and  Government  in  general,  with  some  Keflections  upon  our 
own  '  ^^)  includes  a  fine  defence  of  law,  as  the  one  safeguard  of 
civilisation.  This  leads  to  an  apparently  irrelevant  attack  upon 
judicial  profligacy,  which  assumes  its  true  significance  when  we 
realise  that  eJefferies,  the  most  unscrupulous  member  of  the  reac- 

*-^  The  fact  that  L'Estrange  was  licenser  of  the  press  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
a  yet  more  cogent  argument  for  this  course. 

•*  It  is,  we  think,  certain  that  BoUngbroke  was  (perhaps  unconsciously)  inspired 
by  reminiscences  of  the  earlier  tract ;  the  resemblances  can  hardly  be  accidental. 

*^  The  word  '  trimmer,'  as  Skeat  tells  us,  means  to  make  fast  or  fix.  To  trim 
the  sails  is  to  se^them  ;  and,  since  the  sails  need  to  be  frequently  set  or  adjusted  in 
order  to  steer  a  straight  course  in  changeable  wind,  the  '  trimmer '  became  the 
synonym  for  a  political  time-server.  To  trim  a  boat,  however,  is  to  steady  or  make 
her  firm,  by  shifting  the  ballast,  and  it  is  this  signification  which  Halifax  ingeniously 
adopts.    By  an  odd  coincidence  the  Savile  motto  is  '  Bee  fast.' 

'"'  The  extracts  are  given  from  a  revised  text,  formed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
printed  editions  (which  are  extremely  corrupt)  and  the  manuscript  copies  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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tionary  party,  was  at  the  moment  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench.     The  bitter  reference  to  laws 

mangled,  disguised,  made  speak  quite  another  language  than  their  own  ; 
thrown  from  the  dignity  of  protecting  mankind  to  the  disgraceful  office 
of  destroying  them ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  innocence  in  themselves, 
.  .  .  made  the  worst  instruments  that  the  most  refined  malice  and  villany 
can  make  use  of, 

comes  with  peculiar  appropriateness  from  the  statesman  who,  a  year 
before,  ha-d  pleaded  the  wrongs  of  Algernon  Sydney,  his  connexion 
and  former  friend.  To  the  passage  on  rival  political  systems  we 
have  already  referred;  and  the  ensuing  portrait  of  the  ideal 
monarch,  the  dissertation  on  the  necessity  for  constitutional 
restraints,"*^  bear  equal  evidence  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  tract 
was  originally  designed.     Thence  Halifax  proceeds,  '  Our  Trimmer 

*  thinketh  that  a  King  and  Kingdom  are  to  be  one  creature  not  to 

*  be  separated  in  their  political  capacity.'  Upon  this  theme,  together 
with  the  unnatural  and  precarious  character  of  a  despotism  founded 
upon  terror,  he  descants  at  large,  with  an  incidental  thrust  at  the 
'  Divine  Eight '  scribblers,  who  so  insolently  and  so  absurdly 
impugn  the  cardinal  maxim  that  the  common  good  is  the  true  end 
of  government.''^  Then,  suddenly,  we  are  startled  by  an  almost 
undisguised  onslaught  upon  the  usurped  preponderance  of  the  duke 
of  York. 

But  though  it  is  a  diminution  to  a  prince,  to  parcel  out  so  liberally  his 
power  amongst  his  favorites,  it's  yet  worse  to  divide  it  with  any  other 
man,  and  to  bring  himself  into  competition  with  a  single  rival.  .  .  .  And 
when  it  happeneth  that  the  Eeversion  is  in  men's  eyes,  there's  more  care 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  possession ;  that  men  may  not  forget 
who  is  King,  either  out  of  their  hopes,  or  fears  who  shall  be. 

Upon  this  significant  passage  there  follows  an  almost  passionate 
encomium  of  liberty,  the  fair  mistress  of  man's  desire  ;  and  of  '  our 
blessed  Constitution,'  in  which  '  Dominion  and  Liberty'  are  so  well 
reconciled.  The  minister  asserts  his  belief  that  the  strifes,  con- 
tentions, agitations,  which  are  a  necessary  concomitant  of  free 
institutions,  are  in  reality,  however  inconvenient  to  the  government, 
a  healthful  and  vigorous  symptom.  He  compares  such  a  national 
economy,  whatever  its  demerits,  with  the  *  most  glittering  outside 
of  unbounded  authority ; '  and  in  a  passage  of  trenchant  satire, 
which  discharges,  we  may  be  sure,  many  an  ancient  grudge  against 
the  court  of  Versailles,  he  depicts  the  ideal  tyrant.     The  value  of 

■■'  Both  of  which  are  obviously  imitated  by  Bolingbrcke,  in  the  equivalent  passages 
of  the  '  Patriot  King.' 

•***  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  tract  was  written  five  years  before  the 
publication  of  Locke's  Discourses  upon  Government,  and  fourteen  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Algernon  Sydney's  Discourses.  Halifax  had  probably  known  Locke, 
and  had  been  intimate  with  Sydney  between  1G77  and  1679. 
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parliamentary  institutions,  frmi  a  courtly  point  of  view,  is  next 
urged,  with  a  direct  reference,  of  sufficiently  bold  nature,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  *  Triennial  Act '  provisions.  This  statute,  we  are 
told,  should  have  been  observed,  first,  because  it  is  the  law ;  secondly, 
because  parhaments  are  an  '  essential  part  of  the  constitution ; ' 
thirdly,  '  because  nothing  else  can  unite  and  heal  us  ; '  fourthly, 
*  because  it  might  have  done  the  king  good,  and  could  not  possibly 
have  done  him  hurt,  without  his  consent,  which  in  that  case  is  not 
to  be  supposed.'  And  no  doubt,  he  adds,  '  there  are  such  irre- 
sistible arguments  for  calling  a  Parliament '  that, 

though  it  might  be  denied  to  the  unmannerly  mutinous  petitions  of  men 
that  are  malicious  and  disaffected,  it  will  be  granted  to  the  soft  and  obse- 
quious murmurs  of  his  Majesty's  best  subjects ;  and  there  will  be  such 
Khetorick  in  their  silent  grief,  that  it  will  at  last  prevail  against  the 
artifices  of  those  who,  either  out  of  guilt  or  Interest,  are  afraid  to  throw 
themselves  upon  their  country,  knowing  how  scurvily  they  have  iised  it. 
That  day  of  Jtidgment  will  come,  though  we  knoio  neither  the  day  nor  the 
hour  ;  and  our  Trimmer  loould  live  so  as  to  he  prepared  for  it,  [etc.] 

The  next  section,  which  relates  to  the  protestant  dissenters, 
though  of  exceptional  interest,  need  not  detain  us.  The  Trimmer 
expresses  his  devotion  to  religion  in  general,  and  to  the  Anglican 
form  of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular.  Yet  he  dexterously 
insinuates  his  dislike  of  the  severe  laws  in  vogue,  while  emphatic- 
ally insisting  that,  as  laws,  they  are  to  be  obeyed  until  repealed, 
and  denouncing  in  explicit  terms  any  illegalinterference  hy proclama- 
tion ivith  the  penal  statutes  f-^  But  he  suggests  that  such  laws  may 
be  mitigated  by  a  little  kindly  connivance,  which,  together  with 
a  prudent  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  offenders  themselves,  will  allay 
bitterness  and  lay  '  a  foundation  for  healing  and  uniting  Laws,  when- 
ever Parliament  shall  meet.'  Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  his 
sardonic  allusions  to  the  pretensions,  the  laxity,  the  servility  which 
discredited  too  many  among  the  Anglican  clergy  of  the  day,  since 
they  are  in  the  author's  most  characteristic  vein. 

In  the  chapter  concerning  the  papists  we  are  struck  with  the 
daring  and  somewhat  unphilosophical  vehemence  with  which 
Hah  fax,  while  insinuating  his  belief  in  the  duke's  conversion,  and 
in  the  sympathy  with  which  the  king  himself  may  be  supposed  to 
regard  his   mother's  faith,  stigmatises  the  Eoman  system.     The 

•"'  '  The  Trimmer,'  says  Halifax,  '  hath  too  much  deference  to  the  constitution  of 
our  government,  to  wish  for  more  prerogative  declarations  in  favour  of  scrupulous 
men,  or  to  dispense  with  penal  laws  in  such  manner,  or  to  such  an  end,  that  suspect- 
ing men  might  with  some  reason  apprehend,  tJiat  so  hated  a  tliimj  as  persectUion 
could  never  make  way  for  itself  luith  any  Jiopcs  of  success,  otherwise  than  by  prepariiig 
the  dcliidcd  world  by  a  false  prospect  of  liberty  and  indulgence.  The  inward  springs 
and  wheels  whereby  the  engine  moved  are  now,'  he  adds,  with  premature  elation,  '  so 
fully  laid  open  and  exposed,  tliat  it  is  not  stipposahlc  that  such  a  baffled  experiment 
should  ever  be  tried  again.' 
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intrigues  in  favour  of  the  Eomanists,  which  had  marked  the 
existing  era,  are  traced  with  discreet  dexterity  ;  and  the  author 
proceeds  to  ask  what  course  is  desirable  with  a  party  which  it  seems 
impracticable  to  eradicate.  He  answers  that  the  popish  clergy  are 
enemies,  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  treat;  and  that  though 
humanity  prescribes  some  mitigation  of  the  sanguinary  laws  against 
them,  yet  no  further  concession  can  be  made.  With  regard  to  the 
laity,  he  maintains  that  honour,  rather  than  zeal,  inspires  the 
majority  in  retaining  the  creed  of  their  fathers  ;  and  he  pronounces 
that  if  the  so-called  *  penal '  laws  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
a  tacit  abeyance  and  eventually  repealed  by  parliament,  while  the 
political  disqualifications  should  be  retained,  the  sect  must  insen- 
sibly decline.^^ 

In  the  *  Trimmer's  Opinion  in  relation  to  Things  Abroad,' 
which  constitutes  the  succeeding  division,  Lord  Halifax  gives  himself 
full  rein.  The  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  and  the  ability  of 
England  to  regulate,  by  virtue  of  her  geographical  position,  the 
relative  importance  of  France  and  Spain  is  briefly  developed. 
France  is  pointed  out  as  the  competitor  to  be,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour,  depressed  ;  while  the  foreign  policy  pursued 
by  England  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  undergoes  a  remorseless 
analysis,  and  is  branded  in  terms  of  uncompromising  scorn.  '  It 
looks  as  if  we  had  learnt  only  to  weigh  the  pensions,  and  take  the 
heaviest.  It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unwelcome  to  recapitulate 
all  our  wrong  steps.'  The  account  of  post-Eestoration  policy,  and 
the  allusions  to  the  treaty  of  Dover  in  especial,  are  extraordinarily 
bold  ;  and  the  whole  winds  up  with  a  trenchant  indictment  of  French 
ambition  and  a  high-spirited  protest  against  the  servile  folly  which 
made  of  England  the  parasite  of  France.  Lord  Halifax  explains, 
indeed, 

that  he  would  not  have  the  King's  friendship  to  the  confederates  extended 
to  the  involving  him  in  any  unreasonable  or  dangerous  engagements ; 
neither  would  he  have  him  lay  aside  the  consideration  of  his  better 
establishment  at  home,  out  of  his  excessive  zeal  to  serve  his  Allies  abroad. 
.  .  .  [But]  when  England  might  ride  Admiral  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
federates, to  look  like  the  Kitchen  yacht  to  the  '  Grand  Louis,'  is  but  a 
scurvy  figure  for  us  to  make  in  the  Map  of  Christendom. 

The  '  Trimmer '  professes  that  the  situation  appears  to  him  almost 
desperate.  *  There  is  but  one  thing  (God  Almighty's  Providence 
excepted)  to  support  a  man  from  sinking  under  these  afflicting 
thoughts ;  and  that  is  the  hopes  we  draw  singly  from  the  King 
himself.' 

Then  follows  a  panegyric,  which  the  curious  may  compare  with 

^  A  very  curious  comment  on  this  section  of  the  pamphlet  is  afforded  by  a  passage 
in  Mr.  Purcell's  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,  vol.  i.  p.  674,  which  begins,  'The 
challenge  to  patholics.' 
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the  '  Character  of  Charles  II,'  written  by  Halifax  for  his  own  satis- 
faction after  the  monarch's  decease.  In  both,  no  doubt,  the  same 
features  are  suggested  ;  but  in  the  *  Trimmer's  '  representation  the 
colour  is  laid  on  with  a  flattering  pencil.  We  are  told  of  his 
clemency,  his  gentleness,  his  personal  fascination,  his  liberality ; 
of  the  *  natural  virtues  '  which  outshine  all  the  *  varnish  of  studied 
acquisitions ; '  and  his  *  Faults  '  are  described  as  the  *  Shades  to  a 
good  picture,'  or  the  *  Alloy  to  gold,'  which  makes  it  *  the  more 
useful ; '  to  see  them  *  through  so  many  reconciling  Virtues '  is  a 
*  Sacriligious  piece  of  ill-nature  of  which  no  generous  mind  can  be 
guilty.'  But  the  author  scarcely  attempts  to  disguise  the  real 
source  of  this  courtly  solicitude. 

In  short,  whatever  he  can  do,  it  is  no  more  possible  for  us  to  be  angry 
with  him  than  with  a  bank  that  secureth  us  from  the  raging  Sea,  the 
kind  shade  that  hideth  us  from  the  scorching  Sun,  the  welcome  hand  that 
reacheth  us  a  reprieve,  or  with  the  guardian  angel  that  rescues  our  souls 
from  the  devouring  jaws  of  wretched  eternity. 

In  other  words,  Charles  is  the  object  of  an  anxious  attachment,  be- 
cause his  life  is  the  last  barrier  against  the  despotism  of  his  brother. 
The  *  Conclusion '  of  the  pamphlet  contains  the  '  Trimmer's ' 
profession  of  devoted  allegiance  to  the  political  creed  he  has  enun- 
ciated, and  a  satirical  sketch  of  the  loud-voiced  advocates  of  tyranny, 
the  trepanners,  the  narrow  partisans,  the  political  gadflies,  whom  he 
considers  the  curse  of  the  existing  administration.  He  warns  them, 
in  language  which  James  would  have  done  well  to  lay  to  heart,  that 

there  is  a  soul  in  that  great  body  of  the  people,  which  may  for  a  time  be 
drowsy  and  inactive  ;  but  when  the  Leviathan  is  roused,  it  moveth  like  an 
angry  creature,  and  will  neither  be  convinced  nor  resisted.  .  .  .  Duty, 
Justice,  Eeligion,  nay,  even  Human  prudence,  bids  the  people  suffer  any 
thing  rather  than  resist,  but  .  .  .  men's  passions  are  to  be  considered 
as  well  as  their  duty. 

To  sum  up,  the  *  Trimmer '  considers  himself  in  the  right,  and 
avows  himself  above  all  things  a  worshipper  of  the  goddess  Truth, 
whose  attributes  he  describes  in  noble  and  felicitous  phrase. 

The  tract,  despite  its  limited  circulation,  excited  great  attention. 
Its  authorship  seems  to  have  been  much  debated,  and  an  answer 
was  immediately  forthcoming  from  a  tory  pen.''^  But  the  nine 
days'  wonder  abruptly  terminated  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  ap- 
pearance ;  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  II  shattered  every  political 
hope  which  Halifax  had  ventured  to  entertain  either  for  himself  or 
for  his  country. 

The  *  Character  '  of  that  prince,  published  half  a  century  later 

^*  The  Character  of  a  Tory.  There  is  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  British  Museum, 
Harl.  MS.  168.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  works  of  its  author,  SheflSeld,  Lord  Mulgrave, 
(afterwards  marquis  of  Normanby  and  duke  of  Buckinghamshire),  with  the  absurd 
date  '  1679.' 
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from  the  private  papers  of  the  marquis,  does  not  pretend  to  be 
exhaustive.  It  contains  no  revelations,  which  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position would  have  been,  perhaps,  premature.  But  mere  sketch  as 
it  is,  the  casual  record  of  such  features  as  had  most  impressed  the 
observer,  it  becomes  of  singular  value  from  the  cool  impartialitj^  of 
its  tone.  Contemporary  political  portraits  seem  usually  the  offspring 
of  admiration  or  dislike ;  this  is  the  child  of  a  keen  and  dispassionate 
intellectual  curiosity.  '  What,  after  all,  was  this  man  whose  counsels 
I  shared  ?  What  motives  inspired  him  ?  What  circumstances 
formed  him?'  Such  seem  the  originating  queries  of  this  slight 
but  subtle  analysis.  The  opening  chapter,  on  the  vexed  question  of 
his  religious  views,  is  almost  startling  in  its  judicial  and,  so  to 
speak,  historic  handling  of  a  burning  contemporary  topic.  While 
the  shrewd  hint  that  he  used  his  ministers,  but  did  not  love  them, 
sufficiently  reveals  the  relations  which  had  existed  between  Charles 
and  the  lord  privy  seal. 

The  accession  of  James  II  naturally  reduced  Lord  Halifax  to  a 
position  of  ministerial  impotence.  His  prescient  eye  foreboded 
from  the  first  the  religious  revolution  which  was  speedily  threatened  ; 
and  he  stigmatised  with  his  usual  sagacity  the  fatal  lavishness 
which  rendered  James  in  one  session  master  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion.-^^ Dismissed  from  office,  October  1685,  on  his  categorical 
refusal  to  concur  in  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts, 
he  remained,  during  the  three  years  that  ensued,  a  spectator  of  the 
new  monarch's  policy ;  and  when  the  prince  of  Orange  opened 
communications  with  the  English  opposition  the  marquis  was 
specially  consulted.  His  view  was  optimistic.  Since  the  innovations 
of  James  had  no  legal  validity,  and  since  there  was  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  legislature  could  be  induced  to  sanction  his  encroach- 
ments, his  success  must  be  necessarily  evanescent ;  and  the  marquis 
urged  William,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  retain  an  attitude  of 
quiescence.''^  James  meanwhile,  despairing  of  parliamentary  sanc- 
tion, suspended  at  a  blow  the  Test  Act  and  the  entire  penal  eccle- 
siastical legislation  of  the  realm.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  win 
the  suffrages  of  the  protestant  nonconformists,  thus  summarily 
relieved,  in  common  with  the  papists,  from  the  onus  of  a  severe 
prosecution. 

As  a  counter-move  Lord  Halifax  published  anonymously  and 
without  licence  his  '  Letter  to  a  Dissenter  upon  Occasion  of  His 
Majesty's  Late  Gracious  Declaration  of  Indulgence,'  ^^  of  which  the 

*2  This  fact,  which  transpires  in  the  Burnet  manuscript  at  the  British  Museum, 
(Harl.  MS.  6584,  f.  117  b),  is  suppressed  in  the  published  history. 

^•^  The  letters  are  printed  in  Dalrymple,  vol.  iv.  (appendix  to  part  i.  book  v.), 
from  the  originals  found  in  '  King  William's  cabinet.'  This  collection  is  preserved 
intact  in  the  record  office. 

^*  A  very  curious  question  arises  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Letter  to  a  Dissenter, 
which  should  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  the  marquis.      That  he  wrote  such  a  letter  is 
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authorship  seems  to  have  been  an  open  secret.     The  signature,-^* 

*  T.  W.,'  is  somewhat  puzzling,  as  in  no  other  case  did  Halifax 
assume  a  pseudonym,  but  the  most  natural  interpretation  seems 
to  be  that  he  originally  signed  *  The  Writer.*  The  'Letter,* 
which  has  been  described  by  Mackintosh  as  *the  most  perfect 
model,  perhaps,  of  a  political  tract,'  will  be  found  in  the  Somers 
collection,  and  was  recently  reprinted  by  Professor  Henry  Morley. 
In  its  sage  and  statesmanlike  pages  the  political  situation  is  dis- 
sected with  extraordinary  sagacity,  and  the  precarious  character 
of  an  alliance  with  Kome  is  forcibly  painted.  The  nonconformists 
are  exhorted  to  pause  ere  they  sacrifice  to  a  momentary  and  per- 
sonal relief  the  liberties  of  their  country.  They  are  reminded  that 
under  the  rule  of  the  '  next  heir,'  Princess  Mary,  their  legitimate 
aspirations  bid  fair  to  be  abundantly  satisfied  in  legal  fashion.  They 
are  assured  that  the  church  of  England,  convinced  at  last  of  her 
error,  has  abandoned  the  attitude  of  persecution,  and  that  the 
protestants,  if  they  will  only  coalesce,  if  they  will  only  remain  *  still, 
quiet  and  undivided,  firm  at  the  same  time  to  '  their  '  religion,'  their 

*  loyalty,'  their  '  laws,'  must  win  at  length,  if  only  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers.  The  effect  of  this  able  pamphlet,  which  ran  through  at 
least  three  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  was  extraordinary. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  formal  manifesto  on  the  part  of  the  church 
party,  and  as  such  influenced,  in  no  small  degree,  the  action  of  the 
more  thoughtful  nonconformists,  including  Baxter. 

A  year  later  and  James  attempted  to  force  upon  the  clergy  a 
formal  promulgation  of  the  illegal  indulgence.  Lord  Halifax,  in 
the  belief  that  resistance  could  not  be  concerted,  refused  to  advise ; 
yet  Macaulay,  on  the  authority  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Prideaux,^"  which 
appeared  in  1748,  attributes  to  Halifax  a  '  Letter  from  a  Clergyman 
in  the  City  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country,  containing  his  Keasons 
for   not   reading   the  Declaration,'  which  is  dated  22  May  1688. 

universally  admitted  (see  Baxter,  Reliquiae,  under  the  year  1687  ;  a  letter  from 
Lord  Weymouth  to  the  second  marquis,  dated  9  Nov.  1697,  in  the  Spencer  MSS., 
box  31,  bundle  24  ;  '  Saviliana,'  ibid,  bundle  11)  ;  but  in  the  Miscellanies  of  1700  the 
place  of  honour  is  given  to  a  '  Letter  to  a  Dissenter  from  his  Friend  at  the  Hague,' 
while  the  letter  concerning  the  Declaration  is  placed,  as  in  a  postscript,  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  In  the  second  and  third  editions  of  the  Miscellanies  the  Hague  letter 
is  omitted,  and  the  '  Declaration  '  letter  takes  its  jilace.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
arrangement,  endorsed  by  all  subsequent  writers,  is  correct ;  or  that  the  letter  from 
the  Hague,  which  was  actually  printed  there  in  the  year  1688,  was  written  by  some 
one  of  the  English  refugees.  Unlike  the  Declaration  letter  this  tract  advises  the 
retention  of  the  penal  laws,  which  Halifax  (despite  the  careless  assertions  of  Lord 
Weymouth  and  '  Saviliana  ')  did  not  advocate. 

"  Which  led  some  to  identify  the  author  with  Sir  W.  Temple,  whose  initials 
reversed  it  represents  (see  Animadversions  on  a  Late  Paper,  tfec,  by  '  H '[enry] 
'  C  '[are]. 

*•*  It  is  probable  that  the  biographer  intended  to  designate  our  author,  though  the 
expression  '  earl  of  Halifax  '  would  more  properly  denote  Charles  Montagu,  whose 
clever  parody  of  the  Hind  and  th2  Panther  first  brought  him  into  notice  about  this, 
period. 
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Echard,  however,  tells  us  that  he  had  heard  the  *  Letter '  described 
as  the  work  of  Dr.  Sherlock ;  and  this  view,  which  Ranke,^^  by 
describing  it  as  an  *  ecclesiastical  tract,'  appears  to  endorse,  is  in- 
finitely the  more  probable.  The  pamphlet  is  not  included  among 
the  '  Miscellanies  '  of  Lord  Halifax.  In  style  it  recalls  Sherlock 
rather  than  the  marquis,  while  the  lengthened  termination  of  the 
third  person  singular,  which  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  is  as 
rare  in  Sherlock's  writings  as  it  is  characteristic  of  Lord  Halifax. 
As  master  of  the  Temple  Sherlock  might  well  describe  himself  as  a 
clergyman  in  the  city ;  and  he  had  certainly  been  present  at  the 
famous  Lambeth  meeting  of  four  days  earlier,  at  which  a  resistance 
to  the  royal  mandate  had  been  determined.  The  penal  laws,  again, 
of  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  retention  is  never  re- 
commended in  the  indisputable  work  of  Lord  Halifax,  are  defended 
by  the  *  Clergyman.' 

Lord  Halifax  visited  the  protesting  bishops  in  the  Tower,  and 
placed  his  legal  erudition  at  their  service.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  he  drew  up  for  them  a  second  petition,  of  which  a  transcript 
remains  among  the  papers  at  Devonshire  House,  and  which  they 
apparently  refrained  from  presenting.  Their  forbearance  in  that 
case  was  certainly  discreet,  since  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
politely  exasperating  document. 

In  the  intrigues  which  preceded  the  Revolution  Lord  Halifax 
bore  no  part.  His  abstention  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  a  rather 
dishonourable  caution.''^  It  has  been  assumed  that  he  sympathised 
with  projects  for  which  he  refused  to  compromise  his  safety.  The 
reverse  is  certainly  true.  Halifax  was  never,  even  in  sentiment,  an 
advocate  for  the  Revolution  ;  every  line  of  his  correspondence  with 
the  prince  of  Orange,  every  paragraph  of  the  *  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,' 
show  that  he  looked  for  the  salvation  of  the  country  by  purely  legal 
means.  That  such  an  attitude  was  the  only  one  morally  justifiable, 
so  long  as  the  princess  Mary  remained  heir  presumptive,  every  im- 
partial person  will  admit.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  no  alteration 
was  effected  in  the  policy  of  the  marquis  by  the  advent  of  a  pre- 
sumably popish  heir,'"'*-^  whose  legitimacy  he  never  questioned.^^ 
Such  an  event,  by  shattering  the  prospects  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
no  doubt  excited  in  the  statesman  the  pangs  of  an  acute  disappoint- 
ment. From  a  national  point  of  view,  however,  the  blow  was  not 
final.  The  age  and  health  of  the  king  rendered  probable,  within  a 
few  years,  the  demise  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  lapse  of  revenue  which 
this  necessarily  involved  must  have  restored  to  parliament  the 
preponderating  influence.     To  this  view,  no  doubt,  grave  objections* 

'^'  Englische  Geschichte  (Berlin,  1859-68),  v.  474. 
^**  See  Dalrymple  and  Macaulay. 

'^^  Letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  25   July  1688,  in  Dalrymple,  vol.  ii.  part 
book  V.  app.  116.  «"  Mazure,  Histoire  do  la  B^vohUion  de  1688,  iii.  154. 
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can  be  urged ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  censure  the  repugnance  with 
which  Lord  Halifax  regarded  the  awful  and  precarious  alternative 
of  an  appeal  to  arms. 

To  the  last  he  advocated  a  passive  and  constitutional  resistance  ; 
for  it  was  probably  within  two  months  of  the  actual  invasion 
that  he  published  anonymously  his  masterly  '  Anatomy  ' ''''  of  the 
so-called  *  equivalent '  securities  proposed  by  the  Eomish  party,  in 
lieu  of  the  tests.  Less  brilliant  and  rhetorical  than  the  *  Character 
of  a  Trimmer,'  less  popular  in  its  arguments  than  the  *  Letter  to  a 
Dissenter,'  it  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  the  ablest  and  most  closely 
reasoned  of  the  Halifax  pamphlets.  Occasional  in  its  origin,  it  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  its  abstract  and,  if  we  may  so  say, 
scientific  treatment  of  the  questions  at  issue.  Our  author  takes  his 
stand  neither  upon  constitutional  precedent  nor  upon  logical  theory, 
but  upon  the  broad  truths  of  human  nature  and  actual  experience  ; 
and  clothes  his  nervous  argument  with  the  ornaments  of  a  quiet 
and  finished  satire,  which  is  exquisitely  grateful  to  the  weary 
student  of  polemical  literature. 

On  the  conduct  pursued  by  Lord  Halifax  during  the  Revolution 
crisis  we  do  not  here  propose  to  dilate.  We  must,  however,  express 
our  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  Macaulay,  from  which  Ranke  ^- 
appears  to  dissent,  that  Halifax  was  sincere  in  his  attempts  to 
mediate  between  King  James  and  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  that  the 
criminal  flight  of  James,  while  negotiations  were  in  progress,  affords 
a  complete  moral  justification  of  his  conversion  to  the  interests  of 
William.  His  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  prince's  elevation  to 
the  throne,  attributed  by  contemporaries  to  a  profligate  desire  for 
preferment,  rested,  we  believe,  on  an  acute  realisation  of  the 
immediate  political  position.  William,  he  knew,  was  resolved  to 
decline  the  regency ,'^'^  and  public  tranquillity,  preserved  almost  by 
miracle  during  the  period  of  suspense,  could  not  be  indefinitely 
maintained  without  a  settlement  in  which  the  prince  should  concur. 
Again,  the  authority  of  a  king  de  facto  was  calculated  to  secure, 
under  existing  statutes,  the  immunity,  in  case  of  a  counter-revolu- 
tion, of  those  acting  under  his  commission.*^* 

®'  Mentioned  as  the  '  newest  good  paper  I  know '  early  in  October  1G88  {Letters  of 
Rachel,  Ladij  Bussell,  ed.  180'J,  p.  177).  It  is  included  in  several  political  collections 
and  in  the  Miscellanies  ot  Halifax,  but  the  only  s^^mrfl^t' republication  seems  to  be 
a  curious  version  applied  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  Act  of  Union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  (Edinburgh  ?  1706), 

"-  His  statement  that  Halifax  had  first  inspired  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the 
hostile  sentiments  he  now  evinced  is  quite  astonishingly  incorrect,  as  proceeding 
from  an  historian  so  pre-eminent  (Hist.,  ed.  Berlin,  1859-G8,  v.  587). 

**  Memorandum  in  the  hand  of  Lord  Halifax,  dated  30  Dec.  1688,  a  month  before 
the  meeting  of  the  convention  (fragment  of  the  journal  or  memoir,  Spencer  House 
MSS.  box  31,  bundle  11). 

*^  In  the  very  throes  of  the  political  earthquake  (it  w'as  licensed  17  Jan.  1688-9) 
appeared  a  small  volume  entitled  Historical  Observation  upon  the  Reigns  of  Edivard 
Z,  /I,  III,  and  Richard  II,  which  is  ascribed  to  Lord  Halifax  by  the  Harleian  cata- 
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The  history  of  the  ensuing  year,  during  which  Halifax,  with  the 
title  of  lord  privy  seal,  enjoyed  a  pecuHar  place  in  the  confidence  of 
William  III,  must  not  here  detain  us.  We  shall  only  observe 
that  considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  relations  between  the 
new  monarch  and  his  minister  by  the  valuable  autograph  memo- 
randa^^ preserved  among  the  Spencer  MSS.,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  eventually  printed  entire.  Their  nature  may  be  inferred 
from  the  significant  admission,  specifically  made  by  the  prince  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  that  he  too  was  '  a  Trimmer.'  In  fact, 
their  views  on  domestic  and  foreign  politics,  widely  different  as  were 
the  principles  from  which  they  proceeded,  coincided  upon  many  of 
the  more  important  points  at  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
prepared  categorically  to  deny  the  statement  of  Macaulay  that 
Lord  Halifax  was  responsible  for  the  Irish  disasters,  an  assertion  for 
which  we  are  unable  to  find  any  satisfactory  justification. 

The  position  of  Halifax  meanwhile  was  politically  very  pre- 
carious. The  tories  regarded  his  abandonment  of  the  regency 
position  as  an  act  of  calculated  perfidy,  while  to  the  extreme  whigs, 
who  had  never  forgiven  the  exclusion  defeat,  his  presence  in  the 
ministry  was  a  rank  and  standing  offence.  The  attacks  upon  him 
were  early,  virulent,  and  persistent,  culminating  in  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  affix  upon  him,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  impeachment, 
the  stigma  of  the  Eye  House  prosecutions.  Notes  of  his  speeches 
during  the  '  murder  committee '  debate  were  discovered  by  the 
present  writer  among  the  papers  at  Devonshire  House  ;  and  they 
prove  that  his  defence  was  as  vigorous  as  it  was  successful  .^'^ 
Conscious,  however,  that  the  malice  of  his  enemies  would  permit 
him  but  a  brief  respite,  he  determined  to  retire  with  the  honours  of 
war,  on  the  by  no  means  inconsiderable  pretext  that  his  retention 
in  the  government  was  made  a  plea  for  delaying  supply.  Motives 
of  personal  jealousy  no  doubt  concurred,  since  the  violence  of  the 
ultra-whigs  had  compelled  William  to  court  the  tories  and  their 
leader,  Lord  Caermarthen,*^"  between  whom  and  Lord  Halifax  there 
reigned  an  inexhaustible  jealousy.  The  contemporary  notes  of  the 
marquis,  however,  refute  the  insinuation  of  Macaulay  that  William 
had  grown  weary  of  his  minister,  and  show  that  the  marquis 
retired  in  spite  of  urgent  and  somewhat  impatient  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 

logue,  by  Lord  Orford  in  his  Noble  Authors,  and  by  the  catalogues  of  the  British 
Museum  and  Bodleian  libraries.  The  mistake  is  a  somewhat  careless  one,  as  when 
reprinted,  1090,  under  a  slightly  different  title  {The  History  of  the  Reigns  &c.)  it  bore 
upon  the  title-page  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  by  whom  the  dedication  to 
William  III  is  also  signed. 

"  See  preceding  note,  and  the  Second  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission. 

Of  special  interest  are  his  animadversions  upon  Mi*.  Hampden's  evidence,  of 
which  Macaulay's  grapliic  account  is  familiar  to  us  all.     «'  The  Lord  Danby  of  1G73-9. 
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The  circumstances  of  his  withdrawal,  notwithstanding,  were 
calculated  to  mortify,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  pride  of  the  retir- 
ing statesman ;  nor,  when  we  remember  that  the  administration 
continued  to  include  many  of  his  most  vindictive  enemies,  can  we 
wonder  that  he  should  drift  rapidly  into  opposition,  and  become  one 
of  the  most  acrimonious  critics  of  the  government  he  had  quitted. 
To  a  querulous  censor  the  revolution  economy  afforded,  we  must 
admit,  considerable  material ;  and  the  sarcasms  of  the  ex-minister 
soon  extended  to  the  conduct  of  William  himself.  The  *  Maxims  of 
State,'  written  within  three  years  of  the  Eevolution,  are,  in  fact,  a 
series  of  sardonically  inferential  criticisms  upon  his  system  and  his 
policy. 

That  a  Prince  who  falleth  out  with  Laws  breaketh  with  his  best  friends  ; 
.  that  there  is  more  dignity  in  open  violence,  than  in  the  unskilful  cunning 
of  a  Prince,  who  goeth  about  to  impose  upon  the  People  ;  that  it  is  less 
dangerous  for  a  Prince  to  mind  too  much  what  the  People  say,  than  too 
little, 

are  axioms  of  which  the  application  cannot  escape  students  of  the 
political  controversies  that  marked  the  year  1692.^'^^ 

Equally  drastic  and  equally  satirical  is  the  tone  adopted  by  the 
marquis  in  various  parliamentary  speeches  of  this  period,  notes  for 
which,  in  his  own  hand,  rank  with  the  more  interesting  papers  at 
Devonshire  House.  This  is  an  additional  argument  against  the 
authenticity  of  a  work  usually  ascribed  to  Lord  Halifax,  which  opens 
with  an  implied  encomium  upon  William  HI.  The  'Essay  upon 
Taxes  '  appeared  anonymously  in  1693  ;  but  Ealph,  the  historian,*^-* 
mentions  a  copy  which  was  in  the  collection  of  Montagu,  earl  of 
Halifax,  and  which  bore  upon  the  title-page  a  manuscript  note,  in  the 
handwriting  of  that  nobleman,  assigning  it  to  our  author.     The 

"*  The  '  Maxims  '  were  first  printed  in  1693,  anonymously,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
broadsheet,  under  the  extraordinary  designation  '  Maxims  found  amongst  the  papers  of 
the  Great  Almanzor'  (Catalogue  of  the  Guildhall  Library,  1880,  p.  13).  Under  the 
same  heading  they  were  reprinted,  anonymously,  in  the  '  State  Tracts '  of  1705-7 
(vol.  ii.  p.  367).  From  one  or  other  of  these  editions  we  may  derive  an  anonymous 
reprint  of  1730,  entitled  '  Select  Maxims  directing  how  to  establish  the  Government  of 
any  Court  and  Kingdom  upon  a  firm  and  unalterable  basis  ; '  also  the  ten  '  Maxims 
for  Sovereign  Princes,' quoted  in  the  'Craftsman  '  of  7  Feb.  1747  (see  Gent.  Mag.  xviii. 
87).  So  much  for  the  anonymous  issues.  But  the  British  Museum  contains  two 
manuscript  copies,  of  which  one  (Add.  MS.  32095,  f.  406)  is  dated  1692,  the  other 
(Add.  MS.  6703,  f .  26)  1694.  In  both  cases  the  thirty-three  maxims  of  Halifax  which 
are  specifically  attributed  to  the  marquis  are  followed  by  fourteen  maxims  the  work  of 
Charles  Montagu,  written  from  the  whig  standpoint,  and  by  a  series  of  purely  moral 
maxims,  ascribed  to  Lord  Somers.  Lord  Oxford  says  that  the  maxims  of  the  marquis 
were  reprinted  in  the  so-called  Works  of  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  published 
in  1715.  Inspection  proves  that  these  maxims,  though  referred  to  the  marquis, 
consist,  in  fact,  of  Montagu's  fourteen  maxims,  with  an  addition,  obviously  the  work 
of  a  tory  and  a  sceptic.  We  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  these  last  are  attributable 
to  Bolingbroke.  Meanwhile,  the  thirty-three  original  and  authentic  maxims  had  been 
rightly  included  in  the  several  editions  of  the  Halifax  *  Miscellanies.' 

«»  Vol.  ii.  p.  467. 
VOL.  XI. — NO.  XLIV.  3  A 
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« 

evidence  is  strong,  since  Montagu,  the  first  financier  of  his  day,  was 

personally  acquainted  with  the  marquis,  and  has  been  accepted  as 
conclusive  by  the  editors  of  the  '  Somers '  Tracts  and  '  Cobbett's 
Parliamentary  History,'  and  by  Macaulay.  We  believe,  however, 
that  Montagu  was  mistaken.  The  pamphlet  was  not  included 
in  the  *  Miscellanies  '  of  Lord  Halifax,  and  bears  no  traces  of 
his  style.  The  Harleian  catalogue  ascribes  it,  on  the  authority 
of  another  manuscript  note,  to  Sir  Kichard  Temple,  a  recognised 
financial  authority,  whose  views,  as  we  learn  from  incidental  and 
independent  evidence,'^  coincide  with  those  developed  in  the  tract 
under  discussion. 

But  while  fully  persuaded  of  the  very  unfriendly  attitude  from 
which  the  marquis  regarded  the  existing  state  of  affairs  we  entirely 
dissent  from  the  theory,  to  which  Burnet  lends  his  authority, 
that  he  became  a  Jacobite.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  about  a 
year  after  his  retirement  he  reciprocated  with  apparent  cordiality 
the  advances  of  a  Jacobite  agent,  in  consequence  of  whose  report 
the  party  regarded  him  as  a  convert.^^  The  sanguine  and  imagina- 
tive interpretations  in  which  the  emissaries  of  the  exiled  house  in- 
dulged are,  however,  a  matter  of  notoriety  ;  and  while  the  marquis, 
in  view  of  a  possible  counter-revolution,  had  doubtless  no  objection 
to  the  favourable  opinion  of  St.  Germains,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
beHeve  that  his  civilities  implied  anything  more  serious.  His 
*  Cautions  for  Choice  of  ParHamenfc  Men,'  a  posthumous  work, 
express,  with  a  complete  repudiation  of  all  party  ties  and  a  studied 
return  to  the  character  of  the  independent  '  country '  member,  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  Revolution  settlement.  '  Pretenders  to  exorbitant 
merit  in  the  late  Eevolution '  are  indeed  satirised,  but  with  the 
admission  that  they  had  been  '  instrumental  and  active,  where  the 
service  of  their  Country  required  it.'  Indeed,  despite  his  assumption 
of  the  part  proper  to  an  opposition  free-lance  and  the  bitter  rela- 
tions which  prevailed  between  our  author  and  the  ultra-whig 
faction,  his  '  Bough  Draught  of  a  New  Model  at  Sea '  certainly 
approaches  the  whig  point  of  view  more  nearly  than  any  other.  We 
have  adverted  to  the  possible  origin  of  this  very  striking  essay,  and 
shall  now  only  recapitulate  our  behef  that  it  was  recast  in  some- 
what perfunctory  fashion  during  the  year  1694,  for  an  occasional 
purpose ;  '2  and  that  several  manuscript  copies  having  crept  into 
circulation,   it   was   printed   anonymously   by  some    enterprising 

'»  Ealph,  i.  907  ;  Bonnet,  in  Ranke,  Eng.  edition,  1875,  vi.  194,  212. 

''  Macpherson,  Original  Papers,  i.  23G.  There  is  no  foundation  for  Mr.  Elliot's 
assumption  in  the  Life  of  Godolphin  that  the  agent  was  a  scoundrel  (p.  129). 

■■-  An  act  for  the  better  discipline  of  the  fleet  passed  in  1694,  while  the  Dutch 
despatches  of  ^  Nov.  1691  and  {^  Feb.  169-|  refer  to  debates  and  consultations 
over  the  choice  of  better  officers  for  the  fleet ;  and  the  petition  of  old  discarded  sea 
captains,  or  •  terpolins '  (tarpaulins),  for  employment  is  specially  mentioned  in  the 
latter  place. 
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publisher,  without  the  sanction  of  the  author,^^  with  whose  '  Mis- 
cellanies,' however,  it  was  subsequently  incorporated.  In  formal 
perfection  it  cannot,  as  a  pamphlet,  compare  with  his  more 
important  tracts ;  but  none  of  these  embodies  in  so  direct  a  fashion 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  political  faith. 

The  essay  opens  with  a  fine  passage,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  even 
now  out  of  date,  but  which  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  opposition  regarded  with  extreme  jealousy  the  vast  land 
army  maintained  by  the  policy  of  William  III  at  the  seat  of  war 
upon  the  continent. 

I  will  make  no  other  introduction  to  the  following  discourse,  than  that 
as  the  importance  of  our  being  strong  at  sea  was  ever  very  great,  so  now 
in  our  present  circumstances,  it  is  grown  to  be  much  greater  ;  because,  as 
formerly  our  Force  of  Shipping  contributed  greatly  to  our  Trade  and 
safety ;  so  now  it  is  become  indispensably  necessary  to  our  very  being. 

It  may  be  said  now  to  England,  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  busy  about 
many  things,  but  one  thing  is  necessary.  To  the  question,  '  What  shall 
we  do  to  be  saved  in  this  world  ?  '  there  is  no  answer  but  this  :  Look  to 
your  Moat. 

The  first  Article  of  an  Englishman's  political  creed  must  be,  that  he 
believeth  in  the  Sea  ;  without  that,  there  needeth  no  General  Council  to 
pronounce  him  incapable  of  Salvation  here. 

We  are  in  an  Island,  confined  to  it  by  God  Almighty,  not  as  a  penalty, 
but  as  a  grace.  .  .  .  Our  situation  hath  made  greatness  abroad  by  Land 
Conquests  unnatural  things  to  us.  It  is  true,  we  have  made  excursions, 
and  glorious  ones  too  .  .  .  but  they  did  not  last.  ...  It  is  no  paradox 
to  say,  that  England  hath  its  root  in  the  sea,  and  a  deep  one  too,  from 
whence  it  sendeth  its  branches  into  both  the  Indies.  We  may  say  further 
in  our  present  case,  That  if  Allegiance  is  due  to  Protection,  ours  to  the  sea 
is  due  from  that  rule  .  .  .  and  if  we  have  of  late  suffered  usurpation  of 
other  methods  .  .  .  it  is  time  now  to  restore  the  Sea  to  its  right. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  indicate  the  choice,  discipline,  and 
encouragement  of  naval  officers  as  the  branch  of  naval  reform  to 
which  he  would  specially  direct  attention.  This  topic  leads  him 
immediately  to  tiie  *  present  controversy  '  between  the  gentlemen 
commanders,  whose  ignorance  was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  the 
*  tarpaulins,'  ^*  or  professional  seamen,  risen  from  the  ranks  ;  a  class 
which,  having  practically  come  into  existence  during  the  Common- 
wealth,'-^ had  been  systematically  discouraged  under  the  Restoration 
economy.  The  marquis  confesses  '  that  it  seemeth  to  lie  fairest  for 
the  Tarpaulins.'     But,  he  continues, 

there  is  hardly  a  single  position  to  be  made,  which  is  not  deceitful,  and 
the  tying  our  reason  too  close  to  it  may  in  many  cases  be  destructive. 
Circumstances  must  come  in,  and  are  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  matter  of 

"  The  discrepancies  between  the  Bodleian  MS.  and  the  first  edition,  though  not 
numerous,  are  such  as  could  scarcely  have  escaped  an  author's  supervision. 
'*  Our  expression  '  Jack  Tar  '  seems  to  be  derived  from  this. 
"  See  Mr.  Oppenheim's  article  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  January  1896. 
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which  IOC  are  to  podge  ;  ijositke  decisions  are  ahvays  dangerous,  more 
esjjecially  i7i  politics. 

The  navy,  he  says,  cannot  be  considered  merely  as  a  thing  apart, 
but  must  be  regarded  as  a  detail  of  the  national  economy.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  he  trusts,  be  censured  as  '  an  extravagant  fit  of  un- 
seasonable pontics,'  if,  *  to  begin  with,'  he  *  says  something  of  the 
Government  of  England.' 

The  forma  of  government  [he  proceeds]  to  which  England  must  be 
subjected  are  either  absolute  monarchy,  a  commonwealth,  or  a  mixed 
monarchy,  as  it  is  now.  ...  As  to  absolute  monarchy,  I  will  not  allow 
myself  to  be  transported  into  such  invectives  as  are  generally  made  against 
it,  neither  am  I  ready  to  enter  into  the  aggravating  style  of  calling  every- 
thing slavery,  that  restraineth  men  in  any  part  of  their  freedom  ;  one 
may  discern  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  the  good  and  the  bad  of  it. 
"We  see  by  too  near  an  instance  what  France  doth  by  it ;  it  doth  not  only 
struggle  with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  but  is  in  a  fair  way  of  giving  Law 
to  it. 

This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  a  despotic  and  undivided  power ; 
the  uncontrollable  authority  of  the  directive  councils  [or  *  counsels ']  maketh 
everything  move  without  disorder  or  opposition,  which  must  give  an 
advantage.  .  .  . 

I  see  and  admire  this  ;  yet  I  consider  at  the  same  time,  that  all  things 
of  this  kind  are  comparative  ;  that,  as  on  one  side,  without  government 
men  cannot  enjoy  what  belongeth  to  them  in  particular,  nor  can  a  nation 
secure  or  preserve  itself  in  general ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  end  of 
government  being  that  mankind  should  live  in  some  competent  state  of 
freedom,  it  is  very  unnatural  to  have  the  end  destroyed  by  the  means 
that  were  originally  made  use  of  to  attain  it.  .  .  .  And  if  it  should  be  so, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  state  to  be  great  and  glorious  unless  the  sub- 
jects are  wretchedly  miserable,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  low-spirited 
frailty  in  preferring  such  a  model  of  government  as  may  agree  with  the 
reasonable  enjoyment  of  a  Free  people  before  such  a  one,  by  which  empire 
is  to  be  extended  at  such  an  unnatural  price.  Besides,  whatever  men's 
opinions  may  be  one  way  or  another  in  the  general  question,  there  is  an 
argument  in  our  case  that  shutteth  the  door  to  any  answer  to  it,  viz.  ;  We 
cannot  subsist  under  a  despotic  power,  our  very  being  would  be  destroyed 
by  it ;  for  we  are  to  consider  we  are  a  very  little  spot  in  the  map  of  the 
world,  and  made  a  great  figure  only  by  trade,  which  is  the  creature  of 
liberty.  ...  If  we  would  be  measured  by  our  acres,  we  are  poor  incon- 
siderable people ;  we  are  exalted  above  our  natural  bounds  by  our  good 
laws  and  our  excellent  constitution.  By  this  we  are  not  only  happy  at 
home,  but  considerable  abroad.  Our  situation,  our  humour,  our  trade, 
do  all  concur  to  strengthen  this  argument ;  so  that  all  other  reasons  must 
give  place  to  such  a  one  as  maketh  it  out  that  there  is  no  mean  between 
hemg  sb  free  nation  a.nd  no  nation.  .  .  . 

It  must  be  considered  in  the  next  place  whether  England  is  likely  to 
be  turned  into  a  Commonwealth.  It  is  hard  at  any  time  to  determine 
what  will  be  the  shape  of  the  next  revolution ;  .  .  .  but  I  may  give  my 
humble  opinion  that,  according  to  all  appearances,  it  is  very  improbable. 
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I  will  first  lay  it  down  for  a  principle  that  it  is  not  a  sound  way  of 
arguing,  to  say,  That  if  it  can  be  made  out,  that  the  form  of  a  Common- 
wealth will  best  suit  with  the  interest  of  the  nation,  it  must  for  that 
reason  of  necessity  prevail.  ...  A  nation  is  a  great  while  before  they 
can  see,  and  generally  they  must  feel  first  before  their  sight  is  quite 
cleared.  This  maketh  it  so  long  before  they  can  see  their  interest,  that 
for  the  most  part  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  pursue  it.  .  .  .  This  being 
premised,  it  is  to  be  enquired,  whether  instead  of  inclination  or  a  leaning 
toward  a  commonwealth,  there  is  not  in  England  a  general  dislike  to 
it  ?  .  .  . 

Though  it  seemeth  to  me  that  this  argument  alone  maketh  all  others 
unnecessary,  yet  I  must  take  notice  that  besides  what  hath  been  said 
upon  this  subject  there  are  certain  preliminaries  to  the  first  building  of  a 
commonwealth,  some  materials  absolutely  necessary  for  the  carrying  on 
such  a  Fabrick,  which  are  at  present  wanting  among  us,  I  mean  virtue, 
morality,  diligence,  religion,  or  at  least  Hypocrisy.  Now  this  age  is  so 
plain  dealing,  as  not  to  dissemble  so  far  as  to  an  outward  pretence  of 
qualities  which  seem  at  present  so  unfashionable  and  under  so  much  dis- 
countenance. 

From  whence  we  may  draw  a  plain  and  natural  inference  That  a 
commonwealth  is  not  fit  for  us,  because  we  are  not  fit  for  a  common- 
wealth. 

This  being  granted,  the  supposition  of  this  form  of  government  in 
England  .  .  .  must  be  excluded,  and  absolute  government  having  been 
so  too  ...  it  will  without  further  examination  fall  to  a  mixed  govern- 
ment as  we  now  are.  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  never  to  be  any  altera- 
tion ;  the  constitution  of  the  several  parts  that  concur  to  make  up  the 
frame  of  the  present  government  may  be  altered  in  many  things  .  .  . 
according  as  circumstances  shall  arise  to  induce  a  change  .  .  .  but  still, 
if  it  remains  in  the  whole  so  far  a  mixed  monarchy,  that  there  shall  be 
a  restraint  upon  the  Prince  as  to  the  exercise  of  a  despotic  power,  it  is 
enough  to  make  it  a  ground- work  for  the  present  question. 

This  extract  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  our  author's  genius.  As  a  political  thinker  we 
venture  to  pronounce  him  one  of  the  earliest  exponents  of  the 
modern  scientific  method  applied  in  this  particular  domain.  The 
intellectual  aspect  of  politics  had  obviously  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  him,^'^  and  unremitting  as  was  his  interest  in  the  political 
struggles  of  the  moment,  occasional  and  fragmentary  as  are  his 
contributions  to  political  thought,  they  show  that  restless  intellectual 
curiosity,  that  keenness  of  observation,  that  impartiality  of  judg- 
ment, and  that  passionate  desire  to  press  through  the  study  of 
immediate  phenomena  to  the  laws  underlying  them  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  scientific  spirit."^     What  writer  of  the  day 

^^ '  The  government  of  the  world  is  a  great  thing  ;  but  it  is  a  very  coarse  one  too, 
compared  with  the  fineness  of  speculative  knowledge  '  {Moral  Thonghts  and  BeflcC' 
tions,  p.  120). 

"  It  is  the  union  of  scientific  detachment  with  practical  sagacity  in  the  works  cf 
Lord  Halifax  which  gives  them   the  distinctively  Baconian  flavour   noted  by   Mr.- 
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could  have  treated  the 'question  at  issue,  one  of  the  most  violent 
among  seventeenth-century  controversies,  with  so  cool  an  indif- 
ference for  the  opposing  tyrannies  of  prescription  and  of  logical 
theory  ?  Who  among  his  contemporaries — how  few  among  his  suc- 
cessors— have  grasped  his  central  principle,  that  forms  of  government 
are  properly  a  natural  product,  the  expression  of  national  character, 
national  circumstances ;  and  that  their  excellence  consists  less  in 
their  approximation  to  an  ideal  standard  than  in  their  suitability  to 
the  actual  state  of  development  attained  by  the  people  in  question  ? 
Such  a  conception  is  as  foreign  to  the  speculation  of  Locke  or 
Sydney  ^^  as  to  the  preachers  of  monarchy  by  right  divine,  or  to  the 
stereotyped  constitutionalism  of  a  Hyde  or  a  Finch. 

The  remainder  of  the  essay,  though  of  considerable  interest,  is 
of  a  narrower  scope.  The  writer  develops  his  opinion  that  a  navy 
officered  entirely  by  mere  seamen  would  give  to  that  branch  of  the 
service  too  strong  a  leaning  towards  '  democratic '  government, 
while  the  restriction  of  command  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary  executive.  He  concludes 
that  the  two  elements  must  be  judiciously  mingled,  with  the  very 
significant  rider  that  even  gentlemen  must  only  receive  their  commis- 
sions after  a  rigorous  apprenticeship.  Under  such  circumstances,  he 
adds — and  we  observe  with  half  amusement  how  the  instinct  of  race, 
so  natural  in  the  head  of  a  proud  north-country  line,  modifies  the 
radical  tendencies  of  a  keenly  critical  intellect — *  the  having  a 
Scutcheon  .  .  .  will  set  him  upon  the  advantage  ground  .  .  .  and 
give  him  an  influence  and  authority  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  the 
mere  seaman  can  ever  pretend  to.' 

The  *  Cautions  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  those  who  are  to 
choose  Members  to  serve  in  the  ensuing  Parliament '  was  certainly 
written  during  the  last  three  months  of  its  author's  life,  when  the 
passage  of  the  Triennial  Act,  in  December  1694  (to  which  he 
refers  in  terms  of  high  eulogy),  had  brought  a  general  election 
within  measurable  distance.  It  appeared  posthumously^^  and 
without  name,  probably  during  the  general  election  of  October  1695. 
It  is  included  in  the  *  Miscellanies.'    Ealph  the  historian,  charmed 

Christie  (article  in  the  Saturday  Review).  Lord  Halifax,  whose  illustrations  are  almost 
exclusively  drawn  from  the  pages  of  Scripture,  or  from  the  stores  of  English  jurispru- 
dence, cites  'Lord  Bacon  '  once  in  a  speech  (Devonshire  House  Manuscripts).  The 
reference  is  either  to  the  essay  Of  Great  Place  or  to  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
book  II.  xxiii.  6  (Aldis  Wright's  edition,  p.  222). 

"  Two  fine  passages  from  the  Discourses  of  Sydney  [Works,  1772,  pp.  144,  406)  may 
be  cited  against  the  assertion  in  the  text.  But  the  argument  in  both  instances  is 
merely  ad  captandum,  and  urged  solely  against  the  advocates  of  monarchy  by  divine 
right.  The  entire  drift  of  the  Discourses  (which  were  obviously  written,  as  the  work 
of  Filmer,  which  they  answer,  was  published,  in  direct  allusion  to  the  controversy  of 
1680)  IS  to  prove  the  logical  absurdity  and  practical  immorality  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy. 

'"  It  is  dated  1695.  Lord  Halifax  died  April  5,  1695,  eleven  days,  that  is,  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1695,  old  style. 
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by  its  *  independent '  attitude,  quotes  it  freely,  and  it  was  reprinted 
for  an  occasional  purpose  in  1796.  Characteristically  witty,  its 
vivid  satirical  sketches  of  such  types  among  prospective  candidates 
as  the  author  desires  to  discountenance  afford  amusing  and  often 
suggestive  glimpses  of  later  seventeenth-century  society.  We  may 
instance  a  spirited  picture  of  the  *  superfine  gentlemen,'  the  *  carpet 
knights,'  whose  heads  '  are  only  appurtenances  to  their  perukes,' 
and  the  equally  delightful  passage  in  which  the  marquis,  with  ironic 
gravity,  pleads  that  *  great  drinkers  are  less  fit  to  serve  in  Parliament 
than  is  apprehended.'  Incidentally  we  are  enlightened  as  to  the 
contempt  which  Lord  Halifax  professed  for  party  ties,  and  on  the 
isolated  position  which  he  maintained  among  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition.  He  assimilated  himself  neither  with  the  sullen  tories 
nor  with  the  discontented  whigs,  the  right  and  left  wings  of  a  body 
to  which,  as  a  whole,  he  rendered  guerilla  service. 

There  must  in  every  body  [he  says]  be  a  leaning  to  that  sort  of  men  who 
profess  some  principles,  more  than  to  others  who  go  upon  a  different 
foundation,  but  when  a  man  is  drowned  in  a  party,  plunged  in  it  beyond  his 
depth,  he  .  .  .  can  hardly  be  called  a  free  agent,  and  for  that  reason  is  very 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  people's  liberty,  after  he  hath  given  up  his  own. 

There  now  remain  to  be  chronicled  two  only  among  the  un- 
doubted works  of  Lord  Halifax.  The  *  Political,  Moral,  and 
Miscellaneous  Thoughts  and  Eeflexions,'  published  in  1750,  were 
probably  written,  or  at  least  arranged,  towards  the  close  of  his 
career,  as  mention  is  made  in  the  collection  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  was  not  incorporated  till  1694.  Sagacious  and  brilliant, 
shrewd,  incisive,  forcible,  flavoured  with  a  cynicism  which  is  never 
after  all  very  bitter,  the  *  Moral  and  Miscellaneous  Maxims  '  embody 
the  comments  of  a  keen  and  not  unkindly  observer,  whose  experience 
had  been  scarcely  calculated  to  induce  a  very  exalted  opinion  of 
average  human  nature.  The  '  Political '  aphorisms,  however,  demand 
and  secure  our  closer  attention.  The  curious  and  more  or  less 
connected  notes  on  'Fundamentals,'  with  which  they  open,  lose, 
unfortunately,  from  the  fact  that  many  paragraphs  appear  to  have 
been  misplaced. *^^  But  the  conclusions,  that  there  is  no  certain 
fundamental  hut  in  nature  ;  that  even  nature  as  usually  understood 
(the  imperative  dictates  of  natural  affection  and  natural  equity) 
must  yield,  in  moments  of  crisis,  to  the  paramount  claims  of  the 
salus  populi ;  that  no  law  or  constitution  of  human  origin  can  ever 
be  regarded  as  fundamental,  because  the  state  is  itself  anterior  to 
positive  law,  and  because  all  human  institutions  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  supreme  authority  in  a  state,  which,  whether  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  few  or  the  many,  temporarily  possesses,  through  the 
logic  of  facts,  an  inherently  arbitrary  power — these  conclusions  are 

**»  A  circumstance  easily  explained  by  the  peculiar  method  employed  by  Halifax  in 
taking  notes,  as  exemplified  by  the  memoranda  at  Devonshire  House. 


#• 
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of  great  value  as  showmg  a  real  attempt  at  investigating  the 
true  principles  of  political  science.  An  almost  pathetic  interest,  on 
the  other  hand,  attaches  to  the  section  *  Of  Parties,'  with  its  admis- 
sion that  *  if  there  are  two  parties  a  man  ought  to  adhere  to  that 
which  he  disliketh  least,  though  in  the  whole  he  doth  not  approve 
it ;  '  its  allusions  to  the  *  man  under  a  misfortune  of  singularity,' 
the  political  '  straggler,'  who  '  cannot  put  off  his  opinions  as  he  doth 
his  clothes,  and  against  whom  both  parties  combine ;  '  its  half 
plaintive  ejaculation,  *  Happy  those  who  are  convinced,  so  as  to  be 
of  the  general  opinion.'  ^^ 

A  few  final  observations  must  yet  be  devoted  to  the  so-called 
*  Lady's  New  Year's  Gift,'  or  *  Advice  to  a  Daughter,'  obviously 
written  by  Lord  Halifax  for  Elizabeth,  the  only  child  of  his  second 
marriage,  and  mother,  by  her  subsequent .  alliance  with  the  third 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  of  the  celebrated  fourth  earl.  Printed  early  in 
the  year  1688,  anonymously,  and  owing,  it  would  appear,  to  the 
treachery  of  a  scrivener  in  whose  hands  the  rough  copy  had  been 
placed,^^  a  second  edition  was  almost  immediately  demanded  ;  and 
the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  work,  which  was  early  attributed 
to  its  true  author  ^^  and  is  incorporated  in  his  *  Miscellanies,'  is 
attested  by  at  least  twenty-three  editions  in  English,  French,  and 
Italian.  We  fancy,  indeed,  that  for  a  hundred  years  Lord  Halifax 
shared  the  more  lasting  fame  of  his  grandson.  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
was  less  remembered  through  his  political  achievements  than  by  the 
instructions  he  had  formulated  for  a  favourite  child.^'  Addison 
mentions  it  among  the  contents  of  Leonora's  library,  and  we  suspect 
that,  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  the  most  popular 
manual  for  the  benefit  of  young  girls. 

It  is  certainly  the   most  entertaining,  since  its  pages  are   as 

^1  In  the  year  1695  appeared  a  volume  entitled  Institutions,  Essays,  and  Maxims, 
Political,  Moral,  and  Divine,  divided  into  Fonr  Centuries.  The  work  was  reprinted  in 
the  year  1698,  with  the  name  of  Halifax  on  the  title-page.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
this  alteration  is  a  mere  bookseller's  device  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  book.  These 
maxims  do  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  either  in  form,  style,  or  contents  to 
the  acknowledged  epigrams  of  Lord  Halifax  ;  and  upon  internal  evidence  we  should 
assign  their  composition  to  the  earher  half  of  the  stvsnteenth  century. 

'^^  Advertisement  to  the  second  edition.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
copy  of  ih.e  first  edition,  which  seems  to  have  been  singularly  corrupt. 

•■^^  Letter  from  James  Cresset  to  Lord  Eland,  22  June  1694  (Spencer  MSS.  box  31, 
bundle  41). 

***  A  rather  remarkable  preface,  signed  '  Formey,'  which  appears  in  the  French 
edition  published  at  Berlin,  1752,  and  dedicated  to  the  Margravine  of  Brandenburg- 
Schwedt,  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  distinguished 
author,  and  reflects  on  the  scant  attention  accorded  to  him  in  biographical  dictionaries, 
The  same  complaint  occurs  in  the  introduction  to  a  French  edition  of  1757  (London), 
which  is  specially  curious.  The  anonymous  editor  gives  an  analysis  of  the  writer's  / 
career,  not,  as  may  be  expected  from  a  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  century,  altogether 
correct.  But  he  expresses  his  belief  that  Burnet  has  in  many  cases  misrepresented 
the  marquis,  specially  defends  him  from  the  charge  of  atheism,  and  evinces  the 
highest  admiration  for  the  principles  of  the  Advice. 
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remarkable  for  their  wit  and  vivacity  as  for  their  strong  good  sense. 
His  admonitions,  though  addressed  to  the  sex  in  whose  education 
external  graces  have  ever  played  so  prominent  and  so  natural  a 
part,  show  hardly  a  trace  of  the  foppery — intellectual,  social,  and 
moral — to  which  the  virile  understanding  of  Lord  Chesterfield  so 
often  stooped.  Nor  can  they  be  reproached  with  the  laxity  which 
has  been  made  a  charge  against  the  celebrated  *  Letters.'  Lord 
Halifax  had  lived  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  respected 
women  of  his  time — with  Catharine  of  Braganza,  with  Rachel, 
Lady  Eussell,  with  *  Sacharissa,'  Lady  Sunderland — and  his  stan- 
dard of  womanly  decorum  was  high  to  the  verge  of  prudery.  A 
captious  critic  might  even  suggest  that  the  marquis  (like  other 
moralists),  while  arrogating  to  his  own  sex  a  monopoly  of  intellectual 
superiority,  generously  abandons,  in  favour  of  the  weaker  vessel, 
the  entire  field  of  the  moral  virtues. 

The  chapter  upon  marriage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  somewhat 
repulsive  to  modern  sentiment ;  the  alternative  of  a  union  founded 
upon  mutual  attachment  is  altogether  ignored,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  almost  inevitable  that  a  woman  should  begin  her  married  life 
with  at  least  *  a  little  aversion.'  Nor  are  the  consolations  proposed 
to  the  wives  of  unfaithful  or  intemperate  husbands  very  compatible 
with  a  sense  of  delicacy  or  warmth  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  lady. 

The  section  devoted  to  religion  demands  a  passing  mention,  be- 
cause upon  this,  no  doubt,  Macaulay  founded  his  dictum  which  pro- 
nounces Lord  Halifax  (though  accused,  like  Montaigne,  of  atheism) 
more  religiously  disposed  than  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries. 
Such  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  since  men  themselves  irreligious 
have  seen  in  the  sanctions  of  religion  a  convenient  safeguard  for 
the  virtue  of  their  womankind.  But  a  passage  in  the  '  Savi- 
liana '  manuscript  to  which  we  have  frequently  referred  cer- 
tainly confirms  the  opinion  that  Halifax,  though  never  orthodox 
according  to  the  canons  of  any  school,  concealed  under  a  veil  of 
caustic  satire  a  sincere,  elevated,  and  somewhat  rationalistic 
religious  belief.  Bitterly  intolerant  of  hypocritical  professions,  or 
bigoted  zeal,  he  loved,  we  are  told,  to  dwell  on  the  *  extreme  mild 
character  which  God  Almighty  gives  of  himself '  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  he  saw  the  proofs  of  Christ's 
divinity  *  in  the  same  infinite  kindness  toward  mankind  ;  '  and 
would  quote,  '  transported  with  admiration,'  his  rebuke  to  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Sons  of  Thunder. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  a  *  Character  of  Bishop  Burnet,' 
usually  printed  with  the  life  and  history  of  that  divine,  and  attri- 
buted to  the  marquis  on  the  authority  of  Thomas  Burnet,  the 
bishop's  son  and  biographer,  since  we  find  it  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce a  very  confident  verdict  on  the  question  of  its  authenticity. 
The  early  relations  of  Halifax  and  Burnet  had  been  extremely 
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cordial,^^  but  the  political  pretensions  of  the  divine  appear  to  have 
excited  in  the  marquis  no  small  degree  of  merriment ;  and  when 
after  the  Eevolution  ^^  the  energetic  pamphleteer  set  up  for  a  states- 
man he  furnished  excellent  material  for  the  witticism  of  Halifax.^^ 
This  circumstance,  combined  with  the  partisan  zeal  of  the  worthy 
prelate,  has  obviously  affected  to  a  considerable  extent  his  estimate 
of  Lord  Halifax ;  and  so  complete  was  their  estrangement  that 
Lord  Dartmouth,  a  contemporary,  stoutly  denies  ^^  the  possibihty 
of  ascribing  this  panegyric  with  any  show  of  likelihood  to  the  pen 
of  the  marquis.  Thomas  Burnet,  indeed,  distinctly  states  that 
while  the  *  Character '  was  printed  from  a  copy  the  original  holograph 
had  been  in  his  possession ;  but  it  is  possible  that  he  was  not 
intimately  ^^  acquainted  with  the  hand  of  the  deceased  statesman, 
and  merely  distinguished  between  an  autograph  and  a  clerical  tran- 
script. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  the  author 
of  the  eulogy  paints  Dr.  Burnet  not  in  his  political  character,  but 
in  those  ecclesiastical  and  literary  aspects  wherein  he  certainly  pre- 
sented much  that  was  calculated  to  retain  the  admiration  of 
Halifax ;  nor  is  the  sketch  devoid  of  a  certain  good-natured  and 
indirect  criticism.  Upon  the  question  of  style,  the  extreme  short- 
ness of  the  composition  considered,  we  are  unable  to  pronounce  with 
any  degree  of  confidence.  The  fact  that  while  it  is  couched  through- 
out in  the  present  tense,  the  modern  form  of  the  third  person  sin- 
gular is  regularly  employed,  seems,  indeed,  very  suggestive ;  but 
for  this,  of  course,  the  printer  or  transcriber  may  be  responsible. 
We  shall  only  hazard  the  suggestion  that  in  this  case  also  confusion 
may  possibly  have  arisen  between  the  marquis  and  Montagu,  earl 
of  Halifax,  a  friend,  personal  and  political,  of  the  bishop  and,  as 
is  well  known,  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste.  The  error  would  be 
natural,  on  the  supposition  that  Burnet  endorsed  the  original  with 
the  words  '  My  Lord  Halifax  '  only.^« 

H.  C.  FOXCROFT. 

^'^  A  most  interesting  series  of  letters  from  Burnet  to  the  marquis  during  the  year 
1G80  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  eventually  printed  from  the  manuscripts  at  Spencer  House. 

^'^  To  which  the  Character,  which  refers  to  his  episcopal  zeal,  is  obviously  subse- 
quent. «'  Dartmouth's  notes  on  Burnet. 

^^  Notes  to  Burnet's  History,  edition  1833,  vi.  337. 

""  He  must  have  seen  it,  since  a  letter  from  the  mariiuis  is  printed  in  his  life  of  his 
father. 

'"'  The  anonymous  satirical  poem  The  Pensioners,  printed  in  State  Poevis,  iii.  330. 
is  given  in  Harleian  MS.  7315,  fol.  237  (British  Museum),  as  the  '  Clubmen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  1694,'  and  is  there  ascribed  by  a  different  hand  to  George,  marquis 
of  Halifax.  The  pensioners  of  the  house  of  commons  were  a  favourite  theme  of 
opposition  ridicule,  and  were  castigated  by  Lord  Halifax  in  the  Cautions  with  his 
usual  force.  The  verses,  however,  do  not  rise  above  the  average  of  political  doggerel 
In  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Halifax  ever 
indulged  in  sallies  of  this  nature,  we  may,  we  fancy,  safely  reject  the  suggestion. 
Possibly  his  son  and  successor  shared  the  rhyming  proclivities  which  had  certainly 
distinguished  an  elder  brother. 
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Notes  and  Docttments 


AN    OLD-ENGLISH     CHARTER     OF    WILLIAM    THE     CONQUEROR   IN     FAVOUR 
OF    ST.   MARTIN'S-LE-GRAND,    LONDON,    A.D.    1068. 

In  his  excellent  *  Manuel  de  Diplomatique,'  p.  795,  M.  Giry  says  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  not,  apparently,  an  organised  chancery, 
and  that  the  documents  of  their  period  did  not  serve  as  models  for 
those  of  the  ensuing  epoch.     He  then  proceeds — 

Les  actes  de  Guillaume  F^',  roi  d'Angleterre,  depuis  106G,  ne  dififcrent 
de  ceux  du  due  de  Normandie  anterieurs  a  cette  date  que  par  I'addition 
du  titre  de  rex  Anglortim  dans  la  suscription.  Ce  sont,  comme  tous  les 
actes  des  grands  seigneurs  de  cette  epoque,  des  imitations  du  diplome 
royal  capetien  ;  e'est  assez  dire  qu'ils  n'avaient  pas  de  forme  fixe,  et  que 
leur  composition  variait  suivant  la  fantaisie  des  clercs  qui  les  redigeaient. 
lis  sont  caracterises  surtout  par  les  signes  de  validation,  qui  sont  generale- 
ment  les  souscriptions  de  Guillaume,  de  la  reine  Mathilde,  de  leurs  fils, 
accompagnees  d'ordinaire  de  croix  autographes,  auxquelles  pouvaient 
s'ajouter  les  souscriptions  d'un  plus  ou  moins  grand  nombre  de  temoins, 
prelats,  barons  et  officiers.  Bien  que  Guillaume  eiit  un  sceau,  appendu 
sur  courroies  de  cuir  a  quelques  diplomes,  I'usage  cependant  n'en  etait 
pas  encore  constant. 

These  statements  require  considerable  modification.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  Old-English  kings  did  not  possess  an  organisation 
known  as  a  'chancery,'  but  if  they  had  not  the  name,  they  must 
have  had  the  thing.  It  is  only  by  the  supposition  of  the  existence 
of  a  trained  and  organised  body  of  royal  clerks  corresponding  to 
the  chancery  of  the  continent  that  we  can  account  for  the  highly 
technical  way  in  which  an  Old-English  royal  charter  is  drawn  up. 
From  at  least  the  time  of  ^thelstan  these  royal  clerks  possessed  an 
elaborate  system  of  formulae,  slightly  more  elastic,  it  may  be,  than 
that  of  the  Frankish  chancery,  but  still  a  system  that  argues  the 
presence  of  specially  trained  clerks.  iEthelstan  had  many  formulae 
peculiar  to  himself,  but  from  the  time  of  Edmund  there  were  in 
more  or  less  continual  use  certain  sets  of  formulae  for  the  various 
parts  of  a  charter.     It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  the  scriptorium  ' 

■  To  avoid  confusion  I  use  the  medieval  scriptorium  to  denote  the  establishment 
of  clerks  discharging  the  functions  of  a  canccllaria.  As  it  was  not  until  the  ninth 
century  that  cancellarius  in  the  Caroling  court  became  the  title  of  the  chief  of  the 
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of  an  Old-English  king  \fas  inferior  to  the  chancery  of  a  Norman 
king.  Even  if  judged  solely  by  the  amount  of  the  remains  of  its 
work  that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  does  not  come  badly  out  of  the 
comparison.  If  we  put  aside  the  Domesday  Survey,  it  is  question- 
able whether  we  have  so  many  products,  either  in  an  original  form 
or  in  later  copies,  of  the  chanceries  of  the  Norman  kings  as  we 
have  of  the  scriptoria  of  iEthelstan,  Edmund,  Edgar,  and  ^thelred. 
An  original  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  is  as  rare  as  an 
original  of  ^thelstan's  or  even  of  Oifa's.  From  the  purely  diplo- 
matic point  of  view  the  superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  O.-E. 
kings,  for  whilst  their  grants  were  made  by  splendid  documents 
drawn  up  in  solemn  and  technical  style,  and  fully  dated,  the  charters 
of  the  Norman  kings  are,  with  few  exceptions,  informal,  brief,  and 
undated,  their  only  point  of  superiority  being  in  the  use  of  a  seal 
for  the  purposes  of  validation. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  charters  of  the  Old-English  kings  did  not 
serve  as  models  for  those  of  their  Norman  successors.     The  latter 

chancery  (H.  Bresslau,  Handbuch  der  Urkundenlehre,  i.  279  sqq.),  it  was  naturally 
not  used  in  the  English  royal  scriptorium,  whose  traditions  were  much  older  than 
this.  The  cancclcr  of  the  Peterborough  chronicler,  sub  an.  1137,  is  no  proof  that  the 
word  was  in  use  in  England  before  the  Conquest.  Florence  of  Worcester,  sub  an. 
1046,  describes  Bishop  Leofric  as  canccUarius  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  this 
would  seem  to  be  an  application  of  a  Norman  title  to  an  equivalent  office,  as  Leofric 
is  simply  the  king's  preost  in  the  corresponding  entry  in  the  Abingdon,  Peterborough, 
and  Canterbury  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle.  Similarly  Kegenbald  is  called  cancellarius  in 
several  forged  charters  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (Kemble,  Codex  Diplomaticus,  iv. 
148,  159,  180,  181,  189).  In  genuine  charters  of  this  king  he  is  presbyter  only  {Cod. 
Dipl.  iv.  121,  123,  130,  135).  Kegenbald  is  an  exceedingly  rare  English  name,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  he  was  a  Norman  or  a  Frenchman,  despite  Mr.  Round's  doubt 
{Feudal  England,  p.  331),  for  Eainbald,  which  would  be  spelt  Begenbald  by  an 
English  scribe,  was  a  far  commoner  name  in  France  than  in  England.  The  Roiimballd 
canceir  of  the  Cottonian  charter  X.  17,  a.d.  1061-5  (British  Museum  Facs.  of  Anc. 
Chart,  iv.  37),  seems  to  prove,  from  its  French  form,  that  the  chancellor  was  either  a 
Norman  or  a  Frenchman.  This  O.-E.  writ  has,  contrary  to  custom,  witnesses  in  Latin ; 
they  are  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the  body  of  the  writ,  which  is  not  in  the  O.-E. 
hand  of  Edward's  time.  The  fragments  of  the  seal  are  useless  as  a  means  of  testing 
the  authenticity  of  the  writ,  which  may  be  genuine.  Mr.  Bound's  remark  that  '  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed  that  Reinbald  was  not  of  Norman  birth,'  because  he  had, 
apparently,  a  son  bearing  an  English  name,  is  discounted  by  the  fact  that  Ordric 
Vitalis,  although  the  son  of  a  French  father,  bore  an  P^nglish  name.  If  Begenbald, 
like  Leofric,  his  alleged  predecessor  as  chancellor,  was  a  foreigner,  he  might  have 
described  his  office  under  Edward  by  the  continental  title  of  chancellor.  At  all 
events  he  is  so  called  in  Domesday,  and  he  occurs  as  Bcngebold  cancheler  in  a  twelfth 
century  copy  of  a  Winchester  writ  of  Edward's  {Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  229),  which  is  presum- 
ably genuine,  although  badly  copied.  The  connexion  between  the  chancellor  and  the 
king's  chapel  is  an  old  one  on  the  continent,  and  the  description  of  two  of 
Edward's  '  priests '  as  chancellors  is  certainly  remarkable.  The  Wolfwins,  regie 
dignitatis  cancellarius  of  1045  {Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  102)  is,  no  doubt,  an  invention 
of  the  Westminster  school  of  forgers.  Hickes,  Dissertatio  Epistolaris,  p.  47,  has 
noticed  that  the  Anglo-Norman  chancellor  signs  amongst  his  aequales,  the  king's 
chaplains,  as  in  the  present  charter,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  bishop.  The  attesta- 
tion by  a  Norman  chancellor  of  charters  drawn  up  on  Old-English  models  suggests 
that  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do. with  the  scribal  work  of  the  chancery^    .  _ 
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used,  with  growing  infrequency,  the  formal  diploma,  which  they 
eventually  rejected  in  favour  of  the  writ.^  No  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  Old-English  diplomata  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  diplomata  of  the  Norman  kings  are  in  many  cases  drawn 
up  on  the  lines  of  the  former,  and  are,  in  fact,  a  continuation 
or  development  of  the  usages  of  the  Old-EngUsh  royal  scriptorium,^ 
whilst  most  of  them  have  distinct  traces  of  the  influence  of  such 
usages.  This  did  not  escape  the  keen  eyes  of  our  greatest 
English  diplomatist,  George  Hickes,  whose  monumental  work  is 
nowadays  so  unjustly  neglected."* 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  precisely  the  Old-English  and  the 
Norman  elements  in  the  Anglo-Norman  chancery,  since  the  pre- 
Conquest  charters  of  the  Norman  dukes  are  few  in  number,  we 
know  little  of  their  chancery,"^  and  comparison  with  Old-English 

-  Here  again,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  am  driven  to  use  diploma  to  describe  the 
solemn  dispositive  instrument,  the  actual  vehicle  of  the  gift,  as  distinguished  from 
the  lorit,  the  brief  document  that  simply  notifies  to  others  that  the  king  has  made  a 
certain  gift,  although  the  former  was  called  a  gewrit  in  O.-E.  (the  karte  of  the  present 
charter,  line  100,  is  very  remarkable).  Although  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  of  records  agrees  with  that  established  by  Professor  Brunner  in  his 
well-known  essay  (in  Commcntatlones  Phllologae  in  Honoreni  Theodori  Mommsen, 
Berolini,  1877,  p.  570),  we  cannot  in  England  call  the  dispositive  Urkunde  a  carta 
and  the  Beweisiirkimdc  a  notitia,  because  carta  was  used  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
both  for  the  diploma  and  the  writ,  whilst  the  technical  term  notitia  was  unknown. 
Moreover,  the  distinction  between  the  two  becomes  blurred,  and  the  writ  takes  up 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  diploma,  whose  functions  it  eventually  usurps 
altogether.  A  very  late  instance  of  a  charter  embodying  portions  of  the  Frankish 
diplomata  is  to  be  found  in  Eichard  I's  confirmation  to  St.  John's,  Colchester,  a.p, 
1189  {Rotuli  Chartarjivi,  37  Hen.  IH,  mem.  7).  But  all  these  portions  are  taken 
from  the  forged  charter  of  Edgar  to  Westminster  {Crawfoi'd  Charters,  No.  vi.),  since 
the  king  grants  to  St.  John's  the  same  liberties  as  Westminster  enjoyed. 

^  Cf.  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  i.  72,  ii.  221.  So  Freeman, 
Norman  Conquest,  iv.  800,  remarked  that  the  foundation  deed  of  Selby  Abbey 
'  savours  rather  of  ^Ethelred  than  of  William.' 

*  If  Kemble  or  Birch  had  used  Hickes  properly,  it  would  not  have  escaped  Dr. 
Liebermann's  notice  {Ueber  ostcnglische  Gcschichtsquellen,  p.  26)  that  what  purports 
to  be  the  original  of  ^Etheibald's  grant  to  Croyland  {Cart.  Sax.  i.  199)  was  in  existence 
two  centuries  ago.  From  the  facsimile  (Dissertatio  Epistolaris,  p.  71)  it  would  seem 
to  be  slightly  later  than  the  time  of  Ordric  Vitalis,  who  saw  iEthelbald's  (supposi- 
titious) charter  at  Croyland.  Although  this  facsimile  relieves  the  fourteenth -century 
coneoctors  of  Ingulpli  from  the  charge  of  forging  this  charter,  it  does  not  render 
probable  Birch's  strange  contention  that  the  O.-E.  charters  in  Ingulph  are  '  reconstruc- 
tions '  of  genuine  charters  (Ingiilph^s  Chronicle,  Wisbech,  1883,  p.  ix). 

^  It  is  certainly  illogical  to  assume,  as  is  done  so  constantly,  that  a  particular 
institution  did  not  exist  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest  because  there  is  no 
easily  discovered  record  of  its  existence,  and  to  conclude  that  it  was  in  being  in  Nor- 
mandy before  lOGG  in  a  fully  developed  form,  although  there  may  be  less  proof  of 
its  existence  there  than  in  pre-Conquest  England.  It  would,  for  example,  be  difficult 
to  prove  from  pre-Conquest  sources  that  the  dukes  of  Normandy  had  any  organisation 
worthy  of  the  name  of  '  chancery,'  yet  it  is  tacitly  taken  for  granted  that  they  had  a 
chancery  almost  as  well  organised  and  equipped  as  that  of  the  empire.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  be  justly  accused  of  minimising  the  purely  Norman  elements  in  the 
Anglo-Norman  chancery,  for  in  my  comparisons  of  Old-English  and  Norman  diplomatic 
usages  I  have  given  the  latter  credit  not  only  for  what  can  be  proved  from  pre- 
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charters  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  want  of  a  collection  of  the 
Norman  royal  charters.  There  are  other  causes  of  uncertainty, 
such  as  the  existence  of  features  common  to  Old-EngKsh  and  to 
Frankish  charters.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
the  use  of  stereotyped  proems  in  Old-English  diplomata  began  to  fall 
into  disuse,^  special  proems  being  frequently  composed  for  individual 
charters.  Thus  in  some  cases  the  proem  of  an  Anglo-Norman 
diploma  may  be  due  to  the  Old-EngKsh  traditions,  or  may  be  equally 
due  to  the  Norman  side  of  the  chancery.  Again,  although  the 
Frankish  diplomata  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Old-EngHsh 
ones  by  the  mention  of  a  pecuniary  fine  for  infringement,  the  use 
of  threats  of  divine  punishment,  as  in  the  Old-English  diplomata, 
was  not  unknown  in  French  charters  of  the  eleventh  century.^  The 
silence  of  a  diploma  regarding  its  writer,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature 
of  the  Old-English  diplomata,^  has  similarly  some  eleventh-century 
parallels  in  France.  But  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  when  two  diver- 
gent usages  existed  in  the  Norman  chancery,  and  the  more  unusual 
of  the  two  was  used  in  an  Anglo-Norman  diploma  containing  un- 
doubted Old-English  characteristics,  the  more  unusual  one  was 
chosen  because  it  agreed  with  the  traditions  of  the  Old-English 
royal  scriptorium.  In  such  cases  the  usage  may  be  really  Old- 
English  uninfluenced  by  Norman  models,  but  the  fact  that  such 
usage  existed  in  France  renders  it  impossible  to  prove  clearly  that 
it  was  derived  by  the  Anglo-Norman  chancery  solely  from  Old- 
English  traditions. 

But  when  all  these  allowances  have  been  made  there  remains  a 
considerable  number  of  Anglo-Norman  royal  charters  with  un- 
doubted Old-English  characteristics  that  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  continuance  in  Norman  service  of  some  at  all  events  of  the 
clerks   of  the   Old-English   scriptorium.^      Apart  from  the  Latin 

Conquest  Norman  charters,  but  also  for  usages  found  in  the  Capetian  royal  charters, 
and  in  those  of  the  great  feudatories  of  northern  and  central  France.  The  great 
tendency  to  ascribe  to  the  pre-Conquest  Normans  the  organisations  of  later  times,  and 
to  exaggerate  their  civilisation,  would  be  checked  if  it  were  more  generally  recognised 
how  exceedingly  slight  is  the  information  that  has  come  down  to  us  as  to  their 
administrative,  legal,  fiscal,  military,  and  other  organisations,  and  that  in  many  cases 
we  have  absolutely  no  information.  We  have  very  much  more  information  regarding 
almost  every  corresponding  Old-English  organisation. 

•*  Such  of  them  as  referred  to  the  coming  end  of  the  world  would  naturally  be 
superseded  when  it  was  found  that  event  did  not  happen,  as  was  expected,  in  the 
year  1000. 

'■  Giry,  pp.  564-5.  William  used  the  penal  clause  before  the  Conquest,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  in  post-Conquest  charters  relating  to  England. 

**  Brunner,  Ztir  Eechtsgeschichte  der  roniischen  und  germanischen  Urkuitde, 
Berlin,  1880,  i.  161,  232  ;  Julius  Aronius,  Diplomatische  Studien  ilber  die  alieren 
angelsdchsischen  Urkunden,  Konigsberg,  1883,  p.  12. 

®  We  have  in  the  Exeter  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  (Ordnance  Survey  Fac- 
similes of  Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  part  ii.,  Exeter,  plate  16 ;  Hickes,  Dissert.  Epist.  p.  71 ; 
Monasticon,  ii.  531)  the  original  of  one  of  these.  Very  remarkable  in  this  connexion 
is  William's  charter  of  1069  to  St.  Denis  (Doublet,  Histoire  de  VAbbaye  de  S.  Denis 
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diplomata,  we  have  a  number  of  charters  or  writs  of  the  Norman 
kings  composed  in  Old-EngHsh.**^  These  are  exactly  on  the  lines 
of  the  O.-E.  writs  of  Cnut  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  issue 
of  such  writs  from  the  Anglo-Norman  chancery  is  proof  of  the  em- 
ployment of  English  clerks.'^  It  was  only  necessary  to  translate 
these  writs  into  Latin  to  obtain  at  once  the  brief  charter  or 
writ  that  eventually  ousted  the  diploma  from  the  chancery  of  the 
twelfth  century J^  That  William  should  have  employed  English 
chancery  clerks  was  quite  natural,  since  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Norman  chancery  to  carry  on  its  own  work  and  to  supply  sufficient 
clerks  to  man  the  English  chancery. 

The  discreditable  neglect  in  England  of  the  study  of  Old-English 
and  Norman  diplomatic,  and,  indeed,  of  diplomatic  generally, ^^ 
must  be  my  excuse  for  these  lengthy  remarks,  whose  necessity  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  so  capable  a  diplomatist  as  M.  Giry 
has  strayed  into  errors  that  must  be  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  any 
English  work  on  diplomatic  except  that  of  Ilickes. 

The  charter  printed  below  would,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  prove 

Paris,  1625,  p.  839  ;  Tardif,  Archives  de  VEmpire  :  les  Moyiuments  Historiques,  186G, 
p.  179).  This  grant  to  a  French  monastery  is  not  only  drawn  up  on  the  lines  of  an 
O.-E.  diploma,  but  must  have  been  written  by  an  English  clerk,  for  it  was  confirmed 
in  monasterio  sancti  Spicldun  apud  civitatcm  Wincestre.  The  p  in  this  name  can 
only  be  the  French  editors'  misreading  of  O.-E.  p  ( =^  w),  and  the  dd  is  probably  -SS  in  the 
original.  Norman  scribss  used  only  w  for  the  former,  and  d  for  the  latter,  because 
French  d  was  then  pronounced  S. 

'"  The  use  of  such  Old-English  writs  was  not  confined  to  the  king,  for  we  find  no 
less  a  j)erson  than  bishop  Eanulph  Flambard  writing  in  O.-E.  to  his  tenants  {Hickes, 
Grammatica  Anglo- Saxonica,  p.  149),  and  his  contemporary  Gilbert,  abbot  of  West- 
minster, addresses  the  sheriff  of  Surrey  in  O.-E.  (Monasticou,  i.  310). 

"  Of  the  sojourn  of  English  clerks  in  William's  court  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
Peterborough  chronicler  {sub  ann.  1038).  It  is  noteworthy,  as  showing  the  part  still 
played  by  English  in  the  administration,  that  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  the 
priory  of  Christ  Church  procured  O.-E.  writs  of  confirmation  from  the  Norman  kings, 
and  even  from  Henry  II.  The  latter's  writ  ir  written  in  Latin  and  in  English,  and  is 
in  the  usual  chancery  hand  of  the  early  part  of  this  king's  reign.  The  English  part, 
which  contains  several  Kenticisms,  is  not  written  in  Old-English  characters,  but  the 
letters  h,  -Ji,  p,  and  j;  are  used  with  great  accuracy.  This  charter,  which  was  printed 
'  for  the  first  time  '  by  Birch  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  is  in  Hickes,  Prae.fatio, 
p.  xvi,  the  Monasticon,  \.  Ill,  Hardy,  Rotull  CJiartanun, -p.  xxxvii,  note  1,  and  in 
Earle,  Land  Charters,  p.  348.  That  the  English  portion  merely  repeats  the  wording 
of  an  Old-English  writ  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  Cnut's  writ  of  1020  (Earle, 
Land  Charters,  p.  232).  Its  immediate  source  was,  however,  the  Latin  and  Old- 
English  writ  of  Henry  I  in  favour  of  Archbishop  llalph  (1114-1123),  printed  by 
Somner,  Gavelkind,  ed.  2,  p.  204.  If  Kerable  (quoted  by  Earle,  p.  233)  is  right,  as  I 
believe  he  is  (cf.  Pollock  and  Maitland,  i.  20),  in  his  contention  that  Cnut's  writ  is 
really  the  investiture  of  the  archbishop  with  the  temporalities  of  his  see,  the  interest 
in  the  series  of  Canterbury  writs  is  considerably  enhanced. 

•^  If  the  Latin  portion  of  the  writ  of  Henry  II  stood  alone,  we  should  say  that  it 
was  drawn  up  in  the  characteristic  language  of  the  twelfth-century  chancery.  Yet  we 
can  see  by  means  of  the  English  version  that  it  is  merely  a  Latin  translation  of  an 
O.-E.  writ  that  was  in  use  at  least  as  early  as  Cnut's  time. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  this  subject  has  at  last  received  recognition  in  the 
university  of  Oxford. 


•• 
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beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  chancery  of  William  the 
Conqueror  continued  the  traditions  and  used  the  formulae  of  the 
Old-EngHsh  scriptorium.  The  presence  of  the  Old-English  version 
(line  62  sqq.),  written  in  Old-English  characters,^^  is  the  first 
feature  that  strikes  our  attention.  Then  William,  like  Edmund 
and  his  successors,^^  calls  himself  Anglorum  hasileus  (line  11), 
linking  with  it,  naturally  enough,  the  Norman  title  Normannorumque 
dux  et  rector, ^^  and  he  subscribes  (line  102),  like  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor,^^ with  the  words  suh  signo  (here  sigillo)  Sanctae  Crucis  inde- 
clinahiliter  consensi  atque  rohoravi,  a  subscription  embodying  a 
characteristic  adverb  frequently  used  in  the  royal  attestations  from 
the  time  of  King  Eadred.'^  The  marking  of  crosses  over  words 
in  the  attestations  of  the  king  and  queen  and  the  bishop  of  London 
is  also  an  Old-English  feature.  So  also  is  the  use  of  different 
verbs  in  the  bishops'  attestations.^^  Old-English  too  is  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  trinoda  necessitas  (line  48),  and  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding exemption  is  in  Old-English  phraseology,^^  whilst  the 
anathema  is  partly  expressed  in  an  0.-^.  formula, ^^  and  the  dating 
clause  is  mainly  from  the  same  source.^^  In  addition  to  this 
clear  evidence  of  the  use  of  O.-E.  fonmdae,  the  charter  was  drawn 
up  altogether  on  the  model  of  the  later  O.-E.  royal  diplomata.  It 
began  with  a  chrismon  that  was  English  in  shape ;  the  Latin  parts 
were  written  in  Frankish  characters,^^  whilst  the  O.-E.  part  was 
in  O.-E.  characters ;  it  was  written  across  a  large  oblong  sheet  of 
parchment ;  ^^  the  attestations  of  the  king  and  queen,  their  son, 
the  archbishops,  and  some  of  the  bishops  were  apparently  written 
from  side  to  side  of  the  sheet  in  continuous  lines,  whilst  those  of 
the  other  witnesses  were  arranged  in  six  columns  side  by  side,  with 

'^  The  Old-English  portion  is  here  printed  in  ordinary  type.  The  large  capital  "& 
of  line  100  is  carefully  facsimiled.  The  upper  stroke  and  the  cross  bar  form  an  elabo- 
rate cross,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  late  O.-E.  charters. 

'*  Crawford  Charters,  ed.  Napier  and  Stevenson,  pp.  110,  111. 

'«  Cf.  Duke  Eobert,  ann.  1030,  1035,  diviim  ordinante  2>rovidentla  (or  divina 
auctoritate)  Normannoriim  dux  ct  rector  {Gallia  Christiana,  xi.,  Appendix,  pp.  9, 
326).  William's  most  usual  style  as  duke  seems  to  be  superna  disponente  dementia 
Noi-mannorum  princeps  gloriosKs.  There  is,  perhaps,  an  echo  of  this  in  his  Exeter 
charter  (above,  note  9),  wherein  he  is  victoriosns  Anglorum  hasileus. 

'^  Codex  Diplom.  iv.  124,  130,  135. 

'^  Craivford  Charters,  p.  138.  i^  Ibid.  p.  117. 

-"  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  46,  18  (Cnut) ;  131,  13  (Edward  Conf.)  :  sit  autem  praedictum  rus 
omni  terrene  servitutis  iugo  liherum.     See  also  109,  24  ;  122,  10  ;  129,  17,  etc. 

Cnut,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  46,  20  :  si  quis  igitur  have  nostram  donationem  in  aliitd 
quam  constituinms  trayisferre  voluerit.     Also  Edward  the  Conf.  iv.  109,  27  ;  131,  15. 

"  Edw.  Conf.  ibid.  iv.  75,  2. 

23  This  maybe  inferred  from  the  enrolments,  because  the  Latin  is  copied  accurately 
in  the  clerk's  ordinary  hand,  whereas  he  facsimiles  the  O.-E.  characters  in  the 
charter  ;  also  because  he  carefully  reproduces  the  ligature  ce  in  the  Old-English,  whilst 
he  uses  only  e  in  the  Latin.  The  original  had  probably  the  '  tagged  '  e  for  ae  in  the 
Latin  portions. 

"  This  is  inferred  from  the  arrangement  of  the  witnesses'  names  in  six  columns. 
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their  rank  {abhas,  comeSf  capellamis)  ranged  at  the  end  of  each 
column,  with  a  space  between  the  name  and  the  rank.  In  fact,  it 
was  written  and  drawn  up  exactly  as  an  Old-English  charter  of 
the  late  tenth  or  early  eleventh  century  would  have  been. 

There  are,  however,  certain  features  that  are  not  met  with  in 
genuine  Old-English  charters,  and  which  were,  therefore,  Norman 
innovations.  Such  are  the  recital  and  confirmation  of  the  estates, 
and  of  future  acquisitions,  the  exemption  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction, and  the  grant  of  sac  and  soc,  infangentheof,  and  the  like.^-' 
The  injunction  as  to  the  election  of  a  proctor  or  steward  (lines  38 
to  43)  is  also  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Old-English  diplomata. 

The  charter,  which  has  been  inaccurately  printed  without  the 
Old-English  portion  in  the  *  Monasticon '  '^  from  the  third  manuscript 
cited  below,  is  here  printed  from  enrolments  in  the  Public  Eecord 
Office.  That  famous  repository  contains  many  hundreds  of  enrol- 
ments of  Old-English  diplomata.  The  dates  of  these  enrolments,  of 
which  a  list  was  published  in  1868,^^  range  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  frequently  contain  texts  superior  both  in 
age  and  accuracy  to  those  printed  by  Kemble  and  Birch.^** 
When  the  time  comes  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  Old-English 
diplomata,  these  enrolments  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  enrolments  upon  which  the  text  is  based  are  as  follows : 

A. — Charter  roll,  2  Edward  II,  memb.  3,  no.  4. 
B. —       „         „     1  Richard  II,  memb.  11,  no.  6. 
C. — Patent  roll,  1  Henry  VI,  part  3,  mem.  4. 
D.— Charter  roll,  1-20  Henry  VI,  memb.  27,  no.  IG. 

There  are  some  later  enrolments,^^  which  I  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  collate,  since  the  rolls  mentioned  have  enabled  me  to 
constitute  a  satisfactory  text.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  enrolments 
of  Henry  VI  occasionally  preserve  better  readings  than  the  two 
earlier  enrolments.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  they  were  copied  from  Edward  II's  '  Inspeximus  ' 
charter,  which   would   be,   according   to   custom,   more   carefully 

■'"  These  clauses  were  taken,  no  doubt,  from  the  Old-English  writs. 

-"  Old  edition,  iii.  part  2,  p.  26  ;  new  edition,  vi.  1323. 

2'  In  the  29«7i  Report  of  the  Deputy -Keeper,  p.  7,  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hart,  whose  abstracts  must,  however,  be  used  with  caution,  since  I  have  found  in 
many  instances  that  the  readings  given  by  him  do  not  correspond  with  the  enrol- 
ments, his  abstracts  being  evidently  taken  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  cases  from  Kemble's 
texts.     Mr.  Hart  does  not  notice  the  enrolment  of  the  present  charter  in  MS.  B. 

28  This  is,  for  example,  the  case  with  ^thelred's  charter  to  St.  Frideswide's,  Oxford 
{Cod.  Diph  iii.  327),  for  the  more  accurate  and  older  text  on  the  charter  roll  of  6 
Edward  II,  mem.  10,  which  corrects  the  blunders  in  the  witnesses  in  Kemble's  text, 
proves  that  the  text  is  derived  from  a  genuine  charter  of  iEthelred's.  Cf.  Professor 
Napier's  remarks  on  the  Old-English  portion  in  the  Cartulary  of  St.  Frideswide 
(Oxford  Historical    ociety),  i.  7. 

29  Rot.  Pat.  8  Ed.  IV,  part  1,  mem.  3 ;  Rot.  Pat.  2  Hen.  VII,  part  2,  mem.  (1)  13  ; 
Confirmation  Roll,  5  Henry  VII,  no.  16. 

VOL.    XI.— NO.    XLIV.  8  B 
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written  than  the  enrohnent  thereof.  It  would  ahnost  seem  that 
B  was  derived  from  the  original  charter,  for  it  frequently  has  ]y 
both  for  1?  and  p  where  A  has  y,  and  has  sometimes  O.-E.  y  where 
A  has  the  ordinary  /,  and  O.-E.  5  where  A  has  ordinary  g,  whilst 
its  "S  is  a  fairly  accurate  copy  against  the  d'  of  A,  and  its  j)  is  ex- 
ceedingly good,  whereas  in  A  it  is  hardly  recognisable,  and,  indeed, 
becomes  confused  with  a  form  of  y.  On  the  other  hand,  its  3  varies 
from  certain  3  through  intermediate  forms  to  certain  ,9,  and  even  in 
one  form  becomes  very  much  like  the  ordinary  d  of  the  chancery 
hand  of  Kichard  II.  A  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  forms 
used  for  particular  O.-E.  letters.  It  has  quite  a  score  of  forms 
for  "3  (the  sign  for  and,  and) ;  it  has  seven  forms  of  5  ;  about  a 
dozen  forms  of  p  (20  does  not  occur  in  the  O.-E.  part),  varying  from 
decided  p  through  y  without  a  dot  to  undoubted  dotted  y  ;  its  ]>  is 
frequently  identical  with  its  p,  and  likewise  becomes  //  undotted  ; 
its  y  (/)  is  mostly  very  clear,  but  it  approximates  to  j^  hi  shape,  and 
even  occurs  with  two  loops,  one  below  the  other,  a  form  used  also 
for  f ;  its  p  (r)  has  the  O.-E.  form  in  one  instance,  is  p  in  another, 
and  in  other  cases  is  r  or  something  like  O.-E.  y  with  a  long 
or  short  twisted  tail ;  its  j'  (s)  is  written  like  its  long-tailed  r  and 
is  twice  undoubted  short  r.  Of  the  other  manuscripts,  D  seems 
to  agree  more  closely  with  B  than  C  does.  These  manuscripts 
present  some  very  curious  perversions  of  O.-E.  letters,  but  they  are 
easily  to  be  explained. 

The  O.-E.  text  is  wonderfully  well  preserved,  despite  the  con- 
fusions in  the  forms  of  the  O.-E.  letters.  The  sole  alterations 
required,  apart  from  the  rectification  of  the  distortions  of  the  O.-E. 
letters,  consist  of  the  addition  of  a  final  e  in  several  instances 
and  its  omission  in  some  others.  When  these  changes  have  been 
made,  we  have  an  accurate  O.-E.  text  in  the  language  of  William's 
time,  showing  amongst  other  things  the  full  -an,  the  weakened  -e?i, 
and  the  still  weaker  -e.  Apart  from  the  diplomatic  evidence  of  the 
charter,  the  O.-E.  portion  proves  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  it  is  copied  from  a  composition  of  the  eleventh  century.  My 
friend  Professor  Napier,  whose  accurate  and  minute  knowledge  of 
the  Old  and  Middle  English  dialects  is  so  well  known  to  all  real 
students  of  our  language,  has  carefully  examined  the  printed 
text  without  finding  anything  incompatible  with  its  ascription  to 
1068.  For  the  painstaking  way  in  which  he  has  sifted  the  text 
and  for  much  other  assistance  with  it,  I  have  pleasure  in  thanking 
him  in  these  pages. 

The  charter  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  early  history  of 
London.  The  rivulus  foncium  of  line  31  appears  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  *Eiver  of  Wells,'  which  has  been  since  Stow's  time  de- 
scribed as  the  head  waters  of  the  River  Fleet.  But  as  this  is  a 
mere  translation  of  the  O.-E.  trylri^e  of  line  80,  it  cannot  have 
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been  more  than  a  small  stream  {ri^c)  issuing  from  a  spring  or 
springs.  Lines  32,  81  describe  the  Wallbrook,  which  was  appar- 
ently nameless.^^  Tanner's  *  two  Saxon  noblemen  Ingelric  and 
Edward  or  Girard  his  brother,*  the  founders  or  refounders  of  St. 
Martin's-lc-Grand,  are  here  resolved  into  the  priest  Ingelric  and 
his  brother  Eirard,  both  Frankish  names,  not  Old-English. 

The  localities  referred  to  are  Good  Easter ,^^  Mashbury,^^  Cold 
Norton  (?),  Stanford  Eivers,  Fobbing,  Bendysh  in  the  parish  of  Kad- 
winter,^^  Chrishall,  Tolleshunt,  Kivenhall,  Ongar,  Benfleet,  Hoddes- 
don  (now  in  Herts),  and  Maldon.  Ingelric  is  mentioned  as  former 
owner  of  some  of  these  manors  in  Domesday,  most  of  which  were 
then  in  the  hand  of  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  who  seems  to 
have  received  Ingelric's  fees  and  to  have  entered,  after  the  manner  of 
the  great  men  of  his  day,  lands  that  had  been  granted  to  a  religious 
house,  and  this  in  despite  of  William's  confirmation  of  the  grant. 

W.  H.  Stevenson. 

P 

X  Quia  inter  multa   bona   opera,  que  fideles  Christi  pro  aiiimarum 

suarum  salute  operantur,  hoc  precipuum  estimatur  et  tenetur,  quod 
institucioni  et  edificacioni  sancte  matris  ecclesie  devota  mente  impenditur, 
in  qua  servorum  Dei  supplicacionibus  peccata  a  pio  Deo  diluuntur,  quod 
5  Moyses  in  mistici  tabernaculi  construccione  premonstravit,  quod  etiam 
Salomonis  industria  prefiguravit,  dum  templum  Domino  artificiosum  et 
honorabile  edificaret,  futuram  significans  ecclesiam  summo  a  fidelibus 
debere  honore  decorari. 

Note. —  In  the  following  collations  notice  is  not  taken  of  the  erroneous  divisions  of 
words,  nor,  except  in  special  cases,  of  the  representation  of  s  by  s,  ]>  by  p  or  vice  versa. 
The  first  letter  becomes  even  d  inJ)  ',  but  this  arises  from  the  approximation  oi  f,io  d 
in  B.  Many  other  strange  distortions  are  not  derived  from  the  original  charter,  but  are 
progressive  corruptions  from  characters  in  intermediate  versions.  As  numerous  errors 
in  the  texts  of  O.-E.  charters  derived  from  very  late  manuscripts  can  be  explained  in 
the  same  way,  it  may  be  useful  to  tabulate  these  progressive  corruptions. 

p  represented  by  I>  —  p  —  y  —  r  (from  y)  —  f. 

)> 

n  „  V   ri  —  p  — h  —  pi  by  jn. 

y 

F 

r 

V 

The  ligature  «  is  sometimes  represented  in  D  by  k  and  a' ;  in  the  other  manuscripts 
is  well  copied  or  facsimiled.     O.-E.  ^'  is  represented  in  facsimile,  in  a  slightly  changed 

form,  by  d',  by  df,  and  by  ordinary  d ;  andlJ  is  represented  by  quite  as  many  varie- 
ties.    The  writing  of  t  for  c,  or  vice  versa,  is  not  noticed. 

In  the  text  -,  the  sign  for  and,  ond,  is  expanded  as  and. 

5  Moyses]  Moises,  B,  D.    G  Salovio7iis]  Salamonis,  B. 

'*'  It  is  called  Walebroc  in  a  charter  of  Wulfnoth  de  Walebroc  to  Ramsey  in  1114- 
1133  {Hist.  Rames.  p.  248 ;  Cartul.  de  Rames.  i.  128,  139),  probably  the  Wulfnoth 
whose  name  is  recorded  in  St.  Mary  Woolnoth. 

=»'  Morant,  Hist,  of  Essex,  i.  458.  »-  Ibid.  ii.  460.  «  Ibid.  ii.  534. 

3  R  2 
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ri 
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-y  (from  r). 
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Quorum  videlicet  exem^o,  in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Ihesu  Christi, 

10  egoWill[elmus],  Dei  disposicione  et  consanguinitatis  liereditate  Anglorum 
basileus,  Normannorumque  dux  et  rector,  cuiusdam  fidelis  mei,  Ingelrici 
scilicet,  peticioni  adquiescens,  archiepiscoporum,  episcoporum,  abbatum, 
comitum,  et  universorum  procerum  meorum  sacro  consilio  parens,  omnes 
possessiones  terrarum,  quas  tempore  venerabilis  ac  dilectissimi  cognati  et 

15  predecessoris  mei  Regis  Edwardi  idem  Ingelr[icus]  acquisierat,  pro  ipsius 
insignissimi  Regis  anime  salute,  necnon  et  peccatorum  meorum  remissione, 
concedo  et  regia  auctoritate  imperpetuum  corroboro  et  confirmo  Deo  et 
ecclesie  Beati  Martini,  quam  infra  muros  London'  sitam  prefatus  Ingel- 
ricus  et  Eirardus  frater  eius  de  propriis  suis  redditibus,  in  delictorum 

20  suorum  remedium,  honorabiliter  ad  Dei  laudem  et  canonicalem  regulam 
imperpetuum  servandam  et  tenendam  construxerunt.  Sunt  igitur  hec 
terrarum  nomina :  Ester  in  Estsexa,  cum  berewica  de  Maisseberia,  et 
Nortona,  et  Stanford,  et  Fobbinge,  et  Benedisc,  et  Cristeshala,  et 
Tolesfunte,  et  Ruwenhala,  et  Angra,  cum  appendiciis  suis,  et  cum  pratis 

25  et  pascuis,  silvis,  molendinis,  et  omnibus  ad  eas  pertinentibus ;  et  in 
Benfleota  .1.  hidam  et  in  Hoddesdona  .1.  hidam ;  ecclesiam  quoque  de 
Mealdona,  cum  .II.  hidis  terre  et  decimis,  et  omnibus  ei  pertinentibus. 

Preterea  vero,  ex  mea  parte  dono  et  concedo  eidem  ecclesie,  pro 
redempcione  animarum  patris  et  matris  mee,  totam  terram  et  moram 

30  extra  posterulam,  que  dicitur  *  Cripelesgata,'  ex  utraque  parte  posterule, 
videlicet  ab  aquilonari  cornu  muri  civitatis,  sicut  rivulus  foncium  ibi 
prope  fluencium  ipsam  a  muro  discriminat,  usque  in  aquam  currentem, 
que  ingreditur  civitatem.  Concedo  etiam  ei  omnes  ecclesias  et  omnes 
decimas,  terras  quoque  et  domos,  quas  fideles  Christi  infra  London'  vel 

35  extra  iam  dedere,  vel  in  futurum  donabuntur. 

Hec  igitur  omnia  ecclesia  Beati  Martini  et  canonici  eiusdem  loci 
inconcusse  et  libere  imperpetuum  habeant  et  teneant,  in  communi  ecclesie 
ipsius  et  canonicorum  utilitate.  Ipsi  vero  canonici  idoneum  sibi  procura- 
torem   et  custodem   rerum   suarum   de   fratribus  suis   eligant,   qui  sua 

40  fideliter  servet,  et  cuique  partem  suam  per  tempora  sine  dolo  equanimiter 
distribuat,  ut,  necessaria  ad  sufficienciam  habentes,  curis  expositi  oracioni 
vacent,  ac  Deo  et  Sancto  Martino  die  noctuque  secundum  regulam  suam 
digne  et  laudabiliter  serviant.  Sit  vero  ipsa  prenominata  Beati  Martini 
ecclesia,   et    eiusdem   ecclesie  canonici   episcoporum,   archidiaconorum, 

45  decanorum,  minis trorumve  suorum  universali  exactione  et  inquietudine 
quieta  et  omnino  sequestrata.  Sint  vero  ipsius  ecclesie  omnimode  posses- 
siones ab  omni  regali[s]  servitutis  iugo  libere  ;  sint  omnimodarum  iniuri- 
arum  impulsionibus  absolute  ;  sint  quiete  ab  exercitus  expedicione,  pontis 
restauracione,  municionis  et  castelli  auxilio.     Habeant  etiam  socnam  et 

50  sacam,  et  toll,  et  team,  et  infangennethcof,  blodiuite,  mundbrice,  hurhhrice, 

10  consanguinitatis]  consanguinetatis,  D.  12  adquiescens']  acqui-,  B,  D.  15  pre- 
decessoris] predecessores,  B.  17  corrohoro]  coroboro,  A.  18  Ingelricus]  Ingelr',  A,  B. 
19  Eirardus]  Erardus  on  erasure,  D.  22  Ester]  Este  .  .  .,  A.  Maisseberia]  Mais- 
seberica,  D.    23  Benedisc]  Benedise,  A  ;  Benedist,  C,  D.      Cristeshala]  Cristeghala,  C. 

24  Tolesfunte]  Tolesfonte,  A.  Ruicenhala]  Eowenhala,  C.  appendiciis]  appendenciis,  D. 

25  jyascuis]  piscuis,  C.  26  Numerals  in  capitals  with  dots  on  each  side  in  A  only. 
30  Cripelesgata]  Cripelesgate,  A.  38  idoneum]  ydoneum,  D.  41  ut]  et,  C.  expositi]  so 
in  all  manuscripts.  An  error  for  sepositi  ?  42  noctuque]  nocteque,  D.  50  infange7ine- 
theof]  infangene-,  B.  blodwite]  boldwite,  D  ;  boldwyte,  B.  mundbrice]  munbrice,  B,  D. 
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miskennynge,  sceawingcy  hlcestinge,  frithsocjiCf  fleamenafirmthc^  wergeld- 
theof,  uthleap,  forfeng,  fyhfcnge,  firdwite^  fihtwite^  weardwite,  hengewite, 
hamsokne,  forsteall,  et  si  quas  alias  libertates  vel  consuetudines  [que] 
aliqua  ecclesiarum  regni  mei  Angl[ie]  meliores  habet. 

55  Si  quis  vero  hoc  in  aliud  quam  concessimus  transferre  presumpserit, 
cum  luda  proditore  Dei  herebicas  luat  penas. 

Scripta  est  hec  cartula  anno  ab  Incarnacione  Domini  M^.  LX.  VIIP*^*', 
scilicet  secundo  anno  regni  mei.  Peracta  vero  est  hec  donacio  die  Natalis 
Domini,  et  postmodum  in  die  Pentecostes  confirmata,  quando  Mathildps] 

60  coniux  mea  in  basilica  Sancti  Petri  Westmonasterii  in  reginam,  divino 
nutu,  est  consecrata. 

On  Drihtenes  naman,  haelendes  Cristes !  Ic  Willelm  kyng,  on  |>am 
o8eran  geare  jjses  j^e  ic  to  kinge  gehalgod  wees,  on  Cristes-maesse  dseg,  pa,  pa, 
ic  gescrid  waes  mid  minan  kynereafe  set  Westminstre,  aefter  Godspelle, 

65  het  dihtan  |?8bs  priuileian  aefter  Ingelrices  bene  mines  preostes,  and  minra 
witene  raede  and  aerndunge,  ]'e  j^a  mid  me  waeran,  l)e  h[e]ora  nama  sume 
her-aefter  bi6  awritene,  Criste  and  Sancte  Marian  to  luf[e]  and  to 
wurtSmynte  and  Sancte  Martine,  ])e  sylf  Ingelric  and  ^irad  his  brother  J^aet 
minster  binnan  Lunden  gestaSelodan  and  geworhtan,  Eadwardes  kinges 

70  sawle  to  gebeorge  and  minre  agenre  to  alysednesse,  and  be  minre  fuUe 
leafe  and  unne  j^as  land  ])ider  in-gelegdon,  j^set  is  Estre  in  Eastsexa, 
mid  piBYQ  berewica  aet  Maeisbyrig,  and  Nortone,  and  Stanford,  and 
Fobbinge,  and  Benedisc,  and  Cristeshala,  and  Tolesfunte,  and  Reuenhala, 
and  Angra,  and  in  Benfleot[e]  .1.  hide,  and  in  Hoddesdone  J.  hide,  and  eac 

75  )'a  cyrican  in  Mealdune,  mid  .II.  hidan  landes  and  )j£er[e]  teo^inge,  and 
mid  eallan  jnngun  ])e  j^aer-to  belimpaS,  on  wude  and  on  felde,  on  sealte 
and  on  fersce.    And  })aer-to  eake  on  minre  healfe  ic  heom  geaf  and  geuj^e, 

51  sceaivinge]  sceawynge,  A.  hlcBstinge]  hlastinge,  D.  fleamenafirmtJie]  fleamena- 
frinthe,  A.  fyhfeng]  fihfeng',  A.  56  herebicas]  so  in  all  manuscripts,  printed 
haereticas  in  Monasticon.  Herebicus  =  ei-ebeus  ?  59  Mathilda]  Matill',  D.  62  Drih- 
tenes] druhtenes,  through  misreading  of  O.-E.  p  as  ri,  B,  D.  Cristes]  qustes,  A ; 
crustes,  B,  C,  D,  from  like  misreading,  kyng]  king,  B,  D ;  kins,  C.  63  o^eran] 
oderian  (ri  =  n),  B;  so"exian,  C,  D.  gehalgod]  se  haldod,  C,  D.  Cristes-vu^ssc] 
qust  .  .  .  inassse  (qu  =  cpi).  A;  Cristes  masse,  C.  64  gescrid]  ge  squd  (  =  scriid),  A  ; 
se  scrud,  C  ;  ge  scrud,  D.  iocbs]  was,  C,  D.  kytiereafe]  -reape,  B ;  -reupe,  C,  D. 
after]  ffipter,  B,  C,  D.     65  ]jcbs]  iaq%  A,   B,  C ;  ];>a,'s  =  \>8es,  D.      cefter]  apter,  B,  C  ; 

aster  =aBster,  D.  Ingelrices]  Ingehnea  {hu  =  lpi),  A;  Ingelries,  B,  D;  In  selries, 
C.  preostes]  pres.  A,  B,  C,  D.  66  rcsde  ]paede,  A,  B  ;  ra^e,  D.  cerndunge]  aehndunge, 
B  ;  arndunge,  D  ;  serndunse,   C.      iucB7-an]  paran,  B  ;  paren,  C  ;  >aren,  D.     67  <Tftcr] 

ffipter,  B,  C  ;  ^fter,  D.  6i5]  Gid',  A  ;  byd,  B,  C  ;  byd',  D.  68  lUur^Smynte]  wurd- 
mynte,  A  ;  yurdnif^nte,  B  ;  hurdmente,  D  ;  wurdmpnte,  C.  and]  illegible  in  A.  sylf] 
silf,  B,  D ;  self,  C.  Ingelric]  Inqelrig,  A  ;  Ingelrig,  B,  D ;  Ingelris,  C.  broker] 
broJ>er,  D.  69  gesta'Selodan]  gestadol-,  B  ;  gestadeledan,  A  ;  gestadelodan.  D  ;  sesta- 
deledan,  C.  geworhtan]  gerorhtan,  B,  D  ;  serorhtan,  C.  kinges]  Rinses,  C  ;  Rindes,  D. 
70  gebeorge]  sebeorse,  C.  alysednesse]  alised-,  B,  C,  D.  71  and  unnc^  lunne 
(  =-;j  unne).  A;  mine,  C,D.  Eastsexa]  !£,&%-,  D.  72  \>ccrc]  t-ror,  B,  C,  D.  Mceisbyrig] 
Maisbirig,  D  ;  Maisbyris,  C.  Stanford]  Standford,  B.  73  Eobblfige]  Fobbinse,  C  ; 
Fobbynde,    D.     Benedisc]   Benedise,  D.     Cristeshala]    Oristeshala,   A.     lieuenhala'] 

Buenhala,  D.  74-5  Numerals  in  small  letters  in  all  manuscripts.  76  ]>(3??]  ha)',  D. 
helimpOAp^  belipad.  A;  belimfaa,  D.  77  fersce]  fers  .  .  ,  A.  healfe]  bealfe.  A; 
healf,  D. 
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for  mines  fader  sawle  and  minre  moder,  and  minre  yldre  to  alysednesse, 
eall  pset  land  and  ])sene  mor  \vi6-uten  Crepelesgate  on  aegSerhealfe  of  ]'vere 

80  nor))hirne  ])8bs  burgwealles,  eall-swa  j'eo  wylriSe  hit  sckyleS  fram  t^am 
weallum  forS  into  pam  broke  |>e  yrnS  into  ^aere  burh.  To  eake  |)am,  ic 
heom  geu^e  ealle  ]m  cyrican  and  teot^inge  and  land  and  bus  binnan 
Lunden  oS5e  buten  J^e  heom  Cristes  holde  geofan  habba^,  o5Se  her-asfter 
geofen  wurpeS.     And  eall  jjsbs  jnng  habbe  and  healde  Sanctes  Martines 

85  mynster  and  fa  canonichas  a  on  ecnesse  wur6-lice  and  friglice,  on 
gemaennesse  to  heore  sealra  freme.  And  t5a  canonicas  be-hedan  of  heom- 
sylfan  senne  treowne,  J>e  heore  ealra  j'ing  healde,  and  be  pass  geares  hire 
emne  gedasle,  swa  |?aBt  j^a  Godes  |)eowas  habban  fullice  scrud  and  wiste, 
swa  ]>aBt  hig  daeges  and  nihtes  unbogiende  Gode  and  Sancto  Martino 

90  wurblice  j^eowian,  eall  swa  heore  kanonikes  hade  to  gehyrat5  and  hig 
Surhteon  magon.  Seo  gewislice  pis  bufen  cweden  Sancte  Martines 
mynster  and  ]>&  canonikes  and  eall  J^aet  ])Sir-to  hiS  freols  of  kinges  and  of 
biscopes  and  archidiacnes  and  heore  wicneres  and  of  ealle  woreldlice 
(5eowdome,  and  beon  hig  wurSe  socne  and  sake  and  toll  and  team  and 

95  infangenef  eof  and  ealra  oSre  lage  and  frigscipe  swa  hit  her  bufen  on  Latin 
gewriten  is. 

Se  ])e  ])as  ge-setednesse  and  unnan  ]m  we  geset  and  geunnan  habba6 
undo  oS6e  awerde,  |)olie  he  on  Helle  mid  ludan  tintregan,  pe  Crist 
belaBwde. 

100  Deos  karte  waes  gediht  and  gewritan  sefter  Cristes  ge-flaescnesse  an 
])usend  wintra  and  Ixviii.  wintra,  on  }>am  oSran  geare  mines  rices. 

Ego  Will[elmus],  Rex  Anglorum  et  Dux  Normannorum,  sub  sigillo 

Sancte  Crucis  indeclinabiliter  consensi  atque  roboravi.     Ego  Mathild[is] 

75  for]  por,  C.  fadei-]  fadur,  C,  D.  sawle]  saule,  B;  sowle,  D.  and  minre  yldre] 
heldre,  D.  yldre /or  yldrena  or  yldra  ?  alysed-]  alised-,  B,  C,  D.  79  }pcBne]  hane, 
B,  C,  D.  wi'Suten]  )>iduten,  D.  ceg^erhealfe]  segderhealfe,  A,  B;  asgderhalf,  D; 
resSerhalf,  C.  here]  }>a>e,  D  ;  haer,  C.  80  burgiuealles]  burgyealles,  B  ;  burgrealles,  D  ; 
bursie'alles,  C.  ho]  \>e,  D.  sckyWS]  sckyled,  A,  B,  C,  D.  81  /orSJ  ford,  A,  B,  C,  D. 
\>am]  J>  .  .  .  ,  A.  T/niS]  yrnSe,  B ;  prud%  C ;  \>x\x'!S,  D.  '^cjcrc]  djere,  B,  D.  burh] 
burgh,  C,  D.  82  gcu^e]  eeud'e,  B  ;  seuSe,  C.  cyrican]  cyrcen.  A,  D.  tco^inge]  teo- 
dinge,  A,  B,  D  ;  teodinse,  C.  83  geofan]  sefan,  C  ;  gefan,  D.  o55^]  odder,  D.  after] 
after,  C,  D.  84  ivurh'S]  wurhed,  A,  B,  C ;  I'uryed,  D.  call]  ealle.  A,  B,  C,  D.  \>ais] 
Jar  har  {for  ^asn).  A;  har,  B,  C,  D.     85  mynster]  mynstre,  C;  minstre,  D.    )?«]  am., 

A.  canonichas]  canonichaf,  C.  wurUice]  wurdl  ...  ,  A ;  wurdlice,  B,  C,  D.  8G 
gemcennesse]  se  mamnesse,  C  ;  de  mannesse,  D.  cealra]  liealra,  D.  freme]  preme,  C. 
S«]  «ra,  D.  87  sylfan]  silfan,  D.  a:nnc]  ane,  B,  D,  ealra]  eal>a,  D.  hire]  bil>e,  D. 
88  gedcBle]  seda3le,  B,  C  ;  gebale,  D.  howas]  >eowes,  B,  C,  D.  fullice]  stillice,  D. 
wiste]  weste,  C,  D.  89  dages]  gaeges,  B ;  sases,  C.  nihtes]  nithes,  C  ;  in  thes,  D. 
unbogiende]  unbo  siende,  C  ;  unho  giende,  D.  90  tour^Slice]  wurdlice,  B,  C,  D. 
howian]  )>eo\vaii,  B,  C,  D.  swa]  sra,  D.  kanonikes]  kannoikas,  C ;  kanoniker,  D. 
gehyrah]  sehi  rad,  C  ;  gehi  pad,  D.  hig]  om.,  B,  C.  91  '^urhfeon]  durhteon.  A,  B, 
C,  D.  ]>is]  ]?ir,  C  ;  \>ex,  D.  cweden]  creden,  C,  D.  Martines]  Martine,  A.  92  \>air] 
har,  C,  D.  freols]  freolf,  D.  93  wicneres]  wieners,  B,  C,  D.  ealle]  eall,  D.  woreldlice] 
|io>eldIice,  D.  94  ''Seowdoine]  deofdome,  A ;  deoJ?dome,  B,  D  ;  deor  dome,  C.  96 
gewriten]  ge}>rten,  D.  97  ]>as]  )^al>,  C  ;  ]>8ep,  D.  habba^]  habb  .  .  .  ,  A ;  habbad,  D. 
98  \>olie]  |)olia,  A.  100  D  of  "Seos  written  very  large.  101  wintra  .  .  .  wintra]  yinter 
.  .  .  yint%  A ;  winter  .  .  .  wint%  B,  C,  D.  o<Sran]  odran.  A,  B ;  odram,  D.  rices] 
Jnces,  B,  D.     103  indeclinabiliter]  inclinabiliter,  C.     Mathilda]  Matill',  A ;  Matilda, 

B,  C ;  Matillda,  D. 
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Regina,  consensum  prebui. 
105        Ego  Ricardus,  Regis  filius,  annui. 

Ego  Stigandus,  archiepiscopus,  confirmavi. 

Ego  Aldredus,  archiepiscopus,  subscripsi. 

Ego   Will[elirms],   London'   episcopus,   infra   cuius  muros   prefatum 

monasterium  situm  est,  signaculo  sancte  Crucis  subarravi,  et  libertatem 
no  omnimodam,  quantumcunque  mee  pertinet  possibilitati,  concessi. 
Ego  Odo,  Baiocensis  episcopus,  consensi. 
Ego  Hugo,  Luxoviensis  episcopus,  interfui. 
Ego  Goisfridus  episcopus  corroboravi. 
Ego  Hermannus  episcopus  c[oncessi]. 

(col.  1.) 

llo        Ego  Leovricus  episcopus  concessi. 

Ego  Giso  episcopus  concessi. 

Ego  Eadwinus  abbas. 

Ego  Wulwaldus  abbas. 

Ego  Baldwinus  abbas. 
120        Ego  iEgelsinus  abbas. 

(col.  2.) 

Ego  Turstinus  abbas. 

Ego  Brand  abbas. 

Ego  ^Ifwinus  abbas. 

Ego  iEgelwius  abbas. 

125        Ego  Sihtricus  abbas. 

(col.  3.) 

Ego  Will[elmus]  filius  Osberti,    comes. 

Ego  Robertus,  frater  Regis,  comes. 

Ego  Eadwinus  comes. 

Ego  Robertus  comes. 

ISO        Ego  Marchere  comes. 

(col.  4.) 

Ego  Wal8eof  comes. 

Ego  Rogerus  de  Montegomeri,  comes. 

Ego  Ricardus  filius  Gisleberti,  princeps. 

Ego  Will[elmus]  Malet,  princeps. 
135        Ego  Ariastus,  regis  cancellarius. 

(col.  5.) 

Ego  Michael,  regis  capellanus. 

Ego  Gislebertus,  capellanus. 

Ego  Osbernus,  capellanus. 

Ego  Will[elmus],  capellanus. 
140        Ego  Thomas,  capellanus., 

106  confirmavi]  subscripsi,  D.     107  subscrixjsi]  confirmavi,  D.     112  interfui]  oin. 
C.     118  Wulwaldus]  Wohvaklus,  C,  D.     120  jEgclsinus]  Agelsinus,  D  ;  Algelsinus,  C 
121  sqq.     The  arrangement  of  the  witnesses'  names  in  columns  is  preserved  in  A  only 
123  jElfivinus]  Alswinus,  D.     124  JEgelwius]  Agehvius,  A  ;  Algelwius,  C ;  om., 
125  Sihtricus]  Sithricus,  C.     131  Wal^eof]  Waldeof,  A. 
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'  (col.  6.) 

Ego  Bernardus,  capellanus. 

Ego  Walterus,  capellanus. 
Ego  Eodbertus,  capellanus. 

Ego  lohannes,   Sancte   Romane  ecclesie    cardinalis   presbyter,   per 

14-3  Gallias  et  Angliam,  concedente  Papa  Alexandro,  vices  apostolicas  gerens, 

huic  constitucioni  interfui,  et  quantum  apostolice  Sedi  pertinuit,  libertatem 

ecclesie  present!  sigilo  confirmavi. 

Ego  Petrus,  Sancte  Eomane  ecclesie  similiter  cardinalis  presbyter  et 
cancellarius,  ab  eodem  papa  in  Angliam  delegatus,   huic   constitucioni 

loO  acquiescens,  propria  manu  subscripsi. 

141,  143  followed  by  blank  lines  in  A;  blank  lines  ignored  in  others.    143  Eod- 
bertus] Robertus,  D.     149  delegatus]  elegatus,  D. 


Peter's  pence  and  the  population  of  England  about  ii64. 

Master  Sinitius,  who  in  1266-7  collected  money  due  to  the  pope 
from  England,'  took  home  some  lines  on  the  English  Peter's 
pence.  They  were  copied  by  the  canonist  Eodriguez  of  Calahorra,'^ 
who  wrote  in  1467,^  and  are  fomid  also  in  another  Vatican  manu- 
script.^ They  were  long  since  printed  by  Canciani.'*  Lately,  how- 
ever, M.  Fabre  has  pointed  them  out  among  the  additions  appended, 
before  1275,^  to  the  original  tax  book  of  the  Eoman  church.  He 
considers  them  to  be  le  texte  meme  de  Kanut  relatif  au  denier  de 
saint  Pierre.'^  But  the  entry  is  a  mere  patchwork  of  three  excerpts 
from  two  Anglo-Latin  law  books  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  first 
and  last  coming  from  the  '  Instituta  Cnuti,'  ^  while  the  middle  one, 
as  Canciani  and  Fabre  acknowledge,  agrees  verbally  with  *  Edward 
Confessor  Eetractatus.'  •*     Sinitius  may  have  inspected  one  of  the 

'  Potthast,  Reg.  Pont.  n.  19647  ;  Mon.  Germ,  xxviii.  p.  518=* ;  Fabre,  Etude  sur  Ic 
Liber  Censuum  Eccl.  Rom. '  165,  196  ;  the  same,  'Recherches  sur  le  Denier  de  St. 
Pierre  en  Angleterre  au  Moyen  Age,'  in  Melanges  G.  B.  de  Rossi  ]par  VEcole  Frane.. 
de  Rome,  167. 

-  MS.  Vat.,  Christina  reg.  451,  f.  223,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

'  Schulte,  Quellen  kanmi.  Rechts,  ii.  316. 

*  No.  3495  of  the  sixteenth  century;  cf.  Transcripts  for  New  Rymer  in  public 
record  office,  158,  iv.  D.  3. 

^  Barbar.  Leges,  iv.  213.  «  Etude,  201.  "  Ibid.  134. 

«  In  their  later  form,  in  which  Cnut's  law  is  erroneously  called  Dane  law ;  cf. 
Transact.  R.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  vii.  86. 

'•'  Cf.  my  work  Ueber  die  Leges  Edw.  Conf.  p.  123.  M.  Fabre' s  translations  are 
wrong  in  two  important  points :  the  Danish  half-mark  is  not  the  sum  due,  but  the 
amount  on  which  one  penny  is  assessed ;  and  the  aveir  ehampestre  in  the  Lcis 
Willelme  is  not  land,  but  cattle  ;  the  compiler  of  the  Lets  used  the  same  enactment 
as  the  Leges  Conf. ;  cf.  1.1.  p.  25. 
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numerous  manuscripts  containing  both  those  legal  collections. 
The  oldest  and  best  of  these  belonged  then  to  Merton  Abbey. •'• 

While,  however,  Sinitius's  copy  teaches  us  nothing  new  about 
Cnut,  or  Kome  scot,  or  English  law,  the  following  passage  seems 
to  be  an  unpublished  scrap  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  : — 

Romgescot  sy  agifen  on  sanctes  Petrus  *^  maesse  dsBg  ser  undern  aefter 
middesumera.  Gif  hit  liwa  forgumie,'^  gylde  LX  scill.  and  be  twelffealdan 
agife  fene  Rompenincg  [i.e.  Let  Rome  scot  be  given  on  Saint  Peter's 
festival  before  noon  after  midsummer.  If  it  anybody  neglect,  let  him  pay 
60  shillings  and  give  the  Rome  penny  twelvefold]. 

It  is  written  by  the  same  hand,  of  about  a.d.  1075,  as  the  pre- 
ceding list  of  rubrics  to  Alfred-Ine's  laws  ^^  and  the  ensuing  tract  ^* 
on  the  duties  of  a  judge  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Nero,  A  1,  f.  47. 

Rome  scot  was  paid,  according  to  all  the  authorities,^^  on  Lammas 
Day.  The  limitation  to  the  morning,  however,  occurs  here  only. 
Nor  are  the  two  fines  here  required  to  be  found  in  other  enactments, 
where,  on  the  contrary,  not  twelve  but  thirty  pence  are  due  to  holy 
church.^'''  The  larger  sum  named  no  doubt  represents  the  king's 
oferhyrnes  ^^  generally  reckoned  as  120  shillings  Wessex  '^  or  50 
Norman.'*'  The  *  Leis  "Willelme,'  however,  have  a  penalty  of  40.s'. 
For  the  sum  of  GO-s-.  I  find  no  parallel.  The  paragraph,  therefore, 
seems  not  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  royal  ordinance  but  rather  a  note 
of  a  local  custom  for  practical  use.  It  is  so  businesslike  and 
moderate  that  we  must  not  consider  it  as  a  mere  ecclesiastical 
invention. 

In  another  disquisition  ^°  M.  Fabre  tries  to  ascertain  the  popula- 
tion of  England  about  a.d.  1164  from  Peter's  pence.  William 
FitzStephen  tells  us  that  Henry  II,  in  November  1164,  designed  to 
bribe  Alexander  III  by  the  promise 

quod  denarium  B.  Petri,  qui  nunc  a  solis  ascriptis  glebae,  nee  tamen  ab 
omnibus,  datur  in  Anglia,  rex  faceret  ab  omni  domo  a  qua  fumus  exit 
donari ;  cresceret  Romanae  ecclesiae  redditus  in  Anglia  annuus  praeter 
quod  modo  est  ad  mille  libras  argenti.-' 

As  1,000L  make  240,000  pence,  and  as  [nearly]  48,000  were  actually 
paid  to  the  Roman  court,-'-  M.  Fabre  infers  that  there  were  in  all 

'"  Now  at  Lambeth,  No.  118,  written  about  a.d.  1200. 
'•  Ad  vinciila.  '-  Vox  forgymc. 

>3  Collated  by  Turk,  Legal  Code  of  JElfred,  14,  58. 
'*  Printed  in  Zeitschr.  f.  liechtsgesch.  xviii.  208. 
'■■'  Ueber  Leg.  Ed.  Conf.  55  sqq. 

"'  II.  Eadgar,  4  ;  viii.  Aethelred,  10  ;  i.  Cnut,  1) ;  Lcis  Wil.  17,  2. 
'^  Wite  {forisfactiira,  overseunc^),  since  Edw.  Guthr.  (>,  i. 
'«  II.  Eadg.  4,  1 ;  viii.  Aethelr.  10  ;  i.  Cnut,  9.  '"  Henr.  11.  o. 

-"  'Die  Bevolkerangsziffer  Englands,'  in  Zeitschr.  f.  SocialgescJi.  i.  14v). 
'-'   Vit.  S.  Thorn.,  ed.  llobertson.  Mater,  for  Becket,  iii.  74. 

'^'  The  Liber  Cens.  Eccl.  Rom.  notes  299  marks  as  the  contribution  of  fourteen  English 
dioceses.     It  dates  from  1192,  but  the  English  part  rests  on  an  older  arrangement, 
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288,000  houses  in  Engl&nd.  Assuming  10  souls  to  every  house, 
he  concludes  that  about  2,880,000  persons  inhabited  England 
under  Henry  11.  Now  this  result  may  come  very  near  to  the 
truth,  judging  from  the  calculations  of  the  population  in  earlier 
and  in  later  centuries.  Still  there  is,  I  fear,  more  than  one  flaw  in 
M.  Fabre's  reasoning. 

1.  Ad  in  the  passage  quoted  does  not  mean  '  by,'  '^  but  '  up  to  ; ' 
the  whole  future  sum,  including  the  200/.,  paid  up  to  then,  would 
be  1,000Z.     Praetcr  is  here  equivalent  to  siipra^  and  not  to  *  except.' 

2.  A  thousand  pounds  is  clearly  an  arbitrary  round  sum  ;  -^  it 
would  be  a  marvellous  chance  if  the  number  of  hearths  divided 
by  240  should  have  yielded  exactly  1,000. 

3.  According  to  William  Fitz Stephen,  only  ascriini  glchac  paid 
St.  Peter's  pence.  All  the  legal  and  historical  sources  I  know  are 
opposed  to  this  statement ;  they  do  not  except  free  landowners  or 
townspeople  from  this  tax.  M.  Fabre  imagines  that  since  the 
eleventh  century  the  duty  then  resting  on  every  freeman  of  thirty 
pence  income  had  devolved  on  the  shoulders  of  villans  only.  But 
the  law  books  ^^  he  quotes  belong  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  later 
authorities  also  charge  in  theory  all  houses.^^  In  some  places, 
indeed,  the  Rome  penny  was  paid  by  the  villans,  and  not  by  all  of 
them.  Such  was  the  custom  in  a  manor  of  St.  Paul's,'^^  probably 
well  known  to  the  Ijondoner  "William  FitzStephen.  His  error  pos- 
sibly arose  from  the  generalisation  of  a  local  use. 

4.  We  have  no  means  of  guessing  how  many  houses  the  Rome 
penny  actually  paid  came  from.  M.  Fabre  himself  considers  the 
sum  of  299  marks  to  be  arbitrarily  fixed.  But  the  contributions  of 
the  single  dioceses  are  so  too.  Among  fourteen  bishoprics  five 
are  charged  with  full  pounds ;  eight,  indeed,  pay  single  shillings, 
but,  with  one  exception,  either  halves  or  quarters  of  a  pound ;  only 
one  see  is  charged  in  pence,  but  in  this  case  ^s.  Sd.  is  exactly  a  half- 
mark.  These  sums  were,  as  M.  Fabre  well  says,  fixed  farm  rents, 
and  the  bishops  gained,  according  to  Innocent  Ill's  complaint,^^ 

made,  as  M.  Fabre  thinks,  by  Innocent  II.  As  early  as  11G4  it  constituted  a  fixed 
custom,  record  of  which  was  found  among  the  Canterbury  muniments  ;  at  least  the  sum 
total  and  the  contributions  from  Lincoln,  Ely,  and  Exeter  were  then  the  same  as  in 
1192  (Mater,  for  Beckd,  v.  210  sg.)  The  list  is  printed  by  Canciani,  p.  214,  and 
Fabre,  p.  143.  Carlisle  is  wanting,  because  it  was  not  yet  founded  when  the  payment 
was  fixed,  and  perhaps  because  it  remained  poor  and  was  often  vacant,  and  was  under 
Scottish  rule  in  Innocent  II's  time.  Nor  is  Durham  mentioned,  hardly,  as  M.  Fabre 
thinks,  on  account  of  the  Danish  conquest  in  the  ninth  century  or  of  its  omission  in 
Domesday,  but  rather  because  it  was  palatine,  i.e.  depended  but  little  on  the  southern 
government,  which  authorised  or  prohibited  the  collection  of  the  Home  penny  ;  see  for 
1164-5  Materials,  iii.  94,  v.  208,  418.  -='   C7w,  Fabre. 

-'  As  a  parallel  the  estimation  may  be  quoted  that  denarius  dc  singulis  domibiis 
Walliae  would  yield  more  than  200  marks  (133^Z.) :  Girald.  Cambr.  iii.  175. 

-'  Edward  Conf.  and  Leis  Willelme. 

-«  For  instance,  Gir.  Cambr.  i.  61 ;  iii.  55,  78. 

'^'  Hale,  Doniesday  of  St.  Paul's,  p.  cxvij.  ^s  Potthast,  Beg.  Fofitif.  4891. 
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a  thousand  marks  in  collecting  them.  Moreover  many  a  Peter's 
penny  went  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Infinitely  more  money,  there- 
fore, was  collected  under  the  name  of  Kome  scot  than  was  sent  out 
to  Eome. 

5.  To  assume  an  average  of  ten  persons  to  each  hearth  seems 
rather  to  overrate  the  domestic  architecture  of  those  times ;  at  any 
rate  it  is  a  mere  guess. 

6.  Though  M.  Fabre's  argument  would  not  be  refuted  if  Fitz- 
Stephen's  story  could  be  proved  to  be  altogether  false,  we  must  not 
leave  the  subject  without  stating  that  this  author  alone  among  eight 
biographers  of  Thomas  Becket  tells  it,  though  all  of  them  mention 
the  king's  embassy  to  Eome,^'-^  and  that  he  is  not  always  trustworthy. 
Moreover  such  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  English  money  for  all  time 
would  have  been  more  than  the  occasion  demanded,  besides  cur- 
tailing the  income  of  the  bishops,  with  whom  Henry  had  every 
reason  to  remain  on  good  terms,  not  to  speak  of  the  crown  revenue 
during  the  long  vacancies,  when  the  temporalties  of  the  see  were 
confiscated.^"  F.  Liebermann. 


MASTER    VACARIUS. 

Professor  Liebermann  and  his  readers  may  perhaps  be  glad  to 
hear  of  an  arbitration  concluded  by  Vacarius  later  than  any  which 
appears  in  his  article  in  the  April  number  of  this  Eeview.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  cartulary  of  Coxford  Priory  of  Augustinian  Canons 
jjenes  me.  A  dispute  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  between  the 
Benedictine  priory  of  St.  Faith's,  at  Horsham,  in  Norfolk,  and  the 
Augustinian  house  at  Coxford,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
Budham,  in  the  same  county,  concerning  certain  tithes  on  land 
belonging  to  St.  Faith's  in  Budham.  The  matter  was  at  last 
referred  to  arbitration. 

Causa  .  .  .  communi  nostro  assensu,  transactione  intervenien  te  coram 
]\Iagro  Vaccario  [sic]  inter  nos  iudice  a  diio  Papa  delegate,  omnino  sopita 
est,  sub  ea  scilicet  forma  qua  prius  terminata  fuit  inter  Priores  nostros 
B.  &  B.  coram  iudicibus  Steinger  Norvicensis  EccHe  Archidiacono  &  Gau- 
frido  Priore  de  PentfieadfioPapa  delegatis  ....  Anno  ab  incarnacionc 

■-"  Materials,  i.  45  ;  ii.  313,  337,  402 ;  iii.  335  ;  iv.  62,  107 ;  Gamier,  v.  2180  ; 
Gilnther,  '  Zwei  Declam.  ii.  Tho.  Becket,'  in  Nachr.  von  Ges.  der  Wiss.  Gottingen,  1893 
p.  234. 

30  M.  Fabre's  recent  paper  {Der  Peterspfenning  als  Einnahmegiielle  der  etiglisclien 
Krone  in  Zeitschr.  filr  Socialgesch.,  1896,  p.  459)  quotes  from  the  pipe  rolls  many 
cases  when  Peter's  pence  went  into  the  royal  exchequer.  All  of  them  occurred,  how- 
ever, when  the  see  for  which  the  denarius  was  collected  was  vacant ;  they,  therefore, 
must  not  be  considered  as  instances  that  Peter's  pence  ever  formed  a  separate  and 
direct  source  of  fiscal  revenue.  Madox,  whom  M.  Fabrc  quotes,  had  correctly  put 
this  gain  from  Peter's  pence  obtained  by  the  king  as  custos  episcopatus,  with  exception 
of  the  small  sum  actually  handed  over  to  Rome,  under  revenue  accrued  to  the  crown 
from  vacant  bishoprics^ 
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domini  M^.C'^.lxxo.v^. — iiii  ^at.  August!  facta  est  hec  transactio  inter 
Priores  predictos.  Sed  quia  postea  lites  utrinque  exorte  sint ;  pax  omni- 
moda  super  decimis  predictis  coram  iudice  prenominato  Magro  Vacario 
[sic]  utroque  conventu  monachorum  scilicet  et  canonicorum  consentiente 
Anno  M«.C°.lxx«.ix«.  ab  incarnacione  diii — ii.  non.  Septembr*?  est  refor- 
mata.     Et  sigillorum  nostrorum  impositione  corroborata. 

Hanc  compositionem   ego   Magr^   Vacarius  iudex   delegatus   ratam 
habendo  sigilli  mei  impressione  confirmavi. 

Testibus  &c. 

The  name  Steinger  in  the  previous  charter  appears  as  Tengr^  and 
in  Le  Neve  he  is  called  *  Teugrinus  [a  blunder  for  Tengrinius]  or 
Taingrin.'  Augustus  Jessopp. 


THE    DEATH   AND   FUNERAL    OF    CATHERINE    DE'    MEDICI,    AS    DESCRIBED 
BY   THE    VENETIAN   AMBASSADOR   IN    FRANCE. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Eeview  (vol.  x.  p.  304,  April  1895)  I 
published  an  account  of  the  murder  of  the  Guises  at  Blois,  drawn 
from  the  despatches  of  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  Venetian  ambassador  in 
France.  The  following  description  of  the  death  and  funeral  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici  is  taken  from  the  same  authority.  The  details 
are  fuller  and  more  curious  than  those  which  can  be  found  in  any 
other  account  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  On  19  Dec.  1588  the 
queen-mother  is  reported  seriously  affected  by  catarrh  and  suffering 
from  fever.  On  the  30th  she  had  rallied  a  little,  but  was  still  con- 
fined to  her  bed.  On  4  Jan.  1589  she  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
fit  of  fever,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  doctors  diagnosed 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  That  same  day  she  had  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  and  died. 

By  her  will  she  bequeathed  about  two  hundred  thousand  crowns 
to  various  persons.  Chenonceaux  was  devised  to  the  reigning 
queen,  and  the  house  in  Paris  to  the  princess  of  Lorraine.  The 
king  was  named  residuary  legatee.  Her  debts  amounted  to  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  An  autopsy  on  the  body  was  held. 
It  proved  to  be  so  sound  and  healthy  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  the  queen  would  probabty,  in  spite  of 
her  sixty-nine  years  and  seven  months,  have  lived  on  for  a  long  while. 
The  body  was  embalmed  and  laid  out  in  '  a  chamber  where  her 
ladies  took  watches  of  two  hours  each.'  In  a  neighbouring 
chamber,  hung  with  velvet  and  gold,  the  plaster  image  of  the  queen 
was  placed  beneath  a  splendid  canopy.  For  forty  days,  morning 
and  evening,  the  royal  table  was  served.  As  the  queen  made  no 
movement,  the  food  was  taken  away  and  distributed  to  the  poor 
who  gathered  at  the  palace  gates.  On  4  Feb.  the  queen-mother 
was  buried.     Contrary  to  custom  the  king  and  queen  attended  the 
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funeral,  and  followed  the  burial  service  with  devotion  and  with 
tears.  Horatio  F.  Brown. 

I. 

Alia  Serenissima  Regina  madre  resta  tuttavia  una  picciola  alteratione 
di  febre,  et  e  di  maniera  travagliata  da  un'  abondanza  grandissima  di 
cataro,  che  fa  temere  di  qualche  strano  accidente.  Piaccia  al  Signer  Die 
per  servitio  di  questo  Regno  preservarla  ancora. 

San  Dier :  19  Dec.  1588. 

II. 

La  Serenissima  Regina  madre  guarita  gia  della  febre  sta  tuttavia  con 
tosse  assai  noiosa,  et  turbata  da'  presenti  accidenti  non  si  move  dal  letto, 
dove  e  con  poca  consolatione.     Gratiae  etcet. 

San  Dier  :  30  Dec.  1588. 

III. 

Essendo  stata  la  Serenissima  Regina  madre  la  notte  delli  4  del  pre- 
sente  surpresa  da  febre  grandissima,  visitata  la  mattina  seguente  dalli 
medici  le  fu  scoperta  la  ponta,  alia  quale  essendosi  aggionto  un'  accidente 
d'  appoplesia  passo  il  giorno  delli  5,  a  miglior  vita  havendo  prima,  dopo 
essersi  confessata,  preso  la  santa  communione  et  estrema  untione,  cosi 
contrita,  et  devotamente,  che  ha  lasciato  non  meno  dolore  in  tutti  per  cosi 
notabil  perdita,  che  consolatione  per  la  speranza  che  s'ha  della  sua  gloria. 
Ha  ordinate  per  suo  testamento,  che  siano  dispensati  intorno  a  200  mila 
scudi  di  legati  a  diverse  persone  ;  che  della  serenissima  regina  regnante 
sia  il  suo  palazzo  di  Senonscio  ;  di  Sciarle  monsignor  Gran  Priore  beni 
per  17  mila  scudi  di  rendita ;  della  principessa  di  Lorena  la  sua  casa  di 
Parigi  con  la  meta,  delli  mobili ;  et  il  Re  Christianissimo  residuario  ;  dal 
quale,  dalla  serenissima  Regina  sua  moglie,  et  da  tutta  la  Corte  e  stata 
cosi  amaramente  pianta,  che  si  conosce  in  effetto  quanto  lei  sia  sempre 
stata  amata,  et  stimata  universalmente  da  tutti.  Andaro  io  quanto  prima 
a  Bles  per  fare  con  le  Maests'i  del  Re  et  Regina  quell'  ufficio,  che  stimero 
convenirsi  in  occasion  tale,  per  dimonstratione  del  dolore,  che  n'  e  per  sen- 
tire  la  Serenita  Vostra. 

Vendome  :  0  Jan.  1588-89. 

IV. 

Fu  aperto  il  corpo  della  Serenissima  Regina  madre,  et  ritrovato  cosi 
ben  composto,  et  nella  grave  eta  di  69  anni  e  7  mesi  che  era  cosi  sano,  che  se 
dalla  bonta  divina  le  era  concesso  di  restar  libera  dal  mal  di  ponta,  che  la 
ridusse  a  morte,  si  tiene,  che  saria  vissuta  ancora  molti  anni.  Serrato  poi 
et  imbalsamato,  e  stato  messo  in  una  camera  fornito  di  nero,  dove  di  due 
in  due  hore  cambiandosi  le  assistono  del  continue  parte  delle  dame  et 
figlie  che  furono  al  suo  servitio,  et  un  numero  di  padri  di  San  Francesco 
dicendo  i  lore  officii  et  aire  orationi.  In  un'  altra  stanza  adobata  di  razzi 
di  seta  et  ore  e  preparato  un  richissimo  baldachino,  setto  al  quale  sara 
messa  di  stucco  1'  effigie  sua,  et  tenutavi  fin'  al  termine  di  40  giorni ;  e 
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ordinariamente  mattina  e  iem  messa  la  sua  tavola,  et  portata  la  vivanda, 
che  viene  poi  distribiiita  a'  poveri  secondo  un'  antico  costume  di  questi  re. 
Ha  lasciato,  come  con  le  precedent!  mie  scrissi  a  Vostra  Serenitj\,  200 
mila  scudi  de  legati,  non  liavendo  pero  potato  beneficiare  molti  de' 
familiar!  suoi  servitori,  per  la  morte,  che  le  sopravenne  ;  et  800  mila  di 
debiti,  li  quali  etli  legati  in  termine  di  quattr'  anni  con  le  rendite  de'  suoi 
beni  potranno  essere  pagati ;  e  ogni  giorno  piu  internamente  pianta,  et 
spetialmente  da'  buoni,  che  conoscono  il  bene,  che  in  tempi  cosi  fatti 
haveria  potut'  apportare  a  questo  regno  tanto  travagliato,  quanto  mai  in 
altro  tempo  fosse.  lo  ho  fatto  addimandare  audientia  alia  Maesta  del 
Re,  al  quale,  deputata  che  mi  sia,  andaro  per  fare  I'ufficio  di  condoglienza, 
che  in  quest'  occasione  stimo  necessario  dover  fare. 
Vendome  :   12  Jan.  1588-89. 

V. 

In  questi  due  passati  giorni  si  sono  fatte  I'essequie  della  gia  serenis- 
sima  regina'madre,  et  contra  1'  antiquo  costume  dei  re  di  Francia  con  1'  in- 
tervento  della  Maesta  sua,  della  regina,  delli  ambasciatori,  et  di  tutta  la 
Corte  havendo  voluto  il  re  con  questa  estraordinaria  dimostratione  de- 
notar  quanto  grande  sia  stata  la  sua  perdita,  et  il  dolore  assai  chiaramente 
conosciuto  per  haver  accompagnati  li  funerali  uffici  con  dirottissime  la- 
crime,  come  faceva  la  regina  et  ogn'  uno  della  Corte,  mesta  et  travagliata 
anco  per  la  misera  condittione  de'  present!  tempi.  lo  ho  fatto  ufficio  di 
condoglienza  con  la  Maesta  sua  in  nome  della  serenita  vostra  esprimendole 
con  quelle  piu  efficaci  parole,  che  mi  fu  possibile  non  solo  il  dispiacere,  che 
per  la  molta  riverenza  et  osservanza,  che  le  portava  vostra  serenita,  era 
stato  sentito  da  lei  per  la  morte  della  serenissima  regina  che  sia  in  cielo, 
et  per  la  perdita,  die  haveva  fatto  la  Maesta  sua  et  questo  regno  tutto  di 
cosi  ottima  principessa,  ma  anco  il  dolore,  che  del  t'ravaglio  della 
Maesta  sua  lei  prendeva,  con  tutto  che  si  rendesse  certa,  che  per  la  som- 
ma  sua  prudenza  si  dovesse  accommodar  al  volere  di  S.  D.  Maesta.  Cor- 
rispose  il  re  a  questo  mio  ufficio  con  amorevolissime  parole,  dicendo  che 
veramente  sentiva  non  poca  consolatione  di  questa  nuova  dimostratione^ 
che  riceveva  dalla  serenita  vostra  in  segno  dell'  amore  che  le  porta  ;  et  che 
ne  la  ringratiava  con  molto  affetto.  Havendo  poi  ricevuto  la  lettera  di  vostra 
serenita  delli  21  del  passato  con  le  sue  commission!,  quelle  esseguiro  quanto 
prima  sua  Maesta  lev!  dal  letto,  essendovisi  messa  da  due  giorni  in  qua 
per  certa  sua  indispositione  di  poco  momento. 

Blois:  GFeb.  1588-80. 
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Aristotelis   UoXiTtia   'AOni'aiioi^ :  iterum  edidit  Fridericus  Blass. 
(Lipsiae  :  in  aedibus  B.  G.  Teubneri.     1895.) 

In  this  revised  version  of  his  edition  of  the  treatise  on  the  Athenian 
constitution,  which  was  discovered  in  1891,  Blass  has  considerably  im- 
proved upon  the  text  as  he  originally  presented  it.  Every  line  bears 
testimony  to  very  careful  revision,  supplemented,  as  Blass  tells  us  in  the 
preface,  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  original  papyrus,  as  well  as  of 
the  facsimile.  The  consequent  differences  between  the  two  forms  of  the 
text  are  very  numerous  and  of  two  kinds — (1)  restorations  better  fitted  to 
the  size  of  the  lacunae  in  the  original,  (2)  additions  to  what  could  be 
previously  read  in  the  papyrus.  The  second  class  are  naturally  the  most 
interesting.  This  is  not  the  place,  nor  would  it  indeed  be  possible  for  a 
less  expert  palasographer,  without  constant  reference  to  the  original,  to 
examine  how  far  Dr.  Blass's  new  readings  are  justified,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  them  cannot  be  verified  from  the  facsimile.  In  the  amount 
that  he  believes  he  can  decipher  in  the  papyrus  Blass  goes  in  many  cases 
beyond  the  editions  of  Kenyon  and  Sandys,  though  generally  in  the  foot 
notes  we  find  such  phrases  as  confirmat  nunc  K.  As  a  rule  the  difference 
in  meaning  is  not  of  much  historical  importance,  the  context  having  been 
clear  enough  before  to  determine  the  general  meaning.     For   example,  in 

chap.   iii.   2   Blass's   first  edition  has  the  text,  aurr]  ydfi 

[cevJTtpd  :  Sandys  reads,  du-r]  ydp  *et,  [''ii>x]n[(:  »'/''.]  cevrttm  ^-.r.X.,  and  the 
new  texth  as  aurq  yuD  fofif  7r[ar]'>toj  [^jf  hv]repa.  In  chap.  V.  §  2  an 
additional  word  is  added  to  Solon's  couplet  Kut  ya'iTj  ....  tt^joc  of  the  first 

edition,    Sandys's   i:<u   yup    firreXaurei   Koi    irpoQ   becoming  Kuno^tii-qi^'    ti'  // 

Trpot;  K-.r.X.  The  fragmentary  end  portion  presents  quite  a  different 
appearance  in  the  second  edition,  some  pages  of  the  original,  e.g.  xxxiii., 
becoming  now  to  a  large  extent  inteUigible,  whereas  in  the  first  edition 
only  a  few  letters  at  each  end  of  the  line  had  been  deciphered.  The 
fragments  called  jjcujina  xxxic.  in  the  first  edition  have  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  numbering  of  the  two  editions  consequently  varies  from  this 
point.  P.  Giles. 

Dc  Staatsleer  van  Hegel  en  hare  toepassing.  Proefschrift  ter  verkrijging 
van  den  graad  van  Doctor  in  de  Staatswetenschap  .  .  .  door  Willem 
Carel  Adrien  Baron  van  Vredenburch.  (Utrecht:  P.D.Boer. 
1890.) 

Baron  van  Vredenburch's  thesis  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  somewhat 
belated  attempt  to  appreciate  the  political  philosophy  of  Hegel  in  the  only 
European  country  where  Hegel  has  had  no  distinguished  exponent  and  no 
marked  influence.    The  practical  and  concrete  Dutch  mind  was  never 
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carried  away  by  the  specuMLtive  idealism  of  Germany,  and  least  of  all  was 
its  habitual  empiricism  disposed  to  the  aerial  constructions  of  the  a  priori 
dialectic.    The  principle  of  reaHsed  freedom  in  the  State,  elaborated  in  his 
own  way  by  Hegel,  has  indeed  a  certain  obvious  affinity  with  the  histo- 
rical character  and  movement  of  the  political  life  of  Holland ;   but  Dutch 
thinkers,  trained  in  the  more  lucid  French  and  English  schools,  have  not 
found  themselves  at  home  in  its  expression,  and  they  'have   let   the 
Hegelian  cup  pass  by.'      Nor  will  this  academic  thesis,  intelligent  and 
painstaking  though  it  be,  quicken  any  fresh  enthusiasm  either  in  Holland 
or  elsewhere  for  its  subject.     It  removes  none  of  the  difficulties  of  Hegel's 
theory — its  Lesbian  criterion  of  right,  its  topsy-turvy  inversion  into  un- 
bridled individualism  by  Max  Stirner  on  the  one  hand  and  its  resolution 
into  thoroughgoing  socialism  by  Lassalle  on  the  other,  its  covert  vindica- 
tion of  '  the  Prussian  system  of  1821,'  dwelt  upon  by  Haym  and  others, 
its  often  strained  abstract  formalism,  and  its  comparative  sterility  both 
as  regards  subsequent  political  thought  and  its  influence  on  special  histo- 
rical research.     The  author  practically  admits  that  *  the  significance  of 
Hegel's  political  doctrine  is  more  of  a  historical  nature,'  but  that  '  with 
all  its  defects  it  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  thinking  of  con- 
temporaries.'     His  proof  that  Hegelianism  in  this  sphere  is  '  not  dead ' 
is  singularly  weak,  being  founded  only  upon  a  reference  to  Hartmann 
and   Volkelt,   while    he    naively   quotes    Treitschke    as   comparing  the 
influence  of  Hegel's  school  to  that  of  the  sophists  at  Athens  and  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  of  all  the  great  German  philosophers  Hegel  is  the 
least  read  and  the  most  grossly  misunderstood.     Prantl  is  also  introduced 
at  the  outset  as  saying  much  worse  of  the  whole  system.     The  important 
ItaHan  and  French  monographs  on  the  subject  seem  unknown  to  the 
author  ;  and  even  the  excellent  expositions  of  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling  in 
his  '  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law,'  and  of  Professor  Morris,  of 
Michigan,  in  his  '  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  the  State  and  of  History,'  appear 
not  to  have  come  within  his  ken.     Nor  is  MoUat's  publication  of  Hegel's 
'System  der  Sittlichkeit,'  1893,  with  his  promise  of  a  complete  new  expo- 
sition, referred  to.    Yet,  viewed  merely  as  an  academic  thesis,  the  treatise 
must  be  commended,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is,  presumably,  the  work  of  a 
young  man.     A  clear  account  is  given  of  Hegel's  last  bit  of  writing,  his 
articles   in   the   Allgemeine   Preussisclic  Staatszeitung  of  1831  on   the 
English  Reform  Bill ;  but  the  author  cannot  agree  with  Rosenkranz  in 
holding  that  Hegel  had  England  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  drew  up  his 
representation  of  an  ideal  political  constitution,  nor  apparently  is  he  in 
sympathy  with  Hegel's  leaning  to  the  Wellingtonian  conservatism,  or  his 
veiled  contempt  for  the  particularism  and  arbitrariness  of  the  popular 
English  system,  '  with  all  its  prating  about  liberty.'  W.  Hastie. 

The  History  of  the  Jeivish  Nation.     By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim. 

Revised  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  White.  (London  :  Longmans.  1896.) 
The  period  described  in  this  book  has  a  pecuhar  interest.  It  may  be 
described  as  the  period  of  falling  Judaism,  falling  heathenism,  and  rising 
Christianity.  The  falHng  causes  were  often  redeemed  by  their  champions, 
as  the  rising  faith  was  often  disgraced  by  its  professors.  Edersheim's 
work  begins  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  Jud^a  from  the  time  of 
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Alexander  the  Great  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans. 
The  relations  between  Christians  and  Jews  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
century  are  well  described  on  p.  92  ff.  The  great  struggle  of  Rabbi  Akiba 
and  Bar  Cochba,  the  pseudo-Messiah,  against  Rome  (132-135  a.d.)  is  told 
perhaps  as  well  as  it  can  be  told,  for,  unfortunately,  almost  all  the  sources 
are  legendary.  The  legends  are,  however,  rightly  reproduced,  for  they  at 
least  hint  at  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  war — an  obstinate  struggle, 
an  heroic  pseudo-Messiah,  Roman  policy  aiding  Roman  arms,  and  im- 
mense slaughter.  The  depression  of  the  Jews  in  Syria  continued  in  the 
third  century.  Legends  connect  Zenobja,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  and  the 
Emperor  Diocletian  with  oppression  of  the  nation.  The  patriarchate  lost 
much  of  its  authority.  In  352  a.d.  came  the  last  national  uprising  of  the 
Jews  (p.  503).  But  Sepphoria,  the  headquarters  of  the  revolt,  was  soon 
taken,  and  the  insurrection  was  put  down  with  terrible  cruelties.  The 
favour  of  the  Emperor  Julian  threw  a  last  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  and  even  raised  hopes  that  the  Temple  might  be  rebuilt ;  but 
his  early  death  made  the  relief  but  transient  and  the  hope  despair.  About 
425  A.D.  the  Palestinian  patriarchate  came  to  an  end,  and  the  tribute 
formerly  paid  to  the  holders  of  that  office  was  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the 
imperial  treasury  (p.  511).     The  Jewish  state  ceased. 

In  writing  this  book  (before  185G)  Edersheim  had  the  help  of  the 
valuable  work  of  Jost,  but  Graetz's  history  was  only  beginning  to  appear. 
Mr.  White  has  now  thoroughly  revised  Edersheim  with  the  help  of  Graetz, 
the  recent  works  of  Schiirer  ('  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 
Christ ')  and  of  Mommsen  (/  The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  '),  and 
Edersheim's  own  later  book  ('  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  '). 
The  marks  of  the  editor's  care  are  visible  in  every  part  of  the  book,  and  it 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  quite  abreast  of  our  present  knowledge.  Eders- 
heim's work  certainly  deserved  a  third  edition.  He  is  nearly  always 
sympathetic  towards  the  nation  whose  history  he  writes,  yet  he  is  free 
from  the  anti-Christian  bias  which  gives  a  look  of  argumentation  to  parts 
of  the  able  work  of  Graetz.  With  Schiirer  it  is  unnecessary  to  compare 
Edersheim,  for  the  latter  carries  the  history  350  years  later  than  the 
former.  On  the  whole  this  new  edition  is  the  best  existing  English  work 
for  the  period  which  it  covers.  One  criticism  of  detail  is  worth  making. 
References  to  the  Talmud  are  made  (where  possible)  to  Wiinsche's  trans- 
lations. This  is  unsatisfactory,  for  those  who  wish  to  look  out  Talmudic 
references  would  surely  wish  to  consult  the  Talmud  itself. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

The  Valley  of  Kashmir.     By  Walter  R.  Lawrence,  CLE,  Settlement 
Commissioner,  Kashmir  and  Jammu  State.    (London  :  Frowde.    1895.) 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report,  on  the  lines  of  the  Panjab 
gazetteers,  by  the  man  who  knows  more  about  Kashmir  than  any  other 
official.  After  ages  of  maladministration  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir  at 
length  perceived  that  nothing  but  a  thorough  land  revenue  settlement 
could  remove  the  abuses  under  which  his  people  suffered  and  his  country 
yearly  became  poorer.  In  1887  this  land  settlement  by  our  Indian 
officials  began.  Mr.  Lawrence  took  up  the  work  in  1889,  and  has  now 
brought  together  the  results   of  his  experience  and  researches  in  an 
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extremely  valuable  and  equally  interesting  survey  of  the  country  and 
the  people  in  all  aspects,  illustrated  by  admirable  views  and  plans.  The 
geology,  flora,  fauna,  history  and  archaeology,  statistics-,  social  life, 
rehgions,  races,  agriculture  and  breeding,  industries,  trade,  administra- 
tion, languages,  &c.,  are  successively  described  with  knowledge  and  per- 
spicuity. In  dealing  with  matters  of  personal  observation  and  modern 
statistics  Mr.  Lawrence  is,  of  course,  the  authority  ;  but  we  can  hardly 
expect  him,  in  the  midst  of  busy  official  duties,  to  be  equally  at  home 
in  the  complicated  problems  of  Kashmiri  history  and  antiquities — 
the  only  part  of  his  book  which,  we  are  called  upon  to  criticise.  He  is 
evidently  conscious  of  some  disadvantage  in  treating  of  this  branch  of  his 
subject,  for  he  has  called  in  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Stein  (the  editor  of 
Kalhana's  *  Eajatarangini,'  or  poetical  Sanskrit  chronicle  of  ancient 
Kashmir,  down  to  1148),  who  has  contributed  a  useful  survey  of  the 
authorities,  and  largely  annotated  Mr.  Lawrence's  historical  epitome. 
'  No  attempt  can  be  made,'  says  the  latter,  *  within  the  limited  space  of 
this  chapter  to  take  up  the  authentic  history  of  the  valley  for  each  of  the 
main  periods.  I  shall  only  allude  to  the  chief  events  which  to  this  day 
are  common  talk  of  the  country-side.'  The  sketch  he  gives  is  interesting 
and  well  written,  like  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  does  not  pretend  to 
authority.  The  early  history  of  Kashmir  is  too  legendary  and  uncertain 
for  exact  treatment  by  any  but  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  even  Dr.  Stein 
prudently  advises  the  omission  of  *  all  dates  earlier  than  the  seventh 
century '  a.d.  When  we  come  to  the  time  of  Mohammedan  invasions  the 
history  does  not  become  much  more  definite,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  no 
one  hitherto,  not  even  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  has  succeeded  in 
drawing  up  a  satisfactory  chronological  list  of  the  Kashmir  kings.  Coins, 
which  in  Mohammedan  times  are  the  surest  check  upon  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  chronicles,  have  not  so  far  served  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  of 
Kashmir  chronology.  Here  and  there  they  correct  a  detail,  however,  as 
when  Mr.  Lawrence  tells  us  that  Sikandar  came  to  the  throne  in  1394, 
whereas  a  coin  in  the  British  Museum  with  his  name  bears  the  date  a.h. 
792  (1389-90).  The  account  of  the  relations  of  Kashmir  to  the  Mogul 
empire  and  the  rule  of  the  Chaks  is  perhaps  scarcely  adequate  ;  but  on 
the  whole,  as  a  confessedly  incomplete  sketch,  the  historical  chapter  is  not 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  work.  It  is,  however,  disfigured  by  numerous 
errors  in  Arabic  and  Persian  :  as,  '  Zain-ul-Ab-ul-din,'  which  shows  entire 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  *  Abidin  ;  '  '  Zulkadar  Khan,'  '  Yusaf,'  '  Abdul 
Ganni,'  '  Itikad,'  &c. 

S.  Lane-Poole. 

Die  historische  Schriftstellerei  des  C.  Asinius  Pollio  ;  zugleich  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Quellenforschung  ilher  Appiari  und  Flutarcli.  Yon  Eenst 
KoBNEMANN.     (Leipzig :  Teubner.    1896.) 

Asinius  Pollio  has  in  recent  years  been  the  subject  of  several  German 
dissertations,  written  with  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity  ;  and  even 
if  we  should  be  obliged  to  confess  that  our  knowledge  of  him  has  not  been 
largely  increased  by  these  performances,  we  may  feel  indebted  to  their 
authors  for  drawing  our  attention  afresh  to  a  personality  so  interesting, 
and  for  gathering  together  all  that  can  possibly  be  said  and  known  about 
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him.  Some  years  ago  an  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  the 
Caesarean  treatise  '  De  Bello  African© '  was  really  the  work  of  Pollio  ;  and, 
though  it  only  convinced  us  that  the  hypothesis  was  quite  untenable,  it 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  suggesting  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
style  of  that  work,  and  of  directing  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  PolHo's 
Latin,  as  exemplified  in  his  three  letters  to  Cicero,  and  as  the  subject  of 
criticism  by  Quintilian  and  Tacitus.  It  is  agreeable  to  find  that  Dr. 
Kornemann  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  supporters  of  this  hypothesis. 
His  own  ambition  lies  in  a  difi:erent  direction,  and  he  pursues  his  aims 
with  greater  discrimination,  and  with  more  promising  results  for  the 
historical  student.  And  though  this  treatise  has  the  faults  of  its  kind, 
and  often  lacks  breadth  of  view,  sound  sense,  and  a  judicious  reservation 
of  judgment,  yet  it  is  clearly  the  result  of  a  really  honest  industry,  and 
will  serve  as  a  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  evidence  available 
for  Roman  history  in  the  years  following  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in 
49  B.C. 

Dr.  Kornemann's  object  is  to  present  a  consistent  view  of  Pollio's 
character  and  of  liis  historical  work.  Apart  from  the  voluminous  writings 
of  recent  German  investigators,  what  materials  had  he  to  work  upon  ? 
Of  Pollio's  history  only  a  single  fragment  survives  in  its  original  form. 
His  three  letters  to  Cicero  give  us  some  idea  of  his  foibles  as  well  as  of  his 
Latin.  Horace's  famous  ode  (ii.  1)  and  a  few  scattered  allusions  and 
criticisms  carry  us  a  little  further  ;  and  on  the  basis  of  such  slender 
materials  a  good  account  of  Pollio  was  put  together  by  Thorbecke  at 
Leyden  as  long  ago  as  1820.  But  of  late  years  a  new  method  of  divina- 
tion has  been  discovered.  It  has  generally  been  acknowledged  that 
Appian,  in  the  second  book  of  his  ^  Civil  Wars,'  and  Plutarch  in  his  lives 
of  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  made  directly  or  indirectly  some  considerable 
use  of  Pollio,  and  Ranke,  in  his  '  Weltgeschichte,'  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  it  might  be  possible  to  reconstruct  frag mentariscJi  the  lost 
work  of  Pollio  from  indications  in  these  two  authors,  adding,  however, 
judiciously  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  ijericidosae  plenum  opus 
aleae.  The  warning  conveyed  in  these  words  was  a  wise  one.  But  the 
German  specialist  of  to-day  has  not  been  frightened  by  the  hazardous 
nature  of  the  enterprise  ;  one  dissertation  has  followed  the  other,  and 
Dr.  Kornemann  is  now  able  to  assume— not,  perhaps,  without  an 
occasional  misgiving  natural  to  an  honest  mind — that  Appian  and 
Plutarch  copied  Pollio  in  the  portions  of  their  works  mentioned  above, 
and  that  they  used  no  other  authority  with  the  same  degree  of  exactness. 
It  is  simply  impossible  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  such  an  assumption 
as  this.  A  good  deal  has  been  put  together  which  bears  in  favour 
of  it,  and  for  all  we  know  it  may  be  true  enough ;  but  neither  its 
truth  nor  even  its  probability  can  be  demonstrated.  This  will  probably 
be  the  conclusion  of  the  reader  of  the  article  on  Appian  in  the  new  edition 
of  Pauly's  *  Real-Encyclopiidie,'  who  has  not  allowed  himself  to  forget  the 
essential  facts  that  Appian  only  quotes  Pollio  once  as  a  historian,  and 
that  we  have  only  a  single  fragment  surviving  from  Pollio's  history. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  hypothesis,  after  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
evidence  for  it,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  after  all  only  a  hypothesis, 
and  never  can  be  anything  more,  and  that  it  is  therefore  a  most  unsafe 
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foundation  on  which  to  build  further  conclusions.  Yet  Dr.  Kornemann 
has  so  fully  accustomed  his  mind  to  look  on  it  as  proved,  and  has  come  to 
know  his  Pollio  so  well  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  that  in  one 
part  of  his  work  he  actually  indulges  in  an  ample  comparison  of  Pollio 
and  Tacitus  as  historians. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Kornemann's  work  is  that 
in  which  he  attempts  to  sketch  the  character  of  Pollio,  and  its  probable 
influence  on  his  history.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  drawn  in  colours 
somewhat  too  glowing.  Pollio  was  the  one  honest  man,  after  Cato,  in  a 
corrupt  age  ;  purity  of  life,  conscientiousness,  and  love  of  truth  were  his 
leading  characteristics.  His  prose  style,  which  was  das  Gegc7ihild  des 
Ciceronischen  WortgehliTigels  ohne  Geist  und  Verstand,  bears  out  this  idea 
of  his  character.  The  authorities  cited  in  support  of  this  view  cannot  be 
said  to  bear  it  out  with  any  amplitude.  As  we  look  out  one  reference 
after  another  to  Seneca,  Tacitus,  or  Pliny,  we  find  that  Dr.  Kornemann 
has  magnified  a  few  obscure  hints  into  living  and  striking  traits  of 
character.  The  impression  these  passages  leave  on  our  minds  is  rather 
that  Pollio  was  not  without  mental  keenness  and  courage,  but  was  the 
victim  of  one  besetting  sin,  which  kept  him  all  his  life  from  rising  out  of 
the  large  circle  of  Augustan  mediocrity.  If  we  can  predicate  anything  of 
his  character  with  any  approach  to  certainty  it  is  that  he  had  too  great 
a  belief  in  himself  and  his  abilities.  This  is  quite  obvious  to  the  careful 
reader  of  his  three  letters  to  Cicero,  which  otherwise  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
mind  not  free  from  pettiness.  '  Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  ?  '  cries  this 
aspirant  of  thirty-three ;  resimhlica  si  me  satis  novisset  et  maior  pars 
senatus,  maiores  ex  me  fructus  tulisset.  This  too  accounts  for  the 
acridity  of  his  criticisms  on  contemporary  writers — I  take  the  word  from 
Mr.  Mackail's  admirable  sketch  of  Eoman  literature— a  quality  which 
Merivale,  always  a  good  judge  in  literary  matters,  has  also  noticed  in  a 
footnote.  He  who  said  unpleasant  things  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Sallust,  and 
Livy,  in  a  petty  spirit  of  carping  criticism,  has  not  survived  to  share  their 
fame,  or  has  survived  only  as  a  fossil  in  the  dreary  pages  of  Appian. 
Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  do  much  good  work  as  a  statesman  in  that 
troublous  age  ;  no  true  egoist  can  greatly  influence  the  world  in  revolu- 
tionary times.  The  egoism  of  Caesar  was  unconscious  and  magnificent : 
that  of  Pollio,  Caelius,  Curio,  was  both  conscious  and  petty. 

This,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  the  idea  we  have  of  Pollio  as  a 
young  man,  somewhat  exalted  by  the  success  of  his  precocious  skill  in 
oratory,  by  his  intimacy  with  Caesar,  and  by  the  accidental  importance 
which  circumstances  had  gained  him.  His  later  life  is  treated  by  Dr. 
Kornemann  with  less  exaggeration  ;  but  even  here  there  is  a  strange  want 
of  judgment  in  dealing  with  details,  each  one  of  which  is  made  to  tell  us 
a  little  more  than  it  really  does.  This  failing,  which  is  of  course  but  the 
common  weakness  of  the  specialist,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example. 
PoUio  must  be  a  wit,  as  well  as  everything  else  that  is  admirable  ;  and  Dr. 
Kornemann  incidentally  introduces  as  a  feines  Witzwort  the  dictum 
attributed  to  him  when  he  was  urged  to  reply  to  some  fescennini  which 
Octavian  had  been  making  on  him.  At  ego  taceo,  non  enim  facile  in 
eiim  scribere  qui  proscribere  potest.  Surely  there  must  be  some  analogy 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Teutonic  conceptions  of  wit.    PoUio  may 
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have  been  a  wit  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  word ;  but  this,  which  at  best 
might  be  thought  smart  as  a  fugitive  saying  at  a  dinner  party,  was  cer- 
tainly not  worth  preservation  as  a  specimen  of  his  powers. 

Turning  to  PoUio  as  an  historian,  discoverable  in  Appian  and 
Plutarch,  Dr.  Kornemann  does  not  fail  to  note  that  self -consciousness  which 
is  so  obvious  in  his  three  letters.  Where  Pollio  is  mentioned  by  Appian  or 
Plutarch  as  playing  an  important  military  part  to  which  Caesar  and  the 
Caesarean  writers  do  not  allude,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  correction 
comes  from  his  own  hand  :  e.g.  in  Plut.  *  Caesar,'  32  and  52,  *  Cato  min.'  52 ; 
Appian,  ii.  44-46  and  82.  The  question  has  often  been  discussed,  and 
variously  answered,  why  Caesar  has  so  little  to  say  of  Pollio  as  his  friend 
and  officer — why,  for  example,  he  makes  no  mention  of  him  in  the  second 
book  of  the  *  De  Bell.  Civ;,'  though  he  went  through  the  unfortunate  African 
campaign  with  Curio.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unreasonable  to  guess  that  Pollio 
was  less  after  Caesar's  heart  as  an  officer  than  as  a  companion  ;  that  the 
young  man's  egoism  was  not  agreeable  in  the  field  to  one  who  has  left  on 
record  his  opinion  that  the  first  duty  of  a  legatus  was  omnia  agere  ad 
praescriptum.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  had  any  such  claim 
on  the  dictator  as  Curio  had,  or  that  in  any  case  he  could  have  been  of 
much  importance  in  a  campaign.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  Pollio  thought 
himself  neglected  in  his  master's  narrative,  and  made  up  for  it  in  his  own 
history  :  he  had  all  the  small  man's  pride  in  having  been  intimate  with 
the  great  man,  and  in  having  been  with  him  on  so  many  notable  occasions. 
It  may  have  been  this  chagrin  too  that  made  him  write  his  stricture  on 
Caesar's  *  Civil  War,'  of  which  Suetonius  has  given  us  some  idea  (*  Jul.'  56). 
Dr.  Kornemann,  indeed,  would  ascribe  this  to  simple  love  of  truth,  and  we 
may  readily  allow  that  Pollio  may  have  been  almost  Polybian  in  his 
accuracy  as  well  as  in  his  consciousness  of  it ;  but  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  that,  according  to  the  doctor's  own  showing,  Pollio  must  have 
had  a  distinct  personal  motive  in  being  dissatisfied  with  Caesar's  posthu- 
mous work. 

One  or  two  other  points  may  be  noticed  in  this  interesting  treatise. 
There  is  a  paragraph  (p.  606)  on  the  Pollionic  view  of  the  question 
whether  Caesar  did  or  did  not  wish  to  be  king  by  title.  If  we  grant,  as 
we  not  unreasonably  may,  that  the  chapters  in  Appian  and  Plutarch 
which  narrate  the  oft'er  of  the  diadem,  &c.,  were  really  drawn  from  Pollio, 
then  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  in  PoUio's  opinion  at  least  the 
dictator  had  not  so  far  degenerated  as  to  desire  the  empty  bauble. 
Appian's  chapters,  says  Dr.  Kornemann,  might  be  headed  *  The  Fable  of 
Caesar's  lust  for  a  crown.'  The  point  is  of  no  great  importance  save  in  so 
far  as  it  bears  on  the  question  whether  in  his  last  days  Caesar's  mind  had 
lost  its  strength  and  balance  ;  but  those  who  can  see  in  the  later  years  of 
the  great  man's  life  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  a  highly  gifted  mind 
might  do  well  to  study  these  chapters  once  more  in  the  light  of  a  possible 
Pollionic  origin.  And  surely  it  would  be  strange  that  one  who  in  his  last 
days,  according  to  all  accounts,  dismissed  his  military  guard,  should  be  at 
the  same  time  caught  by  the  glamour  of  an  empty  title,  the  assumption 
of  which  would  be  certain  to  place  him  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life. 
Surely  all  this  was  part  of  a  deliberate  plot  to  ruin  him,  the  failure  of 
which  necessitated  still  more  horrible  measures, 
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Lastly,  Dr.  Kornemaan  gives  three  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the 
evidence  in  Horace,  *  Od.'  ii.  1,  as  to  the  characteristics  of  Pollio's  history. 
He  seems  to  assume  that,  though  the  history  was  unfinished  when  the 
poem  was  written,  Horace  had  been  favoured  with  a  private  view  of  it,  and 
was  purposely  reflecting  in  this  ode  its  most  striking  features.  Surely 
this  is  going  a  little  too  far.  There  are  some  obvious  allusions  in  the 
poem,  but  not  such  as  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  its  writer  had 
seen  the  history.  Horace  and  Appian  both  speak  of  trumpets,  and  of  an 
attack  upon  cavalry  ;  but  are  we  to  suppose  that  Horace  could  have 
known  nothing  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  without  reading  it  in  the  PoUio 
of  whom  we  may  have  a  faint  echo  in  Appian  ?  Even  the  sad  lament 
over  the  i7n2:>ia  praelia  is  no  longer  to  be  simply  a  poet's  outpouruig :  it  is 
offenbar  ein  Beflex  von  Pollios  pessimistischer  Aicffassung  des  Brudcr- 
kampfes  und  seiner  Folgen,  zumal  damit  in  Horazens  Brust  venvandte 
Saiten  angeschlagen  lourden.  But  these  discoveries  seem  in  part  due  to 
Kiessling,  an  editor  of  Horace  who  has  found  out  more  about  the  poet 
than  we  ever  knew  before.  If  it  be  all  of  this  value  we  may  be  well 
content  to  return  to  the  sound  common  sense  of  Orelli :  Fingit  se  iamiam 
(sc.  poeta)  vel  ante  lectam  Asinii  curam  summa  Pollionis  arte  historica  in 
medias  res  abreptum  esse. 

In  spite  of  absurdities  such  as  these,  and  occasional  lapses  of  judgment, 
Dr.  Kornemann's  work  is  both  useful  and  interesting,  and  it  includes  a 
collection  of  so-called  fragments  of  Pollio's  history,  drawn  chiefly,  of 
course,  from  Plutarch  and  Appian,  which  enables  the  reader  to  test  with 
tolerable  ease  and  rapidity  the  main  proposition  that  Pollio  really  survives 
for  us  in  the  pages  of  these  writers.  W.  Warde  Fowlee. 

Geschichte  der  Deutschen  in  Osterreich-  Ungani.     Von  Gustav 
Steakosch-Grassmann.     Erster  Band.     (Wien :  Konegen.     1895.) 

This  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  somewhat  ambitious  design  to 
present  the  history  of  the  German  peoples  within  that  artificial  area  known 
as  Austria-Hungary,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  It  might  be 
suggested  that  such  a  design  must  be  prompted  rather  by  patriotism  than 
by  any  essential  fitness  of  the  material  for  comprehensive  treatment ;  and, 
indeed,  in  his  preface  the  author  almost  pleads  guilty  to  a  political 
motive.  In  any  case  it  may  be  imagined  what  an  enormous  mass  of 
detail  is  involved  in  the  story  of  the  successive  waves  of  immigration  in 
these  lands,  extending  from  the  days  before  the  Romans  reached  the 
Danube  to  the  coming  of  the  Magyars  in  the  ninth  century.  Neverthe- 
less it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  author  has  approached  his  work  in  a 
scientific  spirit,  and  that  he  has  attained  a  large  measure  of  success. 
He  claims  that  his  presentation  of  the  facts  rests  on  an  independent 
examination  of  the  authorities  (p.  iv),  and  indeed  the  whole  volume,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it,  bears  witness  to  the  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  of  the  treatment.  The  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page  con- 
tain sufiicient  references  to  the  original  authorities,  and  the  narrative  of 
facts  is  varied  by  chapters  dealing  with  the  culture  of  these  lands  at 
various  periods,  which  contain  in  a  convenient  form  the  results  of  recent 
archasological  research.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  this  valuable  book  to 
say  that  it  is  hardly  one  to  be  read  through  connectedly  or  continuously. 
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The  shifting  picture  of  the  barbarian  world,  especially  when  not  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  a  great  centre  of  culture  like  Italy,  can 
never  be  a  truly  interesting  historical  subject.  And  therefore — outside 
the  dual  monarchy  at  least — this  book  will  chiefly  be  of  use  to  students 
of  particular  periods  which  come  within  its  scope.  All  such,  whether 
their  interest  be  in  the  earlier  or  later  Eoman  policy  on  the  Danube,  or 
in  Charles  the  Great,  or  in  the  Lombards  or  the  Slavs,  will  find  here  a 
fresh  and  independent,  if  necessarily  somewhat  compressed  treatment  of 
their  subject.  The  present  volume  contains  two  books  and  ends  with 
the  year  1)55.     We  are  promised  a  completion  of  the  work  in  seven  more. 

G.    McN.    RUSHFORTH. 

A  Catalogue  of  English  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.  Anglo-Saxon 
Series.  Vol.  II.  (Wessex  and  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest.) 
By  Herbert  A.  Grueber  and  Charles  F.  Keary.  (London  :  Printed 
by  Order  of  the  Trustees.     189B.) 

This  substantial  volume,  with  its  fine  plates  and  full  descriptions  of  coins, 
is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  former.  The  English  student  is  for  the  first 
time  enabled  to  work  at  tenth  and  eleventh  century  coins  from  an  English 
book.  The  magnificent  labours  of  Hildebrand  and  the  keen  and  well-directed 
enterprise  of  the  late  Mr.  Montagu  have  supplemented  the  hitherto  imper- 
fect national  collection,  and  enabled  the  compilers  to  put  together  a  far 
bigger  catalogue  than  the  Swedish  book  to  which  we  owe  so  much.  It 
would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  review  to  dwell  on  all  the 
points  that  it  illustrates  and  suggests  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  touch  on 
some  of  them,  and  warmly  to  recommend  the  *  Catalogue '  itself  to  all 
students  of  pre-Norman  history.  And  first,  as  to  the  places  of  coinage, 
we  may  sum  up  the  resultant  information  briefly  as  follows  : — 

Alfred  coined  at  Bath,  Canterbury,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Oxford,^  and 
Winchester,  and  also  at  London  and  Lincoln.  Mints  at  York  and  St. 
l^klmunds  were  working,  but  not  for  him.- 

Of  Eadiveard  his  sen  we  find  coins  struck  at  Bath,  and  Canterbury 
moneyers  and  Lincoln  and  Winchester  moneyers  occur,  but  these  mint 
places  are  not  named  on  his  coins.  All  these  Alfredian  mints  were 
(except  Oxford)  old  sites,  places  dwelt  in  by  Roman  and  Kelt. 

^Ethclstan's  'kingdom  of  all  Britain  '  needed  more  mints.  His  famous 
ordinance  shows  him  and  his  advisers  in  the  familiar  medieval  aspect 
of  king  and  parliament  regulating  trade.  The  new  West  Saxon  mints 
arc  Wareham,  Shaftesbury,  Langport,  and  Kentish  Dartford.  The  Mid- 
lands, English  and  Danish,  had  mints  at  Wallingford,  Wardboi'ough 
near  Oxford,  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury,  Tamworth  and  Warwiclc 
and  Chester,  where  English  interests  prevailed,  and  Hertford,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Stafford,  in  the  Dane-law ;  while  Maldon  was  to  do  for  the 
East  Saxons  and  the  Danes  among  them  what  Norwich  was  doing  for 
the  East  English.  The  York  mint  now  uses  his  name  :  the  old  mints  at 
Bath,  Canterbury,  London,  and  Oxford  continue  in  active  work. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  misread  '  R  '  of  the  OHSNAFORDA  coins  is  an 
'  h.'  There  are  several  exainples  (Nos.  127,  128,  137)  of  the  niinters'  use  of  '  h  '  of 
the  minuscule  form. 

'^  The  misread  '  ROISENG  '  anagram  is  probably  Wintonie. 
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Of  Eadmund,  who  probably  struck  few  coins,  the  following  mint  places 
are  known  :  Canterbury,  Chester,  Exeter,  London,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Wal- 
lingford,  York.  He  began  to  strike  coins  at  Leicester.  He  probably  had 
a  mint  also  at  Winchester.^ 

Of  Eaclred,  the  only  mint  places  marked  on  coins  are  Canterbury  and 
Norwich  ;  judging  from  his  moneyers'  names,  he  probably  had  mints  at 
York,"*  Oxford,"''  Winchester,*^  and  London.^ 

Eadivig's  money  is  found  with  the  mints  marked — Hereford,  London, 
Winchester,  York,  and  (for  the  first  time)  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  South- 
ampton. We  should  suppose  that  he  also  struck  money  at  Canterbury,^ 
Oxford,, and  perhaps  Norwich.^  There  is  an  enigmatic  mint-place  on  a 
piece  of  the  London  moneyer  Clac  which  seems  to  read  IIEPE='  Newe  ' 
or  '  Here.'  One  would  incline  to  the  latter  (at  all  events  Newark  is 
not^a  likely  interpretation,  though  Sir  John  Evans's  Newport  in  Cornwall 
would  do),  and  suppose  that  Clac  struck  money  at  Hereford.^^  Cnapa  (who 
appears  among  Eadwig's  moneyers)  strikes  money  at  Stamford  in  Edgar's 
reign,  and  possibly  also  in  Eadwig's. 

With  Eadgar  one  finds  coins  issued  at  the  old  mint-places  Bath, 
Canterbury,  Chester,  Derby,  Exeter,  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln, 
London,  Maldon,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Shaftesbury,  Southampton,  Stafford, 
Wallingford,  Winchester,  and  York. 

Of  this  king's  new  mints,  Lincoln,  Thetford,  Cambridge,  Tempsford, 
Ipswich,  and  Stamford  seem  to  speak  of  his  Anglo-Danish  sympathies. 
Southern  places  of  foreign  trade  are  Kentish,  Lymne,  Dover,  Rochester  ; 
South  Saxon,  Winchelsea,  Lewes,  and  Chichester ;  west  country,  Wilton, 
Somerton,Ilchester,andTotness,  completing  with  the  Leicester  (Eadmund), 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Southampton  (E  ad  wig)  mints  a  regular  pro- 
vision of  places  of  coinage,  distributed  with  what  looks  like  a  regular 
scheme  over  the  most  wealthy  parts  of  the  island  south  of  Y^ork.  Of 
these  only  about  one-third  were  Roman  towns.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  new  mints  are  distributed  about  the  south-east  coast.  East  Eng- 
land, and  the  south-west,  precisely  where  one  would  have  looked  for 
increasing  trade. 

Eadiueard  the  Martyr  seems  only  to  have  set  up  three  new  mints — 
Buckingham,  Lydford,  and  St.  Edmundsbury,  the  last  a  place  which  had 

^  The  moneyers  iEtlielm,  ^Ethelulf,  Leofric,  Otic,  and  Regnulf  had  struck  money 
at  Winchester  for  ^thelstan. 

■*  Arnulf,  Boga,  Eadmund,  Fro'Sric,  Fredard,  Thurmod,  and  Deorulf  are  York 
moneyers  in  Eadwig's  reign. 

^  Eardulf,  the  Oxford  moneyer,  perhaps  occurs  on  Eadwig's  coins,  and  he  and 
Wynhelm  certainly  occur  among  Eadred's  moneyers.  They  both  minted  at  Oxford 
for  iEthelstan. 

"  ^Ethelm,  iEthelulf,  Leofric  are  among  his  moneyers ;  see  note  3,  above. 

'  Clac,  .Ethelred,  Bernard,  .Elfstan,  Are  (?)  appear  under  iEthelstan  as  coining  at 
London. 

**  Manna,  the  Canterbury  moneyer,  strikes  for  him. 

"  Manne,  a  Norwich  and  Canterbury  moneyer,  strikes  for  him,  but  none  of  the 
characteristic  Norwich  moneyers  occur  save  Living  (?)  and  Hrodgar  (?),  who  strikes  at 
Bedford  also. 

*"  The  chief  arguments  against  Hereford  are  that  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
coinage  going  on  in  the  West  Midlands,  and  that  Clac,  a  Dane  by  name,  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  working  in  the  east  of  England. 
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at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  probably  been  the  minting-place  for  East 
England,  but  for  which  we  find  no  direct  evidence  since  East  England 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  West  Saxons  till  Eadweard's  days.  Of  former 
mints  the  following  occur :  Bath,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Canterbury, 
Chester,  Derby,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Hertford,  Ipswich,  Lewes, 
Lincoln,  London,  Lymne,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Southampton,  Stamford, 
Tamworth,  Thetford,  Warwick,  Winchester,  and  York. 

With  ^thelred  we  enter  upon  a  period  in  which,  owing  to  the  stress 
of  the  heavy  tributes  that  were  levied  to  buy  off  or  provide  resistance 
against  the  Danes,  there  was  need  of  a  number  of  moneyers  and  mints. 

Besides  those  southern  moneyers  who  appear  to  have  gone  down  to 
northern  and  midland  boroughs,  striking  money  in  each,  the  privilege  of 
having  a  continual  local  mint  must  have  been  granted  far  more  freely  by 
/Ethelred  than  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  New  mints  are  marked  at 
Aylesbury,  Ashdown,  Bardney,  Bridgnorth,  Cadbury,  Colchester,  Cor- 
bridge,  Cricklade,  Idbury,^^  Greenwich,  Hastings,  Offord,  Reading, 
Romney,  Sandwich,  South wark,  Sudbury,  Stayning?*'-^  [Stain],  Torksey, 
Watchet,  Worcester,  and  a  series  of  hitherto  undeciphered  place  names, 
such  as  lort  [York],  Mialgme  [Malmesbury  ?],  Ustlo  or  llrtfo,'^  Nevir,^-* 
SiSestes,^''  Si?5mes,'*'  and  Mt.^'^  The  old  mint-places  of  this  reign  are 
Bath,  Bedford,  Buckini^ham,  Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Chester,  Chichester, 
Derby,  Dover,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Hertford,  Huntingdon, 
llchester,  Ipswich,  Lewes,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  London,  Longport,  Lydford, 
Lymne,  Maldon,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Rochester,  Shaftesbury,  Shrewsbury, 
Stamford,  Southampton,  Tamworth,  Thetford,  Totness,  Walhngford, 
Wilton,  Winchelsea,  Winchester,  Y'ork.  Much  of  ^Ethelred's  money  was 
struck  apparently  in  haste  for  instant  export,  and  it  is  to  Stockholm 
one  must  go  to  complete  the  study  of  his  reign. 

As  to  coinage,  Canute  s  reign  is  in  some  sort  a  continuation  of  ^Ethel- 
red's.  He  needed  money  to  pay  his  house-carles,  the  old  buccaneers  of  lom, 
and  to  carry  out  his  schemes  abroad.  English  silver  had  much  to  do 
with  the  exile  and  death  of  St.  Olave,  and  even  the  royal  pilgrimage  must 
have  cost  a  good  sum  in  hard  cash.  Trade  was  prosperous,  and  that 
meant,  of  course,  a  demand  for  silver  pence.  Among  the  new  mint 
places  of  this  reign  are  Dorchester  (Wessex),  Bristol,  Brewton  (?),  Crew- 
kerne,  Guildford,  Hythe,  Richborough  [Ricye],  Sarum,  Taunton,  Win- 
chelcombe.  Among  the  undeciphered  mints  are  Ces8,  Mylt  [Milton, 
Bucks  ?] ,  Meonre  [Irish  ?J ,  Lag  [Irish  ?] ,  Miale  [Malmesbury  ?] ,  Welm 
[Welmesford],  Aexewo  ?  The  old  established  mints  at  work  are  Ayles- 
bury, Bath,  Bardney,  Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Chester,  Chichester,  Col- 
chester, Cricklade,  Derby,  Dover,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Hastings,  Hereford, 
Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Idbury,  llchester,  Ipswich,  Leicester,  Lewes, 
Lincoln,   London,   Longport,  Lydford,  Maldon,    Norwich,  Nottingham, 

"  A  theory  of  Sir  John  Evans.  '-'  A  doubtful  attribution. 

'^  Quite  enigmatic  at  j^resent.  "  Not  yet  interpreted. 

'^  '  SiSesteburh,'  Sidbury,  near  Sidmouth,  is  suggested,  but  it  is  doubtful  (pp. 
234,  292). 

'«  Sidmouth  is  suggested,  but  this  is  a  doubtful  interpretation.  The  reference  on 
p.  cxix  to  Hildebrand,  Aug,  Mynt,  p.  137,  is  not  correct  to  the  1846  edition. 

"  Unknown  so  far. 
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Oxford,  Rochester,  Eomnc^^,  Stayning(?),  Stamford,  Shaftesbury,' Shrews- 
bury, Sit^estes[?],  Southampton,  Southwark,  Thetford,  Totness,  Ustlo  (?), 
Wallingford,  AVarwick,  Watchet,  Wilton,  Winchester,  Worcester,  and 
York. 

The  sons  of  Canute  and  the  restored  Enghsh  line  add  little  to  this  list. 
Harold  HarefooVs  new  mints  are  Malmesbury,  Lancaster  ?,  and  the  puz- 
zling *  Worime.'  '^  Of  those  his  father  set  up  he  only  kept  at  work  Salis- 
bury, Hythe,  Dorchester,  Crewkerne,  and  Bristol,  while  of  the  mints  already 
established  in  his  father's  days  there  are  none  of  his  coins  yet  found  with 
the  names  of  SiSestes,  Cadbury,  Watchet,  Ustlo  (?),  Aylesbury,  Totness, 
Longport,  though  there  are  coins  struck  at  a  few  midland  towns  not 
apparently  licensed  by  Canute — Buckingham,  Stafford,  and  Tamworth. 

HarthacnuVs  one  new  English  mint  is  Witham.  Of  the  mint-places  of 
his  brother's  reign  there  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of  work  Maiden, 
Shaftesbury,  Stafford,  Shrewsbury,  Tamworth,  Wilton,  Lydford,  Chi- 
chester, Buckingham,  Colchester,  Bardney,  Worcester,  Komney,  Idbury, 
Hythe,  Crewkerne,  Worime  (?),  Lancaster  (?)  He  has  a  few  old  mints  at 
work  that  we  do  not  know  to  have  worked  in  his  brother's  time — Guildford, 
Longport.  It  is  possible  that  further  finds  may  increase  the  number  of 
the  mints  of  Canute's  son,  and  link  his  reign  more  completely  with  the 
Confessor's. 

Edivard  adds  Newport,  Bedwin,  Berkeley,  Horndon,  and.  Dereham, 
mostly  western  towns,  to  the  list  of  mints.  Coins  of  his  vrere  struck  at 
some  places  of  which  Harthacnut's  money  is  not  found — Maldon,  Were- 
ham,  Shaftesbury,  Stafford,  Shrewsbury,  Tamworth,  Winchelsea,  Wilton, 
Lydford,  St.  Edmunds,  Chichester,  Tempsford,  Colchester,  Bardney, 
Aylesbury,  Sudbury,  W^orcester,  Romney,  Reading,  Watchet,  Sandwich, 
Malmesbury,  Hythe,  Taunton,  Richborough,  and  Agewor  (?),  while  the 
Witham  issues  apparently  ceased. 

The  reign  shows  a  large  and  wide- spread  coinage  ;  trade  was  evidently 
prospering,  the  house-carles'  pay  and  the  benefactions  of  the  king  account 
for  a  certain  steady  demand  for  money,  and  the  fact  that  the  royal 
treasury  was  kept  well  filled  is  attested  by  several  familiar  stories  pointing 
to  a  regular  and  rather  heavy  trihutimi.  Harold  Godiutnesson's  short 
reign  was  by  no  means  inactive,  and  it  vrould  seem  that  the  needs  of 
the  treasury  and  of  trade  were  as  great  as  ever.  There  is  only  one  fresh 
mint-place,  Ceai  (?),  and,  owing  possibly  in  most  cases  to  the  record  being 
imperfect,  several  towns  that  certainly  struck  money  in  the  Confessor's 
time-  Bath,  Hertford,  Longport,  Staftbrd,  Shrewsbury,  Horndon,  Win- 
chelsea, Lydford,  St.  Edmunds,  Tempsford,  Cricklade,  Bardney,  Ayles- 
bury, Sudbury,  Worcestei-,  Reading,  Hastings,  Watchet,  Sandwich, 
Malmesbury,  Bedwin,  Berkeley,  Dereham,  Agewor  (?),  Salisbury,  Aich- 
borough,  Dorchester — no  longer  seem  to  do  so. 

This  is  the  evidence  as  it  stands  to-day  ;  it  will  in  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
be  supplemented  by  fresh  discovery  ;  for  instance,  we  should  expect  to  find 
coins  of  Harold  Godwinesson  struck  at  Bath,  coins  of  Harthacnut  from 
Shaftesbury,  coins  of  Canute  at  Tamworth  :  '^  so  that  we  must  not  lay  too 

'«  Warmington,  Northants,  is  suggested,  but  it  is  not  a  very  likely  spot. 
'"  In  earlier  reigns,  before  the  prevalence  of  the  marking  of  the  mint-place,  w^  have 
sometimes  been  able  to  amend  the  record. 
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much  weight  on  the  emergence  and  disappearance  of  smaller  mint-places, 
though  one  is  tempted  to  seek  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Wareham, 
Winchelsea,  Sudbury,  Sandwich,  of  which  no  coins  have  yet  appeared 
under  the  Danish  dynasty  of  the  Knythngs,  for  some  reason  of  trade  or 
policy. 

Mr.Kearyhas  done  good  work  in  identifying  several  of  the  difficult  place 
names,  and  he  has  made  Cadbury,  Ashdown,  Bedwin,  Bridgnorth,  Dartford, 
Dereham,  Horndon,  L^^mne,  Totley,  Wardborough,  Witham  probable. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  some  of  the  identifications  proposed  by  former 
numismatists.  Cor  for  Corbridge  is  incredible.  Newark  should  be  the 
Nottinghamshire  borough  of  that  name,  if  it  is  to  be  identified  with 
'  Nevir.'  '  Man  on  Welmine '  and  *  Dropa  on  Pincl '  (pp.  296  and  299) 
are  probably  misstruck  for  *  Coleman  on  Welin '  and  '  K  .  .  .  on  Wince,' 
and  belong  to  Wallingford  and  Winchester.  '  Ric,'  though  at  first  sight 
unlikely,  really  seems  to  stand  for  Richborough.  *  Wibr,'  '  Luveic,'  and 
others  above  noted  are  still  riddles.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
places,  like  Situ  [Sihtun],  and,  as  is  suspected,  *  Rini,'  '  Dnganiti '  (which 
we  might  look  for  in  Ireland),  may  be  foreign  mints  of  English  kings. 
The  omission  of  Dublin  in  the  present  volume  is  distinctly  a  mistake.-^ 
We  wish  the  British  Museum  authorities  would  publish  their  list 
of  early  Irish  and  Scandinavian  money  with  as  many  illustrations  of  the 
Irish  coinage  as  possible,  even  before  continuing  the  English  series  under 
the  Norman  kings.  We  should  then  be  able  to  utilise  the  English  data 
for  the  settlement  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the  early  Irish  coinage, 
and  fresh  light  might  possibly  be  thrown  upon  the  Old  English  coinage 
itself.  We  would  also  recommend  that  when  a  coin  is  known  to  come 
from  a  definite  *  hoard,'  such  as  Cuerdale,  or  to  have  been  found 
at  a  definite  place  on  good  evidence,  the  fact  should  be  noted  in  the 
'  Catalogue.' 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  gathered  from  the  distribution  of  the 
mint-places  during  these  reigns  are  all  pretty  clear — first,  the  absence  of 
mints  in  the  Northumhrimi  kingdom,  save  York  ;  secondly,  the  thickening 
of  mint-places  in  the  West  Saxon  and  Kentish  kingdoms.  Taking  a 
start  from  /Elfred,  one  finds  the  old  mint  of  Canterbury  ;  first  West 
Saxon  mints,  Gloucester,  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Winchester ;  a  mint  for 
the  rcfortified  Mercian  town  of  London  (a  mint  that  was  very  possibly 
first  erected  by  Halfdan  and  his  Northmen  during  their  occupation), 
and  another  erected  first,  it  would  seem,  for  a  temporary  purpose  at 
Oxford. 

Oxford,  which  is  given  a  fortress  by  iElfrcd's  son  Eadweard,  was 
perhaps  one  of  those  places  that  yElfred  tried  to  get  his  people  to  fortify 
without  success  ;  that  he  struck  money  there  proves  he  felt  its  convenience 
as  a  place  of  trade  or  intercourse  with  the  Mercian  Danelaw.  Hence  iElfred 
may  really  be  the  founder  of  Oxford  city. 

The  Lincoln  mint  is  a  puzzle,  and  one  might  suppose  the  monograms 
to  be  misread,-'  but  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  facts  of  ^Elf red's  reign. 

-"  ^Elfelm,  Frereman,  and  Siulf  are  ^Ethelred's  moneyers  for  Dublin,  and  Byrht- 
nod  for  '  Rini '  Canute. 

**  The  moneyer  Herbert  recalls  Ceolulf's  moneyer  and  CeolnocS's  (B.  M.  Cat. 
i.  41,  76). 
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York  and  Norwich  are  mfnting  for  the  separate  Northumbrian  and  East 
Ejiglish  kingdoms. 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  when  we  must  suppose  population  to  have 
increased,  especially  town  population,  iEthelred's  needs  and  his  people' 
for  fresh  mint-places  were  chiefly  mel;  by  the  granting  of  mintage  rights 
to  new  towns — Kentish,  Southwark,  Romney,  Greenwich,  Otford,  Sand- 
wich ;  South  Saxon,  Hastings,  Stayning  ;  West  Saxon,  Cadbury,  Watchet, 
Cricklade,  Ashdown  (?),  Reading ;  Eastern,  Colchester,  Sudbury,  Bardney, 
and  Torksey  ;  Western,  Bridgnorth,  Worcester ;  Midland,  Aylesbury. ^^ 
Canute's  additions  are  nearly  all  ^^  Southern  or  South-W cstern — Taunton, 
Crewkern^e,  Bristol,  Brewton,  Salisbury,  Mylton,  Dorchester  (Dorset), 
Hythe,  Guildford— and  Harold  Harefoot's  Malmesbury  mint  (if  not  already 
set  up  by  Canute),  Harthacnut's  Witham  mint,  and  the  Confessor's  mint 
at  Bedwin  and  Berkeley  (and  possibly  Dereham  and  Newport)  are  all  West 
Saxon  sites. 

In  fact,  when  the  Conqueror  came  there  was  no  English  mint  north 
of  54°,  and  north  of  53°  only  four  or  five,  south  of  53°  twenty,  south  of  52° 
forty,  and  south  of  51°  fifteen.  The  evidence  for  the  preponderance  of 
wealth  and  wealth-producing  trade  south  and  east  of  Thames  and  Avon, 
and  of  comparative  poverty  and  lack  of  commerce  north  of  Trent,  save 
about  York  and  Lincoln  '^^  and  Chester,^''  seems  undoubted.  The  Scandi- 
navian ravages,  the  invasions  from  the  north,  and  the  savage  civil  strife 
in  Northumbrian  territory  may  largely  account  for  this. 

There  is  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  Alfred  and  Edward  the 
Elder  first  struck  halfijence,  the  former  probably  at  London,  Canterbury, 
and  at  Oxford  (judging  from  the  money ers),  the  latter  most  likely  at 
London.  There  seem  to  have  been  no  more  halfpence  struck  till 
Canute  and  his  son  Harold  minted  them  at  London,  but  Edward  the 
Confessor  issued  halfpence  at  London,  Lincoln,  York,Lewes,'^^  Dereham  (?), 
Winchester,  Maldon,  Nottingham,  Stamford,  and  Thetford,  though  neither 
Harthacnut  nor  Harold  Godwinesson  appears  to  have  issued  this  coin.  It 
is  to  the  Confessor  moreover  that  we  owe  the  first  introduction  of 
farthings,  which  he  minted  at  London,  Lincoln,  Chester,  Hertford,  and 
Thetford.  The  introduction  of  these  two  denominations  is  probably 
owing  to  foreign  influence,  and  their  being  struck  in  numbers  in  particular 
reigns  seems  to  show  that  they  were  needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
and  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centuries  for  some  special  trade  rather 
than  for  English  use,  though  we  do  not  yet  know  the  particular  purposes 
they  served.  There  are  some  curious  marks,  such  as  the  tiny  annulet 
that  occurs  upon  coins  of  York,  London,  &c.,  in  the  Confessor's  reign,  that 
we  cannot  yet  explain. ^^ 


-'2  There  are,  as  before  noticed,  many  mint-places  of  this  king  and  his  successor 
unidentified. 

-■*  '  Totley,'  if  correct,  would  be  an  exception. 

-*  Lincoln  traded  with  Scandinavia  and  the  Low  Countries. 

-^  Chester  had  the  Irish  trade  in  furs,  &c.,  as  Domesday  shows. 

-^  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  little  fat  pennies  from  the  halfpence  save  by 
weight,  and  scamping  of  metal  and  clipping  have  shortened  the  weight  of  the  penny  in 
the  later  reigns.. 

"  Were  they  '  ring-money  '  for  the  guard  or  marks  of  particular  issue  ? 
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An  analysis  of  the  moneyers'  names  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  towns 
yields  a  few  facts  that  may  be  worth  setting  down  here.  We  may  take  as 
specimens,  Canterbury,  London,  Oxford,  Winchester,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Bedford. 

Canterbury  (called  Dorohernia  up  to  Eadgar's  days,  Ccentwarahurh 
in  various  forms  after,  and  given  the  title  of  civitas). — Most  of  the 
moneyers  working  in  the  ninth  century  for  West  Saxon  kings  are  also 
the  moneyers  of  the  archbishops.  The  Ethel-  names  come  in  with 
.Ethelwulf,  the  Elf-  and  Ead-  names  with  iElfred.  With  JEthelred  II 
appear  three  new  name  families,  God-,  Leof-,  Wulf-  (which  binds  the  old 
Elf-  and  Ead-  names).  And  though  the  God-  family  is  not  found  after 
Canute  (save  Godsunu  under  the  Confessor)  the  names  of  the  other 
types  and  the  Wine-  family  (that  came  in  under  Canute)  remain  till  the 
end. 

London  {Londonia  civitas,  Lundonia  civitas,  or  Lnndene)  down  to 
^thelred  II  is  largely  served  by  Kentish  moneyers.  Fawle  [Paulus  ?  ] 
looks  foreign,  Igere  is  puzzling,  while  Are  and  Clac  should  be  Northman 
and  Dane.'^  The  Elf-,  Ead-,  and  Ethel-  families,  as  in  Canterbury,  are 
met  with.  In  ^Ethelred  II's  reign  come  in  the  Canterbury  Leof-,  God-, 
Wulf-  names,  and  the  characteristic  London  families  of  Briht-  and  Brun- 
(of  which  only  stray  '-^^  members  occur  at  Canterbury),  and  continue  to 
the  end.  Under  iEthelred  the  only  '  foreign  '  names  are  Carl,  Grim, 
Oscytel,  OSencar,  Thorcel  [O.N.];  under  Canute,  Coleman,  Thored, 
Thurstan,  Somerlida,  Stencel,  Moleman,  Swan,  and  Ulfcetel  [O.N.] ;  under 
Harold  Harefoot,  Bruncar,  Colgrim  [O.N.],  and  Stepen  [?]  and  Crinan 
[Scot] ;  under  Harthacnut,  Aslac,  Oudcel,  Arncetel,  Toci.  The  Confessor's 
list  shows  the  foreign  Osmund,  Spracling,  Thorferd,  Thurgrim,  Thore  (?) 
[O.N.]  These  un-English  names  form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  long  lists  of  moneyers  through  the  eleventh  century  down  to  106G. 
The  number  of  moneyers  is  indeed  so  great  that  one  would  fancy  that 
the  king  had  moneyers  working  for  him  beside  the  local  moneyers  ;  thus 
in  Canute's  days  over  eighty  London  moneyers  appear,  in  /Ethelred's 
nearly  a  hundred,  in  the  Confessor's  over  seventy.  London  is  given  eight 
moneyers  in  928. 

Oxford  (Ohsnaforda,  oxna-,  oxen-,  oxsen-,  ocxen-,  with  the  title 
urbs^^^). — The  Kentish  moneyer  of  Alfred,  Bernwald,  opens  the  series, 
and  nearly  all  the  later  moneyers  belong  to  the  London  families  Ethel-, 
Elf-,  God-,  Leof-,  Bryht-,  Ed-  (beginning  with  Canute).  This  early 
connexion  with  London  is  significant  of  the  bent  of  Oxford's  trade  and 
connexions.  There  seem  (save  Coleman)  to  be  no  un-English  names. 
There  are  about  ten  moneyers  under  each  of  the  kings  iEthelred,  Canute, 
Harthacnut,  the  Confessor,  and  seven  under  ^Ethelstan,  a  consistent 
proportion.     This  town  is  allowed  two  moneyers  in  Domesday  Book. 

Winchester  (Wintonia,  Wintcester,  or  Wincestr,  &c.,  with  title  of 
civitas). — iElfred   strikes   money  here,  but  without  a  moneyer's  name. 

-"  Are  occurs  in  the  Landnamaboc,  e.g.  Are  Marsson  ;  and  Clac  was  the  nickname 
of  the  well-known  early  Danish  earl  Harald. 

■-"  Brihtred  under  Canute,  Brunman  under  the  Confessor. 

^  Only  Chester,  Bath,  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  London  are  styled  civitas ; 
Hastingaport  is  the  Confessor's  name  for  Hastings.    Oxford  alone  appears  to  be  iirbs. 
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The  moneyer  ^thelulf,  ^ho  appears  in  Efclielstan's  reign,  was  probably 
working  at  Winchester  in  Eadweard's  days.  Moneyers  whom  we  know 
to  have  minted  at  Winchester  occur  in  the  reigns  of  Eadmund  and  Eadred , 
though  without  the  name  of  their  mint ;  so  that  we  may  beheve  in  the 
continuance  of  the  Winchester  mint  through  the  tenth  century.  The 
Ethel-,  Elf-,  Leof-,  God-,  Wyn-,  Bryht-,  and  Brun-  families  appear  at 
Winchester  (as  at  London,  Oxford,  and  Canterbury),  but  there  are 
names  pecuHar  to  Winchester — Kaegenulf,  Maegred,  Marscale,  Sydca,  and 
Ise[n]ward.  Sprafuc  [Sparrowhawk]  and  Ceoca  look  like  nicknames  of 
the  Danish  fashion.  Eastan,  Brand,  and  Spracling  are  Scandinavian. 
There  are  about  thirty-five  to  forty  moneyers  to  the  reigns  of  ^Ethelred, 
Canute,  and  the  Confessor.  The  town  was  allowed  six  moneyers 
in  928. 

Lincoln  (Lindcolne,  Lincolne,  Lincolla  ?). — The  early  existence  of  a 
mint  here  is  problematic  (B.  M.  Cat.  i.  119),  depending  on  the  reading  of  an 
anagram  ;  the  moneyer  Heribertus,  however,  if  either  Kentish  or  East 
English,  is  not  an  unlikely  person  to  have  struck  money  here.  When 
this  mint  is  first  undoubtedly  at  work,  in  .Ethelstan's  reign,  it  is  with  a 
Northman,  Thurstan,  as  moneyer,  while  Grim  and  Hafgrim  (perhaps  the 
same  person)  and  ^scman  appear  side  by  side  with  Eanulf  and  Levig 
under  Eadgar  and  the  Martyr.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  Scandi- 
navian names  and  nicknames  under  ^thelred— Dreng,  Colgrim,  Cetlbern, 
Gunstan,  lustan,  OSborn,  0>Sgrim,  Snelling,  Stegencil,  Styrcar,  Sumor- 
lida,  Swegen,  Ulf,  Thurstan,  Thurcetel.^^  Under  the  Knytlings  we  find 
Aslac,  Balluc,  OSgrim,  Spot,  Sweartbrand,  Ulfbeorn,  Thurgrim,  Thuralf 
Walrafen,  Nordman,  Osmund.  The  Keltic  Crinan  and  Matedan  occur 
under  Canute. ^^  Under  the  Confessor  Autti  [Audi]  and  Dahfin  [Dagfin] 
also  appear.  Beside  these  the  Elf-,  God-,  Leof-,  and  (before  the  Danish 
dynasty)  Ethel-  names  are  met  with.  A  characteristic  Lincoln  group  is 
that  of  Wulf-.  Under  iEthelred  and  Canute  there  are  about  fifty  moneyers' 
names,  under  the  Confessor  about  thirty.  The  town's  importance  would 
appear  to  have  been  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  Winchester  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  but  there  was  special  activity  in  the  East  of 
England  at  this  time. 

Norivich  (Norfchwic),  beginning  in  il-^thelstan's  reign  with  local 
moneyers,  such  asBarbe,  Manticen,  Giongbald,  HroSgar,  Northberd,Folc- 
liard,  and  in  the  tenth  century  the  Leof-,  Elf-,  Ed-  group  appear 
with  ^thelred.  There  are  few  Scandinavian  names — Osmund,  Oslac  (?), 
Dahfin,  Thurstan,  Thurfeld,  Thurgrim,  Somorlida — who  all  appear  in 
other  towns.  Hwateman  and  Kegnulf  seem  to  be  English  and  local. 
Whether  any  of  the  earlier  St.  Edmund  money  was  struck  here  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Not  more  than  twenty-five  moneyers  appear  in  Canute's 
reign,  under  his  predecessor  and  successor  less  than  fifteen. 

Bedford  (Bedanford). — Here  few  local  names  appear  ;  the  Leof-,  Elf-, 
and  God-  famihes  prevail  in  the  eleventh  century.  Goscil  and  Baldwine  '*■* 

^'  Also  the  Prankish  Kodbert. 

^-  Of  these  Scandinavian  names  only  OSbern,  OSgrim,  Thurgrim,  Thurulf,  Suraor- 
lida,  Styrcar,  Ssvegen,  Colgrim,  Dahfin,  with  the  Scottish  Crinan,  occur  in  York. 

"  Baldric  would  seem  to  be  Baldwin's  successor.  He  appears  under  Eadgar  and 
the  Martyr. 
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look  Flemish.  Spota  and  Gunne  seem  Scandinavian,  as  are  Grim  and 
Ulfcetel.  The  town  was  evidently  mainly  served  by  hired  moneyers,  who 
worked  in  other  places. 

York  (Eihora.cicin,  Eforwic,  not  styled  civitas  in  this  series). — ^Ethel- 
stan  is  the  first  English  '  king  of  all  Britain '  that  strikes  money 
here  ;  his  moneyers  Kegnald,  Siwerd  might  well  be  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  and  Adelbert,  Arnulf,  and  Rotberht  look  like  Franks.  J^thelred 
might  be  Northumbrian,  East  English,  or  West  Saxon.  Arnulf,  Raegenald, 
and  Rotberht  all  strike  for  Edmund  as  does  the  well-known  Ingelgar.^* 
We  can  also  distinguish  among  the  York  moneyers  those  who  worked 
both  for  the  West  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  kings.  Thus  Ingelgar 
works  for  Anlaf  and  Eric,  Eadmund  and  Eadred ;  Hunred  mints  for 
Eric  and  Edred  ;  Farman  for  Anlaf,  Eadmund,  Eadwig,  and  Eadgar ; 
Sicared  for  Anlaf  and  Eadred.  Another  group,  Arnulf  and  Rotberht, 
only  mints  for  the  West  Saxon  kings  iEthelstan,  Eadmund,  and  Eadred. 
Thorulf  and  Thormod  (though  probably  Norwegians  by  family)  only 
strike  for  Eadmund,  Eadred,  and  Eadwig,  and  *  Frard,'  an  enigmatic 
name,  stands  with  them.  Radulf  only  works  for  Anlaf,  Raynald,  and 
Eric.  Ascolf  only  works  for  Anlaf  and  Eric.  Walter  and  '  Basiager  'and 
iEthelferd  work  only  for  Anlaf.  AVith  Eadgar  a  new  crop  of  moneyers 
appears ;  the  old  names  disappear,  with,  perhaps,  two  exceptions  out  of 
twelve  names  known.  The  new  names  are  more  largely  northern  in  type 
than  before — Tuma,  Herolf,  Raps,  Gunnulf,  Fastolf.  St.  Eadweard  adds 
northern  Styrcar,  and  under  Ethelred  we  seem  to  be  in  the  Landnama- 
boc  itself:  Faellan,  Beolan,  Dahfin,  Eilaf,  Ira,  Hundolf,  Grim,  OSgrim, 
Colgrim,  Sumorlida,  Winterlida,  Frostulf,  Ulfcytel,  Ascytil,  Arncytel, 
Cytel,  CoUa,  Irra,  Tumme,  Thurgrim,  Thurstan,  Styrcar,  Styrcol,  Swert- 
col,  are  in  a  vast  majority  compared  to  the  few  Ead-,  Berht-,  Leof-,  Os- 
names  of  English  or  Saxon  origin.  The  Knytling  dynasty  add  the  un- 
English  Crucan,  Scula,  Snecoll,  Secoll,  Grimolf ,  Crinan,  Ucede(?),  Earn- 
grim,  HearSecnut,  Brand,  Beorn,  Osbern,  Swegen,  Swart,  Dufacan,  and 
OSen.  The  Confessor  brings  in  Aleof,  loketel,  OSbearn,  0(Sgrim,  08ulf, 
Snaebeorn,  •por[e],  Unolf,  and  Harold  Godwinesson  employs  the  Norwegian 
Roscetel.  In  the  last  reigns  after  /Ethelred  II  besides  a  few  /Elf-,  iE])el- 
and  ^gel-,  God-,  and  Leof-  names  (probably  intrusive  and  sent  from  the 
south),  and  a  probably  local  Hild-  family,  almost  all  the  names  are  of 
clear  Scandinavian  origin.  The  trade  was  evidently  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  of  the  blood  of  the  ninth  century  settlers.  The  coinage 
seems  to  decline  as  that  of  the  other  big  towns  declines,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  be  sure  of  this  from  mere  consideration  of  moneyers'  names.  Some 
of  the  OuS-  family,  some  Thor-  names,  Crinan,  Dahfin,  Styrcar,  and 
Sumorlida,  are  found  in  Lincoln,  and  may  be  travelling  moneyers  of  the 
north.  York  was  the  centre  of  what  culture  there  was  in  the  north  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  analysis  on  p.  Ixviii  by  Mr.  Keary 
must  be  kept  in  mind  with  regard  to  this  city's  mint. 

It  will  be  well  to  correct  the  following  :  p.  xxi,  the  Old  English 
chronicle  does  not  really  state  that  the  ships  from  HeereSaland  came  in 
787,  but  gives  an  account  of  their  arrival  in  the  entry  that  begins  in  that 

'*  The  names  Heldalt  and  Ecbeiht  are  raismints,  and  the  third  sentence  on  p.  Ixvii 
should  be  modified. 
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year  ;  p.  xxxiii,  '  dane-gild  '  is  only  a  nickname  for  a  land-tax  which  the 
government  levied  to  meet  a  special  national  emergency,  and  the  Old 
English  chronicle  completely  bears  out  this  view  ;  p.  xxxvii,  the  question 
is  wholly  misapprehended  ;  it  is  not  an  '  R  '  changed  into  a  *  K,'  but  into 
an  '  II ;  '  moreover  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  Alderman  ^Ethelred  would  choose  to  strike  coins  at  such  a  place  as 
Oxford,  whereas  that  his  father-in-law  should  have  done  so  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion  would  be  highly  probable ;  p.  xlvi,  Arnulf  is  a  more  likely 
name  for  a  man  from  Gaul  or  North  Germany  than  for  a  Scandinavian  ; 
p.  xlvii,  n.,  '  earl '  is  strictly  '  personal '  among  '  these  wandering  Norse- 
men ; '  an  earl  was  a  ruler  of  men  of  a  particular  race  or  country, 
and  an  earl's  son  was  earl  after  him,  *  jarl '  is,  of  course,  a  later  form, 
and  incorrect  as  applied  to  a  tenth  or  eleventh  century  earl ;  p.  xlviii,  the 
writer  has  but  slight  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  law  of  succession 
in  England,  or  he  would  never  have  penned  the  absurd  sentence  about 
'  Eadweard  '  and  primogcnitus  ;  p.  Ivii,  Sir  II.  Howorth's  theory  removes 
many  difficulties,  and  at  present  certainly  holds  the  field ;  p.  Iviii, 
reference  should  be  made  at  least  to  Dr.  Sweet's  derivation  ;  p.  Ixv,  with 
regard  to  N.  Mercian  towns,  it  is  true  that  iEthelstan  strikes  money  at 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Stafford  (as  well  as  York),  but  no  more  money 
is  struck  there  by  English  kings  till  Eadgar  restores  the  mints  at 
Derby  and  Stafford,  and  Canute  those  at  Nottingham,  while  it  was 
Eadmund  that  first  made  Leicester  a  coin-town.  The  *  magnificence  ' 
of  ^thelstan  is,  indeed,  attested  by  his  large  additions  to  the  list  of 
mints.  EthelnoS,  his  moneyer  at  Nottingham  and  Derby,  is  a  new  man, 
though  Eardwulf,  who  struck  at  Stafford  and  Oxford,  was  employed  by 
Eadweard,  and  Boiga,  who  struck  at  Chester  and  Derby,  also  struck  for 
Eadweard  and  Alfred.  We  should  consider  the  whole  coinage  of  those  towns 
as  a  temporary  matter  occurring  after  ^Ethelstan's  northern  successes. 
Mr.  Montagu's  theory  w^e  are  inclined  to  accept,  and  there  is  no  reason 
against  it.  Eadmund's  leieffi  coin  with  the  enigmatic  ^-^  moneyer  is  of  an 
isolated  type,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  as  to  its  attribution,  so  that 
one  prefers  to  suppose  that  Leicester  really  got  no  mint  till  Eadgar's  time. 
The  case  of  York  is  a  parallel  in  some  respects.  P.  Ixxiii,  *  Svend  '  is  a 
mere  modern  spelling  ;  why  not  use  the  correct  *  Swein '  or  *  Swegen,' 
which  are  contemporary  ?  p.  Ixxvi,  Mr.  Parker's  theory  of  the  St.  Price 
massacre  would  have  helped  the  writer  had  he  known  it ;  p.  Ixxvii,  it 
is  a  curious  mistake  that  makes  '  Count  Hugo '  a  '  Norseman  ;  '  p.  Ixxix, 
the  phrase  about  St.  Edmund  is  misleading  ;  p.  Ixxx,  a  half-line  has 
sHpped  out  apparently  ;  for  '  won  '  read  '  got  the  victory  and  fought  and 
won  to  him,'  and  lower  down  the  words  'in  England'  should  be  struck 
out  as  otiose  and  misleading ;  p.  Ixxxiii,  there  is  really  no  reason  why 
^thelred  should  not  have  struck  coins  in  Dublin  ;  we  have  express 
evidence  that  Canute  ruled  as  lord  in  part  of  Ireland,  while  there  is  no 
evidence  of  his  ever  having  had  any  direct  power  at  all  in  Iceland  or  the 
Faroes  ;  p.  Ixxxiv,  n.,  the  '  hundred  '  would  be  '  120,'  not '  100,'  and  there 
is  much  more  to  be  said  as  to  the  northern  '  house-carles '  and  earher 
EngUsh   'werod,'    but   the    introduction    to   a    book  on   Old   English 

The  reading  '  Ulf '  is  by  no  means  certain  and  excessively  unlikely  either  in  this 
case  or  that  of  Eadweard  the  elder. 
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numismatics  is  hardly  the  place  to  deal  with  it,  and  we  need  not  quarrel 
with  the  editors  for  their  brevity,  but  rather  wish  they  had  said  even  less  ; 
p.  XV,  in  a  matter  which  does  concern  them  they  go  wrong,  ignoring 
the  ducatus ;  they  have  not  read  Professor  Rh^s,  and  hardly  grasp 
the  bearings  of  questions  they  discuss  ;  moreover  why  is  the  act  of  the 
Northumbrians  at  Dore  declared  to  have  no  real  political  significance  ? 
If  Offa  could  dethrone  and  replace  a  Northumbrian  king,  why  should 
not  Ecgbearht,  friend  of  the  church,  and  pupil  of  Charles  the  Great, 
be  able  to  secure  his  will  being  done  north  of  Humber  ?  On  p.  civ,  the 
words  cited  hardly  justify  the  theory  that  moneyers  were  *  villeins  '  or 
more  or  less  in  a  *  servile '  condition.  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  trace  the 
exact  position  of  the  moneyers  or  to  identify  them  with  persons  known 
from  other  documents. 

There  is  something  more  to  be  got  out  of  the  careful  study  of  *  types,' 
and  the  material  in  this  volume  often  enables  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
that  may  be  found  significant  when  we  know  more  ;  for  instance,  Eadwig's 
types  ii.  (Alfredian)  and  vi.  (iEthelstan's)  cover  all  his  place-named  coins, 
while  his  type  i.  nearly  covers  all  the  rest,  types  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.  being  rare. 
All  these  types  occur  before,  and  it  is  only  by  comparison  of  the  moneyers 
that  the  chronology  has  been  ascertained ;  the  discussion  on  Canute's 
types,  p.  xci,  is  a  model  of  the  kind.^^  Linguistically  this  volume,  like 
its  predecessor,  has  its  importance  ;  thus  *  Ecgbearht '  seems  the  form 
preferred  by  Canterbury  moneyers,  and  *  ^Ethelwulf '  by  Anglian  money- 
ers ;  *  ^thelbearht '  is  the  only  form  found  ;  -wi  takes  the  place  of  -wig 
in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  other  signs  of  modified  pronunciation  are 
manifest,  and  will  be  noted  by  the  student.  To  p.  cviii,  it  should  be 
added  that  Harold  Godwinesson's  effigies  are  as  much  entitled  to  be 
considered  portraits  as  the  Confessor's  ;  p.  Ixxx,  the  significant  fact  that 
Ironside  struck  no  coins  at  all  is  mentioned  ;  one  guesses  that  there  must 
have  been  some  term  in  the  agreements  between  him  and  Canute  that  is 
ignored  in  the  Old  English  chronicle :  it  is  rather  unlikely  that  the 
whole  of  the  available  dies  were  in  the  hands  of  Canute's  partisans. 
Alfred  (454)  is  a  piece  that  should  also  be  mentioned  under  Gut^red — 
Canute  in  the  former  volume  ;  it  bears  his  characteristic  cross. 

A  certain  number  of  palaeographic  usages  should  have  been  noticed  ; 
under  Ecgberht  and  his  son  Y  stands  for  A  and  V,  H  and  N  are  confused  ; 
N,  D,  C  stand  respectively  for  R,  0,  G,  and  M  is  represented  by  II  and  fl ; 
*  r '  is  found  for  R  and  Z  for  S  ;  Alfred  uses  01  for  0  ;  ^Ethelred  II  has  an 
example  of  R  for  P  {i.e.  W)  ;  under  Edward  the  Elder  D  and  reversed  R 
are  used  for  B  ;  under  the  Confessor  [  is  found  for  W,  I  for  L,  R  for 
K  ;  under  Edward  II  [  is  used  for  B  ;  Eadgar  uses  freely  a  contracted 
form  for  '  orum  ; '  the  '  tie  '  of  '  lit '  is  found  under  iEthelbearht ;  under 
Ethelstan  N,  T,  V,  H,  T,  D  take  the  place  respectively  of  S,  F,  G,  R,  G, 
and  n  (minuscule  of  N). 

There  are  not  so  many  unidentified  blundered  names  as  in  the  former 
volume,  but  *  Andred  '  is  merely  a  mistaken  guess  for  *  Andreas,'  Arbetel 

^*  iEthelred's  London  coins  are  found  abundantly  of  six  types  (i,  iia,  i'ld,  iiia,  iva, 
viii),  and  their  order  is  clearly  settled.     Hildebrand's  type  F  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  few  '  foreign  '  moneyers.     His  type  G,  Agnus  Dei,  only  occurs  in   a  few- 
examples  struck  at  Southampton,  possibly  for  sending  abroad,  or  for  religious  offerings. 
VOL.    XI. — NO.    XLIV.  3  D 
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should  be  Arncetel ;  *  Bllreman,'  '  Blamian,'  stand  for  *  Blaceman,'  as 
'  Blarere  '  does  for  '  Blacere  ; '  *  Biruer '  is  for  '  Birner,'  *  Bruntar,'  is  for 

*  Brungar,'  '  Bruinne  '  is  for  *  Brunmine  ;  '  *  Calismert '  and  *  Ciresrien,' 
'  Cilieni,'  *  Clewine,'  '  Canaeret '  are  impossible  forms,  but  not  beyond 
identification ;  *  Colsi,*  '  German,'  '  Cille,'  '  Cillicrist '  should  be  *  Goldsi,' 
'  German,'  *  Gille,'   '  Gillecrist ; '  '  Coltsue '  is  '  Goldsige  ; '   *  Conrincof,' 

•  Clael,'  '  Cnofeln,'  *  Cugeli '  are  ridiculous  as  they  stand,  and  there  are 
other  Gold-  and  -grim  names  where  c  and  g  are  confused.  Danfinx  is,  of 
course,  from  Dahfin  ;  *  Durreb,'  *  Durul,' '  Durtan,'  and  more  in  D  are  non- 
existent names,  as  is  'Eadcred;'  *  Erostulf  is  plain  '  Frostulf,'  and 
'  Ethelrine '  plain  *  Ethelwine ;  '  '  Fawle  '  appears  to  stand  for  *  Paulus,' 
as  above  noted  ;  *  Ferlun,'  '  Ficelni,'  *  Fierseih,'  and  *  Fyheltae '  are 
impossible ; '  G  '  should  be  *  C '  in '  Geola,'  '  Gnapes ; ' '  Genard  '  is  probably 
'  Gerard  ;  '  '  Godelamb  *  looks  like  Godlaf  m.,  '  Gwelic,'  '  Heremfretia,' 
'  Haldbere  '  are  enigmatic  ;  '  Hotaf '  stands  for  *  Gota  f[ecit] '  (G  and 
H,  as  often,  interchanging) ;  *  Icocree,'  '  Icoriff,'  *  lorel,'  '  NanSrun,' 
'Nieiei,'  'Oeeman,'  '  Ondres,'  *Reedes,'  *  Saydtine,'  *  Salces,'  *Salciarun,' 
'  Sirsend,'  '  Sunrdde  '  and  *  Sundeid,'  '  Swilys,'  *  Surnlos  '  and  *  Surclos,' 
'  Tylladrex '  (a  bad,  blundered  piece  with  its  obverse  inscribed  backward), 
'  Uceade,'  '  Udfe,'  '  Unier5,'  '  Thinern,'  *  Thudinei,'  are  all  false  forms. 
It  is  but  just  to  say  that  most  of  these  occur  on  coins  not  in  the  British 
Museum  when  the  '  Catalogue '  was  compiled  ;  hence  identification  was 
often  exceedingly  difficult,  and  no  doubt,  now  that  recent  purchases  have 
placed  most  of  them  under  the  keeper's  eye  and  hand,  they  will  be 
recognised.  It  would  be  easy  to  make  guesses  at  some  of  them,  but  not 
satisfactory  without  a  careful  description  of  each,  such  as  this  catalogue 
affords  of  all  within  its  strict  purview.  The  great  families  of  names  are 
those  in  Alh-,  Ead-,  Mlf-,  Eald-,  JEthel-,  Beorn-,  Brun-,  Beorht-  (in  its 
varieties),  Cen-,  Ceol-,  Col-,  Cut-,  Dceg-,  Diar-,  Dude-y  Dun-,  Ecg-,  Est-, 
FcBT-,  Folc-,  Fid-,  God-,  Gold-,  Gund-,  Heali-,  Here-,  Hilde-,  Hun-, 
Ingel-,  Ise-,  Leof-,  Lif-,  Mann-,  Os-,  Ord-,  Bced-,  Begen-,  See-,  Sig-,  Suae-, 
Sunn-,  Torht-,  Ti^-,  Til-,  Tun-,  Wig-,  Wit-,  Weald-,  Wulf-,  Wyn-,  Wyd-, 
feod-,  and  the  later  Am-,  Bald-,  Cetel-,  Grim-,  lo-,  Na^-,  Stveart-, 
por-  groups  of  names.     A  table  of  the  more  certain  identifications  follows. 


Fo'i 

r  Dreud 

read 

Dreng 

For  Giencea            read 

Gibeca 

„ 

Etram 

»> 

Marten 

„    Grid                     „ 

Grim 

♦> 

Falgar 

Ealgar 

„    Godra                  „ 

Godman 

)> 

Faromia 

Farman 

„    Guolfwine            „ 

Wolfwine 

>> 

Fodwine 

Folcwine 

„    Harcin                 ,, 

Martin 

,, 

Folcnard 

Folchard 

„    Hangrim             „ 

Mangrim 

>j 

Fron 

Forna 

„    Hwaseman           „ 

Hwateman 

>j 

Fioduan, 

„    Igereii 

Igere  m. 

[Frotierm] 

Frodgar 

„    Inguces                „ 

Ingulf,  m. 

)> 

Fynnelm 

Cynhelm 

or  Ingulfs 

)> 

Goune 

Godwine 

„    ledulf 

Eadulf 

»> 

Godcirca 

Godric  m. 

„    Lerman              „ 

German 

Garnwi 

Garwine 

„    Ligeberd             „ 

Sigeberd 

GuSort 

GuSorm 

,,    Mantat,  Mansat ,, 

Mangar 

Grungar 

Grimgar 

,,    Marbert              „ 

Harbert 

j> 

Godelfold 

„  Godelefmo. 

„    Brim                    „ 

Grim? 
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'or 

Roscetf 

read 

Roscetel 

For  Wuwerd 

read 

Ulfwerd 

>) 

Stewer 

Stefan 

„    WurreS 

»» 

Thurred 

)) 

Sutere 

Guntere 

„    Thealda 

» 

Wealda 

ff 

Swarafuc 

Sparafuc 

„    Therman 

>» 

German 

n 

Swatic 

Swearting 

,,    Uri 

»> 

Uti? 

If 

Swilemar 

Spileman 

„    Unbegn 

*f 

Vnpegn 

)» 

Swraculf 

Sweartulf 

,,    Unintin 

}» 

Winiger 

» 

Swot 

Spot 

„    Uuitelm 

j> 

Wighelm 

The  more  noticeable  foreign  names  are  Abenel,  AtssBre  (Azor),  Barbe, 
Benedictus,  Capelin  (?),  Crinan,  Domenec,  Durand,  Dufacan,  Gillacris, 
Gillus,  Johann,  the  Land-  names,  Rodberht,  Martin,  Matadan,  MselsuSan, 
Maeldoman,  Macsut^an,  Paulus,  Pastor,  Pitit,  Sacer  (?),  Stefanus,  Waltere, 
and  Germanus,  pointing  to  Frankish  and  Keltic  influences.^^ 

Many  of  us  are  looking  forward  to  the  succeeding  volumes  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  prove  as  helpful  to  historical  studies  as  the  present 
and  past  ones  have  been,  and  one  may  congratulate  the  trustees  and  the 
editors  on  having  made  accessible  in  so  excellent  a  way  a  part  of  the  noble 
national  collections.  F.  York  Powell. 


The  Makers  of  Modern  Borne.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     (London  : 
Macmillan.     1895.) 

Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her  '  Makers  of  Florence '  found  an  admirable  theme. 
The  history  of  Florence  readily  lent  itself  to  this  treatment,  but  this  very 
fact  should  have  dissuaded  her  from  extending  it  to  the  history  of  Eome. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  modern  as  apart  from  ancient  Rome  ;  its 
history  is,  moreover,  singularly  diffuse,  consisting  of  periods  of  creation 
followed  by  ages  of  decay  or  moments  of  destruction.  Materially  the  city 
was  made  for  all  time  ;  she  could  but  be  repaired  and  patched.  Spiritu- 
ally even  her  greatest  popes  owed  much  or  most  of  their  influence  to 
the  traditions  of  her  past.  There  can  be  no  common  standard  of  com- 
parison between  the  so-called  *  makers  '  of  Florence  and  Venice  and  the 
chief  medieval  popes.  The  two  republics  are  the  quintessence  of  particu- 
larism ;  Rome,  whether  imperial  or  papal,  is  universal  or  it  is  nothing. 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  heroes,  Hildebrand  and  Lmocent  III,  have  little  local 
attachment ;  their  sphere  of  influence  extends  far  beyond  the  pomoeriwji 
of  Rome  or  the  i^omarium  of  Italy  ;  they  were  the  architects  not  of  modern 
Rome,  but  of  medieval  Europe. 

The  first  section  of  the  book,  entitled  '  Honourable  Women  not  a  Few,' 
describes  the  group  of  noble  ladies  who  fell  under  the  influence  of  St. 
Jerome.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  literary  skill,  her  appreciative  handling  of  original 
authorities,  her  well-known  blend  of  sympathy  and  humour,  ensure  98 
pleasant  and  profitable  pages.  But  some  of  these  ladies  the  reader  has  to 
follow  to  Bethlehem  or  Egypt ;  the  remainder  were  brushed  away  by  the 
barbarians,  and  their  works,  such  as  they  were,  perished  with  them.  In 
what  conceivable  sense  can  Marcella,  Melania,  Fabiola,  and  Paula  be 
claimed  as  *  makers  of  modern  Rome  '  ?  Almost  as  meaningless  is  this 
phrase  when  applied  to  the  third  section,  *  The  Tribune  of  the  People.' 

=•'  Several  of  these  are,  with  others,  noticed  (p.  xlv).    '  Bonsom  '  is  probably  Bonso, 
m. ;  the  theory  suggested  in  note  xlv.  will  hardly  do. 

3  D  2 
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Eienzi's  thrice-told  tale  is  swiftly  read  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  brisk  style, 
though  the  pages  be  109 ;  the  historian,  however,  grudges  to  ascribe 
nearly  one -quarter  of  the  making  of  modern  Kome  to  the  dramatic  dema- 
gogue who  never  made  anything  but  a  donkey  of  himself ;  Garibaldi's 
claim  was  surely  higher. 

The  second  and  fourth  sections  are  styled  respectively  *  The  Popes 
who  made  the  Papacy  '  and  *  The  Popes  who  made  the  City.'  The  former 
comprises,  in  more  than  200  pages,  a  straightforward  history  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  Hildebrand,  and  Innocent  III.  The  book  is  already  long,  not 
for  the  reader,  but  for  the  publisher,  and  therefore  less  than  70  pages 
can  be  spared  for  the  popes  who  made  the  city,  from  the  council 
of  Constance  to  the  death  of  Leo  X.  The  task  is  made  easier  by  the 
omission  of  two  pontificates.  Machiavelli  devotes  a  chapter  of  his 
slender  pamphlet, '  The  Prince,'  to  prove  that  Alexander  VI  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  development  of  papal  power.  Mrs.  Oliphant  dismisses 
the  Borgia  and  his  predecessor  with  the  phrase,  '  It  is  happily  possible  to 
pass  over  the  succeeding  pontificates  of  Innocent  VIII  and  Alexander 
VI.  These  popes  did  little  for  Rome.  .  .'  As  an  afterthought  she  does, 
indeed,  admit  that  Innocent  VIII  continued  the  embellishment  of  the 
Vatican,  completed  the  Belvedere,  and  set  Mantegna  to  paint  its 
chambers,  while  the  Borgia  built  a  splendid  apartment  for  himself. 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  difficulty  in  part  arises  from  her  distinction  between  the 
makers  of  the  papacy  and  the  makers  of  the  city.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
cross  division,  or  at  least  it  has  little  correspondence  wdth  her  chrono- 
logical arrangement.  It  is  from  some  sense  of  this,  perhaps,  that  all 
mention  of  Leo  III  is  omitted,  while  the  maker  of  the  Leonine  city  has 
only  an  incidental  reference  under  the  distant  reign  of  Nicholas  V. 

With  the  death  of  Leo  X  the  book  comes  suddenly  to  an  end,  for  '  in 
the  Rome  of  the  popes,  the  Rome  of  Christendom,  history  has  but  little 
and  art  not  another  word  to  say.'  Does  this  sentence  really  represent 
the  relative  importance  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  mind  of  the  great  popes  of 
the  catholic  revival,  as  compared  with  that  of  Rienzi  or  Marcella  ?  As 
to  the  summary  gagging  of  Rome's  art,  the  very  bees  of  the  Barberini 
swarm  over  the  city  in  indignant  protest.  What  lover  of  modern  Rome 
would  thus  surrender  almost  all  his  favourite  villas,  palaces,  and 
fountains,  and  his  heritage  of  Giulio  Romano  and  Domenichino,  of 
Guido,  nay,  even  of  Guercino  ?  Mrs.  Oliphant's  very  artists  illustrate 
our  position  rather  than  her  book.  Mr.  J.  Pennell  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Riviere 
have  contributed  some  seventy  sketches,  and  of  these  at  least  four-fifths 
represent  buildings  or  gardens  prior  or  posterior  to  the  dates  of  '  the 
makers  of  modern  Rome.' 

E.  Armstrong. 

A  History  of  the  Welsh  Church  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries.    By 

the  Rev.  E.  J.  Newell,  M.A.  (London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1895.) 
Mr.  Newell  is  not  only  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Celtic  litera- 
ture of  his  subject,  and  with  remains  archaeological,  architectural,  and 
historical,  but  he  knows  the  English  medieval  chronicles  as  few  others 
who  have  written  on  Welsh  history  have  known  them.  He  has  produced 
a  book  which  combines  the  merits  of  the  antiquary  and  the  historian. 
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And  this  he  has  done  without  making  his  work  dull ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  written  one  of  the  liveliest  histories  that  has  appeared  for  years. 

In  the  early  chapters  archaeology  serves  the  author  to  much  purpose. 
There  are  a  number  of  valuable  corrections  of  the  hasty  statements  of 
English  writers.  Mr.  Newell  is  at  home  among  the  modern  as  well  as  the 
ancient  authorities.  Professor  Rh;^s  will,  no  doubt,  consider  his 
arguments  against  the  alleged  semi-paganism  of  early  Celtic  Christianity 
(pp.  27  sqq.)  Again,  Mr.  Newell' s  treatment  of  the  legendary  and 
miraculous  elements  in  the  early  chronicles  seems  to  me  singularly 
judicious  and  straightforward ;  while  the  picture  which  they  assist  him 
to  give  of  the  social  life  of  the  church  and  people  is  remarkably  vivid 
and  picturesque.  Among  much  that  is  of  special  excellence  I  should  like 
to  note  the  account  of  the  early  Welsh  monasteries  (chapter  iii.)  and  the 
whole  account  of  the  twelfth  century.  A  better  or  more  complete 
account  of  the  great  Welshman  Gerald  of  Barri  has  never  been  written. 
I  have  observed  but  very  few  omissions,  but  Mr.  Newell  might  have 
given  from  '  Benedict  of  Peterborough  '  the  account  of  Godfrey  of  St. 
Asaph's  resignation  of  his  see  (ed.  Stubbs,  i.  90-91 ;  cf.  '  Materials  for  the 
Life  of  Becket,'  vi.  813).  Occasionally  there  is  need  of  fuller  references. 
Nor  am  I  sure  that  Mr.  Newell's  view  of  the  question  of  clerical  marriage 
in  Wales  is  quite  complete  or  unaffected  by  anti-Roman  bias.  These  are 
small  matters.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  real  addition  to  historical  litera- 
ture. It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  work  may  be  continued  down, 
at  least,  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  the  collections  of  Canon  Payne  and  Archdeacon 
Yardley,  preserved  among  the  muniments  of  St.  David's  cathedral,  will  be 
found  much  unused  material.  W.  H.  Hutton. 

L'Europe  et  le  Saint-Siege  d  Vepoque  carolingienne.  Par  A.  Lap6tee, 
S.J.  Premiere  partie.  *Le  Pape  Jean  VIII,  872-882.'  (Paris: 
Alphonse  Picard.     1895.) 

M.  Lap6tre  fairly  carries  out  his  aim  as  stated  in  his  preface  (p.  xi), 
to  treat  his  subject  in  a  scientific  spirit,  with  the  object  of  helping 
towards  a  true  conception  of  the  interesting  and  critical  period  in 
question.  But  his  attitude  towards  John  VIII  is  not  too  free.  He 
admits  that  the  character  of  this  pontiff  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  By  some  he  has  been  regarded,  or  at  least  spoken  of,  as  a  saint, 
by  others  as  an  unfinished  study  for  a  Borgia,  while  Baronius  sought  for 
an  explanation  of  the  story  of  a  female  pope  in  John's  weak  paltering 
with  Greek  schism.  His  real  place  in  the  history  of  the  time  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  a  rather  mistaken  opportunist.  He  struggled  hard  to 
do  his  best  for  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  to  carry  on  the  traditions 
of  the  papacy  as  settled  by  Nicholas  I ;  but  he  was  cast  on  difficult  times 
and  outwitted  by  cleverer  men  than  himself.  He  was  no  match  for 
Photius.  As  the  head  of  the  Frankish  party  among  the  Roman  clergy 
he  helped  to  place  Charles  the  Bald  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  in  the 
strength  of  this  naturally  took  up  the  attitude  of  one  who  disposed  of  the 
crown  of  Charles  the  Great,  or  who  could  make  himself  appear  to  men  as 
holding  that  position.  In  this,  indeed,  he  was  not  altogether  unsuccess- 
ful ;  but  in  his  further  efforts,  to  subdue  the  independent  attitude  of  the 
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Frankish,  as  of  the  easfern,  church  he  was  foiled.  To  illustrate  the 
pope's  victory,  such  as  it  was,  we  might  have  expected  from  M.  Lapotre 
a  more  satisfactory  account  of  such  events  as  the  meeting  of  the  estates 
of  the  self-styled  Italian  kingdom  at  Pavia  in  February  876,  when  they 
declared  that  as  God,  by  means  of  the  successor  of  Peter  and  Paul,  had 
called  Charles  to  be  emperor,  so  they  chose  him  to  be  king.  For 
this  language  (repeated  at  Ponthion,  in  Neustria,  in  the  same  year) 
seemed  to  open  afresh  to  the  pope  the  opportunity  of  controlling  the 
election  of  Christian  rulers.  On  the  other  hand,  John's  attempt  to 
deal  with  Hincmar  and  the  Frankish  bishops  at  the  council  of  Troyes 
(14  Sept^  878)  and  his  passage  of  arms  with  Photius  and  the  Byzantine 
court  (from  October  878  to  his  death  in  882)  were  fruitless  and  even 
undignified.  Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  and 
apparently  in  the  hope  of  thereby  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  Bulgarian 
missions,  the  pope  consented  to  the  Constantinopolitan  synod  of  879, 
which  restored  Photius,  reversed  the  judgment  of  Nicholas  and  Adrian, 
and  politely  evaded  the  whole  question  of  Bulgaria.  While  things  were 
still  in  this  unsettled  state,  and  just  after  crowning  Charles  III  (in 
881),  John  VIII  died,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  reign  had 
exercised  any  very  decisive  influence  on  history,  although  some  have 
tried  (but  M.  Lapotre  is  not  of  their  number)  to  make  us  see  in  him  the 
originator  of  the  system  long  professed  by  the  kings  of  Prussia — that  of 
reducing  the  emperor  to  the  impotence  of  a  Venetian  doge. 

Raymond  Beazlby. 

Tiber  die  *  Leges  Edwardi  Coiifessoris.'     Von  F.  Liebermann. 
(Halle:  Niemeyer.     1896.) 

The  critic  who,  in  dealing  with  this  little  book,  would  do  anything  else 
than  commend  must  catch  at  straws.  The  want  of  an  index  is  something 
of  a  straw,  but  we  pass  that  by  with  a  mere  hint  to  the  author.  Against 
the  absence  of  a  preface  we  must  speak  out.  A  suitable  preface  is  a  very 
needful  thing  in  a  book  like  this,  and  it  is  inexcusable  to  leave  it  to  the 
reader,  who  may  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  reading  for  the  purpose,  to 
make  out  what  the  author  is  driving  at.  All  readers  of  this  book  will  on 
this  point  have  a  grievance  against  the  author.  A  well-meant  table  of 
contents  is  but  small  apology.  Sooner  or  later,  however — it  was  none 
too  soon  with  this  reviewer— it  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  reader  that  what 
the  author  is  doing  is  making  a  minute  and  illuminating  analysis,  and 
more,  under  suggestive  heads,  of  the  contents  of  the  *  Leges  ; '  and  when 
he  sees  how  the  work  prospers  he  will  be  likely  to  forget  that  the  author 
did  not  tell  him  beforehand  what  he  was  going  to  do  and  prevent  waste 
of  time. 

The  various  headings  are  enough  to  show  that  the  author  has  made 
a  serious  attempt  to  lighten  the  labours  of  scholars  in  a  difficult  field. 
Students  of  literature,  of  history,  and  of  law  are  all  served ;  the  church, 
the  king,  and  status  have  their  own  large  place,  lesser  things  according 
to  their  measure — so  wide  is  the  extent  of  the  author's  learning.  The 
analysis  includes  both  of  the  well-known  texts  of  the  *  Leges,'  the  relation 
of  the  later  text,  which  the  author  calls  '  ECf  retractatus,'  to  the  earlier 
which  he   calls  'ECf,'   being  first   set   forth   in   some   detail.     Seldom 
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does  the  author  permit  himself  to  wander  from  the  dry  part  he  has  under- 
taken. How  closely  he  sticks  to  his  text,  in  the  midst,  it  must  be,  of  some 
sore  temptation,  may  be  seen  under  the  beguiling  title  of  the  '  King.'  It  is 
fairly  aggravating.  There  the  student  of  institutions  may  venture  to 
hope  that  the  author  will  be  led  into  saying  something  of  his  own ;  the 
legal  historian  especially  will  be  ready  to  find  some  note  of  the  author  on 
the  'fountain  of  justice,'  i.e,  of  law.  Was  it,  then,  external — was  it  the 
king,  as  it  was  to  be  soon  and  long  afterwards,  at  least  in  terms  ? — or  was 
it  internal,  in  those  relations  which  of  themselves  bind  men  into  a 
society  ?  Such  answer  as  the  reader  gets  he  gets  from  the  *  Leges  ; '  the 
author  turns  not  to  right  nor  to  left.  Der  Konig  besitzt  das  Becht  der 
Begnadigung,  Nur  mit  den  Baronen  hann  er  Gesetze  gehen  und  Steuern 
ausschreiben.  But  he  is  also  Stellvertreter  Gottes,  to  protect  people 
and  church. 

It  is  plain  that  Dr.  Liebermann  has  here  no  other  purpose  than  to 
make  known  the  materials  of  history ;  and  it  is  well.  These  must  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  an  end  in  themselves  before  they  can  be  safely 
dealt  with  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Whether  the  author  purposes  ultimately 
to  treat  them  in  the  latter  way  he  makes  no  sign  ;  perhaps,  having  shown 
the  hand  of  a  master  in  a  high  calling,  he  may  prefer  to  leave  the  rest,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  pertains  to  law  and  institutions,  to  Professor  Maitland. 
When  it  comes  to  that,  or  when  Dr.  Liebermann  himself  comes  to  do  it, 
we  may  expect  to  hear  something  new  upon  the  question  above  suggested 
concerning  the  process  and  the  extent,  in  the  actual  administration  of 
justice,  whereby  law  as  an  internal  and  immanent  force  became  an  external 
thing  of  commands  and  prohibitions  ;  though  of  course  the  fact  of  com- 
mands and  prohibitions  does  not  show  that  the  law  may  not  proceed  from 
within,  and  consist  of  the  relations  which  draw  men  together  in  the  state. 
We  may  also  expect  then  to  hear  something  new,  drawn  in  part  from  the 
depths  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  regard  to  a  different  sort 
of  change  in  the  law — to  wit,  from  law  as  an  instinctive  (as  well  as  in- 
ternal) expression  of  order,  as  manifestly  it  still  was  in  the  time  of  the 
'  Leges,'  to  law  as  a  rationalising  expression,  requiring  trained  men  who 
had,  besides  training,  gifts  of  statesmanship,  to  administer  it — men  who 
could  lop  off  the  false  growths  of  instinctive  justice  and  graft  instead  the 
products  of  reason  and  permanence.  To  a  satisfactory  account  of  all 
such  things  the  labours  of  Dr.  Liebermann  will  be  found  to  have  cleared 
not  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  way.  Melville  M.  Bigelow. 

The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.   By  Hastings  Rashdall, 
M.A.     (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.    1895.) 

The  study  of  the  earlier  history  of  universities,  in  common  with  that  of 
the  history  of  institutions  in  general,  has  made  a  remarkable  advance  in 
the  last  half-century.  The  consciousness  that,  in  the  origins  and  first 
commencements  of  such  institutions,  we  have  the  true  key  to  much  that 
is  most  characteristic  in  their  later  development  has  been  gaining  ground 
in  the  mind  of  the  historical  student  ever  since  the  days  of  Hamilton 
and  Huber.  Learning,  scarcely  less  than  physiology,  is  seen  to  have  a 
raison  d'etre  in  times  when  reason  itself  was  prostrate  before  authority  ; 
and  the  abandoned  field   of    investigation,   the  obsolete    method,   the 
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discarded  text-book  are  n<9  more  to  be  construed  into  disproof  of  the  value 
of  the  intellectual  efforts  with  which  they  were  associated  than  are  the 
instruments  of  the  earlier  astronomers  and  navigators. 

Regarded  as  institutions,  the  earliest  universities,  it  is  true,  appear  to 
Mr.  Rashdall  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  conditions  which  he  looks  upon 
as  almost  fortuitous  ;  but  in  their  development  he  cannot  but  recognise 
their  importance  as  illustrating  *  the  whole  bent  and  character  of  the  age, 
to  whose  life  they  became  organic  '  (vol.  i.  p.  6.)  With  respect,  however, 
alike  to  the  origin  and  the  development  of  these  ancient  institutions  investi- 
gation long  continued  desultory,  casual,  and  unscientific,  while  mutual 
jealousy  and  the  love  of  legend  conspired  to  baffle  and  discourage  the 
honest  inquirer.  Mr.  Rashdall  himself  worked  long  and  hard  at  the 
origins  of  the  University  of  Paris,  only  to  arrive  at  a  purely  negative  result 
— *  the  non-existence  of  the  university  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
period  of  its  history  which  it  has  taken  Du  Boullai  two  bulky  folios  to 
chronicle.'  The  publication  in  1885  of  Father  Denifle's  great  work,  Die 
Entstehung  der  Universitdten  des  Mittelalters,  confirmed  him  in  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  had  already  arrived  and  enabled  him  to  extend  his 
researches  to  other  universities  by  the  fresh  authorities  which  it  disclosed. 
It  is  on  this  excellent  foundation,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Rashdall's  labours,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  continental  universities,  mainly  rest,  a  fact  which  in 
no  way  diminishes  the  great  value  of  these  labours  for  the  English  reader. 
It  was  by  no  means  easy  to  bring  home,  even  to  well-read  students,  the 
appreciable  results  of  the  profound  research  of  his  predecessor,  while  a 
difficulty  of  a  different  kind  presented  itself  in  the  temptation  which  at 
times  could  not  but  be  strong  to  deviate  into  a  discursiveness  in  which  the 
terse  statements  of  the  Dominican  father,  adhering  with  immovable  self- 
control  to  his  self-imposed  limitations,  might  become  obscured.  As  it  is, 
however,  he  may  fairly  claim  to  have  placed  clearly  before  his  readers  cer- 
tain general  facts  and  not  a  few  minor  conclusions  hitherto  very  imperfectly 
apprehended  or  altogether  misunderstood,  but  with  respect  to  which  all 
further  doubt  or  misapprehension  may  now  be  said  to  be  definitely  at  an 
end. 

Foremost  among  such  conclusions,  as  establishing  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  a  general  canon  which  serves  to  sweep  away  at  once  a  mass  of  legend 
and  invention,  is  the  view  that  the  university,  whether  an  organisation  of 
masters  or  of  students,  was  only  a  special  form  of  the  gild.  The  earliest 
university,  therefore,  cannot  be  held  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  age  in 
which  the  gilds  arose.  This  Mr.  Rashdall  appears  to  me  to  place  some- 
what too  late.  He  says  (i.  1G3)  that  *  it  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  that  guilds  of  any  kind  .  .  .  came  into  existence  in 
the  Italian  cities  ; '  and  in  support  of  this  statement  he  adduces  the  fact 
that  *  in  the  city  of  Bologna  itself  the  first  allusion  to  the  existence  of  a 
guild  occurs  in  1174,  when  we  hear  of  a  Lombard  societas  armorum,' 
It  seems,  however,  highly  probable  that  such  organisations  would  exist 
some  time  before  we  find  any  formal  reference  to  them.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  communes  in  France  were  the  outcome  of  the  example 
S8t  by  the  free  cities  either  of  Germany  or  Lombardy,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  commune ^  which  was  only  another  form  of  the  gild, 
existed  in  France   in  the    earlier  part  of   the    twelfth    century.       But 
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whether  we  assign  the  earliest  gilds  to  the  first  or  to  the  last  quarter  of 
that  century,  the  inclusion  of  the  university  in  the  same  category  equally 
serves  to  dispose  of  the  old  legendary  traditions,  and  fables  such  as  those 
which  assigned  the  foundation  of  Bologna  to  Theodosius  II,  of  Paris  to 
Charles  the  Great,  of  Cambridge  to  Cantaber,  and  of  Oxford  to  Alfred  the 
Great  melt  away  and  call  for  no  discussion.  As,  again,  the  gild  was  origin- 
ally a  democratic  movement,  regarded  by  royalty  with  suspicion  and  disfavour 
and  rarely  appearing  in  a  capital,  so,  with  the  one  notable  exception  of 
Paris,  the  earlier  universities  rose  up  in  towns  where  the  royal  power  could 
be  less  directly  exerted.  The  elements  of  which  they  were  composed  were 
also  largely  alike ;  the  university  man  was  emphatically  a  sojourner  in  a 
foreign  land,  without  rights  of  citizenship,  and,  in  default  of  such  rights, 
forming  himself,  along  with  his  fellows,  into  a  corporate  body,  a  gild  or 
universi'tas,  to  employ  the  term  in  its  original  sense  as  implying  nothing 
more  than  a  confederation,  whether  of  masters  or  scholars,  combined  for 
purposes  of  mutual  defence  and  for  the  securing  of  common  rights.  And 
finally,  as,  in  the  gild,  the  master  craftsman  was  one  who  had  served  his 
apprenticeship,  so,  at  Bologna,  '  the  degree  of  doctor  or  master,  in  its 
earliest  form,  meant  simply  the  being  admitted  or  made  free  of  the  Guild 
of  Teachers  by  receiving  from  one  of  its  members  the  insignia  of  master- 
ship '  (i.  148). 

The  term  universitas,  with  this  limited  connotation,  was  doubtless  the 
earliest  designation  for  these  bodies,  denoting,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the 
associated  body  of  teachers  and  scholars,  not  the  2^^(^(^(^  where  they 
assembled,  which  was  known  as  the  studium.  And  much  as  the  rex 
Francorum  ruled  over  a  people  whose  geographical  limits  (at  first 
loosely  defined  and  often  changing)  ultimately  gave  the  name  to 
Francia,  so  the  locality  where  the  universitas  existed  became  known 
as  the  studium.  To  these  studia  or  seats  of  learning  students  gradually 
began  to  resort  in  increasing  numbers,  as  to  where  what  they  wanted 
to  learn  was  best  taught ;  and  the  studium  which  could  boast  that 
it  attracted  students  from  very  different  quarters  became  known  as  a 
studium  generate,  a  term  which  had,  however,  no  reference  to  the  range 
of  the  studies  pursued.  On  the  contrary,  the  three  great  studia  gcneralia 
of  which  we  first  hear — Paris,  Bologna,  and  Salerno— were  each 
distinguished  by  the  success  with  which  they  especially  cultivated  the  three 
several  studies  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine. 

There  is  nothing  which  lends  support  to  the  theory  that  these  earlier 
universities  represent  in  their  constitution  some  original  conception  which 
rose  in  any  individual  mind  of  the  age.  They  were  rather  the  reflex,  like 
the  contemporary  trading  gilds,  of  a  common  need,  of  an  idea  which  grew 
with  their  own  growth,  and  which  was  certainly  not  an  idea  transmitted 
from  the  schools  of  antiquity,  whether  those  of  Athens  or  those  of  the 
later  Empire.  Before  long  it  was  perceived  that  to  be  recognised  as  a 
studium  generate  was  a  great  advantage  ;  and  not  a  few  schools,  especially 
in  Italy,  disported  themselves  in  the  self- assumed  title  with  claims  no  more 
entitling  them  to  its  use  than  those  of  certain  institutions  to  the  use 
of  the  term  *  college  '  in  our  own  day.  Against  such  presumption  there 
was  soon  invoked  the  authority  of  the  two  great  powers  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 
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In  1224  the  emperor  Frederick  II  founded  a  studium  generate  at  Naples  ; 
in  1229  Gregory  IX  did  the  same  at  Toulouse  ;  while  in  1244  or  1245  Innocent 
IV  established  a  studium  generate  in  the  pontifical  court  itself.  These  founda- 
tions would  appear  to  have  suggested  the  idea  that  the  erection  of  new  studia 
generalia  was  one  of  the  papal  and  imperial  prerogatives,  like  the  power  of 
creating  notaries  public.  Moreover,  in  order  to  give  the  graduates  of  Toulouse 
(in  so  far  as  parchment  and  wax  could  secure  it)  the  same  prestige  and  recogni- 
tion  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  graduates  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  a  bull  was 
issued  (in  1233)  which  declared  that  any  one  admitted  to  the  mastership  in  that 
university  should  be  freely  allowed  to  teach  in  all  other  studia  without  any 
further  examination  (i.  10). 

This  jus  ubique  docendi,  as  it  was  termed,  now  began  to  be  recognised 
as  the  special  privilege  of  studia  generalia^  a  privilege  which  only  emperor 
or  pope  was  competent  to  confer,  unless,  indeed,  we  except  the  earlier 
universities  of  Spain,  where  the  monarch,  with  traditional  impatience  of 
papal  pretensions,  assumed  the  right  of  founding  studia  generalia  within 
the  limits   of  his  own  kingdom  without  reference  to   either  Eome  or 
the   Empire.       *  The  jurists,'   says    Mr.   Eashdall,   *  conceded  to    such 
universities  all  that  they  could  possibly  claim  when  they  held  them  to  be 
studia  generalia  respectu  regni.'     From  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  however,  they  refused  to  include  in  the  category  of  universities 
any  bodies  which  were  not  founded  either  by  the  pope  or  the  emperor  ; 
and  even  the  older  studia  generalia  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  found 
it  expedient  to  make  good  their  position  by  procuring  a  papal  bull.    About 
the  same  time  the  term  *  university '  and  that  of  studium  generate  appear 
to  have  become  almost  synonymous,  and  whatever  is  included  in  the  one 
expression  is  generally  intended  by  the  other.     From  this  time  also  there 
is  little  of  obscurity  or  difficulty  in  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
new  centre  took  its  rise ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  earlier  univer- 
sities   the  difficulty  which    confronts   the    investigator  belongs    rather 
to  the  exact  period  of  commencement  than  to  the  nature  of  the  origin. 
The  nascent  community,  itself  scarcely  more  aware  of  the  transition  stage 
through  which  it  was  passing  than  the  chrysalis  when  it  assumes  a  winged 
shape,  allowed  the  very  process  to  pass  unregistered,  while  whatever  other 
records  remained  were  often  lost.     Of  the  twofold  difficulty  Paris  offers 
at  once  the  earliest  and  the  most  notable  example,  and  it  is  in  connexion 
with  this  university  that  Mr.  Eashdall  lays  down  what  may  be  termed  his 
two  chief  canons  with  respect  to  medieval  universities  at  large  :  (1)  they 
were  not  in  any  way  the  outcome  of  monastic  culture,  but  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  exemplary  of  the  great  educational  revolution  which  set  in  with 
the    eleventh    century,   when  education    as    a    progressive    movement 
passed  from   the  hands   of  the  monks  to  those  of  the  secular   clergy ; 
(2)  they  were  mostly  the   result  of   migrations,   and  the    universities 
which    rose   in    the    thirteenth    century,   where    not   created    by    the 
pope  or  the  emperor,  were,  like  the  ancient  colonies,  communities  whose 
altars  had  been  kindled  by  the  flame  borne   from   the  parent  temple 
at   Paris    or    Bologna.      But    while    admitting    the    general     validity 
of  these  canons   it  may,  I   think,  be   questioned  whether  the   author, 
in  his  desire  to  prove  their  applicability  in  every  case,  has  not  sometimes 
permitted  his  judgment  to  be  unduly  controlled,  on  the  one  hand  by  his 
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jealousy  of  monastic  influences,  on  the  other  by  his  eagerness  to  find  in 
the  migration  not  simply  the  main  but  an  all-determining  power.  As  it  is, 
the  long-cherished  traditions  which,  while  abandoning  the  fabulous,  have 
still  pointed  to  a  certain  connexion  between  the  earliest  studia  generalia 
and  monastic  teaching — between  Paris  and  Remy  of  Auxerre,  Oxford  and 
St  Frideswyde's,  Cambridge  and  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  and  the  priory 
of  Barnwell — have  all  alike  to  be  rejected.  The  University  of  Paris  could 
not  possibly  have  been  in  any  way  an  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  Remy, 
for  Remy  was  a  monk  and  probably  taught  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres,  while  the  university  had  its  origin  in  the  cathedral  school  of 
Notre  Dame  and  the  teaching  of  William  of  Champeaux. 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  William  that  Paris  even  began  to  rival  the 
scholastic  fame  of  Bee  or  of  Tours,  of  Chartres  or  of  Rheims.  But  half  a  century 
later  Paris  had  fairly  surpassed  its  rivals.  It  was  the  teaching  of  William's  great 
pupil  and  opponent  Abelard  that  first  attracted  students  fi-om  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  unique  prestige  which  the  schools  of  Paris 
retained  throughout  the  medieval  period  (i.  278). 

'  Abelard,'  says  Mr.  Rashdall  elsewhere,  '  though  not  in  any  strict 
sense  the  founder,  was  at  least  the  intellectual  progenitor  of  the  University 
of  Paris '  (i.  42).  I  cite  these  words  as  illustrating  the  main  diffi- 
culty which  has  confronted  our  author  at  the  outset — a  difficulty  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  perplex  every  conscientious  investigator  in  a  like  field 
of  inquiry  who  seeks  to  lift  his  treatment  of  the  subject  to  the  level  of 
history  rather  than  of  mere  antiquarian  investigation.  Father  Denifle, 
who  well  understands  into  what  slippery  paths  such  efforts  often  bring 
the  inquirer,  repudiated  the  notion  from  the  outset,  and  somewhat  sternly 
pronounced  my  own  attempts  in  this  direction  to  have  resulted  in  the 
incorporation  of  much  which  he  regards  as  adventitious,  if  not  irrelevant ; 
and  I  can  accordingly  sympathise,  perhaps  as  fully  as  any  one,  with  the 
embarrassment  which  Mr.  Rashdall,  with  this  deterrent  criticism  before 
him,  must  have  felt  when,  as  he  prosecuted  his  researches,  he  became 
more  and  more  aware  how  difficult  it  was  to  hold  on  in  the  strait  and 
narrow  way  indicated  by  his  illustrious  predecessor.  I  can,  again,  cheer- 
fully accept  the  implied  compliment  conveyed  in  the  broad  fact  that  he 
has,  notwithstanding  (like  myself,  fifteen  years  before  the  appearance  of 
Denifle's  volume),  deemed  it  expedient  to  deviate  at  times  into  disquisitions 
on  great  teachers,  great  traditions  of  instruction,  and  eventful  episodes, 
which  all  stand  in  but  very  remote  relation  to  the  history  of  each  univer- 
sity as  an  *  institution.'  His  language  in  his  preface,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  first  volume,  enables  us  in  some 
measure  to  discern  the  extent  to  which  his  conception  of  his  task  ex- 
panded in  the  course  of  his  labours  ;  so  that,  when  treating  of  Bologna, 
Paris,  and  Oxford,  he  has  been  fain  to  present  the  history  of  each  with  an 
elaboration  of  features  '  at  which,'  when  he  commenced  his  task,  he  held 
that  *  hardly  more  than  a  glance  could  be  given  '  (i.  5).  In  his  account 
of  Bologna,  for  example,  he  has  not  merely  discussed  at  length  such 
subjects  as  '  Gratian  and  the  Canon  Law,'  the  *  Origines  of  the  Jurist  Uni- 
versities,' the  '  Constitution  of  the  Student  Universities,'  but  has  even 
vouchsafed  us  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  *  The  Place  of  Bologna  in 
the  History  of  Culture.'     In  dealing  with  Paris  he  has  given  us  not  only 
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an  account  of  its  rise,  development,  faculties,  and  office  of  rector,  but, 
under  the  heading  of  'The  Mendicants  and  the  University,'  he  has 
successively  dealt  at  length  with  '  The  Intellectual  Revolution  '—a 
chapter  full  of  disquisition  on  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  the  new  Aris- 
totle, Albert  the  Great,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  Averroes  and  Averroism— 
'  The  Studies  of  Paris,'  and  finally,  in  a  chapter  of  some  forty  pages, 
has  descanted  on  the  vast,  the  almost  boundless  theme  of  '  The 
Place  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  European  History.'  When  he 
comes  to  treat  of  the  history  of  his  own  university,  Oxford  thought, 
from  the  age  of  Duns  Scotus  down  to  the  final  struggle  of  the  recal- 
citrant Wyclifites  in  the  days  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  claims  from  him 
not  less  attention.  In  short,  the  dictates  of  what  we  may  term  the 
historical  conscience  have  evidently  not  permitted  Mr.  Rashdall  to  restrict 
his  treatment  of  his  whole  subject  within  those  formal  limits  which  he 
had  originally  proposed  to  himself. 

Theology,  at  the  universities,  proved  the  parent  of  contention;  at 
Bologna,  where  the  study  was  forbidden,  the  air  was  scarcely  less  troublous, 
owing  to  the  contending  papal  and  imperial  influences,  but  the  history  of 
these  struggles  is  of  less  general  interest.  Here  again  Mr.  Rashdall 
endeavours  to  show  the  existence  of  a  certain  lay  tradition  of  education 
handed  down  from  the  schools  of  the  later  Roman  empire,  and  it  is  with 
seeming  reluctance  that  he  admits  the  presence  of  ecclesiastical  reforms. 

The  Carolingian  enactments  respecting  the  cathedral  and  monastic  schools 
[he  says]  no  doubt  extended  to  Italy ;  bat  here  they  seem  to  constitute  no  con- 
spicuous landmark  in  the  history  of  education.  Church  schools  of  course  existed, 
and  many  of  the  famous  Italian  teachers  of  the  dark  ages  were  ecclesiastics. 
But  here  the  church  schools  enjoyed  no  monopoly.  In  the  cities  of  northern 
Italy  the  race  of  lay  teachers  seems  never  to  have  quite  died  out ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  when  the  revival  came  its  most  conspicuous  effects  were  seen  not 
in  the  church  schools,  but  in  the  schools  of  independent  lay  masters.  In  Italy 
we  find  no  trace  of  the  theory  which  looked  upon  masters  and  scholars  as  ipso 
facto  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  nor  were  they  subject  in  any  greater 
degree  than  other  laymen  to  ecclesiastical  supervision  or  jurisdiction.  Many 
teachers  might  receive  the  tonsure  to  secure  the  valuable  ecclesiastical  immuni- 
ties, but  in  the  city  republics  of  North  Italy  there  were  ecclesiastical  disabilities 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  immunities ;  there  were  civil  careers  open  to  the 
ambitious  citizen  for  which  the  ecclesiastical  status  would  have  been  a  disquali- 
fication (i.  93). 

That  all  clerks  were  not  ecclesiastics  is  a  statement  which  would 
hold  good  of  other  communities  than  those  of  the  Lombard  cities  at  this 
period  ;  but  the  whole  question  of  the  Lombard  culture  and  civiHsation 
appears  to  be  here  somewhat  inadequately  dealt  with  ;  its  treatment  would 
have  afforded  an  interesting  sketch  corresponding  to  that  which  precedes 
the  author's  account  of  the  university  of  Paris.  Mr.  Rashdall's  main 
generalisation  consists  in  pointing  out  that  the  autonomy  which  the 
Lombard  cities  succeeded  in  acquiring  resulted  in  a  desire  for  practical 
knowledge  in  contrast  to  the  speculative  knowledge  demanded  by  *  the 
cloisters  north  of  the  Alps.'     And  this  desire,  he  considers, 

was  met  by  a  revised  study  of  the  long-neglected  but  never  wholly  forgotten 
monuments  of  Roman  jurisprudence.     It  is  only  in  such  communities  that  in 
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the  heart  of  the  middle  ages  the  purely  mundane  science  of  law  could  have 
awakened  the  enthusiasm — the  genuine  intellectual  enthusiasm — which  attended 
its  study  in  the  early  days  of  the  school  of  Bologna :  it  is  only  in  such  com- 
munities that  so  democratic,  so  unhierarchical  an  institution  as  an  autonomous 
University  of  Students  could  have  sprung  into  existence  (i.  98-99). 

So  far  as  purely  academic  learning  was  concerned  a  marked  difference 
is  discernible  in  the  tendencies  north  and  south  of  the  Alps.  In  France 
and  in  Italy  alike  the  seven  liberal  arts  (represented  in  the  trivium  and 
quadrivium)  were  all  recognised ;  but  while  in  the  north  the  chief 
attention  became  concentrated  on  the  second  stage  of  the  trivium — 
dialectic — in  the  south  the  attention  was  distributed  mainly  between  the 
first  and  the  last  stage,  on  grammar  and  rhetoric.  And  it  was  in  connexion 
with  the  latter  that  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  had  survived  as 
a  tradition,  received  its  remarkable  revival  and  development.  Classical 
Latin  was  itself  becoming  a  dead  language  even  to  Italians.  The  teach- 
ing of  Irnerius,  although  he  was  by  no  means  the  first  teacher  of  Roman 
law  in  medieval  Italy,  marks  the  period  when  Latin,  as  known  to 
Boethius,  began  again  to  be  spoken.  The  new  life  of  the  Lombard  cities, 
co-operating  with  these  traditions  of  both  general  and  legal  learning, 
generated  the  bright  flame  which  now  lighted  Europe  from  Bologna. 

But  even  Bologna  did  not  assume  all  at  once  her  exclusive  rdle. 
Much,  doubtless,  to  the  concern  of  her  leading  jurists,  the  university 
dabbled  for  a  time  in  dictamen,  which  may  be  described  as  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  composition,  especially  with  reference  to  letter- 
writing,  whether  official  or  private,  rhetoric  and  law  being  thus  brought 
into  conjunction.  With  the  closer  and  more  critical  study  of  the  law, 
however,  which  set  in  after  the  time  of  Irnerius  {i.e.  about  1140),  it  began 
to  be  seen  that  the  study  demanded  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
student,  and  the  students  at  Bologna  became  distinguished  as  a  profes- 
sional body  studying  with  a  view  to  a  professional  career.  Hence,  much 
as  at  Coimbra  in  the  present  day,  there  was  formed  a  student  community 
largely  composed  of  men  of  maturer  years  and  much  more  directly 
practical  aims  than  the  ordinary  university  student.  And  hence,  again, 
that  peculiar  conception  of  the  relations  between  such  a  body  and  its 
teachers  which  made  the  student  body  at  Bologna  the  virtual  rulers  of  the 
university.  Closely  following  upon  the  period  during  which  Irnerius 
taught  came  the  '  Decretum '  of  Gratian,  which  Mr.  Rashdall  inclines  to 
place  as  early  as  the  year  1142.  The  '  Decretum  '  represented  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  and 
to  the  growing  authority  and  multiplying  needs  of  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion. What  Irnerius  had  done  for  the  law  courts  of  the  Empire  Gratian 
may  be  said  to  have  effected  for  papal  Christendom ;  and 
by  means  of  the  happy  thought  of  the  Bolognese  monk  the  popes  were  enabled 
to  convert  the  new-born  universities— the  offspring  of  that  intellectual  new-birth 
of  Europe  which  might  have  been  so  formidable  an  enemy  to  papal  pretensions 
— into  so  many  engines  for  the  propagation  of  ultramontane  ideas  (i.  141). 

The  vast  and  important  body  of  students,  mostly  foreigners,  thus 
assembled  at  Bologna  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  divided 
into  no  less  than  four  '  universities  '  or  gilds,  but  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  division  was  twofold  simply,  viz.  the  Universitas 
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Cismontana  and  the  iMiiversitas  Ultrmnontana,  the  latter  (composed 
of  students  from  north  of  the  Alps)  having  been,  in  Denifle's  opinion,  the 
original  imiversitas.  Each  university  was  under  its  own  rector,  a  term, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  especially  applied  to  the  head  of  a  federation  of  gilds. 
The  control  of  university  aifairs  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctors — the  Collegia  Doctorum — the  professors,  as  citizens  of  Bologna, 
being  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  administration  of  the  studium,  while 
the  student  universities  represented,  at  first,  nothing  more  than  societies 
formed  for  purposes  of  mutual  probation  and  self-government.  The 
'  gradual  process,'  by  which  they  eventually  acquired  a  complete  control 
over  thQ  professors,  and  to  a  large  extent  usurped  the  powers  elsewhere 
exercised  by  that  body,  may  be  followed,  although  not  without  difficulty, 
in  Mr.  Eashdall's  pages. 

The  first  collection  of  statutes  which  we  possess  in  their  integrity 
is  no  earlier  than  the  year  1432  ;  but  Denifle,  when  prosecuting  his 
researches  in  the  chapter  library  of  Pressburg,  in  Hungary,  came  upon 
an  earlier  redaction,  which  sufficed  to  show  that  the  later  collection  is  in 
the  main  identical  with  that  published  in  1317  by  the  famous  canonist 
Johannes  Andreae.  The  division  of  the  universities  into  *  nations  '  went 
back  to  a  period  which  scarcely  admits  of  being  fixed  very  definitely  ;  as  at 
Paris,  these  nations  were  distinct  corporations,  with  statutes,  officers,  and 
times  for  assembling  all  decreed  by  themselves.  In  1432  the  ultra- 
montane university  alone  included  sixteen  nations.  The  unwieldiness  of 
such  a  body,  however,  made  it  necessary  for  each  to  delegate  its  powers 
by  electing  consiliarii,  or  councillors,  a  majority  of  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  only  one  rector,  was  competent  to  summon  a  congregation,  *  a 
provision,'  observes  Mr.  Rashdall,  *  which  of  course  gave  them  the 
initiative  in  all  university  legislation  '  (i.  185).  A  little  further  on  (p.  189) 
he  says,  *  The  supreme  governing  body  of  the  society  was  the  congregation 
of  two  universities,  i.e.  the  whole  body  of  students  with  the  exception  of 
poor  men  who  lived  "  at  others'  expense."  '  It  is  not,  I  think,  shown  with 
sufficient  clearness  how  it  was  that  the  *  nations,'  while  they  exercised 
through  their  delegates  '  the  right  of  initiative  in  all  university  legisla- 
tion,' and  possessed,  as  component  elements,  the  right  of  veto  in  the 
matter  of  final  legislation,  can  be  said  to  '  have  lost  much  of  their 
importance  and  autonomy  '  (p.  185).  Are  we  to  understand  that  the 
numerical  strength  of  some  of  the  '  nations  '  was  so  small  that  in  a 
congregation  of  the  entire  body  their  weight  was  scarcely  sensibly  felt  ? 
If  so,  the  fact  might  certainly  have  received  fuller  elucidation,  and  it 
would  have  been  of  interest  to  have  known  in  what  proportion  '  Gaul, 
Portugal  and  the  Algarve,  Provence,  England,  Burgundy,  Savoy, 
Gascony  and  Auvergne,  Berry,  Touraine,  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  Navarre, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Flanders  '  (such  is  the  enumeration 
in  1432)  were  each  represented  at  Bologna  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 

The  statutable  qualifications  for  the  rectorship  appear  to  have  left  each 
university  a  fairly  wide  discretion.  It  was  simply  required  that  the  elected 
candidate  should  be '  a  secular  clerk,  unmarried,  wearing  the  clerical  habit, 
of  five  years'  standing  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  at  least  twenty-four 
years  of  age.'     He  was  probably  generally  a  vigorous  athlete,  who,  in  con- 
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junction  with  his  university,  waged  sturdy  fight  against  the  exasperating 
citizens.  Two  formidable  weapons  were  always  at  their  command — the 
system  of  '  boycotting  '  and  migration.  In  their  earliest  days  the  uni- 
versities had  no  buildings  of  their  own,  and  Mr.  Rashdall  justly  observes 
that  *  the  fact  is  one  which  is  of  primary  importance  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  genius  and  history  of  the  institirtion.'  The  power  of  the  civic 
authorities  over  such  a  body  was,  indeed,  scarcely  more  than  that  which  a 
sultan  at  Constantinople  could  enforce  over  a  band  of  Bedouin  Arabs. 
The  whole  academic  body,  or  at  least  a  large  section  of  it,  could  decamp 
at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  leaving  behind  but  very  slender  effects  for 
the  authorities  to  attach,  while  landlords  were  left  to  bewail  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  their  tenants.  At  Bologna  the  '  congregations  '  and  all 
the  larger  university  assemblings  were  held  in  the  convent  of  St.  Dominic 
(where  the  saint  himself  lay  buried),  but  whether  the  conventual  com- 
munity received  any  '  consideration '  for  the  permission  accorded  does  not 
appear.  It  is,  however,  deserving  of  note  that  the  common  chest  and  seal 
of  the  university  were  kept  in  the  sacristy,  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that 
the  academic  relations  with  the  friars  were  of  a  friendly  description. 

It  might  not  unreasonably  be  conjectured  that  a  community  composed 
of  and  virtually  ruled  by  a  body  of  men,  the  majority  of  whom  were  under 
the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  would  have  been  exceptionally  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  sudden  innovations  and  especially  of  crude  legislation.  Against 
such  an  inference,  however,  Mr.  Rashdall  expressly  warns  us  : 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  university  legislation  was  to  the  students  of 
Bologna  the  weekly'  emplo^^nent  that  it  has  become  to  the  resident  M.A.s  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  in  the  old  Greek  and  medieval  Italian  republics, 
the  constitution  provided  most  effectual  checks  against  hasty  or  over-frequent 
legislation  of  a  permanent  character.  The  statutes  could  only  be  altered  once 
every  twenty  years,  when  eight  statutarii  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
revision  and  to  publish  the  new  code,  which  passed  into  law  without  any  further 
confirmation  by  the  university.  In  the  intervals  between  these  revisions 
changes  could  onlj^  be  made  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  university  upon 
a  proposal  already  approved  first  by  the  rectors  and  councillors,  and  then  by  a 
body  of  twenty-four  members  of  the  university  named  by  them.  A  still  more 
self-denying  ordinance  was  the  provision  that  in  this  case  the  consent  of  the 
doctors  was  also  necessary  (i.  190-1). 

In  postulating  for  Oxford  the  right  to  rank  as  one  of  '  the  three  great 
archetypal  universities '  Mr.  Rashdall  asserts  a  claim  which  may  possibly 
seem  to  some  critics  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  anxiety  he 
evinces  to  dissociate  the  earlier  culture  of  Oxford  from  all  connexion  with 
the  commencement  of  the  university  itself.  This  arises  from  his  deter- 
mination not  to  recognise  as  a  studium  generale  any  centre  of  education 
which  he  does  not  find  so  styled  (see  ii.  3-5).  In  order,  therefore, 
to  make  good  the  claim  of  Oxford  to  this  distinction  he  puts 
forward  a  theory  of  an  entirely  unrecorded  migration  from  Paris  in  the 
year  1167 — a  theory  which  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  accept  in 
that,  according  to  his  own  express  statement,  'the  two  great  parent 
universities  arose  at  about  the  same  time— during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  twelfth  century  '  (i.  19).  If  Paris  and  Bologna  did  not 
arise  until  after  1170,  and  Oxford  originated  in  a  migration  from   the 
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former  in  1167,  then,  afjcording  to  his  showing,  the  daughter  was  born 
before  the  mother.  In  reality,  this  straining  of  the  historical  evi- 
dence is  the  result  of  the  determination  which  he  throughout  evinces 
to  dissociate  as  far  as  possible  the  spirit  which  animated  university 
culture  from  monastic  influences,  and  to  exhibit  the  two  as  essentially 
hostile.  If,  however,  it  may  be- questioned  whether  his  arguments  will 
carry  conviction  to  every  unbiassed  mind,  his  excess  of  zeal  will  at  least 
be  condoned  by  every  true  Oxonian  when  he  recognises  the  combined 
enthusiasm  and  energy  of  research  with  which  our  author  has  illustrated 
the  important  part  played  by  his  university  in  medieval  times. 

When  he  speaks  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  in  which  he 
describes  the  commencements  of  the  seventy-three  other  universities  of 
his  period  (accounts  for  which  he  is  mainly  indebted  to  Denifle)  as  '  of 
little  interest  except  for  purposes  of  reference,'  Mr.  Rashdall  somewhat 
under-estimates  the  value  of  these  brief  summaries.  The  ideal  shadowed 
forth  in  other  parts  of  his  work  would  certainly  have  been  to  have  treated 
of  the  rise  of  each  new  centre  in  relation  to  the  external  conditions  by 
which  it  was  evoked  ;  to  have  shown  how  far  it  was  the  reflex  of  the  wants 
of  an  age,  and  how  in  turn  it  helped  to  modify  the  thought  and  character 
of  succeeding  times,  and  thus  have  made  the  entire  work  a  connected 
history  of  the  universities  of  medievalism.  The  arrangement  according 
to  nationalities  and  in  strict  chronological  sequence  is,  of  course,  a  depar- 
ture from  such  a  method  of  treatment,  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
involved  great  additional  labour.  But  I  very  much  question  Mr.  Rashdall's 
suggestion  that  these  pages  are  those  which  *  even  students  will  probably 
skip.'  Certainly  the  student  with  a  good  knowledge  of  European  history 
who  has  read  the  other  pages  of  Mr.  Rashdall's  volumes  will  find  these 
concise  sketches  full  of  meaning  and  interest,  while  a  far  larger  class 
will  feel  themselves  under  no  slight  indebtedness  to  a  writer  who  has  set 
before  them,  as  no  other  English  writer  has  yet  done,  the  important  part 
played  by  the  universities  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  services  they  ren- 
dered to  the  progress  of  speculation  and  of  learning. 

J.  Bass  Mulltnger. 


A  History  of  the  Somerset  Carthusians.     By  E.  Margaret  Thompson. 
(London  :  John  Hodges.     1895.) 

Somerset  had  within  its  borders  two  Carthusian  houses,  the  elder  at 
Witliam,  the  first  house  of  the  order  in  England,  founded  by  Henry  II, 
and  famous  for  its  third  prior,  Hugh  of  Avalon,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Lincoln ;  the  younger  at  Henton,  founded  by  Ela,  countess  of  Salisbury, 
who  removed  thither  a  convent  that  her  husband,  William  Longsword,  had 
planted  at  Hethrop,  in  Gloucestershire.  The  Carthusian  rule  keeps  the 
monks  so  strictly  secluded  from  the  world  that  their  houses,  provided 
things  went  well  with  them,  have  scarcely  any  history.  Miss  Thompson, 
making  use  of  the  '  Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis,'  dwells  at  some  length  on  the 
early  days  of  the  Witham  house,  she  gives  an  account  of  William  Long- 
sword and  his  wife,  and  is  again  full  when  she  reaches  the  last  years  of  both 
convents  ;  but  she  has  not  had  materials  for  constructing  any  consecutive 
story  of  their  intermediate  fortunes.     Still  what  she  could  find  out  about 
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them  she  has  recorded  with  care  and  in  a  pleasant  fashion,  and  by  dili- 
gently picking  up  scraps  of  information  here  and  there  has  managed  to 
put  together  a  good  many  notices  of  the  two  houses  that  are  more  or  less 
worth  collecting  and  preserving.  From  the  constitutions  of  the  general 
chapter  of  the  order  she  shows  that  there  was  a  tendency  among  the 
English  houses  towards  relaxation  of  discipline,  and,  among  other  matters 
to  be  amended,  they  were  exhorted  to  follow  the  mother  house  in  their 
way  of  singing,  and  not  to  sing  too  loudly.  Fuller  lists  of  priors  are  given 
here  than  have  yet  been  printed,  together  with  some  short  notices  of  other 
monks.  Towards  the  end  of  its  history  Henton  seems"  to  have  been  the 
home  of  what  may  roughly  be  called  an  ecstatic  religion.  One  of  the 
monks,  Dom  Stephen,  had  a  vision  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  object  of  his 
special  devotion,  and  conversed  with  her  in  passionate  terms.  A  little 
later  Dom  Nicholas  Hopkyns  was  communicating  his  prophecies  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  last  prior,  Edmund  Horde,  had  a  dream 
signifying  the  unlawfulness  of  the  king's  divorce.  At  the  same  time  the 
priory  was  a  place  of  learning  ;  the  *  little  Francis,'  to  whom  Buckingham 
was  so  kind,  evidently  received  his  early  education  there,  and  the  last  prior 
but  one,  Dom  Batmanson,  and  a  monk  named  Spenser,  his  contemporary, 
both  wrote  theological  treatises. 

While  I  have  found  several  things  in  this  volume  that  were  new  to  me 
I  have  marked  only  one  omission.     Though  Miss  Thompson  gives  several 
notices  of  Charterhouse  on  Mendip,  a  cell  of  Witham,  she  has  failed  to  note 
that  Henton  also  had  a  cell  on  the  Mendip  Hills  ;  for  she  has  not  identi- 
fied the  Henton  estate  entered  in  the  '  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  '  as  *  Grene- 
worth  with  Whitnell '  with  the  priory  of  Green  Oar.     For  this  failure  it 
would  be  unfair  to  blame  her,  for  the  matter  is  one  about  which  there  has 
been  much  misconception.     Tanner  ('  Notitia  Monastica,'  p.  478)  simply 
enters  *  Green  Oar  on  Mendip  '  as  *  a  priory.'     In  '  Dugdale's  Monasticon  ' 
(vi.  iii.  1623)  Green  Oar  is  described  as  *  a  cell  to  Glaston.,'  and  Eyton 
(*  Domesday  Studies,  Somerset,' i.  44,  213)  calls  it'  an  outlying  appendage 
or  member  of  Glastonbury  manor.'     Though,  however,  the  abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury certainly  had  valuable  mining  rights  on  Mendip,  the  name  Green 
Oar  does  not  occur  in  any  Glastonbury  book  or  cartulary,  or  in  any  printed 
terrier  of  the  abbey.     The  late  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson  ('  Kirby's  Quest  for 
Somerset,'  &c.,  Somerset  Record  Society,  p.  317)  appears  to  have  confused 
Green  Oar   with  the  Witham  estate,  Charterhouse  on  Mendip.     It  has 
remained  for  Bishop  Hobhouse,  whose  knowledge  of  the  medieval  condi- 
tion of  Somerset  is  probably  unrivalled,  to  assign  Green  Oar  to  Henton, 
in  a  paper  on  'A  Map  of  Mendip,'  in  the  Somerset  ArcJiceological  and 
Natural  History  Society's  Proceedings  for  1895.     He  is  undoubtedly  right. 
Green  Oar  was  part  of  the  manor  of  Chewton,  and  it  is  to  Green  Oar  that 
the  assessment  of  a  Chewton  estate  of  Henton  in  the  '  Taxatio  '  of  Pope 
Nicholas  (p.  203  h)  at  4tl.  10s.  must  therefore  refer.     The  same   estate 
appears  in  the  'Valor  Ecclesiasticus  '  of  Henry  VIII  (i.  156)  as  Greneworth 
with  Whitnell,  and  is  there  assessed  at  13/.  iSs.  Sd.     Both  assessments  are 
copied  by  Miss  Thompson,  but  she  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the 
estate  to  which  they  refer.     Bishop  Hobhouse  informs  me  that  the  oldest 
manorial  roll  in  the  Waldegrave  estate   office  shows   that  the  prior   of 
Henton  paid  a  quit  rent  for  Greenworth  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  as  lord 
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of  the  manor  of  Chewton,  and  tins  quit  rent  is  entered  in  the  '  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus  '  as  28s.  2d.  A  payment  of  40s.  Gd.  is  also  entered  as 
due  to  the  rector  of  Chewton,  which  points  to  a  composition  for  tithes 
between  the  priory  of  Henton  and  the  rector  of  Chewton  when  Green- 
worth,  or  Green  Oar,  ceased  to  be  parochial.  The  monks  of  Henton  had 
a  cell  there,  for  one  of  them  was  prior  of  Green  Oar.  In  Bishop  Hob- 
house's  paper,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  is  a  notice  of  a  dispute 
that  arose  in,  or  about,  1470  between  the  prior  of  Green  Oar  and  the 
tenants  of  William,  Lord  Bonville  of  Chewton,  apparently  about  rights  of 
common,  and  was 'decided  by  the  award  of  Sir  Richard  Chocke  or  Choke, 
C.J.  To  this  award  '  the  four  lords  royal  of  Mendip  '  gave  their  assent. 
These  lords  were  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
and  the  lords  of  the  manors  of  Chewton  and  Richmond.  The  record  of 
this  transaction  is  followed  by  the  interesting  mining  laws  of  Mendip 
called  '  Lord  Chocke's  Laws,'  which  have  more  than  once  been  printed. 
It  is  curious  that  the  Glastonbury  records  do  not  contain  any  entries  of 
revenues  derived  from  the  mining  rights  of  the  abbey.  Possibly  the 
monks  took  no  advantage  of  them  beyond  getting  what  lead  they  wanted 
for  their  own  roofs,  and  this  they  perhaps  found  chiefly  among  the  refuse  of 
the  Roman  mines.  The  Witham  monks,  as  Miss  Thompson  shows  from 
a  charter  of  Richard  II,  received  from  Edward  I  the  right  to  mine  on 
their  own  land  on  Mendip.  W.  Hunt. 

The  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York  and  its  Archbishops.  Edited  by 
James  Raine,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  and  Canon  Residentiary  of 
York.  Volume  III.  (London  :  Published  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.     1894.) 

This  volume  consists  of  letters  and  documents  illustrating  the  biographies 
and  other  narrative  pieces  printed  in  its  two  predecessors.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  no  indication  is  given  of  the  date  and  character  of  the  manu- 
scripts from  which  the  texts  are  published.  Many  of  these  are  taken  from 
the  archbishops'  registers,  so  that  no  doubt  as  to  their  date  can  arise  ;  but 
many  also  come  from  the  Great  White  Register  and  other  muniments 
belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  as  to  which  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  obtain  precise  information  from  the  prefaces  to  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  work ;  and  not  a  few  are  printed  from  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  and  elsewhere.  Speaking  generally  we  find  that  only  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  documents  are  edited  from  originals.  This  is  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  it  would  have  been  well  in  every  case  to 
have  stated  the  fact,  excepting  where,  as  when  registers  are  cited,  there  is 
no  ambiguity.  Another  point  in  which  the  edition  is  defective  is  in 
the  absence  of  references  to  the  preceding  volumes.  For  instance,  the 
Canterbury  and  York  accounts  of  the  same  events,  when  the  question  of 
the  primacy  was  a  burning  one,  deserve  careful  comparison  (see,  e.g.,  pp. 
11,  13,  33,  as  compared  with  vol.  ii.  pp.  101,  124) ;  or,  again,  the  narrative 
may  take  us  behind  the  document  (cf.  p.  21  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  105, 106).  But 
as  a  whole  the  volume  increases  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  students  of 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  northern  province  owe  to  the  industry  and 
learning  of  the  editor,  and  make  them  the  more  lament  his  recent  death. 
The  texts  of  the  documents  are  carefully  printed  and  the  marginal  sum- 
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maries  are  clear  and  terse.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  point  is 
missed  (as  on  pp.  86,  114),  or  a  title  given  which  is  not  warranted  by  the 
document  (as  on  pp.  136,  253).  Among  the  pieces  here  printed  we  may 
call  attention  to  the  series  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  archbishop  over 
his  formidable  neighbour  at  Durham,  the  subjection  of  the  Scottish 
bishops,  including  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  to  York,  and  the  connexion  of 
the  see  of  the  Isles  with  the  monastery  of  Furness  (pp.  58-60).  On  p.  158 
Innocent  IV  states  that  the  bishop  of  Man  is  wont  to  be  consecrated 
either  at  York  or  at  Nidros,  but,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  voyage  to 
Norway,  permits  his  consecration  by  the  archbishop  of  York.  In  1233,  on 
account  of  the  growth  of  population  and  the  great  size  of  the  parishes  in 
Y^ork  diocese,  the  archbishop  is  empowered  to  establish  oratoria  et  capellas 
(p.  143).  In  1343  it  is  deplored  that  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  has 
fallen  out  of  use  at  certain  seasons  in  some  churches,  and  orders  are  given  for 
its  revival  (pp.  256-9).  During  the  great  plague  many  new  burial  grounds 
have  to  be  consecrated  (pp.  268-71).  As  for  general  affairs,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  barons'  war  in  1264  as  hostilem  adventum  alieniganarum 
(p.  185)  is  worth  citing.  Nor  must  we  pass  by  the  valuable  account  of 
the  rebellion  (if  so  it  should  be  called)  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  which  is 
printed  from  a  manuscript  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  on  pp.  288-91. 
Among  smaller  matters  of  interest  we  note  one  more  mention  of  •  Magister 
Vaccarius '  (p.  81),  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  collected  in  this 
and  preceding  numbers  of  the  English  Historical  Review,  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  Archbishop  Henry  Bowet  (p.  314),  which 
was  rich  in  works  of  canon  law.  Reginald  L.  Poole. 

Bicerche  Storiche  sopra  il  B.  Bonifacio  di  Savoia,  Arcivescovo  di 
Cantorbery,  1207-1270.  Di  Giuseppe  Strickland.  (Torino  :  G.  B. 
Paravia  e  C.     1895.) 

This  learned  monograph  was  written  to  prove  that  Boniface  of  Savoy  was 
not  a  wicked,  worldly,  fighting  prelate,  but  a  virtuous,  well-meaning  man 
who  has  been  cruelly  maligned.  The  writer's  argument  may  be  summar- 
ised as  follows.  The  blame  is  all  due  to  Matthew  Paris,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  in  moments  of  repentant  leisure  he  went  through  his  manuscript 
with  a  pruning  pen  and  cut  away  many  a  stinging  phrase.  If  the  mere 
fact  that  Paris  calls  Boniface  bold  and  bad  is  not  enough  to  prove  that 
he  was  great  and  good,  further  evidence  is  forthcoming.  The  archbishop's 
body  remained  incorrupt  for  three  centuries  and  more  after  his  death, 
and  in  1838  he  was  honoured  with  beatification.  We  must  therefore 
believe,  according  to  our  author,  that  Boniface  was  all  he  should  have 
])een,  that  he  knew  quite  as  much  theology  as  an  archbishop  ought  to  know, 
that  he  stayed  away  from  his  diocese  only  that  it  might  be  spared  the 
expense  of  keeping  him,  that  he  never  thrashed  the  sub-prior  of  St. 
Bartholomew's.  T.  Wykes  says  the  scene  took  place  at  St.  Paul's ;  the 
'  Chronicle  of  Tewkesbury  '  says  it  was  only  a  canon  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
who,  chancing  to  be  present  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  occuhuit 
ut  dicitur  per  archiepiscopum.  J.  de  Oxenedes  says  nothing  of  the 
painful  incident.  Dr.  Strickland  contemns  the  picturesque  and  admires 
accuracy.  But  the  inaccurate  Matthew  in  his  most  angry  moments 
would  not  have  called  the  chapter  of  Winchester  Cathedral  Cistercian, 
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and  it  is  unjust  to  Boniface  to  say  that  he  was  enthroned  1  Nov.  1248, 
For  yet  another  year  he  was  saving  the  see  the  expense  of  supporting 
him.  Maey  Bateson. 

Etude  sur  le  Manuscrit  G  1036  des  Archives  D^partementales   de   la 
Lozere.    Par  P.  Gachon.     (Montpellier  :  Jean  Martel  aine.     1894.) 

M.  P.  Gachon,  who  is  professor  of  history  at  Montpellier,  has  published 
from  the  departmental  archives  preserved  at  Mende  four  documents 
originally  belonging  to  the  episcopal  archives  of  that  town,  which  throw 
a  considerable  amount  of  light  on  the  ideas  of  canonists  as  to  the  relations 
of  papacy  and  empire  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
four  documents  all  deal  with  the  strained  relations  that  ensued  between 
Clement  V  and  the  emperor  Henry  VII,  by  reason  of  the  conflict  between 
Henry  and  king  Robert  of  Naples.  Clement  was  bound  to  support  Robert 
as  vassal  of  the  holy  see  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Guelfic  Angevin  house,  and  more  especially  as  count  of  Provence  and 
lord  of  the  city  in  which  the  papal  curia  had  taken  up  its  temporary 
abode.  These  documents  are  not  public  documents,  and  were  never 
published.  They  are  not  the  academic  statements  of  theoretical  relations 
so  frequently  drawn  up  by  medieval  lawyers  for  strictly  academic  use. 
They  are,  as  the  editor  calls  them  memoires  a  consulter.  They  are 
formal  and  elaborate  notes  of  points  that  can  be  made  against  the 
emperor,  and  of  answers  to  points  that  he  might  make  against  the  pope. 
They  were  drawn  up  in  the  highly  technical  phraseology  of  a  canon 
lawyer  for  the  use  of  those  members  of  the  papal  curia  who  were  carrying 
on  the  dispute  against  the  emperor,  but  they  range  over  wider  ground 
than  that  of  the  canonists.  Their  interest  is  not  so  much  political  as  by 
reason  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  ideas  of  the  age  as  to  the  weapons 
to  be  employed  by  a  pope  against  an  emperor.  Three  of  the  four  are 
quite  novel.  The  second  is  only  a  version  of  the  famous  promissio 
Lausannensis.  In  a  long,  lucid,  and  elaborate  introduction  M.  Gachon 
determines  the  date  (May  1313)  and  origin  of  his  documents,  and  seeks 
even  to  investigate  their  authorship.  He  also  explains  their  substance, 
character,  and  bearing,  and  in  particular  shows  to  what  extent  the  first 
Avignon  pope  carried  on  the  warfare  of  his  predecessors  with  the  old 
weapons,  and  how  far  he  temporised  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  his  restricted 
powers.  The  documents  were  well  worth  publishing,  and  deserve  M. 
Gachon's  elaborate  commentary.  The  whole  book  is  an  illustration  of  the 
quiet  and  unostentatious  work  that  can  be  done  in  the  archives  of  a  remote 
French  department,  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  historic  Gevaudan. 
But  for  the  '  captivity '  of  the  curia  at  a  neighbouring  city  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  such  documents  could  ever  have  reached  the  little  upland 
bishopric  of  Mende.  T.  F.  Tout. 

Select  Pleas  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty.     Vol.  I.     Edited  for  the  Selden 
Society  by  R.  G.  Marsden.     (London  :  Quaritch.     1894.) 

When   Bishop   Stubbs  wrote   di  the  admiral  and  his  court  that  'the 
history  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these  officers  is  as  yet  obscure,'  the  ex- 
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pressionivas  fully  justified  by  the  singular  neglect  of  the  records  of  this 
ancient  court  by  historians  and  antiquaries  in  the  past.  The  'Black 
Book  of  the  Admiralty,'  it  is  true,  is  a  familiar  title  to  medieval  students, 
but  the  '  Black  Book '  is  not  a  contemporaneous  record  for  any  period 
earlier  than  the  very  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Moreover,  as  Mr 
Marsden  rightly  perceived,  the  age  of  the  *  Black  Book '  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  the  antiquity  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  which  it  pur- 
ports to  record.  Therefore,  since  the  title  of  admiral  was  not  used  in 
England  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  more  than  half  a  century  elapsed  after  the  first 
occurrence  of  that  title  before  we  are  conscious  of  the  existence  of  *  an 
admiral's  court  having  power  to  hear  pleas  and  to  administer  justice 
between  parties.' 

*  The  origin  of  the  admiralty  court  can  be  traced  with  tolerable  certainty 
to  the  period  between  the  years  1340  and  1357.'  We  know  well  that  the 
institution  of  the  court  was  intimately  connected  with  the  famous  claim  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  Mr.  Marsden  has  dispelled  much  of  the 
obscurity  which  has  hitherto  enshrouded  this  remarkable  assertion  of  the 
Edwardian  statecraft.  He  has  cited  numerous  cases  of  *  spoil '  during  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  he  has  pointed  out  the  evident 
desire  of  the  maritime  powers  interested  in  the  safeguard  of  the  narrow 
seas  to  arrive  at  some  agreement  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  on  account 
of  '  piracy.'  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  resolute  assertion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas  by  the  English  king  at  a  certain  stage  of  these 
negotiations  were  really  a  '  statesmanlike  endeavour,'  as  Professor  Cun- 
ningham has  expressed  it,  to  put  down  the  '  public  nuisance '  of  piracy 
and  the  reprisals,  or  private  war,  which  it  provoked.  Mr.  Marsden  has 
not  taken  this  consideration  of  reprisals  into  his  account  of  these  early 
international  relations,  but  the  importance  of  the  economic  side  of  the 
question  is,  of  course,  sufficiently  obvious.  Indeed,  the  student  of  economic 
history  will  find  a  rich  store  of  materials  hidden  away  amongst  the 
parchments  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  students  of  history  at  large 
are  also  indebted  to  ]\Ir.  Marsden  for  his  careful  and  intelligent  treatment 
of  the  historical  side  of  the  admiralty  causes  included  in  the  present 
volume.  For  the  rest,  the  book  is,  perhaps  more  distinctly  than  some 
other  publications  in  this  series,  written  by  a  lawyer  for  the  information 
of  lawyers.  Of  its  merits  in  this  respect  a  layman  may  not  presume  to 
judge  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  serious  ill-usage  and  complete  neglect  of  the 
records  of  this  court  and  the  strange  ignorance  of  ancient  precedents 
which  have  characterised  certain  of  its  modern  decisions  are  notorious, 
the  Selden  Society  may  at  least  be  sincerely  congratulated  upon  this 
important  publication,  as  well  as  upon  its  choice  of  an  editor.  It  would 
seem  as  though  it  were  no  easy  matter  to  combine  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  modern  practice  of  the  court  with  a  special  study  of  its 
ancient  procedure  and  with  sound  antiquarian  scholarship.  There  is  one 
more  subject  for  congratulation.  The  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
present  volume  has  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  translation  to  a  remote 
appendix.  Where  so  much  precious  material  remains  stored  in  perish- 
able parchment  it  is  asking  too  much  on  behalf  of  the  frailty  of  human 
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nature  that  a  translation  iBhould  be  added  to  a  transcription,  an  exten- 
sion, and  a  skilled  edition  of  a  medieval  record  couched  in  '  schoolboy  ' 
Latin.  Hubert  HaiiL. 

John  Knox  ah  Kerkhervormer.    Door  P.  J.  Kromsigt,  Predikant  te 
Scherpenisse.     (Utrecht :  A.  H.  ten  Bokkel  Huinink.     1895.) 

This  book  does  not  go  beyond  the  theme  indicated  in  its  title.  We  have 
here  a  study  of  John  Knox  as  a  church  reformer,  no  more  and  certainly 
no  less.  Mr.  Kromsigt  enters  little  into  the  complicated  politics  of  the 
Reformation  period,  and  as  little  into  the  social  movements  of  the  period, 
nor  does  he  indulge  in  the  amusement  to  be  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  hero  as  a  squire  of  dames.  For  his  history  he  is  content  to 
follow  such  authorities  as  Buckle  and  Froude,  and  to  quote  Knox  himself, 
whose  collected  works  he  has  read  carefully.  He  does  not  pretend  to  add 
to  our  information  about  Knox,  nor  does  he  do  so.  We  have  from  him, 
however,  a  very  clear,  faithful,  and  judicious  statement  of  Knox's  views 
and  principles  on  theology,  church  government,  and  the  relation  of 
church  and  state,  given  throughout  in  the  great  Reformer's  own  words. 
The  mixture  of  Dutch  with  the  gnarled  and  strangely  spelt  English 
produces  on  the  English  reader  a  very  quaint  effect ;  the  structure  of 
Knox's  thought,  however,  is  not  prejudiced  thereby,  but  only  brought  out 
the  more  strongly.  Mr.  Kromsigt  does  not  obtrude  his  own  opinions  or 
impressions  ;  he  writes  in  a  grave  and  sober  style,  and  cares  for  nothing 
but  that  his  hero  should  appear  fully  and  truthfully  to  the  reader.  Thus 
the  book,  though  not  aiming  at  entertainment,  and  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  Reformer's  many  humours  and  absurdities,  reads  very  well.  For 
one  who  wishes  to  see,  in  a  connected  view,  how  the  religious  principle  of 
the  Reformation  was  worked  out  in  Scotland,  what  difficulties  it  met  with, 
and  to  what  issues  it  tended,  no  better  statement  than  this  could  be 
suggested.  Allan  Menzies. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Elizabeth.  Vols.  VI.  VII.  1596-9. 
Edited  by  Ernest  George  Atkinson.  (London  :  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.     1898-5.) 

The  editorship  of  this  calendar,  for  so  many  years  associated  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Hans  Claude  Hamilton,  has  at  length  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Hamilton  possessed  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  his  manner  of 
editing  the  calendar  was  so  entirely  satisfactory  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  his  successor,  whoever  he  might  be,  should  escape  some 
degree  of  invidious  comparison  with  him.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr. 
Atkinson  may  be  congratulated  on  the  way  in  which  he  has  accomplished 
his  task,  and  especially  on  the  rapidity  with  which  he  is  apparently 
bringing  the  calendar  to  a  conclusion.  His  prefaces,  if  somewhat 
proHx,  are  well  written,  and  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
documents  printed,  though  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  is  occa- 
sionally conscious  of  treading  on  uncertain  ground,  especially  in  treating 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  Irish  themselves,  and  that  he  has 
not  yet  acquired  that  intimate  knowledge  of  Irish  history  and  Irish 
geography   which   is   only   to   be   obtained  from  a  wider  study  than  is 
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afforded  by  the  documents  he  himself  has  calendared.  It  is  in  the  index 
that  this  defect  is  most  noticeable ;  for,  despite  its  apparent  completeness, 
only  the  faintest  attempt  has  been  made  to  assist  the  reader  to  discrimi- 
nate between  personal  and  tribal  names,  or  to  identify  some  important 
place  disguised  under  some  uncouth  form  of  spelling.  Who,  for 
example,  were  Ever  McCollo,  Edward  Gybbon,  Harry  McShane,  Shane 
McLisagh,  and  a  score  of  others  whose  names  are  constantly  recurring  ? 
Surely  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  it  passed  the  editorial  capacity  of  Mr. 
Atkinson  to  distinguish  to  what  clans  the  aforesaid  respectively  belonged, 
as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of  Feagh  McHugh,  Onie  McRory,  James 
McSorley,  and  others  ?  Then,  again,  could  not  some  plan  have  been 
adopted  to  enable  the  reader  to  discriminate  at  a  glance  between  the 
O'Conors  of  Offaly  and  those  of  Connaught,  between  the  MacMahons  of 
Monaghan  and  those  of  Thomond,  and  between  the  O'Neills  of  Tyrone  and 
those  of  Clandeboy  ?  As  a  rule  there  is  little  to  complain  of  in  Mr, 
Atkinson's  style  of  writing,  and  his  occasional  lapses  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
ignorance  of  his  authorities.     Take  for  example  the  following  passage  : 

*  Tyrone  was  the  paramount  Irish  chieftain.  All  others,  O'Donnell, 
Feagh  McHugh,  O'Rourke,  Maguire,  and  the  rest,  deferred  to  him.  He 
was  the  uncrowned  king  of  Ireland.'  Putting  aside  Feagh  O'Byrne, 
whose  importance  was  due  rather  to  his  position  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin  than  to  the  intrinsic  strength  of  his  clan,  it  would  call  for  much 
ingenious  explanation  on  Mr.  Atkinson's  part  in  order  to  justify  this 
statement.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  has  been  misled  by  the 
habitually  exaggerated  language  of  such  writers  as  Fenton  and  by  the 
general  official  ignorance  regarding  the  position  of  O'Donnell  and  the 
nature  of  the  alliance  that  existed  between  the  northern  chieftains. 
Notwithstanding  the  important  position  he  holds  in  these  documents 
primus  inter  pares  was  all  that  could  be  alleged  for  Tyrone,  and  some- 
times not  even  that.  Equally  unjustifiable,  but  more  mischievous, 
because  apparently  so  plausible,  is  Mr.  Atkinson's  assertion  that  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Lord  Burghley,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  the  earl  of  Ormonde 
were  alike  guilty  with  Lord  Burgh  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  *in 
countenancing  the  use  of  assassination  '  against  Tyrone.  The  history  of 
the  English  rule  in  Ireland  contains  unfortunately  enough  dark  pages 
without  unnecessarily  adding  others.  To  go  no  further  afield  than  the 
century  in  question,  one  does  not  forget  the  treachery  of  Henry  VIII 
towards  Thomas,  Lord  Offaly,  and  his  uncles,  or  the  dastardly  attempt  of 
Sussex  to  poison  Shane  O'Neill  in  a  time  of  peace.  But  one  need  not  be 
charged  with  making  a  casuistical  distinction  if  one  draws  a  line 
between  such  practices  and  the  offering  of  head  money  for  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  an  outlaw.  Whether  the  proclamation  of  head  money 
is  morally  justifiable  or  not  is  another  question,  but  in  the  England  of 
Elizabeth's  day  there  was  a  distinction,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  healthy 
distinction,  between  such  proclamations  and  assassination. 

To  the  fairly  long  list  of  corrigenda  et  addenda  noted  by  Mr. 
Atkinson  himself  it  is  necessary  to  add  (omitting  minor  blunders)  the 
following  :— Vol.  vi.  p.  58,  for  '  O'Malleys  '  (Mr.  Atkinson's  conjecture  for 

*  Amaloys ')  read  '  O'MuUoys.'  The  same  mistake  occurs  several  times 
in  vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  %Q,  315.     P.  135  for  '  Father  Arthur '?  read  *  Father 
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Archer ; '  p.  177,  for  *  Brian  Teig  [Burke]  '  read  '  Brian  Teig  [O'Brien] ; ' 
p.  218,  for  '  O'Melan  '  ?  read  'O'Hagan  ; '  p.  283,  16,  for  '  [Sir  William 
Eussell] '  read  '  [Lord  Burgh]  '  and  delete  note  :  there  were  occasionally 
two  lords  deputy  at  the  same  time ;  cf.  Perrot's  complaint  against 
Spenser    in    a    previous    volume  ;     p.    297,    for    '  McWilliam  '    read 

*  McQuillin '  (the  same  mistake  occurs  in  vol.  vii.  p.  169) ;  p.  328,  for 

*  Gansworth '  read   *  Gawsworth  ; '  p.  357,  for   '  Neale   McHaghe  '  read 

*  Neal  McHugh  [O'Neill]  ; '  p.  397,  for  '  Edenduscarrick  '  read  '  Edenduff- 
carrick  '  (now  Shanes  Castle) ;  p.  407,  for  *  Lough  Sydney  '  read  *  Lough 
Erne '  (possibly  a  mistake  of  Clifford's) ;  p.  427,  *  The  true  advertisement  of 
the  last  arrival  of  Spaniards,'  &c.,  assigned  conjecturally  to  1597,  belongs 
to  1596  '(cf.  p.  152,  47,  iii.)  ;  p.  492, '  Substance  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  of 
Tyrone  to  the  king  of  Spain  '  is  a  duplicate  of  letter  printed  at  p.  389,  109. 
In  the  index  for '  Ballentire  or  Balmartie,  co.  Westmeath,'  read  *  Ballentire 
orBalmartie  (Ballymartyr),  co.  Cork; '  Boyle,  a  'substitute  escheator,' is  un- 
doubtedly Kichard  Boyle,  subsequently  earl  of  Cork  ;  p.  564,  for  '  O'Dun, 
O'Moloy '  read  under  separate  headings,  being  two  distinct  persons, '  O'Dun 
or  O'Doyne,'  and  '  O'Moloy  or  O'Mulloy ;  '  p.  576,  for  '  Spain,  Don  Carolo, 
prince  of,  86,'  read  *  0' Conor,  Cahil,  or  Charles,  called  in  Spain  Don  Carolo.' 
The  other  references,  pp.  41, 177,  353,  are,  of  course,  to  the  infante  Philip, 
afterwards  Philip  III,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos  having  died  thirty  years 
before.  Vol.  vii.  p.  286,  the  date  affixed  to  document  112  is  misleading,  and 
the  letter  of  James  Fitz  Thomas  to  the  earl  of  Ormonde  should  have  been 
printed  in  connexion  with  the  letter  addressed  to  him  on  p.  292  ;  p.  325, 
for  *  Askelyn  '  ?  read  '  Asketyn  '    (Askeaton)  ;  p.  340,  for  '  Acham  '  ?  read 

*  action ; '  p.  390,  4,  the  greater  part  of  this  letter  might  have  been  omitted, 
having  already  been  printed,  p.  379  ;  p.  427,  56,  assigned  conjecturally 
to  1598,  belongs  to  1599,  and  wherever  '  Moylusse '  may  be  it  certainly  is 
not  in  CO.  Antrim ;  p.  475,  38  belongs  not  to  February  1598-9,  but  to 
February  1599-1600  ;  p.  481,  for  '  San  Lucas  '  read  '  San  Lucar ;  '  p.  603, 
for  '  Meelick,  co.  Roscommon,'  read  '  Meelick,  co.  Galway  ; '  p.  604,  for 

*  Monaster-Evan,  co.  Ptoscommon,'  read '  Monaster-Evan,  co.  Kildare,'  and 
Monester-oone  might  have  been  identified  as  Monasteranenagh  ;  p.  621, 
col.  1,  line  1,  for  *  O'Donnell,  Shane  McManus  Oge '  read  '  O'Donnell, 
Hugh  Roe.' 

To  turn  now  to  the  calendar  itself.  The  last  vol.  (1592-June  1596) 
closed,  it  may  be  remembered  (English  Historical  Review,  vii.  168), 
with  a  rumour  that  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  had  received  fresh  assurances 
of  speedy  assistance  from  Spain.  The  fact  was  admitted,  but  according 
to  Tyrone  he  and  O'Donnell  had  declined  Philip's  offer,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  been  received  again  into  the  favour  of  their  own  princess. 
This,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  was  not  true,  but  the  government 
was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and,  as  Tyrone  had  apparently  put  his  veracity 
beyond  dispute  by  submitting  Philip's  letter  to  the  inspection  of  the 
state,  a  pardon  was  accordingly  made  out  for  him.  Naturally  it  was  of 
supreme  importance  for  him  to  avoid  coming  to  an  open  breach  with  the 
government  till  the  promised  assistance  from  Spain  was  in  sight.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  delayed  to  take  out  his  pardon,  and  secretly  fomented  the 
disorders  in  Connaught,  where  the  intrigues  of  O'Donnell  had  intensified 
the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  Sir  Richard  Bingham  s  administration  into 
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a  general  rebellion.  It  was  only  when  he  found  further  procrastination  im- 
possible that  he  eventually,  about  the  middle  of  July,  consented  to  receive 
his  pardon,  when,  *  as  a  pubUc  token  of  his  rejoicing,  he  caused  a  great 
volley  of  shot  to  be  discharged  in  his  camp.'  Here  the  question  suggests 
itself.  Did  Tyrone  really  desire  peace,  or  was  he  not  merely  trying  to  spin 
out  the  time  till  help  arrived  from  Spain  ?  On  this  point  the  opinions  of 
Norris,  Fenton,  and  Kussell  are  worth  noticing.  For  the  first,  he 
declared  that  he  *  was  ever  of  opinion,  and  so  remains,  that  the  jealousy 
and  fear  conceived  by  the  earl  of  his  own  person  was  irremoveable  .  .  . 
that  upon  this  conceit  he  would  stand  upon  his  guard  very  warily,  retain 
his  own  strength  as  great  as  he  could.  .  .  .  But  that  he  would  break 
into  any  open  action  of  rebellion  '  Norris  did  not  believe.  Fenton  was 
more  guarded,  declaring  that  doubtless  many  things  would  be  written  to 
*  inculpe  '  the  earl  of  unsoundness,  because  of  his  delays  touching  his 
pardon,  and  that  arguments  and  collections  would  not  be  wanting  to 
condemn  him  if  his  actions  and  demeanour  after  the  receipt  of  his  pardon 
did  not  give  matter  to  justify  him.  Russell,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
that  '  the  dangers  of  the  realm  were  in  no  way  diminished  by  Tyrone's 
acceptance  of  his  pardon,  but  rather  increased  by  a  deeper  subtlety  dis- 
sembled with  a  show  of  duty  and  good  meaning,  when  he  saw  he  could 
do  no  other.'  Official  opinion  generally  was  on  Russell's  side.  But  the 
truth  is,  neither  Elizabeth  nor  Tyrone  cared  to  face  the  question  squarely. 
That  Tyrone  would  have  preferred  peace  on  his  own  terms — the  with- 
drawal of  the  garrison  from  Armagh  and  the  control  of  his  urraghs — there 
can  be  no  question,  but  to  these  terms  Elizabeth  could  not  consent. 
The  rest,  intrigues  with  Spain  included,  was  mere  fencing. 

Meanwhile  reports  constantly  reached  government  of  the  suspicious 
activity  of  the  Irish  everywhere,  and  Meyler  Magrath  in  particular  warned 
Burghley  that  unless  Munster  was  looked  to  betimes  it  would  soon  be  in 
worse  state  than  Ulster.  The  timely  victory  of  the  earl  of  Essex  and  the 
burning  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Cadiz  harbour  afforded  a  temporary 
respite,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster,  Philip  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  Irish  scheme.  On 
17  Sept.  a  Spanish  vessel  arrived  in  Killybegs  harbour,  and  Tyrone,  who 
after  the  receipt  of  his  pardon  had  made  an  attempt — real  or  pretended, 
but  in  either  case  ineffectual — to  induce  O'Donnell  and  the  Connaught 
rebels  to  agree  to  a  pacification,  at  once  posted  thither  '  very  secretly, 
taking  no  more  than  two  men  who  could  speak  Spanish,'  and  making 
proclamation  at  Dungannon  before  he  went  '  that  upon  pain  of  death  no 
man  should  say  anything  of  the  ships  that  were  come,  for  they  were  but 
Scottish.'  The  result  of  his  '  long  and  secret  conference  with  the 
Spaniards '  showed  itself  not  only  in  his  arrogant  interference  in  Fiagh 
McHugh  O'Byrne's  behalf,  but  in  the  prodigious  preparations  made  by 
him  and  O'Donnell  to  have  things  in  readiness  by  the  beginning  of 
November,  when  the  Spaniards  were  expected.  On  25  Oct.  the  long- 
expected  Spanish  fleet  set  sail  from  Lisbon,  but  on  rounding  Cape 
Finisterre  it  encountered  a  violent  storm,  which  scattered  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  sent  some  fifteen  or  seventeen  of  their  best  ships,  with 
all  on  board,  including  a  number  of  Irish  exiles,  to  the  bottom.  It 
was  a  cruel  disappointment  both  to  them  and  to  PhjUp,  but.  th§  latter, 
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undaunted  by  repeated  naisfortune,  gave  instant  order  for  a  fresh  expedi- 
tion to  be  got  ready  in  the  harbour  of  I'errol. 

In  Ireland  the  appointment  of  Thomas,  Lord  Burgh,  as  lord  deputy, 
and  the  abolition  of  that  dual  form  of  government  which,  under  Russell 
and  Norris,  had  worked  so  mischievously,  together  with  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Conyers  Clifford  as  governor  of  Connaught,  gave  promise  of  a  more 
vigorous  administration.  In  the  meanwhile  Norris  succeeded,  despite  the 
lordly  language  of  Tyrone,  in  revictualling  Armagh  for  four  or  five  months, 
and  on  9  May  Russell  at  last  managed  to  kill  that  redoubtable  champion 
of  the  Wicklow  glens  Fiagh  McHugh  O'Byrne.  Before  Lord  Burgh 
received  the  sword  of  state  on  22  May,  Clifford  had  already  made  a 
good  conimencement  in  Connaught,  and  though  not  strong  enough  either 
to  penetrate  into  Tyrconnell  or  even  to  wrest  Ballyshannon  out  of 
O'Donnell's  hands  he  had  obliged  the  latter's  protege  Tibbot  Burke, 
called  the  Mac  William,  to  take  to  his  heels.  As  for  Tyrone,  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Spanish  expedition  he  reverted  to  his  old  temporising 
policy,  and  on  28  May  addressed  a  letter  to  the  lord  deputy,  offering 
to  perform  everything  that  he  had  formerly  promised,  and  laying  the 
blame  of  his  recent  misconduct  on  Russell  and  Marshal  Bagenal. 
Burgh's  stern  reply  must  have  given  Tyrone  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  have  taught  him  the  futility  of  trying  to  hoodwink  the  new  deputy,  as 
he  had  done  Norris  and  others.  A  general  hosting  was  proclaimed  for 
6  July,  and  in  the  meantime  Captain  Turner  narrowly  missed  capturing 
the  arch  traitor  himself.  On  14  July  Burgh  stormed  Tyrone's  fort  on  the 
Blackwater,  being  himself  the  second  man  to  enter  it.  His  intention  was 
to  erect  a  new  fort  in  the  vicinity,  and  then  to  pass  on  to  Lough  Foyle, 
where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  Clifford.  But  the  building  of  the  fort  took 
longer  time  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  he  was  constrained  to  admit  that 
though  he  had  forced  many  fights  yet  the  hurt  had  not  been  so  much  to 
Tyrone  as  he  could  have  wished.  His  traps  to  catch  the  traitor  had 
all,  he  confessed,  failed, 

for  he  lodgeth  dispersed  in  the  thicks,  and  holds  no  firm  guards,  but  throws 
himself  and  all  his  into  sundry  groves,  lurking  scattered  like  wolves  and  foxes, 
fitter  to  hunt  with  dogs  than  to  find  with  men  ;  and  so  jealous  and  mistrustful 
he  is,  as  he  parts  in  the  evening  from  his  men,  not  suffering  any  to  know  his 
cabin,  saving  one  or  two  to  wait  on  him. 

It  was  the  old  story ;  the  ways  of  Irish  warfare  were  not  those 
of  civihsed  nations,  and  so  before  the  ill-omened  and  badly  constructed 
fort  was  well  completed  lack  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  return 
to  the  Newry.  Clifford's  attempt  to  reach  Lough  Foyle  proved 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  must  have  caused  him  to  modify  his 
opinion  regarding  O'Donnell's  resources.  He  had  indeed  managed  to 
cross  the  Erne  in  face  of  the  enemy,  but  it  was  a  useless  display  of 
valour  and  a  day  or  two  later  he  was  glad  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  effect  a  retreat  to  Athlone.  An  intercepted  letter  from  Tyrone  to 
Philip,  calling  for  speedy  help,  encouraged  Burgh  in  his  preparations 
for  a  winter  campaign,  but  did  not  render  him  indifferent  to  a  proposal 
to  get  rid  of  his  enemy  by  the  easier  method  of  '  assassination,'  not 
thinking  it   right   to   ♦  reject   him   who  would  proffer   to   kill   a  mon- 
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strous  rebel,'  and  agreed  to  a  reward  of  1,000/.  A  few  days  later 
the  news  that  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  had  united  their  forces  for  an 
attack  on  the  fort  on  the  Black  water  obliged  him  to  hasten  north. 
But  at  Armagh  he  was  attacked  by  *  an  Irish  ague,'  and  being  carried 
back  in  a  litter  to  the  Newry,  he  died  there  a  week  later,  on  13  Oct. 
It  was  afterwards  said  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  but  of  this  there 
is  no  tangible  proof.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  lord-deputy  had  died 
in  Ireland  in  office,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
88  Hen.  VIII  Sir  Thomas  Norris  was  elected  lord  justice  in  the  interim. 
The  arrangement  was  not  confirmed  by  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  the 
earl  of  Ormonde  lieutenant-general,  andLoftus  and  Gardiner  lords  justices. 

Considering  the  great  age  of  Ormonde,  the  jealousy  that  subsisted 
between  him  and  the  lords  justices,  and  the  utterly  disorganised  state 
of  the  army,  this  division  of  authority  was  probably  the  worst  plan 
that  could  have  been  adopted,  and  was  in  large  measure  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  disasters  that  subsequently  ensued.  The  death  of  Lord  Burgh 
and  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  Chichester  by  the  Antrim  MacDonnells  seemed 
to  Tyrone  to  present  a  favourable  opportunity  to  open  up  negotiations 
for  a  pacification.  In  the  end  Ormonde  consented  to  parley  with  him. 
His  demands  amounted  to  the  absolute  control  of  his  urraghs,  to 
whom  he  now  added  the  O'Mores  and  O'Conors  and  the  sons  of  Fiagh 
MacHugh,  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons  from  Armagh  and  the  Black- 
water,  and  free  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion  for  the  Irish 
generally.  This  was  declared  to  be  inadmissible,  but  a  truce  for  two  months 
was  agreed  upon  by  both  sides.  The  two  months'  respite  slipped  away, 
but  nothing  had  been  done  to  simplify  the  situation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
submission  of  O'Kourke,  which  Tyrone  '  stomached  greatly,'  being  afraid  it 
might  prove  an  example  to  his  other  confederates,  served,  as  Ormonde  an- 
ticipated, rather  to  complicate  matters.  After  in  vain  trying  to  obtain  a 
postponement  till  the  end  of  April,  Tyrone  consented  to  another  meeting  on 
15  March.  The  parley  again  lasted  four  days.  On  the  whole  Tyrone 
showed  himself  amenable  to  reason,  but  he  flatly  refused  to  dissociate 
himself  from  his  confederates,  especially  from  O'Donnell,  to  whom  he  was 
*  bound  by  oath  to  make  no  end  without  him.'  He,  however,  agreed  to 
another  meeting  on  10  April,  at  which  he  undertook  O'Donnell  should  be 
present,  and  in  anticipation  of  his  submission  a  fresh  pardon  was  made  out 
for  him.  The  latter  meeting  was,  however,  far  less  satisfactory  than  the 
former.  He  was  persuaded  to  consent  to  an  extension  of  the  pacification 
till  the  beginning  of  June,  but  though  he  subscribed  the  agreement  with 
his  own  hand  the  bishop  of  Meath  saw  little  likelihood  that  the  peace 
would  be  kept. 

Meanwhile  the  opinion  gained  ground  that  the  only  way  to  hold  him  in 
check  was  to  plant  a  garrison  behind  his  back  at  the  mouth  of  Lough 
Foyle,  and  Tyrone,  who  was  anxiously  following  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  a  European  peace,  applied  about  the  end  of  April  for  another 
meeting.  But  it  was  thought  unfitting  to  grant  his  request,  *  unless  you 
do  think  better  of  your  duty  and  obedience  in  yielding  to  the  articles  so 
mercifully  prescribed  to  you  by  her  majesty,  wherewith  you  were  made 
acquainted,  to  which  for  the  most  part  you  have  subscribed,  and  afterwards 
most  undutifully  and  unadvisedly  fell  from  the  same.'     The  truce  expired 
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on  7  June,  and  two  daysjafter  Tyrone  put  three  armies  in  the  field,  with 
one  of  which  he  attacked  the  fort  on  the  Blackwater,  with  another  the 
castle  of  Cavan,  while  the  third  was  directed  into  the  heart  of  Leinster. 
A  week  later  came  the  news  that  O'Rourke,  on  whose  submission  Sir 
Conyers  Clifford  had  set  such  store,  had  revolted.  The  resources  of  the 
government  were  wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  worse 
disasters  were  predicted  unless  speedy  reinforcements  arrived  from  England. 
In  the  meantime  all  eyes  were  directed  tow^ards  the  Blackwater,  where 
the  fate  of  the  garrison  was  hanging  in  the  balance.  On  23  June  Sir 
Henry  Bagenal  was  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  destined  for  its 
relief,  while  Ormonde  in  person  undertook  the  charge  of  the  central 
districts'.  Towards  the  end  of  July  Fenton  reported  some  slight  successes 
over  the  Leinster  rebels,  and  added  that  the  fort  of  the  Blackwater  still 
continued  to  hold  out,  '  notwithstanding  Tyrone  hath  lain  afore  it  above 
a  month,  and  hath  spent  the  most  part  of  that  time  in  plashing  of  passes 
and  digging  deep  holes  in  the  rivers,  the  more  to  distress  the  army  that 
should  come  to  relieve  it.'  But  on  16  Aug.  came  the  news  of  the  complete 
defeat  of  Marshal  Bagenal  two  days  previously  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armagh. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  state  of  consternation  that  pre- 
vailed in  Dublin  when  the  news  arrived,  but  the  panic  of  the  government  is 
easier  to  understand  than  the  subsequent  inactivity  of  Tyrone.  Mr.  Atkinson, 
who  apparently  accepts  the  preposterous  statement  that  Tyrone  was  at  the 
daily  charge  of  500Z.  in  keeping  his  army  together,  attributes  his  inactivity 
chiefly  to  his  wish  to  frustrate  the  plantation  of  a  garrison  at  Lough 
Foyle.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  to  me  it  seems  that  no  one  was  more 
astonished  at  his  victory  than  Tyrone  himself,  and  I  prefer  to  see  in  his 
inactivity  merely  fresh  evidence  of  the  extremely  limited  scope  of  his 
designs  ;  for  in  my  opinion  no  view  is  so  utterly  wide  of  the  mark  as  that 
which  attributes  to  him  the  intention  of  making  himself  master  of  Ireland. 
Ambitious  he  undoubtedly  was,  but  his  ambition  was  confined  to  Ulster. 
If  the  local  autonomy  he  desired  had  been  granted  him,  he  would  have 
sheathed  his  sword,  or  more  likely  have  turned  it  against  O'Donnell 
For  no  factor  in  Irish  history  can  less  safely  be  overlooked  than  the 
continuity  of  tribal  politics.  It  may  have  been,  as  Shane  O'Neill  asserted, 
that  Tyrone  was  no  O'Neill,  but  not  even  Shane  himself  was  more  zealous 
in  defending  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  tribal  rights  than  was  Tyrone. 
But  if,  as  we  may  think,  he  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  victory,  the 
consequences  of  it  were  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
island.  Nowhere,  indeed,  were  the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Armagh  more 
visible  than  in  Munster.  On  4  Oct.  the  president,  Sir  Thomas  Norris, 
noted  with  apprehension  the  presence  on  the  borders  of  a  crowd  of 
Leinster  rebels,  under  the  command  of  Owny  MacRory  O'More  a,nd 
Richard  Tyrrell.  A  fortnight  later  the  whole  province  was  in  a  state  of 
open  rebellion.  The  English  undertakers,  panic-stricken  at  the  first 
approach  of  danger,  abandoned  their  castles  and  fled  for  safety  to  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Askeaton,  often  without  striking  a  single  blow  in  their  own 
defence.  Such  of  them,  men,  women,  or  children,  as  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Irish  were  stripped  of  all  they  possessed  and  turned  out  to  seek 
shelter  where  they  could,  often  without  so  much  covering  as  to  hide  their 
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shame.  Many  of  them  perished  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  some  few  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  Of  the  fate  of  the  inmates  of  Kilcolman  Castle, 
the  residence  of  the  poet  Spenser,  nothing  is  here  recorded,  and  only  a 
single  reference  to  the  sack  of  the  place  itself.  About  the  middle  of 
October  James  Fitzthomas  Fitzgerald  proclaimed  himself  earl  of  Desmond, 
and  before  many  days  had  passed  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  *  crew  of 
idle  and  evil-disposed  persons.'  Ormonde,  who  had  hastened  southward 
at  the  first  news  of  the  insurrection,  found  himself  powerless  to  remedy 
the  disaster  and  returned  to  Kilkenny,  only  to  be  apprised  of  the  revolt  of 
Viscount  Mountgarret.  Tyrone  meanwhile  contented  himself  with  merely 
watching  the  course  of  events  ;  but  from  Connaught  came  the  news  that 
the  rebels  had  again  set  up  Tibbot  Burke  as  Mac  William,  and  that 
O'Donnell  had  lifted  eight  thousand  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  the 
O'Conors,  while  in  Thomond  Teig  O'Brien  took  the  opportunity  to  declare 
himself  O'Brien,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  divers  castles.  Even  Dublin 
itself  was  not  secure,  and  a  plot  to  surprise  the  castle  '  by  thirty  resolute 
men,  set  on  by  twenty-nine  priests  lying  in  Dublin,  and  should  have  been 
assisted  with  1,000  men  of  Tyrone's  forces,  besides  the  help  of  1,000 
more  from  the  mountain  rebels,'  was  only  frustrated  by  the  treachery  or 
cowardice  of  one  of  the  conspirators.  Money  and  men  continued  to  arrive 
at  intemiittent  intervals  from  England,  but  in  wholly  insufficient  quantities 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Fenton  and  others  had  long  since 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  placing  the  government,  civil  and  military,  in 
one  man's  hands,  and  on  17  Nov.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  announced  Elizabeth's 
probable  intention  of  intrusting  the  recovery  of  Ireland  to  the  earl  of 
Essex.  In  the  meantime  Ormonde  and  Norris  were  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
and  her  good  and  loving  subjects,  however  they  might  be  dejected  by 
some  disasters  lately  happened  and  by  the  miseries  they  had  suffered,  were 
to  assure  themselves  *  that  we  that  have  prevailed  (under  God's  favour) 
against  the  greatest  monarchs '  would  never  suffer  them  any  longer  to  be 
oppressed,  but  would  speedily  furnish  them  with  means  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  those  vile  and  wicked  rebels.  And  so  with  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions on  the  one  side  and  promises  of  speedy  relief  on  the  other,  but  with 
little  else  to  record  save  the  growing  insolence  of  the  enemy,  the  long 
weary  winter  draws  to  a  close.  R.  Dunlop. 

Le  Pere  Joseph  et  Bichelieu.     Par  Gustave  Fagniez.     2  vols.     (Paris  : 

Hachette  et  Cie.     1894.) 
Le  Pere  Joseph  PoUmiste.     Ses  Premiers  Ecrits.     Par  I'Abbe  L.  De- 

DOUVEES.      (Paris  :     A.    Picard    et   fils.      Angers :    Germain    et  G. 

Grassin.  1895.) 
M.  Fagniez's  work  on  Father  Joseph,  monumental  in  its  proportions, 
would  be  ill  described  as  unequal  to  the  purpose  of  its  author  in  any  part 
of  his  long  and  laborious  task.  Should  the  effect  of  this  notable  book 
notwithstanding  strike  other  readers  besides  myself  as  in  some  measure 
disappointing,  they  will  probably  agree  that  the  chief  cause  of  such  an 
impression  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  relative  faintness  of  the  personal 
features  perceptible  in  M.  Fagniez's  presentment  of  his  hero.  These  could, 
I  take  it,  hardly  have  been  made  more  prominent  without  marring  the 
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general  character  of  the  historian's  endeavour,  of  which  the  primary  object 
was  to  elucidate  with  conscientious  care  the  evolution  through  a  long 
series  of  complicated  transactions  of  a  policy  that  for  the  better  part  of  a 
century  dominated  the  affairs  of  Europe.   Of  this  policy  it  is  impossible  to 
set  down  Father  Joseph,  or  even  Cardinal  KicheHeu,  as  the  source  and 
origin.     Indeed,  the  mighty  minister's  adviser  and  destined  successor  was, 
like  Richelieu  himself,  greatest  by  his  extraordinary  power  of  suiting  action 
to  circumstance,  and  in  his  case  at  least  there  exists  no  '  Testament ' 
(genuine  or  doubtful)  by  means  of  which  we  might  find  ourselves  tempted 
to  compare  conception  with  achievement.     The  political  genius  of  Father 
Joseph  was,  in  other  words,  essentially  diplomatic — a  truth  that  more 
especially  impresses  itself  upon  the  student  of  those  political  transactions 
in  which — let  us  say  from  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  ensuing 
open  rupture  between    France  and  the   house  of   Austria  onwards — it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  differentiate  (as  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  do  in  the  transactions  connected  with  the  Ratisbon  conferences) 
between  the  methods  respectively  preferred  by  the  cardinal  and  by  his  chief 
adviser.     It  is  precisely  in  these  passages  of  his  work  that  the  combined 
accuracy  and  copiousness  of  M.  Fagniez's  information,  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  insight,  enable  him,  without  on  any  occasion  transgressing  the  bounds 
imposed  by  perfect  sobriety  of  judgment,  to  go  further  than  might  have 
been  thought  possible  in  distinguishing  between  the  personal  views  of  two 
politicians  who,  as  he  says  with  admirable  point,  could  not  have  collabo- 
rated as  they  did  '  had  not  this  collaboration  been  founded  upon  a  habitual 
conformity  of  thought,  most  frequently  spontaneous,  but  occasionally  due 
to    discussion  between  them '  (ii.  110).     I  do  not,  then,  for  a  moment 
think  otherwise  than  that  M.  Fagniez  has  been  signally  successful — to  a 
degree,  indeed,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  at  the 
pains   of  noting  how  many  opportunities  he  has  foregone  of  engaging 
in   more   or  less   futile   conjectures   as  to  the   direct   influence   of  the 
father — in   impressing  his   readers   with  a  sense  of  the  important  and 
continuous  influence  of  Father  Joseph  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  France. 
Herein   lies   the   remarkable   value   of   this   work,   which   furnishes  an 
excellent  example  to  less  experienced  historical  inquirers  both  of  what 
should  be  admitted  into  a  research  that  is  no  mere  essay  and  of  what 
should  be  avoided  in  it.     Compare,  for  instance,  the   light  which   this 
book  throws  upon  the  negotiations  at  Ratisbon  and  the  obscurity  which 
it  declines  to  remove  from  the  inspiration  derived  by  Feuquieres  from 
Father  Joseph  in  contributing  to  the  catastrophe  of  Wallenstein.     And 
yet  Feuquieres  was  Father  Joseph's  cousin,  and  the  Capuchin's  hand  is 
traceable   in   the   agent's    instructions ;    and   he   and   Wallenstein   had 
formerly  met  at  Memmingen,  when  the  father  was  on  his  way  to  Ratisbon. 
I   shall  not,   I   trust,  be  considered  captious  if  I   confess   that   M. 
Fagniez  seems  to  me  to  fall  short  of  a  dift'erent  kind  of  success.     Pro- 
bably he  would  decline  any  responsibility  for  having  failed   to   solve 
what  may  be  of  its  nature  insoluble,  but   what   remains   after   all   the 
most  interesting  problem  in   the  personal  career  of  Father  Joseph,  as 
in  a  minor  measure  in  that  of  Richelieu  himself.     I  say  in  a  minor  mea- 
sure ;  for  Richelieu  (apart  from  all  circumstances  of  his  nurture),  although 
a  good  catholic,  and  consistently  alive  to  the  obstacle  to  the  monarchical 
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unity  of  France  presented  by  the  Huguenots,  was  not,  like  Father  Joseph, 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Counter-Reformation.  The 
problem  to  which  I  refer  lies,  of  course,  on  the  surface  ;  all  the  less  can 
it  be  ignored.  How  are  we,  supposing  we  subscribe  to  the  assertion  from 
which  M.  Fagniez  does  not  shrink,  to  explain  the  fact  that  such  a  man 
helped  *  to  establish,  in  international  relations,  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  sphere  of  politics  and  the  sphere  of  religion,  while  throwing 
back  upon  whoever  might  choose  to  take  it  up  the  responsibility  of  a 
revival  of  strength  which  heresy  might  find  in  the  combination  of  threatened 
interests  '  ?  (i.  252.)  The  very  circumstance  that  the  fulness  and  wealth 
of  detail  with  which  M.  Fagniez  has  illustrated  the  religious  ideas  and 
convictions  of  Father  Joseph,  his  activity  as  a  founder,  an  organiser, 
and  a  reformer  of  momentary  religious  agencies  at  home  and  of  mission- 
ary enterprise  of  almost  equal  importance  abroad,  leaves  us,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  dissatisfied  with  the  alternative  conclusions  either  that 
'  patriotic '  motives  prevailed  in  him  over  all  other  considerations  or  that 
he  deluded  himself  into  the  belief  that  the  intervention  of  France  in  the 
great  war  meant  a  speedy  peace,  whose  results  he  might  shape  towards 
the  realisation  of  the  dreams  of  the  author  of  the  '  Turciad.'  M.  Hano- 
taux,  we  know,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  delightfully  fresh 
and  lucid  '  Histoire  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,'  of  which  we  are  all 
curiously  awaiting  a  continuation  that  must  more  severely  test  this 
brilliant  writer's  historical  powers,  tells  us  that  he  has  found  in  Richelieu 
un  gmie  abordahle,  accessible,  d'une  psycliologie  ])lut6t  simple  et  facile  d 
dechiffrer.  Such  is  not  the  impression  left  upon  the  reader  of  M.  Fagniez's 
work  by  the  character  of  Father  Joseph,  a  man  of  intense  spiritual  fervour, 
and,  moreover,  of  an  imaginative  power  to  which  even  adequate  force  of 
literary  expression  was  not  denied,  and  to  whose  conception  of  his  life's 
work  the  motive  of  ambition  (even  though  the  cardinalate  would  to  him 
have  been  the  symbol  of  the  ministerial  succession  that  he  must  have  kept 
in  view)  certainly  furnishes  no  sufficient  key.  M.  Fagniez's  volumes, 
although,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  high  scholarship  of  their  author, 
nowhere  deficient  in  candour,  leave  the  problem  at  the  bottom  pretty 
much  as  they  found  it. 

In  any  case  the  reader  of  this  work  will  do  well  not  to  neglect  those 
portions  of  it,  especially  in  the  first  volume,  that  bring  out  with 
unprecedented  completeness  an  aspect  of  Father  Joseph's  life  and 
labours  hitherto,  so  far  as  printed  biographies  of  him  are  concerned,  as 
a  rule  either  ignored  or  noticed  only  in  order  to  be  caricatured  or 
misrepresented.  Very  difterent  was  the  view  taken  of  him  by  con- 
temporaries in  a  position  to  be  well  informed  as  to  his  personal  history, 
but  Avhose  writings  on  the  subject  still  remain  unpublished.  A  few  years 
since  (in  1892)  tlie  abbe  Dedouvres,  to  whose  studies  on  the  literary  labours 
of  Father  Joseph  reference  will  be  made  at  the  close  of  this  article,  issued  a 
pamphlet  on  a  manuscript  '  Life  of  Father  Joseph  of  Paris,  Preacher  of 
the  Order  of  Capuchin  Fathers,  Commissary  Apostolic  of  Foreign 
Missions,  Founder  of  the  Order  of  Religious  [Sisters]  of  St.  Benedict, 
reformed  under  the  title  of  the  Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Calvary.' 
The  author  of  this  manuscript,  composed  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Father  Joseph,  but  withheld  from  the  press  either  by  the  scruples  of  the 
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sisters  or  for  some  othel  reason  unknown,  was  an  Angevin  priest,  of 
whose  name  the  correct  form  appears  to  be  Lepre-Balain.  This 
industrious  ecclesiastic's  notion  of  the  most  excellent  way  of  reconciling 
the  two  sides  of  Father  Joseph's  life  and  activity  must  have  been  that  of 
keeping  them  carefully  asunder;  for  he  was  also  the  author  of  a 
manuscript  *  Supplement  to  the  History  of  France,  comprising  an 
exploration  of  the  most  important  affairs  of  that  State  during  the 
administration  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  from  the  year  1624  to  16[38],' 
a  composition  which  has  had  a  very  remarkable  history.  Ranke,  who  (as 
I  think  is  pretty  generally  allowed)  in  none  of  his  principal  historical 
works  made  more  conspicuously  sagacious  use  of  materials  gathered  by 
him  in  his  archivistic  travels  than  in  his  'French  History,'  in  the 
appendix  to  that  work  directed  attention  to  this  compilation,  pointing 
out  at  the  same  time  that  its  seventeenth-century  designation — 
*  Memoirs  of  Father  Joseph  ' — was  wholly  misleading.  The  controversy 
which  followed,  and  in  which  M.  Fagniez  took  part,  might  be  passed  by 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  led  to  the  discovery,  in  the  British  Museum 
(Egerton,  1673),  of  a  supplement  to  the  '  Supplement,'  in  the  shape  of  a 
series  of  'justificatory'  documents  copied  by  Father  Joseph's  secretary. 
Father  Ange  de  Mortagne.  These  documents  comprise  the  drafts  of 
state  papers  dictated  by  Father  Joseph  to  his  secretary  during  the  period 
'Sif  his  active  participation  in  public  affairs,  linked  together  by  the 
secretary's  observations  ;  and  it  is  largely  by  comparing  them  with  the 
ultimate  revisions  approved  by  Richelieu  that  M.  Fagniez  has  been 
enabled  to  arrive  at  those  conclusions  as  to  the  views  of  two  statesmen  in 
which  much  of  the  special  value  of  the  volumes  now  before  me  consists. 
Yet  another  manuscript  life,  of  which,  however,  M.  Fagniez  was  only 
enabled  to  make  passing  use,  put  together  by  the  Benedictine  Dom 
Damien   Lerminhier,   likewise    appealed    to   the    sympathies,   and    was 

robably  produced  at  the  instance,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Calvary.  Of  a 
very  different  class  was  the  panegyric  printed  in  1702,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  marquis  du  Tremblay  (the  head  of  the  Touraine  family 
of  which  Father  Joseph  was  a  scion,  and  in  which  he  had  been  originally 
brought  up  to  a  worldly  career,  of  the  adventurous  kind  so  seductive  to 
the  sons  of  the  new  nobility),  by  the  abbe  Richard,  historiographer  and 
hack-writer.  Most  strangely,  were  it  not  that  parallels  to  the  process 
are  not  wanting  in  the  highest  spheres  of  our  own  Augustan  litera- 
ture, Richard,  in  1704,  converted  this  panegyric  into  a  satire  or  libel, 
which  he  published  under  the  catch-penny  title  of  '  Le  Veritable  Pere 
Josef,'  and  followed  up  by  a  refutation,  also  composed  by  himself  and 
entitled '  Reponse  au  Livre  intitule  "  Le  Veritable  Pere  Joseph,"  '  of  which 
the  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  prove  to  the  marquis  du  Tremblay  that 
its  author  was  prepared  to  face  whichever  way  profit  beckoned.  As  a  matter 
of  course  '  The  Veritable  Father  Joseph  '—of  a  later  edition  of  which 
work  I  will  frankly  confess  to  having  long  possessed  a  copy  without  {sit 
venia  verbo)  being  able  to  '  make  head  or  tail '  of  it— became  the  chosen 
guide  of  public  opinion  as  to  its  theme,  and  to  its  malignant  gossip  is 
largely  due  the  popular  conception  of  Father  Joseph,  which  M.  Fagniez's 
labours,  when  popularised,  perhaps,  in  their  turn  by  legitimate  condenpi- 

tion,.are,  we  trust,  destined  to  overthrow. 
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The  abbe  Dedouvres  in  the  very  elaborate  essay  of  which  the  title  is 
prefixed  to  this  article,  and  which  he  will,  we  hope,  complete  by  a 
survey  of  Father  Joseph's  later  writings,  has  sought  to  supplement 
M.  Fagniez's  work  by  an  examination  of  the  father's  writings,  in  so  far 
as  they  were  intended  to  influence  contemporary  opinion  on  public 
questions  belonging  to  the  years  1623-1626.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  of  these  writings  were,  as  M.  Dedouvres  expresses  it,  *  anonymous, 
pseudonymous,  or  allonymous,'  the  evidence  which  he  can  bring  into 
the  field  is  of  necessity  wholly  internal,  and  consists  of  a  comparison  of 
the  contents  of  the  publications  in  question  with  the  opinions  and 
sentiments,  and  with  the  characteristics  of  style,  to  be  found  in  the 
father's  acknowledged  work.  Among  these  his  published  religious 
writings  in  themselves  form  a  long  list,  and  to  these  have  to  be  added, 
together  with  the  drafts  of  state  papers  collected,  as  has  been  seen,  by  Lepr^- 
Balain  and  the  poem  of  the  *  Turciad,'  of  which  the  abbe  Dedouvres  claims 
to  have  been  the  discoverer,  a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts  likewise 
intended  for  the  edification  of  the  nuns  of  the  Calvary.  The  writings 
examined  in  this  volume  comprise,  besides  a  number  of  publications  on 
questions  of  general  national  politics  (grouped  by  the  author  as '  Polemique 
Generale  contre  la  Politique  Espagnole  '),  a  special  series  directed  against 
a  very  noteworthy  attack  upon  Richelieu's  policy  published  in  1625,  the 
so-called  *  Admonitio  ad  Regem,'  which,  while  censuring  a  policy  that  sus- 
tained the  Dutch  against  Spain,  the  elector  palatine  against  Bavaria,  and 
the  Grisons  against  the  Valteline,  strove  to  excite  its  public  to  resistance 
even  by  means  of  revolution.  The  activity  displayed  as  a  polemical 
writer  by  Father  Joseph — even  on  the  supposition  that  M.  Dedouvres  has 
claimed  for  him  here  and  there  more  than  is  his  own — almost  surpasses 
belief,  more  especially  if  the  conclusion  be  accepted  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  Mercure  Francois 
during  the  years  1624  to  1638,  and  transformed  the  character  of  that 
publication  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  allowable  to  describe  him  as 
<  the  creator  of  the  journal  in  France,'  and  indeed  to  claim  for  him  a 
position  comparable  to  that  of  Defoe  in  the  history  of  our  own  prose 
literature.  I  cannot  pretend  to  follow  the  abbe  Dedouvres  through  the 
whole  of  his  argument,  or  to  define  in  particular  the  value  that 
should  be  attached  to  the  evidence  derived  by  him  from  vocabulary  and 
diction;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  researches  in  a  very  special 
and  interesting  way  supplement  those  of  M.  Fagniez,  who  had  by  a. 
series  of  publications  preceding  the  appearance  of  his  present  work  proved 
his  mastery  of  so  many  sides  of  his  theme,  and  that,  taking  the  labours 
of  both  writers  together,  the  historical  science,  of  France  may  be. 
acknowledged  to  have  done  ample,  though  tardy,  justice  to  a  name  of  high 
significance  for  the  fortunes  of  the  country  and  the  life  of  its  people. 

A.  W.  Ward. 

The  True  Story  of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,    Told  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

(London  :  Tylston  &  Edwards.     1895.) 
It   is   only   fair  to    Mr.    Vizetelly   to   say   that   he    has    scrupulously 
avoided  all  cause  of  offence  in  dealing  with  this  somewhat  indelicate 
subject.     Its  chief  historical  interest  consists  in  the  light  it  throws  upon 
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the  double  diplomacy  of  Louis  XV.  One  system  was  carried  on  by  his 
ministers  and  accredited  envoys ;  but  there  was  another  worked  by  a 
number  of  secret  agents  who  reported  only  to  Louis,  and  whose  intrigues 
and  negotiations  were  generally  opposed  and  always  unknown  to  the  king's 
responsible  advisers  and  even  to  his  mistresses.  His  entanglement 
between  these  two  systems  was  the  cause  of  all  D'Eon's  troubles,  including 
his  assumption  of  female  garb.  The  story  also  owes  some  general  interest 
to  the  intervention  of  Beaumarchais,  who  succeeded  in  outwitting  D'Eon 
by  means  none  too  creditable.  But  otherwise  it  is  squalid  enough,  and 
Mr.  Vizetelly's  successful  elucidation  of  it  robs  it  of  most  of  its  attraction 
and  what  little  romance  it  ever  possessed  ;  we  may  hope  that  this,  as  it  is 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  book  on  the  subject,  may  also  be  the  last  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Mr.  Vizetelly  has  pursued  his  investigations  with 
exemplary  assiduity,  and  has  ransacked  archives  and  other  manuscript 
sources  with  exhaustive  minuteness  ;  but  there  are  about  a  dozen  letters 
from  D'Eon  in  Mr.  Morrison's  collection  which  seem  to  have  escaped  his 
notice ;  one  of  them  gives  a  different  date  from  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Vizetelly  for  D'Eon's  assumption  of  female  garb  ;  and  Mr.  Elliot  Hodgkin 
claims  to  have  a  mass  of  valuable  material  relating  to  the  chevalier  to 
which  Mr.  Vizetelly  does  not  seem  to  have  had  access.  But  probably  no 
further  light  of  any  importance  can  be  thrown  on  the  subject.  The  book 
is  admirably  printed  and  well  furnished  with  portraits  and  facsimiles. 

A.  F.  POLLAKD. 

La  Domination  Frangaise  en  Belgique.    Par  L.  de  Lanzac  de  Laborie. 
(Paris  :  Librarie  Plon.     1895.) 

M.  DE  Lanzac  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  owes  the  suggestion  of  the 
work  before  us  to  M.  Sorel.  It  is  a  most  painstaking  study  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  the  bishopric  of  Liege  during  the 
time  of  their  union  with  France.  M.  de  Lanzac  has  obtained  his  materials 
chiefly  from  research  in  the  French  archives,  and  he  has  used  them  with 
judgment  and  impartiality.  Many  French  readers  may  be  disposed  to 
think  him  unduly  severe  towards  his  own  countrymen ;  but  he  has  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  government  failed  completely  in  the 
task  of  assimilating  the  Belgian  people.  Yet,  as  he  points  out,  there  were 
several  circumstances  which  should  have  powerfully  assisted  the  trans- 
formation of  Flemings  and  Walloons  into  Frenchmen.  The  people  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  did  not  form  a  nation  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term. 
Nor  did  they  form  part  of  a  larger  nation.  They  had  never  constituted 
an  independent  state.  They  had  been  ruled  for  many  generations  by 
representatives  of  foreign  princes  whom  they  could  not  be  supposed  to 
cherish  with  instinctive  loyalty.  They  were  not  parted  by  any  well-defined 
barrier  or  by  any  deep  contrast  in  life  and  manners  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjoining  districts  of  France.  True  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  less  vogue  among  them  than  among  their  neighbours.  Yet 
these  ideas  were  not  unknown  among  them.  A  party  which  sympathised 
with  the  French  Revolution  and  welcomed  the  French  armies  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  as  in  the  other  countries  bordering  upon 
France.  The  French,  M.  de  Lanzac  reminds  us,  had  repeatedly  shown  an 
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unusual  power  of  absorbing  foreign  populations  brought  under  French 
rule.  Why,  then,  did  they  fail  to  do  so  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  ?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  particulars  here  amassed  respecting 
the  French  administration  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  directorate,  the 
consulate,  and  the  empire.  In  each  of  these  periods  the  French  govern- 
ment acted  too  impatiently,  too  roughly,  and  with  too  obvious  an  indiffer- 
ence to  the  feelings  of  the  conquered  people,  who  as  yet  were  Frenchmen 
only  in  name.  But  in  each  of  these  periods  the  administration  had,  as 
M.  de  Lanzac  indicates,  a  distinctive  character,  demanding  separate  treat- 
ment. 

The  government  of  the  directory  in  the  Netherlands  was  at  once 
tyrannical  and  inefficient.  M.  de  Lanzac  shows  that  the  neglect  of  police 
and  of  public  works,  together  with  a  bad  financial  system,  a  forced  paper 
currency,  forced  loans,  and  prohibitions  on  the  export  of  agricultural 
produce,  arrested  commerce  and  industry  and  diminished  the  population. 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Liege,  who  previous  to  the  annexation 
had  numbered  from  80,000  to  100,000,  fell  to  58,000.  Against  these  evils 
might  be  set  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  but  this  could  avail  little  so  long 
as  the  republic  was  at  war  with  a  superior  naval  power.  The  general 
impoverishment  was  embittered  by  two  other  grievances,  the  anti-eccle- 
siastical policy  of  the  French  and  the  enforcement  of  the  conscription.  The 
reckless  interference  with  clerical  usage  and  the  deportation  of  suspected 
priests  provoked  the  keenest  animosity  among  a  population  which  was  for 
the  most  part  sincerely  catholic.  The  conscription  had  not  been  known 
in  the  Netherlands  until  the  French  annexation.  The  Netherlanders,  as 
a  French  official  declared,  were  not  a  martial  people.  They  did  not  relish 
being  dragged  from  their  homes  to  die  on  distant  battle  fields,  without  the 
possibility  of  religious  consolation,  in  defence  of  a  government  which 
exasperated  them  in  every  possible  way,  or  in  quest  of  a  glory  which  would 
all  accrue  to  those  whom  they  still  regarded  as  foreigners.  Hatred  of  the 
conscription  produced,  in  the  year  1798,  a  rebellion  among  the  peasantry, 
which  was  most  severely  repressed.  The  revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Brumaire  was,  therefore,  hailed  with  joy  in  the  nine  departments  of  the 
Netherlands.  Many  of  the  worst  abuses  were  either  ended  or  mitigated. 
The  concordat  of  1801  assuaged  the  irritation  of  pious  catholics.  Even 
the  conscription  was  for  some  time  prudently  moderated.  A  period  of 
conciliation  had  apparently  begun.  The  treaties  of  Luneville  and  Amiens 
convinced  even  the  partisans  of  Austria  that  the  Austrian  government  was 
not  likely  to  be  restored.  Time  and  forbearance  would  probably  have  done 
the  rest.  But  the  fair  prospect  opened  by  the  consulate  was  speedily 
clouded  under  the  empire. 

What  M.  de  Lanzac  tells  us  of  the  imperial  administration  in  the 
Netherlands  is  in  agreement  with  what  we  know  of  that  administration 
in  other  countries.  The  imperial  prefects  were  far  superior  to  the  agents 
of  the  directory.  They  were  intelligent,  laborious,  and  anxious  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  subject  so  far  as  it  consisted  with  the  ambition  of  the 
sovereign.  They  were  bound,  however,  to  execute  the  will  of  Napoleon, 
whose  schemes  were  rapidly  transcending  the  limits  of  sanity.  Thus  the 
enforcement  of  the  continental  system  arrested  the  reviving  prosperity  of 
Belgium.      The  religious  grievance  reappeared  in  a  new  form  when 
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Napoleon  entered  upon  his  famous  conflict  with  the  pope,  professed 
himself  the  champion  of  Gallican  liberties,  and  insisted  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  propositions  of  1G82.  The  Gallican  liberties  had  practically 
no  adherents  in  the  Netherlands.  The  propositions  of  1G82  were  de- 
nounced by  the  University  of  Lou  vain.  Every  attempt  to  coerce  the 
Belgian  clergy  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Belgian  laity.  Their  anger 
was  yet  further  inflamed  by  the  sceptical  and  derisive  tone  prevalent 
among  the  agents  of  the  imperial  administration.  It  was  just  at  this 
time,  when  the  emperor  was  showing  himself  more  and  more  hostile  to 
the  pope,  that  the  military  burthens  of  the  Netherlands  were  becoming 
more  and  more  intolerable.  The  conscription  was  anticipated  and  the 
severest  measures  were  taken  against  refractory  conscripts.  Quarters 
and  provisions  had  to  be  found  for  large  bodies  of  troops  on  their  march 
through  the  country.  The  final  provocation  was  given  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  French  officers,  now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  their  long 
career  of  victory.  The  public  hardly  dared  to  murmur,  but  it  had  become 
weary  of  the  imperial  system.  The  downfall  of  the  emperor  was  hailed 
as  the  deliverance  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  separation  from  France 
took  place  without  a  struggle. 

We  have  given  but  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  this  elaborate  work. 
M.  de  Lanzac  supports  each  of  his  conclusions  with  a  profusion  of 
evidence  which  would  be  overwhelming  were  it  not  arranged  and  ex- 
pressed with  that  lucidity  which  is  so  eminently  French. 

F.  C.  Montague. 


Memoires  chi  General  Baron  Thiebault.     Tome  V. 
(Paris  :  Librairie  Plon.     1895.) 

This,  the  concluding  volume  of  Thiebault's  *  Memoirs,'  like  its  predecessor, 
gives  some  fresh  information  concerning  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Napoleonic  empire.  It  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  events  of  1813, 1814, 
and  1815.  During  these  years  Thiebault  was  never  on  the  grand 
theatre  of  action.  He  had  no  share  in  the  decisive  battles  of  1813,  in  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  1814,  or  in  the  final  struggle  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo. 
For  that  very  reason  many  of  the  things  which  he  tells  us  are  new,  or  at 
least  less  famihar.  In  1813  he  commanded  under  Davout  in  Hamburg 
and  in  Liibeck.  He  formed  a  very  low  opinion  of  his  chief,  whom  good 
judges  have  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  marshals. 
Thiebault  owns  that  Davout  was  superior  to  the  temptations  of  money, 
careful  of  the  soldier's  welfare,  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  but 
alleges  that  these  virtues  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  fussy 
incompetence,  a  dull  perversity,  and  an  extreme  harshness  towards  the 
conquered  population  in  his  charge.  The  stories  here  told  of  Davout's 
cruelty  are  such  as  could  hardly  be  credited,  were  not  the  narrator  a 
French  general  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country.  They  go  far  in 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  vehement  hatred  of  French  domination 
felt  by  Germans  in  the  year  1813,  and  transmitted  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Germans  of  the  present  day.  That  the  system  of  government  by  terror 
was  not  peculiar  to  Davout  may  be  seen  from  Thiebault's  account  of  the 
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trial  of  a  certain  Count  Bentinck,  who  was  falsely  charged  with  instigat- 
ing the  peasants  on  his  domain  to  rise  against  the  French  government. 
The  minister  of  war  ordered  him  to  be  tried  and  shot  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Thiebault  forced 
the  proof  of  his  innocence  upon  the  court-martial,  and  thus  saved  his 
life.  In  pedantic  obedience  to  orders  Davout  lay  motionless  at  Hamburg, 
whilst  the  fate  of  Napoleon  was  determined  by  the  march  of  the  allies 
upon  Paris.  He  held  out  until  May  1814,  when  he  was  informed  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Thus  Thiebault  on  returning  to 
France  found  himself  under  a  new  sovereign.  His  gossip  respecting  the 
Bourbons  at  this  period  is  of  value,  in  so  far  as  it  shows  what  the  army 
felt,  and  either  believed  or  tried  to  believe.  Much  as  he  detested  the 
Bourbons  he  did  not  love  Napoleon,  or  desire  a  Napoleonic  restoration. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  Thiebault  offered  his  services  to  the 
king,  and  was  charged  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Seine  at  Charenton. 
No  encounter  took  place  there,  but  Thiebault  saw  enough  to  prove  how 
little  the  government  could  count  either  on  the  army  or  on  the  people. 
Thiebault  describes  with  vivacity  the  fierce  outbreak  of  military  enthu- 
siasm which  greeted  Napoleon's  return.  But  he  notes  that  it  was 
speedily  chilled  by  misgiving,  and  he  expresses  the  opinion  that 
Napoleon's  energy  had  spent  itself  in  the  bold  stroke  by  which  he 
regained  the  throne.  Thiebault  holds  that  ahke  in  1813  and  in  1815 
Napoleon  was  not  equal  to  himself.  His  criticisms  on  the  campaign  of 
1815  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  our  fuller  and  more  accurate  know- 
ledge. He  probably  overrated  the  capacity  for  resistance  left  in  France. 
He  certainly  underrated  the  resources  of  the  allies  and  the  ability  of 
their  generals. 

Now  that  the  whole  of  Thiebault's  *  Memoirs '  are  before  us  it  is 
necessary  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  their  value  to  the  historian.  They 
extend  to  nearly  2,500  pages  of  small  print.  Hundreds  of  pages  are 
filled  up  with  trivial  and  often  discreditable  gossip.  As  to  the  residue, 
it  must  be  used  with  caution.  Thiebault  was  not,  we  think,  a  cold- 
blooded liar,  but  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  very  apt  to  believe  all 
that  their  passions  suggest.  He  was  a  genuine  Gaul  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  brave  and  quick-witted,  impulsive  and  warm-hearted,  immoderate 
in  pleasure  and  almost  as  vain  of  his  vices  as  of  his  deeds  of  arms.  Those 
whom  he  loved  had  all  the  virtues  to  which  he  attached  any  consequence, 
and  those  whom  he  hated  were  fit  for  any  villany.  Like  many  French- 
men he  seems  to  have  thought  that  every  French  repulse  must  be  due 
to  the  incompetence  or  double-dealing  of  those  in  command,  and  to  have 
been  less  humiliated  by  admitting  that  ten  French  generals  were  fools  or 
traitors  than  by  allowing  capacity  or  valour  to  one  general  of  the  enemy. 
Yet  those  who  have  patience  and  discrimination  will  be  able  to  collect 
from  his  voluminous  *  Memoirs  '  much  that  illustrates  the  inner  life  of  the 
period  of  the  Kevolution  and  Empire,  especially  the  growth  and  the 
perversion  of  that  military  spirit  to  which  the  French  owed  their  short- 
lived supremacy  and  their  abrupt  downfall.  F.  C.  Montague. 
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§ 
The  History  of  the  Paris   Commune  of  1871.    By  Thomas  March. 
(London  :     Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.     1896.) 

The  time  has  hardly  yet  arrived  to  write  a  final  history  of  the  Paris 
commune.  After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  several  of  those  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  its  proceedings  are  still  alive,  and  one  or  two 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  politics  or  journalism  of  contemporary  France. 
But  Mr.  March,  although  obviously  no  admirer  of  revolutions,  has  pro- 
duced a  valuable  work  on  the  subject.  He  shows  throughout  a  sublime 
contempt  for  the  doctrines  of  the  communists,  and  is  never  tired  of 
reminding  his  readers  how  futile  all  such  theories  of  government  are.  He 
has,  however,  displayed  a  praiseworthy  zeal  in  the  critical  study  of  the 
best  French  authorities,  and  pays  much  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the 
great  struggle  which  he  describes.  His  pages,  being  provided  with  a 
capital  index,  are  a  ready  magazine  of  facts  and  figures,  where  any  one 
may  discover  without  difficulty  the  names  of  all  those  who  were  elected 
to  the  commune,  the  number  of  votes  cast,  and  much  other  information 
of  a  similar  character;  for  Mr.  March  deals  in  minute  facts  rather 
than  in  broad  generalisations.  After  a  short  introductory  chapter,  in 
which  he  summarises  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III  and  traces  the  growth  of 
the  international  association  of  workers,  he  proceeds  to  narrate  the  events 
of  the  memorable  4  Sept.  1870,  when  the  imperial  dynasty  was  deposed 
and  a  *  government  of  national  defence '  established  under  General 
Trochu.  He  devotes  the  next  eight  chapters  to  the  events  in  Paris 
which  led  up  to  the  proclamation  of  the  commune  of  28  March  1871.  A 
hundred  pages  tell  us  the  terrible  story  of  '  Paris  under  the  commune,' 
and  a  hundred  more  contain  a  diary  of  the  *  eight  days  of  May,'  when  the 
Versailles  troops  made  their  way  into  the  capital  and  the  last  position 
was  captured  by  MacMahon.  The  concluding  pages  of  the  book  are 
occupied  with  statistics  of  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  the  communists 
and  the  subsequent  amnesty  which  was  granted  to  the  survivors. 

Mr.  March  possesses  the  first  qualification  for  his  task,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  topography  of  Paris,  and  the  two  maps  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs,  which  he  has  drawn,  will  enable  those  who  know 
only  the  strangers'  quarter  to  follow  the  narrative  without  difficulty. 
But  he  does  not  show  a  similar  insight  into  the  characters  of  the  principal 
actors.  There  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  a  lifelike  presentation  of  the 
leaders.  Yet  such  a  movement  as  the  commune,  short,  sharp,  and  sudden 
as  it  was,  is  pecuHarly  adapted  to  a  dramatic  treatment.  Thiers,  Jules 
Favre,  Gambetta,  Rochefort,  here  are  men  who  all  make  a  considerable 
figure  in  Mr.  March's  pages,  but  nowhere  do  we  find  any  really  adequate 
appreciation  of  their  characters  and  motives.  Yet  the  author,  as  is 
clear  from  his  graphic  sketches  of  the  burning  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Vendome  column,  has  an  eye  for  artistic  effect  and  a 
due  sense  of  proportion.  But  most  people,  reading  his  book  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  drama,  would  not 
carry  away  any  very  clear  ideas  of  their  respective  qualities.  Mr. 
March  does  not  think  very  much  of  the  leaders,  and  he  is  doubtless  right. 
But  still  they  were  all  persons  of  marked  individuality  and  not 
machines. 
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The  author  has  clearly  established  the  fact  that  the  commune,  like 
most  revolutionary  movements,  was  the  work  of  a  minority.  Out  of  the 
total  number  of  electors  on  the  lists  less  than  one-half  voted  in  the 
communal  elections  of  26  March.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  March  says, 
those  who  abstained  from  voting  had  no  right  to  complain  that  their 
wishes  were  afterwards  disregarded.  But  the  smallness  of  the  aggregate 
poll  proves  how  very  little  eagerness  there  was  for  communism  in 
Paris.  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  most  of  the  members,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  professional  politicians  among  them,  are  well  brought 
out.  But  in  another  matter  the  author  is  less  accurate.  He  states 
that  the  provinces  re-echoed  the  cry  of  Paris  for  war  in  1870.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  the  capital  was  clamorous  for  a  march  on  Berlin,  and 
several  large  provincial  towns  imitated  its  example.  But  the  prefets  reported 
to  the  ministry  that  only  sixteen  departments  were  really  eager  for  hostili- 
ties, while  thirty-four  were  diametrically  opposed  to  them,  and  the  rest 
were  lukewarm.  As  a  rule,  however,  Mr.  March  is  precise  in  his  state- 
ments and  gives  chapter  and  verse  for  his  facts.  We  do  not  gather  that 
he  was  a  spectator  of  the  events  of  1870-71,  but  his  bibliography  of 
the  subject  is  tolerably  exhaustive,  and  he  has  studied  his  authors 
carefully.  English  readers,  desirous  of  having  an  account  of  the 
commune  day  by  day,  will  find  him  a  trustworthy  guide,  if  they  make 
allowance  for  his  strong  dislike  of  advanced  theories.  No  one  can  avoid 
strong  censure  of  the  commune ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  came  into  existence  at  a  time  of  great  excitement,  and  that  the 
imperial  system,  which  had  fallen  at  Sedan,  was  rotten  to  the  core  and  had 
corrupted  the  people. 

The  substance  of  the  book  is  better  than  the  style.  Mr.  March  is 
evidently  a  great  admirer  of  Carlyle's  literary  manner,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  an  imitator,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  mannerism.  Thus  the 
constant  use  of  the  present  for  the  past  tense  is  very  noticeable  in  his 
pages,  and  the  author  rarely  resists  the  tendency  to  moralise  upon  the 
events  which  he  narrates.  Occasionally  his  phraseology  is  hardly 
English  at  all.  Such -expressions  as  'defenders  of  their  patrie,'  *a 
distinct  organisation  ....  having  no  official  intercourse  with  its 
colocataire,'  *  indiscipline,'  *  ructions,'  '  to  jump  its  own  generation  into 
laws,' '  mouldable,'  *  ardency  of  devotion,'  and  '  a  bourgeoisie  government ' 
are,  to  say  the  least,  unusual.  Nor  is  there  any  historical  reason  for 
calling  the  emperor  Napoleon  III  *  B^^onaparte '  long  after  the  original 
spelling  of  his  surname  had  been  abandoned  by  French  writers.  Pos- 
sibly by  a  printer's  error,  the  newspaper  Le  Beveil  is  made  feminine 
on  pp.  8  and  861.     No  other  misprints  have  been  detected. 

W.  Miller. 

M.  C.  V.  Langlois  has  conferred  a  real  benefit  upon  historical  students 
in  his  cheap,  compendious,  and  wonderfully  comprehensive  Manuel  de 
Bibliographie  Historique  (Paris  :  Hachette,  1896),  of  which  the  first  part, 
dealing  with  instruments  bibliographiques,  lies  before  us.  Beginning 
with  a  bibliography  of  bibliographies,  of  literature  in  the  widest  sense, 
M.  Langlois  passes  on  to  historical  bibliography,  first  general  and  then 
according  to  countries.    His  work  dififers  from  the  bibliography  of  the 
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professional  librarian,  sin^e  he  penetrates  inside  the  covers  of  the  books 
he  mentions,  though  of  course  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  familiar  with  all 
of  them.  His  descriptions  are  capital,  and  his  criticisms  almost  always 
just  and  practically  useful  (see,  for  instance,  his  strictures  on  C.  K.  Adams's 
'  Manual  of  Historical  Literature,'  pp.  99  f.,  on  U.  ChevaUer's  '  Kepertoire,' 
pp.  107-10,  on  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  J.  Bass  MuUinger's  contribution  to 
the  '  Introduction  to  English  History,'  p.  114,  and  on  Bratke's  '  Wegweiser,' 
p.  130).  Only  here  and  there  have  we  noted  serviceable  works  omitted — 
e.g^  the  select  bibliography  of  church  history  supplied  in  Professor 
Acquoy's  sketch,  Mr.  Scargill-Bird's  *  Guide  to  the  Public  Record  Office,' 
and  Mr.  Knuttel's  catalogue  of  pamphlets  at  the  Hague.  The  book  is 
printed  with  remarkable  accuracy,  especially  in  the  spelling  of  foreign 
names  and  titles. 

Professor  Ottokar  Lorenz,  of  Jena,  has  enlarged  his  *  genealogical 
atlas,'  which  was  originally  intended  for  school  use,  into  a  more  com- 
prehensive Genealogisches  Handbuch  der  europdischen  Staatengeschichte 
(Berlin  :  Wilhelm  Hertz,  1895).  Its  distinctive  characteristics  are,  first, 
that  it  breaks  up  the  pedigrees  into  convenient  sections,  printed  on 
separate  pages  and  with  separate  introductory  explanations,  the  subordi- 
nate branches  of  the  family,  intermarriages,  &c.,  being  relegated  to  foot- 
notes ;  and  secondly,  that  it  keeps  the  successive  generations  in  regular 
and  numbered  order,  with  a  red  line  drawn  between  each.  The  former 
of  these  devices  undoubtedly  gives  clearness  and  prominence  to  the  main 
features  of  a  particular  dynasty  in  a  particular  period ;  but  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  follow  out  the  details  of  its  connexions  or  the 
antecedent  or  subsequent  history  of  the  house,  it  necessitates  a  multi- 
plicity of  cross  references,  which  are  often  hard  to  trace,  owing  to  incom- 
pleteness in  the  descriptions  of  persons  or  to  slight  variations  in  them. 
For  example,  suppose  we  want  to  know  what  became  of  Bohemia  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Sigismund :  we  find  in  table  10  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  described  as  heiress  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  but  no  mention 
of  her  marriage.  It  is  only  in  a  footnote,  to  which  there  is  no  reference 
in  the  main  table,  that  we  are  informed  of  her  marriage  with  Albert  V 
(II);  and  even  here  there  is  no  reference  to  guide  us  to  the  Austrian 
pedigree  in  table  9,  where  full  details  are  given  in  note  a.  Professor 
Lorenz  may  fairly  claim,  indeed,  that  every  one  ought  to  know  that  Albert 
V  (II)  was  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  but  his  book  is  a  manual  for  learners 
in  various  stages,  and  it  should  have  provided  in  each  case  the  means 
of  identification.  Again,  in  table  38  Sophie  Antonie  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel  {d.  1800)  is  made  to  marry  Friedrich  of  Coburg-Saalfeld  ;  but 
in  table  34,  under  *  Saalfeld,'  not  Coburg-Saalfeld,  we  find  two  brothers, 
Ernst  Friedrich  and  Friedrich  Josias,at  about  the  required  date.  The  reader 
has  to  assume — for  the  book  gives  him  no  help — that  the  former  is  intended. 
This  Ernst  Friedrich  has  a  son,  Franz,  who  in  table  84  marries  Auguste 
of  Keuss  :  in  '  Neuest^  Geschichte,'  No.  7,  he  appears  as  Franz  Fr.  Ant. 
and  his  wife  as  Augusta  K.  of  Reuss-Ebersdorf.  The  second  point  to 
which  we  referred  above,  the  uniform  arrangement  of  generations,  with 
all  its  advantages,  is  not  free  from  drawbacks.  A  familiar  instance  in 
Enghsh  history  is  the  marriage  of  Anne  Mortimer  with  Richard,  earl  of 
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Cambridge,  her  cousin  two  generations  removed,  an  alliance  which  has 
here  to  be  indicated  by  arrows  pointing  in  different  directions.  In  the 
Merovingian  pedigree  Theodoric,  the  eldest  son  of  Chlodovech,  because 
he  was  not  born  in  Christian  wedlock,  is  placed  as  illegitimate  below 
his  three  brothers,  although  it  is  probable  that  he  was  their  senior  by 
nearly  a  generation.  On  the  whole  it  would  have  been  well  if  Professor 
Lorenz  had  here  and  there  applied  his  rule  with  a  little  more  elasticity. 
It  is  also  exceedingly  confusing  to  the  eye  to  use  the  same  sign  ( — ^^) 
to  indicate  a  marriage  and  when  inverted  (— >  ^)  the  issue.  If,  however, 
Professor  Lorenz 's  book  appears  to  us  in  some  ways  defective,  so  far  as 
perspicuity  and  convenience  for  ready  reference  are  concerned,  we  hasten 
to  add  that  it  is  remarkably  accurate,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  an 
amount  of  information  relative  to  the  connexions  of  the  princely  houses 
of  Germany  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  compact  form 
elsewhere.  For  other  parts  of  Europe  the  English  student  will  not,  we 
think,  find  it  so  serviceable. 

M.  Maurice  Prou  has  supplemented  his  small  volume  of  specimens  of 
manuscripts  published  in  1892  by  a  Nouveau  Beciieil  de  Facsimiles 
d'Ecritures  du  XIP  au  XVIF  Sidcle  (Paris :  Picard,  1896).  It  com- 
prises twelve  plates,  all  taken  from  manuscripts  written  in  Latin  or 
Erenyh,  with  a  notice  and  transcription  prefixed  to  each.  The  process 
by  which  the  plates  are  reproduced  is  not  always  so  distinct  as  might  be 
wished ;  but  in  a  work  issued  at  a  low  price  for  purposes  of  teaching  it 
would  be  unfair  to  expect  the  fineness  of  execution  shown,  for  instance,  in 
the  publications  of  the  Pal^ographical  Society.  M.  Prou  has  contrived 
to  illustrate  a  great  variety  of  handwritings,  and  his  work  is  well  adapted 
for  use  by  learners  and  teachers.  English  students  will  welcome  the 
specimen  taken  from  a  Paris  manuscript  containing  the  Year  Books  for 
the  beginning  of  Edward  Ill's  reign. 

Professor  Rudolf  Sohm's  Kirchcngeschichte  im  Grmidriss  is  a  manual 
which  has  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  Germany,  and  English  readers 
will  be  glad  to  possess  the  translation  with  which  Miss  May  Sinclair  has 
provided  them  {Ouiluics  of  Church  Ilistori/  :  London,  Macmillan,  1895). 
Professor  Gwatkin,  who  contributes  a  preface,  claims  for  the  book  that, 

short  as  it  is,  it  is  neither  a  meagre  sketch  nor  a  confused  mass  of  facts,  but  a 
masterly  outline  of  church  history  from  the  first  ages  to  our  own,  combininf:^  a 
lawyer's  precision  and  a  historian's  insi<?ht  into  the  meaning  of  events  with  a 
philosopher's  sense  of  the  unity  of  history  and  a  Christian's  conviction  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  spiritual. 

Its  fault  is  that  it  is  rather  a  history  of  Christianity,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  German  protestant,  than  a  history  of  the  church.  The 
institution  falls  too  much  into  the  background.  The  Reformation  in  Dr. 
Sohm's  mind  means  simply  the  work  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  ;  the 
English  church  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Galilean  and  not  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  movement.  Church  history  issues  in  Roman 
Catholicism  on  the  one  hand  and  German  protestantism  on  the  other.  It 
may.be  good  for  English  people  to  learn  that  there  is  a  way  of  looking  on 
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the  history  of  the  church  Which  is  not  their  own,  but  it  gives  that  history 
an  exotic  colouring  which  is  not  well  suited  to  a  popular  manual.  Still 
less  can  we  admire  the  ecstatic  style  which  the  author  too  frequently 
afifects,  though  his  general  treatment  is  sane  and  clear  and  not  wanting  in 
vigour.  The  translation  is  thoroTighly  well  done,  and  we  have  noticed 
but  few  errors  of  the  press  (e.g.  *  Caisa '  for  *  Cusa,'  p.  94  ;  tresaurus  for 
thesaurus,  p.  161). 

It  has  stood  Dr.  Wilhelm  Spatz  in  good  stead  that  in  writing  Die 
Schlacht  von  Hastings  (Berlin,  Ebering,  1896)  he  was  born  in  a  land  of 
universal. military  service.  He  is,  therefore,  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  disputed  questions  arising  out  of  the  great  battle  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  a  soldier  as  well  as  the  last  canons  of  German  criticism.  In 
the  main  he  applies  two  tests  to  the  evidence  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
He  will  admit  none  but  contemporary  evidence  to  bear  weight,  and  lie 
entirely  disbelieves  that  there  was  such  tactical  formation  in  either  army 
as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they  were  capable  of  concerted  move- 
ments. Before  the  first  of  these  canons,  for  instance,  the  authority  of 
the  *  Roman  de  Rou  '  is  counted  as  wholly  worthless,  so  that  the  famous 
palisade  is  left  absolutely  uncertified,  whilst  all  such  incidents  as  the 
feigned  flight  and  return  of  the  Norman  forces  are  no  less  absolutely 
rejected  by  virtue  of  the  second  canon,  though  Dr.  Spatz  admits  it  to 
be  possible  that  a  party  of  Normans  may  have  fled  down  the  hill  with  the 
intention  of  turning  upon  their  pursuers  on  more  favourable  ground. 
If  Mr.  Freeman's  narrative  suffers  from  these  blows  his  critics  do 
not  escape  scot-free,  as  Dr.  Spatz  holds  that  the  shield-wall  is  as 
imaginary  as  the  paUsade.  Dr.  Spatz 's  conclusion  is  that  the  Normans 
won  a  battle,  that  took  place  in  a  more  or  less  fortuitous  way,  not  because 
William  was  a  better  general  than  Harold,  but  because  his  men  were 
more  accustomed  to  war  than  the  irregular  forces  which  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  Enghsh  army.  He  holds  that  the  numbers  present  (on  both 
sides)  were  considerably  less  than  is  generally  allowed,  and  is  in  accord 
with  Sir  J.  Ramsay  on  the  complete  untrustworthiness  of  medieval  state- 
ments as  to  the  size  of  armies.  Whether  Dr.  Spatz 's  pronouncements  be 
finally  accepted  or  not,  he  has  at  all  events  produced  in  a  trenchant 
and  concise  form  arguments  which  no  one  who  undertakes  to  deal  with 
his  subject  can  lightly  pass  by. 

Mr.  C.  Horstmann's  volume,  entitled  Richard  Bolle  of  Hampole,  an 
English  Father  of  the  Church,  and  his  Folloivers  (London :  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.,  1895),  contains  many  pieces — RoUe's  '  Form  of  Living,'  his 
*  Meditations  on  the  Passion,'  and  others  by  him,  Hilton,  and  anonymous 
writers— printed  from  the  Thornton  MS.  The  preface  (which  is  '  to  be 
continued  ')  combines  some  pretentious  writing  with  references  to  encyclo- 
pedias, and  (perhaps  unjustly)  prejudices  one  against  a  very  proper  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  a  Yorkshire  worthy.  No  doubt,  in  the  continuation  of 
the  preface,  an  account  will  be  given  of  previous  works  on  Rolle.  But  his 
real  importance  lay  not  so  much  on  the  philosophical  and  mystical  side  as 
on  his  connexion  with  the  religion  of  the  lower  classes  and  their  daily  life. 
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Dr.  E.  Schaumkell's  work,  entitled  Der  Kultus  der  heiligcn  Anna  am 
Ausgange  cies  Mittelalters :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschwhte  dcs  religiosen 
Lebens  am  Vorahend  der  Bcformation  (Freiburg :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1893), 
is  a  very  painstaking  study  of  a  time  in  which  new  religious  longings 
were  aroused  that  sought  satisfaction  in  various  ways,  and  among  others 
by  the  veneration  of  the  Holy  Virgin's  mother.  The  writer  with  this 
object  treats  more  of  popular  tendencies  than  of  leading  characters, 
and  this  is  the  special  interest  of  the  work.  The  history  of  the  cult 
and  its  growth  illustrates  this  aspect  of  the  period  in  detail.  Chap- 
ter i.  deals  with  this  history,  chapter  ii.  with  St.  Anna  in  literature  and 
art,  chapter  iii.  with  the  significance  of  the  devotion,  making  ample  use  oC 
hymns  and  other  sources  of  information ;  in  the  notes  a  list  is  given  of 
legends,  pictures,  and  brotherhoods  or  gilds  (some  taken  from  Kawerau 
and  others  added  by  the  author).  As  a  whole  the  work  is  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  religious  life  in  Germany  just  before  the 
Keformation. 

The  '  New  Irish  Library  '  would  certainly  have  been  incomplete  with- 
out a  biography  of  the  warrior  who  did  his  utmost  to  stem  the  tide  of 
English  reconquest  after  the  rising  of  1G42,  and  in  Owen  Bog  O'Neill 
(London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin  ;  Dublin  :  Sealy,  Rogers,  and  Walker,  1896) 
Mr.  J.  F.  Taylor  has  done  his  best  to  set  forth  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  his  hero.  Mr.  Taylor's  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  indeed,  appears  to  be  slight,  and  even  with  respect  to  the 
events  of  his  own  country  he  contents  himself  with  relying  upon  the 
writers  favourable  to  the  subject  of  his  biography,  such  as  the  author  of  the 
Aphorismical  Discovery,  whilst  he  shows  little  familiarity  with  the  real 
history  of  such  important  matters  as  the  relations  between  Charles  I  and 
the  Irish  in  1641,  or  the  Glamorgan  treaty  later  on.  To  him  Ormond 
and  the  supreme  council  are  mere  intriguers,  without  justification  in  their 
historical  position.  But  though  Mr.  Taylor  cannot  be  accepted  as  an 
authority  on  the  history  of  his  country  he  has  contrived  to  set  forth  the 
character  and  worth  of  Owen  O'Neill  with  a  firm  hand.  It  must  be  left 
to  others  to  tell  why  Owen  failed.  What  is  written  here  shows  us  what 
he  did  to  avert  the  failure.  A  man  not  merely  skilled  in  war,  but  capable 
of  adapting  his  plans  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself, 
invariably  inspiring  the  warmest  affection  in  those  with  whom  he  was 
personally  associated,  and  above  all  prudent,  reticent,  and  patient,  is  a 
hero  of  whom  any  nation  might  be  proud.  The  Irish  Wallace  who  was 
followed  by  no  Bruce,  and  whose  victory  at  Benburb  was  a  Stirling  fol- 
lowed by  no  Bannockburn,  deserves  to  be  known  better  than  he  is. 

S.  R.  G. 

In  his  short  biography  of  George  Fox  (London :  Methuen  &  Co.,  1896) 
Dr.  Hodgkin  has  supplied  an  eminently  fair  and  candid  account  of  the 
personage  who  plays  so  considerable  a  part  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Fox's  character  for  sanity  of  mind,  so  far  as  it  is 
reconcilable  with  strong  religious,  or  indeed  with  any  other  enthusiasm, 
is  amply  vindicated,  whilst  the  author  is  at  pains  to  draw  attention  to 
bis  hero's  *  conviction  of  the  absolute  Tightness  of  his  own  conduct  and 
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the  utter  wickedness  of  all  who  oppose  him,'  though  he  also  shows  clearly 
how  very  small  were  some  of  the  points  made  by  Fox  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  always  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  carry  an  idea  into  practice,  and  that  Fox  pushed 
the  limits  of  the  puritan  idea  further  than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  this  that  constitutes. the  main  interest  of  his  career  from  other  than 
the  purely  ecclesiastical  point  of  view. 

It  is  no  blame  to  Dr.  Hodgkin  that  in  dealing  with  a  matter  so  far 
removed  from  the  subject  which  he  has  made  his  own  he  should  have 
fallen  into  a  few  unimportant  errors.  The  one  which  makes  a  correction 
most  necessary  is  that  in  which  he  attributes  the  legal  ground  of  Fox's 
first  committal  to  the  violent  Presbyterian  ordinance  of  1648.  The 
dates  given  by  himself  w^ould  be  sufficient  to  destroy  this  assumption.  It 
happens,  however,  that  the  mittimus  under  which  Fox  was  committed  to 
Derby  gaol  is  printed  in  '  An  Answer  to  a  Book  which  Samuel  Eaton  put 
up  to  the  Parliament,'  p.  55  (1654).  From  this  it  appears  that  George 
Fox  and  John  Fretwel  were  'charged  with  the  avowed  uttering  and 
broaching  of  divers  blasphemous  opinions,  contrary  to  a  late  act  of 
parliament,  which,  upon  their  examinations  before  us,  they  have  con- 
fessed.' The  only  act  in  existence,  as  distinguished  from  an  ordinance, 
was  that  of  1650.  The  last  part  of  the  sentence  no  doubt  means,  not 
that  the  prisoners  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  blasphemy,  but  that 
they  confessed  to  having  used  language  which  the  judges  construed  as 
blasphemous.  S.  E.  G. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Aubrey's  Else  and  Groioth  of  the  Ejiglish 
Nation  (London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1896)  covers  the  period  from  1658  to 
1895.  In  '  a  history  of  and  for  the  people  '  we  look  not,  of  course,  for  any 
addition  to  historical  knowledge,  but  for  clear  arrangement  and  suggestive 
generahsations.  Dr.  Aubrey  gives  us  a  mass  of  details  divided  into 
chapters,  the  headings  of  which  often  bear  little  relation  to  the  contents. 
Chapter  Ixiii.,  entitled  'Protestant  Ascendency  in  Ireland,  1689-1702,'  is 
in  reality  simply  a  more  or  less  chronological  account  of  the  reign  of 
Wilham  III,  ranging  from  nonjurors  to  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Spanish  succession  question.  More  than  half  of  the 
chapter  on  '  India  and  the  Colonies,  1760-1800  '  is  taken  up  with  irrelevant 
subjects,  as  the  insanity  of  George  III  and  Arthur  Young's  tours.  We 
have  looked  in  vain  for  any  adequate  appreciation  or  even  consecutive 
treatment  of  either  the  agrarian  or  the  industrial  revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  author  was  ill-advised  to  challenge,  by  the 
sub-title  of  his  book,  comparison  with  *  A  Short  History  of  the  Enghsh 
People.' 

We  have  received  the  eighth  volume  of  the  reprint  of  J.  R.  Green's 
History  of  the  English  People  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896),  which 
completes  the  work.  The  preceding  volumes  have  been  already  noticed 
(supraj  p.  606). 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  a  reprint  of  E.  A.  Freeman's 
lectures  on  Comparative  Politics,  which  originally  appeared  in  1873. 
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The  United  States  of  America,  1766-1865,  by  Edward  Channing, 
Ph.D.  (Cambridge :  University  Press,  1896),  does  not  form  one  of 
those  exceptional  eases  where  the  writer  of  a  manual  or  summary  has 
shown  the  qualities  whicli  go  to  the  production  of  a  great  history.  Mr. 
Channing's  work  has  merits,  but  they  are  distinctly  the  merits  of  a 
sketch.  The  book  makes  no  pretence  at  originality  and  there  is  no 
great  power  in  the  treatment  either  of  events  or  characters.  What 
Mr.  Channing  has  done  is  to  read  carefully  and  intelligently  all  the  best 
authorities,  and  to  bring  together  the  results  in  a  clear,  compact  narra- 
tive. By  the  fairness  and  sobriety  with  which  he  has  treated  the 
disputes  betAveen  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  he  has  shown 
that  a  writer  may  free  himself  from  the  prejudices  of  what  Mr.  Adams 
calls  the  '  filio-pietistic '  school  and  yet  retain  respect  for  his  country 
and  sympathy  with  its  growth.  The  same  qualities— clearness,  impar- 
tiality, and  intelligence,  accompanied  by  a  slight  lack  of  force  in  his 
portraiture  of  men  and  events — mark  Mr.  Channing's  treatment  of  the 
American  civil  war.  Not  the  least  useful  part  of  his  work  is  the  account 
— clear  and,  for  the  limited  space  at  his  disposal,  full — of  the  bibliography 
of  his  subject,  given  in  an  appendix.  J.  A.  D. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

The  '  Caruca '  in  Domesday  Book. 

I  WISH  to  correct  a  mistake  in  my  article  on  Domesday  in  the  April 
number.  Comparison  of  the  early  survey  in  the  Black  Book  of  Peter- 
borough with  the  corresponding  entries  for  the  same  manors  in  Domesday 
Book  shows  that  the  Domesday  surveyors  took  and  recorded  the  local 
plough-team  as  they  found  it,  and  did  not,  as  I  supposed,  reduce  it  to  the 
normal  denomination  of  an  eight-ox  team  when  it  was  exceptionally 
small  or  great.  After  all,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  where  they  were 
found,  the  smaller  team  of  six  oxen  or  the  greater  one  of  ten  ^  was 
about  equal  in  working  power  to  the  more  usual  team  of  eight  oxen  else- 
where. Frederick  Pollock. 


Gregory  IX  and  Scotland 

Reviewing  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Calendar  of  Entries  in  the  Papal 
Begisters,  etc.,  in  the  last  number  of  the  English  Historical  Review, 
Miss  Mary  Bateson  writes  : 

Attention  has  been  called  ere  now  to  the  mandate  in  which  Gregory  IX  is 
made  to  say  that  the  Scottish  church  '  does  not  recognise  the  Roman  church  as 
its  sole  mother  and  metropolitan.'  Gregory  IX  thought  that  there  could  be 
degrees  of  recognition,  and  desired  only  to  quicken  the  observation  of  a  short- 
sighted daughter  ;  no  loving  mother  would  interpret  her  child's  defective  percep- 
tion of  the  parental  presence  as  a  cut  direct,  and  his  words  as  Theiner  prints 
them  will  not  bear  Mr.  J^liss's  interpretation.  Hinc  est  quod  circa  Regnum 
Scotiae  eo  majorem  curmn  gcrere  tencamur,  quo  fortius  ecclcsia  Scoticana 
Bomanani  ecclcsiamsolam  matrein  et  vietropolitanam  nullo  medio  recognoscit. 

'  Domesday  of  St.  PauVs,  pp.  126,  134  ;  cp.  132,  133  (where  ten  oxen  or  a  multiply 
of  ten  appear  in  lists  of  stock),  and  Introd.  p.  xv.| 
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I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  error,  in  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record  for  April  1895,  and  I  may  accordingly  be  allowed 
to  point  out  that  the  words  of  Gregory  IX,  *  as  Theiner  prints  them,'  will 
not  bear  Miss  Bateson's  any  better  than  Mr.  Bliss's  interpretation.  The 
maternal  solicitude  she  attributes  to  Gregory  disappears  in  the  light  of 
the  original  as  given  by  Theiner. 

Hinc  est,  quod  cum  circa  Kegnum  Scotie  eo  maiorem  curam  gerere 
teneamur,  quo  fortius  ecclesia  Scoticana  Eomanam  ecclesiam  solam  matrem  et 
ruetropolitanam  nuUo  medio  recofjnoscit,  cupientes,  ut  que  nos  singularem 
patrem  in  spiritualibus  obtinet,  specialem  a  nobis  recipiat  consolationis  effectum, 
tibi  in  regno  predicto  plenum  legationis  officium  duximus  committendum,  etc.* 

Rolls'  summarists,  it  thus  appears,  are  not  the  only  scholars  to  whom 
Curial  Latin  presents  insuperable  difficulties.  Ctwi  (w^hich  Miss  Bateson 
omits)  is  to  be  construed  wuth  teneamur,  and  quod  with  duxiimis. 
Furthermore,  had  Gregory  desired  *  to  quicken  the  observation  of  a  short- 
sighted daughter,'  he  would  have  *  taken  care  of  the  subjunctive,'  and 
employed  recoguoscat,  not  recognoscit.  In  other  words,  fortius  is  the 
cause,  not  the  consequence,  of  maiorem,  and  is  explained  by  nullo  medio. 
The  pope,  namely,  is  bound  to  exercise  about  the  Scottish  realm 
solicitude  all  the  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  more  strongly,  owing  to 
absence  of  any  mediate  jurisdiction,  the  Scottish  church  recognises  the 
Roman  as  the  mother  and  metropolitan.  Shorter  expressions  denoting 
that  there  was  no  archbishopric  in  the  Scottish  church  are  used  else- 
where :  ecclesia  ad  Romanam  ecclesiam  nullo  medio  pertinente  (Theiner, 
p.  217) ;  ecclesie  ad  Romanam  ecclesiam  immediate  spectantis  {ib.-p.  239)  ; 
ecclesie  Romane  ecclesie  immediate  suhiecte  {ib.  p.  309).  The  anomaly 
was  removed  by  the  elevation  of  St.  Andrews  to  metropolitan  rank  by 
Sixtus  IV,  in  1472  {ib.  pp.  465  sq.). 

B.  MacCaethy. 


Letter  attributed  to  Colonel  Blood. 

In  the  notice  of  the  *  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1671,'  of  which 
I  was  the  editor  (English  Historical  Review,  above,  p.  588),  attention 
is  directed  to  a  letter  attributed  in  the  preface  to  the  *  Calendar '  to  the 
notorious  Colonel  Blood.  From  a  subsequent  comparison,  however,  of 
this  letter  with  others  which  arc  certainly  in  Blood's  hand  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  written  by  him,  and  that  it  is  a  forgery 
by  some  other  person,  probably  intended  as  a  joke.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  Williamson's  endorsement  on  it,  '  A  foolish  letter.' 

F.  H.  Blackbuene  Daniell, 

*  Theiner,  Vetcrj,  Monumenta,  etc.,  p.  35. 
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[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  L. 
Poole,  at  Oiford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

Additions  to  the  department  of  manuscripts  in  tlie  Bihlioth^que.  Nationale  :  by  H. 
Omoxt. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  2. 

On  the  misplaced  senatusconstdta  in  Josephus  :  by  G.  Ukoeu  [who  transfers  that  given 
in  '  Antiqq.'  XIV.  viii.  5  from  b.c.  139  to  128  ;  that  in  XIII.  ix.  2  from  b.c.  133  to 
122  ;  and  that  in  XIV.  x.  22  from  b.c.  133  to  112].— SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  phil.- 
hist.  CI.,  1895.  4. 

Claudian.—Q,vi.  Lev.  367.     July. 

Was  Claudian  a  Christian  or  a  Pagan  ?  by  E.  Arens  [who  disputes  the  genuineness 
of  the  '  Carmen  Paschale '  and  decides  the  poet  to  have  been  a  pagan].— Hist. 
Jahrb.  xvii.  1. 

The  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat :  by  F.  C.  Conybkare  [who  prints  a  translation  of 
parts  of  the  Georgian  and  Armenian  texts  of  the  legend.  He  considers  that 
the  earliest  Greek  form  (now  lost)  originated  in  Bactria  in  the  third  century,  and 
that  of  this  the  Georgian  is  a  translation  ;  that  afterwards  the  Greek,  enlarged  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  '  Apology  '  of  Aristides,  was  translated  into  Syriac,  and 
from  this  lost  Syriac  text  the  Armenian  was  translated  in  a  shortened  form  ;  and 
that  last  of  all,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Greek  was  developed  into  the  shape  in 
which  it  appears  in  Boissonade's  edition.  The  Armenian  text,  it  is  noticed,  pre- 
serves certain  features  in  the  '  Apology '  which  point  back  to  the  '  Preaching  of 
Peter,'  but  which  have  fallen  out  from  the  Greek  text  as  it  is  preserved  to  us]. 
Folk-Lore,  vii.  2.     June. 

The  date  of  the  Codex  Rossanensis  of  the  Gospels  :  by  F.  X.  von  Funk  [who  carries  it 
down  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  on  the  ground  of  the  usage  indicated  in  the 
miniatures  of  the  Last  Supper]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  2. 

The  two  Columhan  manuscripts  at  Turin  :  by  O.  Seebass. — N.  Arch.  xxi.  3. 

On  the  biography  of  Einhard  :  by  K.  Hampe  [who  attempts  a  more  complete  arrange- 
ment of  the  letters,  and  notices  that  Sirmond's  and  still  more  Pertz's  transcripts 
contain  a  good  deal  which  has  now  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  rebinding  of 
the  original  Laon  manuscript,  now  at  Paris]. —N.  Arch.  xxi.  3. 

Tlie  '  Annates  Einhardi  :  '  by  E.  Bernheim  [who  complains  that  F.  Kurze  has  edited 
the  work  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  •  Vita  Caroli,'  whereas  in 
his  opinion,  following  Diinzelmann,  the  converse  is  true].— D.  Zft.  Gesch-Wiss. 
N.F.,  i.,  Monatsbl.  5.     Aug. 

Tlie  dates  of  the  letters  of  bishop  Frothar  of  Tout  [t  847-8]  :  by  K.  Hampe.— N.  Arch. 
xxi.  3. 

The  life  of  St.  Maurus  by  '  Faustus  '  [a  forgery  based  on  the  forged  ninth-century 
life  of  St.  Severinus]  :  by  A.  Giry — Summarised  in  Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  1. 

The  '  Prochiron  Legum ;  '  its  manuscript,  sources,  and  date  :  by  F.  Brandileone  [who 
places  the  composition  of  the  older  part  of  the  work  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century].— Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  xvi. 

The  chronicle  of  Achimaaz  of  Oria  [800-1054  a.d.]  :  by  D.  Kaufmann  [based  on  A. 
Neubauer's  '  Medieval  Jewish  Chronicles,'  ii]. — Monatschr.  Gesch.  und  Wissensch. 
des  Judenthums,  xl.  10, 11. 

Versus  cuiusdam  monachi  carpentis  quendam  abbalem  tiomine  Yvonem  [an  invective 
against  Ivo  I  of  St.  Denis,  written  about  1077] :  printed  by  H.  Bohmer  from  a 
Meerman  manuscript  now  at  Berlin  (cod.  Phil.  1694).— N.  Arch.  xxi.  3. 
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Bulls  of  Innocent  II  and  Eu^enius  III  fo)' the  ahhey  of  Savignij  [1140  and  1145]: 
printed  by  H.  Lacaille. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  2. 

The  '  Bialogiis  de  pontificatu  sayictae  Romanae  ecclesiae'  [contained  in  the  Munich 
MS.  17184]  :  by  H.  Bohmer  [who  assigns  its  probable  authorship  to  Rahewin]  ; 
with  appendices  (1)  on  Kahewin's  use  of  Gratian  [for  which  the  author  adduces 
evidence],  (2)  on  Kahewin's  poem,  the  'Flosculus,'  in  the  Munich  MS.  19488 
[chiefly  a  metrical  excerpt  from  the  '  Sentences  '  of  Peter  Lombard],  (3)  on  the  date 
of  composition  of  Gerhoh's  '  De  Investigatione  Antichristi,'  I,  and  the  synod  of 
Toulouse  [placing  the  latter  in  Oct.  1160  and  the  commencement  of  the  former 
work  early  in  1161]. — N.  Arch.  xxi.  3. 

The  calendar-stone  of  Stilrzelbronn  in  Lorraine  [giving  a  cycle  indicating  the  interval 
between  Christmas  and  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  in  the  different  years] :  by  Dr. 
GboteJend. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.,  N.  F.  i.  2. 

Remarks  on  the  ciphers  in  use  at  Venice  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  : 
by  A.  Meister. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  2. 

Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  papal  clmncery  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteetith 
centuries  :  by  J.  Teige.  I :  Consuetudines  Cancellarie  [from  a  collection  drawn 
up  by  Bonaguida  of  Arezzo,  who  was  advocate  of  the  curia  under  Innocent  IV]. 
II :  On  the  oldest  chancery  rules  [from  a  formulary  of  the  fourteenth  century]. — 
Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  3. 

Dante's  Vita  Nuova. — Quart.  Rev.  367.     July. 

The  date  of  Dante's  '  De  Monarchia :  '  by  K.  Wenck  [favouring  H.  Grauert's  decision 
for  1300,  but  suggesting  that  the  existing  text  represents  a  second  edition,  c. 
1318-1321].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvi.  3. 

The  alleged  earliest  private  document  in  German  :  by  J.  Seemuller  [who  shows  that 
the  charter  printed  by  W.  F.  Miilinen  in  the  '  Anz.  fiir  Schweiz.  Gesch.'  for  1888 
belongs  not  to  1221  but  to  1321].— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  2. 

Contributions  to  medieval  papal  diplomatic  [in  connexion  with  a  formulary  written  c. 
1363  and  preserved  in  the  Munich  MS.  17788],  with  notes  on  historical  points 
illustrated  by  it :  by  H.  Simonsfeld  [who  prints  a  table  of  contents,  lists  of  holy 
days,  and  a  number  of  documents;  and  adds  a  catalogue  of  original  bulls,  1301- 
1358,  in  the  Bavarian  archives]. — Bayer.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  Abh.  hist.  CI.  xxi.  2. 

Wien  ivas  Dante's  work  first  known  in  Germany  ?  by  K.  Wenck  ;  [who  notices  '  librum 
Dantes  Aligeri,  item  glossam  eiusdem  Dantis ' — the  '  Divina  Coraraedia '  with  a 
commentary — as  existing  in  the  library  of  Charles  IV's  chancellor,  Johann  von 
Neumarkt,  when  he  made  his  will  in  1 368.  Very  likely  he  acquired  the  books  when 
he  was  in  Italy  in  1354-1355.  It  has  generally  been  agreed  that  the  first  traces 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia  '  in  Germany  do  not  appear  until  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Neumarkt's  volumes  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  soon 
lost  after  his  death.  The  '  De  Monarchia,'  read  in  Germany  as  early  as  1400,  was 
first  printed  at  Basel  in  1559  to  support  the  rights  of  the  electors  in  connexion 
with  the  abdication  of  Charles  V  and  the  recognition  of  Ferdinand  I]. — Hist.  Zft. 
Ixxvi.  3. 

Note  on  verses  on  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  slain  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  [1428,  found 
in  an  account-book  of  the  seigneurie  of  Croville]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  1. 

Correspondence  of  Francisco  de  Rojas,  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella :  by 
A.  Rodriguez  Villa  [the  documents  printed  are  between  the  years  i486  and  15 13], 
continued. — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist,  xxviii.  5,  G. 

The  authorship  of  the  '  Consilium  cuiusdam  ex  ayiimo  cupientis  esse  consultum  et  R. 
Pontificis  dignitatiet  Christianae  religionis  tranguillitati'  [published  anonymously 
and  without  date  at  Cologne  1520-1521]:  by  N.  Paulus  [who  claims  the  tract  to 
be  the  work  not  of  Erasmus  (who  expressly  denied  its  authorship)  nor  of  Zwingli 
(among  whose  works  it  is  printed),  but  of  the  Dominican  Johannes  Faber,  con- 
cerning whom  he  collects  some  biographical  notices]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  1. 

On  the  autlwrship  of  the  '  Promemoria  ad  Hadriamcm  jpapam  VI  de  depravatione 
status  Romanae  ecclesiae  '  [1522]:  by  W.  Friedensburg  [who  assigns  it  not  to 
cardinal  Aegidius  of  Viterbo  but  to  cardinal  Lorenzo  Campeggi] D.  Zft.  Gesch.- 
wiss.,  N.F.  i.  1. 

Correspondence  of  the  Paris  printer  Josse  Bade  [Jodocus  Badius  Ascensius]  with  John 
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Vaus  of  Aberdeen  [i $22]:  by  L.  Delisle  [from  Vaus's  edition  of  Alexandre  de 
Villedieu's  *  Doctrinale,'  with  other  bibliographical  data]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes, 
Ivii.  2. 

The  lending  of  books  from  the  Vatican  library  :  by  T.  Bitter  von  Sickel  [who  illus- 
trates the  restrictions  by  which  this  exceptional  permission  was  circumscribed  by 
the  instance  in  which  Pius  IV  gave  leave  to  his  nephew,  cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo, 
in  1564].— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  2. 

Extracts  from  the  'Liber  Amicortim'  of  Guillaume  Rivet  [1580-1651,  chiefly  of 
family  interest,  but  including  entries  made  by  scholars  at  Leyden,  A'c.]— Bull. 
Comm.  Hist.  Eglises  Wallonnes,  vi.  4. 

Letters  of  Davout  to  Napoleon :  by  K.  Wacker  [giving  the  deciphered  text  of  the 
letters  (of  November  181 3)  printed  in  cipher  in  the  '  Hist.  Jahrb.'  xvi.  102-104]. — 
Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  1. 


What  is  '  Kulturgeschichte '  ?  by  K.  Lamprecht.— D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.,  N.F.  i.  2. 
Comparative  constitutional  law  :   by  P.  Errera,  continued. — Rev.  Univ.  Bruxelles, 

i.  6,  7. 
TJie  twenty-third  century  b.c.  :  by  count  Goblet  d'Alviella  [on  the  invasion  of  the 

Hyksos].— Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.  1806.     5. 
The  land  of  Canaan  as  a  province  of  the  Egyptian  empire  [about  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C.]  :  by  P.  Delattre  [in  connexion  with  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters]. — Rev.  Quest, 
hist.  Ix.  1.     July. 
The  captive  Jeivs  in  the  CJmldean  empire  from  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  ths 
time  succeeding  the  death  of  Darius  the  Mede :  by  F.  de  Moor.  — Musdon,  1896.     2. 
The  loorship  of  Serapis  :  by  F,  Legge. — Scott.  Rev.  55.     July. 
Private  life  among  the  Athenians :  by  L.  Vanderkinderb  [dealing  with  the  family 

and  marriage]. — Rev.  Univ.  Bruxelles,  i.  8-10.     July-Sept. 
The  Davidic  descent  of  Hillel :  by  I.  Levi. — Rev.  Etudes  Juives.  62. 
The  ancient  mysteries  [and  their  alleged  influence  on  Christianity]. — Church  Qu.  Rev. 

84.    July. 
The  constitution  of  the  church  in  the  days  of  the  apostles. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  84.  July. 
Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt :  by  M.  Schreiner. — Rev.  Etudes 

Juives.  62. 
The  chronology  of  tJie  reign  of  Posthumus :  by  M.  A.  Roger  [who  dates  his  murder 
before  10  Dec.  267,  and  therefore  his  accession  between  11  Dec.  257  and  10  Dec. 
258].— Rev.  hist.  Ixi.  1.     May. 
Papal  elections  and  coronations   [a  slight   sketch   of   their   earlier  history  with  a 

description  of  the  recent  procedure]  :  by  E.  Beck. — Dublin  Rev.  238.     July. 
Clovis  :  by  M.  Sepet  [on  G.  Kurth's  work]. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ix.  1.     July. 
TJie  place  of  Charles  the  Great  in  the  history  of  civilisation  :  by  M.  A.  Perk.— Bull. 

Comm.  Hist.  Eglises  Wallonnes,  vi.  4. 
The  seventh  cecmnenical  council  [the  second  of  Nicaea,  787].— Church  Qu.  Rev.  84. 

July. 
The  political  ideas  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  light  of  St.  Augustine's  vieics :  by  E. 

Berxheim. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.,  N.F.  i.  1. 
The  beginnings  of  town  life  in  the  7niddle  ages :  by  W.  J.  Ashley  [who  gives  a  survey 
of  recent  literature  on  the  subject,  dealing  specially  with  the  contributions  of 
J.  Flach,  W.  Varges,  H.  Pirenne,  and  F.  Keutgen].— Quart.  Journ.  Econ.    July. 
Scrolls  analogous  to  that  of  Esther  :  by  A.  Neubauer  ;  with  an  appendix  on  the  first 
Jewish  princes  in  Egypt  from  Moizz  to  Saladin  [a.d.  959-1175].— Jew.  Qu.  Rev. 
32.     July. 
The  universities  of  the  middle  ages   [on  H.  Rashdall's  work]. — Edinb.  Rev.  377. 

July By  J.  Wells.— Scott.  Rev.  55.     July. 

Medieval  hospitals  and  tlieir  statutes  in  the  thirteenth  century :  by  L.  Le  Grand. — 

Rev.  Quest,  hist,  Ix.  1.     July. 
Notes  on  the  history  of  Scandinavian  towns  [on  Goteborg  and  Bergen] :  by  K.  Maubeb. 

D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.,  N.F.  i.  1. 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin  in  Jersey  [1373-1376] :  by  J.  Lemoine  [who  substantiates  with 
the  help  of  documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and  at  Cambridge,  here  printed, 
VOL.   XI. — NO.  XLIV.  3' a 
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the  obscure  episode  of  Du  Gileselin's  repeated  attacks  on  the  island], — Rev.  hist. 
Ixi.  1.     May. 

Notes  on  the  itinerary  of  the  2)<ypes  during  the  Great  Schism  [supplementing  the  con- 
tribution of  K.  Eubel  to  the  '  Hist.  Jahrb.'  xvi.]  :  by  H.  V.  Sauerland  [on  Urban 
VI]  and  L.  Schmitz  [on  John  XXIII]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  1. 

Clement  V II  and  the  Jews  of  the  county  of  Venaissin:  by  I.  Levi. — Rev.  Etudes 

Juives.  63. 
Western  art  at  the  Byzantine  court  under  the  later  Palaeologi :  by  J.  von  Schlosser. — 
Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  3. 

The  activity  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  in  ecclesiastical  politics  :  by  H.  Finke,  first  article 
[dealing  with  the  authorities  :  (1)  the  saint's  works,  (2)  contemporary  sources, 
(3)  the  evidence  produced  for  his  canonisation,  145 1,  and  the  life  by  Razzano, 
1455]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  1. 

Feudal  suzerainty  and  modern  suzeraijity  :  by  W.  H.  H.  Kelke  [tracing  the  usage  of 
the  word  from  the  fifteenth  centuryj. — Law  Qu.  Rev.  47.     July. 

The  beginnings  of  oriental  studies  at  Louvain  [in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies] :  by  the  very  rev.  L.  C.  Casartelli  [with  notes  on  two  English  professors 
there,  Robert  Wakefield  and  Robert  Shirwood,  1519]. — Dublin  Rev.  238.     July. 

Recent  literature  on  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries:  by  A.  Doren  [dealing  specially  with  F.  Eulenburg's  publications]. — D. 
Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.,  i.,  Monatsbl.  4.     July. 

The  Aragcncse  ambassadors  at  Naojlcs,  Afigelo  and  Antonio  Probi  [1464-1482]:  by 
L.  SoKRiccnio  [with  documents]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  1. 

Alexander  VI  and  the  divoice  of  Louis  XII:  by  R.  de  Maulde  la  Clavieee  [printing 
three  letters  of  the  pope,  31  July-20  Nov.  1498].— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  2. 

The  date  of  the  edict  of  Worms  :  by  A.  Wrede  [who  decides  that  Charles  V  signed  on 
26  May  1521  not  the  edict  as  finally  amended  by  the  council  of  state,  but  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  drawn  up  and  dated  on  8  May  and  presented  to  him  on  the 
12th.  The  latter  had  been  engrossed,  and  it  is  suggested  that  in  the  last  days  o 
the  diet  there  was  not  time  to  produce  a  fair  copy  of  the  revised  text].—  Hist.  Zft. 
Ixxvi.  3. 

The  intercourse  betiueen  England  and  the  Palatinate  duriyig  the  j^criod  of  the  refor- 
mation :  by  T.  Gumbel  [dealing  with  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Bucer,  Fagius,  and 
Tremellius]. — Beitr.  Bayer.  Kirchengesch.  i. 

Hotmail  and  the  Franco-Gallia  [a  sketch  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  author] :  by 
H.  M.  Baird. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  i.  4. 

Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  :  by  R.  S.  Mylne. — Scott.  Rev.  55.     July. 

Cardinal  Henry  of  York  :  by  A.  Shield. — Dublin  Rev.  238.     July. 

The  journal  of  countess  Franc^oise  Krasinska  [1742-1793]. — Edinb.  Rev.  377.     July. 

The  policy  of  Russia  towards  Poland  before  the  first  partition  :  by  N.  Chechulin.— 
Zhur,  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     AugiLst. 

The  capitulation  of  Warsaio  in  1794  [from  the  account  of  a  Polish  eye-witness, 
Zbyszewski,  now  first  published].— Istorich.  Viestnik.     July. 

The  Paget  papers  [i  794-1807].— Edinb.  Rev.  377.     July. 

Gustavus  IV  and  the  grand  duchess  Alexandra  Pavlovna :  by  Baron  Drizen,  con- 
tinued.— Russk.  Starina.     July,  Aug. 

The  assassination  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Rastadt :  by  H.  HtJFFER  [who 
acquits  the  Austrian  government  of  any  part  in  or  knowledge  of  the  affair.  On 
the  other  hand  the  military  authorities  were  incensed  at  the  suspicious  conduct  of 
the  French  plenipotentiaries,  whom  they  believed  to  be  acting  as  spies  after 
hostilities  had  begun.  Consequently  general  von  Schmidt  expressed  a  wish  that 
their  papers  should  be  seized,  a  wish  which  a  subordinate  officer  understood  as  an 
order.  When,  however,  the  plenipotentiaries  were  attacked,  their  papers  were  not 
seized  but  most  of  them  scattered,  and  two  of  the  three  men  were  assassinated. 
Whether  the  supposed  order  of  Schmidt  was  further  misinterpreted,  or  whether 
the  Emigres  had  the  murderers  in  their  pay,  is  left  undecided].— Rev.  hist.  Ixi.  2. 
July. 

TJie  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  [1807-1812] :  by  L.  Pingaud  [on  A.  Vandal's 
work].— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ix.  1.    July. 
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On  the  mtcrprctation  of  the  treaty  of  Kiel :  by  K.  Maurekj.— D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss 

N.F.  i.  2. 
The  emperor  Nicholas  I  in  1828-1829 :  by  N.  Schildeb  [from  the  papers  of  count 

Benkendorf ,  giving  an  account  of  the  war  with  Turkey  and  the  peace  of  Adrianople.— 

Eussk.  Starina.     June,  July. 
Manning  and  the  catholic  revival  of  our  times.— Edinh.  Rev.  377.     Jidy. 
Russia  and  England  in  Turkey  in  1877-1S78,  continued  [discussing  the  share  of  the 

English  in  the  fall  of  Abdul-Aziz].— Russk.  Starina.     July,  Av^. 
Prince  Cherkaski  and  the  civil  government  of  Bulgaria,  1877-1878:  by  D.  Axucnix, 

continued. — Russk.  Starina.     July,  A^ig. 

France 

The  rural  parishes  of  France  from  the  fourth  to  tlie  eleventh  centimj  :  by  Imbart  de 

LA  Tour.— Rev.  hist.  Ixi.  1.     May  (continued  from  Ix.  2). 
The  use  of  Flemish  in  the  chancery  of  Charles  VI  [in  a  safe-conduct  addressed  to  the 

town  authorities  of  Ghent,  and  in  letters  patent  ordering  the  proclamation  of  a 

truce,  G  Nov.  1385]:  byL.  Mirot  [printing  the  documents].— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes, 

Ivii.  1. 
2"he  Chdtelet  at  Paris  about  the  year  1400:  by  L.  Batiffol,  first  article  [principally 

concerned  with  the  officers  of  this  court]. — Rev.  hist.  Ixi.  2.     July. 
The  war  of  pa7'tisans  in  Upper  Normandy  [1424-1429]:  by  G.  Lefevre-Pontalis. 

Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  1  (continued  from  Ivi.  5). 
The  riot  at  Lyons  in  1529  [the  ♦  grand  rebeine  ']  :  by  H.  Hauser  [examining  and  com- 
paring the  different  versions  of  what  occurred,  with  extracts  from  documents  in 

the  communal  archives  at  Lyons]. — Rev.  hist.  Ixi.  2.     July. 
Documents  relating  to  the  reformation  in  Bdarn  [i  565-1569]  :  by  C.  Frossard. — Bull. 

Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franp.  xlv.  5-7.     May- July  (continued). 
An  expulsion  of  the  Jeios  from  Alsace  in  the  sixteenth  century  :  by  I,  Bloch,  concluded. 

Rev.  Etudes  Juives.  62. 
The  imprisonment  and  liberation  of  Franc^ois  de  la  Noue  [1583-1585]  :  by  H.  Hauser 

[who  prints  new  documents]. -Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franv.  xlv.  5.     ifa?/ (con- 
tinued). 
The  reformation  at  Saint- Quentin :  by  J.  Pannier.     IH.— Bull.   Soc.  Hist.  Protest. 

Franc;*,  xlv.  5.     May  (continued  and  concluded). 
The  conversion  of  Jean  Pierre  Louis  de  Montcalm  [uncle  of  the  great  Montcalm]  in 

1685  :  by  H.  Monin  [with  documents].— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran(^.  xlv.  6.  June. 
Protestaiits  remaining  in  Normaiuly  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  [in 

1688-1689] :  by  N.  Weiss.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franc;,  xlv.  5,  6.  "  May,  June. 
The protestants  at  Sedan  in  the  eighteenth  century:  by  S.  Leroy. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist. 

Protest.  Franc,!,  xlv.  7.     July. 
Robespierre  and  his  political  system :  by  A.  de  Gallier. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ix.  1.  July. 
The  reliques  of  Louis  XVI  and  his  family  [sold  last  March  at  Rouen] ;  by  P.  Le  Yer- 

DiER  [with  letters,  &c.]— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ix.  1.     July. 
Recent  literature  on  Napoleon  I:  by  P.  Bailleu  [dealing  specially  with  F.   Masson 

and  G.  Biagi's  '  Napoleon  inconnu,'  and  also  with  Du  Casse's  '  Les  Rois  Freres  de 

Napoleon,'   Jung's   '  Lucien  Bonaparte,'    Schlossberger's   '  Korrespondenz    Konig 

Friedrich's  von  Wiirttemberg  mit  Kaiser  Napoleon  I,'  and  other  works]. — Hist. 

Zft.  Ixxvii.  1. 
Letters  relating  to  the  proposed  divorce  of  king  Louis  Bonaparte  ivith  gueen  Hoi-tense 

[18 1 5-1 8 19]  :  printed  from  the  archives  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  at  Vienna 

by  E.  Wertheimer.— Rev.  hist.  Ixi.  1.     May. 
The  govcrmnent  of  France  since  1870.— Edinb.  Rev.  377.     Jtdy. 
Julien  Havet :  by  his  brother  L.  Havet.— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ivii.  1. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

The  development  of  the  border-line  out  of  the  indeterminate  border-tract  [wood  or  the 

like]  in  ancient  Germany  :  by  H.  F.  Helmolt.— Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  2. 
,0»  the  history  of  the  marriage  of  widoivs  in  old  German  law  :  by  M.  Wolff.— Mitth. 
Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  3. 

3  o  2 
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Catalogue  of  tlie  materials  forHhe  ecclesiastical  histonj  of  the  PaUtinate  and  Zwei- 
hrilcken :  by  H.  Jung.— Beitr.  Bayer.  Kirchengesch.  i. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  Austrian  immrial  house:  by  H.  Witte  [who  defends,  against  E. 
Kriiger,  its  derivation  from  the  house  of  Eticho  in  Alsatia]. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oester- 
reich.  Gesch.  xvii.  3. 

Recent  literature  on  early  German  town-history  :  by  K.  Uhlirz.— Mitth.  Inst.  Oester- 
reich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  2  (continued  from  xvi.  3). 

On  Lambert's  chronicle  of  tlie  monastery  of  Hersfeld  [of  which  only  fragments  are 
preserved]  :  by  A.  Pannenborg  [who  holds  that  the  prologue  was  written  not  earlier 
than  the  second  half  of  1076J.— D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.,  N.  F.  i.  2. 

On  the  authorities  for  Thuringian  history :  by  0.  Holder-Egger,  V :  On  the  Erfurt 
annals  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  '  Chronica  s.  Petri  minora,'  and  the  lost  annals 
of  Eeinhardsbrunn  [inclining  to  the  view  that  the  Thuringian  annals  originated 
in  this  monastery]. — N.  Arch.  xxi.  3. 

Tlie  •  tres  comitatus  '  mentioned  by  Otto  of  Freising  ['  Gest.  Frid.'  ii.  55]  in  conneximi 
with  the  elevation  of  Austria  into  a  duchy  [1156J :  by  A.  Dopsch  [who  maintains 
that  the  expression  does  not  imply  that  the  grant  involved  any  extension  of  the 
previously  existing  East  March,  but  only  that  it  included  the  comital  rights  within 
the  march  as  pertaining  to  the  new  duchy].— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.- 
forsch.  xvii.  2. 

The  condemnation  of  Henry  the  Lion :  by  D.  Schafer  [who  remarks  that  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  at  Worms  in  January  11 79  on  account  of  disputes  that  had 
arisen  between  him  and  other  princes  ;  his  failure  to  appear  led  to  further  charges, 
and  finally  to  his  forfeiture  in  January  1180.  But  in  the  trial  his  refusal  to  serve 
in  the  Italian  war  played  no  part  at  all,  though  his  behaviour  during  its  progress 
may  not  have  been  without  influence  on  the  sequel]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvi.  3. 

The  oldest  town-law  of  Strassburg :  by  S.  Kietschel  [who  dates  the  first  preserved 
notice  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  second  not  earlier  than  1214].— D.  Zft. 
Gesch.-wiss.  N.  F.  i.  1. 

The  Passau  annals ;  studies  in  the  medieval  historiography  of  Passau  :  by  A.  Lang 
[who  examines  the  references  made  by  Ebendorfer,  Schreitwein,  Brusch,  and 
Hundt  to  the  lost  '  Annales  Patavienses,'  and  endeavours  to  establish  their  character 
and  compass  ] — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  2. 

Friedrich  der  Freidige  of  Meissen  and  the  sons  of  Meinhard  II  of  Tirol  [1296- 1298]  : 
by  W.  Lippert,  with  accounts  [i 288-1298] Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.- 
forsch.  xvii.  2. 

The  imperial  taxation  of  the  Swabian  towns  of  Esslingcn,  Reutlingen,  and  Rottwe.il 
[from  the  fourteenth  century]  :  by  T,  Schon.— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.- 
forsch.  xvii.  2. 

An  unhnoion  work  by  Suso  :  by  the  late  W.  Preger  [who  attributes  to  this  writer  the 
'  Minnebiichlein  der  Seele  '  contained  in  the  Ziirich  town  library,  cod.  C.  96/320, 
and  publishes  the  text  of  the  work]. — Bayer,  Akad.  Wissensch.,  Abh.  hist.  CI.  xxi.  2. 

Notes  on  public  libraries  in  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  century  :  by  F.  Falk  [on  those 
at  Einbeck,  Brunswick,  and  Windsheim].— Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  2. 

The  congresses  of  the  Austrian  provinces  :  by  the  late  H.  J.  Bidermann,  edited  by  S. 
Adler  [dealing  chiefly  with  the  constitutional  changes  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries]. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  2. 

DUrer's  attitude  toivards  the  reformation :  by  M.  Zucker  [discussing  the  artistic  and 
literary  evidence,  and  inferring  that  Diirer  was  well  disposed  towards  the  move- 
ment]— Beitr.  Bayer.  Kirchengesch.  i. 
Janssen's  '  Gcschichte  des  Deutschcn  Volkes,'  vil,  viii,   [completed  by  L.  Pastor]  :  by 
Joseph  Schmid. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  1. 

Note  on  a  manuscript  of  a  history  of  the  peasants'  war  [1525]  :  by  P.  Sander.  [The 
work  is  by  Eberhard  II,  count  of  Erbach,  and  is  the  same  with  that  currently 
ascribed  to  Peter  Harer.]— D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.,  N.F.  i.  2. 

The  peasants' ivar  in  Bamberg :  by  0.  Eriiard.  [The  revolt  began  at  Easter  1525, 
and  all  the  religious  houses  joined  it  except  that  of  St.  Clara.  The  sufferings  of 
this  foundation  are  described  in  letters  from  the  abbess  here  printed]. — Beitr. 
Bayer.  Kirchengesch.  i. 
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Ehcrlinvon  Gilnzhurfj:  by  T.  Kolde  [who  prints  two  letters  of  Sept.  1525,  one  by 
G.  Vogler  (in  Ansbach)  to  the  burgomaster  of  Kothenburg,  the  other  by  Eberlin 
himself.  In  the  previous  June  the  margrave  Casimir  had  put  down  the  peasants' 
revolt,  expelling  the  clergy  who  had  joined  it  and  re-establishing  the  mass.  At 
this  moment  of  uncertainty  it  was  sought  to  employ  Eberlin's  agency  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  reformation].— Beitr.  Bayer.  Kirchengesch.  i. 
Ladislaus  von  Fraunherg  and  the  reformation  in  Haag :  by  W.  Geyer  [a  supple- 
ment to  a  study  by  W.  Goetz,  adding  an  account  of  Fraunberg's  work  from  the 
archives  at  Regensburg.  Haag,  an  immediate  fief  overshadowed  by  Bavaria, 
was  badly  placed,  and  the  reformation  suffered  from  the  unworthy  character  of 
some  of  the  ministers  who  worked  there,  while  the  matrimonial  and  dynastic 
interests  and  adventures  of  the  ruler  gave  it  an  unstable  background.  When  the 
territory  lapsed  to  Bavaria  on  the  death  of  Ladislaus  without  heirs  in  1566,  all 
traces  of  the  reformation  passed  away]. — Beitr.  Bayer.  Kirchengesch.  1. 
The  refortnation  at  Memmingen :  by  J.  Miedel. — Beitr.  Bayer.  Kirchengesch.  i. 

Early  reformed  service  books  at  Augsburg  [from  1537]:  by  J.  Haus. — Beitr.  Bayer. 
Kirchengesch.  i. 

Caspar  Luner^s  letter-book :  by  L.  Endeks  [with  some  letters  from  Melanchthon]. — 
Beitr.  Bayer.  Kirchengesch.  i. 

Agreement  between  the  landgravial  authority  of  Nellenburg  and  tlie  knights  of  Hegau, 
[1540] :  printed  by  G.  Tumbllt. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  3. 

Tlie  formula  of  concord  at  Donauioorth :  by  F.  Stieve  [an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Donauworth  when  the  Pfalzgraf  Philip  of  Neuburg  urged  the  council  to 
sign  the  Book  of  Bergen  ;  advice  was  sought  fromFroschel  (of  Ansbach),  Senter  (of 
Augsburg),  and  the  neighbouring  cities  (1578-1579) ;  the  arguments  of  ambassadors 
and  political  considerations  prevailed,  and  the  council  yielded— an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  inter-Lutheran  relations].— Beitr.  Bayer.  Kirchengesch.  i. 

Ecclesiastical  conditions  in  Zweibrilcken  wider  the  Swedish  government',  by  K. 
Kramer  [who  prints  a  memorial  from  the  reformed  ministers  in  1704].— Beitr 
Bayer.  Kirchengesch.  i. 

The  political  testament  of  Frederick  William  J  [1722]:  by  G.  Schmoller.— D.  Zft. 
Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  i.  1. 

Life  and  loorship  in  TJffenheim  about  1740  [from  returns  of  services,  Ac]  :  by  E. 
Herold.— Beitr.  Bayer.  Kirchengesch.  i. 

Alois,  Freiherr  von  Kreittmayr  [i  705-1790],  chancellor  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  -  by 
A.  VON  Bechmann. — Festrede  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.,  1896. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the  origin  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  :  by  K.  T.  Heigel  [who 
reviews  the  controversy  aroused  by  M.  Lehmann's  famous  brochure  in  1894  and 
decides  in  favour  of  the  traditional  view,  that  Frederick  acted  on  the  defensive].— 
D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.,  N.F.,  i.  Monatsbl.  1,  2.     April,  May. 

by  R.  KosER  [dealing  with  the  subject  in  connexion  with  the  contributions  of  A. 

Naude  and  A.  Beer  to  the  controversy].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvii.  1. 

Movements  for  reform  in  Prussia  prior  to  1806  :  by  0.  Hintze  [on  the  projects,  social 
and  other,  of  the  preceding  decad].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvi.  3. 

Letters  of  field-marshal  count  Neithardt  von  Gneisenauto  his  son-in-law  Wilhelm  von 
ScJiarnhorst  [1828-1831] :  printed  by  A.  Pick.     First  article.— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvii.  1. 

Heinrich  von   Treitschke  [i   28  April];  obituary  notices:  by  E.  Marcks.-D.  Zft. 

Gesch.-wiss.,  N.F.  i.  Monatsbl.  3.   June. By  F.  Meinecke.— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvii. 

l._ By  M.  Philippson.— Rev.  hist.  Ixi.  2.    July. 

Eduard  Winkelmann  [f  9  Feb.];  obituary  notices:  by  C.  Sutter.— D.  Zft.  Gesch.- 
wissensch.,  N.F.,  i.  Monatsbl.  2.  3Iay. By  E.  D.— N.  Arch.  xxi.  3. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

New  methods  of  historical  inquiry  [on  J.  H.  Round].— Quart.  Rev.  367.    July. 

The  ordeal  of  hot  water  among  the  West  Saxons  in  the  seventh  century :  by  F. 
Liebermann  [who  defends  the  reading  ceace  =  ' kettle,'  as  against  ceape,  in  three 
places  of  Ine's  laws,  c.  37,  C2].-SB.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wissensch.  (phil.-hist.  CI.)  1890. 

The  origin  of  the  University  of  Oxford  :  by  A.  F.  Leacm  [attacking  H.  Rashdall].— 
National  Rev.  163.     Sept. 


•• 
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The  Carthusians  in  Somerset. — Church  Qu.  Eev.  84.     Jidy. 

Sir  Francis  Englefield  [c.  1522-1596]  :  by  A.  A.  Harrison    [who  prints  some  letters 

from  the  muniments  of  the  English  college  at  Valladolid,   and  maintains  that 

though  Englefield  '  may  have  had  knowledge,  he  had  little  connexion,  if  any,  with 

the  numerous  plots  of  the  period.']  —Dublin  Eev.  238.    July. 
Entries  from  the  record-hooks  of  St.  Botolph  WitJiout,  Aldgate  [1583-1592]  :  by  the 

rev.  A.  G.  B.  Atkinson, — Antiquary,  77.  May. 
Survey  of  publications  [1884-1895]  concerning  the  history  of  the  British  Isles  and 

the  British  colonics  in  the  seventeenth  century :  by  C.  H.  Firth.  1 :  Documents.  — 

Kev.  hist.  Ixi.  2.     July. 
Scotland  under  the  Commonwealth  [on  C.  H.  Firth's  collection  of  papers  and  docu  - 

ments]  :  by  J.  Colville.— Scott.  Eev.  55.     July. 
Richard  Brlnsley  Sheridan  [in  connexion   with  W.  F.  Eae's  biography]. — Edinb. 

Eev.  377.    July. 
General  sir  Edward  Bruce  Hamley  [on  A.  I.  Shand's  biography].— Quart.  Eev.  367. 

J2ily. 
Sir  John  Seeley  :  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. — Fortn.  Eev.    Aug. 

Italy. 

Bibliography  of  recent  ivorks  on  medieval  Italian  history :  by  C.  Cipolla.  Fifth 
article — N.  Arch.  Yen.  xi.  1,  2. 

TJie  ancient  history  and  topography  of  Naples  illustrated  from  inscriptions :  by  A. 
SoGLiANO. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xx.  4,  xxi.  1  (concluded). 

The  '  Pactum  Arichis '  [c.  786]  and  the  tertiatores  of  Liburia :  by  G.  Eacioppi  [who 
holds  that  the  tertiatores  were  customary  tenants,  but  not  of  servile  condition,  repre- 
senting the  remnants  of  the  conquered  Eomans]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  1. 

The  counts  of  Verona  [a  genealogical  study  on  the  family  of  Milone,  the  first  count, 
930  or  931] :  by  B.  Bandi  di  Vesme. — N.  Arch.  Ven.  xi.  2. 

The  '  Vitae  Pontificum  Mediolanensium '  considered  in  connexion  with  an  epigraphical 
sylloge  of  the  tenth  century  [represented  by  Alciato's  manuscript  at  Dresden] :  by 
L.  A.  Ferrai.— Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  xvi. 

Note  on  the  topography  and  organisation  of  the  mountain  districts  of  TJmbria  :  by 
J.  Jung. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-iorsch.  xvii.  3. 

Documents  from  Terracina :  by  I.  Giorgi  [who  collects  notices  concerning  the  Terra- 
cina  archives,  and  prints  six  documents  ;  two  papal  bulls  of  1000  (from  a  tran- 
script) and  1045  ?  (a  forgery) ;  three  private  charters  of  loii,  1042,  1092  ;  and  the 
deed  of  appointment  by  the  people  of  Terracina  of  a  proctor  to  appear  '  coram  cle- 
mentissimo  et  illustri  domino,  domino  Nicolao,  severe  et  clemente  ac  sacre  Eomane 
reipublice  Hberatore  iilustre,'  27  Sept.  1347.  A  discussion  of  each  document  is 
appended.] — Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  xvi. 

Notices  of  wills  making  provision  for  prayers  and  funeral  rites  in  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces in  the  twelfth,  ihirtccnth,  and  fourteenth  centuries:  by  E.  Bevere.— Arch. 
stor.  Napol.  xxi.  1. 

An  episode  in  the  history  of  the  second  Lombard  league  :  by  G.  Caro  [calling  attention 
to  a  series  of  documents  in  the  Genoese  archives  [1225-1 232].— Mitth.  Inst.  Oes- 
terreich. Gesch.-forsch.  xvii.  3. 

Gambling  at  Naples  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century :  by  G.  Ceci,  with 
documents.— Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  2. 

Historical  notices  [1309-1322]  from  the  Angevin  documents  at  Naples  known  as 
'  Arche:  '  by  B.  Capasso  and  S.  de  Crescenzo.— Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  1,  2. 

Clement  VI  and  Joanna  I  of  Naples  [i 343-1 352] ;  unpublished  documents  from  the 
Vatican  archives :  printed  by  F.  Cerasoli.     I,  II.— Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  1,  2. 

The  interior  of  a  pawnbrokhig  bank  in  1417  :  by  L.  Zdekauer,  with  documents.— 
Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xvii.  1. 

Guarino  and  the  Carmagyiola  controversy :  by  E.  Sabbadini  [who  prints  letters  by 
Guarino  and  others].— N.  Arch.  Ven.  xi.  2. 

George  of  Trebizond  [master  of  rhetoric  at  Vicenza  and  Venice] :  by  G.  Castellani.— 
N.  Ai-ch.  Ven.  xi.  1. 
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The  first  years  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  the  invasion  of  John  of  Anjoul:  by  E. 
NuNziANTE. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  2  (continued  from  vol.  xx.) 

The  life  of  Filippo  Brunclleschi :  by  A.  Chiappelli  [who  discovers  a  Pistoian  MS.  of 
the  life  attributed  to  Manetti,  and  prints  the  portion  relating  to  the  building  of 
S.  Spirito  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Magliabecchian  MS.]— Arch.  stor.  Ital. 
5th  ser.  xvii.  2. 

The  artillery  of  the  city  of  Naples  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  1648  :  by 
B.  Capasso. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  2. 

Tlie  siege  of  Milan  in  1526  [the  highly  important  correspondence  of  F.  Guicciardini 
and  cardinal  Giberti,  from  the  Archivio  Segreto  of  the  Vatican] :  by  G.  Bebkabdi. 
Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  10.     June. 

Giovanni  Battista  GellVs  Lives  of  the  Artists :  printed  by  G.  Mancini. — Arch.  stor. 
Ital.  5th  ser.  xvii.  1. 

The  twenty-four  martyrs  of  Ancona :  by  D.  Kaufmann. — Kev.  Etudes  Juives.  62. 

The  marriage,  death,  and  funeral  of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua  [1549-1550]  ; 
by  G.  B.  Intka. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  10.    June. 

TJie  Spanish  conspiracy  against  Venice:  by  Amelia  Zambler  [on  the  intrigues  of 
Alessandro  Spinosa  and  Girolamo  Grimani  with  the  duke  of  Ossuna  in  1617]. — 
N.  Arch.  Ven.  xi.  1. 

Domenico  Caracciolo,  a  Neapolitan  minister  of  the  eighteenth  century:  by  M.  Schipa, 
first  article,  with  documents  [17 15-1787]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  2. 

Naples  in  1799  [illustrated  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  Onofrio  Fiani  of 
Torremaggiore] :  by  G.  Beltrani. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxi.  2. 

An  episode  of  the  period  of  anarchy  at  Naples  [1799]  :  by  A.  Fiordelisi — Arch.  stor. 
Napol.  xxi.  1. 

Netherlands  and  Belgium 

The  beginning  of  the  year  in  Holland :  by  J.  i>e  Fremery  [who  shows  that,  whatever 
date  was  adopted,  '  jaarsdag  '  invariably  denoted  the  1st  of  January,  and  that  the 
people  of  Holland  in  common  practice  reckoned  the  year  from  that  day,  except 
in  Delft,  where  the  Annunciation  was  the  normal  date  ('  stilus  Delphicus ').  The 
beginning  of  the  year  in  January  was  the  accepted  usage  in  Holland  until  the 
Flemish  practice  of  commencing  with  Easter  was  gradually  introduced  late  in  the 
thirteenth  century  into  Zealand  and  then  into  Holland.  With  the  accession  of  the 
counts  of  Holland  of  the  house  of  Hainault  this  became  the  established  '  stilus 
curiae '  from  1300  to  1575  ;  but  the  common  reckoning,  as  a  rule,  remained  unaltered, 
except  when  express  reference  is  made  to  the  use  of  the  court  style.  The  ecclesi- 
astical practice  was  different,  and  the  church  of  Utrecht  changed  from  the  Easter 
reckoning  to  that  of  Christmas,  the  use  of  which  M.  de  Fremery  believes  to  have 
been  far  less  prevalent  than  is  generally  asserted].— Bijdr.  vaderl.  Geschied.  en 
Oudheidk.  3rd  ser.  ix.  2. 

The  bishopric  of  Utrecht  in  the  twelfth  century  :  by  B.  J.  L.  de  Geer  van  Jutfaas.— 
Bijdr.  vaderl.  Geschied.  en  Oudheidk.  3rd  ser.  ix.  2. 

The  goedcndag :  by  H.  van  Duyse  [who  takes  it  to  be  a  spear,  not  (as  Van  Malderghem 
holds)  a  ploughshare]. — Ann.  Cercle  hist,  et  arch.  Gand.  ii.  2. 

The  origin  and  functions  of  the  audiencier  in  the  Low  Countries  :  by  E.  Lameere 
[who  traces  the  office  from  the  French  chancery  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  that  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  the  Low  Countries  and 
continued  until  1744].— Eev.  Univ.  Bruxelles,  i.  8-10.     July-Sept. 

La  congregation  Unidictine  des  exempts  de  Bclgiguc:  by  U.  Berlikre  [from  the 
muniments  of  the  abbey  of  Eenaeme  now  in  the  university  library  at  Ghent].— 
Eev.  Bened.  Maredsous  1896,  4.     April. 

TJie  henedictine  congregation  of  the  Presentation  of  our  Lady  :  by  U.  Berliere  [who 
gives  an  account  of  the  reform  introduced  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis  near  Mons  in 
1628].— Eev.  Bened.  Maredsous  1896,  6.     June. 

Notes  and  documents  for  the  biography  of  Josse  de  Damlionder  [from  the  communal 
archives  at  Bruges] :  by  L.  Gilliodts  van  Seveben.— Ann.  Soc.  d'Emul.  de  Bruges, 
xlv.  2. 

Russia 

The  peasants  in  Russian  Lithuania :  by  F.  Leontovich,  continued.— Zhur.  Min.  Narod. 
Prosv.    July, 
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A  note  on  the  family  Of  the  iSmanovs  [giving  a  complete  genealogy]. — Eussk.  Starina. 

July. 
Note  on  the  family  of  the  princes  Shuiski  [which  furnished  one  tsar  to  the  Russian 

throne].— Russk.  Starina.    July. 
The  beginnings  of  the  Russian  fleet  under  Peter  the  Great:  by  E.  Shmuelo.     [It  was 

planned  at  Preobrazhenskoe.] — Zhur.  Min.  Narod.  Prosv.     June. 
The  foundation  of  the  Russian  fleet :  by  Professor  Tsvietaiev.— Russk.  Starina.   July. 
An  imexplained  episode  in  the  reign  of  Peter  II :  by  A.  Lvov  [how  the  emperor  caught 

the  smallpox  of  which  he  died.] — Istorich.  Viestnik.     July. 
SketcJies  of  Courland  in  the  olden  time  :  by  K.  Voienski  [giving  details  of  the  family 

of  Biren,  of  the  stay  of  Louis  XVIII  at  Mittau,  and  the  death  of  the  abb6  Edgeworth 

there].— Istorich.  Viestnik.    June,  July,  August. 
A  story  of  the  times  of  the  emperor  Paul  [from  the  Polish  memoirs  of  Adam  Rosci- 

szewski.] — Istorich.  Viestnik.    August. 
Letters  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  I. — Russk.  Starina.     June. 

Anecdotes  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  I:  by  A.  Ewald. — Istorich.  Viestnik.    July,  Av^. 
The  illness  and  death  of  the  emperor  Niclwlas  :  by  A.  Shidlovski. — Russk.  Starina. 

June. 
A  trial  for  high  treason :  by  N.  Ogloblin  [describing  from  the  archives  the  curious 

case  of  the  retired  Strelets,  Naumenko,  accused  of  having  tried  to  bewitch  the 

empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  the  tsar  Michael,  in  1842]. — Istorich.  Viestnik.     July. 
Two  letters  written  during  the  time  of  the  war  in  the  East,  1655-1856  :  by  A.  Giers. — 

Russk.  Starina.    August. 
Episodes  from  the  war  in  the  Caucasus  :  by  V.  Antonov.— Istorich.  Viestnik.    June. 

Spain 

Recent  literature  on  Spanish  history :  by  K.  Haebler.— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvi.  3. 

The  council  of  Tarragona  of  131 8:  by  F.  Fita  [giving  documents  to  prove  that  the 

council  was  held  in  this  year]. — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist,  xxviii.  3.     March. 
Pedro  Sarmienio  de  Gamboa,  the  navigator:  by  C.  F.  Duro. — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist. 

xxviii.  4.    April. 
A  critical  consideration  of  the  reign  of  Cliarlcs  III:  by  M.  Danvila. — Boletin  R. 

Acad.  Hist,  xxviii.  6.     June. 

Switzerland 

Place-names  and  documents  in  the   Vallais  [Mischabel,  Allalin,  Ejen  and  Egginer, 

Lichbretter,  Fee,  Saas] :  by  L.  E.  Iselin. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.  3. 
All  Appenzell  document  of  107 1  [printed  from  a  service-book  of  c.  1200  in  the  Pfarr- 

bibliothek  at  Appenzell,  with  notices  from  the  calendar  contained  in  it]  :  by  A. 

Denier. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.     3. 
The  pedigree  of  the  lords  of  Rai-on  in  the  thirteenth  century :  by  R.  Hoppeler. — Anz. 

Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.     4. 
The  first  years  of  the  church  of  Calvin  [1541-1546]:  by  C.  A.  Cornelius.— Bayer. 

Akad.  Wissensch.,  Abh.  hist.  CI.  xxi.  2. 
Historical  notes  from  the  '  Jahrzeitbuch '  of  Kiissnacht  (canton  Schwyz)  [transcribed 

1639]  :  by  T.  von  Liebenau. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.     4. 

America  and  Colonies 

The  province  of  Quebec  and  the  early  American  revolution:  by  V.  Coffin.— Bull. 
Univ.  Wisconsin,  Econ.,  Polit.  Sc,  and  Hist.  i.  3. 

The  battle  of  Long  Island  :  by  C.  F.  Adams  [arguing  that  Washington,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  as  commander-in-chief,  showed  military  incapacity] . — Amer. 
Hist.  Rev.  i.  4. 

The  first  national  nominating  convention :  by  J.  S.  Murdoch  [an  account  of  the 
federalist  conference  of  181 2]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  i.  4. 

Municipal  government  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  :  by  D.  F.  Wilcox. — Columbia  Coll. 
Stud.  Hist.,  Econ.,  and  Publ.  Law,  v.  3. 

The  Jeivs  in  the  Dutch  colonies  :  by  G.  Kohnt.— Rev.  Etudes  Juives.  62. 
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List  of  Recent  Historical  Publications 
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